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THE    LIFE    OF    THE   AUTHOR. 


Here  let  me  bend,  great  DRYDEN,  at  thy  fhrinc, 
Thou  deareft  name  to  all  the  tuneful  Nine. 
What  if  fome  dull  lines  in  cold  order  creep, 
And  with  his  theme  the  poet  feems  to  fleep  \ 
Still,  when  his  fubjeA  rifes  proud  to  view, 
With  equal  ftrength  the  poet  rifes  too  : 
With  ftrong  invention,  nobleft  vigour  fraught, 
Thought  Hill  fprings  up  and  rifes  out  of  thought  j 
Numbers  ennobling  numbers  in  their  courfe, 
In  varied  fweetnefs  flow,  in  varied  force. 
The  powers  of  genins,  and  of  judgment  join, 
And  the  whole  art  of  poetry  is  thine. 

CHURCHILL'S  APOLOG?. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  DRTDEN. 


JOHN  DRYDEN,  "  the  great  High  Prieft  of  all  the  Nine,"  and  "  the  father  of  Englifh  criticifm," 
was  born  at  Aldvvincle,  near  Oundle,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  Aug.  6.  1631.  He  was  fon  of  Erafmus  Dryden,  Efq.  of  Tichmarfh,  Norttamptonfliire,  the 
third  fon  of  Erafmus  Dryden,  Bart,  of  Canons- Afhby  in  that  county,  defcended  of  a  family  originally 
fettled  in  Huntingdonshire. 

He  is  reported  by  Derrick,  one  of  his  biographers,  to  have  inherited,  from  his  father,  an  eftate  of 
200  1.  per  annum,  and  to  have  been  bred  an  Anabaptiil ;  but  for  either  of  thefe  particulars  no  autho 
rity  is  given. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  as  a  King's  fcholar,  under  Dr.  Bufby,  where,  he  has  him- 
felf  told  us,  he  "  tranflated  the  Third  Satire  of  Pcrftus,  for  a  Thurfday  night's  exercife,"  and  wrote 
"  many  other  exercifes  of  this  nature  in  Englifli  verfe." 

In  ]  649,  the  year  before  he  left  fchool,  he  wrote  a  poem  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hafiings,  which 
abounds  in  fuch  conceits,  as  the  example  of  Cowley  ftillkept  in  reputation. 

In  1650,  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the  Weftminfter  fcholarftiips  at  Cambridge,  and  went  off  to 
Trinity  College. 

The  fame  year,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  the  "  Poems  of  John  Hoddefon,"  London, 
lamo.,  1650,  under  this  title,  J.  Dryden,  of  Trinity  Colltge,  to  his  Friend,  the  Author,  upon  bit  Divine 
Epigrams. 

In  1653,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658,  he  wrote 
Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Proteflor ;  which,  compared  with  the  verfes  of  Sprat  and  Waller  on 
the  fame  occafion,  were  fufficient  to  raife  great  expectations  of  the  riling  poet. 

At  the  Reftoration,  he  changed  his  opinion,  like  the  other  panegyrifts  of  Cromwell,  who  ihared 
with  him  the  reproach  of  inconftancy,  and  publiflied  ASTRJEA  REDUX,  *  Poem  on  the  happy  reparation 
end  return  of  his  mojl  facred  Majefiy,  King  Charles  II.  1660,  A  remarkable  couplet,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  Poem,  expofed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wits. 

An  horrid  Jlillnefs  firft  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  thztjtlence  we  the  tempefl  fear. 

The  fame  year,  he  praifed  the- new  King,  in  A  Panegyric  to  his  Majcjly  on  bis  Coronation. 

In  1 66 1,  he  contributed  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  On  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry  and  Princefs  Mary,  in- 
ferted  in  the  "  Tbreni  Cantabrigicnfes"  of  that  year  ;  and  another  on  the  Marriage  of  King  Charles  II. 
printed  in  the  "  Epithalamia  Cantalrigitnfia  1662." 

It  appears  from  his  fignature,  that,  in  l66a,  he  had  obtained  a  fellowfhip ;  for  that  academical 
honour  does  not  attend  his  name  in  1661. 

If  thefe  poems  had  been  feen  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  before  the  publication  of  his  excellent  Life  of  Dry 
den,  that  judicious  biographer  would  certainly  have  made  fome  alteration  in  the  following  para 
graph  :  "  At  the  Univerfity,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eager  of  poetical  diftin&ion,  or  to  have 
lavifhed  his  early  wit  either  /on  fictitious  fubje&s,  or  public  occafions.  He  probably  confidered,  that 
he  who  purpofed  to  be  an  author  ought  firft  to  be  a  ftudent.  He  obtained,  whatever  was  the  reafon, 
no  felloivfeip  in  the  college.  Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be  known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guefs : 
had  he  thought  himfelf  injured  he  knew  how  to  complain.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
in  1658,  that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for  fame." 

In  l66 Z,  he  addreffed  a  poem  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  prefinted  en  New-Tear's- Day,  and  the 
fame  year  publifhed  A  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his  early  reputation  for  knowledge,  that  he  was  chofen  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  foon  after  the  formation  of  that  inftitution.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  ijth 
November,  i66z,  and  admitted  the  a6th.  This  circumftance  is  wholly  unnoticed  by  his  biographers. 
Few  poets  have  folicited  an  introduction  into  that  learned  body  fince  Cowley,  Denham,  and  Dryden. 

In  1663,  in  the  thirty-fccoud  year  of  bis  age,  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  of  which  he 
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kept  poffeflion  for  many  years,  not  with  ur  the  competition  of  rivals,  who  fometimea  prevailed,  or 
the  ccnfurc  of  critics,  which  was  often  juft,  but  with  fu,ch  a  degree  of  reputation,  as  encouraged 
him  to  exercifc  his  genius  in  compoGng  eight-and-twenty  dramas. 

His  firft  piece  was  a  comedy,  called  Tte  Wild  Gallant,  which  met  with  fuch  indifferent  fuccefs, 
that,  had  not  necrflhy  compelled  him  to  perfevere,  the  Englifli  ftage  had  perhaps  never  bceu  favoured 
with  fome  of  its  brighteft  ornaments.  This  play  was  revifed  and  printed  in  1669. 

In  1664,  he  produced  Tie  Rival  Ladltt,  a  tragi- comedy* in  dramatic  rhyme,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  himfelf  a  writer  of  rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  Indian  ^ueen,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme  ;  but  the  parts 
which  he  wrote  are  not  diftinguifhcd 

In  1 667,  he  produced  The  Indian  Emperor,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended  forafequel  to  Howard's 
Imfu*  Qrr*,  of  which  notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed  bills,  diftributed  at  the  door,  an 
expedient  which  i&  fuppofcd  to  be  ridiculed  in  "  The  Rehcarfal,"  where  Bayes  tells  how  many  reams 
be  ha*  printed,  to  inftil  into  the  audience  fome  conception  of  the  plot. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  very  vehement  defence  of  dramatic  rhyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface 
to  *  the  Duke  of  Lerma,"  in  which  Sir  Robert  Howard  had  cenfured  it. 

The  fame  year,  he  publilbed  Ann*,  Mlrablllt,  tt*  Tear  of  Wonders,  M,DC,LXVI.,  which  is  juftly 

etteemed  one  of  his  moft  elaborate  performances.    It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  ftanzas  of  four 

ine«,  a  mcafure  which  he  borrowed  from  the  «  Gondibert"  of  Davenant,  and  which,  in  his  prefatory 

letter  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  he  fays, '«  I  haic  ever  judged  more  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity  than 

any  other  verfe  in  ufe  amongft  os." 

He  was  now  fo  much  diftinguiflied,  that  on  the  death  of  Davenant  in  1668,  he  was  made  Poet- 
aureat.     The  fame  year  he  publiflied  his  E/ay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  inftrudtive  dia 
;ue,  u,  which  the  principal  character,  according  to  Prior,  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  Earl  of 
In  ,668   he  produced  Secret  L^  or  tie  Maldtn-^,  a  tragi-comedy,  and  Si,  Martin 
h  wa,  at  firft  publifhed  without  his  name.    Langbaine  charts  it,  like 
the  reft,  with  plagunfm.    Downes  fays,  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  gave  this  play  to  Dryden 
igc,  and  it  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers  Company,  as  the  pro-* 

'.  an  alteration  of  Shakfpeare's  play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjundion  with  Davenanf 
>   The  effcA  produced  by  two  fuch  powerful  minds,  was,  that  to  Shakfpeare's 
«,  »         :d  a  fiftcr-monftcr  Syc»rax\  and  a  woman  who  in  the  original  play  had  never 
in  this  brought  acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  feen  a  woman      The  new 
chafer.  wer<:  due-y  the  invention  and  writing  of  Davenant,  as  acknowledged  by  Drydl  in  hh 

face  and  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle.    The  preface^ 
many  juft  remarks  on  the  father,  of  tl 


*' 


.    •  which  abound  in 

l-e  of  probability,  Md  hare  been  long  laid  afide  ^7  «e  written  in  profeffed  dc- 


s  andthe  tw° 

m 


.         ~  icmielves  his  enemies. 

:  name  of  Bayei,  in  «  TheRehearfal,"  a  fatiricaf 
56  J,  with  the  afliftancc  Of  Butler,  Martin  Clifford  Efq 
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In  the  "  Key  to  the  Rehearfal,"  it  is  faid  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  characterifed  by  the  name  of 
The  defign  was  probably  to  ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be.  Rochefter, 
to  fupprefs  the  reputation  of  Dryden,  took  Settle  and  Crowne  fucceflively  into  his  protection,  and 
promoted  their  intereft  on  the  ftage  fo  effe<5tually,  as  to  make  him  think  his  fupremacy  of  reputation 
in  fome  danger. 

The  fuccefs  of"  The  Emprefs  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Settle,  feems  to  have 
given  him  great  difturbance,  as  he  condefcended  to  write  an  intemperate  critique  on  the  play  and 
dedication,  expreffive  of  rage  and  terror,  indignation  and  jealoufy.  Settle  took  his  revenge  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Conquejl  of  Granadu.  His  anfwer  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  cenfure,  which  is  no 
high  commendation.  ' 

His  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  a  comedy,  was  exhibited,  according  to  Langbaine,  in  1673,  and  dedi 
cated  to  Rochelter,  whom  yet  tradition  always  reprefents  as  his  enemy,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
him  with  fome  difrefpect  in  the  preface  to  Juvenal. 

The  fame  year  he  produced  The  AJJignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  a  comedy,  which  was  driven  off 
the  ftage  ;  and  Amboyna,  a  tragedy,  intended  to  inflame  the  nation  againft  the  Dutch. 

The  next  year  he  published  The  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall  of  Man,  an  opera,  or  rather  a  tra 
gedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  founded  on  "  Paradife  Loft,"  which  has  undoubtedly  very  great  beauties; 
but  the  characters  are  fuch  as  cannot  decently  be  exhibited  on  the  ftage. 

In  1675,  he  brought  on  the  ftage  The  MiJJaken  Hujband,  a  comedy,  founded  on  the  Menaebmi  of 
Plautus,  of  which  he  only  wrote  one  fcene.  The  real  author  is  unknown. 

It  was  followed,  in  1676,  by  Aurengzebg,  a  tragedy,  written  in  rhyme,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  the  moft  elaborate  of  all  his  dramas.  By  writing  tragedies  in  rhyme  he  continued  to  im 
prove  his  diction  and  his  numbers,  and  feems  to  have  fully  formed  his  verification,  and  fettled  his 
fyftem  of  propriety  when  he  wrote  this  play. 

In  1678,  he  produced  All  for  Love,  tribe  World  well  Lojl,  a  tragedy,  founded  on  Shakfpeare's 
*'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  which  is  by  univerfal  confent  accounted  the  moft  perfect  of  his  dramas. 
It  has  certainly  the  feweft  improprieties  of  ftyle  or  character,  and,  in  point  of  regularity  and  poetic 
harmony,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  an  invincible  mafterpiece  of  the  power  of  Englifti  poetry. 
This,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for  himfelf ;"  the  reft  were  given  to  the  people. 

The  next  year  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  Oedipus,  a  tragedy,  founded  on  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Seneca,  which  was  acted  with  great  fuccefs,  and  acknowledged  by  Langbaine,  "  to 
be  one  of  the  beft  tragedies  extant."  The  fir  ft  and  third  acts  were  written  by  Dryden,  who  planned 
the  fcenes ;  the  remainder  by  Lee. 

It  was  followed  the  fame  year  by  Trtilus  and  CreJ/ida,  or  Truth  found  out  too  late,  a  tragedy  altered 
from  Shakfpeare,  "  to  which,"  fays  Langbaine,  "  he  added  feveral  new  fcenes,  and  even  cultivated 
and  improved  what  he  borrowed  from  the  original.  The  laft  fcene  in  the  third  act  is  a  mafter 
piece."  It  is  introduced  by  a  "  Difcourfe  en  tie  grounds  of  Criticif/n  in  Tragedy. 

The  fame  year  came  out  An  f-Jfoy  on  Satire,  faid  to  be  written  jointly  by  Dryden  and  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  containing  fome  very  fevere  reflections  on  the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  and  Rothefter, 
who  took  the/ir  revenge,  by  bafely  hiring  three  ruffians  to  cudgel  Dryden  in  a  cofFee-houfe.    This  in 
cident  is  mentioned  by  Mulgrave,  the  true  writer,  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry." 
Though  prais'd  and  beaten  for  another's  rhymes, 
His  own  deferves  as  great  applaufe  fometimes. 

In  1680,  he  produced  a  comedy  called  Limberbam,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,  which,  after  the  third  nighr, 
•was  prohibited  as  too  indecent  for  the  ftage.  He  confefles  that  its  indecency  was  objected  to ;  but 
Langbaine,  who  feldom  favours  him,  reckons  it  his  beft  comedy,  and  imputes  its  expulfion  to  rc- 
fcntment,  becaufe  it  "  fo  much  expofed  the  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

The  fame  year  came  out  a  "  Tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epijlla  in  Englifli  verfe,"  by  feveral  hands,  twc 
of  which,  together  with  the  preface,  were  by  Dryden.  The  Epiftle  of  Helen  to  Paris,  is  attributed 
to  him  and  Lord  Mulgrave. 

In  i68l,he  publifhed  his  Abfalotn  and  Acltltoplel,  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  which  was  eagerly  received  and  univerfally  read.  The  well 
known  character  of  Zlmrl  in  this  memorable  fatire,  is  fevere  enough  to  repay  all  the  ridicule  thrown 
on  him  by  Buckingham,  in  the  chara&er  of  Beyet  i«  '*  The  Rehearfai/' 
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A  Stand  Part  of  Abfalom  and  Acbitopbel  was  written  by  Tate,  at  the  requefl  and  under  the  di- 
jcction  of  Drydcn,  who  wrote  nearly  two  hundred  lines  of  it  himfelf,  beginning  with 
Next  thcfe  a  troop  of  bufy  fpirits  prefs, 

And  ending  with 

To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee. 

The  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  Medal,  a  Satire  again/}  Sedition,  which  is  a  fevere  inreclive  againfl 
Shaftefbury  and  the  Whig  party.  Settle,  his  old  antagonifl,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  intituled  the 
"  Medal  Reverfed,"  410, 1681,  and  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  to  have  written  two  anfwers  for  his  Abfalom 
**d  Acbitoplel,  the  one  intituled  "  Abfalom  Senior,"  the  other  "  Azariah  and  Huftiai,"  4?o,  1681. 
In  both  rencounters  Settle  had  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  left  the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  fuf- 
Ikages  of  the  nation. 

In  1681,  he  brought  on  the  flage  his  Spanijb  Friar,  or  tie  Double  Difcovery,  written  againfl  the 
Papifts,  and  eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots,  and  for  the  real 
power  both  of  the  ferious  and  rifible  parts.  The  whole  drama  is  natural,  lively,  entertaining,  and 
highly  finifhed,  both  with  refpe<ft  to  plot,  chara&er,  and  language. 

In  1681,  came  out  his  Religio  Laid,  which  borrows  its  title  from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Dr. 
Browne,  and  is  intended  as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion  againfl  Deifts,  Papifls,  &s. 

In  1683,  he  brought  on  the  ftage  Tbe  Duke  of  Gulf e,  a  tragedy,  written  in  conjunction  with  Lee. 
The  firfl  fcene,the  whole  fourth  a«5l,  and  the  firft  half,  or  fomewhat  more,  of  the  fifth,  was  written 
by  Dryden.  It  was  profefledly  written  for  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whofe  fucceffion  was 
then  oppofed. 

In  1684,  he  publifhed  a  tranflaticn  of  Maimlourg's  Hljlory  of  tie  League,  with  a  large  introduc 
tion,  aT.d  dedication  to.  the  King,  by  whofc  command  it  was  undertaken,  on  account  of  the  pa 
rallel  between  the  Leaguers  of  France,  and  the  Covenanters  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  he  wrote  a  funeral  Pindaric 
Poem,  facred  to  his  memory,  intituled  Tlrenodia  Auguflalls. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  King  James,  when  the  profeffion  of  the  Romifh  religion  gave  the  onljr 
efficacious  title  to  the  favours  of  the  Court,  he  declared  himfelf  a  convert  to  Popery,  and  was  ap 
pointed  Hiftoiiographcr. 

In  1685,  he  brought  on  the  flage  Albion  and  A Ibanius,  an  opera,  written  like  the  Duke  of  Guifc, 
againfl  the  Whig  Party.  Downes  fays,  that,  happening  to  be  firft  performed  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Di.ke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  the  weft,  and  the  kingdom  in  a  great  conflernation,  it  ran  but 
fix  nights. 

In  4685,  he  wrote  A  Defence  of  tie  Papers  written  by  tie  late  King,  and  found  in  bis  Strong-p«x,  in 
oppofition  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  "  Anfwer  to  fome  Papers  lately  printed,"  &e.  Dr.  Stillingfleet 
publifhed  "  A  Vindication,"  in  1687,  in  which  he  treats  Dryden  with  fome  feverity. 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in  theological   controverfy,  he  tried  to  reafon  in  verfe, 
and  publifhed  his  celebrated  Poem,  intituled  the  Hind  and  Panther,  in  1687,  which  was  fuccefsfully  - 
ridiculed  in  the  u  City  Moufc  and  Country  Moufe,"  a  parody  written  by  Montague,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior. 

In  1688,  he  publifhed  his  Britannia  Rediviva,  a  poem  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  filled  with 
predictions  of  greatnefs  and  profperity,  which  were  not  verified. 

With  hopes  of  promoting  Popery,  he  was  employed  to  tranflate  "  The  Life  of  St.  Frtncis  Xavier* 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  engaged  in  translating  "  Varillaa's  Hiflory  of  Herefies;"  but  to  have 
dropped  the  dcfign. 

At  the  Revolution,  having  difqualified  himfelf  for  holding  any  place  under  the  Government,  by 
turning  Pupift,  he  was  difmifled  from  the  office  of  Poet-Laureat,  which  he  enjoyed  with  fo  much 
pride  and  praife  ;  and  which,  to  his.  great  mortification,  was  conferred  on  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy, 
whofe  inauguration  he  celebrated  in  a  Poem  exquifitely  fatirical,  called  Mac-Flecknoe. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorfet,  when,  as  Chamberlain,  he  was  conftraincd  to  remove 
him  from  his  office,  gave  him  fdbm  his  own  purfe  an  allowance  equal  to  the  falary. 
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Being  no  longer  the  Court  Poet  and  confuiering  himfelf  as  difcountenanced  by  the  public,  he 
refumed,  for  fupport,  his  former  employment  of  writing  for  the  ftage,  and  produced  in  1690,  Dan 
Sebajlian,  a  tragedy,  which  is  commonly  cfteemed  eilher  the  firft  or  the  fecond  of  his  dramatic  per 
formances. 

The  next  year  he  brought  two  plays  on  the  foge,  Ampbytrion,  a  comedy,  founded  on  Plautus  and 
Moliere,  which  fucceeded  on  us  fir  ft  appearance,  and  was  revived  by  Dr,  Hawkefworth  in  17.56- 
and  King  Arthur,  an  opera,  the  incidents  of  which  are  extravagant,  and  many  of  them  very  puerile. 
It  has  been  larely  revived,  with  alterations,  as  a  mufical  drama.  Dr.  Johnfon's  account  of  its  exhibi 
tion  contains  a  fingular  inftance  of  inadvertence  ;  befides'  which  he  has  miftaken  what  befel  the 
Albitn  and  Albanius  as  happening  to  Kitig  Arthur. 

In  1693,  he  produced  Cleomenes,  a  tragedy,  which  was  acted  with  applaufe,  and  occafioned  a  well- 
known  incident  related  in  the  "  Guardian,"  and  allufively  mentioned  by  Dryden  in  his  preface. 

In  1693,  appeared  a  new  verfu  n  of  Juvenal  and  Perftus,  in  which  the  firft,  third,  fixth,  tenth,  and 
fixteenth  fatires  of  Juvenal,  and  P<-rftus  entire,  were  tranflated  by  Dryden,  who  prefixed  a  very 
ample  preface  in  the  fi-rm  of  a  dedication  to  Lord  Dorfet.  In  this  prefatory  diicourfe,  he  mentions 
the  delign  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  Epic  Poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur,  or  the  Black 
Prince,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  was  not  executed  for  want  of  a  public  (Upend.  He  after 
wards  charged  Blackmore  with  borrowing  the  plan  of  his  "  Arthur"  from  this  preface,  without 
"  acknowledging  his  benefactor." 

His  laft  drama,  Love  Triumphant :,  a  tragedy,  appeared  in  1694,  and  is  faid,  like  his  firfl  dramatic 
effay,  to  have  been  unfuccefsful. 

From  the  exhibition  of  fuch  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  fortune  re 
ceived  a  proportionable  improvement.  He  frequently  complains  that  his  diligence  and  abilities 
were  inefficient  to  fatisfy  the  importunities  of  want,  and  to  fet  penury  at  defiance  ;  for  his  profits 
were  not  great,  as  a  play  feldom  produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  by  the  accumulated 
gain  of  the  third  night,  the  dedication,  and  the  copy. 

In  1695,  he  pubh'fhed  a  profe  translation  of  Fnfnoy*s  Art  of  Painting,  with  a  preface,  exhibiting 
a  parallel  between  poetry  and  painting,  which  he  boalts  to  have  written  in  twelve  mornings. 

In  1697,  he  publifhed  his  excellent  verfion  of  The  Works  of  Virgil,  which  he  completed  in  three 
years;  "  the  wretched  remainder,"  he  fays,  in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Clifford,  "  of  a  fickly  age, 
worn  cut  with  fludy,  and  oppreffed  by  fortune,  without  other  fupport  than  the  conftancy  and 
patience  of  a  Chriftian."  It  was  cenfured  by  Milbourne,  a  clergyman,  ffcyled  by  Pope,  "  the  faired 
pf  critics,"  becaufp  he  exhibited  his  own  verfion  to  be  compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  occafional  poems  and  tranfhtions,  fuch  as  Prologues,  Epilogues,  Epi/llesy  Epitaphs,  Elcgiest 
Songs,  &c.  and  verfions  from  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  publifhed  in  the  fix  volumes  of  Mifcellani*tt 
by  Tonfon,  are  too  numerous  to  be  fpecified  here. 

Befides  his  controverfial  and  critical  writings  in  prefe,  already  enumerated,  he  wrote  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch  and  Lucian,  prefixed  to  the  tranflations  of  thofe  authors  by  feveral  hands,  the  Life  of  Poly- 
tius,  before  the  tranflation  of  that  hiflorian  by  Sir  Henry  Sheers,  and  a  Prefact  to  the  "  Dialogue 
Concerning  Women,"  by  Walfh. 

His  laft  work  was  his  Fables,  ancient  and  modern,  publifhed  in  1699,  together  with  fome 
original  pieces,  among  which  is  the  immortal  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  the  production,  according 
to  Dr.  Warton,  of  a  morning ;  but,  which  Dr,  Birch  fays,  he  fpent  a  fortnight  in  compofing  and 
correcting.  Both  accounts  may  be  true,  but  the  firft  feems  the  moft  probable. 

The  end  of  all  the  fchemes  and  labours  of  this  great  poet  was  now  at  hand.  Having  heen  for 
fome  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  at  his  houfe  in  Gerard- Street,  of  a  mortifi 
cation  in  his  leg,  on  the  ift  of  May  1701,  in  the  7Oth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
xninfter  Abbey. 

The  fplendor  of  his  funeral  was  equal  to  the  rcfpect  paid  to  him  while  living.  In  a  fatirical 
j»oem,  intituled,  "  A  Defcription  of  Mr,  Dryden's  Funeral,"  1701,  the  writer  aflerts  that  the  ex- 
i»ence  of  the  funeral  was  defrayed  by  Halifax ; 

He  the  great  Bard  at  his  otvn  (barge  inters; 
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tut  makes  no  mention  of  the  regularity  of  the  proceffion  having  been  interrupted  by  the  out 
rages  of 'Lord  Jeffries  and  his  "  rakifli  companions;"  as  related  at  great  length  in  Wilfon's  "  Life 
of  Congreve."  Had  fuch  a  circumftance  happened,  he  hardly  would  have  omitted  it, 

In  the  Regifter  of  the  College  pf  Phyficians,  is  the  following  entry  :  "  May  3.  1701,  Comitiis 
CcnforiisOrdinariis.  At  the  reqneft  of  fcveral  perform  of  quality,  that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried 
from  the  College  of  Phyficians,  to  be  interred  at  Weftminfter,  it  was  unanimoufly  granted  by  the 
Prefident  and  Cenfors."  This  entry  is  not  calculated  to  afford  any  credit  to  the  narrative  concern 
ing  Lord  Jtffnes ;  but  renders  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  the  funeral  was  defrayed  by  fub- 
fcription. 

Ward,  in  his  "  London  Spy,"  1706,  relates,  that  on  the  occafion  there  was  a  performance  of 
felemn  mufic  at  the  College,  and  thav  at  the  proceffion,  which  he  himfelf  faw,  there  was  a  concert 
of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  day  of  his  interment  he  fays  was  Monday  the  I3<h  of  May,  twelve 
days  after  hi*  dcceafe.  Wilfon  fays,  that  "  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration  at  the  College, 
over  the  corpfe,  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train  of  coaches."  Oldys  men 
tions  an  epitaph  on  Dryden  by  Garth,  which  was  in  his  poffeffion,  but  it  is  not  now  extant. 

He  was  buried  among  the  Poets  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  he  lay  long  without  diftinction, 
till  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckinghamfhire  gave  him  a  tablet,  for  which  was  originally  intended 
this  epitaph  : 

This  Sheffield  rais'd. — The  facred  duft  below     * 
Was  Dryden  once  ,  the  reft  who  does  not  know  ? 

Which  was  changed  into  the  plain  infcription  now  upon  it, 

J.    DRYDEN, 

Natut  Aug.  9   1631, 
Mortuus  Maii  1701, 
Johannes  Sheffield,  Dux  Buckingbamunfis,  pofuii. 

He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkfliire,  who  furvived  him  eight 
years.  By  her  he  had  three  fons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  was  Ufher  of  the  Palace 
to  Pope  Clement  the  XI.  and  vifiting  England  in  1 704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  fwim  acrofs 
the  Thames  at  Windfor.  He  tranflated  the  Seventh  Satire  of  Juvenal.  John  was  author  of  a  co 
medy,  called  The  Ha/band  bis  own  Cuckold,  acted  in  1696,  and  tranflated  the  Fourteenth  Satire  of  Ju 
venal.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Rome  Henry  entered  into  fome  religious  order. 

A  collection  of  his  Original  Poems  and  Tranjlations ,  was  printed  in  folio  1701,  by  the  eider  Tonfon, 
and  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  a  vols  lamo,  1743,  by  J.  and  R.  Tonfon. 

A  complete  collectii  n  of  his  Poetical  Works,  in  6  vols  8vo,  with  an  account  of  his  life  by  Mr. 
Derrick,  wa<-  printed  in  1766.  The  fubfeqtient  editions  of  his  Plays,  Poems,  and  Tranflations,  re 
quire  no  particular  enumeration. 

Of  the  perfon,  private  life,  and  domeftic  manners  of  Dryden,  very  few  particulars  are  known. 
His  picture  by  Kneller  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  graceful  in  his  perfon ;  but  Kneller 
was  a  great  mender  of  nature.  From  the  "  State  Poemi,"  we  learn  that  he  was  a  fhort,  thick 
man.  The  nick-name  given  him  by  his  enemies  was  Poet'  Sjual. 

"  I  remember  plain  John  Dryden"  (fays  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  February 
1745,  who  was  then  87  years  of  age),  "  before  he  paid  his  court  to  the  great,  in  one  uniform  cloth 
ing  of  Norwich  drugget.  I  have  eat  tarts  with  him  and  Madam  Reeve  [the  actrefs]  at  the  Mul 
berry  Garden,  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  fword  and  Cbedreu.r  wig,  [probably  the  wig  that 
Swift  has  ridiculed  in  "  the  Battle  of  the  Books"].  Pofterity  is  abfolutely  miftaken  as  to  that 
great  man.  Though  forced  to  be  a  fatirift,  he  was  the  mildeft  creature  breathing,  and  the  readieft 
to  help  the  young  and  deferving.  Though  his  comedies  are  horribly  full  of  double  entendre,  yet 
*twa»  owing  to  a  falfe  compliance  for  a  diflblute  age  ;  he  was  in  company  the  modeftelt  man  that 
ever  converfed." 

Of  his  private  character,  he  himfelf  thus  fpeaks  in  a  letter  to  Dennis,  written  in  1694.  "  For 
my  principles  of  religion,  I  will  not  juftify  them  to  you ;  I  know  your**  arc  far  different.  For  the 
fame  rcafon,  I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  my  principles  of  ftatc ;  I  believe  you  in  your'f  follow  the  dilates 
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•f  yctzr  reafon,  as  I,  in  mine,  do  thofe  of  my  confcience  :  If  I  thought  myfelf  in  an  error  I  would 
retract  it.  For  my  morals,  between  man  and  man,  I  am  not  to  be  my  own  judge,  I  appeal  td 
the  world  if  I  have  deceived  or  defrauded  any  man  ;  and  for  my  private  conversion,  they  who  fee 
me  every  day,  can  be  the  beft  witneffes,  whether  or  not  it  be  blamelefs  and  inoffenfive." 

Dr.  Johnfon  found  two  men  to  whom  Drydcn  was  perfonally  known,  one  of  whom  faid,  that,  at 
the  houfe  which  he  frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee- Houfe,  the  appeal  upon  any  literary  difpute 
was  made  to  him  ;  and  the  other  related,  that  his  armed  chair,  which,  in  the  winter,  had  a  fettled 
and  prefcriptive  place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  fummer  placed  in  the  balcony.  The  two  places  were 
called  by  him  his  winter  and  his  fummer  feat. 

One  of  his  opinions,  though  prevalent  in  his  time,  will  do  him  no  honour  in  the  prefent  age.  He 
put  great  confidence  in  the  prognoflications  of  judicial  aftrology.  In  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  he 
has  endeavoured  obliquely  to  juftify  his  fuperftition,  by  attributing  the  fawie  to  fome  of  the  ancients. 
The  letter  to  his  fons  in  Italy,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  imparted  to  the  public  by 
Dr.  Johnfon,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  practice.  It  contains,  alfo,  an  indubitable  proof  of 
his  religious  fincerity. 

From  fome  parts  of  his  hiftory  he  appears  unfteady,  and  to  have  too  readily  temporifed  with  the 
feveral  revolutions  in  church  and  ftate.  THis,  however,  might  in  fome  mcafure  have  been  owing 
to  his  natural  timidity  and  diffidence.  Congreve,  whofe  authority  cannot  be  queftioned,  has  given 
us  fuch  an  account  of  him,  as  makes  him  appear  no  lefs  amiable  as  a  man,  than  he  was  illuftrious  as  a 
poet.  He  was  humane,  he  tells  us,  compalfionate,  forgiving,  fincerely  friendly ;  ofextenfive  reading,  a 
tenacious  memory,  and  a  ready  communication  ;  gentle  in  the  corre6lion  of  the  writings  of  others^ 
and  patient  under  the  reprehenfion  of  his  own'  deficiencies ;  eafy  of  accefs  himfclf,  but  flow  aad 
diffident  in  his  advances  to  others ;  and  of  all  men  the  mod  modeft  and  the  mod  eafy  to  be  difcoun- 
tenanced  in  his  approaches  either  to  his  inferiors  or  his  equals. 

To  the  teftimony  of  Congreve,  who  knew  him  familiarly,  his  cenfurers  have  nothing  to  objeft, 
but  that  his  modefty,  courtefy,  and  good-humour,  were  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  a  high  opi«* 
nion  of  his  own  powers,  an  unneceffary  jealoufy  of  the  reputation  of  others,  and  a  querulous  often- 
tatioufnefs,  in  reminding  the  world  of  his  merits. 

From  thofe  notices  which  he  has  very  liberally  given  us  of  himfelf,  it  appears,  that  <c  his  Conver- 
fation  was  flow  and  dull,  his  humour  faturnine  and  referved,  and  that  he  was  none  of  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  break  jefts  in  company,  and  make  repartees."  But  whatever  was  his  character  as  a 
companion,  it  appears,  that  he  lived  in  familiarity  with  the  higheft  perfons  of  his  time.  He  has 
been  reproached  with  boafting  of  his  familiarity  with  the  great,  but  he  has  never  been  accufed  o£ 
being  an  auxiliary  of  vice,  or  charged  with  any  perfonal  agency,  unworthy  of  a  good  character. 
His  works,  indeed,  afford  too  many  examples  of  diffolute  licemioufnefs  and  abject  adulation.  Such 
degradation  of  genius,  fuch  abufe  of  fuperlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with  grief 
and  indignation. 


indignant  view, 


Yet  pity  Dryden — hark !  whene'er  he  fings, 
How  adulation  drops  her  courtly  dew 
On  titled  rhymers  and  inglorious  kings. 

MASON. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  examples  among  his  contemporaries;  but  in  themeanneft 
and  fervility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  he  poffelfed  an  unrivalled  fuperiority.  Of  this  kind  of 
meamiefs  he  never  feems  to  decline  the  practice  or  lament  the  neceffity.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  delighted  with  the  fertility  of  his  invention  than  mortified  by  the  proftitution  of  his  judg 
ment,  which  was  probably,  like  his  immorality  and  his  merriment,  artificial  and  conftrained,  the 
effect  of  fludy  and  meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  pleafure.  It  is,  indeed,  not  certain 
that  his  judgment  much  rebelled  againft  his  intcreft  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  abetted  vice  and  va-» 
uity  only  with  his  pen,  of  which  he  lived  to  repent,  and  to  tcftify  his  repentance. 

Confidercd  in  his  intellectual  and  literary  character,  Dryden  prefents  himfelf  to  us  as  a 
a  critic,  a  fcholar,  a  writer  of  profe,  and  a  general  poet. 
Vet,  VI.  fc 
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His  plays  have  perhaps  the  leaft  merit  of  all  his  writings.  He  has  himfelf  cpnfefjed  b 
for  the  writing  of  comedy.  "  I  want,"  fays  he,  "  that  gaiety  of  humour  that  is  required  in  it ;  fo 
that  thofe  who  decry  my  comedies,  dp  me  no  injury  except  in  point  of  profit.  Reputation  in  them 
it  the  laft  thing  to  which  1  fhall  pretend."  But  even  in  this  branch  of  poetry  he  has  written  enough 
to  perpetuate  his  fa.mc  ;  as  his  Alt  for  Love,  Sfanijb  friar,  Don  Scbajlian,  and  Conquejl  of  Granada^ 
can  never  be  forgotten.  It  fhould  be  remembered-  that  he  defcrves  a  much  feverer  cenfure  for  th^ 
immorality  of  his  plays,  than  for  any  defects  in  their  compofition. 

His  character  as  a  critic  and  a  poet,  has  been  illuftrated  by  writers  of  diftinguiflied  ability  5  but  it 
is  moft  happily  illuftrated  by  the  claffical  pen  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  has  written  his  life  with  can 
dor,  analyfed  his  character  with  much  ingenuity,  and  difmifled  him  with  a  juft  eulogium. 

Dryden  may  be  properly  confidered  as  the  father  of  Englifli  eriticifm.  His  EJfay  on  Dramatic 
Poetry  was  the  firft  regular  apd  valuable  treatife  on  the  Art  of  Writing.  It  will  not  be  eafy  to  find, 
in  all  the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatifc  fo  artfully  variegated  with  fucceffive  reprefentations 
pf  oppofite  probabilities,  fo  enlivened  with  imagery,  fo  brightened  with  illuftrations. 

His  fcholaftic  acquifitions,  though  great,  feem  not  proportionate  to  his  opportunities  and  abilities. 
He  could  not,  in  Pr.  Johnfoa's  opinion,  like  Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  his  name  illuftrious 
merely  by  his  learning.  Yet  it  cannot  be  faid  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovided  of  matter,  or  that 
his  fancy  languijh.es  in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  knowledge,  and  fparkle  with  il- 
luftrations. 

Criticifm  either  didactic  or  defenfive,  occupies  almoft  all  his  profe,  except  thofe  pages  which  he 
has  devoted  to  his  patrons ;  but  none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They  have  not, 
as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  the  formality  of  a  fettled  ftyle,  in  whjch  the  firft  half  of  the  fentence  be 
trays  the  other.  The  claufes  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled  :  every  word  feems  to 
drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  ;  the  whole  is  airy, 
animated,  and  vigorous :  what  is  little,  is  gay ;  what  is  great,  is  fplendid.  He  may  be  thought  to 
mention  himfelf  too  frequently  ;  but  while  he  forces  himfelf  upon  our  efteem,  we  cannot  refufe 
him  to  ftand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  executed  by  the  play  of  images,  and  the  fyrightlinefs 
of  expreflion.  Though  all  is  eafy,  nothing  is  feeble  ;  though  all  feems  carejefs,  there  is  nothing 
Jiarih ;  and  though,  fince  his  earlier  works,  more  than  a  century  has  pa0ed,  they  have  nothing  yet 
uncouth  or  obfolete. 

Fiom  his  profe,  however,  he  deferves  only  his  feconclary  praife ;  the  veneration  with  which  hi« 
rame  is  pronounced,  by  every  cultivator  of  Englifli  literature,  is  paid  to  hirn  as  he  refined  the  lan 
guage,  improved  the  fentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  English  poetry. 

"Waller  was  fmooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line, 
The  long  majeftic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

POPE. 

Dryden  is  the  moft  univerfal  of  all  pacts.  This  uniyerfality'has  been  objected  to  him  as  a  fault,, 
but  it  was  the  unhappy  effect  of  penury  and  dependence.  His  feveral  productions  were  fo  many 
fucceflive  expedients  for  his  fupport ;  his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowed,  and  his  poems  were 
almoft  all  occafional.  His  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  were  among  the  earlieft  of  his 
occafional  compofitions.  They  have  beauties  and  defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and  though 
not  always  proper,  fhew  a  mind  replete  with  ideas;  the  numbers  are  fmooth,  and  the  diction,  if 
sot  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and  eafy.  His  AJiraa  fhows  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  reject: 
forced  conceits,  or  to  forbear  the  improper  ufc  of  mythology.  Into  his  Vcrfei  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
feems  to  have  collected  all  his  poweis.  They  afford  his  firft  attempt  at  thofe  penetrating  remarks 
on  human  nature,  for  which  he  feems  to  have  beeri  peculiarly  formed.  The  Annus  Mirabilis  is  writ 
ten  with  great  diligence,  yet  does  not  fully  anfwer  the  expectation  raifed  by  fuch  fubjects  and  fuch 
a  writer.  With  the  ftanza  of  Davenant,  he  has  lometimes  his  vein  of  parentbefis  and  incidental 
iifquifition.  He  affords  more  fentimcnt  than  defcription,  and  does  not  fo  much  imprefs  fccnes  upon 
the  fancy,  as  deduce  conferences,  and  make  comparifons.  His  Abfalcm  art  Achitoplel  comprifcs  al) 
tic  excellencies  of  which  a  poem  political  ar.d  coiitroveifial  is  fufceptible  ;  acrimony  of  cenfure,  ek- 
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gance  of  praife,  artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vigour  of  fentiment,  happy  turns  of 
language,  and  pleafing  harmony  of  numbers,  and  all  thefe  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  as  fcarcely  can  be 
found  in  any  other  Engliih  compofition.  It  is  not,  however,  without  faults.  The  original  ftructure 
qf  the  poem  is  defective  :  fome  lines  arc  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  are  irreligioufly  li 
centious. 

The  Medal,  written  upon  the  fame  principles,  but  upon  a  narrower  plan,  gives  lefs  pleafure ; 
though  it  abounds  with  touches  both  of  humourous  and  ferious  fatire.  The  Threntdia  is  obvioufly 
defective  in  the  irregularity  of  its  metre.  What  is  worfe,  it  has  neither  tendernefs  nor  dignity  ;  it 
is  neither  magnificent  nor  pathetic.  His  elegiac  ode,  On  the  Deatb  of  Mrs.  Killigrcvo,  is  among  the 
beft  in  our  language  ;  the  firft  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthufiafm.  All  the  ftanzas  indeed  are 
jiot  equal.  The  Religio  Laid  is  an  example  of  the  middle  kind  of  writing.  The  fubject  is  rather 
argumentative  than  poetical ;  it  is,  however,  a  compofition  of  great  excellence  in  its  kind.  The? 
Hind  and  Panther,  the  largcft  of  all  his  original  poems,  exhibits  the  moft  correct  fpecimen  of  hisr 
yerfification.  The  parallel,  however,  is  injudicious  and  incommodious.  But  when  this  conftitu- 
tional  abfurdity  is  forgiven,  the  poem  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  written  with  great  fmoothnefs  o£ 
jjierre,a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of  images;  the  controverfy  is  em- 
bellifhed  with  pointed  fentences,  diversified  by  illuftrations,  and  enlivened  by  fallies  of  invective.  Iif 
the  poem,  Qn  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nothing  is  very  remarkable  but  the  exorbitant  adula 
tion.  His  Mac-Flecknoe  is  only  inferior  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  confeffedly  written  in  imitation  of  it, 
tut  upon  a  more  extenfive  plan.  The  general  character  of  his  verfion  of  Juvenal,  will  be  given, 
when  it  is  faid  to  preferve  the  wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  tranflation  of 
Perjius  is  written  in  an  uniform  mediocrity,  without  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or  la 
borious  effect  of  the  rnind.  His  verfion  of  Virgil,  his  greateft  and  rnoft  laborious  work,  is  pro-  ' 
Bounced  by  Pope,  "  the  mpft  noble  and  fpirited  tranflation  in  any  language."  The  general  opi 
nion  is  equally  favourable.  "  Thofe  who  excel  him,"  fays  Dr.  Felton,  "  where  they  obferve  he 
hath  failed,  will  fall  below  in  a  thoufand  inftances  where  he  hath  excelled."  His  Fables,  the  moffc 
perfect  of  his  works,  have  not  received,  from  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  commendation  they  deferve.  Dry- 
den  was  probably  partial  in  fetting  the  ftory  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  on  a  level  with  the  JEneid,  yet 
it  merits  great  praife.  The  Flower  and  Leaf,  paffed  over  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  happily  modernifed  ; 
the  nineteen  firft  lines,  in  particular,  are  delightful,  and  contain  an  incomparable  fketch  of  the 
beauty  of  fpring.  "  It  is  to  his  Fables"  fays  Dr.  Warton,  "  though  written  in  his  old  age, 
that  Dryden  will  owe  his  immortality,  and  among  them  particularly  to  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Sigif- 
munda  and  Guifcardo,  and  'Theodore  and  Honoria.  The  warmth  and  melody  of  thefc  pieces,  have 
never  been  excelled  in  our  language,  I  mean  in  rhyme."  His  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  perhaps  the 
laft  effort  of  his  poetry,  is  the  moft  unrivalled  of  his  compofitions ;  it  exhibit?  the  highefl  flight  o£ 
fancy,  and  the  exacted  nicety  of  art,  and  is  juftly  efteemed  oae  of  the  moft  perfect  in  any  language. 

The  character  of  his  Prologues,  Epilogues,  Songs,  and  fhorter  Poems,  may  be  comprifed  in  Con- 
greve's  remark,  that  "  each  of  them,  if  h.e  had  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
preference  apd  diftinction  of  excelling  in  its  kind.". 

Critics  have  often  ftated  a  comparifon  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  poets  of  the  fame  order- 
The  fubject  has  not  been  forgotten  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  life  of  Pope.  A  long  controverfy  rela 
tive  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  been  carried  on  between  Mifs  Seward  and 
Mr.  Wefton,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1789  and  1790.  Much  ingenuity  and  critical 
flcill  are  difplayed  on  both  fides.  Mifs  Seward  ftrenuoufly  maintains  the  pretenfions  of  Pope,  aiuj 
Mr.  Wefton  fights  with  inextinguifhable  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  his  favourite,  Dryden. 

Dr.  Bea'ttie's  comparifon  of  the  verfification  of  Dryden  and  Pope  merits  particular  attention. 

"  Dryden's  verfe,"  fays  that  amiable  and  elegant  writer,"  though  often  faulty,  has  a  grace  and 
a  fpirit  peculiar  to  itfelf.  That  of  Pope  is  more  correct,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  har- 
jhdnious,  but  it  is  in  general  more  languid  and  lefs  diverfified.  Pope's  numbers  are  fweet,  but  ela- 
jjorate ;  and  our  fenfe  of  their  energy  is  in  fboie  degree  interrupted  by  our  attentipn  to  the  ar: 
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tlifplayed  in  their  contexture.  Dryden's  are  more  natural  and  free,  and  while  -they 
their  own  fprightly  motion  to  the  fpirits  of  the  reader,  hurry  him  along  with  a  gentle  and  pleating 
violence,  without  giving  him  time  either  to  animadvert  on  their  faults,  or  to  analyfe  their  beauties. 
J>ope  excels  in  folemnity  of  found ;  Dryden  in  an  eafy  melody  and  boundkfs  variety  of  rhyme.  In 
this  laft  refpect,  1  think  I  could  prove  that  he  is  fuperior  to  all  other  Englifh  poets,  Milton  himfclf 
not  excepted.  Till  Dryden  appeared,  none  of  our  wrirers  in  rhyme  of  the  laft  century  approached 
in  any  meafure  to  the  harmony  of  Spenfcr  and  Fairfax.  Of  Waller,  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  he 
is  noc  harfh.  Of  Denham  and  Cowley,  if  a  few  couplets  were  ftruck  out  of  their  works,  we  could 
jwt  fay  fo  much.  But,  in  Dryden's  hands,  the  Englifli  rhyming  couplet  aflumed  a  new  form,  and 
1'cems  hardly  to  be  fufceptible  of  any  farther  improvement.' 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  with  a  fagacity  of  difcriminatiori,  and  a  felicity  of 
expreffion,  which  far  tranicend  all  praife. 

"  In  a  general  furvey  of  Dryden's  labours,"  fays  that  judicious  and  ciafilcal.  critic,  "  he  appears 
to  have  a  mind  very  comprehenfivc  by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with  acquired  knowledge.  His 
compofitions  are  the  effects  of  a  vigorous  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

"  The  power  that. predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  ftrong  reafon  than  quick 
fenfibility.  Upon  all  occafions  that  were  prefented,  he  ftudied  rather  than  felt,  and  produced  ftnti- 
jncntj>  not  fuch  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation  fupplies.  With  the  ample  and  elemental  pafiions, 
as  they  fpring  and  operate  in  the  mind,  he  feems  not  much  acquainted,  and  feldom  defcribes  them 
but  as  they  are  complicated  by  the  various  relations  of  fociety,  and  confufcd  in  the  tumults  and 
agitations  of  life. 

"  He  is  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often  pathetic,  and  had  fo  little  fenfibility 
of  the  power  of  effufion*  purely  natural,  that  he  did  not  efteem  it  in  others.  Simplicity  gave  him  no 
pleafure,  and,  for  the  firit  part  of  his  life*  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt ;  though  at  laft, 
indeed  very  late,  he  confeffed  thft  in  his  play  there  was  Nature,  ivbicb  is  the  ehief  beauty. 

"  The  favourite  excrcife  of  his  mind  was  ratiocination.  Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in 
>»ild  and  daring  fallies  of  fentiment,  in  the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit.  He  delighted 
to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  darknefs  begin  to  mingle,  to  approach  the  pre 
cipice  of  abfurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyfs  of  unideal  vacancy. 

"  He  was-no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought  fufficient  he  did  not  flop  to  make  Better,  and  al 
lowed  himfelf  to  leave  many  parts  unfinifhe^d,  in  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would  overbalance 
the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  hedifmiffed  from  his  thoughts,  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  ex 
ample  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or  improvement  made  by  him  after  publication.  The  haftinefa 
of  his  productions'  might  be  the  eficct  of  neceflhy ;  but  his  fubfequent  neglect  could  hardly  have  any 
other  caufc  than  impatience  of  iiudy. 

"  Some  improvements  had  been  already  made  in  Englifli  numbers,  but  the  full  force  of  our  Ian. 
gua^e  was  not  yet  felt :  the  verfe  that  was  (mooth,  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had  fome- 
t  imcs  a  finiflied  line,  he  had  it  by  chance.  Dryden  knew  how  to  choofe  the  flowing  and  the  fo- 
norous  words;  to  vary  the  paufes,  and  adjuft  the  accents -f  to  diverfify  the  cadence, and  yet  prefervc 
the  fmoothnefs  of  his  metre. 

"  Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  faid  by  Pope,  that  "  he  could  felect  from  them  better  fpecimens  of 
every  mode  of  poetry,  than  any  other  Englifh  writer  couUTfupply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever  pro 
duced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language  with  fuch  variety  of  models.  To  him  \we  owe  the  im 
provement,  perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and  much  of  the 
correctnefs  of  cur  fentiments.  By  him  we  were  taught  "  fapere  et  fari,"  to  think  naturally,  and 
cxprefs  forcibly.  Though  Davies  has  reafoned  in  rhime  before  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  maintained 
that  he  was  the  firft  who  joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  fhowed  us  the  true  bounds  of  a  tanf- 
lator's  libeity.  What  was  kid  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Auguftus,  may  be  applied  by  an  eafy  meta- 
phw  to  Cnglifh  poetry,  embcllifhed  by.  Dryden,  "  latcritiahi  invcnit,  mannoreaw  rcliquit."  Hf 
Iflrund  it  brick,  and  he  left  it  marble," 
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UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  HASTINGS. 


IVTosT  ioble  Haftings  Immaturcly  die, 

The  honour  of  his  ancient  family, 

Beauty  and  learning  thus  together  meet, 

To  bring  a  winding  for  a  wedding  Iheet  ? 

Muft  virtue  prove  death's  harbinger  ?  muft  £he, 

With  him  expiring,  feel  mortality  ? 

Is  death,  fin's  wages,  grace's  now  ?  fhall  art 

Make  ns  more  learned,  only  to  depart  ? 

If  merit  be  difeafe  ;  if  virtue  death  ; 

To  be  good,  not  to  be  ;  who'd  then  bequeath 

Himfelf  to  oifcipline  ?  who'd  not  efleem 

Labour  a  crime  ?  ftudy  felf-murther  deem  ? 

Our  noble  youth  now  have  pretence  to  be 

Dunces  fecurely,  ignorant  healthfully. 

Rare  Hnguift,  whofe  worth  fpeaks  itfelf,  whofe 

praife, 

Though  not  his  own,  all  tongues  befides  do  raife : 
Than  whom  great  Alexander  may  feem  lefs ; 
Who  conquer'd  men,  but  not  their  languages. 
In  his  mouth  nations  fpake;  his  tongue  might  bo 
Interpreter  to  Greece,  Jtrance,  Italy. 
His  native  foil  was  the  four  parts  o'  th'  earth  ; 
All  Europe  was  too  narrow  f*r  his  birth. 
A  young  apoftle ;  and  with  reverejice  may 
I  fpeak  it,  infpir'd  with  gilc  of  tongues,  as  they. 
Nature  gave  him  a  child,  what  men  in  vain 
Oft  ftrive,  by  art  though  further'd,  to  obtain. 
His  body  was  an  orb,  his  fublhne  foul 
Did  move  on  virtue's,  and  on  learning's  pole  : 
Whofe  regular  motions  better  to  our  view, 
Thau  Archimedes'  fphcK1,  the  heavens  did  ihew. 
VOL.  VI. 


Graces  and  virtues,  languages  and  arts, 

Beauty  and  learning  fill'd  up  all  the  parts. 

Heaven's  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  ftars  appear 

Scatter'd  in  others;  all,  as  in  their  fphere, 

Were  fix'd,  conglobate  in  his  foul ;  and  thence 

Shone  through  his  body,  with  fweet  influence, 

Letting  their  glories  fo  on  each  limb  fall, 

The  whole  frame  render'd  was  celeftial. 

Come,  learned  Ptolemy,  and  trial  make, 

If  thou  this  hero's  akitude  canfl  rake  : 

But  that  tranfcends  thy  {kill ;  thrice  happy  all, 

Could  we  but  prove  thus  aftronomical. 

Liv'd  Tycho  now,  {truck  with  this  ray  which  fhone 

More  bright  i'  th'  morn',  than  others  beam  at  noon3 

He'd  take  his  aftrolabe,  and  feek  out  here 

What  new  ftar  'twas  did  gild  our  hemifphere. 

Replenifli'd  then  with  fuch  rare  gifts  as  thefe, 

Where  was  room  left  for  fuch  a  foul  difeafe  ? 

The  nations  fin  hath  drawn  that  veil  which  ihrouds 

Our  day-fpring  in  fo  fad  benighting  clouds, 

Heaven  would  no  longer  truft  its  pledge ;  but  thus 

Recall'd  ir ;  rapt  its  Ganymede  from  us. 

Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  fmall-pox, 

The  very  filthinefs  of  Pandora's  box  ? 

So  many  fpots,  like  n.-eves  on  Venus'  foil, 

One  jewel  fet  off  with  fo  many  a  foil ; 

Bliflers  with  pride  fwelFd,  which  through's  flefh 

did  fprout 

Lilte  rofe-buds,  ftuck  i'  th'  lily-fldn  about. ' 
Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it,     , 
To. wail  the  fault  its  rjfiog  did  commit ; 
A 
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Which,  rebel  like,  with  its  own  lord  at  ftrife, 

Thus  made  an  infurrcdlion  'gainft  his  life. 

Or  \virc  thcfc  gems  fcnt  to  adorn  his  (kin, 

The  cab'net  of  a  richer  foul  within  ? 

N'>  comet  need  forettl  his  change  drew  on, 

Whole  o.rps  might  fcem  a  conftellation. 

O  !  had  he  dy'd  of  old,  hew  great  a  ftrife      [life  ? 

Had  been,  who  from  his  death  ftiould  draw  their 

Who  (hould,  by  one  rich  draught,  become  whate'er 

Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Caefar,  were  ? 

Learn'd,  virtuous,  pious,  great ;  and  have  by  this 

An  univerfal  metempfychofis.     ' 

Muft  all  thefe  aged  fires  in  one  funeral 

Expire  ?  all  die  in  one  fo  young,  fo  fmall  ? 

Who,  had  he  liv'd  his  life  out,  his  great  fame 

Had  fwol'n  'hove  any  Greek  or  Roman  name. 

But  hafty  winter,  with  one  blaft,  hath  brought 

The  hopes  of  autumn,  Aimmer,  fpring,  to  nought. 

Thus  fades  the  oak,  i'th'fpring,  i'th'blade  the  corn; 

Thus  without  young,  this  Phoenix  dies,  new-born. 

Muft  then  old  three-legg'd  grey-beards  with  their 

gout. 

Catarrhs,  rheums,  aches,  live  three  long  ages  out? 
Time's  offals,  only  fit  for  th'  hofpital ! 
Or  to  hang  aatiquaries  rooms  withal ! 


;  Muft  drunkard",  lechers,  fpent  with  finning,  lire 
!  With  fuch  helps  as  broths,  poflets,  phyfic  give  ? 
None  live,  hut  fuch  as  {hould  die,  fhall  we  meet 
i  With  none  but  ghoftiy  fathers  in  the  ftreet  ? 
)  Grief  makes  me  rail;  forrow  will  force  its 


And  fhowers  of  tears  tempcftuous  fijjhs  bc.4{l  lay. 
The  tongue  may  fail  ;  but  overflowing  eyes 
Will  weep  out  lafting  ftreams  of  tlegies. 
But  thou,O  virgin-widow,  Itft  alone, 
,Now  thy  beloved,  heaven-ravifiVd  fpoufe  is  gone, 
Whofe  Ikilful  fire  in  vain  ftrove  to  apply 
i  Med'cines,  when  thy  balm  was  no  remedy, 

iWith  greater  than  Platonic  love,  O  wed 
His  foul,  though  not  his  body,  to  thy  bed  : 

i  Let  that  make  thee  a  mother  ;  bring  thou  fortk 

j  Th'  ideas  of  his  virtue,  knowledge,  worth  ; 

:  Tranfcribe  th'  original  in  new  copies;  give 
Haftings  o'th*  better  part;  fo  lhall  he  live 
In's  nobler  half;  and  the  great  grandfire  be 
Of  an  heroic  divine  progeny  : 
An  iflue,  which  t'  eternity  fhall  laft, 
Yet  but  th'  irradiations  which  he  caft. 
Ered:  no  Mau  (oleum*  :  f.r  his  heft 

I  Monument  is  his  ipoufe's  marble  breaft. 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  HIS  DEATH. 


AND  now  'tis  time ;  for  their  officious  hafte, 

Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  iky, 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  paft, 

Did  let  too  foon  the  facred  eagle  fly, 

11. 
Though  our  beft  notes  are  treafon  to  his  fame, 

Join'd  with  the  loud  applaufe  of  public  voice  j 
Since  heaven,  what  praifc  we  offer  to  his  name, 

Hath  rcnder'd  too  authentic  by  its  choice. 

in. 
Though  in  his  praife  no  man  can  liberal  be, 

Since  they,  whofe  Mufes  have  the  higheft  flown, 
Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory, 

But  do  an  aft  of  fricndfhip  to  their  own  : 


Yet  'tis  our  duty,  and»our  inrereft  too, 

Such  monuments  as  we  can  build  to  raife : 
Left  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  ftiould  do. 

And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praife. 

v. 
How  fhall  1  then  begin,  or  where  conclude) 

To  draw  a  fame  fo  truly  circular ; 
For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  fliew'd, 

Where  all  the  parts  fo  equal  perfect  are? 

VI. 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heaven  alone ; 

For  he  was  great  e'er  fortune  made  him  fo : 
And  wars,  like  mifts  that  rife  againft  the  fun, 

Made  him  but  greater  feem,  nor  greater  grow. 
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$o  borrow'd  bays  his  temples  did  adorn, 

But  to  our  crown  he  did  fiefh  jewels  bring; 
tfor  was  his  virtue  poifon'd  foon  as, born, 

With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

VIH. 
fortune,  that  eafy  miftrefs  to  the  young, 

But  to  her  ancient  fervants  coy  and  hard, 
rlim  at  that  age  her  favourites  rank'd  among, 

When  fhe  her  beft-lov'd  Pumpey  did  difcard. 

IX. 

ie  private  mark'd  the  faults  of  others'  fway, 

And  let  as  fea-marks  for  himfelf  ro  fhun  : 
«Iot  like  rafh  monarchs,  who  their  youth  betray 

By  a>5ls  their  age  too  late  would  wifh  undone. 

x. 
Lnd  yet  dominion  was  not  his  defign ; 

We  owe  that  bleffing,  not  to  him,  hut  heaven, 
Vhich  to  fair  adts  unfought  rewards  did  join  ; 

Rewards,  that  lefs  to  him  than  us  were  given. 

XI. 

)ur  former  chiefs,  like  fticklers  of  the  war, 
Firft  fought  t'inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poife  : 

'he  quarrel  lov'd,  but  did  the  caufe  abhor ; 
And  did  not  ftrike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noife. 

XII. 

Var,  our  confumption,  was  their  gainful  trade  : 
We  inward  bled,  whilft  they  prolong'd  our  pain ; 

le  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  effay'd 
To  ftaunch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

XIII. 

wift  andrefiftlefs  through  the  land  hepaft, 
Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  Eaft  fubdue, 

aid  made  to  battles  fuch  heroic  hafte, 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew 

XIV. 

Ie  fought  fecure  of  fortune  as  of  fame  : 

Still  by  new  maps  the  ifland  might  be  fhewn, 
>f  conquefts,  which   he  ftrew'd  where-e'er  he 

Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  ftars  is  fown.     [came 

xv. 

[is  palms,  though  under  weights  they  did  not 
ftand, 

Still  thriv'd  ;  no  winter  could  his  laurels  fade  : 
leaven  in  his  portrait  fhew'd  a  workman's  hand, 

And  drew  it  perfe<St,  yet  without  a  fliade. 

XVI. 

'eace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  ana  «.«.-  ?, 

Which  war  had  banifh'd,  and  did  now  reftore  : 
ologna's  walls  thus  mounted  in  the  air, 

To  feat  themfelves  more  furely  than  before. 

xvn. 
ler  fafety  refcu'd  Ireland  to  him  owes; 

And  treacherous  Scotland  to  no  intereft  true, 
'et  bled:  that  fate  which  did  his  arras  difpofe 

Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  fubdue. 

xvm. 
for  was  he  like  thofe  ftars  which  only  fhine, 

When  to  pale  mariners  they  ftorms  portend  : 
le  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 

Bid  love  and  majefty  together  blend. 

XIX. 

is  true,  his  count'nance  did  imprint  an  awe ; 
And  naturally  all  fouls  to  his  did  bow, 


As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw,     [grow 
And  point  to  beds  where  fofereign  gold  doth 
xx. 

When  pad  all  offerings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 

He    Mars  depof'd,  and  arms  to  gowns   made 

Succefsful  councils  did  him  foon  approve  [yield  ; 
As  fit  for  cloie  intrigues,  as  open  field. 

XXI. 

To  fuppliant  Holland  he  vouchfaf'd  a  peace, 
O*ur  once  bold  rival  of  the  Britifh  main, 

Now  tamely  glad  her  unjuft  claim  to  ceafe, 
And  buy  our  friendihip  with  her  idol,  gain. 

XXII. 

Fame  of  th'  afferted  fea  through  Europe  blown, 
Made  France  and  S^ain  ambitious  of  his  love  ; 

'Each  knew  that  fide  muft  conquer  he  would  own; 
And  for  him  fiercely,  as  for  empire,  ftrovt. 

XXIII, 

No  fooner  was  the  Frenchman's  caufe  embrac^ 
Than  the  light  Monfieur  the  grave  Don  out- 
weigh'd; 

His  fortune  turn'd  the  fcale  where'er  'twas  caft ; 
Though  Indian  mines  were  in  the  uther  laid. 

XXIV. 

When  abfent,  yet  we  conquer'd  in  his  right  : 
For  though   fome   meaner   artift's   Jkili  were 
fhown 

In  mingling  colours,  or  in  placing  light ; 
Yet  ftill  the  fair  defignment  was  his  own. 

XXV. 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  fervice  draw  ; 

The  worth  of  each,  with  its  alloy,  he  knew, 
And,  as  the  confidant  of  nature,  faw 

How  fhe  complexions  did  divide  and  brew. 

XXVI. 

Or  he  their  fingle  virtues  did  furvey, 
By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breaft, 

Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay, 

That  were  the  rule  and  meafure  to  the  reft. 

XXVII. 

When  fuch  heroic  virtue  heaven  fets  out, 
The  ftars,  like  commons,  fullenly  obey  ; 

Becaufe  it  drains  them  when  it  comes  about, 
And  therefore  is  a  tax  they  feldom  pay. 

XXVIII. 

From  this  high  fpring  our  foreign  conquefts  flow, 
Which  yet  more  glorious  triumphs  do  portend ; 

Since  their  commencement  to  his  arms  they  owe, 
If  fprings  as  high  as  fountains  may  afcend. 

XXIX. 

He  made  us  freemen  of  the  continent, 

Whom  nature  did  like  captives  treat  before; 

To  nobler  preys  the  Englifti  lion  fent, 

And  taught  him  firft  in  Belgian  walks  to  roar. 

XXX. 

The  old  unqueftton'd  pirate  of  the  land,      [heard  ; 

Proud  Rome  with  dread  the  fate  of  Dunkirk 
And  trembling  wifh'd  behind  more  Alps  to  ftand, 

Although  an  Alexander  were  her  guard. 

XXXI. 

By  his  command  we  boldly  crofs'd  the  line, 
And  bravely  fought  where  fouthern  ftars  arife ; 

We  trac'd  the  fur-fetch'd  gold  unto  the  mine, 
And  thatwhichbrib'd  our  fathers  madsQurprize. 
A  5j 
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KXII. 

Such  was  out  prince ;  yet  own'd  a  foul  above 
The  higheft  acts  it  could  produce  to  fhow  : 

Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 
Whilft  the  deep  fecrets  beyond  pra&ice  go. 

XXXIII. 

Nor  dy'd  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  werft  lefs, 
But  when  frcfh  laurels  courted  him  to  live  : 

He  feem'd  but  to  prevent  feme  new  fuccefs, 
As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth  could  give. 

XXXIV. 

His  lateft  victories  ftill  thkkeft  came, 

As,  near  the  centre,  motion  doth  increafe ; 

Till  he,  prefs'd  down  by  his  own  weighty  name, 
Did,  like  the  veftal,  under  fpoils  deceafe. 


But  firft  the  ocean  as  a  tribute  fent 

The  gi.int  prince  of  all  her  watery  herd  j 

And  th'  ifle,  when  her  protecting  genius  wen?, 
Upon  his  obfequies  loud  fighs  conferr'd. 

XXXVI. 

No  civil  broils  have  fince  his  death  arofe, 

But  faction  now  by  habit  does  obey ; 
And  wars  have  that  refpcA  for  his  repofe, 

As  winds  for  halcyons,  when  they  breed  at  Tea. 

xxxvn. 
His  afhes  in  a  peaceful  urn  {hall  reft, 

His  name  a  great  example  (lands,  to  fhow 
How  ftrangely  high  endeavours  may  be  bleft, 

Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 


ASTR^A    REDUX, 


A  POEM  ON  THE  HAPPY  RESTORATION  AND  RETURN  OF  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY 

CHARLES  II.  1660. 


"  Jam  redtt  et  virgo,  redeunt  Saturma  regna"     VlRG. 


The  laft  great  age  foretold  by  facred  rhimes 
Renews  it's  finifh'd  courfe  ;  Saturnian  times 
Roll  round  again. 


Now  with  a  general  peace  rhe  world  was  bleft, 

While  our's,  a  world  divided  from  the  reft, 

A  dreadful  qiiiet  felt,  and  worfer  far 

Than  arms,  a  fullcn  interval  of  war  :  [ikies, 

Thus  when  black  clouds  drawdown  the  labouring 

Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies, 


An  horrid  ftillnefs  firft  invades  the  «ar, 
And  in  that  filence  we  the  tempeft  fear. 
Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  reft  lefs  billows  toft, 
On  this  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he  Ioft,\ 
Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath'd, 
To  his  now  guidelefs  kingdom  peace  becjueath'd 
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And  heaven,  that  feem'd  regardlefs  of  our  fate, 
For  France  and  Spain  did  miracles  create, 
Such  mortal  quarrels  to  compofe  in  peace 
As  nature  bred,  and  intereft  did  increafe. 
We  figh'd  to  hear  the  fair  Iberian  bride 
Muft  grow  a  lily  to  the  lily's  fide, 
While  our  crofs  ftars  deny'd  us  Charles's  bed, 
Whom  our  firft  flames  and  virgin  love  did  wed. 
For  his  long  abfence  church  and  ftate  did  groan  ; 
Madnefs  the  pulpit,  faction  feiz'd  the  throne  : 
Experienc'd  age  in  deep  defpair  was  loft, 
To  fee  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  croft  : 
Youth  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been, 
Envy'd  grey  hairs  that  once  good  days  had  feen  : 
We  thought  our  fires,  not  with  their  own  content, 
Had  ere  we  came  to  age  our  portion  fpent. 
Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  attempt 
Who  ruin'd  crowns  would  coronets  exempt ; 
For  when  by  their  defigning  leaders  taught 
To  ftrike   at  power  which  for  themfelve&  they 

fought, 

The  vulg-ir,  gull'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd ; 
Their  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  waswarm'd. 
The  facred  purple  then  and  fcarlet  gown, 
Like  fanguine  dye,  to  elephants  was  (hewn. 
Thus  when  the  bold  Typhceus  fcal'd  the  Iky, 
And  forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heaven  to  fly, 
(What  king,  what  crown,  from  treafon's  reach  is 
If  Jove  arid  heaven  can  violated  be  ?)  [free* 

The  iefler  god*,  that  fhar'd  his  profperous  ftate, 
All  fuffer'd  in  the  exil'd  Thunderer's  fate. 
The  rabble  now  fuch  freedom  did  enjoy, 
As  vrinds  at  fea,  that  ufe  it  to  deflroy  : 
Blind  as  the  Cyclop,  and  as  wild  as  he, 
They  own'd  a  lawlefs  favage  liberty, 
Like  that  our  painted  anceftors  fo  priz'd, 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breails  had  civiliz'd. 
How  great  were  then  our  Charles's  woes,  who  thus 
Was  forc'd  to  fuffer  for  himfelf  and  u> ! 
He,  tofs'd  by  fate,  and  hurry'd  up  and  down, 
Heir  to  his  father's  forrows,  with  his  crown, 
Could  tafte  no  fwects  of  youth's  defired  age ; 
Bun  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 
Unconquer'd  yet  in  that  forlorn  eftate, 
His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate. 
His  wounds  he  took,  like  Remans,  on  his  breaft, 
Which  by  his  virtue  were  with  laurels  dreft. 
As  fouls  reach  heaven  while  yet  in  bodies  pent, 
So  did  he  live  above  his  banilhment. 
That  fun,  which  we  beheld  with  cozen'd  eyes 
Within  the  water,  mov'd  along  the  ikies. 
How  eafy  'tis,  when  dcfHny  proves  kind, 
With  full-fpread  fails  to  nm  before  the  wind ! 
But  thofc  that  'gainft  iHff  gales  la  veering  go, 
JMuft  be  at  once  rcfolv'd  and  fkilful  too. 
He  would  not,  like  foft  Otho,  hope  prevent, 
Bur  flay'J  and  fuffer'd  fortune  to  repent. 
Theie  virtues  Galba  in  a  ftranger  fought, 
And  Pii'b  to  adopted  empire  brought. 
How  Ihall  I  then  my  doubtful  thoughts  exprefc, 
That  mull  his  ftifFaiiigs  both  regret  and  blefs  ? 
For  when  his  early  valour  Heaven  had  croft ; 
And  all  at  Worc'ittr  but  the  honour  loft  ; 
i'ovc'd  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne, 
Ik  nnJc  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own  ; 


And,  viewing  monarchs'  fecret  arts  of  fway, 

A  royal  factor  for  his  kingdoms  lay, 

Thus  banifh'd  David  fpent  abroad  his  time, 

When  to  be  God's  anointed  was  his  crime  ; 

And  when  reftor'd,  made  his  proud  neighbours  rue 

Thofe  choice  remarks  he  from  his  travels  drew. 

Nor  is  he  only  by  afflictions  ihovvn 

To  conquer  other  realms,  but  rule  his  own : 

Recovering  hardly  what  he  loft  before, 

His  right  endears  it  much ;  his  purchafe  more, 

Inur'd  to  fuffer  ere  he  came  to  reign, 

No  rafh  procedure  will  his  actions  ftain  : 

To  bufinefs  ripen'd  by  digeftive  thought, 

His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought : 

As  they,  who  firft  proportion  understand, 

With  eafy  practice  reach  a  matter's  hand. 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 

On  night  the  honour'd  name  of  Counfeller, 

Since,  ftruck  with  rays  of  profperous  fortune  blind, 

We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 

In  fuch  adverfities  to  fcepters  train'd, 

The  name  of  Great  his  famous  grandfire  gain'd  : 

Who  yet  a  king  alone  in  name  and  right, 

With  hunger,  cold,  and  angry  Jove  did  fight ; 

Shock'd  by  a  covenanting  league's  vaft  powers, 

As  holy  and  as  catholic  as  our's  : 

'Till  fortune's  fruitlefs  fpite  had  made  it  known, 

Her  blows  not  mook  but  riveted  his  throne. 

Some  lazy  ages,  loft  in  fleep  and  eafe, 
No  action  leave  to  bufy  chronicles  : 
Such,  whnfe  lupine  felicity  but  makes 
In  ftory  chafms,  in  epocha  mi/takes; 
O'er  whom  time  gently  makes  his  wings  of  down, 
'Till  with  his  filent  fickle  they  are  mown. 
Such  is  not  Charles's  too  too  active  age, 
Which,  govern'd  by  the  wild  diftemper'd  rage 
Of  ibme  black  ftar  infe<fting  all  the  ikiefi, 
Made  him  at  his  own  coft  like  Adam  wife. 
Tremble  ye  nations,  which  fecure  before, 
Laugh'd  at  thofe  arms  that  'gainft  ourfelves  we 

bore 

Rouz'd  by  the  laftx  of  his  own  ftubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  aflail. 
With  alga  who  the  facred  altar  ftrews  .? 
To  all  the  fea  gods  Charles  an  offering  owes : 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  (hall  be  flain, 
A  lamb  to  you,  ye  tempefts  of  the  main  : 
For  thofe  loud  ftorms  that  did  againft  him  roar, 
Have  caft  his  fhipwreck'd  veflel  on  the  fhore. 
Yet  as  wife  artifts  mix  their  colours  fo, 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go  ; 
Black  fteals  unheeded  from  the  neighbouring  white, 
Without  offending  the  well-cozen'd  fight  : 
So  on  us  ftole  our  blefied  change ;  while  we 
Th'  tfFed  did  feel,  but  fcarce  the  manner  fee. 
Frofts  that  conftrain  the  ground,  and  birth  deny 
To  flowers  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie, 
Do  feldom  their  ufurping  power  withdraw, 
But  raging  floods  purfue  their  hafly  thaw. 
Our  thaw  was  mild,  the  cold  not  chas'd  away, 
But  10ft  in  kindly  heat  of  lengthen'd  clay. 
Heaven  would  no  bargain  for  its  blefiings  drive, 
But  what  we  could  not  pay  for,  freely  give. 
The  Prince  of  peace  would  like  himfelf  confer 
A  gift  unhop'd,  without  the  price  of  war  : 

A  iij 
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Yet,  as  he  knew  m>  blcfling's  worth,  took  care, 
That  we  mould  know  it  by  repeated  prayer; 
Which  ftorm'd  the  ikies,  and  ravifh'd  Charlex  from 
As  heaven  itfelf  is  took  by  violence.  [thence, 

Booth's  forward  valour  only  fcrv'd  to  fhow, 
He  durft  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe  : 
Th'  attempt  was  fair ;  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come  :  fo.  like  the  watchful  traveller 
That  by  the  moon's  miftaken  light  did  rife, 
Lay  d«wn  again,  and  clos'd  hi.'  weary  eyes. 
'Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  defign'd  to  loofe 
Thofe  real  bonds  falfe  freedom  did  im|>ofe 
The  bleffed  faints,  that  watch'd  this  turning  fcene, 
Did  from  their  ftars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  fee  frnall  clues  draw  vafleft  weights  along, 
Hot  in  their  bulk  but  in  their  order  ftrong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  flight  touch  reftore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 
With  each  fuch  fond  chimeras  we  purfue, 
A«  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  fubdue  : 
But  when  ourfclvcs  to  aclion  we  betake, 
It  fhuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  ehemifls  make. 
How  hard  was  then  his  tafk  !  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  naturally  we  fee  ? 
Man's  architect  diilindly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  mufcles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain, 
Through  viewlcfs  conduits  fpirits  to  difpetife  ; 
The  Jprings  of  motion  from  the  feat  of  fenfe. 
'Twas  not  the  hafty  produd  of  a  day, 
But  the  well-ripcn'd  fruit  of  wife  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  ftrook, 
Would  let  him  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 
Pur  healthful  food  the  ftomach  labours  thus, 
At  firft  embracing  what  it  flraight  di-th  crufh. 
Wife  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humourscrude: 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 
Till  fome  fafe  crifis  authorize  their  fkill. 
Nor  could  his  ac"ls  too  clofe  a  vizard  wear, 
To  'fcape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught  to  fear, 
And  guard  wi;h  caution  that  polluted  neft, 
Whence  Legion  twice  before  was  difpofieft  : 
Once  facred  houfe  ;  which  when  they  tnfer'd  in, 
They  thought  the  place  could  fanclify  a  fin  ; 
Like  thofe  that  vainly  hop'd  kind  heaven  would 

wink, 

While  to  cxcefs  on  martyrs'  tombs  they  'drink. 
And  as  devouter  Turks  firft  warn  their  fouls 
To  part,  before  they  tafte  forbidden  bowls  : 
So  thefe,  when  their  black  crimes  they  went  sbout, 
Firft  timely  charm'd  their  ufelefa  conscience  out. 
Religion's  ir.me  againft  itfelf  was  made  ; 
The  fhadow  (crv'd  the  fubftance  to  invade  ; 
Like  zealous  millions,  tin  /  did  care  pretend 
Of  Jbult.  in  (hew,  but  made  the  gold  their  end. 
rl  li'  inctnfed  powers  beheld  with  fcorn  from  high 
And  heaven  fo  far  diftant  from  the  fky,    [ground, 
Which   dtirir,    with  horfes  hor.fs   that    beaf  the 
And  martial  brafs,  bejy  the  thunder's  found. 
'  I  \yas  hence  at  length  juft  vengeance  thought  it  fit 
To  fpecd  their  ruin  by  their  impious  wit. 
Thusbf'Tza,  curs'd  with  a  too  fertile  brain, 
L<  ft  by  his  wiles  the  power  his  wit  did  gain. 
Henceforth  their  fwgue  muft  fpend  at  kffer  rate, 
Than  in  ifs  fiair.ts  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate. 


Suffer 'd  to  live,  they  are  like  Helots  fet, 
A  virtuous  (hame  within  us  to  beget. 
For  by  example  moft  we  finn'd  before, 
And  glafs-like  clearnefs  mix'd  with  frailty  bore. 
But  fince  reform'd  by  what  we  did  amifs, 
We  by  our  fufferings  learn  to  prize  our  blifs  : 
Like  early  lovers,  whofe  unpra&is'd  hearts 
Were  long  the  may-game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they,  find  their  jealoufies  were  vain, 
With  double  htat  renew  their  fires  again. 
'Twas  this  produc'd  the  joy  that  hurry'd  o'er 
Such  fwarms  of  Englifti  to  the  neighbouring  fli ore, 
To  fetch  that  prize,  by  which  Batavia  made 
So  rich  amends  for  our  impoverifh'd  trade. 
Oh  had  you  feen  from  Schevelin's  barren  fhore, 
(Crowded  with  troops,  and  barren  now  no  more,) 
Afflicted  Holland  to  his  farewell  bring 
True.,  forrow,  Holland  to  regret  a  king  ! 
While  waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride, 
And  willing  winds  to  their  lower'd  fails  deny'd. 
The  watering  ftreamers,  flags,  and  ftandards  out, 
The  merry  feamen's  rude  but  chearful  fhnut ; 
And  laft  the  cannons  voice  that  fhouk  the  fkies,^ 
And,  as  it  fares  in  fudden  ecftafies, 
At  once  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eyes.  J 

The  Nafeby  now  no  longer  England's  fhame, 
But  better  to  be  loft  in  Charles's  name, 
(Like  fome  unequal  bride  in  nobler  fheets) 
Receives  her  lord  :  the  joyful  London  meets 
The  princely  York,  himfelf  alone  a  freight ; 
The   Swift-fure   groans  beneath  great   Glofler'f 

weight : 

Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  breeds,  with  thefe, 
He  that  was  born  to  drown  might  crofs  the  feas. 
Heaven  could  not  own  a  Providence,  and  take 
The  wealth  three  nations  ventur'd  at  a  ftake. 
The  fame  indulgence  Charles's  voyage  blefs'd, 
Which  in  his  right  had  miiacles  confefs'd. 
The  winds  that  never  moderation  knew, 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew  ; 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  ftraighten'd    lungs,   or   confcious  of  their 
The  Britifh  Amphy trite,  fmooth  and  clear,  [charge, 
In  richer  azure  never  did  appear ; 
Proud  her  returning  prince  to  entertain 
VViih  the  fubmitted  fafces  of  the  main. 

AND  welcome  now,great  monarch,  to  your  own; 
Behold  th?  approaching  ciifts  of  Albiqn  : 
It  is  no  longtr  motion  cheats  your  view, 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you. 
The  land  returns,  and,  in  the  white  it  wears, 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  forrow  bears. 
But  you,  whofe  goodnefs  your  defcert  doth  (hew, 
Your  heavenly  parentage  and  earthly  too  ; 
By  that  fame  mjldnefs,  v/hich  your  father's  crown 
Before  did  ravifti,  (hall  fccure  your  own. 
Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  lefs  fwcet  than  a  forgiving  mind. 
Thus,  when  th'  Almighty  would  to  Mofes  give 
A  fight  of  all  he  could  behold  and  live  ; 
A  voice  before  his  er.try  did  proclaim 
Long-fuffering,  goodneis,  mercy,  in  his  name. 
Your  power  to  juftice  doth  iubmit  your  caufef 
Your  grodnefs  only  is  above  the  laws ; 
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Whnfe  rigid  letter,  while  pronounc'd  by  you, 
Is  fofter  made.     So  winds  that  tempefts  brew, 
When  through  Arabian  groves  they  take   their 

flight, 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lofe  their  fpite. 
And  as  thofe  lees,  that  troubled  it,  refine 
The  agitated  foul  of  generous  wine  : 
So  rears  of  joy,  for  your  returning,  fpilt ; 
Work  out,  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. 
Me^hinks  I  fee  thofe  crouds  on  Dover's  ftrand, 
Who,  in  their  hafte  to  welcome  you  to  land, 
Chok'd  up  'he  beach  with  their  ftill-growing  ftore, 
And  made  a  wilder  torrent  on  the  Ihore  ; 
While,  fpurr'd  with  eager  thoughts  of  paft  delight, 
Thofe,  who  had  feen  you,  court  a  fecond  fight ; 
Preventing  ftill  your  fteps  and  making  hafte 
To  meet  you  often  wheref  e'er  you  paft. 
How  (hall  1  fpeak  of  that  triumphant  day, 
When  you  renew'd  th'  expiring  pomp  of  May  ! 
(A  month  that  owns  an  intereft  in  your  name  : 
You  and  the  flowers  are  its  peculiar  claim.) 
That  ftar,  that  at  your  birth  fhone  out  fo  bright, 
It  ftain'd  the  duller  fun's  meridian  light, 
Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew, 
Guiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worfhip  you. 
And  now  Time's  whiter  feries  is  begun, 
Which  in  foft  centuries  mail  fmoothly  run  : 
Thcfe  clouds,  that  overcaft  your  morn,  fhall  fly, 
Bifpeli'd  to  fartheft  corners  of  the  Iky. 


Our  nation  with  united  intereft  bleft, 

Not  now  content  to  poize,  fhall  fway  the  reft. 

Abroao?your  empire  fhall  no  limits  know, 

But,  like  the  fea,  in  boundlefs  chicles  flow. 

Your  much-lov'd  fleet  fhall,  with  a  wide  command, 

Befiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land  : 

And  as  old  Time  his  offspring  fwallow'd  down, 

Our  ocean  in  its  depths  all  feas  fhall  drown. 

Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirates'  rapine  free, 

Our  merchants  fhall  no  more  adventurers  be  : 

N  r  m  the  fartheft  Eaft  thofe  dangers  iear, 

Which  humble  Holland  rauft  diflemble  here. 

Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  Indies  owes ; 

For  whac  the  powerful  takes  not  he  beftows ; 

And  France,  that  did  an  exile's  prefence  fear, 

May  juftly  apprehend  you  ftill  too  near. 

At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  ceafe, 

And  factious  fouls  are  wearied  into  peace. 

The  difcontented  now  are  only  they, 

Whofe  crimes  before  did  your  juft  caufe  betray  : 

Of  thofe  your  edidls  fome  reclaim  from  fin, 

But  moft  your  life  and  bleft  example  win.      [way 

Oh  happy  prince,  whom  heaven  hath  taught  the 

By  paying  vows  to  have  more  vows  to  pay! 

Oh  happy  age  !  Oh  times  like  thofe  alone, 

By  fate  referv'd  for  great  Auguftus'  throne  ! 

When  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  forcfhew 

The  world  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  you. 


TO  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


A  PANEGYRIC  ON  HIS  CORONATION. 


IN  that  wild  deluge  where  the  world  was  drown'd* 
When  life  and  fin  one  common  tomb  had  found, 
The  firft  fmall  profped  of  a  rifing  hill 
With  various  notes  of  joy  the  ark  did  fill : 
Yet  when   that  flood   in   its   own    depths  was 

drown'd, 

It  left  behind  it  falfe  and  flipper y  ground ; 
And  the  more  folemn  pomp  was  ftill  deferr'd, 
Till  new-born  nature  in  frefh  looks  appear'd. 
Thus,  royal  fir,  to  fee  you  landed  here, 
Was  caufe  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year  : 
Nor  would  your  care  thofe  glorious  joys  repeat, 
Till  they  at  once  might  be  fecure  and  great : 


Till  your  kind  beams,  by  their  continued  flay, 
Had  warm'd  the  ground,  and  call'd  the  damps 

away. 

Such  vapours,  while  your  powerful  influence  dries, 
Then  fooneft  vanifh  when  they  higheft  rife. 
Had  greater  hafte  thefe  facred  rites  prepar'd, 
Some  guilty  months  had  in  your  triumphs  fhar'd : 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own  ; 
Your  glories  may  without  our  crimes  be  fhown. 
We  had  not  yet  exhaufted  all  our  ftore, 
When  you  refrefh'd  our  joys  by  adding  more: 
As  heaven,  of  old,  difpens'd  celeftial  dew, 
You  gave  us  manna,  and  ftill  give  us  new. 
A  iiij 
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Now  our  fad  ruins  are  rcmov'd  from  fight, 
The  feafon  too  comes  fraught  with  new  delight  : 
Time  fcems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  ftoop, 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  fickly  feathers  droop  : 
Soft  weftern  winds  waft  o'er  the  gaudy  fpring, 
And  open'd  fcenes  of  flowers  and  blofloms  bring, 
To  grace  this  happy  day,  while  you  appear, 
Not  king  of  us  alone,  but  of  the  year. 
All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart : 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourfelf  the  greateil  part  : 
Loud  fhotits  the  nation's  happinefs  proclaim, 
And  heaven  this  day  is  feaftsd  with  your  name. 
Your  cavalcade  the  fair  fpc&atcrs  view, 
From  their  high  ftandings,  yet  look  up  to  you. 
From  your  brave  train  each  tingles  out  a  pxey, 
And  longs  to  date  a  concjueft  from  your  day. 
Nowcharg'd  with  blefiir.gs  while  you  feck  repofc, 
Officious  flumbers  hafte  your  eyes  to  clofc; 
And  glorious  dreams  ftand  ready  to  rcftore 
The  pleafmg  fhapes  of  all  you  faw  before. 
Next  to  the  facred  temple  you  are  led, 
Where   waits  a  crown  for    your    more  facred 

head  : 

How  juftly  from  the  church  that  crown  is  due, 
Preferv'd  from  ruin,  and  reftor'd  by  you  ! 
The  grateful  choir  their  harmony  employ, 
Not  to  make  greater,  but  more  folemn  joy. 
Wrapt  foft  and  warm  your  name  is  fent  on  high, 
As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incenfe  fly  : 
Jvlufic  herfelf  is  loft,  in  vain  fhe  brings 
Her  choiceft  notes  to  praife  the  b£ft  of  kings : 
Her  melting  drains  in  yotfa  tomb  have  found, 
And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  fweetneis  drown'd. 
He  that  brought  peace,  all  difcord  jcould  atone, 
His  name  is  mufic  of  itfelf  alone.    ' 
Now  while  the  facred  oil  anoints  your  head, 
And  fragrant  fcents,  begun  from  you,  are  fprea4 
Through   the   large   dome  ;   the   people's  joyful 

found, 

Sent  back,  is  ftill  preferv'd  in  hallow'd  ground  ; 
Which  in  one  blefiing  mix'd  defcends  on  you  ; 
As  heighten'd  fpirits  fall  in  richer  dew.: 
Not  that  our  wifiies  do  increafe  your  ftore, 
1'ull  of  yourfelf  you  can  admit  no  more  : 
We  add  not  to  your  glory,  but  employ 
Our  time,  like  angels,  in  exprefling  joy. 
Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hopes  alone, 
Create  that  joy,  but  full  fruition  : 
We  know  thofe  bleffings  which  we  muft  pofTefs, 
And  judge  of  future-  by  paft  happinef?. 
No  promtfe  can  oblige  a  prince  fo  much 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  fuch. 
A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breaft, 
And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  reft. 
Good  aliens  ftill  muft  be  maiutainM  with  good, 
As  bodies  nourilVd  with  refcmbling  food. 
You  have  already  quench'd  fedit ion's  brand  ; 
And  zeal,  which  biuut  it,  only  warms  the  Jand. 


The  jealous  feels,  that  dare  not  truft  their  caufe 

So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 

You  for  their  umpire  and  their  fynod  take, 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  Cxfar  make. 

Kind  heaven  fo  rare  a  temper  did  provide, 

That  guilt  repenting  mi^ht  in  it  confide;. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  let  : 

But  'tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget. 

Vii  tues  unknown  to  thefe  rough  northern  climes 

From   milder   heavens  you  bring  without  dieir 

crimes. 

Your  calmnef<  does  no  aftcr-ftorms  provide, 
Nor  feeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 
When  empire  firll  from  families  did  fpring, 
Then  every  father  govern 'd  as  a  king  : 
But  you,  that  are  a  fovereign  prince,  ullay 
Imperial  power  with  your  paternal  fvvay.    [bends, 
From  thofe  great  carrs  when  eafe  your  foul  un- 
Your  pleafurcs  are  defign'd  to  noble  ends  ? 
Born  to  command  the  miftref*  of  the  feas,  [pleafe. 
Your  thoughts  themfelves  in   that  blue  empire 
Hither  in  fu miner  evenings  you  repair 
To  taftc  thefraicbeur  of  the  purer  air  : 
Uncounted  here  you  ride,  when  winter  raves, 
With  Caefar's  heart  that  rofe  above  the  waves. 
More  I  could  finjj,  but  fear  my  numbers  ftays; 
No  loyal  fubjcdt  dares  that  courage  praife. 
!n  {lately  frigates  moft  delight  you  find, 
Where  well-drawn  battles  fire  your  martial  mint!. 
What  to  your  cares  we  owe,  is  learnt  from  hence, 
When  ev'n  your  pleafures  ferve  for  our  defence. 
Beyond  your  court  flows  in  th'  admitted  tide, 
Where  in  new  depths  the  wondering  fifties  glide  : 
Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  fleep ; 
When,  tir'd  at  fea,  within  this  bay  they  creep. 
Here  the  miftruftful  fowl  no  harm  fufpe&s, 
So  fafe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 
From  your  lov'd  Thames  a  blefiing  yet  is  due, 
Second  alone  to  that  it  brought  in  you  ;          [fate, 
A  queen,  near  whofe  chafte  womb,  ordain'J  by 
The  fouls  of  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait. 
It  was  your  love  before  made  difcord  ccaie  : 
Your  love'  is  deftin'd  to  your  country's  peace. 
Both  Indies,  rivals  in  your  bed,  provide 
With  gold  or  jewels  to  adorn  your  bride. 
This  to  a  mighty  king  prefents  rich  ore. 
While  that  with  incenfe  does  a  god  implore. 
Two   kingdoms   wait  your   doom,  and,  as  you. 

choole, 

This  muft  receive  a  crown,  or  that  muft  lofc. 
Thus  from  your  royal  oak,  like  Jove's  of  old, 
Are  arifwers  fought,  and  deftinies  foretold  : 
Propitious  oracles  are  begg'd  with  vows, 
And  crowns  that  grow  upon  the  facred  boughs. 
Your  fubje»9s,  while  you  weigh  the  nation's  fate, 
Sufptnd  to  both  their  doubtful  love  or  hate  : 
Choofe  only,  fir,  that  fo  they  may  poftefs 
With  their  own  peace  their  children's  happincfs. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HYDE, 


PRESENTED  ON  NEW-YEAR's  DAY,  1662. 


Mr  LORD, 

WHILE  flattering  crouds  officioufly  appear 
To  give  themfelves,  net  you,  an  happy  year ; 
And  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  prefents  prove 
How  much  they  hope,  but  not  how  well  they  love ; 
The  Mufes,  who  your  early  courtfhip  bouft, 
Though  now  your  flames  are  with  their  beauty  loft, 
Yet  watch  their  time,  that,  if  you  have  forgot 
They  were  your  rniftrefTes,  the  world  may  not : 
Decay'd  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love ; 
And  now  prefent,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That  courted  long,  at  length  are  forc'd  to  woo. 
For  ftill  they  look  on  you  with  fuch  kind  eyes, 
As  thofe  that  fee  the  church's  fovereign  rife ; 
From  their  own  order  chofe,  in  whofe  high  (late, 
They  think  themfelves  the  feccnd  choice  of  fate. 
When  our  great  monarch  into  exile  went, 
Wit  and  religion  fuffer'd  banimment. 
Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrap'd  in  fire  and 

fmoke, 

The  hclplefs  gods  their  burning  fhrines  forfook  ; 
They  with  the  vanquifh'd  prince  and  party  go, 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe. 
At  length  the  Mules  ftand,  reftor'd  again 
To  that  great  charge  which  nature  did  ordain  j 
And  their  lov'd  Druids  feem  reviv'd  by  fate, 
While  you  difpenfe  the  laws,  and  guide  the  ftate. 
The  nation's  foul,  our  monarch,  does  difpenfe, 
Through  you,  to  us,  his  vital  influence  ; 
You  are  the  channel,  where  thofe  fpirits  flow, 
And  work  them  higher,  as  to  us  they  go. 

In  open  prolpedt  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  feems  join'd  unto  the  flcy  : 
So  in  this  hemilphere  otir  utmoft  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you ; 
Our  fight  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd, 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree, 
That,  though  your  crbs  of  different  grcsatnefs  be, 
Vet  both  are  for  each  other's  ufe  difpos'd, 
His  to  indole,  and  yc^rs  to  be  indos'd. 


Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
Except  an  emptinefs  had  come  between. 
Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 
And  fhare  his  burden  where  he  fhares  his  heart. 
In  you  his  fleep  ftill  wakes  ;  his  pleafures  find 
Their  (hare  of  bufmefs  in  your  labouring  mind. 
So  when  the  weary  fun  his  place  refigns, 
He  leaves  his  light,  and  by  reflection  fhines. 

Juftice,  that  fits  and  frowns  where  public  laws 
Exclude  foft  mercy  from  a  private  caufe, 
In  your  tribunal  moft  herfelf  does  pleafe  ; 
There  only  fmiles  becaufe  the  lives  at  cafe; 
And,  like  young  David,  finds  her  ftrength  the 

more, 

When  difincumber'd  from  thefe  arms  flic  wore. 
Heaven  would  our  royal  mafter  fhould  exceed 
Moft  in  that  virtue,  which  we  moft  did  need  ; 
And  his  mild  father  (who  too  late  did  find 
All  mercy  vain  but  what  with  pwer  was  join'd) 
His  fatal  goodnefe  left  to  fitter  times, 
Not  to  increafe,  but  to  abfolve  our  crimes  : 
But  when  the  heir  of  this  vaft  treafure  knew 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you 
(Too  great  for  any  objeci  to  retain), 
He  wifely   ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again  : 
Yet,  pafiing  through  your  hands,  it  gathers  more, 
As  ftreams,  through  mines,  bear  tincture  of  their 
While  empiric  politicians  ufe  deceit,  [ore, 

Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat; 
You  boldly  fhew  that  flcill  which  they  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end  t 
Which  fhould  you  veil,  we  might  unwind  the  clue, 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you. 
And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found,  before 
Thofe  rich  perfumes,  which,  from  the  happy  more, 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey 'd, 
Whofe  guilty  fweetnefs  firft  their  world  betray'd  j 
So  by  your  couniels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  undifcover'd  world  in  you. 
By  you  our  monarch  does  that  fame  aflure, 
Which  kings  luuii  have,  or  cannot  live  feciurc 


1® 

For  profperous  princes  gain  their  fubje6h  heart, 
\Vho  love  that  praife  in  which  themfclvcs  have 
By  you  he  fits  thofe  fubjecls  to  obey  [part. 

As  heaven's  eternal  monarch  does  convey 
Hi«  power  unfeen,  and  man  to  his  dtfigns, 
By  hii  bright  minifters  the  ftars,  inclines. 
,  Our  fetting  fun,  from  his  declining  feat, 
Shot  beams  of  kindnefs  on  you,  not  of  heat : 
And,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few, 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  migh*  be  true, 
Made  you  the  favourite  of  his  laft  fad  times, 
That  is  a  fuffrrer  in  his  fubjecls  crimes  : 
Thus  thofe  firft  favours  you  receiv'd,  were  fcnt, 
Like  heaven's-  rewards  in  earthly  punifiiment. 
Yet  fortune,  confcious  of  your  deftiny, 
Ev'n  then  took  care  to  lay  you  foftly  by ; 
And  wrap'd  your  fate  among  her  precious  things, 
Kept  frefli  to  be  unfolded  with  your  king's. 
Shewn  all  at  once  you  dazzbd  fo  our  eyes, 
As  new-born  Pallas  did  the  gods  furprize  : 
When,  fpringing  forth  from  Jove's  new-clofing 

wound, 

She  (truck  the  warlike  fpear  into  the  ground  : 
Which  fprouting  leaves  did  fuddenly  inclofe, 
And  peaceful  olives  {haded  as  they  rofe. 

How  ftrangely  adive  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
Whofe  reftlefs  motions  lefs  than  wars  do  ceafe  ! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour  but  from  noife ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  em 
ploys  : 

Such  is  the  mighty  fwiftnefs  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth,  it  leaves  our  fenfe  behind, 
While  you  fo  fmoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  fphere, 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  reft  appear. 
For,  as  in  nature's  fwiftnefs,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along, 
All  feems  at  reft  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mov'd  by  the  foul  of  the  fame  harmony, 
So,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care, 
We  reft  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  fhare. 
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Let  envy  then  thofe  crimes  within  you  fee, 

From  which  the  happy  never  muft  be  free ; 

Envy,  that  does  with  mifery  rcfide, 

The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  pride. 

Thiok  it  not  hard,  if  at  fo  cheap  a  rate 

Yon  can  fccure  the  conftancy  of  fate, 

Whofe  kindnefs  fent  what  does  their  malice  feeni, 

By  leffer  ills  the  greater  to  redeem. 

Nor  caji  we  this  weak  fliower  a  tempeft  call, 

But  drops  of  heat,  that  in  the  iun-fhine  fall. 

You  have  already  wearied  fortune  fo, 

She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe ; 

But  fits  all  breathlefs,  and  admires  to  feel 

A  fate  fo  weighty,  that  it  ftops  her  wheel. 

In  all  things  elfe  above  our  humble  fate, 

Your  equal  mind  yet  fwells  not  into  ftate, 

But,  like  fome  mountain  in  thofe  happy  ifles, 

Where  in  perpetual  fpring  young  nature  fmiles, 

Your  greatnefs  {hews  :  no  horror  to  affright, 

But  trees  for  {hade,  and  flowers  to  court  the  fight : 

Sometimes  the  hill  fubmits  itfelf  a  while 

In  fmail  defcents,  which  do  its  height  beguile  ; 

And  fometimes  mounts,  but  fo  as  billows  play, 

Whofe   rife    not  hinders,    but  makes  {hort  our 

way. 

Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know, 
Sees  rowling  tempefts  vainly  beat  below  ; 
And,  like  Olympus'  top,  th'  impreflion  wears 
Of  love  and  friendfliip  writ  in  former  years. 
Yet,  unimpair'd  with  labours,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  feems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget, 
And  meafure  change,  but  {hare  no  part  of  it. 
And  ftill  it  {hall  without  a  weight  increafc, 
Like  this  new  year,  whofe  motions  never  ceafe* 
For  fince  the  glorious  courfe  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  fun, 
It  muft  both  weightlefs  and  immortal  prove, 
Becaufe  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 
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A  s  needy  gallants,  in  the  fcrivener's  hands, 
Court  the  rich  knaves  that  gripe  their   mortgag'd 
The  firft  fat  buck  of  all  the  feafon's  fent,    [lands ; 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  complimenc ; 
The  dotage  of  Ibme  Englifhmen  is  fuch, 
To  fawn  on  thofe  who  ruin  them,  the  Dutch. 
They  (hall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  thofe  who  of  the  fame  religion  are. 
The  Straits,  the  Guinea-trade,  the  herrings  too  ; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendfhip,  they  (hall  pickle  you. 
Some  are  refolv'd  not  to  find  out  the  cheat, 
But,  cutkold-like,  love  them  that  do  the  feat. 
What  injuries  foe'er  upon  us  fall, 
Yet  ftill  the  fame  religion  anfwers  all. 
Religion  wheedled  us  to  civil  war, 
Drew.Englifh  blood,  and  Dutchman's  now  would 
•Be  gull'd  no  longer  for  you'll  find  it  true     [fpare. 
They  have  no  more  religion,  faith !  than  you, 
Jntereft's  the  god  they  worfhip  in  their  {late, 
And  we,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that. 
Well  monarchies  may  own  religion's  name, 
But  (Utes  are  athiefts  in  their  very  frame. 


They  fliare  a  fin;  and  fuch  proportions  fall, 
That,  like  a  ftink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  all. 
Think  on  their  rapine,  falfehood,  cruelty,        [be. 
And  that  what  once  they  were,  they  ftill  would 
To  one  well-born  the  affront  in  worfe  and  more, 
When  he's  abus'd  and  baffled  by  a  boor. 
Within  ill  grace  the  Dutch  their  mifchiefs  do, 
They've  both  ill  nature  and  ill  manners  too. 
Well  may  they  boaft  themfelves  an  aucient  nation,' 
For  they  were  bred  e'er  manners  were  in  fafhion  : 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  fet  them  free 
Only  from  honour  and  civility. 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthlyride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  ftate  mankind  beftride. 
Their  fway  became  them  with  as  ill  a  mien, 
As  their  own  paunches  fwell  above  their  chin. 
Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth  but  humour, 
And  only  two  kings'  touch  can  cure  the  tumour. 
As  Cato  fruits  of  Afric  difplay'; 
Let  us  before  our  eyes  their  Indies  lay  : 
All  loyal  Englifh  will  like  him  conclude  ; 
Let  Caefar  lire,  and  Carthage  be  fubdew'd, 
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To  her  Royal  Highnefs 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK, 

ON    THE 

MEMORABLE  VICTORY  GAINED  BY  THE  DUKE  OVER  THE  HOLLANDERS, 

JUNE  3.  1665, 

AND  ON  HER  JOURNEY  AFTERWARDS  INTO  THE  NORTH, 


WH»N,  for  our  lakes,  your  hero  you  refign'd, 
To  fwellmg  feas,  and  every  faithlefs  wind  ; 
When  you  releas'd  his  courage,  and  fet  free 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy ; 
You  lodg'd  your  country's  cares  within  your  bread 
(The  manfion  where  foft  love  fhould  only  reft)  ; 
And,  e'er  our  foes  abroad  were  overcome, 
The  nobleft  conqueft  you  had  gain'd  at  home. 
Ah,  what  concerns  did  both  your  fouls  divide  ! 
Your  honour  gave  us  what  your  love  denied  : 
And  'twas  for  him  much  eafier  to  fubduc 
Thofe  foe*  he  fought  with,  then  to  part  from  you. 
That  glorious  day,  which  two  fuch  navies  faw, 
As  each  unmatch'd  might  to  the  world  give  law, 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  fhould  obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  fea  : 
The  winds  were  hufh'd,  the  waves  in  ranks  were 
As  awfully  as  when  God's  people  paft  :          [caft, 
Thofe,  yet  uncertain  on  whofe  fails  to  blow, 
Thefc,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought  to  flow, 
Then  with  the  Duke  your  Highnefs  rul'd  the 

day: 

While  all  the  brave  did  his  command  obey, 
The  fair  and  pious  under  you  did  pray. 
How  powerful  are  chaftc  vows !  the  wind,and  tide 
You  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  Englifh  fide. 
Thus  to  your  much  lov'd  lord  you  did  convey 
An  unknown  fuccour,  fent  the  ncareft  way. 
New  vigour  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brought, 
(So  Molca  was  upheld  while  Ifracl  fought) 


w, 


While,  from  afar,  we  heard  the  cannon  playt 

Like  diftant  thunder  on  a  fhiny  day. 

For  abfent  friends  we  are  afham'd  to  fear, 

When  we  confider  what  you  ventur'd  there. 

Ship*,  men,  and  arms,  our  country  might  reflore; 

But  fuch  a  leader  could  fupply  no  more. 

With  generous  thoughts  of  conqueft  he  did  burn% 

Yet  fought  not  more  to  vanquifh  than  return. 

Fortune  and  victory  he  did  purfue, 

To  bring  them  as  the  Haves  to  wait  on  you. 

Thus  beauty  ravifh'd  the  rewards  of  fame, 

And  the  fair  triumph'd  when  the  brave  o'ercaine, 

Then,  as  you  meant  to  fpread  another  way 

By  land  your  conquefts,  fur  as  his  by  fea, 

Leaving  our  fouthern  clime,  you  march 'd  along 

The  ftubborn  North,  ten  thoufand  Cupids  ftrong. 

Like  commons  the  nobility  to  refort, 

In  crowding  heaps,  to  fill  your  moving  court : 

To  welcome  your  approach  the  vulgar  run, 

Like  fome  new  envoy  from  the  diftant  fun, 

And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go, 

Bleffing  themfelves,  and  wondering  at  the  fhow. 

So  when  the  new-born  Phoenix  firft  is  feen, 

Her  feather'd  fubjeds  all  adorn  their  queen, 

And  while  fhe  makes  her  progrcfs  through  th$ 

Eaft, 

From  every  grove  her  numerous  train  's  increas'd : 
Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  fings, 
And  jound  him  the  ple,as'd  audience  clap  their 

wings. 


ANNUS   MIRABILIS: 

THE 

YEAR    OF    WONDERS, 

M.DC.LXrJ. 

AN    HISTORICAL    POEM. 


TO   THE 

METROPOLIS   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN, 

The  mod  renowned  and  late  flourifhing 

c / y r  OF  LONDON, 

IN     ITS 

,  THE  LORD  MATOR  AND  COURT  OF  ALDERMEN, 
THE  SHERIFFS,  AND  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  17. 


As  perhaps  I  am  the  firft  whoever  prefented  a  work  of  this  nature  to  the  metropolis  of  any  natio»; 
fb  it  is  likcwife  confonant  to  jufticc,  that  he  who  was  to  give  the  firft  example  of  fuch  a  dedication, 
fhould  begin  it  with  that  city,  which  has  fet  a  pattern  to  all  others  of  true  loyalty,  invincible  cou 
rage,  and  unftiaken  conftancy.  Other  cities  have  been  praifed  for  the  fame  virtues,  but  J  am  much 
deceived  if  any  have  fo  dearly  purchafed  their  reputation;  their  fame  has  been  won  them  by 
cheaper  trials  than  an  expenfive,  though  neceflary  war,  a  confuming  peftilence,  and  a  more  con- 
fuming  fire.  To  fubmit  yourfelves  with  that  humility  to  the  judgments  of  heaven,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  raife  yourfelves  with  that  vigour  above  all  human  enemies ;  to  be  combated  at  once 
from  above  and  from  below,  to  be  ftrucl:  down  and  to  triumph  •  I  know  not  whether  fuch  trials 
have  been  ever  paralleled  in  any  nation  :  the  refolution  and  fuccefies  of  them  never  can  be.  Never 
had  prince  or  people  more  mutual  rcafon  to  love  each  other,  if  fufiering  for  each  other  can  endear 
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affection.  You  have  come  together  a  pair  of  matchlefs  lovers,  through  many  difficulties ;  he, 
through  a  long  exile,  various  traverfes  of  fortune,  and  the  interpolation  of  many  rivals,  who  vio 
lently  ravifhed  and  with-held  you  from  him  :  and  certainly  you  have  had  your  fhare  in  fufferings. 
But  Providence  has  caft  upon  you  want  of  trade,  that  you  might  appear  bountiful  to  your  country'* 
neccflitits ;  and  the  reft  of  your  afflictions  are  not  more  the  effects  of  God's  difpleafure  (frequent 
examples  of  them  having  been  in  the  reign  of  the  moft  excellent  princes)  than  occafions  for  the  ma- 
aifefting  of  your  Chriftian  and  civil  virtues.  To  you  therefore  this  year  of  wonders  isjuftly  dedicated, 
becaufe  you  have  made  it  fo.  You,  who  are  to  ftand  a  wonder  to  all  years  and  ages,  and  who  have 
bnilt  yourfelves  an  immertal  monument  on  your  own  ruins.  You  are  now  a  Phcenix  in  her  afhes ; 
and,  as  far  as  humanity  can  approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the  fuffering  Deity :  but  Heaven  never  made 
fo  much  piety  and  virtue  to  leave  it  miferable.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  fome  virtuous  perfons  who 
have  ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtuous  nation :  Providence  is  engaged  too  deeply 
when  the  caufe  becomes  fo  general ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  it  has  refolved  the  ruin  of  that  people  at 
home,  which  it  has  bleffed  abroad  with  fuch  fucceffes.  I  am  therefore  to  conclude,  that  your  fuf- 
ferings  are  at  an  end ;  and  that  one  part  of  my  poem  has  not  been  more  an  hiftory  of  your  deftruc- 
tion,  than  the  other  a  prophecy  of  your  reftoration.  The  accomplifhment  of  which  happinefs,  a& 
it  is  the  wifh  of  every  true  Engliftunen,  fo  it  is  by  none  more  paffionately  defired,  than  by, 

The  greateft  of  your  admirers, 

And  moft  humble  of  your  fervants, 

i 
JOHN   DRYDEN. 


ANNUS     MIRABILIS. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENSUING  POEM, 


IN    A    LETTER    TO    THE 


HON.    SIR    ROBERT  HOWARD. 


3   I    R, 

I  AM  fo  many  ways  obliged  to  you,  and  fo  little 
able  to  return  your  favours,  that,  like  thofe  who 
owe  too  much,  I  can  only  live  by  getting  farther  into 
your  debt.  You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my 
fortune,  which  \vas  the  effect  of  your  noblenefs, 
but  you  have  been  folicitous  of  my  reputation, 
which  is  that  of  your  kindnefs.  It  is  not  long 
fince  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  perufing  a  play  for 
me,  and  now,  inftead  of  an  acknowledgment-,  I 
have  given  you  a  greater,  in  the  correction  of  a 
poem.  But  iince  you  are  to  bear  this  perfecution, 
I  will  at  leaft  give  you  the  encouragement  of  a 
martyr ;  you  could  never  fuffer  in  a  nobler  caufe. 
For  I  have  chofen  the  moft  heroic  fubje£,  which 
any  poet  could  defire :  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
defcribe  the  motives,  the  beginning,  progrefs,  and 
fucceffes,  of  a  moft  juft  and  neceffary  war ;  in  it, 
the  care,  management,  and  prudence  of  our  king ; 
the  condudt  and  valour  of  a  royal  admiral,  and  of 
two  incomparable  generals;  the  invincible  courage 
of  our  captains  and  feamen ;  and  three  glorious, 
victories,  the  refult  of  all.  After  this,  I  have,  in 
the  fire,  the  moft  deplorable,  but  withal  the  greateft, 
argument  that  can  be  imagined  :  the  dcftrudlion 
being  fo  fwift,  fo  fudden,  fo  vaft  and  miferable,  as 
nothing  can  parallel  in  ftory.  The  former  part  of 
this  poem,  relating  to  the  war,  is  but  a  due  expi 
ation  for  my  not  having  ferved  my  king  and 
«ountry  in  it.  All  gentlemen  are  almoft  obliged 


/  to  it :   and  I  know  no  reafon  we  mould  give  that 
'  advantage  to  the  commonality  of  England,  to  be 
I  foremoft  in  brave  actions,  which  the  nobles  of 
i  France  would   never  fuffer  in  their  peafants.     I 
fhould  not  have  written  this  but  to  a  perfon  who 
;  has  been  ever  forward  to  appear  in  all  employ 
ments  whither   his  honour  aud  generolity  have 
i  called  him.     The   latter  part  of  my  poem,  which 
j  defcribcs  the  Fire,  I  owe,  firft  to  the  piety  and  fa- 
|  therly  affection  of  our  monarch  to  his  fuffering 
fubje&s;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  the  courage, 
loyalty,  and  magnanimity  of  the  city  ;  both  which 
were  fo  confjpicuous,  that  I  wanted  words  to  cele 
brate  them  as  they  deferve.     I  have  called  my 
poem  Hiftorical,  not  Epic,  though  both  the  actions 
and  a&ors  are  as  much  heroic  as  any  poem  can 
contain.     But  fince  the  a&ion  is  not  properly  one, 
nor  that  accomplifhed  in  the  lafb  fuccefies,  I  hav6 
judged  it  too  bold  a  title  for  a  few  ftanzas,  which 
are  little  more  in  number  than  a  fingle  Iliad,  or 
the  longeft  of  the  JEneids.     For  this  reafon  (I 
mean  not  of  length,  but  bmken  a&ion,  tied  too 
feverely  to  the  lavfrs  of  hiflory)  I  am  apt  to  agree 
with  thofe,  who  rank  Lucan,  rather  among  hiilo- 
rians  in  verfe,  than  Epic  poets :    in  whofe  room, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  Silius  Italicus,  though  a  worfc 
writer,  may  more  juftly   be   admitted      I    have 
chofen  to  write  my  poem  in  quatrians,  or  ftanzas 
of  four  in  alternate  ihynie,  becaufe  I  have  ever 
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judged  them  more  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity 
both  for  the  found  and  number,  than  any  other 
•verfe  in  ufe  amongft  us ;    in  which  I  am  fure  I 
have  your  approbation.     The  learned  languages 
have  certainly  a  great  advantage  of  us,  in  not  be 
ing  tied  to  the  flavery  of  any  rhyme ;  and  were 
kfs  conftrained  hi  the  quantity  of  every  fy liable, 
•which  they  might  vary  with  fpondees  or  da&yls, 
befides  fo  many  other  helps  of  grammatical  fi 
gures,  for  the  lengthening  or  abreviation  of  them 
than  the  modern  are  in  the  clofe  of  that  one  fylla- 
ble,  which  often  confines,  and  more  often  cor 
rupts,  the  fenfe  of  all  the  reft.  Bnt  in  this  neceffity 
of  our  rhymes,  I  have  always  found  the  couplet 
verfe  moft  eafy,  though  not  fo  proper  for  this  oc- 
cafion  :    for  there  the  work  is  fooner  at  an  end, 
every  two  lines  concluding  the  labour  of  the  poet; 
but  in  quatrains  he  is  to  carry  it  farther  on,  and 
not  only  foj  but  to  bear  along  in  his  head  the 
troublefome  fcnfe   of  four  lines   together.     For 
thofe,  who  write   corre&ly  in  this  kind,  muft 
needs  acknowledge;  that  the  laft  line  of  the  ftanza 
is  to  be  confidered  in  the  competition  of  the  firft 
Neither  can  we  give  ourfelves  the  liberty  of  mak 
ing  any  part  of  a  verfe  for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  or 
concluding  with   a  word  which   is  not  current 
jEnglifh,  or  ufing  the  variety  of  female  rhymes ; 
ail  which  our  fathers  pradlifed  :   and  for  the  fe 
male  rhymes,  they  are  ftill  in  ufe  aniongft  other 
nations ;  with  the  Italian  in  every  line,  with  the 
Spaniard  promifcuoufly,  wirh  the  French  alter 
nately  ;  as  thofe  who  have  read  the  Alarique,  the 
Pucelli,  or  any  of  their  later  poems,  will  agree 
•with  me.     And  befides  this,  they  write  in  Alex- 
andrins,  or  verfes  of  fix  feet ;  fuch  as  aaiongft  us 
is  the  old  tranflation  of  Homer  by  Chapman  :    all 
•which,  by  lengthning  of  their  chain,  makes  the 
fpherc  of  their  activity  the  larger.     1  have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  the  choice  of  my  ftanza,  which  you 
may  remember  is  much  better  defended  in  the 
preface  to  Gondiberc ;  and  therefore  I  will  haftcn 
to  acquaint  you  with  my  endeavours  in  the  writ 
ing.     In  general  I  will  only  fay,  I  have  never  yet 
feen  the  defcription  of  any  naval  fight  in  the  pro- 
per  terms  which  are  ufcd  at  fea  :  and  if  there  be 
any  fuch  in  another  language,  as  that  of  Lucan  in 
the  third  of  his  Pharlalia,  yet  I  could  not  avail 
piyfelf  of  it  in  the  Engliih ;  the  terms  of  art  in 
overy  tongue  bearing  more  of  the  idiom  of  it  than 
any  other  words.     We  hear  indeed  among  our 
poets,  of  the  thundering  of  guns,  the  fmoke,  the 
«liforder,   and  the  Daughter ;   but   all   thefe   are 
common  notions.     And  certainly,  as  thofe  who  in 
*  logical  difpute  keep  in  general  terms,  would  hide 
a  fallacy  ;  fo  thole  who  do  it  in  any  poetical  de- 
icription,  would  veil  their  ignorance. 

•*  Defcripras  fcrvare  vices  op'enimque  colores, 
**  Cur  ego,  fi  nequeo  ignoroque,  Poeta fainter?" 

For  my  own  part,  if  1  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
fea,  yet  J  have  thought  it  r.o  fhame  to  learn  :  and 
ii  I  have  made  fomc  few  miftakes,  it  is  only,  as 
you  can  bear  me  witnefs,  became  I  have  wanted 


opportunity  to  corred  them ;   the  whole  poem 
being  firft  vvxittcn,  and   now  fcnt  you  from   a1 
place  where  1  have  not  fo  much  as  the  converfe  of 
any  feaman.     Yet  though  the  trouble  I  had  in 
writing  it  was  great,  it  was  no  more  than  recom- 
penfed  by  the  pleafure.     I  found  myfelf  fo  warm 
in  celebrating  the  praifes  of  military  men,  two 
fuch  efpecially  as  the  prince  and  general,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  infpired  me  with  thoughts  a- 
bove  my  ordinary  level.     And  I  am  well  fatisfied; 
that,  as  they  are  incomparably  the  beft  fubjedl  I 
ever  had,  excepting  only  the  royal  family,  fo  alfo, 
that  this  I  have  written  of  them  is  much  better 
than  what  I  have  performed  on  any  other.   I  have 
been  forced  to  help  out  other  arguments ;  but 
this  has  been  bountiful  to  me :   they  have  been 
low  and  barren  of  praife,  and  I  have  exalted  them, 
arid   made   them   fruitful;    but   here — "  Omnia 
"  fponte  tea  reddit  jufriffima  tellus."     I  have  had 
a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  plfafant  field  ;  fo  fertile,  that 
without  my  cultivating,  it  has  given  two  harvefts 
in  a  fumincf,  and  in  both  oppreffed  the  reaper. 
All  other  greatnefs  in  fubje&s  is  only  counterfeit : 
it  will  not  endure  the  teft  of  danger ;  the  great 
nefs  of  arms  is  only  real :  other  greatnefs  burdens 
a  nation  with  its  weight ;  this  fupports  it  with  its 
ftrength.     And  as  it  is  the  happinefs  of  the  age^ 
fo  it  is  the  peculiar  goodnefs  of  the  beft  of  kings, 
that  we  may  praife  his  fubjects  without  offending 
him.     Doubtlefs  it  proceeds  from  a  juft  confidence 
of  his  own  virtuej  which  the  luftre  of  no  other 
can  be  fo  great  as  to  darken  in  him ;  for  the  good 
or  the  valiant  £re  never  fafcly  praifed  under  a  bad; 
or  a  degenerate  prince.     But  to  return  from  this 
digreflioh   to   a   farther  account   of  my  poem;  1 
muft  crave  leave  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  adorn  it  with  noble  thoughts,  fo 
much  rhore  to  exprefs  thofe  thoughts  with  elocu 
tion.     The  compofirion  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  of  wit ;  and  wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing 
(if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe  a  fchool-diftinc- 
tion)  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagination 
in  the  writer,  which,  like  a  nimble  fpaniel,  beats 
over  and  ranges  through  the  field  of  memory,  till 
it  fprings  the  quarry  it  hunted  after  :   or,  without 
metaphor,  which  fearches  over  all  the  memory 
for   the  fpecies  or  ideas  of  thofe  things  which  it 
defigns  to  reprefent.     Wit  written  is  that  which 
is  well  defined,  the  happy  refult  of  thought,  or 
product  of  imagination.    But  to  proceed  from  wit, 
in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  the  proper  wit  of  an 
heroic   or  hiftorical  poem  j    I  judge  it  chiefly  to 
confift  in  the  delightful  imaging  of  perfons,  actions, 
pillions,  or  things.     It  is  not  the  jerk  or  fting  of 
an  epigram,  nor  the  feeming  contradiction  of  a  - 
poor  antithcfis  (the  delight  of  an  ill-judging  audi 
ence  in  a  play  of  rhyme),  nor  the  gingle  of  a  more 
poor  Paranomafia ;  neither  is  it  fo  much  the  mo 
rality  of  a  grave  fentcrice,  affected  by  Lucan,  but 
more  fparingly  ufed  by   Virgil ;    but  it  it  fome 
lively  and  apt  defcription,  dreffed  in  fuch  colou  s 
of  fpccch,  that  it  fcts  befcre  your  eyes  the  abfent 
object,  as  perfectly,  and  more  delightfully  than 
nature.     So  then  the  tit  ft  happinefs  of  the  poet's 
imagination  is  properly  invention  or  finding  of 
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*he  thought ;  the  fecond  is  fancy,  or  the  varia 
tion,  deriving  or  moulding  of  that  thougbt  as  the 
judgment  reprefents  it  proper  to  the  fubject ;  the 
third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  and  a- 
dorning  that  thought,  fo  found  and  varied,  in  apt, 
fignificant,  and  founding  words  :  the  quicknefs  of 
the  imagination  is  feen  in  the  invention,  the  fer 
tility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  exprtf- 
fion.  For  the  two  fird  of  thefe,  Ovid  is  famous 
amongd  the  poets ;  for  the  latter,  Virgil.  Ovid 
images  more  often  the  movements  and  affections 
of  the  mind,  either  combating  between  two  con 
trary  paflions  or  extremely  difcompofed  by  one. 
His  words  therefore  are  the  lead  part  of  his  care ; 
for  he  pictures  nature  in  diforder,  with  which  the 
fludy  and  choice  of  words  is  inconfident.  This  is 
the  proper  wit  of  dialogue  or  difcourfe,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  drama,  where  all  that  is  laid  is  to 
be  fuppofed  the  effect  of  fudden  thought;  which, 
though  it  excludes  not  the  quicknefs  of  wit  in  re 
partees,  yet  admits  not  a  too  curious  election  of 
words,  too  frequent  allufions,  or  ufe  of  tropes,  or 
in  fine  any  thing  that  fhews  remotenefs  of  thought 
or  labour  in  the  writer.  On  the  other  fide,  Virgil 
fpeaks  not  fo  often  to  us  in  the  perfon  of  another, 
like  Ovid,  but  in  his  own  :  he  relates  almod  all 
things  as  from  himfelf,  and  thereby  gains  more 
liberty  than  the  other,  to  exprels  his  thoughts 
with  all  the  graces  of  elocution,  to  write  more  fi 
guratively,  and  to  confefs  as  well  the  labour  as  the 
force  of  his  imagination.  Though  he  defcribes 
his  Dido  well  and  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her 
paflions,  yec  he  mud  yield  in  that  tc-  the  Myrrha, 
the  Biblis,  the  Althrea,  of  Ovid;  for,  as  great  an 
admirer  ot  him  as  I  am,  1  mud  acknowledge,  that 
if  1  fee  not  more  of  their  fouls  than  I  fee  of  Dido's, 
at  lead  1  have  a  greater  concernment  for  them  : 
and  that  convinces  me,  that  Ovid  has  touched 
thofe  tender  drokes  more  delicately  than  Virgil 
could.  But  when  action  or  pcrfons  are  to  be  de- 
icribed,  when  any  fuch  image  is  to  be  let  before 
us,  how  bold,  how  maderly  are  the  drokes  of 
Virgil!  We  fee  the  objects  he  prefents  us  with  in 
their  native  figures,  in  their  proper  motions;  but 
fo  we  lee  them,  as  our  own  eyes  could  never  have 
beheld  them  fo  beautiful  in  themfelves.  We  fee 
the  foul  of  the  poet,  like  that  univerfal  one  of 
•which  he  fpeaks,  informing  and  moving  through 
ail  his  pictures : 

*'  Totamque  infufa  per  artus 

"  Mens  agitat  molem,    &  magno  fe  corpore 
"  miicet." 

We  behold  him  embeliifliing  his  images,  as  he 
makes  Venus  breathing  beauty  upon  he.r  fon  ./Eneas. 

"  lumenque  juventse 

"  Purpureum,  &  J^tos  oculis  afEarat  honores  : 
"  Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
"  Argcntum  Puriufve  lapis  circumdatur  auro." 

See  his  Temped,  his  Funeral  Sports,  his  Combat 
of  Turniis  and  TEneas :  and  in  his  Georgics, 
which  I  edeem  the  divined  pare  of  ail  his  writings. 
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the  Plague,  the  Country,  the  Battle  of  the  Bull?, 
the  Labour  of  the  Bees,  and  thofe  many  other  ex 
cellent  images  of  nature,  mod  ••  f  which  are  neither 
!  great  in  themfelves,  nor  have  any  natural  ornament 
to  bear  them  up  :    but  the  words  wherewith  he 
;  defcribes  them  are  fo  excellent,  that  it  might  be 
{  well  applied  to  him,  which  was  faid  by  Ovid, 
"  Matcriem  fuperabat  opus  :"    the  very  found  of 
•  his  words  has  often  fomewhat  that  is  connatural 
j  to  the  fubject ;  and  while  we  read  him,  we  lit,  as 
in  a  play,  beholding  the  fcenes  or"  what  he  repre- 
'  fents.     To  perform  this,  he  made  frequent  ufe  of 
}  tropes,  which  you  know  change  the  nature  of  a 
;  known  word,  by  applying  it  to  fome  other  figni- 
|  fication ;    and  this  is  it  which  Horace  means  ia 
his  epidle  to  the  Pifo's : 

*:  Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi  callida  verbum 
"  Red<iiderit  junctura  novum " 

But  I  am  fenfible  I  have  prefumed  too  far  to 
entertain  you  with  a  rude  difcourfe  of  that  art 
which  yon  both  knew  fo  well,  and  put  into  prac 
tice  with  fo  much  happinefs.  Yet,  before  I  leave 
Virgil,  I  mud  own  the  vanity  to  tell  you,  and  by 
you  the  world,  that  he  has  been  my  mader  in  this 
poem  :  I  have  followed  him  every  where,  I  know 
not  with  what  fuccefs,  bat  I  am  fure  with  diligence 
enough  :  my  images  are  many  of  them  copied 
from  him,  and  the  red  are  imitations  of  him.  My 
exprefilonsalfo  are  as  near  as  the  idioms  of  the  two 
languages  would  admit  of  in  trandarion.  And  this, 
fir,  I  have  done  with  that  boldnefs,  for  which  I 
will  dand  accountable  to  any  of  our  little  critics, 
who,  perhaps,  are  no  better  acquainted  with  him 
than  I  am.  Upon  your  fird  peruial  of  this  poem, 
you  have  taken  notice  of  fome  words, -which  I 
have  innovated  (if  it  be  too  bold  for  me  to  fay 
refined)  upon  his  Latin;  which,  as  I  offer  not  to 
introduce  into  Englifh  profe,  fo  I  hope  they  are 
neither  improper,  nor  altogether  inelegant  in 
verfe  ;  and,  in  this,  Horace  will  again  defend  me. 

"  Et novafictaque  nuper habebunt  verba fidem,  fi 
"  Grscco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta— — " 

The  inference  is  exceeding  plain  :  for  if  a  Ro 
man  poet  might  have  liberty  to  coin  a  word,  fup- 
pofing  only  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Greek, 
was  put  into  a  Latin  termination,  and  thatheufed 
this  liberty  but  feldom,  and  with  modedy ;  how 
much  more  jndly  may  I  challenge  that  privilege 
to  do  it  with  the  fame  prerequiiit.es,  from  the  bed 
and  mod  judicious  of  Latin  writers !  In  iamr, 
places,  where  eirher  the  fancy  or  the  words  were 
his,  or  any  other's,  I  have  noted  it  in  the  margin, 
that  I  might  not  feein  a  plagiary  ;  in  others  f  have 
have  neglected  it,  to  avoid  as  well  tedioufnefs, 
as  the  affectation  of  doing  it  too  often.  Such  de- 
fcriptions  or  images  well  wrought,  which  I  pro- 
mife  not  for  mine,  are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  adequate 
delight  of  heroic  poefy ;  f<.r  they  beget  admira- 
ti;  n,  which  is  its  proper  object ;  as  the  images  of 
burlefque,  v-hich  is  contrary  to  this,  by  the  fame 
reaion  beget  laughter  ;  for  the  one  fhcvv.  nature 
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beautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  fair  woman, 
\vhich  we  all  admire ;  the  other  (hews  her  de 
formed,  as  in  that  of  a  lazar,  or  of  a  fool  with  dif- 
toftcd  face  and  antique  gcftures,  at  which  we  can 
not  forbear  to  laugh,  becaufc  it  is  a  deviation  from 
nature.  But  though  the  fame  images  ferve  equal 
ly  for  the  Epic  poefy,  and  for  the  hiftnric  and 
panegyric,  which  are  branches  of  it,  yet  a  feveral 
fort  of  fculpture  is  to  be  ufed  in  them.  If  fome 
of  them  are  to  be  like  thofe  of  Juvenal,  "  Stantes 
"  in  curribus  .ffirmliani,"  heroes  drawn  in  their 
triumphal  chariots,  and  in  their  full  proportion ; 
others  are  to  be  like  that  of  Virgil,  "  Spirantia 
"  mollius  aejra  :"  there  is  fomewhat  more  of  foft- 
i^efs  and  tenderncfs  to  be  fhewn  in  them.  You 
iv^ll  foon  find  I  write  not  this  without  concern. 
Some,  who  have  fi;en  a  paper  of  verfes,  which  I 
•wrote  laft  year  to  her  Highnefs  the  Dutchefs,  have 
atcufed  them  of  that  only  thing  I  could  defend  in 
them.  They  faid,  I  did  "  humi  ferpere;"  that  I 
wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but  dignity  of 
words,  to  fet  it  off.  I  might  well  anfwer  with 
that  of  Horace, "  Nuncnonerat  his  locus;"  I  knew 
I  addrcfled  them  to  a  lady,  and  accordingly  I  affedl- 
ed  the  foftnefs  of  expreflion,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of 
meafure  rather  than  the  height  of  thought ;  and  in 
•what  I  did  endeavour,  it  is  no  vanity  to  fay  I  have 
focceeded.  I  deteft  arrogance ;  but  there  is  fome 
difference  betwixt  that  and  a  juft  defence.  But  I 
will  not  farther  bribe  your  candor,  or  the  reader's. 
I  leave  them  to  fpeak  for  me ;  and,  if  they  can,  to 
make  out  that  character,  not  pretending  to  a 
greater,  which  I  have  given  them. 

And  now,  fir,  it  is  time  I  fhould  relieve  you 
from  the  tedious  length  of  this  account.  You 
have  better  and  more  profitable  employment  for 
your  hours,  and  I  wrong  the  public  to  detain  you 
longer.  In  conclufion,  I  muft  leave  my  poem  to 
you  with  all  its  faults,  which  I  hope  to  find  fewer 
in  the  printing  by  your  emendations.  I  know 


you  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofe,  of  whom  the] 
younger  Pliny  fpeaks;  "Nee  funt  parum  multi, 
"  qui  carpere  amicos  fuos  judicium  vocant;"  I  am- 
rather  too  fecur£  of  yon  on  that  fide.  Your  can 
dor  in  pardoning  my  errors  may  make  you  more 
remifs  in  correcting  them ;  if  you  will  not  withal 
confider  that  they  come  into  the  world  with  your 
approbation,  and  through  your  hands.  I  beg  from, 
you  the  greateft  favour  you  can  confer  upon  an 
abfent  perfon,  fince  I  repofe  upon  your  manage 
ment  what  is  deareft  to  me,  my  fame  and  reputa- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  flir  you  up  to 
make  my  poem  fairer  by  many  of  your  blots ;  if 
not,  you  know  the  ftory  of  the  gamefter  who 
married  the  rich  man's  daughter,  and  when  her 
father  denied  the  portion,  chriftened  all  the  chil 
dren  by  his  furname,  that  if,  in  conclufion,  they 
muft  beg,  they  fhould  do  fo  by  one  name,  as  weft 
as  by  the  other.  But  fince  the  reproach  of  my 
faults  will  light  on  you,  it  is  but  reafon  I  fhould 
do  you  that  juftice  to  the  readers,  to  let  them 
know,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  tolerable  in  this 
poem,  they  owe  the  argument  to  your  choice, 
the  writing  to  your  encouragement,  the  correction 
to  your  judgment,  and  the  care  of  it  to  your 
friendfliip,  to  which  he  muft  ever  acknowledge 
himfelf  to  owe  all  things,  who  is 
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The  moil  obedient,  and  mcft 


From  Charleton  in  Wiltfhire, 
Nov.  10.  1666. 


Faithful  of  your  fervants, 
JOHN   DRY  DIN, 
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IN  thriving  arts  long  time  had  Holland  grown, 

Crouching  at  home  and  cruel  when  abroad  : 
Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim  our  own ; 

Our  king  they  courted,  and  our  merchants  aw'd. 

ii. 
Trade,  which  like  blood,  fhould  circularly  flow, 

Stopp'd  in  their  channels,  found  its  freedom  loft: 
Thither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  did  go, 

And  feem'd  but  fhipwreck'd  on  fo  bafe  a  coaft. 

in. 
For  them  alone  the  heavens  had  kindly  heat ; 

In  eaftern  quarries  ripening  precious  dew  ; 
For  them  the  Idumaean  balm  did  fwear, 

And  in  hot  Ceilon  fpicy  forefts  grew. 

IV. 

The  fun  but  feem'd  the  labourer  of  the  year ; 

Each  waxing  moon  fupply'd  her  water}'  ftore, 
To  fwell  thofe  tides  which  from  the  line  did  bear 

Their  brim-full  veflels  to  the  Belgian  ihore. 

v. 
Thus,  mighty  in  her  fhips,  flood  Carthage  long, 

And  fwept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far  ; 
Yet  ftoopM  to  Rome,  lefs  wealthy,  but  more 
ftrong : 

And  this  may  prove  our  fecond  Punic  war. 

VI. 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend  ? 

(But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  ftrong) 
@r  if  a  peace,  it  foon  muft  have  an  end  ; 

For  they  would  grow  too  powerful  were  it  long. 


vii. 
Behold  two  nations  then,  engag'd  fo  far,      [land  t 

That  each  feven  years  the  fit  muft  {hake  each 
Where  France  will  fide  to  weaken  us  by  war, 

Who  only  can  his  vaft  defigns  withftand. 

VIII. 

See  how  he  feeds  th'  Iberian  with  delays, 
To  render  us  his  timely  friendfhip  vain  •• 

And  while  his  fecret  foul  in  Flanders  preys, 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

IX. 

Such  deep  defigns  of  empire  does  he  lay 

O'er  them,  whofe  caufe  he  feems  to  take  in 

hand; 
And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  fea, 

To  whom  with  eafe  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

x. 
This  faw  our  king  ;  and  long  within  his  bread 

His  penfive  counfels  balanced  to  and  fro  : 
He  griev'd  the  land  he  freed  fhould  be  opprefs'd, 

And  he  lefs  for  it  than  ufurpers  do. 

XI. 

His  generous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 

Of  fame  and  honour,  which  in  dangers  lay  ; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit  on  precipices,  grew, 
Not  to  be  gather'd  but  by  birds  of  prey. 

XII. 

The  lofs  and  gain  each  fatally  were  great ; 

And  ftill  his  fubje&s  call'd  aloud  for  war  : 
But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  fet, 

Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are. 
BH 
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He  firft  farvey'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes, 

Which  none  but  mighty  monarchs  could  main 
tain ; 
Yet  iudg'd,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecs  rife, 

It  would  in  richer  fhowers  defcend  again. 

xiv. 
At  length  refolv'd  t'  aficrt  the  watery  ball, 

He  in  himfelf  did  whole  Armadoes  bring  : 
Him  aged  fcamcn  might  their  mailer  call, 

And  choofe  for  general,  were  he  not  their  king. 

xv. 
It  feems  as  every  ihip  their  fovereign  knows, 

His  awful  funwnons  they  fo  foon  obey  ; 
So  hear  the  fcaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows, 

And  fo  to  pafture  follow  through  the  fca. 

XVI. 

To  fee  this  fl«t  upon  the  ocean  move, 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  ikies ; 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rife. 

XVII. 

Whether  they  un&uous  exhalations  are, 
Fir'd  by  the  fun,  or  feeming  fo  alone  ; 

Or  each  fome  more  remote  and  flippery  ilar, 
Which  lofes  footing  when  to  mortals  {hewn. 

XVIII. 

Or  one,  that  bright  companion  of  the  fun, 

Whofe  glorious  afped  feal'd  out  new-born  king; 
And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  begun, 
New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

xix. 

Vi<5torious  York  did  firft  with  fam'd  fuccefs, 
To  his  known   valour  make  the   Dutch  give 

place  : 

Thus  heaven  our  monarch's  fortune  did  confefs, 
Beginning  conqueft  from  his  royal  race. 

xx. 

Eut  fince  it  was  decreed,  aufpicious  king,     [main, 

In  Britain's  right  that  thou  ihouldft  wed  the 

Heaven,  as  a   gage,  would   caft   fome   precious 

thing, 

And  therefore  doom'd  that  Lawfon  fhould  be 
flam. 

XXI. 

Lawfon  amongft  the  foremoft  met  his  fate, 
Whom  fea-#reen  Sirens  from  the  rocks  lament: 

Thus  as  an  offering  for  the  Grecian  ftate, 
He  firft  was  kill'd  who  firft  to  battle  went. 


Their  chief  blown  up  in  air,  not  waves,  expir'd, 

To  which  his  pride  prefum'd  to  give  the  law  : 
The  Dutch  confefs'd  heaven  prefent,  and  retir'd, 

And  all  was  Britain  the  wide  ocean  faw. 

xxm. 
To  neareft  ports  their  fhutter'd  fhips  repair, 

Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  uw'd  : 
S»  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air, 

When  thunder  fpcaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

XXIV. 

And  now  approach'd  their  fleet  from  India  fraught, 
With  ;ill  the  riches  o!  the  rifing  fun  : 

Ami  precious  land  from  fouthern  climates  brought, 
The  fatal  regions  where  the  war* begun. 


xxv. 


Like  hunted  cailors,  conscious  of  their  ftore, 

Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway's  coafts  they; 
bring  : 

There  firft  the  North's  cold  bofom  fyices  bore, 
And  winter  brooded  on  the  eaftern  fpring. 

XXVI. 

By  the  rich  fcent  we  found  our  perfum'd  prey," 
Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  clofe  in  covert! 
He: 

And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay, 
At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the.eye. 

XXVII. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard, 
The  KngliiTi  undertake  th'  unequal  war  : 

Seven  fhips  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr'd, 
Befiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmai  k  dare. 

XXVIU. 

Thcfe  fight  like  hufbands,  but  like  lovers  thofe  : 
Thefe  fain  would  keep,   and  thofe  more  fain 
enjoy  :  ^ 

And  to  f'uch  height  their  frantic  paflion  grows, 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  deftroy. 

XXIX. 

Amidft  whole  heaps  of  f pices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  againft  them  fly  : 

Some  precioufly  by  fhatter'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  fome  by  aromatic  fplinters  die. 

XXX. 

And  though  by  tempefts  of  the  prize  bereft, 
In  heaven's  inclemency  fome  ea/e  we  find  : 

Our  foes  we  vsnquifh'd  by  our  valour  left, 
And  only  yielded  to  the  feas  and  wind. 

XXXI. 

Nor  wholly  loft  we  fo  deferv'd  a  prey  ; 

For  ftorms  repenting  part  of  it  reftor'd  : 
Which,  as  a.  tribute  from  the  Baltic  fea, 

The  Britifh  ocean  fent  her  mighty  lord. 

xxxn. 
Go  mortals  now  and  vex  yourfelves  in  vain 

For  wealth,  which  fo  uncertainly  muft  come  : 
When  what  was  brought  fo  far,  and  with  fuch  pain, 

Was  only  kept  to  lofe  it  nearer  home. 

XXXI II. 

The  fon,  who  twice  three  months  on  th'  ocean  toft, 
Prepar'd  to  tell  what  he  had  pafs'd  before, 

Now  fees  in  Englifh  fliips  the  Holland  coaft, 
And  parents  arms,  in  vain,  ftrctch'd  from  the 
fhore. 

v    XXXIV. 

This  careful  hnfband  had  been  long  away, 

Whom  his  chafte  wife  and  little  children  mourn ; 

Who  on  their  fingers  learn'd  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promis'd  to  return. 

XXXV. 

Such  arc  the  proud  defigns  of  human-kind, 

And  fo  we  fufler  fhipwrcck  every  where  ! 
Alas,  what  pn/t  can  fuch  a  pilot  find, 

Who  in  the  night  of  fate  muft  blindly  fteer ! 

xxxvi. 
The  undiftinguiftVd  feeds  of  good  and  ill, 

Heaven  in  his  bofom  from  our  knowledge  hides* 
And  draws  them  in  contempt  of  human  ikiil, 

Which  eft  for  friends  miftakcn  foes  provides-. 
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XXX  VI T. 

Let  munfter's  prelate  ever  be  accurft, 

In  whom  we  feek  the  German  faith  in  vain  ; 
Alas,  that  he  iliould  teach  the  Englifh  firft, 

That  fraud  and   avarice  in  the  church  could 
reign ! 

xxxvin. 
Happy,  who  never  trull  a  Granger's  will, 

Whofe  friendfhip's  in  his  intereft  unJerftood  ! 
Since  money  given  but  tempts  him  to  be  ill, 
When  power  is  too  remote  to  make  him  good. 

xxxix. 
Till  now,  alone  the  mighty  nations  drove  ; 

The  reft,  at  gaze,  without  the  lifts  did  ftand  ; 
And  threatening    France,   plac'd   like  a  painted 

Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

XL. 
That  eunuch  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade, 

Who  envies  us  what  he  wants  power  t'enjoy  ; 
Whofe  noifeful  valour  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  afliftance  will  his  friends  deftroy. 

XLI. 
Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 

He  takes  this  time  his  fecret  hate  to  fhcw  : 

Which  Charles  dees  with  a  mind  fo  calm  receive, 

As  one  that  neither  foeks  nor  fhuns  his  foe. 

Xtll. 

With  France,  to  aid  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  unite  : 

France  as  their  tyrant,  Denmark  as  their  flave. 
But  when  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight, 

They  filently  confefs  that  one  more  brave. 

XLIII. 
Lewis  had  chas'd  the  Englifh  from  his  fhore ; 

But  Charles  the  French  as  fubjects  does  invite  : 
Would  heaven  for  each  iome  Solomon  reftore, 

Who,  by  their  mercy,  may  decide  their  right ! 

XLI7. 

Were  fubjects  fo  but  only  by  their  choice, 

And  not  from  birth  did  forc'd  dominion  take, 
Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  public  voice  ; 

And  all  his  neighbours  realms  would  deferts 
make. 

XLV. 
He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  purfues, 

Which  without  rafhnefs  he  began  before  : 
As  honour  made  him  firft  the  danger  chufe, 

So  ftill  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue's  fcore. 

XLVI. 
The  doubled  charge  his  fubjects  love  fupplies, 

Who  in  that  bounty  to  themselves  are  kind  : 
So  glad  Egyptians  fee  their  Nilus  rife, 

And  in  his  plenty  their  abundance  find. 

XLV1I. 

With  equal  power  he  does  two  chiefs  create, 

Two    fuch    as    each    feem'd    vvorthieft   when 

alone  ; 
Each  able  to  fuftain  a  nation's  fate, 

Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  their  own. 

xLvni. 
Both  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in  Time, 

Yet  neither  envious  of  the  other's  praife  ; 
Their  duty,  faith,  and  intereft  too  the  fame, 

Like  mighty  partners  equally  th^y  raile. 


The  prince  long  time  had  courted  fortune's  love, 

But  once  poffefs'd  did  abfolutely  reign  : 
Thus  with  their  Amazons  the  heroes  ftrove, 

And  conquer' d  firft  thofe  beauties  they  would 
gain. 

t, 
The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  difdain, 

That  Carthage,  which  he  ruin'd,  rife  once  more; 
And  (hook  aloft  the  fafces  of  the  main, 

To  fright  thofe  flaves  with  what  they  felt  before. 

LI. 
Together  to  the  watery  camp  they  hafte, 

Whom  matrons  paffing  to  their  children  fhow  1 
Infants  firft  vows  for  them  to  heaven  are  caft, 

And  future  people  blefs  them  as  they  go. 

LII. 
With  them  no  riotous  pomp,  nor  Afian  train, 

To  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears ; 
To  make  flow  fights,  and  victories  but  vain  : 

But  war  feverely  like  itfelf  appears. 

Llll. 

Diffufive  of  themfelves,  where'er  they  pafs, 

They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect  I 
Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glafs, 

And  does  its  image  on  their  men  project. 

LIV. 
Our  fleet  divides,  and  ftraight  the  Dutch  appear, 

In  number,  and  a  fam'd  commander,  bold  : 
The  narrow  feas  can  fcarce  their  navy  bear, 

Or  crowded  veffels  can  their  foldiers  hold. 

LV. 
The  Duke,  lefs  numerous,  but  in  courage  more, 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies  : 
His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar, 

And  bloody  croffes  on  his  ilag-ftaffs  rile. 

LVI. 

Both  furl   their   fails,    and   ftrip   them   for   the 

fight; 

Their  folded  fheets  difmjfs  the  ufelefs  air  : 
Th'  Eleaa  plains  could  boaft  no  nobler  figh", 
When    ftruggling   champions  did  their  bodies 
bare. 

LVI  I. 

Borne  each  by  other  in  a  diftant  line, 

The  fea-built  forts  in  dreadful  order  move  : 
So  vaft  the  noife,  as  if  not  fleet^  did  join, 

But  lands  unfix'd,  and  floating  nations  flrove; 

LVHI. 
Now  pafsM,  on  either  fide  they  nimbly  tack ; 

Both  ftrive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind : 
And,  in  its  eye,  more  clofely  they  come  back, 
.    To  finifli  all  the  deaths  they  left  behind. 

LIX. 
On  high-rais'd  decks  the  haughty  Belgians  ride, 

Beneath  whofe  fhade  our  humble  frigates  go: 
Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  fo  defy'd 

By  the  rhinoceros  her  unequal  foe, 

LX. 
And  as  the  built,  fo  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  fhot  is  on  our  fails  defign'd  : 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 

Awl    through   the   yielding   planks   a   pafTaga 
find. 
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Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they  threat, 

Whofe  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war  receives; 

All  bare,  like  fomc  old  oak  which  tempefts  beat, 
He  ftands,  and  fees  below  his  fcattcr'd  leaves. 

JLXII. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  (belter  fought; 

But  he  who  meets  all  danger  with  difdain, 
Iv'n  in  their  face  his  ihip  to  anchor  brought, 

And  fteeple-high  flood  propt  upon  the  main. 

rxm. 
At  this  excefs  of  courage,  all  amaz'd, 

The  foremoft  of  his  foes  a  while  withdraw  : 
"With  fuch  rcfpect  in  enter'd  Rome  they  gaz'd, 

Who  on  high  chairs  the  god-like  fathers  faw. 

LXIV. 
And  no»v,  as  where  Patroclus'  body  lay, 

Here  Trojan  chiefs  advanc'd, and  therethe  Greek; 
Ours  o\r  the  Duke  their  pious  wings  difplay, 

And  theirs  the  noblefl  fpoils  of  Britain  feek. 

LXV. 

Mean-time  his  bufy  mariners  he  haftes, 

His  fhatter'd  fails  with  rigging  to  reftore ; 
And  willing  pines  afcend  his  broken  mafts, 

Whofe  lofty  heads  rife  higher  than  before. 

LXVI. 
Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow, 

More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide  : 
Like  fwans,  in  long  array  his  vefTels  fhow, 

Whofe  crefts  advancing  do  the  waves  divide. 

LXVII. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  fea 
*  *  They  drive,  and  fquander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 
Berkeley  alone,  who  neareft  danger  lay, 

Did  a  like  fate  with  loft  Creufa  meet. 

LXVI  II. 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  purfue 

The  combat  ft  ill,  and  they  afham'd  to  leave  : 

Till  the  laft  ftreaks  of  dying  day  withdrew, 
'And  doubtful  moon-light  did  our  rage  deceive. 

LXIX. 

In  th'  Englifh  fleet  each  fhip  refounds  with  joy, 
And  loud  applaufe  of  their  great  leader's  fame  : 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  ftill  deftroy, 
And  flumbering  fmile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

LXI. 

$lot  fo  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 

Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  Ire : 
Faint  fweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run ; 

Vaft  bulks  which  little  fouls  but  ill  fupply. 

LXXJ. 
hi  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread  : 

Or,  fhipwreck'd,  labour  to  fome  diltant  fhore: 
Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead  ; 

They  wake  with  horror  and  dare  lleep  no  more. 

LXXIl. 

The  morn  they  look  on  with  unwilling  eyes, 
Till  from  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 

Of  fhips,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  fup- 
And  in  their  colours  Belgian  lions  bear,  [plies, 

L  XXI II. 

Our  watchful  general  had  difcern'd  from  far 
This  mighty  fuccour,  which  made  glad  the  foe: 

He  figh'd,  but  like  a  father  of  the  war,         [flow. 
Mis  face  fpakc  hope,  while  deep  his  forrows 


LXXIV. 
His  wounded  men  he  firft  lends  off  to  fhorei 

Never  till  now  uuwilling  to  obey ; 
They,  not  their  wounds'  but  want  of  ftrengtli} 

deplore, 
And  think  them  happy  who  with  him  can  flay, 

EXXV. 
Then  to*  the  reft,  Rejoice,  faid  he,  to-day  ! 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great- Britain  lies  : 
Among  fo  braVe  a  people,  you  are  they        [prized 
Whom  heaven  hath  chofc  to  fight  for  fuch  a 

txxvi. 

If  number  Englifh  courages  could  quell,         [foes: 
We  fhould  at  firft  have  fhunn'd,  not  met  our 
Whofe  numerous  fails  the  fearful  only  tell : 
Courage  from  hearts  and  not  from  number* 
grows. 

LXXVII. 
He  faid,  not  needed  more  to  fay  :  with  hafte 

To  their  known  ftations  cheerfully  they  go; 
And  all  at  once,  difdaining  to  be  laft 
Solicit  every  gale  to  meet  the  foe. 

I.XXVIII. 

Nor  did  th'  encourag'd  Belgians  long  delay, 

But  bold  in  other?,  not  themfelves,  they  ftood  : 
So  thick,  our  navy  fcarce  could  ftecr  their  way, 

But  feem'd  to  wander  in  a  moving  wood. 

LXXIX. 
Our  little  fleet  was  now  engaged  fo  far,  [fought1 :' 

That  Kke  the   fword-fifh   in  the   whale   they 
The  combat  only  feem'd  a  civil  war, 

Till   through   their   bowels    we  our    paffage 
wrought. 

I-XXX. 

Never  had  valour,  no  not  ours;  before 

Done  aught  like  this  upon  the  land  or  main. 
Were  not  to  be  n'ercomc  was  to  do  more 

Than  ail  the  conquefts  former  kings  did  gain. 

LXXXI. 
The  mighty  ghofts  of  our  great  Harriet  rofe, 

And  armed  £.dw.ards  look'd  with  anxious  eyes, 
To  fee  his  fleet  among  unequal  foes.  [rife. 

By  which  fate  promis'd  them  their  Charles  fhould 

JLXXXII. 
Mean-time  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 

And  raking  chafe-guns  through  our  flerns  they 

fend  : 
Clofe  by  their  fife- fhips,  like  jackal?,  appear, 

Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

JLXXXHl. 

Silent  in  fmoke  of  cannon  they  come  on  : 
Such  vapours  once  did  fiery  Cacus  hide  : 

In  thei'e  the  height  of  pleas'd  revenge  is  fhewn-, 
Who  burn  contented  by  another's  fide. 

1.XXXIV. 

Sometimes  from  fighting  fqnadrons  of  each  fleet, 
Dcceiv'd  themfclven,  or  to  preferve  fom  friend, 

Two  grapling  <ffitnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 
And  Euglilh  fires  with  Belgian  flames  contend. 

I.XXXV. 

Now  at  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  lefs ; 

And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  fwim  lagging  on  the 

main  : 
Their  greater  lofs  their  numbers  fcarce  confeft, 

White  they  lofe  cheaper  than  the  Englifh  gain? 
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L  XXXVI. 

Have' you  not  feen,  when  whittled  from  the  fift, 
Some  falcon  (loops  at  what  her  eye  defign'd, 

And  with  her  eagernefs  the  quarry  mifs'd, 

Streight  flics  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind? 
LXXXVII. 

The  dattard  crow  that  to  the  wood  rriade  wing-, 
And  fees  the  groves  no  (belter  can  afford, 

With  her  loud  caws  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 
Who  fafe  in  numbers  cuff  the  noble  bird. 

LXXXVJ1I. 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fare  : 

He  could  not  conquer^  and  difdain'd  to  fly  j 
Pafl  hope  of  falety,  'twas  his  lateft  care, 

Like  Jailing  Cefar,  decently  :o  die. 

LXXXIX, 
Yet  pity  did  his  manly  f pint  move. 

To  fee  thofe  perifh  who  fo  well  had  fought : 
And  gracioufly  with  his  defpair  he  drove, 

Rtiblv'd  to  live  till  he  their  fafety  wrought. 

xc. 
Let  other  Mufes  write  his  profperous  fate, 

Of  conquer'd  nations  tell,  and  kings  reftor'd  : 
But  mine  fhall  fing  of  his  eclips'd  eflate, 

Which,  like  the  fun's,  more  wanders  does  afford. 

xci. 
He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before, 

On  which  his  foe  his  fruitlefs  force  employs  : 
His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  bore 

Remote  from  guns,  as  fick  men  from  the  noife. 

XCII. 

His  fiery  cannon  did  their  paffage  guide,       [foe  : 

And  following  fmoke  obfcuf'd  them  from  the 
Thus  Ifrael,  fafe  from  the  Egyptian's  pride, 

By  flaming  pillars  and  by  clouds  did  go* 

xcm. 
Eifewhere  the  Belgian  force  we  did  defeat, 

But  here  our  courages  did  theirs  fubdue  : 
So  Xenophon  once  led  that  farn'd  retreat, 

Which  firil  the  Allan  empire  overthrew. 

xciv. 
The  foe  approach'd  ;  and  one  for  his  bold  fin 

Was  funk;  as  he  that  touch's!  the  ark  was  flain: 
The  wild  waves  mafter'd  him  and  fuck'd  him  in, 

And  imiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main* 

xcv. 
This  feenj  the  reft  at  awful  diftance  flood  : 

As  if  they  had  been  there  as  fervants  fet 
To  flay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good, 

And  not  purfue  but  wait  on  his  retreat. 

xcvi. 
So  Libyan  huntfmen,  on  fome  fandy  plain, 

From  fliady  coverts  rouz'd,  the  lion  chaee  : 
The  kingly  bead  roars  out  with  loud  difdain, 

And  ilowly  n.oves,  unknowing  to  give  place. 

xcVii. 
But  if  fome  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 

Hcfwings  his  fail,  and  fwifily  turns  him  round  ; 
With  one  pa\v  fcizes  on  his  trembling  hoffe, 

And  with  the  other  tears  him  to  the  ground, 

xcvni. 
Amidft  thefe  toils  fucceeils  the  balmy  night ; 

Now  hiding  waters  the  quench'd  guns  reftore  ; 
And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  the  fight, 
.     Lie  lull'd  and  panting  on  the  fllcnt'lhoie. 


The  moon  (hone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood,- 

Where,while  her  beams  like  glittering  filverplay, 
Upon  the  deck  our  careful  general  flood, 

And  deeply  mus'd  on  the  fucceeding  day. 

c. 
That  happy  fun,  faid  he,  will  rife  again, 

Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  fee  : 
And  I  alone  muft  view  him  rife  in  vain, 

Without  one.  ray  of  all  his  flar  for  me. 

ci. 
Yet  like  an  Englifli  general  will  I  die, 

And  all  the  ocean  make  my  fpacion*  grave  : 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie  ;  j 

The  fea's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave. 

en. 
Refllefs  he  pafs'd  the  remnant  of  the  night, 

Till  the  freih  air  proclaim'd  the  morning  nigh  5 
And  burning  fhip»j  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 

With  paler  fires  behold  the  eaflern  Iky. 

cm. 
But  now,  his  (lores  of  ammunition  fpent, 

His  naked  valour  is  his  only  guard  : 
Rare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb  cannot  fent, 

And  folitary  guns  are  fcarcely  heard. 

civ. 
Thus  far  had  fortune  power,  he  forc'd  to  ffays 

Nor  longer  durft  with  virtue  be  at  flrife ; 
This  is  a  ranfom  Albemarle  did  pay, 

For  all  the  glories  of  fo  great  a  life. 

cV. 
For  rlow  brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 

Whole  waving  dreamers  the  glad  general  knows  j 
With  full-fpread  fails  his  eager  navy  (leers, 

And  every  fhip  in  fwiit  proportion  grows. 

cvi. 
The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon  long, 

And  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew 
Of  Englifh  overmatch'd,  and  Dutch  too  flrong, 

Who  never  fought  three  days,  but  to  purfue. 

cvn. 
Then,  as  an  eagle,  who  with  picu?  care 

Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey, 
To  her  now  filent  eii-y  does  repair, 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc'd  away  : 

cvin. 
Stung  with  her  lore,  (he  (loops  upon  the  plain, 

The  broken  air  loud  whidling  as  (lie  flies  : 
She  flops  and  liftens,  and  (hoots  forth  again, 

And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones  cries. 

cix. 
With  fuch  kind  pafiion  hafies  the  prince  to  fight, 

And  fpreads  his  flying  canvafs  to  the  found  : 
Him,  whom  no  danger  were  he  there  could  frighti 

Now  abfcnt  every  little  noife  can  wound. 

ex. 
As  in  a  drought  the  thirfty  creatures  cry, 

And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain  ; 
And  firil  the  m.artlet  meets  it  in  the  iky, 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  train  : 

CXI. 

With  fuch  glad  hearts  did  our  defpair iug  men 
Salute  th'  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet  ; 

And  each  ambitioufly  would  claim  the  ken, 
That  with  firil  eyes  did  didant  fai'cty  meet, 
B  iiij 
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cur 


The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy  hinds  before, 

I'o  reap  the  harvcit  their  ripe  cars  did  yield, 
Now  look  like  thofe,  when  rolling  thunders  roar, 

And  (heets  of  lightning  blaft  the  (landing  field. 

cxin. 
Full  in  the  prince's  paffage,  hills  of  fand, 

And  dangerous  flats  in  fecret  ambufh  lay, 
Where  the  falie  tides  Ikim  o'er  the  cover'd  land, 

And  feamen  with  diflembled  depths  betray. 

cxiv. 
The  wily  Dutch,  who  like  fall'n  angels  fear'd 

This  new  Mcfliah's  coming,  there  did  wait, 
And  round  the  verge  their  braving  veflels  fteer'd, 

To  tempt  his  courage  with  fo  fair  a  bait. 

cxv. 
But  he  unmov'd  contemns  their  idle  threat, 

Secure  of  fame  whene'er  he  pleafe  to  fight  : 
His  cold  experience  tempers  all  his  heat, 

And  inbred  worth  doth  boafting  valour  flight. 

CX  VI. 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  adlions  guide, 

And  the  fubflance  not  th'  appearance  chofe  : 
To  refcue  one  fuch  friend  he  took  more  pride, 

Than  to  dcftroy  whole  thoufands  of  fuch  foes. 

cxvu. 
But  when  approach'd,  in  ftridt  embraces  bound, 

Rupert  and  Albemarle  together  grow  : 
He  joy-*  to  have  his  friend  in  Jafety  found, 

Which  he  to  none  but  to  that  friend  would  owe. 

CXVIII. 

The  cheerful  foldiers,  with  new  ftores  fupply'd, 

Now  long  to  execute  their  fpleenful  will ; 
And,  in  revenge  for  thofe  three  days  they  try'd, 

Wifh  one,  like  Jofhua'?;.when  the  fun  itood  ftiU. 

cxix. 
Thus  reinforc'd,  againft  the  adverfe  fleet, 

Still  doubling  out  s,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way : 
With  the  firfr.  blufhes  of  the  morn  they  meet, 

Arid  bring  night  back  upon  the  new-born  day. 

cxx. 
His  prefence  foon  blows  up  the  kindling  fight, 

And  his  loud  guns  [peak  thick  like  angry  men  : 
It  fcem'd  as  Slaughter  had  been  breath'd  all  night, 

And  death  new  pointed  his  dull  dart  again. 

CXXI. 

The  Dutch  too  well  his  mighty  conduct  knew, 
And  matchlefs  courage,  fince  the  former  light : 

Whofe  navy  like  a  {hff-tlrerch'ci  cord  did  (hew, 
Till  he  bore  in  and  bent  them  into  flight. 

CXXII. 

The  wind  he  fharea,  while  half  their  fleet  offends 
His  onen  fide,  and  high  above  him  fliows  : 

Uj  on  the  reft  at  plealure  he  defcends, 

And  doubly  harm'd  he  double  harms  bcftows. 

CXXIII. 

Behind  the  general  mends  his  weary  pace, 

And  fullenly  to  his  revenue  ho  fails  : 
So  glides  Come  trodden  ferpent  on  the  graf-, 

And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails. 

cxxtv. 
Th'  increafing  found  is  borne  to  either  fhore, 

And  for  'heir  fmlus  the  throwing  nations  fear: 
Their  pafli"ns  double  with  the  camions  roar, 

And  with  warm  wifhcs  each  man  combats  ther^- 


cxxv. 


Ply'd  thick  and  clofe  as  when  the  fight  beguri, 

Their  huge  unweildy  navy  waftcs  away  : 
So  fieken  vvaneing  moons  too  near  the  fun, 

And  blunt  their  crefcents  on  the  edge  of  day, 

cxxvi. 
And  now  reduc'd  on  equal  terms  to  fight, 

Their  fhips  like  wafted  patrimonies  {how ; 
Where  the  thin  fcattenng  trees  admit  the  light, 

And  fhun  each  other's  fhadows  as  they  growr. 

cxxvn. 
The  warlike  prince  had  fcver'd  from  the  reft 

Two  giant  (hips,  the  pride  of  all  the  main  ; 
Which  with  his  one  fo  vigoroufly  he  prefs'd, 

And  flew  fo  home  they  could  not  rife  again. 

CXXVJJI 

Already  batter'd,  by  his  lee  they  lay, 

In  vain  upon  the  paffing  winds  they  call : 
The  pailing  winds  through  their  torn  canvafsplaj 

And  flagging  fails  on  heartlefs  failors  fall. 

cxxix. 
Their  open'd  fides  receive  a  gloomy  light, 

Dreadful  as  day  let  into  fhades  below  : 
Without  grim  death  rides  barefac'd  in  their  fij 

And  urges  entering  billows  as  they  flow. 

cxxx. 
When  one  dire  fhot,  the  laft  they  could  fupply, 

Clofe  by  the  board  the  prince's  main-malt  bore; 
All  three  now  helplefs  by  each  other  lie, 

And  this  offends  not,  and  thofe  fear  no  more. 

cxxxi. 
So  have  I  feen  fome  fearful  hare  maintain 

A  coarfe,  till  tir'd  before  the  dog  fhe  lay  : 
Who  ftretch'd  behind  her  pants  upon  the  plain, 

Pafl  power  to  kill,  as  fhe  ro  get  away. 

cxxxi  i. 
With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey: 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  fhe  lies  ; 
She  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away, 

And  looks  back  to  him  with  befeechmg  eyes. 

CXXXIII. 

The  prince  unjuftly  does  his  ftars  accufc, 

Which  hintier'd  him  to  pufh  his  fortune  on ; 
For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refufe, 

By  mortal  valour  never  muft  be  done.      *>U- 

cxxxiv. 
This  lucky  hour  the  wife  Batavian  takes, 

And  warns  his  tatter'd  fleet  to  follow  home : 
Pr.,ud  to  have  fo  got  off  with  equal  ftakes, 

Where  'twas  a  triumph  not  to  be  o'ercome. 

cxxxv. 
The  general's  force  as  kept  alive  by  fight, 

Now  not  oppob'd  no  longer  can  purfue  : 
Laiting  till  heaven  had  done  his  courage  right; 

When  he  had  conquer'd  he  hib  weaknefs  knew. 

CXXXVI. 

He  cads  a  frown  on  the  departing  foe, 

And  fighs  to  fee  him  quit  the  watery  field ; 
His  iltrn  fix'd  eyes  no  fatisfacftion  fhow, 

For  all  the  glories  which  the  fight  did  yield. 

cxxxvu. 
Though  as  when  fiends  did  miracles  avow, 

He  ftands  confefs'd  ev'n  by  the  boaftful  Dutch 
He  only  does  his  conqueft  difavow, 

And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too  mech. 
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CXXXV1II. 

Return'd,  he  with  the  fleet  refolv'd  to  flay ; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  his  heart  divide  ; 
Domeftic  joys  and  cares  he  puts  away  ;        [guide. 

For  realms  are  houiholds  which  the  great  mufl 

cxxxix. 
As  thofe  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 

On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digefts  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 

And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day : 

CXL. 
So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 

Th'  effay  and  rudiments  of  great  fuccefs  : 
Which  all-maturing  time  muft  bring  to  light, 

While  he  like  heaven  does  each  day's  labour  blefs. 

CXI.I. 

Heaven  ended  not  the  firfl  or  fecond  day, 

Yet  each  was  perfect  to  th«  work  defign'd : 
God  and  kings  work,  when  they  their  work  furvey, 
A  paflive  aptnefs  in  all  fubjects  find. 

CXLII. 
In  burden'd  vefTels  firft  with  fpeedy  care, 

His  plenteous  {lores  do  feaibn'd  timber  fend  : 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair, 

And  as  the  furgeons  of  maim'd  (hips  attend. 

CXLIII. 
With  cord  and  canvafs  from  rich  Hamburgh  fent, 

His  navy's  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more  : 
Tall  Norway  fir,  their  mafts  in  battle  fpent,  [ftore. 
And  Englifh  oak,  fprung  leaks  and  planks,  re- 

CXLIV. 
All  hands  employ 'd  the  royal  work  grows  warm  : 

Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  fummer'.s  day, 
Some  found  the  trumpet  for  the  reft  to  fwarm, 
And  iome  on  bells  of  tafted  lilies  play. 

CXLV. 
With  glewy  wax  fome  new  foundations  lay 

Of  virgin-combs  which  from  the  roof  are  hung  : 
Some  arm'd  within  doors  upon  duty  flay, 
Or  tend  the  fick,  or  educate  the  young. 

CXLVI. 

So  here  fome  pick  out  bullets  from  the  fides,  [rift : 
Seme  drive  old  okum  through  each  feam  and 
Their  left  hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  the,y  lift. 

CXLVJI. 
With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand, 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,thefeamsinftops: 

"Which,  well  paid  o'er,rhe  fait  fea  waves  withfland, 

And  fhakes  them  from  the  rifing  beak  it  drops. 

CXLVIII. 
Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 

Or  fear-cloth  mails  with  flrong  tarpawling  coats : 
T'>  try  new  fhrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 
And  one  below  their  eafe  or  ftiffnefs  notes. 

CXLIX. 
Our  careful  monarch  ftands  in  perfon  by, 

His  new-caft  cannons  firmnefs  to  explore  : 

The  ft: ength  of  bi^-corn'd  powder  loves  to  try, 

And  ball  and  cartride  forts  for  every  bore. 

CL. 

Each  day  brings  frefh  fupplics  of  arms  and  men, 
-rvnd  ihips  which  all  lail  winter  were  abroad  ; 
And  fuch  as  fitted  fince  the  fight  had  been, 
Or  new  from  flocks,  were  fall'n  in;o  the  road. 


The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

The  Phoenix,  daughter  of  the  vanifh'd  old, 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  fwim, 
And  on  her  fhadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

'     CLII. 
Her  flag  aloft  fpread  ruffling  to  the  wind, 

And  fanguine  ftrcamers  feem  the  flood  to  fire  : 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom  defign'd, 
Goes  on  to  fea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

CLIII. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  ftrength, 
Whofe  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 

laves : 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  feems  a  fea-wafp  flying  on  the  waves. 

CLIV. 
This  martial  prefent,  pioufly  defign'd, 

The  loyal  city  give  their  befl-lov'd  king  : 
And  with  a  bounty  ample  as  the  wind, 

Built,  fitted,  and  maintain'd,  to  aid  him  bring. 

CLV. 
By  viewing  nature,  nature's  handmaid,  art 

Makes  mighty  tilings  from  fmall  beginnings 

grow  : 
Thus  fifties  firft  to  fhipping  did  impart,^- 

Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow* 

CLVI. 
Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  fwam, 

An  ufelefs  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd  firft  a  floating  trough  became, 

And  crofs  fome  rivulet  paffage  did  begin. 

CLVH. 
In  fhipping  fuch  as  this,  the  Irifh  kern, 

And  untaught  Indian  on  the  flream  did  glide  : 
Ere   fharp-keel'd    boats  to    fcem   the   flood  did 

learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  fpread  from  either  fide. 

CLVIII. 

Add  but  a  fail,  and  Saturn  fo  appear'd, 

When  from  loft  empire  he  to  exile  went, 
And  with  the  golden  age  to  Tyber  fteer'd, 
Where  coin  and  commerce  firft  he  did  invent* 

CLIX. 

Rude  as  their  fhips  was  navigation  then ; 
No  ufeful  compafs  or  meridian  known ; 
Coafting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  Pole-ftar 
fhone. 

cue. 
Of  all  who  fince  have  us'd  the  open  fea, 

Than  the  bold  Englifh  none  more  fame  have 

won  : 

Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  heavenvs  high  way, 
They  make  difcoveries  where  they  fee  no  fun. 

CLXI. 
But  what  fo  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown, 

By  poor  mankind's  benighted  wit  is  fought, 
Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  firft  be  fhown, 
And  hence  be  to  admiring  nations  taught. 

CLXII. 
The  ebbs  cf  tides  and  their  myfterious  flow, 

We,  as  art's  elements,  fhall  uiiderftand, 
And  as  by  line  upon  tiie  ocean  go, 

Whofc  vachs  fhall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 
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Cl.XIII, 

Inftruded  fhips  (hall  fail  to  quick  commerce, 

By  which  remoteft  regions  are  ally'd  ; 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  univerfe ; 

Where  fome  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  fupply'd. 

CLXIV. 
Then  we  upon  our  globe's  laft  verge  (hall  go, 

And  view  the  octan  leaning  on  the  Iky  : 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  fhall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  fecurely  pry. 

CLXV, 
This  I  foretel  from  your  aufpicious  care, 

Who  great  in  fearch  of  God  and  nature  grow ; 
Who  beft  your  wife  Creator's  praife  declare, 

Since  beft  to  praife  his  works  is  bcft  to  know. 

CLXVJ. 
O  truly  royal !  who  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  maker's  mind : 
And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw, 

To  fit  the  levcl'd  ufe  of  human-kind. 

CLXVII. 
But  firft  the  toils  of  war  we  muft  endure, 

And  from  th'  injurious  Dutch  redeem  the  feas. 
War  makes  the  valiant  of  his  right  fecure, 

And  gives  up  fraud  to  be  chaftis'd  with  eafe. 

CLXVIII. 

Already  were  the  Belgians  on  our  coaft, 

\Vhofe  fleet  more  mighty  every  day  became 
By  late  fuccefs,  which  they  did  faifely  boaft, 

And  now  by  firft  appearing  feem'd  to  claim. 

CLXIX. 
Defigning,  fubtle,  diligent,  and  clofe, 

They  knew  to  manage  war  with  wife  delay  : 
Yet  all  thofe  arts  their  vanity  did  crofs, 

And  by  their  pride  their  prudence  did  betray. 

CLXX. 

Nor  (laid  the  Englifh  long;  but  well  fupply'd, 
Appear  as  numerous  as  th'  infnlting  foe  : 

The  combat  now  by  courage  rmift  be  try'd, 
And  the  fuccefs  the  braver  nation  ihow. 

CIXXI. 

There  was  the  Plymouth  fquadrcn  now  come  to, 
Which  in  the  Straights  laft  winter  was  abroad  ; 

Which  twice  on  Bifcay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  fea  the  French  had  aw'd. 

CLXX1I. 

Old  expert  Allen,  Loyal  all  along, 

FamM  lor  his  action  on  the  Smyrna  fleet  : 
And  Holmes,  whofc  name  fhall  live  in  epic  f«ng, 

While  mufic  numbers,  or  while  verfe  has  fee:. 

CLXXIII. 
Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  general's  fight ; 

Who  firft  bewitch'd  our  tyes  with  Guinea  gold: 
A«  once  old  Cato  in  the  Roman  fight 

The- tempting  fruits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

CLXXIV. 
With  him  went  Sprag,  as  bountiful  as  brave, 

Whom  his  high  courage  to  command  had  brought : 
Harman,  who  did  the  twice-fir'd  Hurry  fave, 

And  in  his  burning  (hip  undaunted  fought. 

CLXXV. 
Young  Hollis  on  a  Mufc  by  Mars  begot, 

Born,  Cxfar  like,  to  write  and  ad  great  deeds  : 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  (hof, 

His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  fucceeds. 


CLXXVI. 
Thoufands  were  there  in  darker  fame  that 

Whofe  deeds  fome  nobler  poem  fhall  adorn  : 
And  though  to  me  unknown,  they  fure  fought  wefl, 

Whom  Rupert  led,  and  who  were  Britifh  born* 

CLXXV1I. 

Of  every  fize  an  hundred  fighting  fail : 

So  vaft  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides, 
That  underneath  it  the  prefs'd  waters  fail, 

And  with  its  weight  it  moulders  off  the  tid<w. 

CLXXVIII. 
Now  anchors  weigh'd  the  teamen  fhout  fo  fhrill, 

That  heaven  and  earth  and  the  wide  ocean  rings : 
A  breeze  from  weftward  waits  their  fails  to  fill, 

And  refts  in  thofe  high  beds  his  downy  wings. 

CLXXIX. 
The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  ftorm  forefaw, 

And  durft  not  bide  it  on  the  Englifli  coaft  : 
Behind  their  treacherous  mallows  they  withdraw, 

And  there  lay  fnares  to  catch  the  Britifh  hofl. 

CLXXX. 
So  the  falfe  fpider,  when  her  nets  are  fpread, 

Deep  ambiilh'd  in  her  filent  den  does  lie  : 
And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 

Whofe  filmy  cord  fhould  bind  the  ftrcggling  fly. 

CLXXXI. 
Then  if  at  laft  fhe  find  him  faft  befct, 

She  iflues  forth  and  runs  along  her  loom  : 
She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net, 

And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home. 

CLXXX  n . 
The  Belgians  hop'd  that,  with  difurder'd  hafte, 

Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  fands  might  run  : 
Or  if  wirh  caution  leifurely  were  paft,  [on*. 

Their  numerous  grofs  might  charge  us  one  by 

CLXXXIII. 

But  with  a  fore-wind  pufhing  them  above, 

And  fwelling  tide  that  hcav'd  them  from  below, 

O'er  the  blind  flats  cur  warlike  fquadrons  move, 
And  with  fpread  fails  to  welcome  battle  go. 

CLXXXI  V. 

It  feem'd  as  there  the  Britifh  Neptune  flood, 
With  all  his  hofts  of  waters  at  command, 

Beneath  them  to  iubmit  th'  officious  flood  ; 
And  with  his  trident  fhcv'd  them  off  the  fand. 

CLXXXV. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  fuddenly  draw  near, 
And  fummon  them  to  unexpected  fight : 

They  ftart  like  murderers  when  ghofls  appear. 
And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night. 

CLXXXVI. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremoft  fquadrons  meetj 

The  midmoft  battles  hafteniiig  up  behind  : 
Who  view  far  off  the  ftorm  of  tailing  fleet, 

And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wii/d. 

CLXXXVII. 
At  length  the  adverfe  admirals  appear ; 

The  two  bold  champions  of  each  country's  right: 
Their  eyes  defcribe  the  lifts  as  they  coire  near, 

And  draw  the  lines  of  death  belcre  they  fight.     , 

CLXXXVIII. 
The  diftanqe  judg'd  for  fhot  of  every  fize, 

The  linflocs  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires  : 
The  vigorous  teaman  every  port-holes  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires  I 
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CLXXXIX. 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians  fide, 

For  honour,  which  they  feldom  fought  before  : 
But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boafts  were  ty'd, 

And  forc'd  at  leaft  in  fhew  ta  prize  it  more. 

cxc. 
But  (harp  remembrance  o«  the  Englifh  pare, 

And  {name  of  being  match 'd  by  fuch  a  foe, 
Rouze  confcious  virtue  up  in  every  heart, 

And  feeming  to  be  ftronger  makes  them  fo. 

cxci. 
Nor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  fuftain, 

Which  did  two  generals'  fates,  and  Csefar's  bear 
Each  feveral  ihip  a  viclory  did  gain, 

As  Rupert  or  as  Albernarle  were  there, 


Their  battcr'd  admiral  too  foon  withdrew, 

Unthank'd  by  ours  for  his  uufinifb/d  fight : 
But  he  the  minds  of  his  Dutch  matters  knew, 

Who  call'd  that  providence  which  we  call'd  flight. 

cxcin. 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

Or  fooner  tmderflood  the  fign  to  fly  : 
With  fnch  alacrity  they  bore  away, 

As  if,  to  praife  them,  all  the  States  flood  by, 

cxciv. 
O  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet, 

Thy  monument  infcrib'd  fuch  prarfe  lhall  wear, 
As  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet, 

Becaufe  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  dei'pair. 

cxcv. 
Behold  that  navy,  which  a  while  before 

Provok'd  the  tardy  Englifh  clofe  to  fight; 
Now  draw  their  beaten  vefTels  clofe  to  fhore, 

As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  flum  the  hobbies  flight. 

cxcvi. 
IVhee'er  would  Englifh  monuments  furvey, 

In  other  records  may  our  courage  know  : 
But  let  them  hide  the  ftory  of  this  day, 

Whofe  fame  was  bleminVd  by  too  bafe  a  fore. 

CXCVII. 

Or  if  too  bufily  they  vrill  inquire 

Into  a  victory,  which  we  difdain  ; 
Then  let  them  know  the  Belgians  did  retire 

Beffre  the  patron  faint  of  injur'd  Spain. 

cxcvni. 
Repenting  England  this  revengeful  d?y 

To  Philip's  manes  did  an  offering  bring  : 
England,  which  firft,  by  leading  them  aftray, 

Hatch'd  up  rebellion  to  deftroy  her  king. 

cxcix. 
Our  fathers  bent  their  baneful  induftry, 

To  check  a  monarchy  that  flowly  grew  ; 
But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  forefce, 

Whole  rifing  power  to  1'wift  dominion  flew. 

cc. 
In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 

And  wander  after  pathlefs  dcftiny  ; 
\Vhofe  dark  rcforts  fince  prudence  cannot  know, 

In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  fhall  be. 

cci. 
But  whatc'er  Englifh  to  the  blefs'd  fhall  go, 

And  the  fourth  Harry  or  firft  Orange  meet ; 
Find  him  difowning  of  a  Bourbon  foe, 

And  him  dctefting  a  Eatavian  fleet. 


ccir. 

Now  on  their  coafts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  befets; 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides1; 
They  lie  afleep  with  prizes  iu  their  nets. 

CCI1I. 

So  clofe  behind  fome  promontory  lie 

The  huge  leviathans  t'  attend  their  prey ; 

And  give  no  chace,  but  fwallow  in  the  fry,  [way. 
Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  miftake  the 

CC1V. 

Nor  was  this  all  :  in  ports  and  roads  remote,. 

Dtftrudtive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  fend  j 
Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 

And  out-bound  fhips  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

ccv. 
Thofe  various  fquadrons  varioufly  defign'd, 

Each  veffel  freighted  with  a  feveral  load, 
Each  fqtiadron  waiting  for  a  feveral  wind, 

All  find  but  one.,  to  burn  them  in  the  road. 

ccvi. 
Some  bound  for  Guinea  golden  fand  to  find, 

Bare  all  the  gauds  the  iimple.  natives  wear  : 
Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkifh  courts  defi^n'd. 

For  folded  turbants  fineft  Holland  bear. 

ccvn. 
Some  Englifh  wool  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 

And  into  cloth  of  fpungy  foftnefs  made, 
Did  kito  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom, 

To  ruin  with  vvorfe  ware  our  ftaple  trade. 

ccvm. 
Our  greedy  feamen  rummage  every  hold, 

Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  cheft  j 
And  as  the  priefts  who  with  their  gods  make  bokt, 

Take  what  they  like,  and  facrificc  the  reft. 

CC1X. 

But  ah  !  how  infincere  are  all  our  joys  !        [flay  ; 

Which,  fent  from  heaven,  like  lightning  make  no 
Their  palling  tafte  the  journey's  length  deftroys, 

Or  grief  fent  poft  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

ccx. 
Swell'd  with  our  late  fucceffes  on  the  foe,    [crofc, 

Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power  t* 
We  urge  an  unfeen  fate  to  lay  us  low, 

And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  Englifh  lofs. 

ecu. 
Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys, 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  fmile  or  frown  j 
Who,  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raife, 

So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

ccxn. 
Yet,  London,  emprefs  of  the  northern  clime, 

By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didft  expire ; 
Great  as  the  world's,  v/hich,  at  the  death  of  tint*, 

Muft  fall,  and  rife  a  nobler  frame  by  fire. 

CCX11I. 

As  when  fome  dire  ufurper  heaven  provides, 

To  fcourge  his  country  with  a  lawlelsfway; 
His  birth,  perhaps,  fome  petty  village  hides, 

And  lets  his  cradle  out  ot  fortune's  way. 

ccxiv. 
Till,  fully  ripe,  his  fweiling  fate  breaks  our, 

And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mifchicfs  on  : 
His  prince,  fuipriz'd  at  iirft,  no  ill  could  dcubf, 

And  \vantsthc  power  to  meet  it  when  ';is  known. 
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cexv. 
Such  was  the  rife  of  this  prodigious  fire, 

Which  in  mean  buildings  firft  obfcurely  bred, 
Prom  thence  did  foon  to  open  ftreets  afpire, 

And  ftraight  to  palaces  and  temples  ipread. 

ccxvi. 
The  diligence  of  trades  and  nouVhii  gain, 

And  luxury  more  late,  aflccp  were  laid  : 
All  was  the  night's;  and  in  htr  iilent  reign 

No  found  the  reft  of  nature  did  invade. 

ccxm. 
In  this  deep  quiet,  from  wh.vt  fource  unknown, 

Thofe  feeds  of  fire  their  fatal  bir  ';  diiclofc; 
And  firft  few  fcattering  fparks  noon-    vere  blown, 

Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rofe. 

ccxvin. 
Then  in  fome  clofe-pent  room  it  crept  along; 

And  finouldering  as  it.  went,  in  filence  fed  ; 
Till  th'  infant  monfler,  with  devouring  ftrong, 

Walk'd  boldly  upright,  with  exalted  head. 

ccxix. 
Kow  like  fome  rich  and  mighty  murderer, 

Too  great  for  prifon,  which  he  breaks  with  gold ; 
"Who  frelher  for  new  mifchiefs  does  appear, 

And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old  : 

ccxx. 
So  'fcapcs  th'  infulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 

And  makes  ftnall  outlets  into  open  air  : 
There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  affail, 

And  beat  him  downward  to  his  firft  repair. 

ccxxi. 
The  winds  like  crafty  courtezans  with-held 

His  flames  from  burning,  but   to  blow  them 
And  every  frefh  attempt  he  is  repell'd        [more  : 

With  faint  denials  weaker  than  before. 

cczxii. 
And  row  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  defire  : 
O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  furvey, 

And  nods  at  every  houfe.  his  threatening  fire. 

ccxxi  n. 
The  ghofts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  defccnd, 

With  bold  fanatic  fpe&res  to  rejoice  : 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  fing  their  fabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

ccxx  iv. 
Our  guardian  angel  faw  them  where  they  fate 

Above  the  palace  of  r/ur  flumbcring  kitig  : 
He  figh'd,  abandoning  his  charge  to  late, 

And  drooping,  oft  look'd  back  upon  the  wing. 

ccxxv. 
At  length  the  crackling  t.oife  and  dreadful  blaze 

Call'd  up  fome  waking  lover  to  the  fight ; 
And  long  it  was  e'er  he  the  reft  could  raife, 

Whofe  heavy  eye-lids  yet  were  full  of  night. 

CCXXVI. 

Thr  next  to  .danger,  hot  purfued  by  fate, 

Half-cloaih'd,  half-naked,  haftily  retire  : 
Ar.cl  frighted  mothers  fnike  their  brrafts  too  late, 

For  hclplefl  ir,f:r. .!?  left  amidft  the  fire. 

ccxxvn. 
Their  cries  focn  \vr.ken  all  the  dwellers  near  ; 

Kow  munnming  noifcs  rile  in  every  ftreet : 
The  more  remote  run  fh'.rr.nli'jg  with  their  IVa:*, 

Ar.d  iu  ;hc  dark  r.u:<  juiti-:  aa  they  meet. 


ccxxvin. 
So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repofe  ; 

But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-ftor'd  hive, 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

ccxxix. 
Now  ftreets  grow  throng'd  and  bufy  as  by  day  :- 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow 'd  quire: 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  fome  the  engines  play  : 
And  fome  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the 
fire. 

ccxxx. 

In  vain  :  for  from  the  eaft  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hoftile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  fent ; 
The  flames  impell'd  foon  left  their  foes  behind, 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went. 

CCXXXI. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  more, 

And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze  : 
The  waken'd  tides  began  again  to  roar, 

And  wondering  fifli  in  mining  waters  gaze. 

ccxxxn. 
Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  head, 

But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simois  would  return  : 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  fought  his  fedgy  bed, 

And  fhrunk  his  waters  back  unto  his  urn. 

ccxxxm. 
The  fire,  mean  time,  walks  in  a  broader  grofs; 

To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens  wide  : 
He   wades   the   ftreets,   and  ftraight  he 
crofs, 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th'  other  fide, 

CCXXXIV. 

At  firft  they  warm,  then  fcorch,  and  then  they 

take; 
Now  with  long  necks  from  fide  to  fide  tl 

feed: 
At   length   grown  ftrong  their  mother-fire  fc 

fake, 
And  a  new  colony  of  flames  fucceed. 

ccxxxv. 
To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 

The  curling  billows  roll  their  reftlefs  tide  : 
In  parties  now  they  ftraggle  up  and  down, 
As  armies  unoppos'd  for  prey  divide. 

CCXXXVI. 

One  mighty  fquadron  with  a  fide-wind  fped, 
Through  narrow  lanes  his  cumber'd   fire 

By  powerful  charms  of  gold  and  filver  led,  [hai 
The  Lombard  bankers  and  the  Change  to  wai 

CCXXXVII. 

Another  backward  to  the  Tower  would  go, 
And  flowly  eats  his  v/ay  againfl  the  wind  : 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marching  foe 
Againft  th'  imperial  palace  is  defign'd. 

CCXXXVIII. 

Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day  the  king, 
Whole  early  care  had  robb'd  him  of  his  reft  : 

Far  of  the  cracks  of  falling  houfcs  ring, 
And  fnrieks  of  fubje<5ls  pierce  his  tender  br 

CCXXXI  X. 

Near  as  he  draws,"  thick  harbingers  cf  fmoke, 
With  gloomy  pillars  cover  all  the  place  ; 

Whole  little  intervals  of  night  are  broke 
By  fparks,  that  drive  againft  his  facrcd  face. 
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More   than   his   guards   his  forrows  made  him 

known, 
And  pious  tears,  which  down  his  cheeks  did 

fhower  : 

The  wretched  in  his  grief  forgot  their  own ; 
So  much  the  pity  of  a  king  has  power. 

CCXLI. 
He  wept  the  flames  of  what  he  lov'd  fo  well, 

And  what  fo  well  had  merited  his  love  : 
For  never  prince  in  grace  did  more  excel, 
Or  royal  city  more  in  duty  ftrove. 

CCXLIl, 

Nor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  behold  : 
Subjects  may  grieve,  hut  monarchs  muft  redrefs  ; 
He  chears  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 
And  makes  deipaircrs  hope  for  good  fuccels. 

CCXL11I. 

Himfelf  directs  what  firft  is-  to  be  done, 

And  orders  all  the  fuccours  which  they  bring  : 
The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run, 

And  form  an  army  worthy  fuch  a  king. 

CCXLIV. 
He!  fees  the  dire  contagion  fpread  fo  faft, 

That  where  it  feizes  all  relief  is  vain  : 
And  therefore  muft  unwillingly  lay  wafte 

That  country,  which  would  elfe  the  foe  maintain 

ccxi.v. 
The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the  fire  : 

Th'  amazed  flames  ftands  gather'd  on  a  heap  ; 
And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire, 

Afraid  to  venture  on  ib  large  a  leap. 

CCXLVI. 
Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themfelves  confume, 

But  ftraight  like  Turks  forc'd  on  to  win  or  die, 
They  firft  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  fume, 

And  o'er  the  breach  in  r.ndHous  vapours  fly. 

CCXLVII. 
Part  ftay  for  paffage,  till  a  guft  of  wind 

Ships  o'er  their  forces  in  a  fhining  flieet : 
Part  creeping  under  ground  their  journey  blind, 

And  climbing  from  below  their  fellows  meet. 

CCXLVIII. 
Thus  to  fome  defert  plain,  or  old  wood-fide, 

Dire  night-hags  come  from  far  to  dance  their 

round  ; 
And  o'er  broad  rivers  on  their  fier.ds  they  ride, 

Or  fweep  in  clouds  above  the  blafted  ground. 

CCXLIX. 
No  help  avails:  for,  hydra-like,  the  fire 

Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way  : 
And  fcarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire, 

Before  he  rufhes  in  to  fhare  the  prey. 

ecu 
The  rich  grow  fuppliant,  and  the  poor  growproud: 

Thole  offer  mighty  gain,  and  thefe  aflc  more  : 
So  void  of  pity  is  th'  ignoble  crowd, 

When  others  ruin  may  increafe  their  ftore. 

CCLI. 

As  thofe  who  live  by  fhores  with  joy  behold 

Some  wealthy  velfel  fj.  lit  or  flranded  nigh  ; 
And  from  the  rocks  leap  down   for  i;.ipwrcck'd 

gold, 
And  feek  the  tempefls  which  the  others  fly  : 


CCLII. 

So  thefe  but  wait  the  owners  !aft  defpair, 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade; 

Ev'n  from  their  jaws  they  hungry  models  tear, 
And  on  their  backs  the  fpoils  of  Vulcan  lade. 

CCLIJI. 

The  days  were  all  in  this  loft  labour  fpent ; 

And  when  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 
And  fo  (hone  ftill  in  his  reflective  light. 

CCLIV. 
Night  came,  but  without  darknefs  or  repofe, 

A  difmal  picture  of  the  gene  ral  doom  : 
Where  fouis  diftracl.ed  when  the  trumpet  blows, 
And  half  unready  with  their  bodies  come. 

CCLV. 
Thofe  who   have  homes,    when  home  they  do 

repair, 

To  a  laft  lodging  call  their  wandring  friends  : 
Their  fhort  uneafy  fleeps  ar^  broke  with  care, 
To  look  how  near  their  own  deilruction  tends. 

CCLVI. 

Thofe^who  have  none,  fit  round  where  once  it  was, 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require  : 
Haunting  the  yet  warm  afhes  of  the  place, 

As  murder'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire, 

CCLVII. 
Some  ftir  up  coals  and  watch  the  vefbl  fire, 

Others  in  vain  from  fight  of  ruin  run  ; 
And  while'th  rough  burning  labyrinths  they  retire, 
With   loathing  eyes  repeat  what  they  would 
fhun, 

CCLVIII. 
The  mo  ft  in  fields  like  herded  beafts  lie  down, 

To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  graffy  floor ; 
And  while  their  babes  in  flecp  their  ibrrows  drown, 
Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their  ftorc. 

CCLIX. 

While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  guefs 
What  ftreets  are  burning  now,  and  what  are  near, 
An  infant  waking  to  the  paps  would  prefs, 
And  meets,  inftead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear. 

ceLx. 
No  thought  can  eafe  them  but  their  fovereign's 

care, 

Whofe  praife  th'  afflicted  as  their  comfort  fing  : 
Ev'n  thofe,  whom  want  might   drive  to  juft  de 
fpair, 
Think  life  a  bleffing  under  fuch  a  king. 

CCi-XI. 

Mean  time  he  fadly  fuffers  in  the  grief, 

Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  faint : 

All  the  long  night  he  ftudies  their  relief, 

How  they  may  be  fupply'd,  and  he  may  want, 

CCLXll. 

O  God,  (aid  he,  thou  patron  of  my  days, 

Guide  of  my  youth  in  exile  and  difirefs! 
Who  me  unfriended  brought'!!  by  wondrous  ways, 

The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  poffels : 

CCLXIII. 
Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unweary'd  care 

I  fince  have  labour'd  for  my  people's  good  ; 
To  bind  the  bruifesof  a  civil  war, 

And  ft  op  the  iffuss  of  their  wailing  blood. 
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CCMC1V. 

Thou  who  haft  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 

And  recompcnce  as  friends  the  good  mifled  ; 
If  mercy  he  a  precept  of  thy  will, 

Return  that  mercy  on  thy  fervant's  head. 

CCLXV. 
Or  if  my  heedlefs  youth  has  ftept  aftray, 

Too  foon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand  ; 
On  me  alone  rhy  jufl  difpleafure  lay, 

But  take   thy  judgments  from  this  mourning 
Jand. 

CCLXVI. 

We  all  have  fmn'd,  and  thou  haft  laid  us  low, 

As  humble  earth,  from  whence  at  firft  we  came : 
Lake  flying  fhades  before  the  clouds  we  fiiew, 

And  flirink  like  parchment  to  confuming  flame. 

CCLXVII. 
O  let  it  he  enough  what  thou  haft  done ;     [flreet, 

When  fpotted  deaths  ran  arm'd  through  every 
With  poifon'd  darts,  which  not  the  good  could 
fhun, 

The  fpeedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet. 

CCLXVJH. 

The  living  few,  and  frequent  funerals  then, 

Proclaim'd  rhy  wrath  on  this  forfaken  place  : 
And  now  thofe  few  who  are  return'd  again, 

Thy  fearching  judgments   to  their  dwellings 
trace. 

ccLxrx. 
O  pafs  not,  Lord,  an  abfolute  decree, 

Or  bind  thy  fentence  unconditional : 
But  in  thy  fentence  our  remorfe  forfee, 

And  in  that  forefight  this  thy  doom  recal. 

CCLXX. 

Thy  threatening*,  Lord,  as  thine  thou  may'ft  re- 
But  if  immutable  and  fix'd  they  ftand,    [voke  ; 

Continue  ftill  thyfelf  to  give  the  ftroke, 
And  let  not  foreign  foes  opprefs  thy  land. 

•CCLXXI. 

Th'  Eternal  heard,  and  from  the  heavenly  quire 

Chofc  out  the  Cherub  with  the  flaming  (word ; 
And  bade  him  fwiftly  drive  th'  approaching  fire 

i'rom    where  our  naval  magazines  were  flor'd, 

CCLXXII. 
The  blefled  minifter  his  wings  difplay'd, 

And  like  a  {hooting  ftar  he  cleft  the  night : 
He  chare;  *d  the  flames,  and  thofe  that  dilobey'd 

He  lafh'd  to  duty  with  his  fword  of  light. 

CCLXX1II. 

The  fugitive  flames  chaftis'd  went  forth  to  prey 
On  pious  ftruclufes  by  our  fathers  rear'd ; 

By  which  to  heaven  they  did  affect  the  way, 
.E'er  faith    in   churchmen  without  works  was 
heard. 

CCLXX1V. 

The  wanting  orphans  faw  with  watery  eyes, 
Their  founders  charity  in  duft  laid  low  ; 

And  fent  to  God  their  ever-anfwer'd  cries, 
I7or  he  protects  the  poor,  who  made  them  fa. 

CCJ.XXV. 

Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul's,  defend  thec  long, 
Though  thou  wert  facred  to  thy  Maker's  praifc  : 

Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet's  fnng ; 

And  foetj  longs  the  Thcban  walks  could  raife. 


CCLXTVI. 
The  daring  flames  peep'd  in,  and  faw  from  far 

The  awful  beauties  of  the  facred  quire  : 
Bat,  fince  it  was  prophan'd  by  civil  war, 

Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it   purg'd  by 
fire. 

CCI.XXVII. 

Now  down  the  narrow  ftreets  it  fwiftly  came, 
And  widely  opening  did  on  both  fides  prey  : 

This  benefit  we  fadly  owe  the  flame, 
If  only  ruin  muft  enlarge  our  way. 

CCLXXVI1I. 

And  now  four  days  the  fun  had  feen  our  woes  : 

Four  nights,  the  moon  beheld  th'  inceflaut  fire  ; 
It  fcemM  as  if  the  ftars  more  fickly  rofe, 

And  farther  from  the  feverilh  north  retire. 

CCLXXIX. 
In  th'  empyread  heaven,  the  blefs'd  abode, 

The  thrones  and  the  dominions  proftrate  lie, 
Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  God  ; 

And  an  hufh'd  filence  damps  the  tuneful  flcy. 

CCLXXX. 
At  length  th'  Almighty  caft  a  pitying  eye, 

And  mercy  foftly  touch 'd  his  melting  bread  : 
He  faw  the  town's  one  half  in  rubbifh  lie, 

And  eager  flames  drive  on  to  florin  the  reft. 

CCLXXXI. 
An  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above  ; 
Of  k  a  broad  extinguifher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  drove. 

CCLXXXIJ. 
The  vanquifli'd  fires  withdraw  from  every  place, 

Or  full  with  feeding  fink  into  a  fleep  : 
Each  houfehold  genius  fliews  again  his  face, 

And  from  the  hearths  the  little  lares  creep. 

CCLXXXIIl. 

Our  king  this  more  than  natural  change  beholds ; 

With  fober  joy  his  heart  and  eyes  abound  : 
To  the  All-rgood  his  lifted  hands  he  folds, 

And  thanks  him  low  on  his  redeemed  ground. 

CCLXXX  IV. 

As  when   (harp  frofts  had  long  conftrain  d  tl 

earth, 

A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  rain  ; 
And  firft  the  tender  blade  peeps  up  to  birth, 
And  ftraight  the  green  fields  laugh  with  pi 
xuis'd  grain  ; 

CCLXXXV. 

By  fuch  degrees  the  fpreading  gladnefs  grew 

In  every  heart  which  fear  had  froze  before  : 
The  Handing  ftreets  with  fo  much  joy  they  view. 

That  with  lefs  grief  the  pei  ifli'd  they  deplore. 

CCLXXXVI. 
The  father  of  the  people  optn'd  wide 

His  ftores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fed  : 
Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  fupply'd, 

And  fill'd  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

CCLXXXVII. 
This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward, 

And  in  their  minds  fo  deep  did  print  the  fenfe; 
That  if  their  ruins  fadly  they  regard, 

'Tis  but  with  fear  the  fight  might  drive 
thence. 
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ccLxxxvm. 
But  fo  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  fway, 

Which  by  his  aufpice  they  will  nobler  make, 
As  he  will  hatch  their  afhes  by  his  flay, 
And  not  their  humble  ruins  now  forfake. 

CCLXXXIX. 
They  have  not  loft  their  loyalty  by  fire  ; 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  fo  low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire, 
Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquifh'd  foe. 

ccxc. 
Not  with  more  conftancy  the  Jews,  of  old 

By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exile  fent, 
Their  royal  city  did  in  duft  behold, 
Or  with  more  vigour  to  rebuild  it  went. 

ccxci. 

The  utmoft  malice  of  the  ftars  is  paft,          [town, 

And  two  dire  comets,  which  have  fcourg'd  the 

In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd  the 

laft, 
Or  dimly  in  their  finking  fockets  frown, 

ccxcu. 
Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 

And  high-rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prifon  freed, 
Thofe  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  glorioufly  the  new-laid  work  fucceed. 

CCXCIII. 

Methinks  already  from  this  chemic  flange, 

I  fee  a  city  of  more  precious  mold  ; 
Rich  as  the  town  which  gives  the  Indies  name, 

With  filver  pav'd,  and  all  divine  with  gold.  \ 

ccxciv. 
Already  labouring  with  a  mighty  fate, 

She  fhades  the  rubbifh  from  her  mounting  brow, 
And  feems  to  have  renew'd  her  charter's  date, 

Which  heaven  will  to  the  death  of  time  allow. 

ccxcv. 
More  great  than  human  now,  and  more  auguft, 

Now  deify'd  fhe  from  her  fires  does  rile  : 
Her  widening  ftreets  on  new  foundations  truft, 

And  opening  into  larger  parts  Ihe  flies. 

ccxcvi. 
Before  fhe  like  fome  fhepherdefs  did  fhew, 

Who  fat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  fide  j 


Not  anfwering  to  her  fame,  but  rude  atul  low, 
Nor  taught  the  beauteous  arts  of  modern  pride, 
ccxcvn. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  fhe  did  behold, 

From  her  high  turrets  honrly  fuitors  come ; 

The  Eaft  with  incenfe,  and  the  Weft  with  gold, 
Will  ftand  like  fuppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

CCXCVIII. 

The  filver  Thames,  her  own  domeftic  flood, 

Shall  bear  her  vefTels  like  a  fweeping  train ; 
And  often  wind,  as  of  his  miftrefs  proud, 

With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again. 

ccxcix. 
The  wealthy  Tagus,  and  the  wealthier  Rhine, 

The  glory  of  their  towns  no  more  fhall  boaft, 
And  Seyne,  that  would  with  Belgian  rivers  join, 

Shall  find  her  luftre  ftain'd,  and  traffic  loft. 

ccc. 
The  venturous  merchant,  who  defign'd  more  far, 

And  touches  on  our  hofpitable  fhore, 
Charm'd  with  the  fplendor  of  this  northern  flar, 

Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more. 

ccci. 
Our  powerful  navy  fhall  no  longer  meet, 

The  wealth  of  France  or  Holland  to  invade  : 
The  beauty  of  this  town  without  a  fleet, 

From  all  the  world  fhall  vindicate  her  trade, 

cccn. 
And  while  this  fam'd  emporium  we  prepare, 

The  Britifh  ocean  fhall  fuch  triumph  boaft, 
That  thofe,  who  now  difdain  our  trade  to  fhare4 

Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coaft. 

cccni. 
Already  we  have  conquer'd  half  the  war, 

And  the  lefs  dangerous  part  is  left  behind  : 
Our  trpuble  now  is  but  to  make  them  dare, 

And  not  fo  great  to  vanquifh  as  to  find, 

ccciv. 
Thus  to  the  eaftern  wealth  through  ftorms  we  .go, 

But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  morej 
A  conftant  trade-wind  will  fecurely  blow, 

And  gently  lay  us  on  the  fpicy  fhore. 
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HW  dull,  and  how  infenfihle  a  beaft 

Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  reft  \ 

Philofophers  and  poets  vainly  ftrove 

In  every  age  the  lumpifli  mafs  to  move  : 

But  thofe  were  pedants,  when  compar'd  with  thefe, 

"Wh-  know  not  only  to  inftruA,  but  pleafe. 

Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way, 

Myftcrious  morals  gently  to  convey 

In  charming  numbers ;  fo  that  as  men  grew 

Pleas'd  with  their  poems,  they  grew  wifer  too. 

Satire  has  always  fhone  among  the  reft, 

And  is  the  boldeft  way,  if  not  the  beft, 

To  tell  men  freely  of  their  fouleft  faults ; 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thoughts, 

In  fa'irc  too  the  wife  took  different  ways, 

To  each  deferving  its  peculiar  praife. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  juft  fharpnefs  blame, 

"Whilft  others   laugh'd,   and   fcorn'd  them    into 

fhame. 

But  of  thefe  two,  the  laft  fitcceeded  beft, 
As  men  aim  righteft  when  they  fhoot  in  jeft. 
Yet,  if  we  may  prefume  to  blame  our  guides, 
And  cenfure  thofc  who  ccnl'ure  all  bcfides, 
In  other  things  they  juftly  are  prtferr'd  : 
In  this  alone  methinks  the  ancients  err'd  ; 
Againft  the  grofleft  follies  they  declaim ; 
Hard  they  purfue,  but  hunt  igr.oble  game. 
Nothing  is  cafierthan  futh  blots  to  hit, 
And  'tis  the  talent  of  each  vulgar  wit  : 


Befides  'tis  labour  loft ;  for  who  would  preach 
Morals  to  Armftrong,  or  dull  Afton  teach  ? 
*Tis  being  devout  at  play,  wife  at  a  ball, 
Or  bringing  wit  and  friendfhip  to  Whitehall. 
But  with  (harp  eyes  thofe  nicer  faults  to  find, 
Which  lie  obfcurely  in  the  wifeft  mind  ; 
That  little  fpeck  which  all  the  reft  does  fpoil, 
To  wa(h  off  that  would  be  a  noble  toil ; 
Beyond  the  loofe-writ  libels  of  this  age, 
Or  the  forc'd  fcenes  of  bur  declining  ftage ; 
Above  all  cenfure  too,  each  little  wit 
Will  be  fo  glad  to  fee  the  greater  hit ; 
Who  judging  better,  though  concern'd  the  moft, 

i  Of  fuch  correction  will  have  caufe  to  boaft. 
In  fuch  a  fatire  all  would  feek  a  fhare, 
And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there. 
Old  (lory-tellers'  too  muft  pine  and  die, 
To  fee  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by  ; 
I, ike  her,  who  mifsM  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
And  griev'd  to  find  herfelf  decay 'd  fo  foon. 
No  common  coxcomb  muft  be  mention'd  here  : 
Not  the  dull  train  of  dancing  fparks  appear  ; 

i  Nor  fluttering  officers  who  never  fight ; 
Of  fuch  a  wretched  rabble  who  would  write  ? 
Much  Icfs  half  wits :  that's  more  againft  our  rules; 
For  they  are  lops,  the  other  are  but  fools. 
Who  would  not  be  as  filly  as  Dunbar  ? 
As  dull  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  Sir  Carr  ? 
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The  cunning  courtier  fhould  be  flighted  too, 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  fo  much  ado ; 
Till  the  fhrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  faft, 
Like  ./Efop's  fox  becomes  a  prey  at  laft. 
Nor  fhall  the  royal  miftrefTes  be  nam'd, 
Too  ugly,  or  too  eafy,  to  be  blam'd  ; 
With  whomcach  rhyming  fool  keeps  fuch  a  pother, 
They  are  as  common  that  way  as  the  other  : 
Yet  fauntering    Charles,  between    his  beaftly"^ 

brace,  / 

Meets  with  differnbling  ftill  in  either  place,        f 
Affedled  humour,  or  a  painted  face.  3 

In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him, 
How  one  has  jilted  him,  the  other  fold  him  : 
How  that  affedts  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep ; 
But  who  can  rail  fo  long  as  he  can  fleep  ? 
Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  mifled, 
Falfe,  foolifh,  old,  ill-natur'd,  and  ill-bred  ? 
Earnly  and  Aylefbury,  with  all  that  race 
Of  bufy  blockheads,  fhall  have  here  no  place ; 
At  counftl  fet  as  foils  on  Dorfet's  fcore, 
To  make  that  great  falfe  jewel  fhine  the'more ; 
Who  all  that  while  was  thought  exceeding  wife, 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies. 
But  there's  no  meddling  with  fuch  naufeous  men; 
Their  very  names  have  tir'd  my  lazy  pen  : 
'Tis  time  to  quit  my  company,  and  choofc 
Some  fitter  fubjecT;  for  a  fharper  mufe. 

Firft,  let's  behold  the  merriefl  man   alive 
Againfl  his  carelefs  genius  vainly  ftrive  ; 
Quit  his  dear  eafe,  fome  deep  defign  to  lay, 
'Gainfl  a  fet  time,  and  then  forget  the  day  : 
Yet  he  will  laugh  at  his  beft  friends,  and  be 
Jufl  as  good  company  as  Nokes  and  Lee. 
But  when  he  aims  at  reafon  or  at  rule, 
He  turns  himfelf  the  belt  to  ridicule, 
Let  him  at  bufinefs  ne'er  fo  earneft  fit, 
Shew  him  but  mirth,  and  bait  that  mirth  with  wit; 
That  fhadow  of  a  jeft  fhall  be  enjoy'd, 
Though  he  left  all  mankind  to  be  deftroy'd, 
So  cat  transform'd  fat  gravely  and  demure, 
Till  moufe  appear'd,   and  thought  himfelf  fecure  ; 
But  foon  the  lady  had  him  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  friend  did  jull  as  oddly  fly. 
Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good  ; 
We  mufl  fall  back  to  our  old  flefh  and  blood ; 
As  by  our  little  Machiavel  \ve  find 
Tnat  nimbleft  creature  of  the  bufy  kind, 
His  limbs  are  ciippled,  and  his  body  fhakes;       ") 
Yet  his  hard  mind,  which  all  this  buftle  makes,  > 
No  pity  of  its  poor  companion  takes.  j 

What  gravity  can  hold  from  laughing  out, 
To  fee  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about/  ^ 
Like  hounds  ili-coupled  ?  Jowler  lugs  him  ftill 
Through  hedges,  ditches,   and   through  all  that's 
Twere  crime  in  any  man  but  him  alone  [ill. 

To  ufe  a  body  fo,  though  'tis  one's  own  : 
Yet  this  falie  comfort  never  gives  him  o'er; 
That  whilft  he  creeps  his  vigorous  thoughts  can 

foar  : 

Alas !  that  fearing,  to  thofe  few  that  know, 
Is  but  a  bufy  groveling  here  below. 
So  men  in  rapture  think  they  mount  the  fky, 
Whiifc  on  the  ground  th'  intranced  wretches  1 
So  modern  fops  have  faiicy'd  they  would  fly. 
Vot.VI,  ' 


As  the  new  earl  with  parts  defer ving  praife, 
And  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  ways; 
Yet  lofes  all  foft  days  and  fenfual  nights, 
Kind  nature  checks,  and  kinder  fortune  flights ; 
Striving  againfl  his  quiet  all  he  can, 
For  the  fine  notion  of  a  bufy  man. 
And  what  is  that  at  bcft,  but  one,  whofe  mind 
Is  made  to  tire  himfelf  and  all  mankind  ? 
For  Ireland  he  would  go:  faith,  let  him  reign; 
For  if  fome  odd  fantaftic  lord  would  faiu 
Carry  in  trunks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do, 
I'll  not  only  pay  him,  but  admire  him  too. 
Bur  is  there  any  other  beafh  that  lives, 
Who  his  own  harm  fo  wittingly  contrives  ? 
Will  any  dog,  that  has  his  teeth  and  ftones, 
Refinedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones, 
To  turn  a  wheel,  and  bark  to  be  employ'd  ? 
While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy'd  ? 
Yet  this  fond  man,  to  get  a  flatefman's  name, 
Forfeits  his  friends,  his  freedom,  and  his  fame. 

Though  fatire  nicely  writ  no  humour  flings 
But  thofe  who  merit  praife  in  other  things; 
Yet  we  mufl  needs  this  one  exception  make, 
And  break  our  rules  for  folly  Tropos  fake ; 
Who  was  too  much  defpis'd  to  be  accus'd, 
And  therefore  fcarce  deferves  to  be  abus'd ; 
Rais'd  only  by  his  mercenary  tongue, 
For  railing  fmoothly,  and  for  reafoning  wrong, 
As  boys  on  holy-days  let  loofe  to  play, 
Lay  waggifh  traps  for  girls  that  pafs  that  way ; 
Then  fhout  to  fee  in  dirt  and  deep  diftrefs 
Some  filly  cit  in  her  flower'd  foolifh  drefs ; 
So  have  I  mighty  fatisfadtion  found, 
To  fee  his  tinfel  reafon  on  the  ground  : 
To  fee  the  florid  fool  defpis'd,  and  know  it, 
By  fome  who  fcarce  have  words  enough  to  fhew 

it  : 

For  fenfe  fits  filent,  and  condemns  for  weaker 
The  fmner,  nay  fometimes  the  wittiefl  fpeaker  ; 
But  'tis  prodigious  fo  much  eloquence 
Should  be  acquired  by  fuch  little  fenfe  ; 
For  words  and  wit  did  anciently  agree, 
And  Tully  was  no  fool,  though  this  man  be  : 
At  bar  abufive,  on  the  bench  unable, 
Knave  on  the  woolfack,  fop  at  council-table. 
Thefe  are  the  grievances  of  fuch  fuols  as  would 
Be  rather  wife  than  honefl,  great  than  good. 

Some  other  kind  of  wits  mufl  be  made  known., 
Whofe  harmlefs  errors  hurt  themfelves  alone  j 
Excefs  of  luxury  they  think  can  pleafe, 
And  lazinefs  call  loving  of  their  eafe : 
To  live  diffolv'd  in  pleafnres  ftill  they  feign, 
Though  their  whole  life's  but  intermitting  pain  : 
So  much  of  furfeits,  head-achs,  claps,  are  feen, 
We  fcarce  perceive  the  little  time  between  : 
Well-meaning  men  who  make  this  grofs  miftak^, 
And  plcafure  lofe  only  for  pleafure's  fake  ; 
Each  pleafure  has  its  price,  and  when  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  we  fquander  life  away 

Thus  Dorfer,  purring  tike  a  thoughtful  cat, 
Marry'd,  but  wifer  pufs  ne'er  thought  of  that: 
And  tirft  lie  worried  her  with  railing  rhyme, 
Like  Pembroke's  maftives  at  his  kindefl  time  j 
Then  for  one  night  iold  all  his  flavifh  life, 
A  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  wife  ; 
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S well'd  by  contact  of  fuch  a  fulfom  toad, 
He  lugg'd  about  the  matrimonial  load; 
Till  fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he, 
H«s  ill  reftor'd  him  to  his  liberty  ; 
Which  he  would  ufe  in  his  old  fueaking  way, 
Drinking  all  night,  and  dozing  all  the  day  ; 
Dull  as  Ned  Howard,  whom  his  brifker  times 
Had  fam'd  for  dullnefs  in  malicious  rhymes. 

Mulgrave  had  much  ado  to  Icape  the  fnare, 
Though  learn'd  in  all   thofe  arts  that  cheat   the 
For  after  all  his  vulgar  marriage  mocks,         [fair  : 
With  beauty  dazzled,  Numps  was  in  the  ftocks ; 
Deluded  parents  dry'd  their  weeping  eyes, 
To  fee-  him  catch  his  tartar  for  his  prize  : 
Th'  impatient  town  waited  the  wifhed-for  change, 
And  cuckolds  fmil'd  in  hopes  of  fweet  revenge ; 
Till  Pctworth  plot  made  us  with  forrow  fee, 
As  his  eftate,  his  perfon  too  was  free  : 
Him  no  foft  thoughts,  no  gratitude  could  move ; 
To  gold  he  fled  from  beauty  and  fr«m  love ; 
Yet  failing  there,  he  keeps  his  freedom  ftill, 
Forc'd  to  live  happily  againft  bis  will  : 
'Tit  not  his  fault,  if  toe  much  wealth  and  power 
Break  not  his  beaded  quiet  every  hour. 

And  little  Sid.  for  fimile  renown'd, 
Pleafure  has  always  fought  but  never  found: 
Though  all  his  thoughts  on  wine  and  women  fall, 
His  are  fo  bad,  fure  he  ne'er  thinks  at  all. 
The  flefh  he  livrs  upon  is  rank  and  ftrong, 
His  meat  and  miftreffes  are  kept  too  long. 
But  fure  we  all  miftake  this  pious  man, 
Who  mortifies  his  perfon  all  he  can  : 
What  we  uncharitably  take  for  fin, 
Are  only  rules  of  this  odd  capuchin  ; 
For  never  hermit  under  grave  pretence, 
"Has  liv'd  more  contrary  to  common  fenfe; 
And  'tis  a  miracle  we  may  fuppofe, 
No  naftinefs  offends  his  ikillful  rrofe  : 
"Which  from  all  ftink  can  with  peculiar  art 
Fxtraci  perfume  and  eflence  from  a  f — t : 
Expecting  fupper  is  his  great  delight ; 
He  toils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night  : 
Then  o'«  r  his  cups  this  night-bird  chirping  fits, 
Till  he  takes  Hewit  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 

Rochefter  I  defpife  for  want  of  wit, 
Though  thought  to  have  a  tail  and  cloven  feet ; 
For  while  he  mifchicf  means  to  all  mankind, 
Jiimfclf  alone  the  ill  effects  does  find  : 
And  fo  like  witches  juftly  fuffers  fhame, 
Whofe  harmlcfs  malice  is  fo  much  the  fame. 


Falfe  are  his  words,  affected  is  his  wit ; 

So  often  he  does  aim,  fo  feldom  hit ; 

To  every  face  he  cringes  while  he  fpeaks. 

But  when  the  back  is  turn'd  the  head  he  breaks 

Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb, 

Manners  themfelves  are  mifchievous  in  him  : 

A  proof  that  chance  alone  makes  every  creature, 

A  very  Killigrew  without  good-nature. 

For  what  a  Beffus  has  he  always  liv'd, 

And  his  own  kickings  notably  contriv'd  ? 

For,  there's  the  folly  that's  ftill  mixt  with  fear, 

Cowards  more  blows  than  any  hero  bca*- ; 

Of  fighting  fparks  fome  may  their  pleafures  fay, 

But  'tis  a  bo'der  thing  to  run  away  : 

The  world  may  well  forgive  him  all  hisill, 

For  every  fault  does  prove  his  penance  ftill : 

Falfely  he  falls  into  fome  dangerous  noofe, 

And  rhen  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loofc; 

A  life  fo  infamous  is  better  quitting, 

Spent  in  bafe  iujury  and  law  fubmitting. 

I'd  like  to  have  left  out  his  poetry ; 

Forgot  by  all  almoft  as  well  as  me. 

Sometimes  he  has  fome  humour,  never  wit, 

And  if  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  hit, 

'Tis  under  fo  much  nafty  rubbifh  laid, 

To  find  it  out  'sthe  cinderwoman's  trade; 

Who  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire, 

Muft  toil  all  day  i;;  afhes  and  in  mire. 

So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear, 

The  wretched  texts  deferve  no  comments  here  : 

Where  one  poor  thought  fometimes,  left  all  ah 

For  a  whole  page  of  dullnefs  muft  atone. 

How  vain  a  thing  is  man,  and  how  unwife  : 
Ev'n  he,  who  would  himfelf  the  moft  defpife  ! 
I,  who  fo  wife  and  humble  fecm  to  be, 
Now  my  own  vanity  and  pride  can't  fee. 
While  the  world's  nonfenfe  is  fo  fharply  fhewn, 
We  pull  down  others  but  to  raile  our  own; 
That  we  may  angels  feem,  we  paint  them  elves. 
And  are  but  fatires  to  fet  up  ourfelves. 
I,  who  have  all  this  while  been  finding  faulr, 
Ev'n  with  my  mafler,  who  firft  fatire  taught  j, 
And  did  by  that  defcribe  the  talk  fo  hard, 
It  feems  ftupenduous  and  above  reward  ; 
Now  labour  with  unequal  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  unreach'd  by  former  time  : 
'Tis  juft  that  I  fliould  to  the  bottom  fall, 
Learn  to  write  well,  or  not  to  write  a^  a|K 
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"  Si  propius  ftes, 
"  Te  capiet  magis " 


PART     I, 


TO    THE    READER. 


IT  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for 
my  poem  :  fome  will  think  it  needs  no  excufe, 
and  others  will  receive  none.  The  defign,  I  am 
Cure,  ishoneft;  but  he  who  draws  his  pen  for 
one  party,  muft  expect  to  make  enemies  of  the 
other.  For  wit  and  fool  are  confequenrs  of  Whig 
and  Tory ;  and  every  man  is  a  knave  or  an  afs 
to  the  contrary  fide.  There  is  a  treafury  of  me 
rits  in  the  fanatic  church,  as  well  as  in  the  po- 
pifh  :  and  a  pennyworth  to  be  had  of  faintfhip, 
honefty,  and  poetry,  for  the  lewd,  the  factious, 
and  th<;  blockheads  :  but  the  longeft  chapter  in 
Deuteronomy  has  not  curfes  enough  for  an  Anti- 
Bromingham.  My  comfort  is,  their  maniteft 
prejudice  to  my  caufe  will  render  their  judgment 
t>f  lefs  authority  againft  me  Yet  if  a  puem  has 
genius,  it  will  force  its  own  reception  in  the 
world.  For  there  is  a  fweetnefs  in  good  verfe, 
which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man 
can  be  heartily  angry  wirh  him  who  pleafes  him 
againft  his  will.  The  commendation  of  adver- 
faries  is  the  grcateft  triumph  of  a  writer,  becaufe 
it  never  comes  unlefs  extorted.  But  I  can  be  fa- 


tisfied  on  more  eafy  terms  :  if  I  happen  to  pleafe 
the  more  moderate  fort,  I  (hall  be  fure  of  an  ho- 
neft  psrty,    and,   in  all  probability,   of  the  beft 
judges ;  for  the  leaft  concerned  are  commonly  the 
leaft  corrupt.     And  I  confefs  I  have  laid   in  for 
I  thofe^  by  rebating  the  fatire,  where  juftice  would 
allow  it,  from  carrying  too  fharp  an  edge.     They 
'  who  can  criticife  fo  weakly,  as  to  imagine  I  have 
!  done  my  worft,  may  be  convinced  at  their  own 
coft  that  I  can   write   feverely,  with  more   cafe 
.  than  I  can  gently.  I  have  but  laughed  atfome  men's 
;  follies,  when  I  could  have  declaimed  againft  their 
vices:  and  other  men's  virtues  I  have  commended, as 
freely  as  I  have  taxed  their  crimes.     And  now,  if 
I  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  I  expecl:  you  fhould 
:  return  upon  me  that  I  affe<5t  to  be  thought  more 
impartial  than  1  am  ;  but  if  men  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  their  profeffions,  God  forgive  you  com 
monwealth's  men  for  profefling  fo  plaufibly  for 
the  government.     You   cannot  be  fo  unconfci  in- 
able  as  to  charge  me  for  not  fubfcribing  my  name;* 
for  that  would  reflect  too  grofsly  upon  your  own 
party,  who  never  dare,  though  they  have  the  ad- 
I  Cij 
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vantage  of  a  jury  to  fecurc  them.  If  you  like 
not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  poflibly  be  in  my 
writing,  though  ic  is  hard  for  an  author  to  judge 
again  ft.  himfelf.  But  more  probably  it  is  in  your 
morals,  which  cannot  bear  the  truth  of  it.  The 
violent  on  both  fides  will  condemn  the  character 
of  Abfalom,  as  either  too  favourably  or  too  hard 
ly  drawn.  But  they  are  not  the  violent  whom  I 
defire  to  pleafe.  The  fault  on  the  right  hand  is 
to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge ;  and  to  confefs 
freely,  I  have  endeavoured  to  commit  it.  Befides 
the  refpecl  which  I  owe  his  birth,  I  have  a  greater 
for  his  heroic  virtues ;  and  David  himfelf  could 
not  be  more  tender  of  the  young  man's  life,  than 
I  would  be  of  his  reputation.  But  fmce  the  moft 
excellent  natures  are  always  the  moft  eafy,  and, 
as  being  fuch,  are  the  fooneft  perverted  by  ill 
counfels,  efpecjally  when  baited  with  fame  and 
glory ;  it  is  no  more  a  wonder  that  he  withftood 
not  the  temptations  of  Achhophel,  than  it  was 
for  Adam  not  to  have  refilled  the  two  devils,  the 
ferpent  and  the  woman.  The  conclufion  of  the 
ftory  I  purpofely  forbore  to  profecute,  becaufe  I 
could  not  obtain  from  myfelf  to  fhew  Abfalom 
unfortunate.  The  frame  of  it  was  cut  out  but  for 
a  pi&ure  to  the  waift ;  wid  if  the  draught  be  fo 
far  true,  it  is  as  much  as  I  defiened. 


Were  I  the  inventor,  who  am  only  the  hij 
rian,  I  fhould  certainly  conclude  the  piece 
the  reconcilement  of  Abfalom  to  David, 
who  knows  but  this  may  come  to  pafs  ?  Things 
were  not  brought  to  an  extremity  where  I  left  • 
the  ftory :  There  fecms  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a 
compofure  ;  hereafter  there  may  be  only  for  pity. 
I  have  not  fo  much  as  an  uncharirable  wifh  againft 
Achitophel ;  but  am  content  to  be  accufed  of  a 
good-natured  error,  and  to  hope  with  Origen, 
that  the  devil  himfelf  may  at  laft  be  faved.  For 
which  reafon,  in  this  poem,  he  is  neither  brought 
to  fet  his  houfe  in  order,  nor  to  difpofe  of  his 
perfon  afterwards  as  he  in  wifdem  lhall  think 
fit.  God  is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  vicege* 
rent  is  only  not  fo,  becaufe  he  is  not  infinite. 

The  true  end  of  fatire  is  the  amendment  of 
vices  by  correction.  And  he,  who  writes  honeft- 
ly,  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the 
phyfician  to  the  patient,  when  he  prescribes  harCi 
remedies  to  an  inveterate  difeafe ;  for  thofe  are 
only  in  order  to  prevent  the  chirurgion's  work  of 
an  Enfe  refcindendem,  which  I  wifti  not  to  my  very 
enemies.  To  conclude  all,  if  the  body  politic 
have  any  analogy  to  the  natural,  in  my  weak 
judgment,  an  a&  of  oblivion  were  as  necefiary  inv 
a  hot  diftempered  flate,  as  an  opiate  woyld  be  in  a 
raging  fever. 
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IN  pious  times,  e'er  prieftcraft  did  begin^ 

Before  polygamy  was  made  a  fin  ; 

When  man  on  many  multiply'd  his  kind, 

E'er  one  to  one  was  curfedly  confin'd ; 

"When  nature  prompted,  and  no  law  deny'd 

Promifcuous  ufe  of  concubine  and  bride ; 

Then  Ifrael's  monarch  after  heaven's  own  heart 

His  vigorous  warmth  did  varioUfly  impart 

To  wives  and  flaves;  and  wide  as  his  command, 

Scatter'd  his  Maker's  image  through  the  land. 

Michael,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear  j 

A  foil  ungratuful  to  the  tiller's  care  : 

Hot  fo  the  reft  ;  for  feveral  mothers  bore 

To  god-like  David  feveral  fons  before. 

But  fince  like  flaves  his  bed  they  did  afcend, 

No  true  fuccefiion  could  their  feed  attend. 

Of  all  the  numerous  progeny  was  none 

So  beautiful,  fo  brave,  as  Abfalom  : 

Whether  infpir'd  by  fome  diviner  luft, 

His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  guft  : 

Or  that  his  confcious  deftiny  made  way, 

By  manly  beauty  to  imperial  fway. 

Early  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown, 

With  kings  and  ftates  ally'd  to  Ifrael's  crown  : 

In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  remove, 

And  feem'd  as  he  were  only  born  for  love. 

Whate'er  he  did,  was  done  with  fo  much  eafe, 

In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  pleafe  : 

His  motions  all  accompany'd  with  grace  ; 

And  paradife  was  open'd  in  his  face. 

With  fecret  joy  indulgent  David  view'd 

His  youthful  image  in  his  fon  renew'd  : 

To  all  his  wifhes  nothing  he  d-:ny'd; 

And  made  the  charming  Annabel  hl»  bride. 

What  faults  he  had  ;  for  who  from  faults  is  free 

His  father  could  not,  or  he  woukl  not  fee. 

Some  warm  excefles  which  the  law  forbore, 

Were    conftrued   youth  that    purged    by  boiling 

And  Amnon's  murder,  by  a  fpecious  name,  [o'er 

Was  call'd  a  juft  revenge  for  injur'd  fame. 


Thus  prais'd  and  lov'd,  the  noble  youtli  remaia'd, 

While  David  undifturb'd  in  Sion  reign'd, 

But  life  can  rever  be  fmcerely  bleft  : 

Heaven  punifhes  the  bad,  and  proves  the  befr. 

The   Jew^,    a   headftrong,    moody,    murmuring 

race, 

As  ever  try'd  th'  extent  and  ftretch  of  grace ; 
od's  pamper'd  people,   whom  debauch'd  with 

eafe, 

No  king  could  govern,  nor  God  could  pleafe ; 
ods  they  had  try'd  of  every  fhape  and  fize. 
That  goldfmiths  could  produce  or  prieils  devife  j 
Thefe  Adam-wits  too  fortunately  free, 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty  ; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was-found, 
Of  men,  by  laws  lefs  circumfcrib'd  and  bound  ; 
They  led  their  wild  defires  to  woods  and  caves, 
And  thought  that  all  but  favages  Tvere  flaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a  blow, 
Made  foolifh  Ifhbofheth  the  erown  forego; 
Who  banifh'd  David  did  from  Hebron  bring, 
And  with  a  general  ftiout  proclaim'd  him  king  ; 
Thofe  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  bed 
Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  expreft, 
Now  wonder'd  why  fo  long  they  had  dbey'd 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had  made ; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could  create, 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf,  a  ftate. 
But  thefe  were  random  bolts  :  no  form'd  defiga, 
Nor  intereft  made  the  factious  crowd  to  join  : 
The  fober  par  t  of  Ifrael,  free  from  ftain, 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign  ; 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wife  affright, 
5riaw  feams  of  wounds  difhoneft  to  the  fight : 
In  contemplation  of  vvhofs  ugly  fears, 
They  ciirft  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  fort  of  men  thus  qualify'd, 
Inclin'd  the  balance  to  the  better  fide; 
And  David's  iniulncfo  m-uiap'd  it  fo  wellj 
The  ba,d  fonnd  no  occafton  to  rebelk, 
Ciij 
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But  when  to  fin  our  bias'd  nature  leans, 
The  careful  devil  is  ftill  at  hand  with  means; 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill  defires  : 
The  good  old  caule  reviv'd  a  plot  requires. 
Plots  true  or  falfe  are  neceffary  things, 
To  raife  up  commonwealths,  and  ruin  kings. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jerufalem 
Were  Jebufitcs ;    he  town  fo  call'd  for  them  j 

Ami  their*  the  native  right 

But  when  the  chofen  people  grew  more  ftrong, 
Tl.r  rightful  caufe  at  length  became  the  wrong; 
And  every  lofs  the  men  of  Jebusbore, 
Tl  ey  ftill  were  thought  God's  enemies  the  more. 
Ti.  us  worn  or  weaken 'd,  well  or  ill  content, 
Submit  they  muft  to  David's  government  : 
Impoverifli'd  and  depriv'd  of  all  command, 
Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  loft  their  land  ; 
And  what  was  harder  yet  to  flefh  and  blood, 
Their  gods  dilgrac'd,    and   burnt  like  common 

wood. 

This  fet  the  heathen  priefthood  in  a  flame ; 
For  prieftb  of  all  rtgions  are  the  fame. 
Of  whatfoe'er  defcent  their  godhead  be, 
Stock,  ftone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defence  his  Icrvants  are  as  bold, 
As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold. 
The  Jcwifh  rabbins,  though  their  enemies, 
In  this  conclude  them  honefl  men  ai«1  wife  : 
For  'twas  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
T'  efpoufe  his  caule  by  whom  they  eat  and  drink. 
From  hence  began  that  plot,  the  nation's  curfe, 
Bad  in  itfelf,  but  reprefented  worfe ; 
JRais'd  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  decry'd ; 
"With  oaths  affum'd,  with  dying  vows  deny'd  ; 
Not  weigh'd  nor  winnow'd  by  the  multitude  ; 
But  fwallow'd  in  the  mafs,  unchew'd  and  crude. 
Some   truth  there   was,  but  dafh'd  and  brew'd 

with  lies, 

To  pleafe  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wife. 
Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call, 
Believing  nothing, or  believing  all 
Th*  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebufites  embrac'd ; 
"Where  gods  are  recommended  by  their  tafte. 
Such  lavory  deities  muft  needs  be  good, 
As  ferVd  at  once  for  worfhip  and  for  food. 
By  force  they  could  not  introduce  thelcgods; 
For  ten  to  one  in  fonder  days  was  odds. 
So  fraud  was  Ub'd,  the  facrificer's  trade  : 
Fools  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than  perfuade. 
Their  bufy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 
And  rak'd  for  converts  tv'n  the  court  and  ftews  : 
Which  -Hebrew  priefts  the  more  unkindly  took, 
Becaufe  the  fleece  accompanies  the  flock. 
Some  thought  they  God's  anointed  meant  to  flay 
My  guns,  invented  faite  full  many  a  day  : 
Our  author  fwears  it  not ;  but  who  can  know 
How  far  the  devil  and  Jebufites  may  go  ? 
This  plot,  which  fail'd  for  want  of  common  fenfe, 
Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  coiifeqnence  : 
For  as,  when  raging  fevers  boil  the  bio.  d, 
The  {tatiding  lake  loon  floats  into  a  flood, 
Ai.,1  tti-ry  he  ftilc  humour,  which  before 
Slept  quiet  in  its  channels,  bubbles  o'er  ; 
So  feveral  iadlions  from  this  firft  fcrmeot, 
Wurk  up  to  fcam  and  threat  the  government. 


Some  by  their  friends,  more  by  themfelves  thought 

wile, 

Oppos'd  the  power  to  which  they  could  not  rife. 
Some  had  in  courts  been  great,  and  thrown  from 

thence, 

Like  fiends  were  harden'd  in  impenitence, 
Some,  by  their  monarch's  fatal  mercy,  grown 
From  pardon'd  rebels  kinfmen  to  the  throne, 
Were  rais'd  in  p<>wer  and  public  office  high; 
Strong  bands,  if  bands  ungrateful  men  could  tic. 

Of  thefe  the  falfe  Achitophel  wasfirft; 
A  name  to  all  fucceeding  ages  turft  ; 
For  clofe  defigns,  and  crooked  counfels  fit  ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit; 
Rtftlefs,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place  ; 
In  power  unplt3s'd,  impatient  of  difgrace: 
A  fiery  foul,  which  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy-body  to  decay, 
And  o'er  inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity; 
Pleas'd  with  the  dagger   when  the  waves  went 
He  fought  the  ftorms;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  fteer  too  nigh  the  fands  to  boaft  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  furc  to  madnefs  near  ally'd, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 
Elfewhy  Ihould  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  bleft 
Refufe  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  reft  ? 
Punifh  a  body  which  he  could  not  pleafe  ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  eale  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-leg  g'd  thing,  a  fon  ; 
Got  while  his  foul  did  huddled  notions  try  ; 
And  born  a  fhapelefs  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendfhip  falfe.  implacable  in  hate  ; 
Refolv'd  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  ftate. 
To  compais  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke  ;          } 
The  pillars  of  the  public  fafety  fhook; 
And  fitted  tfrael  for  a  foreign  y  ke  ;  j 

Then  feiz'd  with  fear,  yet  ftill  affecting  fame, 
Ufurp'd  a  patriot's  all-  atoning  name. 
So  eafy  {till  it  proves  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  fafe  is  trcaibn,  and  how  facred  ill, 
Where  none  can  fin  againft  the  people's  will  ! 
Where  crowds  can    wink,   and    no,*  offence 

known, 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  ? 
Yet  fame  defcrv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
The  ftarcfman  we  abhor,  but  praife  the  judge. 
In  Ifrael's  courts  nt'erfat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  difcerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  cleat 
Unbrib'd,  unfought,  the  wi  etched  to  redrefs  ; 
Swiit  of  diipareh,  and  eaiy  of  accefs. 
Oh  !  hatl  ht  been  content  to  ferve  the  crown, 
With  viitu.'s  only  proper  to  the  gown; 
Or  had  tl  e  ranknefg  of  the  foil  been  freed 
From  c.ckl?,  ttot  opprefs'd  the  noble  ftrd; 
David  for  him  his  tuntful  harp  had  fining, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  imrviortu!  long. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  flide,not  ftand, 
And  fortune's  ice  prciers  M  viitue  s  laud. 
Achitophcl,  grown  wcaiy  to  \  offefi 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happinefs, 
Difdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lejit  the  crowd  his  arm  to  fhakc  the  tree. 


be 


^7.  ABSALOM 

Kow,  naanifeft  of  crimes  contriv'd  long  fince, 

He  ftood  at  bold  defiance  vv  :'    his  prince  ; 

Held  up  the  buckler  of  tl.c  i.^ojiit-'s  caufe 

Agaiuft  the  crown,  an  1  fculk'd  behind  the  laws. 

The  wifh'd  occ;'fi<>n  of  the  pint  he  takes; 

Some  circumftances  finds,  hut  more  he  makes. 

By  buzzing  emiflaries  fill  the  cars 

Of  liftening  crowds  \vich  jeuloufics  and  fears 

Of  arbitrary  counfels  brought  to  light, 

And  proves  the  king  himfcif  a  Jebufite. 

Weak  arguments  !  which  yet  he  knew  full  well, 

Were  ftrang  with  people  eafy  to  rebel. 

For,  govern'd  by  the  moon,  the  giddy  jews 

Tread  the  fame  track  when  {he  the  prime  renews  ; 

And  or>ee  in  twenty  years  their  fcribes  record, 

By  natural  im'tincl  they  change  their  lord. 

Achit'  phel  ftill  wants  a  chief,  and  none 

Was  found  fo  fit  as  warlike  Abfalnm. 

Not  that  he  wifh'd  his  greatnefs  to  create, 

For  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate  • 

But,  for  he  knew  his  title  net  allow'd, 

Would  keep  him  ftill  depending  on  the  crowd: 

That  kingly  power,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 

Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 

Him  he  attempts  with  ftudied  arts  to  pleafe, 

And  fheds  his  venom  in  Inch  words  as  thefe. 

Aufyiciotls  prince,  at  whofe  nativity 
Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  fouthern  flcy  ; 
Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  defire  ; 
Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire  : 
Their  fecbnd  Mofes,  whofe  extended  wand 
Divides  the  feas,  and  {hews  the  promis'd  land  : 
Whofe  dawning  day,  in  every  diftant  age, 
Has  exercis'd  the  facred  prophet's  rage  : 
The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
The  young  men's  vifion,and  the  old  men's  dream  ! 
Thee,  Saviour,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confefs, 
And,  never  fatisfy'd  with  feeing,  blefs  : 
Swift  unbefpokeu  pomps  thy  fteps  proclaim, 
And  ftammering  babes  are  taught  to  lifp  thy  name. 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 
Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ; 
Content  inglorioufly  to  pafs  thy  days, 
Like  6he  of  virtue's  fools  that  feed  on  praife  ; 
Till  thy  frcfh  glories,  which  now  fiiine  fo  bright. 
Crow  (tale,  and  tarnifh  with  our  daily  fight  ? 
Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  mud  be 
Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  tot  upon  the  tree. 
Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  foon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate  : 
Whofe  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  {kill, 
For  human  good  depends  on  human  will, 
Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  fmooth  defcent, 
And  from  the  firil  impreflum  takes  the  bent ; 
But  if  unfeiz'd,  fhe  glides  away  like  wind, 
And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 
Now,  now  flic  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize, 
And  fpreads  her  locks  before  you  as  (he  flies. 
Had  thus  old  David,  from  whofe  loin,-  you  Ipring, 
Not  dar'd  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  bi  king, 
At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  ftill  remain, 
And  heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 
Let  his  fuccefsful  youth  your  hopes  engage ; 
But  Ihun  th'  example  of  declining  age  : 


AND    A C  HIT  O  FUEL. 


B  •}••  >M  him  lilting  iu  his  \veft<rn  fkie*, 

Th-  madows  lengthening  .'.s  '.lie  vapours  rife. 

He  is  not  no\v,  as  when  on  Jordan's  fund 

The  joyful  people  throng! d  to  fee  him  land, 

Covejirgthebeach,  and  blackening  all  the  ftrancl; 

But  like  the  prince  of  ang.  ;s,  ir«  m  his  height 

Conies  tumbling  downward  with  dirninifh'd  light : 

Bi tray'd  by  one  poor  plot  to  public  fcorn  : 

Our  o.'ily  bleffing  fince  his  curft  return  : 

Thofe  hea;>s  of  people  which  one  fheaf  did  bind, 

Blown  off  and  fcatter'd  by  a  puff  of  wind. 

What  ftrength  can  he  to  your  defigns  oppofe, 

Naked  of  triends,  and  round  befct  with  foes  ? 

If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  fuccour  he  {hould  ufe, 

A  foreign  aid  would  more  incenfe  the  Jews  : 

Pr<  ud  Jigypt  would  diffembled  friendship  bring; 

Foment  the  war,  but  not  fupport  the  king  : 

Nor  would  the  royal  party  e't  r  unite 

With  Pharaoh's  arms  t'  affitt  the  Jebufite; 

Or  if  they  {hould,  their  intereft  foon  would  bieak, 

And  with  fuch  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 

All  forts  of  men  by  my  fuccefsful  arts, 

Abhorring  kings,  eftrange  their  alter 'd  hearts 

From  David's  rule  ;  and  'tis  their  general  cry, 

Religion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 

If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good, 

Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood, 

What  may  not  Ifrael  hope,  and  what  applaufe 

Might  fuch  a  general  gain  by  fuch  a  caufe  I 

Not  barren  praife  alone,  that  gaudy  flower 

Fair  only  to  the  fight,  but  folid  power  : 

And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 

Given  by  the  love  of  all  your  native  land, 

Than  a  fucceflive  title,  long  and  dark, 

Drawn  from  the  mouldy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark. 

What  cannot  praife  effedt  in  mighty  minds, 
When  flattery  fooths,  and  when  ambition  blinds? 
Defire  of  power  on  earth  a  vicious  weed, 
Yet  fprung  from  high  i«s  of  celeftial  feed  : 
In  God  '(is  glory ;  and  when  men  afpire, 
'Tis  but  a  fpark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  too  covetous  of  fame, 
Too  full  of  angel's  rnetal  in  his  frame, 
Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue's  ways, 
Made  drunk  with  honour,   and  debauch'd  with 

praift. 

Half  loath,  and  half  confenting  to  the  ill, 
For  royal  blood  wirhin  him  ftruggltfd  ftill, 
He  thus  reply'd. — And  what  pretence  have  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty? 
My  father  governs  with  unqueftion'd  right ; 
The  faith's  defender,  and  mankind's  delight ; 
Good,  gracious,  juft,  obfervant  of  the  laws; 
Ard  heaven  by  wonders  has  efpous'd  his  caufe. 
Whom  has  he  wror.g'd  in  all  his  peaceful  reign  ? 
Wrho  fues  for  juihce  to  his  throne  in  vain  ? 
What  millions  has  he  pardon 'd  of  hia  foes, 
Whom  juft  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  expofe  I 
Mild,  eafy,  humble,  ftudious  of  our  good  ; 
Inclin'd  to  mercy,  and  averfe  from  blood. 
If  mildnefs  ill  with  ilubborn  Ifrael  iuir, 
His  crime  is  God's  beloved  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray, 
Or  change  his  right  lor  arbitrary  fway  ? 
C  iiij 


THE   W  O  R  tf  S    OF    D  R  Y  D  E  N. 


Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curfc  with  fuch  a  reign 

His  fruitful  NUe,  and  yoke  a  fervile  train. 

If  David's  rule  Jerufalem  difplcafe, 

The  dog-flar  heats  their  brains  to  this  difeafe. 

"Why  then  fhould  I,  encouraging  the  bad, 

Turn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 

Were  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawlefs  might 

Opprefs'd  the  Jews,  and  rais'd  the  Jebufite, 

"Well  might  I  mourn  ;  but  nature's  holy  bands' 

Would  curb  my  fpirits  and  reftrain  my  hands  : 

The  people  might  aflert  their  liberty ; 

But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  me. 

His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 

Prevents  my  wiflics,  and  out-runs  defire  ; 

What  more  can  I  expecl:  while  David  lives  ? 

A\\  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives  :  faid — 

And  that — But   here   he   paus'd  ;  then,  fighing, 

Is  juftly  deftin'd  for  a  worthier  head. 

For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  fhall  reft, 

And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  bleft, 

His  lawful  iffue  fhall  the  throne  afcend, 

Or  the  collateral  line,  where  that  fhall  end. 

His  brother,  though  opprefs'd  with  vulgar  fpite, 

Yet  dauntlefs,  and  fecure  of  native  right, 

Of  every  royal  virtue  flands  poffeft  ; 

Still  dear  to  all  the  hraveft  and  the  bed. 

His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim ; 

His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 

His  mercy  ev'n  th'  offending  crowd  will  find  ; 

For  fure  he  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind. 

Why  fhould  I  then  repine  at  heaven's  decree, 

Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 

Yet  oh  that  fate,  propitioufly  inclin'd, 

Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind ; 

To  my  large  foul  not  all  her  treafure  lent, 

And  then  betray'd  it  to  a  mean  defoent ! 

1  find,  I  find  my  mounting  fpirits  bold. 

And  David's  part  difdains  my  mother's  mould. 

Why  am  I  fcanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 

My  foul  diiclaims  the  kindred  of  her  earth  ; 

And  made  for  empire  whifpers  me  within, 

Defire  of  greatnefs  is  a  god-like  fin, 

Him  daggering  fo,  when  hell's  dire  agent  found, 
While  fainting  virtue  fcarce  maintain'd  her  ground, 

He  pours  frt-fh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies  : 
Th'  eternal  God,  fupremely  good  and  wife, 

Imparts  not  thefe  prodigious  gifts  in  vain  : 

What  wonders  are  referv'd  to  blefs  your  reign  ! 

Againft  your  will  your  arguments  have  fhown, 

Such  virtue's  only  given  to  guide  a  throne. 

Not  that  your  father's  mildriefs  I  contemn ; 

But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 

'  Tis  true  he  nrants  the  people  all  they  crave  ; 

And  more  perhaps  than  fubjccts  ought  to  have  : 

For  lavifh  grants  fuppofe  a  monarch  tame, 

And  more  his  goodnefs  than  his  wit  proclaim. 

But  when  fhould  people  drive  their  bonds  to  break, 

If  not  when  kings  arc  negligent  or  weak  ? 

Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more, 

The  thrifty  Sanludiim  fhall  keep  him  poor; 

And  every  flick  tl,  which  he  can  receive, 

Shall  cod  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 

To  ply  him  with  IK-VV  plots  fhall  be  my  care  ; 

Or  plunge  him  dct-p  ia  Lmc  cxncnfive  war ; 


Which  when  his  treal'ure  can  no  more  fupprf,' 

He  muft,  with  the  remains  of  kingfhip,  buy 

His  faithful  friends,  our  jealoulies  and  fears 

Call  Jebufites,  and  Pharaoh's  penfioners; 

Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  torn, 

He  fhall  be  naked  left  to  public  fcorn. 

The  next  fucceffor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate, 

My  arts  have,  made  obnoxious  to  the  ftate ; 

Turn'd  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow, 

And  gain'd  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foet 

His  right,  for  Aims  of  neceffary  gold, 

Shall  firft  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwards  be  fold ; 

Till  time  fhall  ever-wanting  David  draw, 

To  pafs  your  doubtful  title  into  law ; 

If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  fupreme 

To  make  their  kings;  for  kings  are  made  for  them* 

All  empire  is  no  more  than  power  in  truft, 

Which,  when  refum'd,  can  be  no  longer  juft. 

Succeffion,  for  the  general  good  defign'd, 

In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind  : 

If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieve, 

Better  one  fuffer  than  a  nation  grieve.          [chofe, 

The  Jews  well  know  their  power  :  ere  Saul  they 

God  was  thei^king,  and  God  they  durft  depofe. 

Urge  noiv  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 

A  father's  right,  and  fear  of  future  fame ; 

The  public  good,  that  univerlal  call, 

To  which  ev'n  heaven  fubmitted,  anfwers  all. 

Nor  let  his  love  enchant  your  generous  mind  ;- 

'Tis  nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 

Oar  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die, 

Love  but  themfelves  in  their  pofterity. 

Or  let  his  kindnefs  by  th'  effects  be  try'd, 

Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretence  afide. 

God  faid,  he  lov'd  your  father ;  could  he  bring 

A  better  proof,  than  to  anoint  him  king  ? 

It  furely  fhew'd  he  l«v'd  the  fhepheid  well, 

Who  gave  fo  fair  a  flock  as  Ifrael. 

Would  David  have  you  thought  his  darling  fon, 

What  means  he  then  to  allienate  the  crown  ? 

The  name  of  godly  he  may  blufh  to  bear  : 

Is't  after  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his  heir  ? 

He  to  his  brother  gives  fupreme  command, 

To  you  a  legacy  of  barren  land; 

Perhaps  th'  old  harp,  on  which  he  thrums  his  lays. 

Or  fome  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your  praife. 

Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  fevere  and  wife, 

Already  looks  en  you  with  jealous  eyes ; 

Sees  through  the  thin  difguifes  of  your  arts, 

And  marks  your  progrefs  in  the  people's  hearts ; 

Though  now  his  mighty  foul  its  grief  contains  : 

He  meditates  revenge  who  leaft  complains  : 

And  like  a  lion,  {lumbering  in  the  way, 

Or  fleep  diffcmbling,  while  he  waits  his  prey, 

His  fearlefs  foes  within  his  diftance  draws, 

Conftrains  his  roaring,  and  contra&s  his  paws  ; 

Till  at  the  laft,  his  time  for  fury  found, 

He  fhoots  with  fudden  vengeance  from  the  ground; 

The  proflrate  vulgar  paffes  o'er  and  fpares. 

But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears. 

Your  cafe  no  tame  expedients  will  afford  : 

Refolve  on  death,  or  conqueft  by  the  fword, 

Wi:ich  for  no  k-fs  a  ftake  than  life  you  draw  ; 

And  fell-defence  is  nature's  eldcft  law. 
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Leave  the  warm  people  no  confidering  time  : 
For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 
Avail  yourfelf  of  what  occafion  gives, 
But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lives  : 
And  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pretence, 
Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  defence ; 
Whofe  facred  life  each  minute  would  expofe 
To  plots,  from  feeming  friends,  and  fecret  foes. 
And  who  can  found  the  depth  of  David's  foul  f 
Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindnefs  may  controul. 
He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  loves  his  fon, 
For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone. 
If  fe,  by  force  he  wifhcs  to  be  gain'd  : 
Like  women's  lechery,  to  fecm  conftrain'd. 
Doubt  not :  but,  when  he  moft  affects  the  frown, 
Commit  a  pleafing  rape  upon  the  crown. 
Secure  his  perfon  to  fecure  your  caufe  : 
They  who  poffefs  the  prince  poffefs  the  laws. 

He  faid  ;  and  this  advice  above  the  reft, 
With  Abfalom's  mild  nature  fuited  beft  ; 
Unblam'd  of  life,  ambition  fet  afide, 
Not  ftain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puft  with  pride. 
How  happy  had  he  been,  if  deftiny 
Had  higher  plac'd  his  birth,  or  not  fo  high  ! 
His  kingly  virtues  might  have  claim  M  a  throne, 
And  bleft  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatnefs  fince  fo  few  refufe, 
'Tis  jufter  to  lament  him  than  accufe. 
Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove, 
With  blandifhmenti  to  gain  the  public  love  : 
To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was  hot, 
And  popularly  profecute  the  plot. 
To  further  this,  Achitophel  unites 
The  malcontents  of  all  the  Ifraelites  : 
Whofe  differing  parties  he  could  wifely  join, 
For  feveral  ends,  to  ferve  the  fame  defign. 
The  beft,  and  of  the  princes  fome  were  luch, 
Who  thought  the  power  of  monarchy  too  much  ; 
Miftaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hearts ; 
Not  wicked,  but  feduc'd  by  impious  arts. 
By  thefe  the  fprings  of  property  were  bent, 
And  wound  fo  high,  they  crack'd  the  government. 
The  next  for  intereft  fought  to  embroil  the  ftate, 
To  fell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate  ; 
And  make  their  Jewifti  markets  of  the  throne  ; 
Pretending  public  good  to  ferve  their  own. 
Others  thought  kings  an  ufelefs  heavy  load, 
Who  coft  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 
Thefe  were  for  laying  honeft  David  by, 
On  principles  •  f  pure  good  hufbandry. 
With  them  join'd  aii  th'  haran^uTs  of  the  throng, 
That  thought  ,.•  get  preferment  by  the  tongue. 
Who  follow  next  a  double  danger  bring, 
Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  king; 
The  Solymaeav  rout  ;  well  vers'd  i;f  old, 
In  goodly  faAi.m,  and  in  trea'on  lx  Id  ; 
Cowring  and  quaking  at  a  co.-qaeror's  fwerd, 
Bur  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  reil^r'd  ; 
Saw  with  difdam  an  Ethnic  plot  begun, 
And  fcurn'd  by  Jebufires  to  be  outdone. 
Hot  Levites  headed  thele  ;  who  pull'd  before 
From  rh'  ark,     hich  in  the  judges  days  they  bore, 
R'ium'd  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry. 
Purfued  their  old  belov'd  theocracy  ; 


Where  fanhedrim  and  prieft  enflav'd  the  nation, 

And  juftify'd  their  fpoils  by  infpiration  : 

For  who  fo  fit  to  reign  as  Aaron's  race, 

If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in  grace  ? 

Thefe  led  the  pa'Jk  ;  though  not  of  fure.ft  fcent, 

Yet  deepeft-mouth'd  againft  the  government. 

A  numerous  hoft  of  dreaming  faints  fucceed, 

Of  the  true  old  enthufiaftic  breed  : 

'Gainft  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ, 

Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  deftroy. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  fuch, 

Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much, 

Thefe  out  of  mere  inflind,  they  knew  not  why, 

Ador'd  their  fathers  God  and  property ; 

And  by  the  fame  blind  benefit  of  fate, 

The  devil  and  the  Jebufite  did  hate  : 

Burn  to  be  lav'd  ev'n  in  their  own  defpite, 

Bccaufe  they  could  not  help  believing  right. 

Such  were  the  tools  :  but  a  whole  Hydra  more 

Remains  of  fprouting  heads  too  long  to  fcore. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  ; 

In  the  firft  rank  of  thefe  did  Zimri  ftand  : 

A  man  fo  various,  that  he  feem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 

Was  every  thing  by  ftarts,  and  nothing  long ; 

But,  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemift,  fidler,  ftatefman,  and  buffoon  : 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking1,, 

Befides  ten  thoufand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking 

Bleft  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 

With  fomething  new  to  wifli,  or  to  enjoy  ! 

Railing  and  praifing  were  his  ui'ual  themes ; 

And  both,  to  fhew  his  judgment,  in  extremes  : 

So  over  violent,  or  over  civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

In  fquandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art : 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  defert. 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  ftill  he  found  too  late  ; 

He  had  his  jeft,  and  they  had  his  eftate. 

He  laugh'd  himfelf  from  court ;  then  fought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief  : 

For  fpite  of  him  the  weight  of  bufmefs  fell 

On  Abfalom,  and  wife  Achitophel : 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Titles  and  names  'twere  tedious  to  rehearfe 
Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verfe.  [beft  •>. 

Wits,  warriors,  commonwealths-men,  were   the 
Kind  hufbands,  and  mere  nobles,  all  the  reft» 
And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  dulnefs,  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam,  and  cold  Caleb,  free  r 
And  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn, 
Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  pafchal  lamb. 
Let  friendfhip's  holy  band  fome  names  allure; 
Some  their  own  worth,  and  fome  let  fcorn  fecure* 
Nor  fhall  the  rafcal  rabble  here  have  place, 
Whom  kings  no  title  gave,  and  God  no  grace  : 
Not  bull-fac'd  Jonas,  who  could  ftatutes  draw- 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treafon  law. 
But  he,  though  bad,  i>  folio vv'd  by  a  worie, 
The  v.-retch  who  heaven's  anointed  dar'd  to  curfe ; 
Shimei,  whofe  youth  did  early  promifc  bring 
Of  zeal  to  God,  and  hatred  to  his  king  j 
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Did  wifely  from  expenfive  fins  refrain, 

And  never  broke  the  fabbath  but  for  gain  : 

Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent, 

Or  curfe  unlefs  againft  the  government. 

Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  moft  ready  way 

Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and  pray ; 

The  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate 

Againft  his  mafter,  chofe  him  magiftrate. 

His  hand  a  vale  of  juftice  did  uphold  ; 

His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 

During  his  office  treafon  was  no  crime  ; 

The  fons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time  : 

For  Shemei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf, 

Yet  lov'd  his  wicked  neighbour  as  himfclf. 

"When  two  or  three  were  gather 'd  to  declaim 

Againft  the  monarch  of  Jerufalem, 

Shimei  was  always  in  the  midft  of  them  : 

And  if  they  curs'd  the  king  when  he  was  by, 

Would  rather  curfe  than  break  good  company. 

If  any  durft  his  factions  friends  accufe, 

He  pack'd  a  jury  of  diffenting  Jews; 

Whofe  fellow-feeling  in  the  godly  caufe 

Would  free  the  fuffering  faint  from  human  laws. 

For  laws  are  only  made  to  punifh  thofe 

Who  ferve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his  foes. 

If  any  leifure  time  he  had  from  power, 

Bccaufe  'tis  fin  to  mifemploy  an  hour  : 

His  bufinefs  was,  by  writing  to  perfuade, 

That  kings  were  ufelefs  and  a  clog  to  trade  I 

And  that  his  noble  ftyle  he  might  refine, 

No  Rechabite  more  fiiun'd  the  fumes  of  wine. 

Chafte  were  his  cellars  and  his  fhrieval  board 

The  groffnefs  of  a  city  feaft  abhorr'd  : 

His  cooks  with  long  difufe  their  trade  forgot ; 

Cool  was  his  kitchen,  thvmgh  his  brains  were  hot. 

Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accule  ; 

But  fure  'twas  aecefiary  to  the  Jews  : 

For  towns,  once  burnt,  fuch  magiftrates  require 

As  dare  not  tempt  God's  providence  by  fire. 

With  fpiritual  food  he  fed  his  fervants  well, 

3ut  free  from  flefli  that  made  the  Jews  rebel : 

And  Mofes'  laws  he  held  in  more  account, 

for  forty  days  of  fading  in  the  mount. 

To  fpeak  the  reft,  who  better  are  forgot, 

Would  tire  a  well-breath'd  witnefs  of  the  plot. 

Yet,  Corah,  thou  (halt  from  oblivion  pafs ; 

Ere£  thyfelf,  thou  monumental  brafs, 

High  as  the  ferpeiit  of  thy  metal  made, 

While  nations  ftand  fecure  beneath  thy  {hade. 

What  though  his  birth  were  bale,  yet  comets  rife 

From  earthly  vapours  ere  they  Ihine  in  flcies. 

Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 

By  weaver's  iffue,  as  by  prince's  fon. 

This  arch-atteftor  for  the  public  good 

By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 

Who  ever  afk'd  the  witncfs's  high  race, 

Whofe  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen  grace  ? 

Ours  was  a  Levite,  and  as  times  went  then, 

His  tribe  were  God  Almighty's  g-.  ntlemen. 

bunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harih  and  loud, 

Sure  figns  he  neither  choleric  was,  nor  proud  : 

His  loiig  chin  pmv'd  his  wit ;  his  faint-like  grace 

A  church  vermilion,  and  a  Mofe»'  face. 

His  memory,  miraculoufly  great, 

Could  plots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  repeat; 


Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies. 

For  human  wit  could  never  luch  cievife. 

Some  future  truths  are  mingled  in  his  book  ; 

But  where  the  witnefs  fail'd  the  prophet  ipc 

Some  things  like  vifionary  flight  appear; 

The  fpirit  caught  him  up  the  Lord  knows  wl 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree, 

Unknown  to  foreign  univerfity. 

His  judgment  yet  his  memory  did  excel ; 

Which  piec'd  his  wondrous  evidence  fo  well, 

And  fuited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 

Then  groaning  under  Jebufitic  crimes. 

Let  Ifrael's  foes  fufpedt  his  heayenly  call, 

And  raftily  judge  his  writ  apocryphal ; 

Our  laws  for  fuch  affronts  have  forfeits  made  : 

He  takes  his  life,  who  takes  away  his  trade. 

"Were  I  myfelf  in  witnefs  Corah's  place, 

The  wretch  who  did  me  fuch  a  dire  difgrace, 

Should  whet  my  memory,  though  once  forgot, 

To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 

His  zeal  to  heaven  made  him  his  prince  defpife. 

And  load  his  perfon  with  indignities. 

But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords, 

Indulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words : 

And  Corah  might  for  Agag's  murder  call, 

In  terms  as  courfe  as  Samuel  us'd  to  Saul. 

What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join, 

The  beft  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  coin, 

In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall : 

For  Witnefs  is  a  common  name  to  all. 

Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  every  fort, 
Deluded  Abfalom  for/akes  the  court : 
Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  renown, 
And  fir'd  with  near  poffefiion  of  a  crown. 
Th'  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  furprize,    • 
And  on  his  goodly  perfon  feed  their  eyes. 
His  joy  conceal'd,  he  fets  himfelf  to  fhow  ; 
On  each  fide  bowing  popularly  low  : 
His  looks,  his  gefturcs,  and  his  words  he  frames, 
And  with  familiar  eafe  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  form'd  by  nature,  furnifh'd  out  with  arts, 
He  glides  unfelt  into  their  fecret  hearts. 
Then  with  a  kind  compaffionating  look, 
And  fighs,  befpeaking  pity  ere  he  fpoke, 
Few  words  he  faid ;  but  eafy  thofe  and  fit, 
More  flow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  more  fwcet. 

1  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  loft  eftate ; 
Though  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate ; 
Behold  a  banilW  man  for  your  dear  caufe 
Expos'd  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws  ! 
Yet  oh !  that  I  alone  could  be  undone, 
Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  fon  I 
Now  all  yoiu  liberties  a  fpoil  are  made  ; 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade, 
And  Jebufites  your  facred  rites  invade.  3 

My  father,  whom  with  reverence  yet  I  name, 
Charm'd  into  eafe,  is  carelefs  of  his  fame ; 
And,  brib'd  with  petty  fum«  of  foreign  gold, 
Is  grown  in  Bathftieba's  embraces  old  ; 
Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  deftroys ; 
And  all  his  power  againft  himlielf  employs. 
He  gives,  and  let  him  give,  my  right  away  : 
But  why  fhould  he  his  own  and  yours  betray  ? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed, 
And»he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
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Take  theo  my  tears,  with  that  he  wip'd  his  eyes, 
'TJ9  ail  the  aid  my  prefent  power  fupplies  ; 
No  court-informer  can  thefe  armsaccufc; 
Thefe  arms  may  for.s  again!    their  fathers  ufe  : 
And  'tis  my  wifh,  the  next  fucceffor's  reign 
May  tuakt     o    >u.er  Ifraelite  complain. 

Youth,  beauty,  graceful  aition,  feldoni  fail ; 
But  co:ismon  intereft  always  wiil  prevail : 
And  pity  ;J  vcr  crales  to  be  {hewn 
To  him  who  makes   he  people's  wrongs  his  own. 
The  cn,\vJ,  chat  Hill  believe  their  kings  opprefs, 
With  iifieJ  v.'.nds  their  young  Meffiah  bleis  : 
"Who  now  be  Ou»s  his  p-ogrefs  to  ordain 
Wit     caariots,  horfe-ruen,  and  a  numerous  train  : 
From  ealt  to  wtft  his  glories  he  difplays, 
And,  like  the  fun,  the  promis'd  land  furveys. 
Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  flar, 
And  fhoufs  of  joy  faiute  him  from  afar  : 
Each  houfe  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god, 
And  confecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hofpitable  treats  did  moft  commend 
Wife  Iffachar,  his  wealthy  weftcrn  friend. 
This  moving  cuurt,  that  caught  the  people's  eyes, 
And  feem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  difguife  ; 
Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intent 
To  found  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went, 
The  people's  hearts,  diftinguifli  friends  from  foes, 
And  try  their  ftrength  before  they  came  to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  colour'd  with  a  fmooth  pretence 
Of  fpecious  love,  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redrefs  of  grievances, 
Two  names  that  always  cheat,  and  always  pleafe, 
Are  often  urg'd  ;  and  good  king  David's  life 
Endanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 
Thus  in  a  pageant  Ihew  a  plot  is  made , 
And  peace  itfelf  is  war  in  mafquerade. 
Oh  foolifh  Ifrael !  never  warn'd  by  ill ! 
Still  the  fame  bait,  and  circumvented  ftill ! 
Did  ever  men  forfake  their  prefent  eafe, 
In  midft  of  health  imagine  a  difeafe; 
Take  pajns  contingent  mifchiefs  to  forefee, 
Make  heirs  for  morjarchs,  and  for  God  decree  ? 
What  fhall  we  think  ?  Can  people  give  away, 
Both  for  themfelves  and  Cons,  their  native  fway  ? 
Then  they  are  left  defencelefs  to  the  fword 
Of  each  unbounded,  arbitrary  lord  ! 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right  enjoy, 
If  kings  unqueftion'd  can  thofe  laws  deftroy. 
Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  juit, 
And  kings  are  only  officers  in  truft, 
Then  this  refumirg  covenant  was  declar'd 
When  kings  were  made,  or  is  for  ever  barr'd. 
If  thofc  who  gave  the  fcepter  could  not  tie 
By  their  own  deed  their  own  pofterity, 
How  then  could  Adam  hind  his  future  race  ? 
How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take  place  ? 
Or  how  could  heavenly  juftice  damn  us  all, 
Who  ne'er  confented  to  our  father's  fall  ?   [mand, 
Then  kings  are  flaves  to  thofe  whom  they  com- 
And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleafurc  ftand. 
Add,  tbat  the  power  for  property  allow'd 
Is  mifchievoufly  feated  in  the  crowd  : 
For  who  can  be  fecurc  oi  private  right, 
Iffovereigii  fway  may  be  diffolv'd  by  might  ? 


Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  alvvays.true: 

The  moft  may  err  as  grofsly  as  the  few  ; 

And  faultlefs  kings  run  down  by  common  cry, 

For  vice,  oppreffion,  and  for  tyranny. 

What  ftandard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rout, 

Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  fafter  out  ? 

Nor  only  crowds  but  fanhedrinia  may  be 

Infe&ed  with  this  public  lunacy, 

And  fharc  the  madnefs  of  rebellious  times, 

To  murder  monarchs  fo;  imagin'd  crimes. 

If  they  may  give  and  take  whene'er  they  pleafe, 

Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead's  images, 

But  government  itfelf  at  length  muft  fall 

To  nature's  ftate,  where  all  have  right  to  all. 

Yet ,  grant  our  lords  the  people  kings  can  make, 

What  prudent  men  a  fettled  throne  would  fhake  ? 

For  whatfoe'er  their  Bufferings  were  before, 

That  change  they  covet  makes  them  fuffer  more,. 

All  other  errors  but  difturb  a  ftate  ; 

But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate. 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall, 

To  patch  their  flaws,  and  bu'trefs  up  the  wall^ 

Thus  far  'tis  duty  :  but  here  fix  the  mark ; 

For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  the  ark. 

To  change  foundations,  caft  the  frame  anew, 

Is  work  for  rebels,  who  bafe  ends  purfue ; 

At  once  divine  and  human  laws  controul, 

And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 

The  tampering  world  is  fubje<5t  to  thiscurfc, 

To  phyfic  their  difeafe  into  a  worfe. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring  ? 
How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ! 
Friends  he  has  few,  fo  high  the  madnefs  grows  ; 
Who  dare  be  fuch  muft  be  the  people's  foes. 
Yet  fome  there  were,  ev'n  in  the  worft  of  days; 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praife. 

In  this  fhort  file  Berzillai  firft  appears ; 
Berzillai,  crown'd  with  honour  and  with  years. 
Long  fmce,  the  rifing  rebel*  he  withftood 
in  regions  wafte  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood  : 
Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  ftate  ; 
But  finking  underneath  his  mafter's  fate  : 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  mourn'd; 
For  him  he  fuffer'd,  and  with  him  return'd. 
The  court  he  pra&if  'd,  not  the  courtier's  art  : 
Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart, 
Which  well  the  nobleft  objects  knew  to  choofe, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Mufe. 
His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  iffue  boaft,  ; 
Now  more  rhan  half  a  father's  name  is  loft. 
His  eldeft  hope,  with  every  grace  adorn'd, 
By  me,  fo  heaven  will  have  it,  always  mourn'ct, 
And   always    honour'd,    fuatch'd   in   manhood'* 

prime 

B'  unequal  fates,  and  providence's  crime  : 
Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won, 
All  parts  fulfill'd  of  fubjecl  and  of  fon  : 
Swift  was  the  race,  but  fhort  the  time  to  run. 
Gh  narrow  circle,  bijt  of  power  divine, 
Scanted  in  fpace,  but  perfect  in  thy  line  ! 
By  fea,  by  land,  thy  matchlefs  worth  was  known, 
Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own  : 
Thy  force  infui'd  the  fainting  Tyrians  prop'd  : 
And  haughty  Pharaoh  fguud  his,  fortune  ftop'd.. 
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Oh  ancient  honour  !  Oh  unconqucr'd  hand, 

"Whom  foes  unpunifh'd  never  could  withftand ! 

But  Ifrael  was  unworthy  of  his  name  : 

Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  fame. 

It  looks  as  heaven  our  ruin  had  defign'd, 

.And  durft  not  truft  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind. 

Now  free,  from  earth  thy  difencumber'd  foul  [pole : 

Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds  and  ftarry 

From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  may  ft  thou  bring, 

To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 

Here  ftop,  my  Mufe,  here  ceafe  thy  painful  flight: 

No  pinions  can  purfue  immortal  height : 

Tell  good  Barzillai  thou  canft  {ing  no  more, 

And  tell  thy  foul  flic  fhould  have  fled  before  : 

Or  ;led  flic  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verfe 

To  hang  on  her  departed  patron's  hearfe  ? 

Now  take  thy  ftcepy  flight  from  heaven,  and  fee 

If  thou  canft  find  on  earth  another  he  : 

Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find  ; 

See  then  whom  thou  canft  fee  not  far  behind. 

Zadoc   the   prieft,  whom,   fhunning  power  and 

His  lowly  mind  advanced  to  David's  grace,  [place, 

With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerufalcm, 

Of  hofyitable  foul,  and  noble  ftem; 

Him  of  the  weftern  dome,  whofe  weighty  fenfe 

Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 

The  prophets  fons,  by  fuch  example  led, 

To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred  : 

For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend, 

And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend, 

To  thefe  fucceed  the  pillars  of  the  laws ; 

Who  beft  can  plead,  and  beft  can  judge  a  caufe. 

Next  them  a  train  of  loyal  peers  afccnd  ; 

Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  Mufes*  friend, 

Himfelf  a  Mufe  :  in  fanhedrims  debate 

True  tp  his  prince,  but  not  a  flavc  of  (late; 

Whom  David's  love  with  honours  did  adorn, 

That  from  his  difobedient  fon  were  torn. 

Jotham  of  piercing  wit,  and  pregnant  thought; 

indued  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught, 

To  move  afferoblies,  who  but  only  try'd 

The  worfc  a-while,  then  chole  the  better  fide  : 

N-jr  chofe  alone,  but  turn'd  the  balance  too  ; 

So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 

Hufliai,  the  friend  of  David  in  diftrefs ; 

Jn  public  florms  of  manly  ftecfaftnefs  : 

By  foreign  treaties  he  inform'd  his  youtli', 

And  join'd  experience  to  his  native  truth. 

Jiis  frugal  care  fupply'd  the  wanting  throne  ; 

Frugal  for  that,  but  bounteous  of  his  own  ; 

'Ti»  tafy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow  ; 

Bt'.t  hard  the  talk  to  manage  well  the  low  : 

For  fovcreign  power  is  too  deprefs  d  or  high, 

When  kings  are  forc'd  to  fell,  or  crowds  to  buy. 

Indulge  one  labour  more-,  my  weary  Mufe, 

F.  r  Amid  i  who  can  Amiel's  praiic  ix-fufe  ? 

Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet 

In  hi=  own  worth,  and  without  title  great : 

The  f:'.!.}:rcirim  long  time  zs  chief  he  rul'd, 

Their  nation  guided,  and  their  jmfliari  cooi'd: 

Sj  dtxtioos  was  he  in  fhe  crown's  defence, 

So  form'd  to  Jpeak  a  loyal  nation1*  lenl'tr, 

'I  hat,  as  their  band  was  Hrael's  tribes  in  fmall, 

So  fit  was  he  to  rcprticut  them  ail. 


Now  raflier  charioteers  the  feat  afccnd, 
Whofe  loofe  careers  his  fteady  {kill  commend: 
They,  like  th'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day, 
Mifguide  the  feafons,  and  niiftake  the  way  ; 
While  he  withdrawn,  at  their  mad  labours  fniilety 
And  fafe  enjoys  the  fabbath  of  his  toils. 

Thefe  were  the  chief,  a  fmall  but  faithfull  band  f 
Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dar'd  to  ftand,  > 
And  tempt  th'  united  fury  of  the  land,  J 

With  grief  they  view'd  fuch  powerful  engines  bent 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  government. 
A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  frights, 
In  fanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights, 
The  true  fucceffor  from  the  court  remov'd ; 
The  plot,  by  hireling  witnefles,  improv'd. 
Thefe  ills  they  faw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound, 
They  fhew'd  the  king  the  danger  of  the  woui 
That   no    conceflions    from    the    throne    would 

pleafe, 

But  lenitives  fomented  the  difeafe  : 
That  Abfalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down : 
That  falfe  Achitophel's  pernicious  hate 
Had  turn'd  the  plot  to  ruin  church  and  ftate: 
The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worfe  : 
That  Shemei  taught  jerufalem  to  curfe. 

With  all  thefe  loads  of  injuries  oppreft, 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breaft 
Th'  event  of  things,  at  laft  his  patience  tir'd, 
Thus,  from  his  royal  throne,  by  heaven  infpir'd, 
The  god-like  David  fpoke;  with  awful  fear 
His  train  their  Maker  in  their  niafter  hear. 

Thus  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy  fway'd, 
My  wrongs  difiembled,  my  revenge  delay'd: 
So  willing  to  forgive  th'  offending  age ; 
So  much  the  father  did  the  king  afluage. 
But  now  fo  far  my  clemency  they  flight, 
Th'  offenders  queftion  my  forgiving  right, 
That  one  was  made  for  many,  they  contend ; 
But  'tis  to  rule;  for  that 's  a  monarch's  end. 
They  call  my  tendernefs  of  blood,  my  fear ; 
Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longeft  bear. 
Yet,  fince  they  will  divert  my  native  courfe, 
'Tis  time  to  fiiew  I  am  not  good  by  force. 
Thofe  heap'd  affronts  that  haughty  fubjects  brin^ 
Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  a  king. 
Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the  ftate, 
Borii  to  fuflain  and  prop  the  nation's  weight : 
If  my  young  Samfon  will  pretend  a  call 
To  fhake  the  column,  let  him  lhare  the  fall : 
But  oh,  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live ! 
How  eafy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive  ! 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
From  cature,  pleading  tor  a  darling  fon  ! 
Poor,  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care, 
Raif'd  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame  could  bear  ! 
Had  God  ordain'ii  his  fate  for  empire  born, 
He  would  have  given  his  foul  another  turn  : 
Gull'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whole  modern  fenfe 
Is  one  that  would  by  law  fupplant  his  prince  ; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool ; 
Never  was  patriot  yet,  but  wai  a  fool. 
Whence  corr.es  it,  that  religion  and  the  laivs 
Should  more  be  Abfa-lom's  than  David's  caufe? 
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His  old  inflrudlor  ere  he  loft  his  place, 
Was  never  thought  indued  with  fo  much  grace. 
Good  heavens,  how  faction  can  a  patriot  paint ! 
My  rebel  ever  proves  my  people's  faint. 
Would  they  impofe  an  heir  upon  the  throne, 
Let  fanhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 
A  king  's  at  leaft  a  part  of  government, 
And  mine  as  requifite  as  their  confent : 
Without  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choofe, 
Infers  a  right  the  prefent  to  difpofe. 
True,  they  petition  me  t'  approve  their  choice  : 
But  Efau's  hands  fuit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 
My  pious  fubjects  for  my  fafety  pray ; 
Which  to  fecure,  they  take  my  power  away. 
From  plots  and  treafons  heaven  preferve  my  years, 
But  fave  me  moft  from  my  petitioners. 
Unfatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave  ; 
God  cannot  grant  fo  much  as  they  can  crave. 
What  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
To  guard  the  fmall  remains  of  royalty  ? 
The  law  fhall  flill  diredl  my  peaceful  fway, 
And  the  fame  law  teach  rebels  to  obey  : 
Votes  fhall  no  more  eftablifh'd  power  controul, 
Such  votes  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  whole. 
No  groundlefs  clamours  fhall  my  friends  remove, 
Nor  crowds  have  power  to  punifh  ere  they  prove; 
Tor  gods  and  god-like  kings  their  care  exprefs, 
Still  to  defend  their  fervants  in  diftrefs. 
Oh,  that  my  power  to  faving  were  confin'd  !      } 
Why  am  1  fbrc'd,  like  heaven,  again  ft  my  mind,  > 
To  make  examples  »f  another  kind  I  j 


Muft  I  at  length  the  fwofd  of  jufticc  draw  ? 

Oh  curft  effects  of  neceffary  law  ! 

How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  fcan  ! 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 

Law  they  require,  let  law  then  fhew  her  face  ; 

They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  grace, 

Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eye 

To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front  and  die. 

By  their  own  arts  'tis  righteoufly  decreed, 

Thwfe  dire  artificers  of  death  fhall  bleed. 

Againft  themfelves  their  witneffes  will  fwcar, 

Till,  viper-like,  their  mother  plot  they  tear ; 

And  fuck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  gore, 

Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before. 

Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  fight : 

Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  fhall  do  me  right. 

Nor  doubt  th'  event  •  for  factious  crowds  engage^ 

In  their  firft  onfet,  all  their  brutal  rage. 

Then  let  them  take  an  unrefifted  courfe  : 

Retire,  and  traverfe,  and  delude  their  force  : 

But  when  they  ftand  all  breathlefs,  urge  the  fight, 

And  rife  upon  them  with  redoubled  might : 

For  lawful  power  is  ftill  fuperior  found ; 

When  long  driven  back,  at  length  it  ftands  the 

ground. 

He  faid  :  Th'  Almighty  nodding  gave  confent  j 
And  peals  of  thunder  (hook  the  firmament. 
Henceforth  a  feries  of  new  time  began, 
The  mighty  years  in  long  proceffion  ran  : 
Once  more  the  god-like  David  was  rcftor'd, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 
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PART    II, 


"  —  Si  quis  tamen  haec  quoque,  fi  quis 
"  Captus  amore  leget — " 


TO    THE   READER. 


JM  the  year  1680  Mr.  Dry  den  undertook  the 
poem  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  upon  the  dcfire 
of  king  Charles  the  fecond.  The  performance 
was  applauded  by  every  one  ;  and  feveral  perfons 
prefling  him  to  write  a  fecond  part,  he,  upon  de 
clining  it  himfelf,  fpokc  to  Mr.  fate  to  write  one, 
and  gave  him  his  advice  in  the  direction  of  it ; 
and  that  part  beginning  with 

a  Next  thefe,  a  troop  of  bufy  fpirits  prefs," 


and  ending  with 

"  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee." 

containing  near  two  hundred  verfes,  were  entirely 
Mr.  Dryden's  compofition,  befides  fome  touches 
in  other  places. — The  preceeding  lines,  upward* 
of  three  hundred  in  number,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Tate.  The  poem  is  here  printed  complete. 
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prey  were 


SINCE  men  like  beafls  each  othei 

made, 

Since  trade  began,  and  priefthood  grew  a  trade, 
Since  realms  were  forna'd,  none  fure  fo  curft  as 

thofe 

That  madly  their  own  happinefs  oppofe  ; 
There  heaven  itfelf,  and  God-like  king<,  in  vain 
Shower  down  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign  : 
While  pamper'd  crowds  to  mad  fedition  run, 
And  monarchs  by  indulgence  are  undone. 
Thus  David's  clemency  was  fatal  grown, 
While  wealthy  faction  aw'd  the  wanting  throne. 
Fpr  now  their  lovereign's  orders  to  contemn 
Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerufalem, 
His  rights  t'  invade,  his  tributes  to  refufe, 
A  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Jews; 
As  it'  from  heavenly  caU  this  licence  fell, 
And  Jacob's  feed  were  chofen  to  rebel ! 

Achitophcl  with  triumph  fees  his  crimes 
Thus  fuitcd  to  the  madnefs  of  the  times; 
And  Ahfalom,  to  make  his  hopes  fucceed, 
Ot  flattering  charms  no  longer  {lands  in  need ; 
While,  fond  of  change,  though  ne'er  fo  dearly 

bought, 

Our  tribes  outftrip  the  youth'?  ambitious  thought ; 
His  fwitteft  hope-  with  fwifter  homage  meet, 
And  crowd  their  fervile  necks  beneath  his  feet. 
Thus  to  his  aid  while  preffing  tides  repair, 
He  mounts  and  fpread*  his  ftreamers  in  the  air. 
The  charms  of  empire  might  his  youth  miflead. 
But  what  can  our  befotted  Ifrael  plead  ? 
Sway'd  by  a  monarch,  whole  ferene  command 
Seems  half  the  bleffing  of  our  promis'd  land. 
Whofe  only  grievance  is  excefs  of  eafe ; 
Freedom  our  pain,  and  plenty  our  difeafe  ! 
Yet  as  all  folly  would  lay  claim  to  fenfe, 
And  wickednefs  ne'er  wanted  a  pretence, 
With  arguments  they'd  make  their  treafon  good, 
And  righteous  David's  felf  with  flanders  load  : 
That  arts  of  foreign  fway  he  did  affect, 
And  guilry  Jcbufites  from  law  protect, 


Whofe  very  chiefs,  convict,  were  never  freed, 
Nay  we  have  feen  the  facrificers  bleed ! 
Accufers'  infamy  is  urg'd  in  vain, 
While  in  the  bounds  of  fenfe  they  did  contain, 
But  foon  they  launch'd  into  th'  unfathom'd  tide, 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  difdain'd  to  ride. 
For  probable  difcoveries  to  difpenfe, 
Was  thought  below  a  penfion'd  evidence ; 
Mere  truth  was  dull,  nor  fuitcd  with  the  port 
Of  pamper'd  Corah  when  advanc'd  to  court. 
No  lefs  than  wonders  now  they  will  impofe, 
And  projects  void  of  grac,e  or  fenfe  difclofe. 
Such  was  the  change  on  pious  Michal  brought, 
Michal  that  ne'er  was  cruel  ev'n  in  thought, 
The  beft  of  queens,  and  moft  obedient  wife, 
ImpeacrTd  of  curft  defigns  on  David's  life  ! 
His  life,  the  theme  of  her  eternal  prayer, 
'Tis  fcarce  fo  much  his  guardian  angel's  care. 
Not  fummer  morns  fuch  mildnefs  can  difclofe, 
The  Hermon  lily,  nor  the  Sharon  rofe. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majefty, 
Tranfported  Michal  feeds  her  thoughts  on  high. 
She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quits  heaven  fometimes  to  blefs  the  world  below. 
Where,    cherifh'd    by    her    bounty's    plenteous 

fpring, 

Reviving  widows  fmile,  and  orphans  fing. 
Oh  1  when  rebellious  IfraePs  crimes  at  height, 
Are  threaten'd  with  her  Lord's  approaching  fate, 
The  piety  of  Michal  then  remain 
In  heaven's  lemembrance,  and  prolong  his  reigu ! 

Lefs  defolation  did  the  peft  purfue, 
That  from  Dan's  limits  to  Beeriheba  flew, 
Lefs  fatal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tyre, 
And  lefs  Jerufalem's  avenging  fire. 
With  gentler  terror  thefe  our  ftate  o'er-ran, 
Than  fince  our  evidencing  day.-  began ! 
On  every  cheek  a  pale  confufion  fat, 
Continued  fear  beyond  the  word  of  fate  ! 
Truft  was  no  more,  art,  fcience,  ufelefs  made. 
All  occupations  loft  but  Corah's  trade. 
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Mean  while  a  guard  on  raodeft  Corah  wait, 
If  not  for  fafety,  needful  yet  for  ftate. 
Well  might  he  deem  each  peer  and  prince  his  flave, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  tribe*  which  he  could  fave  : 
Ev'n  vice  in  him  was  virtue — what  fad  fate 
But  for  his  honefty  had  feiz'd  our  ftate  ! 
And  with  what  tyranny  had  we  been  curft, 
Had  Corah  never  prov'd  a  villian  firft ! 
T'  have  told  his  knowledge  of  th'  intrigue  in  grofs, 
Had  been,  alas,  to  our  deponent's  lofs  : 
The  travel'd  Levite  had  th*  experience  got, 
To  hufband  well,  and  make  the  heft  of's  plot ; 
And  therefore,  like  an  evidence  of  {kill, 
With  wife  referves  ftcur'd  his  penfron  ftill ; 
Not  quite  of  future  power  himfelf  bereft, 
But  limbos  large  for  unbelievers  left, 
And  now  his  writ  fuch  teverence  had  got, 
Twa*  worfe  than  plotting  to  fufpedl  his  plot. 
Some  were  fo  well  convinc'd,  they  made  no  doubt 
Themfelvcs  to  help  the  founder'd  fwearers  out. 
Some  had  their  fenfe  impos'd-on  by  their  fear, 
But  more  for  intereft  fake  believe  and  fwear  : 
Ev'n  to  that  height  with  fome  the  frenzy  grew, 
They  rag'd  to  find  their  danger  not  prove  true. 

Yet,  than  all  thefe  a  viler  crew  remain, 
Who  with  Achitophel  the  cry  maintain  ; 
Not  urg'd  by  fear,  not  through  mifguided  fenfe, 
Blind  zeal  and  ftarving  need  had  fome  pretence, 
But  for  the  good  old  caufc  that  did  excite 
Th'  original  rebels  wiles,  revenge,  and  fpight. 
Thefe  raife  the  plot  to  have  the  fcandal  thrown 
Upon  the  bright  fucceffbr  of  the  crown, 
Whofe  virtue  with  fuch  wrongs  they  had  purfued, 
As  fecm'd  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
Thus,  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is  built, 
The  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  fhaie  their  guilt. 

Such  practices  as  thele,  too  grofs  to  lie 
Long  unobferv'd  by  each  difcerning  eye, 
The  more  judicious  Ifraelites  unfpell'd, 
Though  ftill  the  charm  the  giddy  rabble  held, 
Ev'n  Abfalom  amidft  the  dazzling  beams 
Of  empire,  and  ambition's  fiatterirg  dreams, 
Perceives  the  plot,  too  foul  10  be  cxcus'd, 
To  aid  defigns,  no  lefs  pernicious,  us'd. 
And,  filial  lenfe  yet  ftriving  in  his  breaft, 
Thus  to  Achitophel  his  doubts  expreft. 

Why  are  my  thoughts  upon  a  crown  employ'd 
Which  once  obtain'd  can  be  but  half  enjoy'd  ? 
Not  fo  when  virtue  did  my  arms  require, 
And  to  my  father's  wars  I  flew  intire.. 
]Vly  regal  power  how  will  my  foes  refcnf, 
When  I  myfelf  have  fcarce  my  o\yn  confent ! 
Give  me  a  foil's  unblemiftYd  truth  again, 
Or  quench  the  fparks  of  duty  that  remain. 
How  flight  to  force  a  throne  that  legion*  guard 
The  talk  to  me  ;  to  prove  unjuft,  how  hard ! 
And  if  th'  imagin'a  guilt  thus  wound  my  thought, 
What  will  it  when  the  tragic  fcene  is -wrought  ? 
Dire  war  muft  firft  be  conjur'd  from  below, 
The  realm  we'd  rule  we  firft  mult  overthrow : 
And  when  the  civil  furies  are  on  wing 
That  blind  and  ur.diftinguifh'd  flaughters  fling 
Who  kiov.  v  what  impious  chance  may  reach 
the  king  ? 
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Oh  !  rather  let  me  periuS  in  the  frriA?, 
Than  have  my  crown  the  price  of  David's  life  ! 
Or,  if  the  tempeft  of  the  war  he  (land, 
n  peace,  fome  vile  officious  villain's  hand 
His  foul's  anointed  temple  may  invade, 
Or,  preft  by  clamorous  crowds,  myfelf  be  made 
Hlis  murtherer  ;  rebellious  crowds,  whofe  guilt 
Shall  dread  his  vengeance  till  his  blood  be  fpilt. 
Which  if  my  filial  tendernefs  oppofe, 
Since  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  I  rofe, 
Thofe  very  arms  on  me  fhall  be  employ'd, 
A  new  ufurper  crown'd,  and  T  deftroy'd  : 
The  fame  pretence  of  public  good  will  hold, 
And  new  Achitophels  be  found  as  bold 
To  urge  the  needful  change,  perhaps  the  old. 

He  faici.  The  ftatefman  with  a  fmile  replies 
A  fmile  that  did  his  rifing  fpleen  difguife, 
My  thoughts  prefum'd  our  labours  at  an  end, 
And  are  we  ftill  with  confcience  to  contend  I 
Whofe  want  in  kings,  as  needful  is  allow 'd, 
As  'tis  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd. 
Far  in  the  doubtful  paffage  you  are  gone, 
And  only  can  be  fafe  by  preffing  on. 
The  crown's  true  heir,  a  prince  fevere  and  wife, 
Has  view'd  your  motions  long  with  jealous  eyes : 
Your  perfon's  charms,  your  more  prevailing  arts, 
And  mark'd  your  progrefs  in  the  people's  hearts. 
Whofe  patience  is  th'  effect  of  ftinted  power, 
But  treafures  vengeance  for  the  fatal  hour, 
And  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  bring, 
Your  prelent  danger's  greater  from  the  king. 
Let  not  a  parent's  name  deceive  your  fcnfc, 
Nor  truft  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince ! 
Your  trivial  faults  if  he  could  fo  refent, 
To  doom  you  littie  lefs  than  banifhment, 
What  rage  muft  your  prefumption  fmce  fnfpirc ! 
Againft  his  orders  you  return  from  Tyre. 
Nor  only  Jo,  but  with  a  pomp  more  high, 
And  open  court  of  popularity, 
The  factious  tribes. — And  this  reproof  from  thee  I 
The  prince  replies,  O  ftatefman's  winding  fkill ! 
They  firft  condemn,  that  firft  advis'd  the  ill ! 
Illufhious  youth,  return 'd  Achitophel, 
Milconflrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you  well ; 
The  cotirfe  you  fleer  I  worthy  blame  conclude, 
But  'tis  becaufe  you  kave  it  unpurfued. 
A  monarch's  crown  with  fate  furrounded  lies, 
Who  reach,  lay  hold  on  death  that  mifs  the  prize. 
Did  you  for  this  expofe  yourfclf  to  (hew, 
And  to  the  crowd  bow  popularly  low! 
For  this  your  glorious  progrefs  next  ordain, 
With  chariots,  horfernen,  and  a  numerous  train* 
With  fame  before  you  like  the  morning  ftar, 
And  fliouts  of  joy  fainting  from  afar  ?  [view, 

Oh  from  the  heights  you've  reach'd,  but  tiike  a, 
Scarce  leading  Lucifer  could  fall  like  you  ! 
And  muil  i  lure  my  ftupwreck'd  arts  bemoan  ? 
Have  I  for  this  fo  <  it  made  [fruel  groan  ? 
Your  fingle  intcrefl  with  the  nation  wcigh'd, 
And  turn'd  tlr:  icaic  where  your  dcfires  were  laidk 
Ev'n  when  at  helm  a  courfe  fo  dangerous  mov'd,  * 
To  land  your  hopes  as  my  removal  prov'd. 

I  notdifpute,  the  royttl  youth  replies, 
The  known  perfection  of  your  policie<3 
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Nor  in  Achitophel  yet  grudge  or  blame, 
,The  privilege  that  ftatefmen  ever  claim  ; 
"Who  private  intereft  never  yet  purfued, 
But  ftill  pretended  'twas  for  others'  good  : 
What  politician  yet  e'er  fcap'd  his  fate, 
Who  faving  hJ3  own  neck  not  fav'd  the  (late  ? 
1-rom  hence  on  every  humorous  wind  that  veer'd, 
With  fliifted  fails  a  fevefal  courfe  you  fteer'd. 
What  from  a  fway  did  David  e'er  purfue, 
That  feem'd  like  abfolute,  but  fprung  from  you  ? 
Who  at  your  inftance  quaih'd  each  penal  law, 
That  kept  difienting  factious  Jews  in  awe; 
And  who  fufpends  fixt  laws,  may  abrogate, 
That  done,  form  new,  and  To  enflave  the  ftate. 
Ev'n  property,  whole  champion  now  you  Hand, 
And  feem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land, 
Did  ne'er  fuftain  fuch  violence  before, 
As  when  your  counfel  fliut  the  royal  flore  ; 
Advice,  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procur'd, 
But  fecrct  kept  till  your  own  hanks  fecur'd. 
Recount  with  this  the  triple  covenant  broke, 
And  Ilrael  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke ; 
Nor  here  your  counfels  fatal  progrefs  (laid, 
But  lent  our  levied  powers  to  Pharaoh's  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Ifrael,  low  in  ruins  laid,     [made. 
And  Kgypt,  once  their  fcorn,  their  common  terror 
Ev'n  yet  of  fuch  a  feafon  can  we  dream, 
When  royal  rights  you  made  your  darling  theme. 
For  power  unlimited  could  reafons  draw, 
And  place  prerogative  above  the  law ; 
Which  on  your  fall  from  office  grew  unjuft, 
The  laws  made  king,  the  king  a  Have  in  trull  : 
Whom  with  ftate  craft,  to  intereft  only  true, 
You  now  accufe  of  ills  contriv'd  by  you. 

To  this  hell's  agent — Royal  youth,  fix  here; 
Let  iritereil  be  the  ftar  by  which  you  (leer  ; 
Hence  to  repofe  your  truft  in  me  was  wife, 
Whofe  intereft  moft  in  your  advancement  lies. 
A  tye  fo  firm  as  always  will  avail, 
When  friendlhip,  nature,  and  religion,  fail ; 
On  our's  the  fafety  of  the  crowd  depends, 
Secure  the  crowd,  «Jnd  we  obtain  our  ends, 
Whom  I  will  caufe  fo  far  our  guilt  to  (hare, 
Till  they  are  made  our  champions  by  their  fear. 
What  oppofition  can  your  rival  bring, 
While  fanhedrims  are  jealeus  of  the  king:  ? 
Hisftrength  as  yet  in  David's  frieiidlhip  lies, 
And  what  can  David's  felf  without  fuppiies  ? 
Who  with  cxclufive  bills  muft  now  diipenfe, 
Debar  the  heir,  or  ftarve  in  his  defence, 
Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  will  quit, 
And  David's  juftice  never  can  admit. 
Or  forc'd  by  wants  his  brother  to  betray, 
To  your  ambition  next  he  clears  the  way ; 
For  if  fucceflion  once  to  nought  they  bring, 
Their  next  advance  removes  the  prcfent  king  : 
Perfifting  elfe  his  fenntes  to  diffoive, 
In  equal  hazard  fhail  his  reign  involve,       [alarms^ 
Our   tribes,    whom    Pharaoh's    power   fo   much 
Shall  rifs  without  their  prince  t'oppofe  his  arms ; 
Nor  boots  it  on  what  caufe  at  firlMhey  join, 
Their  troops  once  up,  are  tools  for  our  defign. 
At  lead  fuch  fubtle  covenants  fhall  be  made, 
Till  peace  itfclf  is  -,var  in  mafquerads, 
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Aflociationi  of  myfterious  fenfe, 
Againft,  but  feeming  for,  the  king's  defcncfi  : 
Ev'n  on  their  courts  of  juftice  fetters  draw, 
And  from  rti;r  agents  muzzle  up  their  law, 
By  which  a  conqueft  if  we  fail  to  make, 
*Tis  a  drawn  game  at  worft,  and  we  fecure  our 
ftake. 

He  faid,  and  for  the  dire  fuccels  depends 
On  various  ledts,  by  common  guilt  made  friends. 
Whofe  heads,  though  ne'er  fo  differing  in  their 

creed, 

1'  th'  point  of  treafon  yet  were  well  agreed. 
'Mongft  thefe,  extorting  lihban  firft  appears, 
Purfued  by  a  meager  troop  of  bankrupt  heirs. 
Bleft  times  when  lihban,  he  whofe  occupation 
So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  nation  ! 
Ifhban  of  confcience  fuited  to  his  trade, 
As  good  a  faint  as  ufurer  ever  made. 
Yet  Mammon  has  not  fo  engroft  him  quite, 
But  Belial  lays  as  large  a  claim  of  fpight ; 
Who,  for  thofe  pardons  from  his  prince  .he  draws 
Returns  reproaches,  and  cries  up  the  caufe. 
That  year  in  which  the  city  he  did  fway, 
He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful  way. 
Yet  his  ambition  once  was  found  fo  bold, 
To  offer  talents  of  extorted  gold  ; 
Could  David's  wants  have  fo  been  brib'd,  to  Hwrnr 
And  fcandalize  our  peerage  with  his  name  ; 
For  which,  his  dear  fedition  he'd  forfwear, 
And  etr'n  jurn  loyal  to  be  made  a  peer. 
Next  him,  let  railing  Rabfheka  have  place, 
So  full  of  zeal  he  has  no  need  of  grace  ; 
A  faint  that  can  both  flefh  and  fpirit  tife, 
Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  ftews  : 
Of  whom  the  queftion  difficult  appears, 
If  moft  i1  th'  preachers  or  the  bawds  arrears. 
What  caution  could  appear  too  much  in  him 
That  keeps  the  treafure  of  Jerufalem  ! 
Let  David's  brother  but  approach  the  town, 
Double  our  guard?,  he  cries,  we  are  undone. 
Protefting  that  he  dares  not  fleep  in's  bed 
Left  he  fhould  rife  next  rnorn  without  his  head. 

"  Next  ihefe,  a  trorp  of  bufy  fpirits  prtfs, 
Of  little  fortunes, -and  of  confcience  lefs; 
With  them  the  tribe,  whofe  luxury  had  drain'd 
Their  banks,  in  former  fequeftrations  gain'd ; 
Who  rich  and  great  by  paft  rebellions  grew, 
And  long  to  fifh  the  troubled  ftreams  anew. 
Some  future  hopes,  fome  prcfent  payment  draws, 
To  fell  their  confcience  and  efpoufe  the  caufe. 
Such  ftipcnds  thofe  vile  hirelings  bed  befit, 
Priefts  without  grace,  and  poets  without  wit. 
Shall  that  falfe  Hebronite  efcape  our  curfe^ 
Judas  that  keeps  the  rebels  penfion-purfe; 
Jadas  that  pays  the  treafoK-writor's  fee, 
Judas  that  well  deferves  his  namefake's  tr.ee ; 
Who  at  Jerufalem's  own  gates  erects 
His  college  for  a  nurfery  of  fedts. 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  fecure?, 
And  with  the  dung  of  hi*  own  arts  manures. 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do, 
What  part  in  Israel's  prumis'd  land  have  you 
Here  Phaleg,  the  lay-Hebronite  is  come, 
'Cau<(c  like  the  reft  he  could  qo;  lire  at  hojoe  ; 


to 

Who  from  his  own  pofieflions  could  not  drain 

An  omer  even  of  Hebronitiih  grain. 

Here  ftruts  it  like  a  patriot,  an'd  talks  high 

Of  injur'd  fubjects,  alter'd  property  : 

An  emblem  of  that  buzzing  infect  juft, 

That  mounts  the  wheel,  and  thinks  flie  raifes  duft. 

Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  fkeletons  produce 

The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoIdiziiVg  juice  ? 

Slim  PhaU-g  could,  and  at  the  table  fed, 

Heturn'cl  the  grateful  prodtuft  to  the  bed. 

A  waiting-man  to  travelling  nobles  chofe, 

He  his  own  laws  would  faucily  impofe, 

'Till  bafHnadoed  back  again  he  went, 

To  learn  thofe  manners  he  to  teach  was  fent. 

Chaftis'd  he  ought  to  have  retreated  home, 

But  he  reads  politics  to  Abfalom. 

For  never  Hebroni-e,  though  kick'd  and  fcorn'd^ 

To  his  own  country  willingly  return'd. 

—But,  leaving  famim'd  Phaleg  to  be  fed* 

And  to  talk  treaf^n  for  his  daily  bread, 

L,et  Hebron,  nay  let  Hell  produce  a  man 

So  made  for  mifchief  as  Ben-Jochanan, 

A  Jew  of  humble  parentage  was  he, 

By  trade  a  Levite,  though  of  low  degree  : 

His  pride  no  higher  than  the  defk  afpir'd, 

But  for  the  drudgery  of  priefts  was  hir'd 

To  read  and  pray  in  Imen  ephod  braye, 

And  pick  up  fmgle  (hekels  from  the  grave. 

Marry'd  at  laft,  but  finding  charge  come  fatter; 

He  could  not  live  by  God,  but  chang'd  his  mafter : 

Infpir'd  by  want,  was  made  a  factious  tool, 

They  got  a  villain,  and  we  loft  a  fool. 

Still  violent,  whatever  caufe  he  took, 

Bur.  moft  againft  the  party  he  forfook. 

For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves, 

Are  bound  in  confcience  to  be  double  knaves. 

So  this  profe-prophet  took  moft  monftrous  palas, 

To  let  his  matters  fee  he  earn'd  his  gains. 

But,  as  the  devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  fhame,          * 

He  chofe  th'  apoflate  for  his  proper  theme ; 

With  little  pains  he  made  the  picture  true, 

And  from  reflexion  took  the  rogue  he  drew. 

A  wondrous  work,  to  prove  the  Jewifh  nation 

In  every  age  a  murmuring  generation  ; 

To  trace  them  from  their  infancy  of  finning, 

And  fhewthem  factious  from  th^ir  firft  beginning. 

To  prove  they  could  rebel,  and  rail,  and  mock, 

Much  to  the  credit  of  the  chofen  flock; 

A  ftrong  authority,  which  muft  convince, 

That  faints  own  no  allegiance  to  their  prince. 

As  'tis  a  leading  card  to  make  a  whore, 

To  prove  her  mother  had  turn'd  up  before. 

But,  teli  me,  did  the  drunken  patriarch  bleft 

The  fofi  that  fhew'd  his  father's  nafcednefs? 

Such  thanks  the  prefcnt  church  thy  pen  will  give. 

Which  proves  rebellion  was  fo  primitive. 

Muft  ancient- failings  be  examples  made  ? 

Then  murtherers  from  Cain  may  learn  their  trade. 

As  thou  the  heathen  and  the  faint  haft  drawn, 

Methinks  th'apoftatc  v  as  the  better  man  : 

And  thy  hot  father,  waving  my  refpect, 

Not  of  a  mother-church,  but  of  a  feet. 

And  fuch  he  needs  tnuft  be  of  thy  inditing, 

This  comes  of  drinking  afles  milk  and  writing. 
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If  Balak  (hould  be  call'd  to  leave  his  place, 
As  profit  is  the  loudert  call  of  grace, 
His  temple,  difnoflefs'd  of  one,  would  be 
Replenifh'd  with  feven  devils  more  by  thee. 

Levi,  thou  art  a  load,  I'll  lay  thee  down, 
And  fhew  rebellion  bare,  without  a  £own  ; 
Poor  flaves  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-pated, 
Who  rhyme  below  ev'n  David's  Pfalms  tranflated. 
Some  in  my  Ipeedy  pace  I  muft  out-run, 
As  lame  Mephibolheth  the  wizard's  Ion  : 
To  make  quick  way,  I'll  leap  o'er  heavy  blocks, 
Shun  rotten  Uzza  as  I  would  the  pox ; 
And  haften  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearfe, 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  fenfe  on  verfe  ; 
Who  by  my  Mufe  to  all  fucceeding  times, 
Shall  live  in  fpight  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes. 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
Made  ftill  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ;         [thin, 
Spurr'd -boldly  on,  and  dafli'd  through  thick  and 
Through  fenfe  and  ronfenfe,  never  out  nor  in  ; 
Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 
And  in  one  word, heroically  mad: 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell, 
But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 
Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  fatyr, 
For  ftill  there  goes  fome  thinking  to  ill  nature  : 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beafts  to  think, 
All  his  occafions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  he  call  rogue  and  rafcal  from  a  garret, 
He  means  you  no  more  mifchief  than  a  parrot : 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 
To  fetter  them  in  verfe  is  all  his  trade. 
For  almonds  he'll  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother  : 
And  call  young  Abfalom  king  David's  brother. 
Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  confcnt, 
And  nothing  fuflfer  fince  he  nothing  meant; 
Hanging  fuppofes  human  foul  and  reafon, 
This  animal's  below  committing  treafon  : 
Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ?  . 
That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 
The  woman  that  committed  buggery, 
Was  rightly  fentenc'd  by  the  law  to  die; 
But  'twas  hard  fate  that  to  the  gallows  led 
The  dog  that  never  heard  the  ftatute  read. 
Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 
But  ought  to  pafr  for  mere  inftinct  in  him  : 
Inftinct  he  follows  and  no  farther  knows, 
Tor  to  write  verfe  with  him  is  to  tranfprofe. 
'Twere  pity  treafon  at  his  door  to  lay, 
Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  Jock  to  its  own  key  : 
Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Mufe 
Have  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abufe, 
Which,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  fenfe, 
Indict  him  of  a  capital  offence, 
In  fire-works  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  fpight, 
Thofc  are  the  only  ferpents  he  can  write ; 
The  height -of  his  ambition  is,  we  know, 
But  to  be  mafter  of  a  puppet-fhow, 
On  that  one  ftage  his  works  may  yet  appear, 
And  a  month's  harveft  keeps  him  all  the  year. 

Now  flop  your  noles,  readers,  all  and  fome, 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treafon-tavern  fowling  home. 
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Round  as  a  globe,  snd  liquor 'd  every  chink, 

Goodly  and  great  he  fails  behind  his  link  ; 

With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  loft  in  Og, 

For  every  inch  chat  is  not  fool  is  rogue  : 

A  mo.nftr<;us  mafs  of  foul  corrupted  matter, 

As  all  the  devils  had  fpew'd  to  make  the  batter, 

When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blafpheme, 

He  curfes  God,  but  God  before  curft  him  ; 

And,  if  man  could  have  reafon,  none  has  more, 

That  made  his  paunch  fo  rich,  and  him  jfo  poor. 

With  wealth  he  was  not  trufted,  for  heaven  knew 

What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 

To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheafant  fwell, 

That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 

But  tho"  heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence 

fpeaking, 

He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  fku'I, 
With  this  prophetic  blefllng — -Be  thou  dull  : 
Drink,  fwear  and  roar,  forbear  r,o  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  d;>  any  thing  but  write  : 
Thou  art  of  lafting  make,  like  thoughtlefs  men, 
A  ftrorig  nativity— but  for  the  pen  ! 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arfenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayfl  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  fee,  I  fee,  'tis  counfel,  given  in  vain, 
For  treafon  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane ; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
*  I'is  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck  : 
Why  ihould  thy  metre  goad  king  David  blaft  ? 
A  pfalm  of  his  will  furely  be  thy  laft. 
Dar'ft  thou  prcfume  in  verfe  to  meet  thy  foes, 
Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in  profe  ? 
Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 
O'er-tops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade  ; 
D'oeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  fo  coarfe, 
A  poet,  is,  though  he's  the  poet's  horfe. 
A  double  noofe  thou  on  thy  neck  doft  pull 
For  writing  treafon,  and  for  writing  dull ; 
To  die  for  faclion  is  a  common  evil, 
But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonfenfe  is  the  devil  : 
Had  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  expreft, 
Thy  praifes  had  been  fatyr  at  the  be  ft  ; 
But  thou  in  clumfy  verfe,  unlickt,  unpointed, 
Haft  fhamefully  defy'd  the  Lord's  anointed  : 
I  will  hot  rake  the  dunghill  for  thy  crimes, 
For   who   would   read   thy   life    that  reads   thy 

.  rhymes  ? 

But  of  king  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom, 
May  a!l  be  like  the  young  man  Abfalom  ! 
And  for  my  foes,  may  this  their  bleiling  be, 
To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee  !" 

AcKitophel,  each  rank,  degree,  and  age, 
For  various  efids  neglects  not  to  engage  ; 
The  wife  and  rich  for  purfe  and  counfel  brought, 
The  fools  and  beggars  for  their  number  fought  ; 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends, 
For  ev'n  in  court  the  faclion  had  its  friends; 
Thefe  thought  the  places  they  pofleft  too  frnall, 
And  in  their  hearts  wifli'd  court  and  king  to  fall  : 
Whofe  names  the  Mufe  difdaining,  holds  i'th'da'rk, 
Thruft  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark  ; 
With  parafites  and  libel-fpawning  imps, 
Btriguing  fop?,  dull  jeftcrs,  and  wcrfe  pimp?, 


Difdain  the  rafcal  rabble  to  purfue, 
Their  fet  cabals  are  yet  a  viler  crew; 
Ste  where  involv'd  in  common  fmoak  they  fit; 
Some  for  our  mirth,  fame  for  our  fatyr  fit ; 
Thefe  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on  mifchief  bent, 
While  thofe  for  mere  good  fellowfhip  frequent 
Th'  appointed  club,  can  let  (edition  pafs, 
Senfe,  nonfenfe,  any  thin£  t'e^nploy  the  glafs ; 
And  who  believe  in  their  dull  honeft  hearts, 
The  reft  talk  treafon  but  to  fhew  their  parts; 
Who  ne'er  had  wit  or  will  for  mifchief  yet, 
But  pleas'b!  to  be  reputed  of  a  fet. 

But  in  the  facred  annals  of  our  plot, 
Induftribus  Arod  never  be  forgot  : 
The  labours  of  this  midnight-magiftrate. 
May  vie  with  Corah's  to  preferve  the  {late. 
In  fearch  of  arm*  he  fail'd  not  to  lay  hold 
On  war's  moft  powerful  dangerous  weapon,  gold. 
And  laft,  to  take  from  Jebufites  all  odd,s, 
Their  altars  pillag'd,  ftole  their  very  gods ; 
Oft  would  he  cry,' when  treafure  he  furpris'd, 
'  Tis  Baalifh  gold  in  David's  coin  difguis'd. 
Which  to  his  houfe  with  richer  reliqnes  came, 
While  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame  : 
For  our  wife  rabble  ne'er  took  pains  t'  inquire, 
What  'twas  he  burnt,  fo't  made  a  roufing  fire. 
With  which  our  elder  was  enricht  no  more 
Than  falfe  Gehazi  with  the  Syrian's  flore  ; 
So  poor,  that  when  our  chufing-tribes  were  met, 
Ev'n  for  his  {linking  votes  he  ran  in  debt ; 
For  meat  the  wicked,  and  as  authors  think, 
The  faints  he  chous'd  for  his  electing  drink  ; 
Thus  every  fhift  and  fubtle  method  paft, 
And  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  laft. 

Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre's  fad  ruins,  Pharaoh's  pride 
Soar'd  high,  his  legions  threatning  far  and  wide  ; 
As  when  a  battering  ftorm  erigender'd  high, 
By  winds  upheld,  hangs  hovering  in  the  Iky, 
Is  gaz'd  upon  by  every  trembling  fwain, 
This  for  his  vineyard  fears,  and  that  his  grain  ; 
For  blo'oming  plants,  and  flowers  new  opening-, 

thefs, 

For  lambs'  yean'd  lately,  and  for  labouring  bees  : 
To  guard  his  ftock  each  to  the  gods  does  call, 
Uncertain  where  the  fire-charg'd  clouds  will  fall : 
Ev'n  fo  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arms, 
With  terror  each  expecting  his  alarms. 
Where,  Judah,  where  was  now  thy  lion's  roar  ? 
Thou  only  couldft  the  captive  lands  reftore,^ 
But  thou,  with  inbred  broils  and  fadian  preft, 
From  Egypt  necd'ft  a  guardian  with  the  reft. 
Thy  prince  from  fanhedrims  no  truft  allow'd, 
Too  much  the  reprefenters  of  the  crowd, 
Who  for  their  own  defence  give  no  fupply, 
But  what  the  crown's  prerogatives  muft  buy  : 
As  if  their  monarch's  rights  to  violate 
More  needful  were,  than  to  preferve  the  ftate  ! 
From  prefent  dangers  they  divert  their  care, 
And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  royal  heir ; 
Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  his  foes, 
Unjudg'd  would    fentence,   and   ere   crown   cle~ 

pofe. 

Religion  the  pretence,  but  their  decree 
To  btir  his  reign,  whate'er  his  faith  {hall  be ! 
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By  fanhedrims  and  clamarous  crowds  thus  preft, 
What  pafiions  rent  the  righteous  David's  breaft  ! 
Who  knows  not  how  t'  oppofe  or  to  comply, 
Unjuft  to  grant  and  dangerous  to  deny ! 
J  Tow  near  in  this  daik  juncture  Ifrael's  fate, 
Whofe  peace  one  fole  expedient  could  create, 
Which  yet  th'  extremeft  virtue  did  require, 
Ev'rt  of  that  prince  whofe  downfal  they  confpire  ! 
His  abfcnce  David  does  with  tears  advife 
T'  appeafe  their  rage.    Undaunted  he  complies ; 
Thus  he  who  prodigal  of  blood  and  cafe, 
A  royal  life  expos'd  to  winds  and  feas, 
At  once  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire, 
And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forfakes  his  native  fand, 
And  like  an  exile  quits  the  promis'd  land  ! 
Our  monarch  fcarce  from  prcfling  tears  refrains, 
And  painfully  his  royal  ftatc  maintains, 
Who  now  embracing  on  th' extremeft  ihore 
Almoft  revokes  what  he  enjoin'd  before  : 
Concludes  at  laft  more  truft  to  he  allow'd 
To  ftorms  and  feas  than  to  the  raging  crowd  ! 
Forbear,  rafh  Mufe,  the  parting  fcene  to  draw, 
With  filence  charm'd  as.  deep  as^heir's  that  faw. 
Not  only  odr  attending  nobles  weep, 
But  hardy  failors  fwell  with  tears  the  deep ! 
The  tide  reftrain'd  her  courfe,  and  more  amaz'd, 
The  twin-ftars  on  the  royal  brothers  gaz'd  : 
While  this  fole  fear- 
Docs  trouble  to  our  fuffering  hero  bring, 
.Left  next  the  popular  rage  opprefs  the  king ! 
Thus  parting,  each  for  th'  others  danger  griev'd, 
The  fhore  the  king,  and  feas  the  prince  receiv'd. 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  propitious  gales, 
Soft  as  thy  confort's  breath,  infyire  thy  fails  ; 
Well  may  fhe  truft  her  beauties  on  a  flood, 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  fo  oft  have  rode  ! 
Saft  on  thy  breaft  reclin'd  her  reft  be  deep, 
Kock'd  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  afleep ; 
While  happicft  dreams  her  fancy  entertain, 
And  to  Elyfian  fields  convert  the  main  ! 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  fhores  of  Tyre 
At  thy  approach  fo  filent  flia^l  admire, 
Who  on  thy  thunder  ftill  their  thoughts  employ, 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  tre;nbling  joy. 

On  heroes  thus  the  prophet's  fate  is  thrown, 
Admir'd  by  every  nation  but  their  own  ; 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  his  worth  deny, 
Their  aking  confcicnce  give .  their  tongue  the  lie. 
Jiv'n  in  the  worft  of  men  the  noblcft  parts 
Confefs  him,  and  he  triumphs  in  Their  hearts, 
Whom  to  his  king  the  bcft  refpe&s  commend 
Of  fubjcdt,  foldier,  kinfman,  prince,  and  friend  ; 
All  facred  r.amcs  of  m>  ft  divine  cftecm, 
And  to  pcrfe&ion  all  fuftain'd  by  him, 
Wife,  juft,  and  conftant,  courtly  without  art, 
Swift  to  difccrn  and  to  reward  deftrt ; 
No  hour  of  his  in  fruitlcfs  cafe  deftroy'd, 
But  on  the  nobleft  fubjccls  ftill  employ'd  : 
Whofe  ftcady  foul  ne'er  learnt  to  ftparate 
Between  his  monarch's  intercft  and  the  ftate, 
But  heaps  thofc  blcffings  on  the  royal  head, 
Which  he  well  knows  muft  be  on  fubjeds  ftied. 

On  what  pretence  could  then  the  vulgar  rage 
A jainft  hit  worth  and  native  rights  engage  > 


Religious  fears  their  argument  are  made, 

Religious  fears  his  facred  rights  invade 

Of  future  fuperftition  they  complain, 

And  Jebufitic  worfhip  in  his  reign  : 

With  fuch  alarms  his  foes  the  crowd  deceive, 

With  dangers  fright  which  not  themlelves  believe. 

Since  nothing  can  our  facred  rites  remove, 
Whate'er  the  faith  of  the  fucceflbr  prove  : 
Our  Jews  their  ark  (hall  undifturb'd  retain, 
At  leaft  while  their  religion  is  their  gain, 
Who  know  by  old  experience  Baal's  commands 
Not  only  claim'd  their  conference  but  their  lands  ; 
They  grudge  God's  titles,  how  therefore  fhall  they 
An  idol  full  pofleflion  of  the  field  ?  [yield 

Grant  fuch  a  prince  enthron'd,  we  muft  coniefs 
The  people's  fufferings  than  that  monarch's  lefs, 
Who  muft  to  hard  conditions  ftill  be  bound, 
And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  compound  ; 
Or  fhould  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline, 
Where  are  the  means  to  compals  the  defign  ? 
Our  crown's  revenues  arc  too  fhort  a  ftore, 
And  jealous  fanhedrims  would  give  no  more. 

As  vain  our  fears  of  Egypt's  potent  aid, 
Not  fo  has  Pharaoh  learnt  ambition's  trade, 
Nor  ever  with  fuch  meafures  can  comply, 
As  fhock  the  common  rules  of  policy  ; 
None  drc?d  like  him  the  growth  of  Ifrael's  king, 
And  he  alone  fufficient  aids  can  bring  ; 
Who  knows  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give  law, 
That  on  our  ftubborn  tribes  his  yoke  could  draw, 
At  fuch  profound  expence  he  has  not  ftood, 
Nor  dy'd  for  this  his  hands  fo  deep  in  blood ;     , 
Would  ne'er  through  wrong  and  right  his  progrefs 

take, 

Grudge  his  own  reft,  and  keep  the  world  awake, 
To  fix  a  lawlefs  prince  on  Judah's  throne, 
Firft  to  invade  our  rights,  and  then  his  own ; 
His  dear-gain'd  conquefts  cheaply  to  defpoil, 
And  reap  the  Harveft  of  his  crimes  and  toil. 
We  grant  his  wealth  vaft  as  our  ocean's  fand, 
And  curfe  its  fatal  influence  on  our  land, 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  fo  numeroufly  partake. 
That  ev'n  an  hoft  his  penfioners  would  make ; 
From  thefe  deceivers  our  divifions  fpring, 
Our  weaknefs,  and  the  growth  of  Egypt's  king; 
Thefe  with  pretended  friendfhip  to  the  ftatc, 
Our  crowd's  fufpicion  of  their  prince  create, 
Both  pleas'd  and  frighten'd  with  the  fpecious  cryr 
To  guard  their  facred  rights  and  property ; 
To  ruin,  thus  the  chofen  flock  are  fold, 
While  wolves  are  ta'en  for  guardians  cf  the  fold; 
Sednc'd  by  thefe  we  groundlefsly  complain, 
And  loath  the  manna  of  a  guide  reign  : 
Thus  our  forefathers  crooked  paths  are  trod, 
We  truft  our  prince  no  more  than  they  their  God. 
But  all  in  vain  our  reafoning  prophets  preach, 
To  thofc  whom  fad,  experience  ne'er  could  teach, 
Who  can  commence  new  broils  in  bleeding  fears, 
And  frefli  remcmb-ance  of  inteftine  wars; 
When  the  fame  houfliould  mortal  foes  did  yield, 
Andi>rothers  ftain'd  with  brothers  blood  the  field  j 
When  foj.s  curft  fteel  the  fathers  gore  did  ftain, 
And  mothers  mourn'd  for  fons  by  fathers  flain  ! 
When  thick  as  Egypt's  locufts  on  the  fand,  [land^ 
Our  tribes  lay  fiaughter'd  through  the  promis'd" 
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Whofe  few  furvivors  with  worfe  fate  remain, 

'  To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant's  reign  : 
Which  fcene  of  woes,  unknowing,  we  renew, 
And  mn^Iy,  ev'n  thofc  ills  we  fear,  purfue  ; 
While  11  .iraoh  laughs  at  our  donicftic  broils, 
And  fafely  crowds  his  tents  with  nations  fpoils. 
Yet  our  fierce  fanhedrim  in  reftlefs  rage, 
Againft  our  abfer.t  hero  ftill  engage, 
And  chiefly  urge,  fuch  did  their  frenzy  prove, 
The  only  luit  their  prince  forbids  to  move, 
Which  till  obtain'd  they  ceafe  affairs  of  ftate, 
And  real  dangers  wave  for  groundlefs  hate.    - 
Long  David's  patience  waits  relief  to  bring, 
With  all  th'  indulgence  of  a  lawful  king, 
Expecting  till  the  troubled  waves  would  ceafe, 
But  found  the  raging:  billows  ftill  increafe. 
The  crowd,  whole  infolence  forbearance  fwells, 
While  he  forgives  too  far,  almoft  rebels. 
At  laft  his  deep  refentmems  filence  broke, 
Th'  imperial  palace  fhook,  while  thus  he  ipoke, 
Then  Juftice  wake,  and  Rigor  take  her  time, 
For  lo  !  our  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punifhment  her  ftroke  delays, 
Our  fovereign  right,  heaven's  facred  truft,  decays ! 
For  whofe  fupport  ev'n  fubjedls  intereft  calls, 
Woe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch  falls! 
That  prince  who  yields  the  leaft  of  regal  fway, 
So  far  his  pf  ople's  freedom  does  betray. 
Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  fubfifls  by  power  ; 
;Difarm  the  fhepherd,  wolves  the  flock  devour. 
Hard  lot  of  empire  o'er  a  ftubborn  race, 

'Which  heaven  itfelt"  in  vain  has  try'd  with  grace  ! 
When  will  our  rtafon's  long-charm'd  eyes  unclofe, 
And  Ifrael  judge  between  her  friends  and  foes  ? 
When  fhali  we  fee  expir'd  deceivers  fway, 
And  credit  what  our  God  and  monarchs  fay  i 
Oiffernbled  patriot?,  brib'd  with  Egypr's  gold, 
Ev'n  fanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hold  ; 
Thofe  patriots  falfhood  in  their  actions  fee, 

I  And  judge  by  the  pernicious  fruit  the  tree  ; 

>  If  aught  for  which  fo  loudly  they  declaim, 

I  Religion,  laws,  and  freedom,  were  their  aim  ; 

i  Our  fenates  in  due  methods  they  had  led,  [dread; 

j  T'  avoid   thofc  mifchiefs  which  they  feem'd  to 
But  firft  ere  yet  they  propt  the  finking  ftate, 
1"  impeach  and  charge,  as  urg'd  by  private  hate  ; 

f  Proves  that  they  ne'er  believ'd  the  fc-ai  s  they  prcii, 

I  But  barbaroufly  defboy'd  the  nation's  reft! 
0  !  whither  will  ungovern'd  fenates  drive, 
And  to  what  bounds  licentious  votes  arrive  ? 
When  their  injuilice  we  are  prefs'd  to  fhare, 
The  monarch  urg'd  t'  exclude  the  lawful  heir ; 

I  ^re  princes  thusdifiinguifh'd  from  the  crowd, 

i  A.nd  this  the  privilege  of  royal  blood  ? 

t:  3ut  grant  we  fliould  coniirm  the  wrongs  they  pref*, 
>Iis  fufferings  yet  were  than  the  people's  lefs  ; 
Joudemn'd  for  life  the  murdering  fword  to  wield, 
\nd  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field  : 

I'  Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  they  betray, 
Ind  for  th'  oppreilion  which  they  fear  make  way; 
iucceflion  fix'd  by  heaven,  the  kingdom's  bar, 
•Vhich  once  diffojv'd,  admits  the  flood  of  war ; 
Vafte,  rapine,  fpoil,  without,  th'  affault  begin, 
•Uid  ou.r  mad  tribes  fupplar.t  the  fence  wi 


Since  then  their  good  they  will  not  underfland, 

'Tis  time  to  take  the  monarch's  power  in  hand; 

Authority  and  force  to  join  with.ikill, 

And  fave  the  lunatics  againfl  their  will. 

The  fame  rough  means  that  iwage  the  crowd,  ap* 

peafe 

Our  fenates  raging  with  the  crowd's  difeafe. 
Henceforth  unbiafs'd  meafures  let  them  draw 
From  no  falfe  glofs,  but  genuine  text  of  law ; 
Nor  urge  thofe  crimes  upon  religion's  fcore, 
Themfelves  fo  much  in  Jebufites  abhor. 
Whom  laws  convict,  and  only  they,  fhall  bleed, 
Nor  pharifees  by  pharifcesbe  freed. 
Impartial  juftice  from  our  throne  fhall  fhowcr, 
All  fhall  have  right,  and  we  our  fovereign  power. 

He  faid,  th'  attendants  heard  with  awfui  joy, 
And  glad  prefages  their  fix'd  thoughts  employ ; 
From  Hebron  now  the  fuffering  heir  return'd, 
A  realm  that  long  with  civil  difcord  mourn'd  ; 
Till  his  approach,  like  fome  arriving  God, 
Compos' d  and  heal'd  the  place  of  his  abode  ; 
The  deluge  check'd  that  to  Judea  fpread, 
And  ftopp'd  fedition  at  the  fountain's  head. 
Thus  in  forgiving  David's  paths  he  drives, 
And,  chas'd  from  Ifrael,  Ifrael's  peace  contrives, 
The  field  confefs'd  his  power  in  arms  before, 
And  feas  proclaim'd  his  triumphs  to  the  fhore ; 
As  nobly  has  his  fway  in  Hebron  fliown, 
How  fit  t'  inherit  godlike  David's  throne. 
Through  Sion's  ftreets  his  glad  arrival's  fpread, 
And  confcious  faction  ihrinks  her  fnaky  head  ; 
His  train  their  fufferings  think  o'erpaid,  to  fee. 
The  crowd's  applaufe  with  virtue  once  agree. 
Succefs  charms  all,  hut  zeal  for  worth  diftreft, 
A  virtue  proper  to  the  brave  and  beft  ; 
'Mongft  whom  was  Jothran,  Jothran  always  bent 
To  ferve  the  crown,  and  loyal  by  defcent, 
Whofe  conflancy  fo  firm,  and  conduct  juft, 
Deferv'd  at  once  two  royal  maflers  truft ; 
Who  Tyre's  proud  arms  had  manfully  withftood 
On  feas,  and  gather'd  laurels  from  the  flood ; 
Of  learning  yet,  no  portion  was  deny'd, 
Friend  to  the  M»?fes  and  the  Mufes'  pride. 
Nor  can  Benaiah's  worth  forgotten  lie, 
Of  fteady  foul  when  public  ftorms  were  high  ;' 
Whofe  conduct,  while  the  Moor  fierce  onfets  made, 
Secur'd  at  once  our  honour  and  our  trade. 
Such  were   the  chiefs  who  moft    his  fufferings 

mourn'd, 

And  view'd  with  filcnt  joy  the  prince  return'd ; 
While  thofe  that  fought  his  abfence  to  betray, 
Prefs  firft  their  naufeous falfe  refpects  to  pay; 
Him  ftill  th'  officious  hypocrites  moleft, 
And  with  malicious  duty  break  his  refh 

While  real  tranfports  thus  his  friends  employ, 
And  foes  are  loud  in  their  diffembled  joy, 
Eiis  triu.rr.hps  fo  refounded  far  and  near, 
Mifs'd  not  his  young  ambitious  rival's  ear  ; 
;\nd  as  when  joyful  hunters  clamourous  train 
jome  flumbering  lion  wakes  in  Moab's  plain, 
Who  oft  had  forc'd  the  bold  afi'ailants  yield, 
And  icatter'd  his  purfuers  through  the  field, 
)ifdaining,  furls  his  mane  and  tears  the  grounda 
iis  eyes  inflaming  all  the  dt-fcrt  round, 
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With  roar  c f  fca«  clirr  <U  his  chafers  way, 

c»  from  far,  and  elares  them  to  the  fray  ; 
£uch  rare  ftorm'd  nuvv  in  Ahfalom's  fierce  hrtaft, 
Such  indignation  his  fir'd  eyes  confeft ;   . 
Where  now  was  the  inftructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  the  old  pilot  in  fo  r-'Ugh  u  tide  ? 
Whofe  wiles  had  from  the  happy  fhorc  betray'd, 
And  thus  on  (helves  the  credulous  youth  convey  4» 
In  deep  revolving  thoughts  he  weighs  his  (late, 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  baflle  fate, 
At  leaft,  if  his  ftorm'd  bark  muft  go  adrift, 
To  baulk  his  charge,  and  for  himfelf  to  fhift, 
In  whieh  l.is  dextrous  wit  had  oft  been  (hewn, 
And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  lav'd  his  own  ; 
But  now  with  m»  re  than  common  danger  preft, 
Of  various  refolution  (lands  pofleft, 
Perceives  the  crowd's  unftablc  zeal  decay, 
Left  thtir  recanting  chief  the  caufe  betray, 
Who  on  a  father's  grace  his  hopes  may  ground, 
Arid  for  his  pardon  with  their  heads  compound. 
Him  therefore,  ere  his  fortune  flip  her  time, 
The  (latcfman  plots  t'  engage  in  fome  bold  crime 
Pad  pardon,  whether  to  attempt  his  bed, 
Or  threat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head, 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjuft, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  the  people's  truft. 
But  failing  thus  t'  enfnare  him,  nor  fecure 
How  long  his  foil'd  ambition  may  endure, 
Plots  next  to  lay  him  by  as  pafl  his  date, 
And  try  fome  new  pretender's  luckier  fate; 
Whofe  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  purfue, 
Nor  cares  what  claimct's  crown'd,  except  the  true. 
Wake,  Abfalom,  approaching  ruin  fhun, 
And  fee,  O  fee,  for  whom  thou  arr  undone  ! 
How  arc  thy  honours  and  thy  fame  betray'd, 
The  property  of  defperate  villains  made  ? 
I.oft  power  and  confcious  fear  their  crimes  create, 
And  guilt  in  them  was  little  iefs  than  fate; 
But  why  (hould'ft  thou,  from  every  grievance  free, 
Forfake  thy  vineyards  for  their  ftorniy  fca  ? 
Tor  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  honey  flow, 
Love  drcfc'd  thy  bowers,  and  laurels  fought  thy 

brow, 

Preferment,  wealth,  and  power,  thy  vaflals  were, 
And  of  a  monarch  all  things  but  the  care. 
Oh  fhould  our  crimes  again  that  curfe  draw  down, 
And  rebel-arms  once  more  attempt  the  crown, 
f>orc  ruin  waits  unhappy  Abfalom, 
Alike  by  coiujueft  or  defeat  undone ; 
Who  could  relcntlcfs  fee  fuch  youth  and  charms, ' 
Hxpire  with  wretched  fate  in  impious  arms? 
A  prince  fo  form'd  with  earth's  and  heaven's  ap- 

plaufe, 

To  triumph  o'er  crown'd  heads  in  David's  caufe  : 
Or  grant  him  vidlor,  (till  his  hopes  muft  fail, 
Who  conquering  would  not  for  himfelf  prevail ; 
The  faclion  whom  he  trufts  for  future  fway, 
Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray ; 
Amongft  themfclves  divide  the  captive  (late, 
And  found  their  hydra-empire  in  his  fate  ! 
Thu»  having  beat  the  clouds  with  painful  flight, 
Th<  pity'd  youth,  with  fcfptcrs  in  his  fight, 
So  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed, 

by  that  crew  that  made  him  guilty,  bieed! 


For  could  their  pride  brook  any  prince's  fway,     ,' 

Whom  hut  miKl  David  would  they  chufe  t'  obey? 

Who  once  at  fuch  a  gcri'le  reign  repine, 

The  fall  of  monarchy  itleli  defign; 

From  h^te  to  that  their  reformations  fpring, 

And  David  not  their  grievance,  but  the  kii.g. 

Seiz'd  now  with  panic  fear  the  fadlion  lies, 

Left    this   clear   truth  (Irike  Abfalorn's  charm'4 

eyes, 

Left  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment  free,     , 
What  allbefide  the  flatter'd  youth  muft  fee. 
But  whatever  doubts  his  troubled  bofom  fwell,     j 
Fair  carriage  dill  became  Achitophel. 
Who  now  an  envious  feftival  inftal?, 
And  to  furvey  their  flrength  the  fashion  calls, 
Which  fraud,  religious  worfhip  too  muft  gild ;     ' 
But  oh  how  weakly  does  (edition  build  ? 
For  lo!  the  royal  mandate  iflues  forth, 
Dafliing  at  once  their  treafon,  zeal,  and  n~.ii  th  ! 
So  have  1  feen  difaftrous  chance  invade, 
Where  careful  emmets  had  their  forage  laid, 
Whether  fierce  Vulcan's  rage  the  furzy  plain 
Had  feiz'd,  engender'd  by  fome  carelefs  fwain ;  ^ 
Or  fwelling  Neptune  lawlefs  inroads  made, 
And  to  their  cell  of  (tore  his  flood  convey 'd ; 
The  commonwealth  broke  up,  diftra&ed  go, 
And  in  wild  hafte  their  loaded  mates  o'erthrow; l 
Ev'n  fo  our  fcatter'd  guefrs  confus'dly  meet, 
Withboil'd,  bak'd,  roaft,  all  juftlingin  the  ftreet^j 
Dejecting  all,  and  ruefully  dilrnay'd, 
For  fliekel  without  treat  or  treafon  paid. 

Sedition's  dark  eclipfe  now  fainter  (hews, 
More  bright  each  hour  the  royal  planet  grows, 
Of  force  the  clouds  of  envy  to  diiperfe, 
In  kind  conjunction  of  afllfting  fturs. 
Here,  labouring  Mufe,  thofe  glorious  chiefs  relat< 
That  turn'd  the  doubtful  fcale  of  David's  late; 
The  reft  of  that  illuftrious  baud  re-hearfe, 
Immortaliz'd  in  laurel'd  Afaph's  verfe  : 
Hard  tafk !  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recal, 
View  heaven,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorious  fall, 

Firft  write  Bezaliel,  whofe  illuftrious  name 
Foreftalls  our  praife,  arjd  gives  his  poet  fame. 
The  Kenites  rocky  province  his  command, 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan's  land; 
Which  for  its  generous  natives  yet  could  be 
Held  worthy  fuch  a  prefident  as  he ! 
Bezaliel  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraught, 
Serene  his  looks ;  ferene  his  life  and  thought ; 
On  whom  fo  largely  nature  hcap!d  her  (lore, 
There  fcarce  remain'd  for  arts  to  give  him  more! 
To  aid  the  crown  and  ftate  his  greateft  zeal, 
His  fecund  care  that  iervice  to  conceal ; 
Of  duesobfervant,  firm  to  every  truft, 
And  to  the  needy  always  more  than  juft. 
Who  truth  from  fpecious  falfliood  can  divide, 
Has  all  the  gownfmens (kill  without  their  pride; 
Thus  crown'd  with  worth  from  heights  of  honour] 

won, 

Sees  all  his  glories  copy'd  in  his  fon, 
Whofe  forward  fame  (hould  every  Mufe  engage: 
Whofe  youth  boafts  (kill  dcny'd  to  others'  age. 
Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  nobleft  kind 
Already  arc  the  con^ueft  of  his  mind. 
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Whofe  loyalty  before  its  date  was  prime ; 
Noi  -vva'ted  tli^  dull  courfe  of  roiling  time: 
The  mon;t-r  faction  early  he  difmay'd, 
And  L>  •  •  id'*  caufe  long  lince  confefs'd  his  aid. 
Brave   Abdael  o'er  the  prophet's  fihool   was 

plac'd ; 

Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virtue  grac'd  ; 
A  1  tro,  who,  while  flars  look'd  wondering  down, 
Without  one  Hebrew's  blood  reftor'd  the  crown. 
ThHi  praife  was  his;  what  therefore  did  remuiu 
For  following  chiefs,  but  boldly  to  maintain 
That  crown  reftor'd  ;  and  in  this  rank  of  fame, 
Brave  Abdatl  with  the  firffc  a  place  muft  claim. 
Proceed,  iiluftrioiis,  happy  chief  proceed, 
Foreluze  the  garlands  for  thy  brow  decreed, 
While  th'  infpir'd  tribe  :  ttend  with  nobleft  ftrain 
To  regifter  the  glories  t;iou  llialt  gain  : 
For  f'ure  the  dew  fhall  Griboah's  lulls  forfake, 
And  Jordan  mix  his  ftream  with  Sodom's  lake  ; 
Or  leas  retir'd  their  lecret  ftorts  difclofe, 
And  to  the  fun  their  fcaly  brood  expoie, 
Or  fweii'd  above  the  clifts  theii1  billows  raife, 
Before  the  Mules  leave  their  patron's  praife. 
Eliab  our  next  labour  does  invite, 
And  hard  the  tafk  to  do  Eliab  right :  .       . 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  rov'd, 
And  firm  in  all  the  turns  of  fortune  prov'd  ! 
Such  ancient  fervice  and  defert  fo  large, 
Well  claim'd  the  royal  houfhold  for  his  charge. 
His  age  with  only  one  mild  heirefs  bleft, 
In  all  the  bloom  of  fmiling  nature  dreft, 
And  bh'ft  again  to  fee  his  flower  ally'd       [bride ! 
To   David's  ftock,    and   made   young   Othniel's 
The  bright  reftorer  of  his  father's  youth, 
Devoted  to  a  ion's  and  fubjed's  truth  : 
Refolv'd  to  bear  that  prize  of  duty  home, 
So  bravely  fought,  while  fought  by  Abfalom. 
Ah  prince!  th'  illuftrious  planet  of  thy  birth, 
And  thy  more  powerful  virtue  guard  thy  worth ; 
That  no  Achitophel  thy  ruin  boaft  ; 
Ifrael  too  much  in  one  fuch  wreck  has  loft. 

Ev'n  envy  muft  confeut  to  Melon's  worth, 
Whofe  foul,  though  Egypt  glories  in  his  birth, 
Could  for  our  captive-ark  its  zeal  retain, 
And  Phuraoh's  altars  in  their  pomp  difdain: 
To  flight  his  gods  was  fmall ;  with  nobler  pride, 
He  all  th'  allurements  of  his  court  defy'd. 
Whom  profit  nor  example  could  betray, 
But  Ifrael's  friend,  and  true  to  David's  fway. 
What  acts  of  favour  in  his  province  fall, 
On  merit  he  confers,  and  freely  all. 

Our  lift  of  nobles  next  let  Arnri  grace, 
Wh-Ie  merits  claim'd  the  Abethdin's  high  place; 
Who  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel, 
Brought  allth'  endowments  of  Achitophel. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew, 
But  Ifrael's  fandions  into  practice  drew  ; 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundlefs  ocean  fecm, 
Were  coafted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  fpeaks  like  him  their  myftic  fenfe, 
So  juft,  and  with  fuch  charms  of  eloquence  ; 
To  whom  the  double  bleffing  does  belong, 
With  Moles'  infpiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 

Then  Sheva  none  more  loyal  zeal  have  fhown, 
Wakeful  as  Judak's  lion  for  the  crow  a, 


Who  for  that  caufe  flill  combats  in  his  age, 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  engage. 
In  vain  our  fadiows  priefts  the  cant  revive  ; 
In  vain  feditious  fcribes  with  libel  drive 
T*  enflame  the  crowd;  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Obferves,  and  fhoots  their  treafons  as  they  fly  : 
Thtir  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  deted. ; 
He  undeceives  more  faft  than  they  infed. 
So  Mofes,  when  the  peft  on  legions  prty'd, 
Advanc'd  his  iignal,  and  the  plague  was  ttay'd. 

Once  more,  my  fainting  Mule,  thy  pinions  try, 
And  ftren.gth's  exhaufted  ftore  let  love  fupply. 
What  tribute,  Alaph,  Iball  we  render  thee  ? 
We  '11  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  thy  own 

tree! 

Thy  laurel  grove  no  envy's  flafh  can  blalt ; 
J  he  fong  of  Afaph  fhall  for  ever  laft. 

With  wonder  late  pofterity  fhall  dwell 
On  Abfalom  and  falfe  Achitophel : 
Thy  ftrains  fhall  be  our  fiumbring  prophets  dream, 
And  when  our  Sion  virgins  fiug  their  theme; 
Our  jubilees  fhall  with  thy  verfc  be  grac'd, 
The  fong  of  Afaph  fhall  lor  ever  laft. 

How  fierce  his  fatyr  loof'd;    reitrairi'd,  how 

tame ; 

How  tender  of  th'  offending  young  man's  fame  ! 
How  well  his  worth,  and  brave  adventures  ftil'd ; 
Juft  to  his  virtues,  to  his  error  mild. 
No  page  of  thine,  that  feais  tbe  ftrideft  view, 
But  teems  with  juft  reproof,  or  praife  as  due  ; 
Not  Eden  could  a  fairer  profped  yield, 
All  paradife  without  one  barren  field  : 
Whofe  wit  the  cenfure  of  his  foes  has  paft, 
The  fong  of  Afaph  fhall  for  ever  laft. 

Still  Hebron's  honour'd  happy  foil  retains 
Our  royal  hero's  beauteous  dear  remains; 
Who  now  fails  off' with  winds  nor  wiflies  flack, 
To  bring  his  fufferings'  bright  companion  back, 
But  ere  fuch  tranfport  can  our  fenfe  employ, 
A  bitter  grief  mult  poifon  half  our  joy  ; 
Nor  can  our  coafts  reftor'd  thofe  bleffings  fee 
Without  a  bribe  to  envious  dcftiny  ! 
Cur&'d  Sodom's  doom  for  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where  by  inglorious  chance  the  valiant  dy'd  ! 
Give  not  infulting  Afkalon  to  know, 
Nor  let  Gath's  daughters  triumph  in  our  woe  ! 
No  failor  with  the  newsfwell  Egypt's  pride, 
By  what  inglorious  fate  our  valiant  dy'd! 
Weep,  Arhon  !  Jordan,  weep  thy  fountains  dry, 
While  Siou'.s  rock  diffolves  for  a  fupply. 

Calm  were  the  elements,  night's  filence  deep, 
The  waves  fcarce  murmuring,  and  the  winds  afleep; 
Yet  fate  for  ruin  takes  fo  ftill  an  hour, 
And  treacherous  fands  the  princely  bark  devour; 
Then  death  unworthy  feiz'd  a  generous  race, 
To  virtue's  (candal,  and  the  ftars  difgrace  ! 
Oh  !  had  th'  indulgent  powers  vouchfaf 'd  to  yield, 
Inftead  of  faithlefs  fhelves,  a  lifted  field  : 
A  lifted  field  of  Heaven's  and  David's  foes, 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  oppofe, 
Each  life  had  on  his  flaughter'd  heap  retir'd, 
Not  tamely,  and  unconquering  thus  expir'd  : 
But  deftiny  is  now  their  only  foe, 
And  dying  ev'n  o!er  that  they  triumph  too  ; 
With  loud  hft  breaths  their  mafter's  fcap 
D  iiij 
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Of  whom  kind  force  could  fcarce  the  fates  defraud ; 

\Vhofor  fuch  followers  loft,  O  match  Ids  mind! 

At  his  own  fafety  now  aliroft  repin'd  ! 

Say,  royal  8ir,  hy  all  your  fame  in  arms. 

Your  praifc  in  peace,  and  hy  Urania's  charms; 

If  all  your  fuflerin^s  part  fo  nearly  prcft, ' 

Or  picre'd  with  half  To  painful  grief  y«>ur  bread? 
Thui  feme  diviner  Mufc  her  hero  f.  nns, 

Not  fmooth'd  with  foft  delight*,  but  tr-ft  in  ftorms. 

Nor  ftrctchM  on  fo'cs  in  the  myrtle  grove, 

Nor  crowns  his  days  with  miah,  his  nights  with 

Jove, 

But  far  remoY'd  in  thundering  camps  is  found, 
His  {lumbers  ftiort,  his  bed  the  herblefs  ground  : 
In  taik-  of  danger  always  feen  the  firft, 
Teed*  from  ihe  hedge,  and  flakes  with   ice  his 

third. 

X,ong  muft  his  patience  ftrive  with  fortune's  rage, 
Aud  long  oppofing  gods  themfelves  engage, 
Muft  fee  his  country  flame,  his  friends   deftroy'd, 
Before  the  promis'd  empire  be  enjpy'd  : 
Such  toil  of  fate  muft  build  a  man  of  fame, 
And  fuch,  to  Ifrael's  crown,  the  god-like  David 

came. 
What  fudden  beams  difpcl  the  clouds  fo  fait, 


Whofe   drenching   rains  laid   all  oar   vineygr 

wafte  ! 

The  fpring  fo  far  behind  her  courfe  delay'd, 
On  th*  inftant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array'd ; 
The  winds  breathe  low,  the  elements  fercne; 
Yet  mark  what  motion  in  the  waves  is  feen  ! 
Thronging  and  bufy  as  Hyblsean  fwarms, 
Orftragglcd  foldiers  fummon'd  to  their  arms. 
See  where  the  princely  hark  in  loofeft  pride, 
With  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adorns  the  tide ! 
High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  fland, 
Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  they  touch'd  our 
Welcome  to  Ifrael  and  to  David's  brcafl ! 
Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  your  fufferings 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerufalem, 
And  boldly  all  fedition's  Syrtes  ftem, 
Hpwe'er  incumber'd  with  a  viler  pair, 
Than  Ziph  or  Shimel  to  affift  the  chair ; 
Yet  Ziloah's  loyal  labours  fo  prevaiPd 
That  faction  at  the  next  election  faiFd, 
When  ev'n  the  common  cry  did  juftice  found, 
Ard  merit  by  the  multitude  was  crown'd  : 
With  David  then  was  Ifrael's  peace  reflor'd, 
Crowds  mournM  their  error,  and  obey'd 
lord. 
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General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
in,  The  name  given,  through  this  poem,  to 

a  Lord  Chancellor  in  general. 
Abfalom,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Achitophtl,  The  Earl  of  Shaftefbury. 
Adriel,  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
^&°£*  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey. 
Am'tel,  Mr.  Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 

Commons. 
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A  SATIRE  AGAINST  SEDITION. 


••  »H?A 


EPISTLE    TO    THE    \VHIGS. 


f  °K  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem,  with  fn 
much  julticc  as  to  you  ?  It  is  the  reprefentation  ef 
7<>ur  own  hero  :  it  is  the  picture  drawn  at  length 
which  you  admire  and  prize  fo  much  in   little. 
None   of  your  ornaments   are  wanting;  neither 
the  landfcape  of  your  Tower,  nor  the  rifing  fun  ; 
nor  the  Anuo  Domini  of  your  new  fovereign's 
coronarion.     Thismuft  needs  be  a  grateful  under 
taking  to  your  whole  party  ;  efpecially  to  thofe 
who  have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  purchafe  the 
original.     I   hear  the  graver  has  made   a  good 
market  of  ir :  alt  his  kings  are  brought  up  al 
ready  ;  or  the  value  of  the  remainder  fo  inhanccd, 
that  many  a  poor  Polandcr,  who  would  be  glad 
t»  worfhip  the  image,  is  not  able  to  go  to  the  coft 
of  him  ;  but  muft  be  content  to  fee  him  here,     I 
muft  confcfs  1  am   no  great  artift  ;  but  fign-poft 
fainting  will  ferve  the  turn  to  remember  a  friend 
by  ;  efpecially  when  better  is  not  to  be  had.  Yet, 
for  your  comfort,  the  lineaments  arc  true;  and 
though  he  fat  not  five  times  to  me,  as  he  did  to  B. 
yet  1  have  confultcd  hiftory,  as  the  Italian  pain 
ter*  do,  when  they  would  draw  a  Nero  or  a  Ca 
ligula  ;  though  they  have  not  fcen  the  man,  they 
can  help  their  imagination  by  a  ftatue  of  him, 
and  find  out  the  colouring  from  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus.     Truth  in,  you  might  have  fpared  one 
fide  of  your  Medal :  the  head  would  be  feen  to 
more  advantage  if  it  were  placed  on  a  fpike  of 
the  tower,  a  little  nearer  to  the  fun,  which  would 
then  break  out  to  a  better  purpofc. 


You  tell  us  in  your  preface  to  the  No-proteftant 
Plot,  that  you  mall  be  forced  hereafter  to  leave  off 
your  modefty  :  I  fuppofe  yon  mean  that  little  which 
is  left  you  :  for  it  was  worn  to  rags  when  you  put 
out  this  Medal.     Never  was  there  pra&ifed  fuch 
a  piece  of  notorious  impudence  in  the  face  of  an 
eftablifhed  government.  I  believe,  when  he  is  dead 
you  will  wear  him  in  thumb-rings,  as  the  Turks 
did   Scanderbeg ;  as  if  there  were  virtue  in  his 
bones  to  preferve  you  againft  monarchy.     Yet  all 
this  while  you  pretend  not  only  zeal  for  the  public 
gond,but  a.  due  veneration  for  the  perfon  of  the  king. 
But  all  men  who  can  fee  an  inch  before  them,  may 
eafily  dete&  thofe  grofs  fallacies.     That  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  men  in  your  circutuftances  to  pretend 
both,  is  granted  you  ;    for  without  them   there 
be  no  ground  to  raife  a  faction.  .  But  I  would 
aflc  you  one  civil  queftion.  What  right  has  any  man 
among  you,  or   any.  aflbciation  of  men,  to  come 
nearer  to  you,  who,  out  of  parliament,  cannot  be 
confidercd  in  a  public   capacity,  to  meet  as  you 
daily  do,  in  factious  clubs,  to  vilify  the  govern 
ment  in  your  dilcourfes,  and  to  libel  it  in  all  your 
writings  ?  Who  made  you  judges  in  Jfrael  ?    Or 
how  is  it  confident  with  y«ur  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare,  to  promote  fcdition  ?  Does  your  defini 
tion  of  loyal,  which  is  to  ferve  the  king  accord 
ing  to  the  laws,  allow  you  the  licenfe  of  traduc 
ing  the  executive  power  with  which  you  own  he 
is  invefted  ?  You  complain  that  his  majcfty  has 
loft  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people ;  and, 
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by  yciir  very  urging  it.  you  endeavour  what  in 
you  li-.'.s  to  make  him  lofe  them.  All  good  fub- 
jecls  abhor  the  thought  of  arbitrary  power,  whe 
ther  it  he  in  one  or  many  :  if  you  were  the  pa 
triots  you  would  feem,  you  would  not  at  this 
rate  incenfe  the  multitude  to  affume  it  ;  for  no 
fober  man  can  fear  it,  either  from  the  king's  dif- 
pofition  or  his  practice  ;  or  even,  where  you  would 
odioufly  lay  it,  from  his  minifters.  Give  us  leave 
to  enjoy  the  government  and  benefit  of  laws  under 
which  we  were  born,  and  which  we  delire  to 
tranfmit  to  our  pofterity.  You  are  not  the  truf- 
tees  of  the  public  liberry;  and  if  you  have  not 
right  to  petition  in  a  crowd,  much  lefs  have 
you  to  intermeddle  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
or  to  arraign  what  you  do  not  like ;  which  in  ef 
fect  i*  every  thing  that  is  done  by  the  king  and 
council.  Can  you  imagine  that  any  reafonable 
man  will  believe  you  refpect  the  perfon  of  his 
Majefty,  when  it  is  apparent  that  your  feditious 
pamphlets  are  fluffed  with  particular  reflections 
on  him  ?  If  you  have  the  confidence  to  deny  this, 
it  is  eafy  to  be  evinced  from  a  thoufand  paffages, 
which  I  only  forbear  to  quote,  becaufe  I  defire 
they  fhould  die  and  be  forgotten.  I  have  perufed 
many  of  your  papers;  and  to  fhew  you  that  I 
have,  the  third  part  of  your  No-proteflant  Plot 
is  much  of  it  ftolen  from  your  dead  author's 
pamphlet,  called  the  Growth  of  Popery,  as  ma- 
nifefily  as  Milton's  Defeoce  of  the  Englifh  People 
is  from  Buchan  de  jure  regni  apud  Scotos  :  or 
your  firft  Covenant  and  new  Affociation  from  the 
holy  league  of  the  French  Guifards  Any  one 
who  reads  Davila,  may  trace  your  practices  all 
along.  There  were  the  fame  pretences  for  refor 
mation  and  loyalty,  the  fame  afperfions  of  the 
king,  and  the  fame  grounds  of  a  rebellion.  I 
know  not  whether  you  will  take  the  hiftorian's- 
word,  who  fays  it  was  reported,  that  Poltrot  a 
Hugonot  murdered  Francis  Duke  of  Guife,  by 
the  infligations  of  Theodore  Beza,  or  that  it 
was  a  Hugonot  minifler,  otherwife  called  a  Pref- 
byterian  ;  for  our  church  abhors  fo  devililh  a  tenet, 
who  fir  ft  writ  a  treatife  of  thelawfulnefs  of  depofing 
and  murdering  kings  of  a  different  periuafion  in  re 
ligion  :  but  1  am  able  to  prove,  from  the  doc 
trine  of  Calvin,  and  principles  of  Buchanan,  that 
they  fet  the  people  above  the  magiftrate  ;  which, 
if  I  miftake  not,  is  your  own  fundamental,  and 
which  carries  your  loyalty  no  further  than  your 
liking.  When  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
goes  on  your  fide,  you  are  as  ready  to  obferve  it, 
as  if  it  were  paffed  into  a  law;  but  when  you 
are  pinched  with  any  former  and  yet  unrepealed 
act  of  parliament,  you  declare  that  in  fome  cafes 
you  will  not  be  obliged  by  it.  The  paffage  is  in 
the  fame  third  part  of  the  Non-proteftant  Plot, 
and  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  The  late  copy  of 
your  intended  afibciation,  you  neither  wholly  juf- 
tify  nor  condemn ;  but  as  the  papifts,  when  they 
are  uncppofsd,  fly  out  into  all  the  pageantries  of 
•vvorfhip  ;  but  in  times  of  war,  when  they  are 
hard  prcfled  by  arguments,  lie  clofe  intrenched 
yebind  the  Council  of  Trent  :  fo  now,  when 


your  affairs  arc  in  a  low  condition,  you  dare  not 
pretend  that  to  be  a  legal  combination ;  but 
whensoever  you  are  afloat,  I  doubt  rot  but  it  will 
be  maintained  and  juflificd  to  pnrpcfe.  For  in 
deed  there  is  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  fword  : 
it  is  the  proper  time  to  lay  any  thing,  when  men 
have  all  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  would  fain  be  nibbling 
at  a  parallel  betwixt  this  affr  ciation  and  that  in 
the  time  of  Qj]een  Elizabeth.  But  there  is  this 
fmall  difference  betwixt  them  that  the  ends  of  the 
one  are  directly  oppcfite  to  the  other  :  one  with 
the  queen's  approbation  and  conjunction,  as  head. 
of  it,  the  other  without  either  the  confent 
or  knowledge  of  the  king,  againfl  whofe  au 
thority  it  is  manifeftly  dcfigned.  Therefore 
you  do  well  to  have  reccurfe  to  your  laft  cvafion, 
that  it  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  fhuf- 
fled  into  the  papers  that  were  feized;  which  yet 
you  fee  the  nation  is  not  fo  eafy  to  believe  as 
your  own  jury ;  but  the  matter  is  not  difficult  to 
find  twelve  men  in  Newgate  who  would  acquit  a 
malefactor. 

I  have  one  only  favour  to  defire  of  you  at 
parting,  that  when  you  think  of  anfwering  this 
poem,  you  would  employ  the  fame  pens  againfh 
it,  who  have  combated  with  fo  much  fuccefs 
againft  Abfalom  and  Achitophel :  for  then  you 
aflure  yourfelves  of  a  clear  victory,  without  the 
leaft  reply.  Rail  at  me  abundantly  ;  and,  not  to 
break  a  cuftom,  do  it  without  wit :  by  this  me 
thod  you  will  gain  a  confiderable  point,  which  is 
wholly  to  wave  the  anfwer  of  my  arguments. 
Never  own  the  bottom  of  your  principles,  for 
fear  they  fhould  be  treafon.  Fall  feverely  on  the 
mifcarriages  of  government ;  for  if  fcandal  be  not 
allowed,  you  are  not  freeborn  Aihjects.  If  God 
has  not  blefled  you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming, 
make  ufe  of  my  poor  ftock  and  welcome;  let 
your  verfes  run  upon  my  feet ;  and,  for  the  ut- 
moft  refuge  of  notorious  blockheads,  reduced  to- 
the  laft  extremity  of  fenfe,  turn  my  own  lines  up 
on  me,  and,  in  utter  defpair  of  your  own  fatyr, 
make  me  fatyrize  myfelf.  Some  of  you  have  been 
driven  to  this  bay  already ;  but,  above  all  the  reft, 
commend  me  to  the  nor.-conformift  parfon,  who 
writ  the  Whip  and  Key.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  read  fo  much  as  the  piece  deferves,  becaufe 
the  bookfeller  is  every  week  crying  help  at  the 
end  of  his  Gazette,  to  get  it  off.  You  fee  I  am 
charitable  enough  to  do  him  a  kindnefs,  that  it 
may  be  publiihed  as  well  as  printed  ;  and  that  fo 
much  fkill  in  Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for 
wane  paper  in  the  fhop.  Yet  I  half  fufpect  he 
went  no  farther  fur  his  learning,  than  the  index 
of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  fome  Englifh  bibles.  If 
Achitophel  fignify  the  brother  of  a  fool,  the  au 
thor  of  that  poem  will  pafs  with  his  readers  for 
the  next  of  kin ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  relation 
that  makes  the  kindnefs.  Whatever  the  verfes 
are,  buy  them  up,  I  befeech  you,  out  of  pity  ;  for 
I  hear  the  conventicle  is  fhut  up,  and  the  brother 
of  Achitoohel  out  of  fervice. 
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Now  footmen,  yru  know,  have  the  generofity 
to  make  a  purfc  for  a  member  of  their  fociety, 
who  his  had  hi»  livery  pulled  over  his  ears  ;  and 
even  proteftam  focks  arc  bought  up  among  you 
cut  of  veneration  to  the  name.  A  diflcnter  in 
poetry  from  frnfe  acd  Ergli/h  will  make  as  good 
a  proteflant  rhymer  as  a  diflenter  from  the  church 
cf  tngland  a  grotefiant  parfon.  Bcfide*,  if  ycu 
eocourage  a  young  beginner,  who  knows  but  he 
may  elevate  his  ftyle  a  little  above  the  vulgar 
epithets  <f  piophane  and  fawcy  Jack,  andathciftic 
frriblcr,  with  *Jiich  he  trtats  me,  when  the  fit  of 
cotbufiafru  is  flroi  g  upon  him  ;  by  which  well- 
mannered  aod  charitable  exprclfions  I  was  certain 
of  his  fc#  before  1  knew  his  name,  What  would 


you  have  more  of  a  man  ?  He  has  damned  me  iiv 
your  caufe  from  Gencfis  to  the  Revelations ;  and 
has  half  the  texts  of  both  the  Tcflaments  againft 
me,  if  you  will  be  fo  civil  to  yourfelves  as  to  take 
him  for  yoyr  interpreter,  and  not  to  take  them 
for  Irifh  witnefles.  After  all,  perhaps,  you  will 
tell  me,  that  you  retained  him  only  for  the  opening 
of  your  caufe,  and  that  your  miiin  lawyer  is  yet 
behind.  Now  if  it  fo  happen  he  meet  with  no 
other  reply  than  his  prcdeceflbrs,  you  may  ei 
ther  conclude  that  I  truft  to  the  goodnefs  of  my 
caufe,  or  fear  my  adverfary,  or  difdain  him,  or 
what  you  pleafe ;  for  the  (hort  of  it  is,  it  is  in 
different  to  your  humble  fervant  whatever  your 
party  fays,  or  thinks  of  him. 
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OF  all  our  antique  fights  and  pageantry, 

Which  Englifh  ideots  run  in  crowds  to  fee, 

The  Polifh  Medal  bears  the  prize  alone  : 

A  monfter,  more  the  favourite  of  the  town 

Than  either  fairs  or  theatres  have  (hewn. 

Never  did  art  fo  well  with  nature  ftrive ; 

Nor  never  idol  feenvd  fo  much  alive  : 

So  like  the  man  ;  fo  golden  to  the  fight, 

So  bafe  within,  fo  counterfeit  and  light. 

One  fide  is  fill'd  with  title  and  with  face  ; 

And,  left  the  king  fhould  want  a  legal  place, 

On  the  reverie,  a  tower  the  town  furveys ; 

O'er  which  our  mounting  fun  his  beams  difplays. 

The  word,  prononc'd  aloud  by  fhrieval  voice. 

Lcrtamur,  which,  in  Polifii,  is  rejoice. 

The  day,  month, year,  to  the  great  act  are  join'd: 

And  a  new  canting  holiday  defign'd. 

Five  days  he  fat,  for  every  caft  and  look  ; 

Four  more  than  God  to  finifh  Adam  took. 

But  who  can  tell  what  effence  angels  are, 

Or  how  long  heaven  was  making  Lucifer  ? 

Oh,  could  the  ftile  that  copy 'd  every  grace, 

And  plough'd  fuch  furrows  for  an  eunuch  face, 

.Could  it  have  form'd  his  everchanging  will, 

The  various  piece  had  tir'd  the  graver's  fkill ! 

A  married  hero  firft,  with  early  care, 

Blown  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war. 

A  beardlefs  chief,  a  rebel,  e'er  a  man  ; 

So  yoxmg  his  hatred  to  his  prince  began. 

Next  this,  how  wildly  will  ambition  fteer  ! 

A  vermin  wriggling  in  th*  ufurper's  ear. 

Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  funis  of  gold, 

He  caft  himfelf  into  the  faint-like  mould  ;    [gain, 

Gronn'd,  figh'd,  and  pray'd,  while  godlincfs  was 

The  loudeft  bagpipe  of  the  fqueaking  train. 

But,  as  'tis  hard  to  cheat  a  juggler's  eyes, 

His  open  lewdnefs  he  could  ne'er  difguife. 

There  fplit  the  faint ;  for  hypocritic  zeal 

Allots  no  fins  but  thofc  it  can  conceal. 


»m  thaf> 
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Whoring  to  fcandal  gives  too  large  a  fcope  : 

Saints  mnft  not  trade  ;  but  they  may  interlope. 

Th'  ungodly  principle  was  all  the  fame  ; 

But  a  grofs  cheat  betrays  his  partner's  game. 

Befides,  their  peace  was  formal,  grave,  and  flack; 

His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 

Yet  ftill  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  ftay ; 

Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choaking  up  his  way ; 

They  took,  but  not  rewarded,  his  advice ; 

Villain  and  wit  exa&  a  double  price. 

Power  was  his  aim  :  but,  tlirown   from  that' 

pretence, 

The  wretch  turn'd  loyal  in  his  own  defence ; 
And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his  prince. 
Him,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  foul  he  ferv'd  ; 
Rewarded  fafter  ftill  than  he  deferv'd. 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  truft ; 
His  counfel's  oft  convenient,  feldom  juft, 
Ev'n  in  the  moft  fincere  advice  he  gave 
He  had  a  grudging  ftill  to  be  a  knave, 
The  frauds  he  learfi'd  in  his  fanatic  years 
Made  him  uneafy  in  his  lawful  gears. 
At  beft  as  little  honeft  as  he  could, 
And  like  white  witches  mifchievoufly  good. 
To  his  firft  bias  longingly  he  leans ; 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 
Thus  fram'd  for  ill,  he  loos'd  our  triple  hold; 
Advice  unfafe,  precipitous,  and  bold. 
From  hence  thofe  tears !  that  Ilium  of  our  woe ! 
Who  helps  a  powerful  friend,  fore-arms  a  foe. 
What  wonder  if  the  waves  prevail  fo  far 
When  he   cut   down  the   banks   that  made  the 

bar? 

Seas  follow  but  their  nature  to  invade ; 
But  he  by  art  our  native  ftrength  betray'd. 
So  Samfon  to  his  foe  his  force  confeft; 
And  to  be  fhorn  lay  {lumbering  on  her  breaft. 
But  when  this  fatal  counfd,  found  too  late, 
Expos'd  its  author  to  the  publik  hate  ; 
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When  his  juft  fovereign,  by  no  impious  way 
Could  be  fcduc'd  to  arbitrary  fway  ; 
Forfaken  of  the  hope  he  fliifts  his  fail,  1 

Drive*  down  the  current  with  a  popular  gale ;    V 
And  (hews  the  fiend  confefs'd  without  *  veil.     J 
He  preaches  to  the  crowd,  that  power  is  lent, 
But  not  convcy'd  to  kingly  government; 
That  claims  fucceflive  bear  no  binding  force, 
That  coronation  oaths  are  things  of  coutfe  ! 
Maintains  the  multitude  can  never  err ; 
And  fet«  the  people  in  the  papal  chair. 
The  reafon  's  obvious ;  intereft  never  lies ;         "J 
The  moft  have  ftill  their  intereft  in  their  eyes;  I 
The  power  is  always  their's,  and  power  is  ever  f 
wife.  J 

Almighty  crowd,  thou  fliorteneft  all  difpute ; 
Power  is  thy  eflence,  wit  thy  attribute ! 
Nor  faith  nor  reafon  make  thee  at  a  ftay,     [way  ! 
Thou  leap'ft  o'er  all  eternal  truths  in  thy  Pindaric 
Athens  no  doubt  did  righteotifly  decide, 
When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were  try'd  : 
As  righteoufly  they  did  thofe  dooms  repent ; 
Still  they  were  wife  whatever  way  they  went : 
Crowds  err  not,  though  to  both  extremes  they  run ; 
To  kill  the  father,  and  recalthe  fon. 
Some  think  the  fools  were  moft  as  times  went  then, 
But  now  the  world's  o'crftock'd  with  prudent  nlen. 
The  common  cry  is  ev'n  religion's  teft, 
The  Turk's  is  at  Conftantinop~le  beft  ; 
Idols  in  India ;  popery  at  Rome ; 
And  our  own  worfhip  only  true  at  home. 
And  true,  but  for  the  time  'tis  hard  to  know 
How  long  we  pleafe  it  (hall  continue  fo. 
This  fide  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow  burns ; 
So  all  are  God-almighties  in  their  turns. 
A  tempting  doctrine,  plaufible,  and  new  ; 
"What  fools  our  fathers  were,  if  this  be  true ! 
Who,  to  deftroy  the  feeds  of  civil  war, 
Inherent  right  in  monarchs  did  declare  : 
And  that  a  lawful  power  might  never  ccafc, 
Secur'd  lucccflion  to  fccure  our  peace. 
Thus  property  and  fovereign  fway  at  laft 
In  equal  balances  were  juftly  caft  : 
But  this  new  Jehu  fpurs  the  hot-mouth'd  horfe ; 
Inftrudts  the  beft  to  know  his  native  force ; 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  fteep  of  anarchy. 
Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  knew 
Would  we  pofltfs  the  freedom  we  purfue 
The  lavifti  government  can  give  no  more 
Yet  we  repine,  and  plenty  makes  us  poor 
God  try'd  us  once ;  our  rebel-fathers  fought : 
He  glutted  them  with  all  the  power  they  fought ; 
Till,  maftcr'd  by  their  own  ulurping  brave, 
The  free-born  fubje<a  funk  into  a  flave. 
We  loath  our  manna,  and  we  long  for  quails ; 
Ah,  what  h  man  when  his  own  wifh  prevails ! 
How  rafh,  how  fwift  to  plunge  himfelf  in  ill ! 
Pioud  of  his  power,  and  boundlefs  in  his  will  I 
That  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  we  muft  believe  ; 
None  can  they  do,  and  muft  they  all  receive  ? 
Help,  heaven  !  or  fcdly  we  fiiall  fee  an  hour, 
When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  their  power! 
Already  they  have  loft  their  beft  defence, 
The  benefit  of  laws  which  they  difponfe. 


No  juftice  to  their  righteous  caufe  ali->w'd  ; 
But  baffled  by  an  atbitrary  crowd, 
And  medals  grav'cl  their  conqueft  to  record, 
The  ftamp  and  coin  of  their  adopted  lord. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once,  to  fee  an  af> 
Mumbling  to  make  the  crofs-grain'd  thiftles  pafs; 
Might  laugh  again  to  fee  a  jury  chew 
The  prickles  nf  unpalatable  law. 
The  witncfles,  that  leech-like  liv'd  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  was  med'cinally  good  ; 
But,  when  they  faften'd  on  their  fefter'd  fore, 
Then  juftice  and  religion  they  forfwore  ; 
Their  maiden  oaths  debauch 'd  into  a  whore. 
Thus  men  are  rais'd  by  factions,  and  decry'd  ; 
And  rogue  and  faint  diftinguifh'd  by  their  fide:. 
They  rack  ev'n  fcripture  to  confefs  their  caufe, 
Aud  plead  a  call  to  preach  in  fpire  of  laws. 
But  that's  no  news  to  the  poor  injur'd  page  ; 
It  has  been  us'd  as  ill  in  every  age, 
And  is  conftrain'd  with  patience  alj  to  take, 
For  what  defence  can  Greek  and  Hebrew  make  ? 
Happy  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  ieize  ; 
They  make  it  fpeak  whatever  fenfe  they  pleafe ! 
' Twas  fram'd  at  firftour  oracle  t'  inquire  :         ~\ 
But  finee-our  fedls  in  prophecy  grow  higher,     r 
The  text  infpires  not  them,  but   they  the  textf 
in  fpire.  J 

London,  thou  great  emporium  of  onr  ifle, 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fruitful  Nile  ! 
How  (ball  I  praife  or  curfe  to  thy  defcrt  ? 

Or  feparatc  they  found  from  thy  corrupted  part  ? 

1  ca4l'd  thce  Nile  ;  the  parallel  will  ft'and  : 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  the  fatten'd  land ; 
Yet  monfters  from  thy  large  increafc  we  find, 
Engender'd  on  the  flitne  thou  leav'ft  behind. 
Sedition  has  not  wholly  feiz'd  on  thee, 

Thy  nobler  parts  are  from  infection  free. 
Of  Ifrael's  tribe  thou  haft  a  numerous  bandj 
But  ftill  the  Canaanite  is  in  the  land. 
Thy  military  chiefs  are  brave  and  true  ; 
Nor  are  thy  difeuchanted  burghers  few. 
The  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  commands, 
But  what's  a  head  with  two  fuch  gouty  hands  ?• 
The  wife  and  wealthy  love  the  fureft  way, 
And  are  content  to  thrive  and  to  obey. 
But  wifdom  is  to  floth  too  gi'eat  a  flave  ; 
None  are  fo  bufy  as  the  fool  and  knave.        [urge, 
Thofe  let  me  curfe ;  what  vengeance  will  they 
Whofe  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge  ? 
Nor  fharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring, 
Nor  angry  heaven,  nor  a  forgiving  king  ! 
In  gofpel-phrafe,  their  chapmen  they  betray  ; 
Their  fliops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 
The  knack  of  trades  is  living  on  the  fpoil ; 
They  boaft  even  when  each  other  they  beguile. 
Cuftoms  to  fteal  is  fuch  a  trivial  thing, 
That  'tis  their  charter  to  defraud  their  king. 
All  hands  unite  of  every  jarring  fed  ; 
They  cheat  the  country  firft,  and  then  infect. 
They  for  God's  cauletheir  monarchs  da  re  dethrone, 
And  they  '11  be  lure  to  make  his  c*ufe  their  own. 
Whether  the  plotting  jefuit  lay'd  the  plan 
Of  murdering  kings-,  or  the  French  puritan , 
Our  facrilegious  fedb  their  guides  outgo, 
4\r.d  kings  and  kingly  power  would  murder  too. 


THE    MEDAL 


What  means  that  traiterous combinations  lefs, 
Too  plain  t'  evade,  too  ihamefui  to  confefs. 
But  treafon  is  not  own'd  when  'tis  defcry'd  ; 
Succefsful  crimes  alone  are  juftify'cl. 
The  men  who  no  ronfyiracy  would  find 
Who  doubts  ?  but  had  it  taken,  they  had  join'd, 
Join'd  in  a  mutual  covenant  of  defence; 
At  firft  without,  at  laft  againft,  their  prince. 
If  fovereign  right  by  fovercign  power  they  fcan, 
The  Tame:  bold  maxim  holds  in  God  and  man  : 
God  were  not  fafe,  his  thunder  could  they  fhun ; 
He  fhould  be  forc'd  to  crown  another  fon. 
Thus,    when  the   heir    was  from   the   vineyard 

thrown, 

The  rich  pAffeflion  was  the  murderer's  own. 
In  vain  to  fophiftry  they  have  recourfe  ; 
By   proving   their's  no   plot,   they   prov< 

worfe; 

UtiTialk'd  rebellion,  and  audacious  force 
Which  though  not  actual,  yet  all  eyes  may  fee 
*Tis  working  in  th'  immediate  power  to  be  ; 
For  from  pretended  grievances  they  rife, 
Firft  to  diflike,  and  after  to  defpife. 
Then  cyclop-like  in  human  flefli  to  deal, 
Chop  up  a  minifter  at  every  meal  : 
Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king ; 
But  clip  his  regal  rights  within  the  ring  ; 
From  thence  t*  affume   the  power  of  peace  and 

wa/; 

And  eafe  him  by  degrees  of  public  care. 
Yet,  to  confult  his  dignity  and  fame, 
He  fhould  have  leave  to  exercife  his  name 
And  hold  the  cards  while  commons  play'd 

game. 
For  what  can 


own. 

rove    'tis  / 
:e;  J 


d  thef 


power  give  more   than  food  and 
drink, 

To  live  at  eafe,  and  not  be  bound  to  think  ? 
Thefe  are  the  cooler  methods  of  their  crime, 
But  their  hot  zealots  think  'tis  lofs  of  tiaie  ; 
On  utmoft  bounds  of  loyalty  they  fl-atul,  "} 

And  grin  and  whet  like  a  Croatian  band  ;  /• 

That  waits  impatient  for  the  laft  command.        J 
Thus  outlaws  open  villainy  maintain, 
They  fteal  not,  but  in  fquadrons  fcour  the  plain  : 
And  if  their  power  the  paffcngcrs  fubdue, 
The  moft  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the  few. 
Such  impious  axioms  foolilhly  they  fhew, 
For  in  fome  foils  republics  will  not  grow  : 
Our  temperate  ifle  will  no  extremes  fuftain, 
Of  popular  fway  or  arbitrary  reign  : 
But  flides  between  them  bo'.h  into  the  belt, 
Secure  in  freedom,  in  a  monarch  bleft, 
And  though  the  climate  vex'd  with  various  winds, 
Works  through  our  yielding  bodies  on  our  minds, 
The  wholefome  tempeft  purges  what  it  breeds, 
To  recommend  the  calmnefs  that  fucceeds. 

But  thou,  the  pander  of  the  people's  hearts, 
O  crooked  foul,  and  ferpentine  in  arts, 
Whofe  blandiftiments  a  loyal  land  have  whor'd, 
And  broke  the  bonds  {he  plighted  to  her  lord ; 
What  curfes  on  thy  blafted  name  will  fall!          -} 
Which  age  to  age  their  legacy  (hall  call ;  / 

For  all  muft  curfe  the  woes  that  muft  delcend  I 
to  all.  3 


Religion  thou  haft  none  :  thy  Mercury         [thee. 

Has  pafs'd  through  every  fed,  or  theirs  through 

But  what  thou  giv'ft,  that  venom  ftill  remains ; 

And  the  pox'd  nation  feels  thee  in  their  brains. 

What  elfe  infpires  the  tongues  and  fwells  thebreafts 

Of  all  thy  bellowing  renegade  priefts, 

That  preach  up  thee  for  god  ;  difpenfe  thy  laws ; 

And  with  the  fcum  ferment  their  fainting  cau/e  ? 

Frefti  fumes  of  madnefs  raife ;  and  toil  and  fweat 

To  make  the  formidable  cripple  great. 

Yet  fhould  thy  crimes  fucceed,  fhould  lawlefs  power 

Compafs  thofe  ends  thy  greedy  hopes  devour, 

Thy  canting  friends  thy  mortal  foes  would  be, 

Thy  God  and  theirs  will  never  long  agree ; 

For  thine,  if  thou  haft  any,  mnft  be  one 

That  lets  the  world  and  human  kind  alone  : 

A  jolly  god,  that  pafies  hours  too  well 

To  promife  heaven,  or  threaten  us  with  hell. 

That  unconcern'd  can  at  rebellion  fit, 

And  wink  at  crimes  he  did  himfelf  commit. 

A  tyrant  theirs ;  the  heaven  their  priefthood  paint» 

A  conventicle  of  gloomy  fullen  faints; 

A  heaven  like  Bedlam,  flovenly  and  fad ; 

Fore-doom'd  for  fouls,. with  falfe  religion,  mad. 

Without  a  vifion  poets  can  forefhow 
What  all  but  fools  by  common  fenfe  may  know: 
If  true  fucceffion  from  our  ifle  mould  fail, 
And  crowds  prefane  with  impious  arms  prevail, 
Not  thou,  nor  thofe  thy  factious  arts  engage,      ^ 
Shall  reap  that  harveft  of  rebellious  rage, 
With  which  thou  flattered  thy  decrepit  age.     3 
The  fwelling  poifon  of  the  feveral  feels. 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation's  health  infects, 
Shall  burft  its  bag ;  and  fighting  out  their  way 
The  various  venoms  on  each  other  prey. 
The  prefbyter  puff'd  up  with  fpiritual  pride, 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride  : 
His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy; 
And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy. 
But  fhort  ihall  be  his  reign  :  his  rigid  yoke 
And  tyrant  power  will  puny  feels  provoke ; 
And  frogs  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole  train, 
Will  croak  to  heaven  for  help,  from  this  devour 
ing  crane.  [jar. 
The  cut-thioat  fword  and  clamorous  gown  (hall 
In  (baring  their  ill-gotten  fpoils  of  war  : 
Chiefs  fhall  be  grudg'd   the  part  which  they 

pretend ; 

Lords  envy  lords,  and  friends  with  every  friend 
About  their  impious  merit  fhall  contend, 
The  furly  commons  fhall  refpect  deny, 
And  juftle  peerage  out  with  property. 
Their  general  either  fhall  his  trull  betray, 
And  force  the  crowd  to  arbitrary  fway ; 
Or  they,  fufpecling  his  ambitious  aim,  ~) 

In  hate  of  kings  fhall  caft  anew  the  frame  ;  > 
And  thrufl  out  Collatine  that  bore  that  name,  j 
Thus  inborn  broils  the  factions  would  engage,^ 


Or  wars  of  exil'd  heirs,  or  foreign  rage, 
Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age  : 
And  our  wild  labours  wearied  into  reft, 
Reclin'd  us  on  a  rightful  monarch's  breaft. 

"  — Pudct  hxc  opprobria,  vobis 

"  Et  did  jiotuilTtr,  &  non  potiiifle  refellu*1 


TARQUIN  AND    TULLIA. 


Iw  times  whfen  princes  cancelM  nature's  law. 
And  declarations  which  themfelves  did  draw  ; 
When  children  us'd  their  parent*  to  dethrone, 
And  gnaw  their  way,  like  vipers,  to  the  crown ; 
Tarquin,  a  favage,  proud,  ambition  prince, 
Prompt  to  expel,  yet  thc>ughtlefs  of  defence, 
The  envied  fctptre  did  from  Tullius  fnatch, 
The  Roman  king,  and  father  by  the  match, 
To  form  his  party,  hiftories  report,  ") 

A  fan&uary  was  open'd  in  his  court,  > 

Where  glad  offenders  fafely  might  rcfort.  ) 

Great  was  the  crowd,  and  wondrous  the  fuccefs, 
For  thofc  were  fruitful  times  of  wickednefs, 
And  all,  that  liv'd  obnoxious  to  the  laws, 
Ilock'd   to    prince    Tarquin,   and  embrac'd  his 

caufe. 

*Mongft  thefe  a  pagan  prieft  for  refuge  fled  ; 
A  prophet  deep  in  godly  faction  read ; 
A  fycophant,  that  knew  the  modifli  way 
To  cant  and  plot,  to  flatter  and  betray, 
To  whine  and  fin,  to  f cribble  and  recant^ 
A  fliamelcfs  author,  and  a  luflful  faint. 
To  fcrve  all  times  he  could  diftin$ions  coin, 
And  with  great  cafe  flat  contradidbr.s  join  : 
A  traitor  now,  once  loyal  in  extreme, 
And  then  obedience  was  his  only  theme  : 
He  furg  in  temples  the  mod  paflive  lays, 
And  wearied  monarchs  with  repeated  praife; 
But  manag'd  aukwardly  that  lawful  part ; 
To  vent  foul  lies  and  treafon  was  his  art, 
And  pointed  libels  at  crown'd  heads  to  dart, 
This  prieft,  and  others  learned, to  defame, 
Firft  murder  injur'd  Tullius  in  his  name; 
With  blackeft  calumnies  their  fovereign  load, 
A  poifon'd  brother,  and  dark  league  abroad; 
A  fon  unjuftly  top'd  upon  the  throne, 
Which  yet  was  prov'd  undoubtedly  his  own  ; 
Though,  as  the  law  was  there,  'twas  his  behoof, 
Who  dif|  oflefs'd  the  heir,  to  bring  the  proof. 
This  hclhfli charge  they  back'd  with  dilmal  frights, 
The  lofs  of  property  aad  facrcd  right*, 


And  freedom,  words  which  all  falfe  patriots  ufe 
As  fureft  names  the  Romans  to  abufe  . 
Jealous  of  kings,  and  always  malecontent, 
Forward  in  change,  yet  certain  to  repent. 
Whilft  thus  the  plotter,  s  needful  fears  create, 
Tarquin  with  open  force  invades  the  {late. 
Lewd  nobles  join  him  with  their  feeble  might, 
And  atheift  fools  for  dear  religion  fight. 
The  prieils  their  boafted  principles  difown, 
And  level  their  harangues  againft  the  throne. 
Vain  promifes  the  people's  minds  allure, 
Slight  were  their  ills,  but  defpefate  the  cure. 
'Tis  hard  for  kings  to  fleer  an  equal  courfe, 
And  they  who  banifh  one,  oft  gain  a  worfe. 
Thofe  heavenly  bodies  we  admire  above, 
Do  every  day  irregularly  move ; 
Yet  Tulliu«,  'tis  decreed,  muft  lofe  the  crown, 
For  faults,  that  were  his  council's,  not  his  own. 
He  now  in  vain  commands  ev'n  thofe  he  pay'd,~TJ 
By  darling  troops  dcferted  and  betray'd,  r 

By  creatures  which  his  generous  warmth  had  f 
made.  J 

Of  thefe  a  captain  of  the  guards  was  worft, 
Whofe  memory  to  this  day  ftands  accurft. 
This  rogue,  advanc'd  to  military  truft 
By  his  own  whoredom,  and  his  fitter's  luft, 
Forfook  his  mafter,  after  dreadful  vows, 
And  plotted  to  betray  him  to  his  foes; 
The  kindeft  mailer  to  the  vileft  flave, 
As  free  to  give,  as  he  "was  fure  to  crave. 
His  haughty  female,  who,  as  books  declare^ 
Did  always  tofs  wide  noftrils  in  the  air, 
Was  to  the  yotznger  Tullia  governefs, 
And  did  artend  her,  when,  in  borrow'd  drefs^ 
She  fled  by  night  from  Tulliu?  in  diflreR 
This  wretch,  by  letters,  did  invite  his  foes, 
And  us'd  all  arts  her  father  to  depofe ; 
A  father,  always  generoufly  bent, 
So  kind,  that  ev'n  her  wifhes  he'd  prevent. 
'Twas  now  high  time  for  Tullius  to  retreat, 
Whin  ev'n  hii  daughter  haften'd  his  defeat ; 


TAR  QJQ  IN    AND    TULL1A, 


When  faith  and  duty  vanifli'd,  and  no  more 
The  name  of  father  and  of  king  he  bore  : 
A  king,  whofe  right  his  foes  could  ne'er  difpute  ; 
So  mild,  that  mercy  was  his  attribute  ; 
Affable,  kind,  and  eafy  of  accefs  ; 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  opprefs ; 
Rich  without  taxes,  yet  in  payment  juft; 
So  honeft,  that  he  hardly  could  diflruft  : 
His  active  foul  from  labours  ne'er  did  ceafe, 
Valiant  in  war,  and  vigilant  in  peace  ; 
Studious  with  traffic  to  enrich  the  land ; 
Strong  to  protect,  and  flcilful  to  command ; 
Liberal  and  fplendid,  yet  without  excefs ; 
^Prone  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  diftrefs  ; 
In  fum,  how  godlike  muft  his  nature  be, 
Whofe  only  fault  was  too  mtich  piety !  [fit 

This  king  remov'd,  th'  affembled  ftates  thought 
That  Tarquin  in  the  vacant  throne  mould  fit; 
Voted  him  regent  in  their  fenate-houfe, 
And  with  an  empty  name  endow'd  his  fpoufe, 
The  elder  Tullia,  who,  fome  authors  feign, 
Drove  o'er  her  father's  corfe  a  rumbling  wain  : 
But  flie  more  guilty  numerous  wains  did  drive 
To  crufh  her  father  and  her  king  alive ; 
And  in  remembrance  of  his  haften'd  fall, 
Refolv'd  to  inftitute  a  weekly  ball. 
The  jolly  glutton  grew  in  bulk  and  chin, 
Feafted  on  rapine,  and  enjoy'd  her  fin ; 
With  luxury  me  did  weak  reafon  force,     [morfe ; 
Debauch'd    good-nature,    and    cram'd  down  re- 
Yet  when  me  drank  cold  tea  in  liberal  fups, 
The  fobbing  dame  was  maudling  in  her  cups. 
But  brutal  Tarquin  never  did  relent, 
Too  hard  to  melt,  too  wicked  to  repent ; 
Cruel  in  deeds,  more  mercilefs  in  will, 
And  bleft  with  natural  delight  in  ill. 
VOL.  VI. 


From  a  wife  guardian  he  receivM  his  doom 

To  walk  the  change,  and  not  to  govern  Rome. 

He  fwore  his  native  honours  to  difown, 

And  did  by  perjury  afcend  the  throne. 

Oh  !  had  that  oath  his  fwelling  pride  repreft, 

Rome  had  been  then  with  peace  and  plenty  bleft* 

But  Tarqu;n,  guided  by  deftru&ive  fate, 

The  country  wafted,  and  embroiled  the  ftate, 

Tranfported  to  their  foes  the  Roman  pelf, 

And  by  their  ruin  hop'd  to  fave  himfelf. 

Innumerable  woes  opprefs  the  land, 

When  it  fubmitted  to  his  curs'd  command. 

So  juft  was  heaven,  that  'twas  hard  to  tell, 

Whether  its  guilt  or  lofies  did  excel, 

Men  that  renounc'd  their  God  for  dearer  trade, 

Were  then  the  guardians  of  religion  made. 

Rebels  were  fainted,  foreigners  did  reign, 

Outlaws  return'd,    preferment  to  obtain, 

With  frogs,  and  toads,  and  all  their  croaking 

train. 

No  native  knew  their  features  nor  their  birth; 
They  feem'd  the  greafy  offspring  of  the  earth. 
The  trade  was  funk,  the  fleet  and  army  fpent ; 
Devouring  taxes  fwallow'd  leffer  rent ; 
Taxes  impos'd  by  no  authority ; 
Each  lewd  collection  was  a  robbery. 
Bold  felf-creating  men  did  ftatutes  draw, 
Skill'd  to  eftablifh  villainy  by  law ; 
Fanatic  drivers,  whofe  unjuft  careers 
Prodac'd  new  ills  exceeding  former  fears. 
Yet  authors  here  except  a  faithful  band, 
Which  the  prevailing  faction  did  withftandr 
And  fome,  who  bravely  ftfcod  in  the  defence 
Of  baffled  juftice  and  their  exiPd  prince. 
Thefe  ihine  to  after-times,  each  facred  name 
Stands  ilili  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame* 


SUUM    CUIQUE. 


,         "^ 
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VVuEN  lawlcfs  men  their  neighbours  difpoflefs, 
The  tenants  they  extirpate  or  opprefs  ; 
And  make  rude  havock  in  the  fruitful  foil, 
tVhich  the  right  owners  plough'd  with  careful 

toil, 

The  fame  proportion  does  rn  kingdoms  hold, 
A  new  prince  breaks  the  fences  of  the  old  ! 
And  will  o'er  carcafcs  and  dcferts  reign, 
Unlefs  the  land  its  rightful  lord  regain. 
He  gripes  the  faithlcfs  owners  of  the  place, 
And  buys  a  foreign  army  to  deface 
The  fcar'd  and  hated  remnartt  of  their  race 
He  ftafvcs  their  forces,  and  obftru&s  their  trade  ; 
Vafl  lums  are  given,  and  yet  no  native  paid. 
The  church  itfelf  belabours  to  affail, 
And  keeps  fit  tools  to  break  the  facrcd  pale. 

Of  thofe  let  him  the  guilty  roll  commence, 
Who  has  betray  'd  a  mafter  and  a  prince  ; 
A  man,  feditious,  lewd,  and  impudent; 
An  engine  always  mifchicvoufly  bent  : 
One  who  from  all  the  bands  of  duty  fwervers  ; 
No  tyc  can  hold  but  that  which  he  deferves; 
An  author  dwindled  to  a  pamphleteer  ; 
Skilful  to  forge,  and  always  infmccrc  ; 
Carelcf*  exploded  practices  to  mend  j 
Bold  to  attack,  yet  feeble  to  defend. 
Fate's  blindfold  reign  the  atheift  loudly  owns, 
And  providence  blafphcmoufly  dethrones 
In  varo  the  leering  acftor  ftrains  his  tongue 
To  cheat,  with  tears  and  empty  noife,  the  throng, 
Since  all  men  know,  whatc'er  he  fays  or  writes, 
Revenge  or  ftronger  intcreft  indites, 
And  that  the  wretch  employs  his  venal  wit 
How  to  confute  what  formerly  he  writ. 

Next  him  the  grave  Socinian  claims  a  place, 
Endow'd  with  reaton,  though  bereft  of  grace  ; 


A  preaching  pagan  of  furpsffing  fame ; 
No  regifter  records  his  borrow 'd  name. 
O,  had  the  child  more  happily  been  bred, 
A  radiant  mitre  would  have  grac'd  his  head : 
But  now  unfit,  the  moft  he  fhould  expect, 
Is  to  be  enter'd  of  T F — ^-'s  fedt. 

To  him  fucceeds,  with  looks  demurely  fad, 
A  gloomy  foul,  with  revelation  mad  ; 
Falfe  to  his  friend,  and  carelefs  of  his  word; 
A  dreaming  prophet,  and  a  griping  lord  ; 
He  fells  the  livings  which  he  can't  poffefs, 
And  farms  that  fine-cure  his  diocefe. 
Unthinking  man  !  to  quit  thy  barren  fee, 
And  vain  endeavours  in  chronology, 
For  the  more  fruitlefs  care  of  royal  charity. 
Thy  hoary  noddle  warns  thee  to  return, 
The  treafon  of  old  age  in  Wales  to  mourn, 
Nor  think  the  city-poor  may  lofs  fuftain, 
Thy  place  may  well  be  vacant  in  this  reign. 

I  fhould  admit  the  booted  prelate  now, 
But  he  is  even  for  lamppon  too  low  : 
The  fcum  and  outcafl  of  a  royal  race ; 
The  nation's  grievance,  and  the  gown's  difgrat 
None  fo  unlearn'd  did  e'er  at  London  fit ; 
This  driveler  docs  the  facret  chair  befh — t. 
I  need  not  brand  the  fpiritual  parricide, 
Nor  draw  the  weapon  dangling  by  his  fide : 
Th'  aftonifli'd  world  remembers  that  offence, 
And  knows  he  dole  the  daughter  of  his  prince. 
Tis  time  enough,  in  fume  fucceeding  age, 
To  bring  this  mitred  captain  on  the  flage. 

Thefe  are  the  leaders  in  apoftacy, 
The  wild  reformers  of  the  liturgy, 
And  the  blind  guides  of  poor  elective  majefty 
A  thing  which  commonwealth's-men  did  devi 
Till  plots  were  ripe,  to  catch  the  people's  f  yc* 
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Their  king's  a  monfter,  in  a  quagmire  born, 
t)f  all  the  native  brutes  the  grief  and  fcorn  ; 
With  a  big  fnout,  caft  in  a  crooked  mould, 
Which  runs  with  glanders  and  an  inborn  cold. 
His  fubftance  is  of  clammy  fnot  and  phlegm ; 
Sleep  is  his  eifence,  and  his  life  a  dream. 
To  Caprez  this  Tiberius  does  retire, 
To  quench  with  catamite  his  feeble  fire. 
Dear  catamite  !  who  rules  alone  the  ftate,          * 
While  monarch  dozes  on  his  unpropt  height,      j 
Silent,  yet  thoughtlefs,  and  £ecure  of  fate*         f 
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Could  you  but  fee  the  fulfome  hero  led 

By  loathing  vafials  to  his  noble  bed ! 

In  flannen  robes  the  coughing  ghofl  does  Walt, 

And  his  mouth  moates  like  cleaner  breech 

hawk, 

Corruption,  fpringing  froni  his  canker'd  breaftj 
Furs  up  the  channel,  and  difturbs  his  reft. 
With  head  propt  up  the  bolfter'd  engine  Hcsj 
If  pillow  Hip  aiide,  the  monarch  dies. 


Kij 
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RE  L  IG  IO    L  AIC  1: 


OR, 


A  LAYMAN'S   FAITH. 


AN    EPISTLE. 


THE    PREFACE. 


A  POEM  with  fo  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  pre 
fixed  from  which  the  handling  of  fo  ferious  a  fub- 
jctfl  would  not  be  expelled,  may  reafonably  oblige 
the  author  to  fay  fomewhat  in  defence,  both  of 
himfelf  and  of  his  undertaking.  In  the  firft  place, 
if  it  be  objected  to  me,  that,  being  a  layman,  I 
ought  not  to  have  concerned  myfelf  with  fpecula- 
tions,  which  belong  to  the  profeffion  of  divinity ; 
I  could  anfwer,  that  perhaps  laymen,  with  equal 
advantage*  of  parts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the 
nioft  incompetent  judges  of  facred  things ;  but,  in 
the  due  fcnfe  of  my  own  weaknefs  and  want  of 
learning,  I  plead  not  this :  I  pretend  not  to  make 
myfelf  ajudge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  t»  make 
a  confeffion  of  my  own.  I  lay  no  unhallowed 
hand  upon  the  ark,  but  wait  on  it  with  the  reve 
rence  that  becomes  me  at  at  a  diftance.  In  the 
next  place  I  will  ingeoioufly  confefs,  that  the  helps 
1  have  ufcd  in  this  fmall  treatife,  were  many  of 
them  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  reverend 
divine*  of  the  church  of  England ;  fo  that  the 
•weapons  with  which  1  combat  irreligion,  are  al 
ready  confccrated ;  though  I  fuppofe  they  may  be 
taken  down  as  lawfully  as  the  fword  of  Goliah 
FM  by  David,  when  they  arc  to  be  employed  for 


the  common  caufe  againft  the  endmies  of  piety. 
I  intend  not  by  this  to  intitle  them  to  any  of  my 
errorb,  which  yet  I  hope  are  only  thofe  of  charity 
to  mankind ;  and  fuch  as  my  own  charity 
has  caufed  me  to  commit,  that  of  others  may  more 
eafily  excufe.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  fcepti* 
cifm  in  philofophy,  I  have  nO  reafon  to  impofe  my 
opinions  in  a  fubjedk  which  is  above  it;  but, 
whatever  they  are,  I  fubmit  them  with  all  reve 
rence  to  my  mother  church,  accounting  them  no> 
further  mine,  than  as  they  are  authorifed,  or  at 
leaft  uncondemned,  by  her.  And,  indeed,  to  fe- 
cure  myfelf  on  this  fide,  1  have  ttfed  the  neceffary 
precaution  of  fhewing  this  paper  before  it  was 
publifhcd  to  a  judicious  and  learned  friend,  a  man; 
indefatigably  zealous  in  the  fervice  of  the  church 
and  ftate ;  and  whofe  writings  have  highly  dc- 
ferved  of  both.  He  was  pleafed  to  approve  the 
body  of  the  difcourfe,  and  I  hope  he  is  more  my 
friend  than  to  do  it  out  of  complaifance  :  it  is  true 
he  had  too  good  a  fcafte  to  like  it  all ;  and  a- 
mongtl  fomc  other  faults  recommended  to  my 
fecond  view,  what  I  have  written  perhaps  too 
boldly  on  jSt  Athanafius,  which  he  advifed  mo 
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to  omit.  I  am  fenfible  enough  that  I  had 
done  more  prudently  to  have  followed  his  opi 
nion  :  but  then  I  could  not  have  fatisfied  myfelf 
that  I  had  done  honeftly  not  to  have  written  what 
was- my  own.  It  has  always  been  my  thought, 
that  heathens  who  never  did,  nor  without  miracle 
could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Chrift,  were  yet  in  a 
poffibility  of  falvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  eafi- 
iy  into  my  belief,  that  before  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour,  the  whole  world,  excepting  only  the  Jewifli 
nation,  fhould  lie  under  the  inevitable  neceffity  of 
feverlafting  punifhment,  for  want  of  that  revelation 
•which  was  confined  to  fo  fmall  a  fpot  of  ground 
as  that  of  Paleftine.  Among  the  fons  of  Noah 
•we  read  of  one  only  who  was  accurfed  ;  and  if 
a  bleffing  in  the  ripenefs  of  time  was  referved  for 
Japhet  (of  whofe  progeny  we  are),  it  feems  un 
accountable  to  me,  why  fo  many  generations  of  the 
fame  offspring,  as  preceded  our  Saviour  in  the  flefh, 
ihould  be  all  involved  in  one  common  condemna 
tion,  and  yet  that  their  pofterity  fhould  be  entitled  to 
the  hopes  of  falvation  :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclufion  had 
parted  only  on  the  fathers,  which  debarred,  not  the 
fons  from  their  fucceffion.  Or  that  fo  many  ages 
had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  fo  many  re 
ferved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  firft 
choice,  and  God  the  next.  Truly  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  the  revealed  religion  which  was  taught 
by  Noah  to  all  his  fons,  might  continue  for  fome 
ages  in  the  whole  pofterity.  That  afterwards  it 
\vas  included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,is  mani- 
feft;  but  when  the  progenies  of  Cham  and  Ja 
phet  fwarmed  into  colonies,  and  thofe  colonies, 
•were  fubdivided  into  many  others  :  in  procefs  of 
time  their  defcendants  loft  by  little  and  little  the 
primitive  and  purer  rites  of  divine  worfhip,  re 
taining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to  which 
fucceeding  generations  added  others :  for  men  took 
their  degrees  in  thofe  ages  from  conquerors  to 
gods  Revelation  being  thus  eclipfed  to  almoft  all 
mankind,  the  light  of  nature  as  the'next  in  digni 
ty  was  fubftituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul 
concludes  to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by 
which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  judged.  If  my 
fuppofition  be  true,  then  the  confequence  which 
I  have  affumed  in  my  poem  may  be  alfo  true ; 
namely,  that  Deifm,  or  the  principles  of  natural 
•worfliip,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  nr  dying 
flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pofterity  of 
Noah :  and  that  our  modern  philosophers,  nay 
and  fome  of  our  philofophifing  divines,  have  too 
much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our  fouls,  when  they 
have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  mankind  has 
been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  fupreme 
agent  or  intellectual  being,  which  we  call  God : 
that  praife  and  prayer  are  his  due  worfhip ;  and 
the  reft  of  thofe  deducements,  which  I  am  confi- 
deot  are  the  remote  effe<5h  of  revelation,  and  un 
attainable  by  our  difcourfe,  I  mean  as  fimply  con- 
fidered,  and  without  the  benefit  of  divine  illumi 
nation.  So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourfelves 
to  God,  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reafon,  but  he 
|ias  been  pleafed  to  defcend  to  us ;  and  what  So- 
'trates  faid  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and  the  reft 


of  the  h'eathen  philofophers  of  feveral  nations,  is 
all  no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after 
the  fun  of  it  was  fet  in  the  race  of  Noah.  That 
there  is  fomething  above  us,  fome  principle  of 
motion,  our  reafon  can  apprehend,  though  it  can 
not  difcover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And 
indeed  it  is  very  improbable,  that  we,  who  by  the 
ftrength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  any  being,  not  fo  much  as  of  our 
own,  fhould  be  able  to  find  out  by  them,  that  fu 
preme  nature,  which  we  cannot  otherwife  define 
than  by  faying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  infinite  wens 
definable,  or  infinity  a  fubjetft  for  our  narrow  un- 
derftanding.  They  who  would  prove  religion 
by  reafon,  do  but  weaken  the  caufe  which  they 
endeavour  to  fupport :  it  is  to  take  away  the  pil 
lars  from  cur  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  with  a 
twig ;  it  is  to  defign  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel, 
which  if  it  were  pofliblc,  as  it  is  not,  to  reach 
heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confufion. 
of  the  workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a 
feveral  way;  impotently  conceited  of  his  own 
model  and  his  own  materials :  reafon  is  always  , 
ftriving,  and  always  at  a  lofs ;  and  of  neceffity  it 
muft  fo  come  to  pafs,  while  it  is  exercifed  about 
that  which  is  not  its  proper  objetft.  Let  us  be 
content  at  laft  to  know  God  by  his  own  methods; 
at  leaft,  fo  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal 
to  us  in  the  facred  fcriptures :  to  apprehend  them 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  is  all  our  reafon  has  to  do; 
for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the 
feal  of  heaven  impreffed  upon  our  human  under- 
ftanding. 

And  now  for  what  concerns  the  holy  bifhop 
Athanafius,  the  preface  of  whofe  creed  feems  in-  ^. 
confident  with  my  opinion ;  which  is,  that  hea 
thens  may  pofBbly  be  laved  :  in  the  firft  place  I 
defire  it  may  be  confidered  that  it  is  the  preface 
only,  not  the  creed  itfelf,  which,  till  I  am  better 
informed,  is  of  too  hard  a  digeftion  for  my  charity.  v  -ji 
It  is  not  that  I  am  ignorant  how  many  fe vezale**-^ ''* 
texts  of  fcripture  feemingly  fupport  that  caufe ; 
but  neither  am  I  ignorant  how  all  thofe  texts  may 
receive  a  kinder  and  more  mollified  interpretation. 
Every  man  who  is  read  in  church  hiftory,  knows 
that  belief  was  drawn  up  after  a  long  conteftation 
with  Arius,  concerning  the  divinity  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  and  his  being  one  lubftance  with  the  far 
ther;  and  that  thus  compiled,  it  was  fent  abroad 
among  the  chriftian  churches,  as  a  kind  of  teft, 
which  whofoever  took  was  looked  upon  as  an  or 
thodox  believer.  It  is  manifeft  from  hence,  that 
the  heathen  part  of  the  empire  was  rot  concerned 
in  it ;  for  its  bufinefs  was  not  to  diftinguifh  be 
twixt  Pagans  and  Chriftians,  but  betwixt  Here 
tics  and  true  Believers.  This,  well  confidered, 
takes  off  the  heavy  weight  of  cenfure,  which  I 
would  willingly  avoid  from  fo  venerable  a  man  ; 
for  if  this  propofition,  *  whofoever  will  be  laved,* 
be  reftrained  only  to  thofe  to  whom  it  was  in* 
tended,  and  for  whom  it  was  compofed,  I  mean 
the  Chriftians;  then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the 
.Heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Chrift,  and  were 
nothing  iatcrefted  in  that  difpute.  After  all,  I  am 
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Jar  from  blaming  eyen  that  prefatory  addition  to 
the  creed,  and  as  far  from  caviling  at  the  continu 
ation  cf  it  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  where  on 
the  days  appointed  it  it  publicly  read  :  for  I  fup 
pofe  there  i»  the  fame  reafon  for  it  now,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Socinians,  as  there  was  then  againft 
the  Ariam;  the  one  being  a  Hcrefy,  which  feems 
to  have  beep  refined  out  of  the  other;  and  with 
how  much  more  plaufibility  of  reafon  it  combats 
our  religion,  with  Jo  much  more  caution  if  ought 
to  be  avoided :  therefore  the  prudeuce  of  our 
church  b  to  be  commended,  which  has  interpofed 
her  authority  for  the  recommendation  of  this 
creed.  Yet  to  fuch  as  are  grounded  in  the  true 
belief,  tbofe  explanatory  creed-*,  the  Mcene  and 
this  of  Athanafius,  might  perhaps  be  fpared ;  for 
yhat  is  fupcrnatural,  will  always  be  a  myftcry  in 
Jpight  of  ezpofition ;  and  for  my  own  part,  the 
plain  apoftles  creed  is  moft  fuitable  to  my  weak 
vnderftanding,  as  the  fimpleft  diet  is  the  moft  eafy 
.of  digeftion. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  fubject  than  I  in- 
ttuded,  and  longer  than  perhaps  i  ought ;  for 
having  laid  down,  as  my  foundation,  that  the 
fcripture  is  a  rule ;  that  in  all  things  needful  to 
(alvation  it  is  clear,  fufficicnt,  and  ordained  by  God 
Almighty  for  that  pnrpofe,  I  have  left  myfelf 
no  riglxt  to  interpret  obfcure  places,  fuch  as  con 
cern  thepoflibility  of  eternal  happinefs  to  heathens : 
pecaufe  whatfnever  is  obicure  is  concluded  not 
Ucccflary  to  be  known. 

But,  by  aflerting  the  fcripture  to  be  the  canon 
of  our  faith,  I  have  unavoidably  created  to  myfelf 
two  forts  of  enemies:  the  papifts  indeed,  more 
directly,  bccaufe  they  have  kept  thefcriptare  from 
us  what  they  could ;  and  have  refcrved  to  them- 
fclves  a  right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  de 
livered  under  the  pretence  of  infallibility  :  and 
the  fanatics  move  collaterally,  becaufe  they  have 
flflBmed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility,  in  the 
private  fpirit  ;  and  have  detorted  thofe  texts  of 
fcripture  which  are  not  ncceflary  to  faivation,  to 
£he  damnable  ufes  cf  fedition,  difturbancc  and 
dcfhuctii.n  of  the  civil  government.  To  begin 
Kith  the  papifts,  and  to  ipeak  freely,  I  think  them 
the  lefs  dangerous,  at  leaft  in  appearance,  to  our 
trcfent  ftate;  fpr  not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in 
iorce  againft  them,  and  their  number  is  contempti 
ble  ;  but  »lfo  their  peers  and  commons  arc  excluded 
from  parliament,  and  confequcntly  thofe  laws  in 
no  probability  of  being  repealed.  A  general  and 
Unintcr.upted  plot  of  their  clergy,  ever  dice  the 
Reformation,  I  fuppofe  all  proteftants  believe ;  for 
it  i-  no£  rcafonable  to  think  but  that  ib  many  of 
their  orders  as  were  outed  from  their  fat  poffef- 
fions,  wojild  endeavour  a  re-enterancc  againft  thofe 
iwhom  they  account  heretics.  As  for  the  late  de- 
fign,  Mr.  Colemanls  letters,  for  aught  I  know,  arc 
the  bcft  evidence ;  and  what  they  difcovcr,  with 
out  wire-drawing  their  fcnfe.or  maliciousgloffes,  all 
inen  of  reafon  conclude  credible.  If  there  be  any  thing 
friore  than  thit  required  of  me,  I  muft  believe  it  as 
II  as  I  am  able,  in  fpight  of  the  witneflcs,  and 
Ojit  ol  a  decent  conformity  to  the  votes  cf  parlia- 


ment ;  for  I  fuppofe  the  fanatics  wiH  not  allow  th* 
private  fpirit  in  this  cafe.  Here  the  infallibility  is 
at  leaft  in  one  part  of  the  governmdht ;  and  our 
underftandings  as  well  as  our  wills  are  reprefented. 
But  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  how  can 
we  be  fecure  from  the  practice  of  jefuited  papiftt 
in  that  religion  ?  For  net  two  or  three  of  that 
order,  as  fome  of  them  would  impofe  upon  us,  but 
almoft  the  whole  body  of  them  are  of  opinion, 
that  their  infallible  matter  has  a  right  over  kings, 
not  only  in  fpirituals  but  temporals.  Not  to  name 
JMaxiana,  Bellarmine,  Emanuel  Sa,  Molina,  San- 
tare,  Simancha,  and  at  leaft  twenty  others  of  fo 
reign  countries ;  we  can  produce  of  our  own  na 
tion,  Campian,  and  Doleman  or  Parfons,  btfide* 
many  are  named  whom  I  have  not  read^  who  all 
of  them  atteft  this  dodrine,  that  the  pope  can  de- 
pofe  and  give  away  the  right  of  any  fovereign 
prince,  "  fi  vel  paulum  defltxcret,"  if  he  fhall 
peyer  fo  little  warp  :  but  if  he  once  comes  to  be 
excommunicated,  then  the  bond  of  obedience  if 
taken  off  from  fubjects ;  and  they  may  and> 
ought  to  drive  him  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar, 
"  ex  hominum  Cariftianorum  dominatu,"  from 
exercifing  dominion  over  ChrifUans ;  and  to  thi| 
they  are  bound  by  virtue  of  divine  precept,  and  by 
all  the  ties  of  confeicnce,  under  no  lefs  penalty 
than  damnation.  If  they  anfwcr  me,  as  a  learned, 
prieft  has  lately  written,  that  thie  doctrine  of  the 
Jcfuits  is  not  "  de  fide;"  and  that  confequently 
they  are  not  obliged  by  it ;  they  muft  pardon  me, 
if  I  think  they  have  faid  nothing  to  the  purpofe ; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  their  church,  where  points  of 
faith  are  not  decided,  and  that  doctors  are  of  con 
trary  opinions,  they  may  follow  which  part  they 
pleafe;  but  more  iafely  thfr  moft  received  and 
authorized.  And  their  champion  Bellarmine  hag 
told  the  world,  in  his  apology,  that  the  king;  of 
England  is  a  vaflal  to  the  pope,  "  ratione  direct} 
"  Domini,"  and  that  he  holds  in  villanage  of  his 
Roman  landlord.  Which  is  no  new  claim  put  in 
/or  England.  Our  chronicles  are  his  authentic 
witntfles,  that  king  John  was  depofed  by  the  fame 
plea,  and  Philip  Aujuftus  admitted  tenant.  And, 
which  makes  the  more  for  Bellarmine?  the  French 
king  was  again  ejected  when  our  king  lubmitted 
to  the  church,  and  the  crown  vras  received  under/ 
the  fordid  condition  of  a  vaffalage. 

It  is  not  fufficient  for  the  more  moderate  and 
well-meaning  papifts,  of  which  I  doubt  not  there 
are  many,  to  produce  the  evidences  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  late  king,  and  to  declare  .their  innocency 
in  this  plot :  I  will  grant  their  behaviour  in  the 
firft,  to  have  been  as  loyal  and  as  brave  as  they 
defirc  ;  and  will  be  willing  to  hold  them  excufed 
as  to  the  fecond,  I  mean  when  it  comes  to  my 
turn,  and  after  my  betters;  for  it  is  a  madnefs 
to  be  lober  alone,  while  the  nation  continueg 
drunk  :  but  that  faying  of  their  father  Cref.  is 
flill  running  in  my  head,  that  th«y  may  be  dil- 
pcnfed  with  in  their  obedience  to  an  heretic 
prince,  while  the  neceffityof  the  times  fhall  oblige 
them  to  it  :  for  that,  as  another  of  them  tells  us, 
is  onlv  the  effect  of  chriftiu)  prudence ;  but  whefl 
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•nee  they  ihall  get  power  to  fhake  him  off,  an 
heretic  is  no  lawful  king,  and  confequently  to  rife 
againft  him  i«  no  rebellion.  I  fhould  be  glad, 
therefore,  that  they  would  follow  the  advice  which 
•was  charitably  given  them  by  a  reverend  prelate 
of  our  church  ;  namely,  that  they  would  join 
in  a  publk  a6l  of  difowning  and  detefting  thofe 
Jefuitic  principles  ;  and  fubfcribe  to  all  doctrines 
which  deny  the  pope's  authority  of  depofing  kings, 
and  releafing  fubje6b  from  their  oath  of  allegi 
ance  :  to  which  I  fhould  think  they  might  eafily 
be  induced,  if  it  be  true  that  this  prefent  pope  has 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  king-killing,  a  thefis 
of  the  Jefuits  maintained,  amongft  others,  "  ex 
cathedra,"  as  they  call  it,  or -in  open  confiftory. 

Leaving  them  therefore  in  fo  fair  a  way,  if 
they  pleafe  themfelves,  of  fatisfying  all  reasonable 
men  of  their  fincerity  and  good  meaning  to  the 
government,  I  fhall  make  bold  to  confider  that 
other  extreme  in  our  religion,  I  mean  the  fanatics, 
•or  fchifmatics,  of  the  Englifh  church.  Since  the 
Bible  has  been  tranflated  into  our  tongue,  they 
have  ufed  it  fo,  as  if  their  bufinefs  was  not  to  be 
faved  but  to  be  damned  by  its  contents.  If  we 
confider  only  them,  better  had  it  been  for  the 
Englifh  nation,  that  it  had  ftill  remained  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  at  leaft  In  the 
honefh  Latin  of  St.  Jerome,  than  that  feveral  texts 
in  it  fhould  have  been  prevaricated  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  government,  which  put  it  into  fo  un 
grateful  hands. 

How  many  herefies  the  firft  tranflation  of  Tin- 
dal  prodnwd  in  few  years,  let  my  lord  Herbert's 
hiftory  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inform  you ;  info- 
much,  that  for  the  grofs  errors  in  it,  and  the  great 
mifchiefs  it  occafioned,  a  fentence  paffed  on  the 
firft  edition  of  the  Bible,  too  fhameful  almofl  to 
be  repeated.  After  the  fhort  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  who  had  continued  to  carry  on  the 
Reformation  on  other  principles  than  it  was  be 
gun,  every  one  knows  that  not  only  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  work,  hut  many  others,  whofe 
confciences  would  not  difpenfe  with  popery,  were 
forced,  for  fear  of  perfecution,  to  change  climates: 
from  whence  returning  at  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  many  of  them  who  had  been 
in  France,  and  at  Geneva,  brought  back  the  rigid 
opinions  and  imperious  difcipline  of  Calvin,  to 
graft  upon  our  reformation.  Which,  though  th  ,y 
cunningly  concealed  at  firft,  as  well  knowing 
how  naufeoufly  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prefcribed  for  a  re 
bellious  common-wealth,  yet  they  always  kept  it 
in  referve  ;  and  were  never  wanting  to  thernfelves 
either  in  court  or  parliament,  when  either  they 
had  any  profpedt  of  a  numerous  party  of  fanatic 
members  of  the  one,  or  the  encouragement  of  any 
favourite  in  the  other,  whole  covetoufnefs  was 
gaping  at  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  They 
•who  will  confult  the  works  of  our  venerable 
Hooker,  or  the  account  of  his  life,  or  more  parti 
cularly  the  letter  written  to  him  on  this  fubjeft, 
by  George  Cranmer,  may  fee  by  what  gradations 
thfy  proceeded  j  from  the  diflike  of  cap  and  fur- 


plice,  the  very  next  ftep  was  admonitions  to  the 
parliament  againft  the  whole  government  eccle- 
fiaftical :  then  came  out  volumes  in  Englifh  and 
Latin  in  defence  of  their  tenets  :  and  immediately 
practices  were  fet  on  foot  to  eredl  their  difcipline 
without  authority.  Thofe  not  fucceeding,  fatire 
and  railing  was  the  next :  and  Martin  Mar-pre 
late,  the  Marvel  of  thofe  times,  was  the  firft 
prefbyterian  fcribler,  who  fan&ified  libels  and 
fcurrility  to  the  ufe  of  the  good  old  caufe.  Which 
was  done,  fays  my  author,  upon  this  account; 
that  their  ferious  treatifes  having  been  fully  an* 
fwered  and  refuted,  they  might  compafs  by  rail 
ing  what  they  had  loft  by  reafoning ;  and,  when 
their  caufe  was  funk  in  court  and  parliament, 
they  might  at  leaft  hedge  in  a  ftake  amongft  the 
rabble  :  for  to  their  ignorance  all  things  are  wit 
which  are  abufive ;  but  if  church  and  Hate  were 
made  the  theme,  then  the  do&oral  degree  of  wit 
was  to  be  taken  at  Billingfgate :  even  the  moft 
faintlike  of  the  party,  though  they  durft  not  ex- 
cufe  this  contempt  and  vilifying  of  the  govern 
ment,  yet  were  pleafed,  and  grinned  at  it  with  a 
pious  fmile  ;  and  called  it  a  judgment  of  God 
againft  the  hierarchy.  Thus  fedlaries,  we  may 
fee,  were  born  with  teeth,  foul-mouthed  and 
fcurrilous  from  their  infancy  :  and  if  fpiritual 
pride,  venom,  violence,  contempt  of  fuperiors, 
and  fiander,  had  been  the  marks  of  orthodox  be 
lief ;  the  prefbytery  and  the  reft  of  our  fchifmatics, 
which  are  their  fpawn,  were  always  the  moft, 
vifible  church  in  the  chriftian  world. 

It  is  true,  the  government  was  too  ftrong  at 
that  time  for  a  rebellion  ;  but  to  fhow  what  pro 
ficiency  they  had  made  in  Calvin's  fchool,  even 
then  their  months  watered  at  it :  for  two  of  their 
gifted  brotherhood,  Hacket  and  Coppinger,  a» 
the  ftory  tells  us,  got  up  into  a  peafe-cart  and 
harangued  the  people,  to  difpofe  them  into  an 
infurre&ion,  and  to  eftablifh  their  difcipline  by 
force :  fo  that  however  it  comes  abbut,  that  now 
they  celebrate  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-night,  as 
•that  of  their  faint  and  patronefs ;  yet  then  they 
were  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  arms 
againft  her ;  and  in  all  probability  they  wanted 
but  a  fanatic  lord  mayor  and  two  fheriffs  bf  their 
party,  to  have  compaffed  it. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admonitions 
which  he  had  given  them,  towards  the  end  of  his 
preface,  breaks  out  into  this  prophetic  fpeech. 
"  There  is  in  every  one  of  thefe  confiderations 
"  moft  juft  caufe  to  fear,  left  our  haftinefs  to  em- 
"  brace  a  thing  of  fo  perilous  confequence  (mean- 
"  ing  the  prefbyterian  difcipline)  fhould  caufe 
'<  pofterity  to  feel  thofe  evils,  which  as  yet  are 
"  more  eafy  for  us  to  prevent,  than  they  would 
"  be  for  them  to  remedy." 

How  fatally  this  Caflandra  has  foretold,  we 
know  too  well  by  fad  experience  :  the  feeds  were 
fown  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  bloody 
harveft  ripened  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr  :  and  becaufe  all  the  fheaves  could  not 
be  carried  off  without  fhedding  fome  of  the  loofe 
grains,  another  crop  is  too  like  to  fallow  j  nay,  I 
E  iiij 
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fear  it  i«  onuvoidable  if  the  conventiclers  be  per 
mitted  ftill  to  ftatter. 

A  man  may  be  fuffered  to  quote  an  adversary 
to  our  religion,  when  he  fpeaks  truth :  and  it  is 
the  obfervation  of  Maimbourg,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Calvinifm,  that  wherever  that  difcipline  was 
planted  and  embraced,  rebellion,  civil  war,  and 
milery,  attended  it.  And  how  indeed  (hould  it 
happen  otherwife  ?  Reformation  of  church  and 
flate  has  always  been  the  ground  of  our  divifions 
jn  England.  While  we  were  papifts,  our  holy 
father  rid  us,  by  pretending  authority  out  of  the 
fcriptures  to  icpofe  princes ;  when  we  fhook  off 
fcis  authority,  the  fcctaries  furnifhed  themfelves 
•with  the  fame  weapons ;  and  out  of  the  fame  ma 
gazine,  the  Bible :  fo  that  the  fcriptures,  which 
•re  in  themfelves  the  greateft  fecurity  of  govern 
ors,  as  commanding  exprefs  obedience  to  them, 
«re  now  turned  to  their  deftrudion  ;  and  never, 
iince  the  Reformation,  has  there  wanted  a  text 
of  their  interpreting  to  authorize  a  rebel.  And  it 
is  to  be  noted  by  the  way,  that  the  doctrines  of 
ling-killing  and  depofing,  which  have  been  taken 
*ip  only  by  the  worft  party  of  the  papifts,  the  moft 
frontlefs  flatterers  of  the  pope's  authority,  have 
fceen  efpoufed,  defended,  and  are  ftill  maintained 
ly  the  whole  body  of  ron-conformifts  and  re 
publicans.  It  is  but  dubbing  themfelves  the 
yeople  of  God,  which  it  is  the  intereft  of  their 
preachers  to  tell  them  they  are,  and  their  own 
intereft  to  believe  ;  and  after  *hat,  they  cannot  dip 
into  the  Bible,  but  one  text  or  another  will  turn 
up  for  their  purpofe :  if  they  are  under  perfecu- 
tion,  as  they  call  ir,  then  that  is  a  mark  of  their 
election  ;  if  they  flourifh,  then  God  works  miracles 
for  their  deliverance,  and  the  faints  are  to  pofiefs 
the  earth. 

They  may  think  themfelves  (o  be  (90  roughly 


handled  in  this  paper ;  but  I,  who  know  beft  how 
far  1  could  have  gone  on  this  fubjcct,  muft  be  bol<f 
|P  tell  them  they  are  fpared  :  though  at  the  fam* 
time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  interpret  thf* 
mildnefs  of  a  writer  to  them,  as  they  do  the  mercy'1. 
of  the  government ;  in  the  one  they  think  it  fearj 
and  conclude  it  weaknefs  in  the  other.  The  befu 
wayforthem  to  confute  me  is,as  I  before  advifedthc' 
Papifts,  to  difclaim  their  principles  and  renounce 
their  practices.  We  {hall  all  be  glad  to  think 
them  true  Englifhmen  when  they  obey  the  kingJ 
and  true  Proteftants  when  they  conform  to  thp } 
church-difcipline. 

It  remains  that  I  acquaint  the  reader,  that  thefc 
verfes  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentle*! 
man  my  friend,  upon  his  tranflation  of  the  critical ' 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  compofed  by  the ' 
learned  father  Simon;  the  verfes  therefore  arej 
addrefied  to  the  tranflator  of  that  work,  and  the 
ftyle  of  them  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  epiftolary.  ^ 

If  any  one  be  fo  lamentable  a  critic  as'to  re^| 
quire  the  fmoothnefs,  the  numbers,  and  the  turnii 
of  heroic  poetry  in  this  poena ;  I  muft  tell  him,; 
that  if  he  has  not  read  Horace, '  I  have  ftudied 
him,  and  hope  the  ftyle  of  his  epiftles  is  not  ill] 
imitated  here.      The  expreflions  of  a  poem  de- 
iigned  purely  for  inftruciion,  ought  to  be  plaiij  < 
and  natural,  and  yet  majeftic  :  for  here  the  poetj 
is  prefumed  to  be  a  kind  of  lawgiver  ;  and  thofe 
three  qualities  which  I  have  named,  are  proper 
to  the  legiflative  ftyle.     The  florid,  elevated,  and 
figurative  way  is  for  the  paffions ;  for  love  and 
hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are  begotten  yi  the  foul, 
by  {hewing  their  objects  out  of  their  true  propor- 
tir.n,  cither  greater  than  the  life,  or  lefs :  but  in- 
ftrudion  is  to  be  given  by  (hewing  them  what 
they  naturally  are.     A  man  is  to  be  cheated  iatf 
paflion,  but  to  be  reafoned  into  truth. 
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DIM  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  ftars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers, 

Is  reaibn  to  the  foul  :  and  as  on  high, 

Thofe  rolling  fires  difcover  but  the  Iky, 

Not  light  us  here ;  fo  reafon's  glimmeriog  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  affure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  thofe  nightly  tapers  difappear 

"When  day's  bright  lord  afcends  our  hemifphere  ; 

So  pale  grows  reaibn  at  religion's  fight ; 

So  dies,  and  fo  diflblves  in  fupernatural  light,  [led 

Some  few,  whofe  lamp  fhone  brighter,  have  been 

From  caufe  to  caufe,  to  nature's  fecret  head  ; 

And  found  that  one  firft  principle  muft  be  : 

But  what,  or  who,  that  univerfal  He ; 

Whether  fome  foul  incompafling  this  ball 

Unmade,  unmov'd  ;  yet  making,  moving  all ; 

Or  various  atoms,  interfering  dance, 

.Leap'd  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance  j 

Or  this  great  all  was  from  eternity ; 

Not  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himfelf  could  fee  ; 

And  Epicurus  guefs'd  as  well  as  he  : 

As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  ftate ; 

As  raftily  judg'd  of  providence  and  fate  : 

But  leaft  of  all  could  their  endeavours  find 

What  moft  concern'd  the  good  of  human  kind  : 

For  happinefs  was  never  to  be  found  ; 

But  vanifh'd  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 

One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy'd  ; 

This  every  little  accident  deftroy'd  ; 


The  wifer  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil : 
A  thorny,  or  at  beft  a  barren  foil : 
In  pleafure  fome  their  glutton  fouls  would  fteep ;  "^ 
But  found  their  line  too  fliort,  the  well  too  deep ;  > 
And  leaky  veffels  which  no  blifs  could  keep.      j 
Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endlefs  circles  roll, 
Without  a  centre  where  to  fix  the  foul : 
In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavours  end : 
How  can  the  lefs  the  greater  comprehend  ? 
Or  finite  reafon  reach  Infinity  ? 
For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  He, 
The  Deift  thinks  he  ftands  on  firmer  ground ; 
Cries  tvpnxiz^  the  mighty  fecret's  found  : 
God  is  that  fpring  of  good ;  fupreme,  and  befl ; 
We  made  to  ferve,  and  in  that  fervice  bleft, 
If  fo,  fome  rules  of  worfhip  muft  be  given, 
Diftributed  alike  to  all  by  heaven  : 
Elfe  God  were  partial,  and  to  fome  deny'd 
The  means  his  juftice  Ihould  for  all  provide. 
This  general  worfhip  is  to  praife  and  pray  : 
One  part  to  borrow  bleffings,  one  to  pay  : 
And  when  frail  nature  flides  into  offence, 
The  facrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,  fince  the  effects  of  providence,  we  find, 
Are  varioufly  difpens'd  to  human  kind ; 
That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  fuffers  here, 
A  brand  that  fovereign  juftice  cannot  bear ; 
Our  reafon  prompts  us  to  a  future  ftate  : 
The  laft  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate : 
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Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be  declar'd ; 
The  bad  meet  punifhment,  the  good  reward. 

Thus  man   by  his  own  ftrcngth  to  heaven 

would  foar : 

And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more. 
Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  mifled 
To  think  thy  wit  thefc  god-like  notions  bred  ! 
Thefe  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Rivcal'd  religion  firft  inform'd  thy  fight, 
And  reafon  few  not  till  faith  fpriing  the  light. 
Hence  all  thy  natural  wor/hip  takes  the  fource  : 
'Tis  revelation  what  thou  think'ft  difcourfe. 
Elfc  how  com'ft  thou  to  fee  thefe  truths  fo  clear, 
Which  fo  obfcurc  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Not  Plato  thefe,  nor  Ariftotle  found : 
)for  he  whofe  wifdom  oracles  rcnown'd. 
Haft  thou  a  wit  fo  deep,  or  fo  fubliuie, 
Or  canft  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 
CauQ  thou  by  reafon  more  of  godhead  know 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 
Thofe  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  born, 
When  arms  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adorn, 
Knew  no  fuch  fyftem  :  no  fuch  piles  could  raife 
Of  natural  worfhip,  built  on  prayer  and  praife 
To  one  folc  God. 

Nor  diil  rcmorfe  to  expiate  fin  prefcribe : 
But  flew  their  fellow-creatures  for  a  bribe  : 
The  gniidefs  victim  groan'd  for  their  offence; 
And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 
If  Ihecp  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men, 
Ah  :  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  fin  ! 
And  great  opprtflbrs  might  heaven's  wrath  be 
guile, 
By  offering  his  own  creatures  for  a  fpoil ! 

Dar'ft  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  muft  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by  thee  ? 
Then  thou  art  Juftice  in  the  laft  appeal ; 
Thy  eafy  God  inflruds  thee  to  rebel : 
And,  like  a  king  reniore  and  weak,  muft  take 
What  fatisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  juft  and  ftrong, 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunifh'd  wrong; 
Look  humbly  upward,  fee  his  will  difclofe 
The  forfeit  firft,  and  then  the  fine  impofc  : 
A  mulcl  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wifdom  found  the  way  : 
And  with  ccleftial  wealth  fupply'd  thy  ftorc  t 
His  juflicc  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits  the 

fcore. 

fiee  God  defcending  in  thy  human  frame  ; 
Th'  offended  fuffcring  in  th'  offender's  name  : 
All  thy  mifdeeds  to  him  impured  fee, 
And  all  his  righteoufnefs  dcvolv'd  on  thee.  [frnce 

For,  granting  we  have  finn'd,  and  that  th'  of- 
Pf  man  is  made  againil  Omnipotence, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  muft  be  paid ; 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  wcigh'd. 
Sec  then  the  Dcift  loft  •  remorfe  for  vice, 
Hot  paid ;  or,  paid,  inadequate  in  price  : 
What  farther  means  can  reafon  now  dire  ft, 
Or  what  relief  from  hnman  wit  expect  ? 
That  fhcw*  us  Cck ;  and  fadly  arc  we  fure 
Still  to  be  fick,  till  heaven  reveal  the  euro  :        .  I 


If  then  heaven's  will  muft  needs  be  underftood, 
Which  muft,  if  we  want  cure,  and  heaven  be  good, 
Let  all  records  of  will  reveal'd  be  fhown ;          } 
With  fcripture  all  in  equal  balance  thrown, 
And  our  one  facred  book  will  be  that  one.        *  Jl 

Proof  needs  not  here ;  for  whether  we  compare 
That  impious,  idle,  fuperftitious  ware 
Of  rites,  luftrations,  offerings,  which  before, 
In  various  ages,  various  countries  bore, 
Which  chriftian  faith  and  virtues,  we  (hall  find 
None  anfwering  the  great  ends  of  human  kind 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  fhews  us  beft 
How  God  may  be  appeas'd,  and  mortals  bleft. 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  worth  we  draw, 
The  word  is  fcarce  more  ancient  than  the  law 
Heaven's  early  care  prefcrib'd  for  every  age ; 
Firft,  in  the  foul,  and  after,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  abftra&edly  we  look, 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book,  [arts, 
Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  unfkill'd  in 
In  feveral  ages  born,  in  feveral  parts, 
Weave  fuch  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why, 
Should  all  confpire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lye  ? 
Unafk'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

If  on  the  book  itfelf  we  caft  our  view, 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  ftory  true  : 
The  doctrine,  miracles ;  which  muft  convince, 
For  heaven  in  them  appeals  to  human  fenfe  : 
And  though  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the 

caufe, 
When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  ftile,  majeftic  and  divine, 
It  fpeaks  no  lefs  than  God  in  every  line  : 
Commanding  words ;  whofe  force  is  ftill  the  fame 
As  the  firft  fiat  that  produc'd  our  frame. 
All  faiths  befide,  or  did  by  arms  afcend  ; 
Or  fenfe  indulg'd  has  made  mankind  their  friend  : 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lufts  oppofc : 
Unfed  by  nature's  foil,  in  which  it  grows ; 
Crofs  to  our  interefts,  curbing  fenfe  and  fin  ; 
Opprefs'd  without,  and  undermin'd  within, 
It  thrives  through  pain ;  it's  own  tormentors  tire*  ; 
And  with  a  ftubborn  patience  ftill  afpires. 
To  what  can  reafon  fuch  effects  aifign 
Tranfcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine ; 
Which  in  that  facred  volume  are  con  tain 'd; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  ufe  ordain'd  ? 

But  flay  :  the  deift  here  will  urge  anew, 
No  fupernatural  worfhip  can  be  true ; 
Becaufe  a  general  law  is  that  alone 
Which  muft  to  all,  and  every  where,  be  known  : 
A  ftile  fo  large  as  not  this  bov>k  can  claim, 
Nor  ought  that  bears  reveal'd  religion's  name. 
Tis  faid  the  found  of  a  Meffiah's  birth 
Is  gone  through  all  the  habitable  earth  ; 
But  ftill  that  text  muft  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known  : 
And  what  provifion  could  from  thence  accrue 
To  Indian  fouls,  and  worlds  difcover'd  new  ? 
In  other  parts  it  helps,  that  ages  paft,         [bracM, 
The  fcriptures  there  were  known,  and  were  em- 
Till  fin  fpread  once  again  the  fhades  of  night  : 
What's  that  to  thefe,  who  never  faw  the  light 
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Oi  all  objections  this  indeed  is  chief 
To  ftartle  reafon,  ftagger  frail  belief ; 
We  grant,  'tis  true,  that  heaven  from  human  fenfe 
Has  hid  the  fecre*  paths  of  providence  : 
put  boundlefswifdom,  bcundlefs  mercy,  may 
Find  ev'n  for  thofe  bewilder'd  fouls,  a  way  : 
Jf  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim,         [name. 
Much  more  may  ftrangers  who   ne'er  heard  his 
And  though  no  name  be  for  falvation  known, 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone  ; 
Who  knows  how  far  tranlcending  goodnefs  can 
Extend  the  merits  .of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reafons  may  his  mercy  lead; 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 
Net  only  charity  bids  hope  the  beft, 
But  more  the  great  apoftie  has  expreft  : 
*'  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  infpir'd; 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd ; 
They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known, 
Were  to  themfelves  both  rule  and  law  alone  : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  {hall  plead ; 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condeain'd  or  freed." 
Moft  righteous  doom  !  becaufe  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  none  to  thole  from  whom  it  was  conceal'd. 
7"hen  thofe  who  folio vM  reafon's  dilates  right ; 
Liv'd  up,  and  lif  ed  high  their  natural  light ; 
With  Socrates  may  lee  their  Maker's  face, 
While  thoufand  rubric  martyrs  want  a  place, 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptiap  biftiop  of  another  mind  : 
For  though  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endleis  pains 
All  who  believ'd  not  all  his  zeal  requir'4  > 
Unlefc  he  firft  could  prove  he  was  infpir'd. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  fay 
This  faith,  where  pubiifb'd,  was  the  only  way  j 
Of  ei&  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute, 
The  good  old  map,  too  eager  in  difpute, 
Flew  high  ;  and  as  his  chriftjan  fury  rofe, 
Pamn'd  all  for  heretic;;  who  durft  oppofe. 

Thus  far  my  charity  this  path  has  try'd ; 
A  much  unfkilful,  but  wellrmeauing.guide  :  [bred 
Vet  what  they  are,  ev'n  thefe  crude  thoughts  were 
By  reading  that  which  better  thou  haft  i  eao\, 
Thy  matchlels  author's  work  :  which  thou,  my 

friend, 

By  well  tranflating  better  doft  commend  : 
Thofe  youthful  hours  which,  of  thy  equals  moft 
Jn  toys  have  fquander'd,  or  in  vice  have  loft, 
Thofe  hours  haft  thou  to  nobler  ufe  employ'd; 
And  the  fevere  delights  of  truth  enjoy'd. 
Witntfs  this  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 
The  crabbed  toil  of  'many  thoughtful  years, 
Spent  by  my  author,  in  the  lifting  care 
Of  rabbins  old  fophifticated  ware 
From  gold  divine;  which  he  who  well  can  fort 
May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  fport. 
A  treafure,  which  if  country  curates  buy, 
They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy  : 
gave  pains  in  various  readings,  and  tranflatipns  ; 
And  without  Hebrew  make  moft  leara'd  quota 
tions. 

A  work  fo  full  with  various  learning  fraught, 
SQ  nicely  ponder'd,  y^t  fo  ftronglv  wrought, 


As  nature's  height  and  art's  laft  hand  requir*  J : 
As  much  as  man  could  compafs,  uninfpir'd. 
Where  we  may  fee  whac  errors  have  been  made 
Both  in  the  copyers  and  tranflators  trade  : 
How  Jewilh,  Popifh.  interefts  have  prevail'd, 
And  where  infallibility  has  fail'd. 

For  fome,  who  have  his  fecret  meaning  guefs'd, 
Have  foand  our  author  not  too  much  a  prieft  : 
For  faihion-fake  he  feems  to  have  recourfc 
To  pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force  ; 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  fubdue, 
Could  not  but  find  th,e  weaknefs  of  the  new  : 
If  fcriyture,  though  deriv'd  from  heavenly  birth. 
Has  been  but  carelefsly  prefery'd  on  earth ; 
If  God's  own  people,  who  of  God  before 
Knew  what   we  know,  and  had  been  promis'd 

more, 

In  fuller  terms,  of  heaven's  afiifting  care, 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  ftudy  fparc 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  unperplext, 
Let  in  grofs  errors  to  corrupt  the  text, 
Omitted  paragraphs,  embroil'd  the  fenfe, 
With  vajn  traditions  ftopt  the  gaping  fence, 
Which  every  common  hand  pull'd  up  with  eafe  t 
What  fafety  from  fuch  brulhwoodrhelps  as  thefe? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  fecur'd, 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  founds  endur'd  ? 
Which  thus  tranfmitted,  if  one  mouth  has  fail'd, 
Immorul  lyes  on  ages  are  intail'd  : 
And  that  fome  fuch  have  been,  is  prov'd  too  plain:; 
If  we  confider  infereft,  church,  and  gain. 

O  but,  fays  one,  tradition  fet  alide, 
Where  can  we  hope  for  an  unerring  guide  ? 
For  fince  th*  original  fcripturc  has  been  loft. 
All  copies  difagreeing,  maim'd  the  moft, 
Or  chriftian  faith  can  have  no  certain  ground^ 
Or  truth  in  church-tradition  muft  be  found. 

Such  an  omnifcient  church  we  wifh  indeed ; 
'Twere  worth  both  Teftaments ;  caft  in  the  creed ; 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  fo  fure, 
As  can  all  doubts  refplve,  all  truth  fecure, 
Then  her  infallibility,  as  well 
Where  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame,  can  tell ; 
Reftore  loft  canon  with  as  little  pains, 
As  truly  explicate  what  ftill  remains  :' 
Which  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do;          *y 
Unlefs  like  Efdras  they  could  write  it  new  :        V 
Strange  confidence  ftill  to  interpret  true,  j 

Yet  not  be  fure  jhat  all  they  have  explain'd 
Is  in  the  bleft  original  contain'd. 
More  fafe,  and  much  more  modeft  'tis,  to  fay 
God  would  not  leave  mankind  withput  a  way  t 
And  that  the  fcriptures,  though  not  every  where 
Free  from  corruption,  or  intire,  or  clear, 
Are  uncorrupt,  fufEcient,  clear,  intire, 
In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 
If  others  in  the  fame  glafs  better  fee, 
'Tis  for  themfelves  they  took,  but  not  for  me  > 
For  my  falvation  muft  its  doom  receive.. 
Not  from  what  others,  but  what  1  believe. 

Muft  all  tradition  then  be  fet  afide  ? 
This  to  affirm,  were  ignorance  or  pride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  fome  needful  fure 
To  faying  faith,  that  fcripture  loaves  obfcurc  ? 
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Which  arery  fe&  wifl  wrcft  a  feve ral  ways 

For  what  one  fedl  interprets,  all  feels  may  : 

We  hold,  and  fay  we  prove  from  fcripture  plain,  J 

That  Chrift  is  God ;  the  bold  Socinian 

From  the  fame  fcripture  urges  he's  but  man.      J 

Now  what  appeal  can  end  th*  important  fuit  ? 

Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute. 

Shall  I  fpeak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Aflame  an  honed  layman's  liberty  ? 
I  think,  according  to  my  little  flcill, 
To  my  own  mother-church  fubmitting  ftill, 
That  many  have  been  fav'd,  and  many  may, 
"Who  never  heard  this  queftion  brought  in  play. 
Th'  unletter'd  Chriftian,  who  believes  in  grofs, 
Plods  on  to  heaven  ;  and  ne'er  is  at  a  lofs  : 
For  the  ftreight-gate  would  be  made  ftreighter  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  by  nature  form'd,  with  learning  fraught, 
Born  to  inftrurt,  as  others  to  be  taught, 
IMuft  fhidy  well  the  facred  page ;  and  fee 
Which  doclrine,  this,  or  that,  does  beft  agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine  : 
And  plainliefl  points  to  heaven's  reveal'd  defign  : 
Which  expofition  flows  from  genuine  fenfe, 
And  which  is  forc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  ufelefs  here  : 
"When  general,  old,  difinterefted,  clear: 
That  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the  page, 
Ciives  truth  the  reverend  majefly  of  age  : 
Confirms  its  force  by  bideing  every  teft  ; 
For  beft  authorities,  next  rules,  are  beft. 
And  ftill  the  nearer  to  the  fpring  we  go 
JVTorc  limpid,  more  unfoil'd,  the  waters  flow. 
Thus  firft  traditions  were  a  proof  alone ; 
Could  we  be  certain  fuch  they  were,  fo  known  : 
But  fincc  fome  flaws  in  long  defcent  may  be, 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
Iv'n  Arius  and  Pelagius  durft  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  fpoke. 
Such  difference  Is  there  in  an  oft-told  tale  : 
But  truth  by  its  own  finews  will  prevail. 
Tradition  \vritten  therefore  more  commends 
Authority,  than  what  from  voke  defcends  : 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  facred  hiftory  : 
Which,  from  the  univerlal  church  recciv'd, 
1*  try'd,  and  after,  for  itfclf  believ'd. 

The  partial  Papifts  would  infer  from  hence 
Their  church,  in  laft  refort.fhould  judge  the  fenfe. 
But  firft  they  would  affume  with  wondcrous  art, 
Themfelvcs  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but  part 
Of  that  vaft  frame  the  church;  yet  grant  they 

were 

The  handcrs-down,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A  right  t'interprct  ?  or  would  they  alene, 
Who  brought  the  prcfcnt,  claim  it  for  their  own  ? 
The  book's  a  common  largefs  to  mankind  ; 
Not  more  for  them  lhan  every  man  dcfign'd  : 
The  weir  4mc  news  is  in  the  letter  found  ; 
The  carrier's  not  commiffion'd  to  expound. 
It  fpeaks  itfclf,  and  what  it  does  contain, 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  time»  o'crgrgwn  with  ruft  and  ignorance 
A  gaiaful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance  : 


When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  lew, 
And  none  but  priefts  were  authoriz'd  to  know  t 
When  what  fmall  knowledge  was,  in  them  di£ 

dwell; 

And  he  a  God  who  could  but  read  and  fpell ; 
Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail  : 
She  parcel'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail : 
But  ftill  expounded  what  fhe  fold  or  gave  ; 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and  fave  : 
Scripture  was  fcarce,  and,  as  the  market  went, 
Poor  laymen  took  falvation  on  content ; 
As  needy  men  take  money  good  or  bad  : 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  prieft's  they  hacy) 
Ytt  whate'er  falfe  conveyances  they  made, 
The  lawyer  ftill  was  certain  to  be  paid.         [well,* 
In  thofe  dark  times  they  learn'd  their  knack  fo' 
That  by  long  ufe  they  grew  infallible : 
At  laft  a  knowing  age  began  t'inquire 
If  they  the  book,  or  that  did  them  infpire : 
And  making  narrower  fearch  they  found,  though 

late, 
That  what  they  thought  the  prieft's,  was  their 

eftate : 

Taught  by  the  will  produc'd,  the  written  word, 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  record. 
Then  every  man  who  faw  the  title  fair, 
Claim'd  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a  fharc  : 
Confulted  foberly  his  private  good  ; 
And  fav'd  himfelf  as  cheap  as  e'er  he  could. 

'Tis  true,  my  friend,  and  far  be  flattery  hence, 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  confequence  : 
The  book  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand, 
Which  each  preium'd  he  beft  could  underftand, 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common  prey  j 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The  tender  page  with  horny  fifts  was  gall'd ; 
And  he  was  gifted  moft  that  loudeft  baul'd  : 
The  fpirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree  :  ^ 

And  every  member  of  a  company 
Was  of  his  trade,  and  of  the  Bible  free.  j 

Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  ufe  they  fouiid; 
But  men  would  ftill  be  itching  to  expound  ; 
Each  was  ambitious  of  th'  obfcureft  place, 
No  meafure  ta'en  from  knowledge,  all  from  grace. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care ; 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  fafting  and  by  prayer  : 
This  was  the  fruit  the  private,  ipirit  brought ; 
Qccafion'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thonght. 
While  crouds  unlearn'd,  with  rude  devotion  warm, 
About  the  facred  viands  buz  and  fwarm. 
The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood  ; 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 
A  thoufond  daily  feds  rife  up  and  die : 
A  thoufand  more  the  perifh'd  race  iupply  : 
So  all  we  make  of  heaven's  difcover'd  will, 
Is  not  to  have  it,  or  to  ufe  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  fame ;  on  feveral  fhelves 
If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourfelves. 

What  then  remains,  but,  waving  each  extrenu 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  ftem  ? 
Neither  fo  rich  a  treafure  to  forego ; 
Nor  proudly  feek  beyond  our  power  to  know  : 
Faith  is  not  built  on  difquifitions  vain; 
The  thy? gg  we  mufl  believe  are  few  and  plain,  ; 
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it,  fmce  men  will    believe    more  than  they 

need, 

And  every  man  will  make  himfelf  a  creed, 
In  doubtful  queftions  'tis  the  fafeft  way 
To  learn  what  unfufpe&ed  ancients  fay  : 
For  'tis  not  likely  we  fhould  higher  foar 
In  fearch  of  heaven,  than  all  the  church  before  : 
Npr  can  we  be  deceiv'd,  unlefs  we  fee 
The  fcripture  and  the  fathers  difagree. 
If  after  all  they  ftand  fufpedted  ftill, 
For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will ; 
*Tis  fome  relief,  that  points  not  clearly  known 
Without  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone  ; 


And,  after  hearing  what  our  church  can  fay, 
If  ftill  our  reafon  runs  another  way, 
That  private  reafon  'tis  more  juft  to  curb, 
Than  by  difputes  the  public  peace  difturb  ; 
For  points  obfcure  are  of  fmall  ufe  to  learn, 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 

Thus  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear  t 
Yet  neither  praife  expect,  nor  cenfure  fear  : 
And  this  unpolifh'd  rugged  verfe  I  chofe ; 
As  fitted  for  difcourfe,  and  neareft  profe  : 
For  while  from  facred  truth  I  do  not  fwerve, 
Tom  Sternhold's  or  Tom  Shadweli'a  rhymes  wilt 
ferve. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THIS  tnmflation  of  monficur  Boileau'»  Art  of 
Poetry  was  made  in  the  year  1680,  by  Sir  Wil 
liam  Soame  of  Suffolk,  Baronet ;  who  being  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dryden,  defired 
his  revifal  of  it.  I  faw  the  manufcript  lie  in  Mr 
Dryden's  hands  for  above  fix  months,  who  made 
very  confiderable  alterations  in  it,  particularly 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Canto  :  and  it  being 
bis  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  apply  the 
poem  to  EngUlh  writers,  than  keep  to  the  French 


names,  as  it  wan  firft  tranflated,  Sir  William . 
defired  he  would  take  the  pains  to  make  that 
alteration ;  and  accordingly  that  was  entirely 
done  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  poem  was  flrft  publifhed  in  the  year  1683 ; 
Sir  William  was  after  fent  ambaifador  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  but  died 
in  the  voyage. 

J.  Tow  stftf 
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C  A  14  T  O      I. 


RASH  author,  'tis  a  vain  prefumptuous  crime, 

TO  undertake  the  facred  art  of  rhyme  ; 

If  at  thy  birth  the  ftars  that  ruF'd  thy  fenfe 

Shone  riot  with  a  poetic  influence ; 

In  thy  ftrait  genius  thou  wilt  fliil  be  bound, 

find  Phoebus  deaf,  and  Pegafus  unfound, 

You  then  that  burn  with  the  defire  to  try 
The  dangerous  courfe  of  charming  poetry; 
Forbear  in  fruitlefs  verfe  to  lofe  your  time, 
Or  take  for  genius  the  defire  of  rhyme  :  • 
Fear  the  allurements  of  a  fpacious  bait, 
And  well  confider  your  own  force  and  weight. 

Nature  abounds  in  wits  of  every  kind, 
And  for  each  author  can  a  talent  find : 
One  may  in  verfe  defcribe  an  amorous  flame^ 
Another  fharpen  a  fhort  epigram  : 
Waller  a  hero's  mighty  ads  extol, 
Spenfer  fing  Rofalind  in  paftoral : 
But  authors  that  themfeives  too  much  efteem, 
Lofe  their  own  genius,  and  miftake  their  theme  j 
Thus  in  times  paft  Dubartas  vainly  writ, 
Allaying  facred  truth  with  trifling  wit, 
Impertinently,  and  without  delight, 
Defcrib'd  the  Ifraelites  triumphant  flight, 
And  following  Mofes  o'er  the  fandy  plain, 
Perifti'd  with  Pharaoh  in  th'  Arabian  main, 

Whate'er  you  write  of  pleafant  or  fublime, 
Always  let  fenfe  accompany  your  rhyme  : 
Falfely  they  feem  each  other  to  oppofe ; 
Rhyme  muft  be,  made  with  reafon's  laws  to  clofe: 
And  when  to  conquer  her  you  bend  your  force, 
The  mind  will  triumph  in  the  noble  courfe; 
To  reafon's  yoke  (he  quickly  will  incline, 
Which,  far  from  hurting,  renders  her  divine  : 
But  if  neglected,  will  as  eafily  ftray, 
And  mafcer  reafou  which  (he  fhould  obey. 


Love  reafon  then  j  and  let  whatever  you  Write 
Borrow  from  her  its  beauty,  force,  and  light. 
Mod  writers  mounted  on  a  refty  Mufe, 
Extravagant  and  fenfelefs  objects  choofe ; 
They  think  they  err,  if  in  their  verfe  they  fall 
On  any  thought  that's  plain  or  natural : 
Fly  this  excefs,  and  let  Italians  b« 
Vain  authors  of  falfe  glittering  poetry. 
All  ought  to  aim  at  fenfe ;  but  moft  in  vain 
Strive  the  hard  pafs  and  flippery  path  to  gain : 
You  drown,  if  to  the  right  or  left  you  ftray; 
Reafon  to  go  has  often  but  one  way. 
Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  his  own  thought^ 
Purfues  its  objects  till  'tis  over-wrought : 
Tf  he  defcribes  a  houfe,  he  fhews  the  face, 
And  after  walks  you  round  from  place  to  place; 
Here  is  a  vifta,  there  the  doors  unfold, 
Balconies  here  are  ballaftred  with  gold ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls, 
"  The  feftoons,  freezes,  and  the  aftragals  :'* 
Tir'd  with  his  tedious  pomp,  away  I  run, 
And  flcip  o'er  twenty  pages  to  be  gone.        ; \j-fcj 
Of  fuch  defcriptions  the  vain  folly  fee, 
And  fhun  their  barren  fuperfluity. 
All  that  is  needlefs  carefully  avoid; 
The  mind  once  fatisfy'd  is  quickly  cloy'd  ? 
He  cannot  write  who  knows  not  to  give  o'er ; 
To  mend  one  fault,  he  makes  a  hundred  more  : 
A  verfe  was  weak  ;  you  turn  it,  much  too  ftrong, 
And  grow  obfcure  for  fear  you  fhould  be  long. 
Some  are  not  gaudy,  but  arc  flat  and  dry ; 
Not  to  be  low,  another  foars  too  high. 
Would  you  of  every  one  deferve  the  praife  ? 
In  writing,  vary  your  difcourfe  and  phraic  J 
A  frozen  ftile  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flows, 
Inftead  of  pleating,  makes  us  gape  and  doze, 
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Thofe  tedious  author*  are  efteem'd  by  none 
Who  tire  us,  humming  the  fame  heavy  tone. 
Happy  who  in  his  vcrfe  can  gently  fteer, 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleafant  to  fevere ; 
His  works  will  he  admir'd  wherever  found, 
And  oft  with  buyers  will  be  compaft  round. 
In  all  you  write,  be  neither  low  nor  vile  : 
The  mcancft  theme  may  have  a  proper  ftile. 

The  dull  burlefquc  appear'd  with  impudence, 
And  pleas'd  by  novelty  in  fpite  of  fenfe. 
All,  eiccpt  trivial  points,  grew  out  of  date   ; 
parnafTus  fpoke  the  cant  of  Billingfgaie  : 
Botindlf  fs  and  mad,  diforder'd  rhyme  was  feen  : 
Difguis'd  Apollo  chang'd  to'Harlequin. 
This  plague,  which  firft  in  country  towns  began, 
Citic*  and  kingdoms  quickly  over-ran  : 
The  dulleft  fcribblers  fome  admirers  found, 
And  the  Mock  Tempeft  was  a  while  renown'd  : 
But  tbis  low  ftuff  the  town  at  laft  defpis'd, 
And  fcorn'd  the  folly  that  they  once  had  priz'd  ; 
Diftinguifh'd  dull  from  natural  and  plain, 
And  left  the  villages  to  Fleckno's  reign. 
Lee  not  fo  mean  a  ftile  your  Mufe  debafe ; 
iBut  learn  from  Butler  the  buffooning  grace ; 
And  let  burlefquc  in  ballads  be  employ'd  ; 
Yet  noify  bombaft  carefully  avoid, 
J4or  think  to  raife,  though  on  Pharfaliah's  plain, 
"  Millions  of  mourning  mountains  of  the  flain  :" 
3*Ior  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods. 
Choofe  a  juft  ftile,  be  grave  without  conftraint, 
Creat  without  pride,  and  lovely  without  paint : 
"Write  what  your  reader  may  be  pleas'd  to  hear ; 
And  for  the  meafure  have  a  careful  ear. 
On  eafy  numbers  fix  your  happy  choice  : 
Of  jarring  founds  avoid  the  odious  noife  : 
The  fulleft  verfe  and  the  moft  labour'd  fenfe, 
Diipleafe  us,  if  the  ear  once  take  offence. 
Our  ancient  verfe,  as  homely  as  the  times, 
"Was  rude,  unmeafur'd,  only  tagg'd  with  rhymes ; 
Untnber  aiul  cadence  that  have  fince  been  fhewn, 
To  thofe  unpolifh'd  writers  were  unknown. 
Fairfax  was  he,  who,  in  that  darker  age, 
Uy  his  juft  rules  reftrain'd  poetic  rage  ; 
Spenfer  did  next  in  paftorals  excel, 
And  taught  the  nobler  art  of  writing  well ; 
To  ftrictcr  rules  the  ftanza  did  rcftrain, 
And  found  for  poetry  a  richer  vein. 
Then  Davenant  came,  who,  with  new-found  art, 
Chang'd  all,  fpoil'd  all,  and  had  his  way  apart ; 
His  haughty  Mufe  all  others  did  defpife, 
And  thought  in  triumph  to  bear  off  the  prize, 
Till  the  fharp-lighted  critics  of  the  times 
In  their  Mock-Gondibcrt  expos'd  his  rhymes ; 
The  laurels  he  pretended  did  refufe, 
And  dafh'd  the  hopes  of  his  afpiring  Mufe. 
Thu  headftrong  writer  falling  from  on  high, 
Mide  following  authors  take  Icfs  liberty. 
"Waller  came  laft,  but  wa»  the  firft  whofc  art, 
Tuft  weight  and  meafure  did  to  vcrfe  impart ; 
That  of  a  well-plac'd  word  conld  teach  the  force, 
Aod  (hcw'd  for  poetry  a  nobler  courfe  : 
Hit  happy  genius  did  our  tongue  refine, 
And  cafy  word*  with  plwfing  numbers  join  : 


His  verfes  to  go«d  method  did  apply, 
And  chang'd  hard  difcord  to  foft  harmony. 
All  own'd  his  laws ;  which,  long  apprpv'd 

try'd, 

To  prefent  authors  now  may  be  a  guide., 
Tread  boldly  in  his  fteps,  fccure  from  fear, 
And  be,  like  him,  in  your  expreffions  clear. 
If  in  your  verfe  you  drag,  and  fenfe  delay, 
My  patience  tires,  my  fancy  goes  aftray ; 
And  from  your  vain  difcourfe  I  turn  my  mind, 
Nor  fearch  an  author  troublefome  to  find. 
There  is  a  kind  of  wtiter  pleas'd  with  found, 
Whofe  fuftian  head    with    clouds  is   compafs'c 

round, 

No  reafon  can  difperfe  them  with  its  light, 
Learn  then  to  think  e'er  you  pretend  to  write. 
As  your  idea  's  clear,  or  elfe  obfcure, 
Th'  expreffion   follows  perfect  or  impure  : 
What  we  conceive  with  eafe  we  can  exprefs ; 
Words  to  the  notions  flow  with  readinefs. 

Obferve  the  language  well  in  all  you  write, 
And  fwerve  not  from  it  in  your  loftieft  flight. 
The  fmootheft  verfe  and  the  exaAeft  fenfe 
Difpleafe  us,  if  ill  Englifh  give  offence  ; 
A  barbarous  phrafe  no  reader  can  approve ; 
Nor  bombaft,  noife,  or  affectation  love. 
In  (hort,  without  pure  language,  what  you  write 
Can  never  yield  us  profit  nor  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinking ;  never  work  in  hafte ; 
And  value  not:  yourfelf  for  writing  faft. 
A  rapid  poem,  with  fuch  fury  writ, 
Shews  want  of  judgment,  not  abounding  wit. 
More  pleas'd  we  are  to  fee  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  ftreams  along  a  flowery  mead, 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents  roar, 
With  foamy-waters  on  a  muddy  fhore. 
Gently  make  hafte,  of  labour  not  afraid  : 
A  hundred  times  confider  what  you  've  faid  : 
Polifh,  repolifh,  every  colour- lay, 
And  fometimes  add,  but  oftener  take  away. 
'Tis  not  enough  when  fwarming  faults  are  writ, 
That  here  and  there  are  fcatter'd  fparks  of  wit ; 
Each  object  muft  be  fix'd  in  the  due  place, 
And  differiug  parts  have  correfponding  grace : 
Till,  by  a  curious  art  difpos'd,  we  find 
One  perfect  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  join'd. 
Keep  to  your  fubjedt  clofe  in  all  you  fay; 
Nor  for  a  founding  fentence  ever  ftray. 
The  public  cenfure  for  your  writings  fear, 
And  to  yourfelf  be  critic  moft  fevere. 
Fantaftic  wits  their  darling  follies  love  ; 
But  find  you  faithful  friends  that  will  approve, 
That  on  your  works  may  look  with  careful  eyes, 
And  of  your  faults  be  zealous  enemies  : 
Lay  by  an  author's  pride  and  vanity, 
And  from  a  friend  a  flatterer  defcry, 
Who  feems  to  like,  but  means  not  what  he  fays  : 
Embrace  true  counfcl,  but  fufpe<ft  falfe  praife. 
A  fycophant  will  every  thing  admire  : 
Each  verfe,  each  fentence,  fets  his  foul  on  fire  : 
All  is  divine  !  there's  not  a  word  amift  I 
He  fhakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tenderncfsj 
He-  overpowers  you  with  his  mighty  praife. 
Truth  never  moves  in  thofe  impetuous  ways ; 
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A  faithful  friend  is  careful  of  your  fame, 
And  freely  Will  your  heedlefs  errors  blame  j 
He  cannot  pardon  a  neglected  line, 
But  verfe  to  rule  and  order  will  confine. 
Reprove  of  words  the  too  affected  found  $ 
Here  the  fenfe  flags,  and  your  expre'ffion's  round, 
Your  fancy  tires,  and  your  difcourfe  grows  vain, 
Your  terms  improper,  make  them  juil  and  plain. 
Thus  'tis  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom  ufe; 
But  authors.,  partial  to  their  darling  Mufe, 
Tiunk  to  protect  it  they  have  juft  pretence, 
And  at  your  friendly  counfel  take  offence. 
Said  y«u  of  this,  that  the  expreffion's  flat  ? 
Your  fervant,  Sir,  you  muft  excufe  me  that, 
He  anfwers  you.     This  word  has  here  no  grace, 
Pray  leave  it  out:  That,  Sir,  *sth.e  proper/eft  place. 
VOL.  VI. 


This  turn  I  like  not :  'Tis  a  approv'd  by  all. 
Thus,  refolute  not  from  one  fault  to  fall, 
If  there's  a  fy liable  of  which  you  doubt, 
'Tis  a  fure  reafon  not  to  blot  it  out. 
Yet  ftill  he  fays  you  may  his  faults  confute, 
And  over  him  your  power  is  abfolute  : 
But  of  his  feign'd  humility  take  heed ; 
'Tis  a  bait  laid  to  make  you  hear  him  read. 
And  when  he  leaves  you  happy  in  his  Mule, 
Reftlefs  he  runs  fome  other  to  abufc, 
And  often  finds ;  for  in  our  fcribbling  times 
No  fool  can  want  a  fot  to  praife  liis  rhymes  : 
The  flatted  work  has  ever  in  the  court 
Met  with  fome  zealous  afs  for  its  fupport : 
And  in  all  times  a  forward  fcribbling  fop 
Has  found  fome  greater  fool  to  cry  him  up. 
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B 


.'irr:;  ic  uie'h'  o 
l.att  s  the  rattli 


PASTORAL. 

'",  when  rifing  from  her  bed, 
•»,ondc  drefffs  not  her  head, 
r-ai'l,  or  coftly  fcents, 
•  i£  fields  her  ornaments  : 
,  hut  plain  withal, 
-. >r:t<ft  j:atloral  : 
'!-.  thing  has  of  fierce, 
tj  of  a  lofty  verfe  : 
There  native  beauty  pleafes,  and  excites, 
And  never  with  hurfh  founds  the  ear  ufFtights. 
But  in  this  ftile  a  poet  often  fpent, 
In  ni'^e  throws  by  his  rural  instrument, 
And  vainly,  when  diforder'd  thoughts  abound, 
Amidft  the  Eclogue  makes  the  trumpet  found  : 
Tan  flics  alarm'd  into  the  neighbouring  woods, 
And  frighted  nymphs  dive  down  into  the  floods. 
OppoVd  to  this  another,  low  in  ftyle, 
Makes  fhcpheriis  fpeak  a  language  bafe  and  vile  : 
Hi*  writings  flat  and  heavy,  without  found, 
Kifling  the  earth,  and  creeping  on  the  ground; 
You'd  fwcar  that  Randal,  in  his  ruftic  (trains. 
Again  was  quavciing  to  the  country  fwains, 
And  changing,  without  csrc  of  found  or  drtfs, 
Srrcpl.on  and  Phyllis,  into  Tom  and  Defs. 
'Twixt  thcfc  extremes  'tis  hard  to  keep  the  right ; 
Tor  guides  take  Virgil,  and  read  Theocrite  : 
Be  their  juft  writing,  by  the  Gods  infpir'd, 
Your  ccnftact  pattern  praftia'd  and  admii'd. 


By  them  alone  you'll  eafily  comprehend 
How  poets,  without  fhame,  may  condefcend 
To  fiiig  of  gardens,  fields,  of  flowers,  and  fruit. 
To  ftir  up  fhcpherds,  and  to  tune  the  flute; 
Of  love's  rewards  to  tell  the  happy  hour, 
Daphne  a  tree,  Narciffus  made  a  flower, 
And  hy  what  means  the  Eclogue  yet  has  power 
To  make  the  woods  worthy  a  conqueror  : 
This  of  their  writings  is  the  grace  and  flight ; 
Their  rifings  lofty,  yet  not  out  of  fight. 


ELEGY. 

The  Elegy,  that  loves  a  mournful  ftile, 
With  unbound  hair  weeps  at  a  funeral  pile  ; 
It  paints  the  lover's  torments  and  delights, 
A  miflrefs  flatters,  threatens,  and  invites  : 
But  well  thefe  raptures,  if  you'll  make  us  fee, 
You  muft  Jtnow  love  as  well  as  poetry. 
I  hate  thofe  luke-warm  authors,  whofe  forc'd  fire 
In  a  cold  ftile  defcribes  a  hot  delire, 
That  figh  by  rule,  and  raging  in  cold  blood 
Their  fluggifh  Mufe  whip  to  an  amorous  mood  : 
Their  tranfports  feign'd  appear  but  flat  and  vain  j 
They  always  figh,  and  always  hng  their  chain, 
Adore  their  prifon,  and  their  fuflerings  bkft, 
Make  fenfe  and  reafon  quarrel  as  they  pleafe. 
'Twas  not  of  old  in  this  affected  tone, 
That  fmooth  Tibullus  made  his  amorous  moan  j 
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Nor  Ovid,  when  inflru&ed  from  above, 
By  nature's  rules  he  taught  the  art  of  love. 
The  heart  in  Elegies  forms  the  difcuurfe. 


OD  F. 

The  Ode  is  bolder,  and  has  greater  force, 
^/lounting  to  heaven  in  her  ambitious  flight, 
Atnongft  the  gods  and  herca  takes  delight ; 
Of  Pifa's  wreftlers  tells  the  ,'mewy  force, 
And  fings  the  dufty  conqueror's  glorious  courfe  : 
To  Simo's  flreams  docs  fierce  Achilles  bring, 
And  makes  the  Ganges  bow  to  Britain's  king. 
Sometimes  fhe  flies  like  an  induftrious  bee,    - 
And  robs  the  flowers  by  nature's  chemiftry, 
pefcribes  (he  ihepherd's  dances,  feafts,  and  blels, 
Ar.dboafts  from  Phyllis  to  furprize  a  kifs, 
When  gently  {he  rrfifts  with  feign'd  remorfe, 
That  what  Ihe  grants  may  feem  to  be  by  force. 
Her  generous  ftile  at  random  oft  will  part, 
And  by  a  brave  diforder  (hews  her  art. 
Unlike  thofe  fearful  poets,  whofe  cold  rhyme 
In  all  their  raptures  keeps  exacteft  time, 
That  fing  th'  illuftrious  hero's  mighty  praife 
(Lean  writers  1)  by  the  terms  of  weeks  and  days; 
And  dare  not  from  leaft  circurnftances  part, 
But  take  all  towns  by  ftridteft  rules  of  art  : 
Apollo  drives  thofe  fops  from  his  abode  ; 
And  fome  have  faid  that  once  the  humorous  god 
Refolving  all  fuch  fcribblers  to  confound, 
For  the  fhprt  Sonnet  order'd  this  ftrict  bound  : 
Set  rules  for  the  juft  meafure,  and  the  time. 
The  eafy  running  and  alternate  rhyme ; 
But,  above  all,  thofe  licences  deny'd 
Which  in  thefe  writings  the  lame  fenfe  fupply'd  ; 
Forbad  an  ufelefs  line  fhould  find  a  place, 
Or  a  repeated  word  appear  with  grace, 
A  faultlefs  Sonne't,  finifh'd  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedioro  volumes  of  loofe  poetry. 
A  hundred  fcribbling  authors  without  ground, 
Believe  they  have  this  only  phcenix  found  : 
When  yet  th'  exa&eft  fcarce  have  two  or  three, 
Among  whole  tomes  from  faults  and  cenfure  free. 
The  reft  but  little  read,  regarded  lei's, 
Are  Ihovel'd  to  the  paftry  from  the  prefs. 
Clofmg  the  fenfe  within  the  meafur'd  time, 
*Tis  hard  to  fit  the  reafon  to  the  rhyme. 


EPIGRAM. 

The  Epigram,  with  little  art  compos'd, 
Is  one  good  ientencc  in  a  diftich  clos'd. 
Thefe  points,  that  by  Italians  firft  were  priz'd, 
Our  ancient  authors  knew  not,  or  defpis'd  : 
The  vulgar,  dazzled  with  the  glaring  light, 
To  their  falfe  pleafures  quickly  they  invite ; 
But  public  favour  fo  increas'd  their  pride, 
They  overwhelm'd  Parnaflus  with  their  tide. 
The  Madrigal  at  firft  was  overcome, 
And  tlis  proud  Sonnet  fell  by  the  fame  doom  ; 


With  thefe  grave  Tragedy  adorn'd  her  flights, 

And  mournful  KU'-y  her  funeral  rites  : 

A  hero  never  fuil'd  them  on  the  ftage, 

Without  his  point  a  lovtr  dtirft  not  rage; 

The  amorous  ihepherds  took  more  care  to  prove 

True  to  his  point,  than  faithful  to  their  love. 

Bach  word  like  Janus  had  a  double  face  : 

And  prole,  as  well  us  verle,  aUow'd  it  place : 

The  lawyer  with  conceits  adorn'd  his  fpeech, 

The  parlbn  without  quibbling  could  not  preacfc. 

At  laft  af&onted  reafon  lock'd  about, 

And  from  all  ierious  matters  fhut  them  out  : 

Declar'd  that  none  ihould  ufe  them  without  fhante, 

Except  a  fcattering  in  the  Epigram  ; 

Provided  that  by  art,  and  in  due  time, 

They  turn'd  upon  the  thought,  and  not  the  rhyme. 

Thus  in  all  parts  diforders  did  abate  : 

Yet  quibblers  in  the  court  had  leave  to  p^ate  : 

Infipid  jefters,  and  unpleafant  fools, 

A  corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls, 

'Tis  not,  but  that  fometimes  a  dexterous  Mufe 

May  with  advantage  a  turn'd  lenfe  abufe, 

And  on  a  word  may  trifle  tyiJi  addrefs; 

But  above  all,  avoid  the  fond  excefs; 

And  think  not,  when  your  verfe  and  fenfe  are  lamc^j 

Wjth  a  dull  point  to  tag  your  Epigram. 

Each  poem  his  perfection  has  apart ; 
The  Britifh  round  in  plainnefs  (hews  his  art. 
The  Ballad,  though  the  pride  of  ancient  time, 
Has  often  nothing  but  his  humorous  rhyme  ; 
The  Madrigal  may  fofter  paflions  move, 
And  breathe  the  tender  ecflafies  of  love. 
Defire  to  mew  itfelf,  and  not  to  wrong, 
Arm'd  Virtue  firft,  with  Satire  in  its  tongue. 


SATIRE. 

Lucilus  was  the  man  who,  bravely  bold, 
To  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  hold, 
Protected  humble  goodnefs  from  reproach, 
Shew'd  worth  on  foot,  and  rafcals  in  the  coach. 
Horace  hispleafing  wit  to  this  did  add, 
And  none  unceniiir'd  could  be  fool  or  mad  : 
Unhappy  was  that  wretch,  whofe  name  might  be 
Squar'd  to  the  rules  of  their  {harp  poetry. 
Perfius  obfcure,  but  full  of  fenfe  and  wit, 
AfFe<5tedvbrevity  in  all  he  writ  : 
And  Juvenal,  learned  as  thofe  times  could  be, 
Too  far  did  ftretch  his  {harp  hyperbole; 
Though  horrid  truths  through  all  his  labours  fliine, 
In  what  he  writes  there's  fomething  of  divine, 
Whether  he  blames  the  Caprean  debauch, 
Or  of  Sejanus'  fall  tells  the  approach, 
Or  that  he  makes  the  trembling  fenate  corns 
To  the  ftern  tyrant  to  receive  their  doom; 
Or  Roman  vice  in  coarfeft  habits  fhevvs, 
And  paints  an  emprefs  reeking  from  the  flews  i 
In  all  he  writes  appears  a  noble  fire  ; 
To  follow  fuch  a  mafter  then  define. 
Chaucer  alone,  fix'd  on  this  folid  bafe, 
In  his  old  ftyle  conferves  a  modern  grnce : 
Too  happy,  if  the  freedom  of  his  rhymes 
Offended  not  the  method  of  our  times. 
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The  Latin  writers  decency  neglect ; 

But  modern  authors  challenge  our  refpect, 

And  at  imnv.ckft  writings  take  offence, 

If  clean  exprcffion  cover  not  the  fcnfe. 

1  love  (harp  Satire,  from  obfcenenefs  free; 

Not  impudence  that  preaches  modefty  : 

Our  Englifh,  who  in  malice  never  fail, 

Hence  in  lampoons  and  libels  learn  to  rail; 

Plcafam  detraction,  that  by  finging  goes 

From  mouth  to  mouth,  and  as  it  marches  grows : 

Our  freedom  in  our  poetry  we  fee, 

That  child  of  joy  begot  by  liberty. 

But,  vain  blafphemy,  tremble  when  you  choofe 

God  for  the  fubject  of  your  impious  Mufe  : 

At  laft,  thofe  jefts  which  libertines  invent^ 

Bring  the  lewd  author  to  jufl  punifhment. 


Ev'n  in  a  fong  there  muft  be  art  and  fenfe ; 
Yet  fometimes  we  havefeen,  that  wine,  or  char 
Have  warm'd  cold  brains,  and  given  dull  writei 

mettle, 

And  furnifli'd  out  a  fcenc  for  Mr.  Settle. 
But  for  one  lucky  hit,  that  made  thee  pleafe, 
Let  not  thy  folly  grow  to.  a  difeafe, 
Nor  think  thyfelf  a  wit ;  for  in  our  age 
If  a  warm  fancy  does  fome  fop  engage, 
He  neither  eats  nor  fleeps  till  he  has  writ, 
But  plagues  the  world  with  his  adulterate  wit, 
Nay^'tis  a  wonder,  if  in  his  dire  rage, 
He  prints  not  his  dull  follies  for  the  ftage  : 
And  in  the  front  of  all  his  fenfelefs  plays, 
Makes  David  Logan  crown  his  head  with  baye«. 
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CANTO     III. 


TRAGEDY. 

THERE'S  not  a  monfter  bred  beneath  the  fky 

But,  well  difpos'd  by  art,  may  pleafe  the  eye : 

A  curious  workman,  by  his  {kill  divine, 

From  an  ill  object  makes  a  good  defign. 

Thus,  to  delight  us,  Tragedy,  in  tears 

For  Oedipus,  provokes  our  hopes  and  fears  : 

For  parricide  Oreftes  afks  relief; 

And  to  increafe  our  pleafure  caufes  grief. 

You  then  that  in  this  noble  art  would  rife, 

Come  ;  and  in  lofty  verfe  difpute  the  prize. 

Would  you  upon  the  ftage  acquire  renown, 

And  for  your  judges  fummon  all  the  town  ? 

Would  you  your  words  for  ever  mould  remain, 

And  after  ages  pail  be  fought  again  ? 

In  all  you  write,  obferve  with  care  and  art 

To  move  the  paffions,  and  incline  the  heart. 

If  in  a  labour'd  a<St,  the  pleafing  rage 

Cannet  our  hopes  and  fears  by  turns  engage, 

Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raife; 

In  vain  with  learned  fcenes  you  fill  your  plays, 

Your  cold  difcourfe  can  never  move  the  mind 

Of  a  ftern  critic,  naturally  unkind; 

"Who,  juftly  tir'd  with  your  pedantic  flight, 

Or  falls  afleep,  or  cenfures  all  you  write. 

The  fecret  is,  attention  firft  to  gain; 

To  move  our  minds,  and  then  to  entertain  : 

That,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  fcenes, 

The  firft  may  fhew  us  what  the  author  means. 

I'm  tir'd  to  fee  an  a&or  on  the  ftage, 

That  knows  not  whether  he's  to  laugh  or  rage ; 

Who,  an  intrigue  unraveling  in  vain, 

Inftcad  of  pleafing  keeps  my  mind  in  pain, 


I'd  rather  much  the  naufeous  dunce  mould  fay 
l)ownright,  My  name  is  Hector  in  the  play  ; 
Than  with  a  mafs  of  miracles  ill-join'd, 
Confound  my  earg,  and  not  inftruift  my  mind. 
The  fubjecVs  never  foon  enough  expreft  ; 
Your  place  of  a&ion  muft  be  fix'd,  and  reft* 
A  Spanifli  poet  may  with  good  event, 
In  one  day's  fpace  whole  ages  reprefent ; 
There  oft  the  hero  of  a  wandering  ftage 
Begins  a  child,  and  ends  the  play  of  age  : 
But  we  that  are  by  reafon's  rules  confin'd, 
Will, that  with  art  the  poem  be  defign'd. 
That  unity  of  a&ion,  time,  and  place, 
Keep  the  ftage  full,  and  all  our  labours  grace. 
Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  eafe  conceiv'd ; 
Some  truths  may  be  too  ftrong  to  be  believ'd. 
A  foolifh  wonder  cannot  entertain  : 
My  mind's  not  rhov'd  if  your  difcourfe  be  Tain. 
You  may  relate  what  would  offend  the  eye  : 
Seeing,  indeed,  would  better  fatisfy ; 
But  there  are  objects  that  a  curious  art 
Hides*  from  the  eyes,  yet  offers  to  the  heart. 
The  mind  is  moft  agreeably  furpris'd, 
When  a  well-woven  fubje<ft,  long  difguis'd, 
You  on  a  fudden  artfully  unfold, 
And  give  the  whole  another  face  and  moulcj. 
At  firft  the  tragedy  was  void  of  art ; 
A  fong ;  where  each  man  danc'd  and  fung'hit  part* 
And  of  god  Bacchus  roaring  out  the  praife, 
Sought  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly  days : 
Then  wine  and  joy  were  feen  in  each  man's  eycf, 
And  a  fat  goat  was  the  beft  finger's  prize. 
Thefpis  was  firft,  who,  all  befmear'd  with  lee, 
Began  this  pkafure  for  pofterity  : 
fiij 
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And  wi-h  his  carted  a&ors,  and  a  fong, 

Amus'd  the  people  as  he  pafs'd  along 

Next  JEfchylus  the  different  pcrfons  plac'd, 

And  with  a  better  maflc  his  players  grac'd  ; 

T'pnn  a  theatre  his  verfe  cxprefs'd, 

And  fhow'd  his  hero  with  a  bufkin  drefs'd. 

Then  Sophocles,  the  genius  of  his  age, 

Incrcas'd  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  ftage, 

p.ngag'd  the  chorus  fong  in  every  part, 

And  p  liCi'd  rugged  verfe  by  rules  of  art  : 

He  in  the  Greek  did  thofc  perfections  gain, 

Which  the  weak  Latin  never  could  attsfiu, 

Our  piou<  fathers,  in  their  prieft-rid  age, 

A*  Impkns  and  prophane,  abhor 'd  the  ftage  : 

A  troop  of  filly  pilgrims,  as  'tis  faid,.        ..          ^ 

1-oolifhly  zealous,  fcandaloufly  play'd, 

Jnftrad  rf  neroes,  and  of  love's  complaints, 

The  angels,  God,  the  virgin,  ond  the  faints. 

At  )att,  right  reafon  did  his  laws  reveal, 

And  fhrw'd  the  folly  of  their  il!-plnc'd  zeal, 

.Siicnc'd  thofe  nonconformifts  of  the  age, 

And  rnifAI  the  lawful  heroes  of  the  ftage  ; 

Only  th'  Athenian  mafk  was  laid  afide, 

And  chorus  by  the  mufic  was  fupply'd. 

Ingenious  Icve,  inventive  in  new  arts, 

Mingled  in  plays,  and  quickly  touch'd  our  hearts 

This  paffion  never  could  refiftance  find. 

But  knows  the  fhortcll  paffage  to  the  mind. 

Paint  then,  I  'm  plcas'd  my  hero  be  in  love ; 

Hut  let  him  not  like  a  tame  fhepherd  move ; 

Let  not  Achilles  be  like  Thyrfis  i'een, 

Cr  for  a  Cyru*  {hew  an  Artaben ; 

That  ftruggling  oft  his  pafiions  we  may  find, 

The  frailty,  not  the  virtue  of  his  mind. 

Of  romance  heroes  fhun  the  low  defign  ; 

Yet  to  great  hearts  fome  human  frailties  join  : 

Achilles  mull  with  Homer's  heart  engage  ; 

1'or  an  affront  I  'm  plcas'd  to  lee  him  rage. 

Thofc  iit'.lc  failings  in  your  hero's  heart,     - 

Shew  that  of  man  and  nature  he  has  part : 

To  leave  known  rules  you  cannot  be  allow'd  ; 

Alakc  Agamemnon  covetous  and  proud, 

^'iincas  in  religious  rights  auflcrc, 

Keep*.')  each  rr.nn  his  proper  churader. 

Of  countries  and  of  times  the  humours  know;   * 

J-rom  different  climates  different  cuftoms  grow  : 

And  drive  to  fht:n  their  fault  -who  vainly  drefs 

An  antique  hero  like  fome  modern  afs; 

Who  make  old  Romans  like  our  Engliih  move, 

Shew  Cato  fparkifli,  or  make  Brutus  love. 

In  a  romance  thofe  errors  arc  excus'd  : 

There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we  're  amus'd  : 

Rules  too  ftvere  would  there  be  nfelefs  found ; 

But  the  Uriel  fcenc  muft  have  a  jufter  bfcund : 

Kiact  decorum  we  muft  always  find. 

II  then  you  form  fome  hero  in  your  mind, 

lit  fure  your  image  with  itfelf  agree; 

!'««;  what  he  firft  appears,  he  ftill  muft  be. 

Afte&cd  wits  will  naturally  incline 

To  paint  their  figures  by  their  own  defign  : 

Your  bully  poets,  bully  heroes  write  : 

Chapman  in  Buffy  d'  Ambois  took  delight, 

>d  thought  perfection  was  to  huff  and  fight, 
>*  ilc  nature  by  variety  doc«  plcafe ; 
Clothe  differing  pafiions  in  a  differing  drcfa  : 


Bold  anger,  in  rough  haughty  words  appears} 
Sorrow  is  humble,  and  diffolves  in  tears. 
Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  fury  rage, 
And  fhew  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  ftage ; 
Or  tell  in  vain  how  the  rough  Tanais  bore 
His  fevenfnld  waters  to  the  Euxine  fhore  ; 
Thefe  fwoln  expreffions,  this  affected  noife, 
Sliews  like  fome  pedant  that  declaims  to  boys. 
In  furrow  you  muft  fofter  methods  keep ; 
And,  to  excite  our  tears,  yourfelf  muft  weep. 
Thole  noify  words  with  which  ill  plays  abound, 
Come  not  from  hearts  that  are  in  fadnefs  drown'd. 

The  theatre'  for  a  young  poet's  rhymes 
Ts  a  bold  venture  in  our  knowing  times  : 
An  author  cannot  eafily  purchafe  fame  ; 
Critics  are  always  apt  to  hifs  and  bJame  : 
You  may  be  judg'd  by  every  aft  in  town, 
The  privilege  is  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
To  plcafe,  you  muft  a  hundred  Changes  try; 
Sometimes  be  humble,  then  muft  foar  on  high  : 
In  noble  thoughts  muft  every  where  abound, 
Be  eai'y,  plealant,  folid,  and  profound  :  . 
To  thefe  you  muft  furprifing  touches  join, 
And  fhew  us  a  new  wonder  in  each  line  : 
That  all,  i"  a  juft  method  well-defign'd, 
May  leave  a  ftrong  impreffion  in  the  mind. 
Thefe  are  the  arts  that  tragedy  maintain  : 
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But  the  Heroic  claims  a  loftier  frrain. 

In  the  narration  of  fome  great  defign, 

Invention,  art,  and  fable,  all  muft  join  : 

Here  fiction  muft  employ  its  utmoft  grace ; 

All  muft  affume  a  body,  mind,  and  face  : 

Each  virtue  a  divinity  is  ieen  ; 

Prudence  is  Pallas,  beauty  Paphos*  queen. 

'Tis  not  a  cloud  from  whence  fwift  lightnings  fly ; 

Bu*-  Jupiter,  that  thunders  from  the  Iky  : 

Nor  a  rough  ftorm  that  gives  the  failor  pain; 

But  angry  Neptune  plowing  up  the  main  : 

Echo's  no  more  an  empty  airy  found ; 

But  a  fair  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drown'd. 

Thus  in  the  endlcfs  treafure  of  his  mind, 

The  prv t  does  a  thoufand  figures  find, 

Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pours, 

And  ftrews  with  lavifh  hand  his  opening  flowers, 

'  I'is  not  a  wonder  if  a  temp^ft  bore 

The  Trojan  fleet  againft  the  Libyan  fhore; 

From  faithlefs  fortune  this  is  no  furprize, 

For  every  day  'tis  common  to  our  eyes ; 

But  angry  Juno,  that  fhe  might  deftroy, 

And  overwhelm  the  reft  of  ruin'd  Troy  : 

That  JBolus  with  the  fierce  goddefs  join'd, 

Open'd  the  hollow  prifons  of  the  wind  ; 

Till  ancrry  Neptune  looking  o'er  the  main, 

Rebukes  the  tempeft,  calms  the  waves  again, 

Their  veffels  from  the  dangerous quickfands  fleers; 

Thefe  are  the  fprings  that  move  our  hopes  aui 

fears; 

Without  thefe  ornaments  before  our  eyes, 
Th*  unfincw'd  poem  languifhes  and  dies  : 
Your  poet  in  his  art  will  always  fail, 
And  tell  you  but  a  dull  infipid  tale/ 
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In  vain  have  our  miftaken  authors  try'd 
To  lay  thefe  ancient  ornaments  alide, 
Thinking  our  God,  and  prophets  that  he  fent, 
Might  a&  like  thofe  the  poets  did  invent, 
To  fright  poor  rcadeis  in  each  line  with  hell, 
.And  talk  of  Satan,  Afhtaroth,  and  Bel; 
The  myfieries  which  Chriftians  muft  believe, 
Difdain  fuch  Ihifting  pageants  to  receive : 
The  gofpel  offers  nothing  to  our  thoughts 
But  penitence,  or  punifhment  for  faults; 
And  mingling  falsehoods  with  thofe  myfteries, 

I;    Would  make  our  facred  truths  appear  like  lies. 
Bcfules,  what  pleafure  can  it  he  :o  hear 
The  howlings  of  repining  Lucifer, 
Whofe  rage  at  your  imagin'd  hero  flies, 

r    And  oft  wirh  God  himfeif  difputes  the  prize  ? 
Taffo  you  '11  fay  has  done  it  with  apphufe  ? 
It  is  not  here  I  mean  to  judge  his  caufe  : 
Yet  though  our  age  has  fo  extoll'd  his  name, 
His  works  had  never  gain'd  immortal  fame, 
If  holy  Godfrey  in  his  ecftafies 
Had  only  conquer'd  Satan  on  his  knees; 
If  Tancred  ar.d  Armida's  pleaiing  form 
Did  not  his  melancholy  theme  adorn. 
*Tis  not,  that  Chriftian  poems  ought  to  he 
Fill'd  with  the  fictions  of  idolatry; 
But  in  a  common  fubjetfl  to  reject 

,'    The  guds,  and  heathen  ornaments  neglect ; 
To  banifh  Tritons  who  the  feas  invade, 
To  take  Pan's  whittle,  or  the  Fates  degrade, 

;    To  hinder  Charon  in  his  leaky  boat 

To  pafs  the  fhepherd  with  the  man  of  note, 

Is  with  vain  fcruplts  to  difturb  your  mind, 

And  feardi  perfection  yr.u  can  never  find  : 

As  well  they  may  forbid  us  to  prefent 

Prudence  or  Juftice  for  an  ornament, 

To  paint  old  Janus  with  his  front  of  brafs, 

And  take  from  Time  his  fey  the,  his  wings  and 

glafs. 

And  every  where,  as  'twere  idolatry, 
Banifh  descriptions  from  our  poetry, 
Leave  them  their  pious  follies  to  purfue ; 
But  let  our  reaion  fuch  vain  fears  fubdue  : 
And  let  us  not,  amongft  our  vanities, 
Of  the  true  God  create  a  Gcd  of  lies. 
In  fable  we  a  thoufand  plt-afures  fee, 
And  the  fmooth  names  feem  made  for  poetry ; 
As  Hector,  Alexander,  Helen,  Phyllis, 
Ulyffes,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles  : 
IH  fuch  a  crowd,  the  poet  were  to  blame 
To  choofe  king  Chilperic  for  his  hero's  name. 
Sometimes  the  name  being  well  or  ill  apply'd, 
"Will  the  whole  fortune  of  your  work  decide. 
"Would  you  your  reader  never  fhould  be  tirM  ? 
Choofe  fome  great  hero,  Jit  to  be  admir'd; 
In  courage  fignal,  and  in  virtue  bright, 
Let  e'en  his  very  failings  give  delight ; 
Let  his  great  aclions  our  attention  bind, 
Like  Cxfar,  or  like  Scipio,  frame  his  mind, 
And  not  like  Oedipus  his  perjur'd  race  ; 
A  common  conqueror  is  a  theme  too  bafe. 
Choofe  not  your  tale  of  accidents  too  full; 
Too  much  variety  may  make  it  dull : 
Achilles'  rage  alone,  when  wrought  with  Ikill, 
Abundantly  does  a  whole  Iliad  fill. 


Be  your  narrations  lively,  fiiorc,  and  fmart ; 

In  your  defcriptions  fhew  your  nobleft  art  : 

There  'tis  your  poetry  may  be  employ'd: 

Yet  you  muft  trivial  accidents  avoid. 

Nor  imitate  that  fool,  who,  to  defcribe 

The  wondrous  marches  of  the  chofen  trittf, 

Plac'd  on  the  tides  to  fee  their  armies  p afs, 

The  fifh.es  flaring  through  the  liquid  glafs ; 

Defcrib'd  a  child,  who,  with  his  little  hand, 

Pick'd  up  the  fhiuing  pebbles  from  the  faud. 

Such  obje6i»are  too  mean  to  ftay  our  fight; 

Allow  your  work  a  jull  and  nobler  flight. 

Be  your  beginning  plain  ;  and  take  good  heed 

Too  foon  you  mount  not  on  the  airy  fteed  ; 

Nor  tell  your  reader  in  a  thundering  vcrfe, 

"  I  fmg  the  conqueror  of  the  univerfe." 

What  can  an  author  after  this  produce  ? 

The  labouring  mountain  mull  bring  forth  amoufe. 

Much  better  are  we  pleas'd  with  his  addrefs,         ' 

Who,  without  making  fuch  vaft  promifes, 

Says,  in  an  eauer  ityle  aud  plainer  fcnfe, 

"   I  fing  the  combats  of  that  pious  prince 

"  Who  from  the  Phrygian  ccaft  his  armies  borea 

"  And  landt-d  firft  on  the  Lavinian  fhore." 

His  opening  Mufe  fets  not  the  world  on  fire, 

And  yet  performs  more  than  we  can  require : 

Quickly  you  '11  hear  him  celebrate  the  fame 

And  future  glory  of  the  Roman  name  ; 

Of  Styx  and  Acheron  Hefcribr  the  floods, 

And  Caifar's  wandering  in  th'  Elyxhn  woods : 

With  figures  numberiels  his  ftory  grace, 

And  every  thing  in  beauteous  colours  trace. 

At  once  you  may  be  pleafing  and  fublims  : 

I  hate  a  heavy  melancholy  rhyme  : 

I'd  rather  read  Orlando's  comic  talc, 

Than  a  dull  author  always  {tiff  and  ftale, 

Who  thinks  himfeif  difhoncur'd  in  his  ilyle, 

If  on  his  works  the  graces  do  but  fmile. 

'Tis  faid,  that  Homer,  matchlefs  in  his  art, 

Stole  Venus'  girdle  to  engage  the  heart : 

His  works  indeed  vuft  treafures  do  unfold, 

And  whatfoe'er  he  touches  turns  to  gold  : 

All  in  his  hands  new  beauty  does  acquire; 

He  always  pleads,  and  can  never  tire. 

A  happy  warmth  he  every  whore  may  boaft; 

Nor  is  he  in  too  long  digreffions  loft  : 

His  verfes  without  rule  a  method  find, 

And  of  themfelves  appear  in  order  join'd  : 

All  without  trouble  anfwers  his  intent ; 

Each  fyllablc  is  tending  to  th'  even'. 

Let  his  example  your  endeavours  raife  : 

To  love  his  writings  is  a  kind  of  praife. 

A  poem,  where  we  all  perfections  find, 
Is  not  the  work  of  a  fantaftic  mind  : 
There    muft  be  care,   and  time,    and  (kill,    and 

pains; 

Not  the  firft  heat  of  unexperier.c'd  brains. 
Yet  fometimes  artlefs  poets,  when  the  rage 
Of  a  warm  fancy  does  their  minds  engage, 
Puff'd  with*  vain  pride,  prcfume  they  underflan'd, 
And  boldly  take  the  trumpet  in  their  hand ; 
Their  fiifHan  Mufe  each  accident  confounds ; ' 
Nor  can  flic  fly,  but  rife  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
Till,  their  frrtall  flock  of  learning  quickly  fpcnt. 
Their  poem  die*  for  want  of  nourifhment. 

F  iiij 
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In  rain  mankind  the  h<rt-brain'd  fool  decries, 
No  branding  ccnfure*  can  unveil  hi*  eyes; 
With  impudence  the  laurel  they  invade, 
RefoU'd  to  like  the  monfters  they  have  made. 
Virgil,  compar'd  to  them,  is  flat  and  dry; 
And  Homer  underftood  not  poetry  : 
Againft  their  merit  if  this  age  rebel, 
To  future  timet  for  juftice  they  appeal. 
-But  waiting  till  mankind  (hall  do  them  right, 
And  bring  their  works  triumphantly  r o  light ; 
Ncglecfted  heaps  we  in  bye-corners  la  », 
Where  they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey ; 
Forgot,  in  duft  and  cobwebg  let  them  reft, 
Whilft  we  return  from  whence  we  firft  digreft. 
TLc  great  fuccefs  which  tragic  writers  found, 
In  Athens  firft  the  comedy  renown'd, 
Th*  abufivc  Grecian  there  by  pleafing  ways, 
Difpers'd  his  natural  malice  in  his  plays  : 
Wifdom  and  virtue,  honour,  wit,  and  fenfe, 
Were  fubjecft  to  buffooning  infolence  : 
poets  were  publicly  approv'd,  and  fought, 
That  vice  extoll'd,  and  virtue  fet  at  nought ! 
A  Socrates  himfelf,  in  that  loofe  age, 
Was  made  the  paftime  of  a  fcomng  ftage, 
At  laft  the  public  took  in  hand  the  caufe, 
And  cur'd  this  madnefs  by  the  power  of  laws; 
porbad  at  any  time,  or  any  place, 
To  name  the  perfon,  or  defcribe  the  face. 
The  flage  it»  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall, 
And  comedy  diverted  without  gall  : 
By  mild  reproofs  recover 'd  minds  difeas'd, 
And  fparing  perfons  innocently  pleas'd. 
Each  one  was  nicely  fhewn  in  this  new  glafs, 
And  iniil'd  to  think  he  wa«  not  meant  the  als  : 
A  mifrr  oft  would  laugh  at  firft,  to  find 
A  faithful  draught  of  his  own  fordid  mind  ; 
And  lops  were  with  fuch  care  and  cunning  writ, 
They  lik'J  the  piece  for  which  themfelves  did  fit. 
"You  then  that  would  the  comic  laurels  wear, 
To  ftudy  nature  be  your  only  care  : 
Who'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 
Difcerns  the  hidden  fecrets  of  the  heart ; 
He  who  obltrves,  and  naturally  can  paint 
The  jealous  fool,  the  fawning  fycophant, 
A  fobcr  wit,  an  enterprifing  afs, 
A  hum.  TOIW  Otter,  or  a  Hudibras; 
May  fafely  in  thofe  noble  lifts  engage, 
And  make  them  adl  and  fyeak  upon  the  ftagc. 
Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  you  write, 
And  paint  with  colours  thzit  may  plcafe  the  fight, 
Is'aturc  in  various  figures  does  abound  ; 
And  in  each  mind  are  different  honours  found  : 
A  glance,  avouch,  difcovers  to  the  wife ; 
hut  every  man  has  not  difccrning  eyes. 
All-changing  time  does  alfo  change  the  mind  ; 
And  different  agcb  different  plcafurcs  find  : 


Youth,  hot  and  furious,  cannot  brook  delay, 
By  flattering  vice  is  eafily  led  away ; 
Vain  in  difcourfe,  inconftant  in  dcfire, 
In  cenfure  rafh,  in  pleafures  all  on  fire. 
The  manly  age  does  fteadier  thoughts  enjoy ; 
Power  and  ambition  do  his  foul  employ : 
Againft  the  turns  of  fate  he  fets  his  mind ; 
And  by  the  paft  the  future  hopes  to  find. 
Decrepit  age  ftill  adding  to  his  (lores, 
For  other  heaps  the  treafure  he  adores, 
In  all  his  actions keeps  a  frozen  pace; 
Paft  times  extols,  the  prefent  to  debafe : 
Incapable  of  pleafures  youth  abufe, 
In  others  blames  what  age  does  him  refufe. 
Your  a6tors  muft  by  reafon  be  controul'd : 
Let  young  men  fpeaklike  young,  old  men  like  old: 
Obferve  the  town,  and  ftudy  well  the  court : 
For  thither  various* characters  refort: 
Thus  'twas  great  Johnfon  purchas'd  his  renown, 
And  in  his  art  had  borne  away  the  crown  j 
If,  lefs  defirous  of  the  people's  praife, 
He  had  not  with  low  farce  debas'd  his  plays  j 
Mixing  dull  buffoonery  with  wit  refin'd, 
And  Harlequin  with  noble  Terence  join'd. 
When  in  the  Fox  I  fee  the  tortcife  hift, 
I  lofe  the  author  of  the  Alchemift. 
The  comic  wit,  born  with  'a  fmiling  air, 
Muft  tragic  grief  and  pompous  verfe  forbear; 
Yet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market-place, 
With  baudy  jefts  amufe  the  populace  : 
With  well-bred  converfation  you  muft  pleafe, 
And  your  intrigue  unravel'd  be  with  eafe  : 
Your  action  ftill  fhould  reafon's  rules  obey, 
Nor  in  an  empty  fcene  may  lofe  its  way. 
Your  humble  ftyle  muft  fometimes  gently  rife  ; 
j  And  your  difcourfe  fententiou*  be,  and  wife  : 
j  The  paffions  muft  to  nature  be  confin'd ; 
:  And  fcenes  to  fcenes  with  artful  weaving  join'd* 
!  Your  wit  muft  not  unfeafonably  play  ; 
'„  But  follow  bus'nefs.  never  lead  the  way. 
j  Obferve  how  Terence  does  this  error  fhun  ; 
|  A  careful  father  chides  his  amorous  fon  : 
|  Then  fee  rhat  fon,  whom  no  advice  can  move, 
Forget  thofe  orders,  and  purtue  his  lave: 
'Tis  not  a  well-drawn  picture  we  difcover  : 
'Tis  a  true  fon,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 
I  like  an  author  that  reforms  the  age, 
A  nd  keeps  the  right  decorum  of  the  ftage  ; 
That  always  pleafes  by  juft  reafon's  rule  : 
But  for  a  tedious  droll,  a  quibbling  foel, 
Who  with  low  naufeous  baudry  fills  his  plays; 
Let  him  be  gone,  and  on  two  treffels  raife 
Some   Smithfield  ftage,  where   he   may  ad:  his 

pranks, 
And  make  Jack-Puddings  fpeak  to  mountebanks. 
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CANTO      fV< 


IN  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown, 
The  fcourge  of  God,  and  terror  of  the  town, 
Who  all  the  cant  of  phyfic  had  by  heart, 
And  never  murder'd  hut  by  rules  of  art. 
The  public  mifchief  was  his  private  gain ; 
Children  their  flaughter'd  parents  fought  in  vain ; 
A  brother  here  his  pnifon'd  brother  wept ; 
Some  bloodlefs  dyM,  and  fome  by  opium  ffept. 
Colds,  at  his  prefence,  would  to  frenzies  turn  ; 
And  agues,  like  malignant  fevers,  burn. 
Hated,  at  laft,  his  practice  gives  him  o'er ; 
One  friend,  unkill'd  by  drugs,  of  all  his  ftore^ 
Iri  his  new  country-houfe  affords  him  place ; 
'Twas  a  rich  abbot,  and  a  building  afs : 
Here  firft  the  doctor's  talent  came  in  play ; 
He  Teems  infpir'd,  and  talks  like  Wren  or  May : 
Of  this  new  portico  condemns  the  face, 
And  turns  the  entrance  to  a  better  place ; 
Defigns  the  flair-cafe  at  the  other  end, 
His  friend  approves,  does  for  his  mafon  fend. 
He  comes;  the  doctor's  arguments  prevail. 
In  (hort,  to  finifh  this  our  humorous  tale, 
He  Galen's  dangerous  fcience  does  reject, 
And  fr  m  ill  doclor  turns  good  architect. 
In  this  example  wt  may  have  our  part : 
Rather  be  maf>n    'tis  a  uicful  art ! 
Than  a  dull  poet ;  for  that  trade  accurfl, 
Admits  no  mean  be'  vixt  the  beft  and  worft. 
In  other  fciences,  without  difgrace, 
A  candidate  may  fill  a  fecoi  d  place  ; 
But  poetry  no  medium  can  admit, 
No  reader  fuffers  an  indifferent  wit  : 
The  ruin'd  ftatiouers  againfl  him  haul, 
And  herringham  degrades  him  from  his  ftall. 
Burleique,  at  leaft,  our  laughter  may  excite  : 
JBu;  a  cold  writer  aevejr  can  delight. 


The  Counter-Scuffle  has  more  wit  arid  art, 

Than  the  ftiff  formal  ftile  of  Gondibert. 

Be  not  affe6ted  with  Chat  empty  praife 

Which  your  vain  flatterers  will  fometimes  raif^j 

And  when  you  read,  with  ecftacy  will  fay, 

"  The  finiih'd  piece  !  the  admirable  play  !" 

Which,  when  expos'd  to  cenfure  and  to  light, 

Cannot  endure  a  critic's  piercing  fight. 

A  hundred  authors  fates  have  been  foretold, 

And  Shadwell's  works  are  printed,  but  not  fold. 

Hear  all  the  world ;  confider  every  thought ; 

A  fool  by  chance  may  ftumble  on  a  fault : 

Yet,  when  Apollo  does  your  Mufe  infpire, 

Be  not  impatient  to  expofe  your  fir.e  ; 

Nor  imitate  the  Settles  of  our  times, 

Thofe  tuneful  readers  of  their  own  dull  rhymes. 

Who  feize  on  all  th'  acquaintance  they  can  meet, 

And  flop  the  paffengers  that  walk  the  ftreet : 

There  is  no  fanduary  you  can  choofe 

For  a  defence  for  their  purfuing  Mufe. 

I've  faid  before,  be  patient  when  they  blame  j 

To  alter  for  the  better  is  no  fliame. 

Yet  yield  juot  to  a  fool's  impertinence : 

Sometime*  conceited  fceptics,  void  of  fenfe, 

By  their  falfe  tafte  condemns  forne  finifli'd  part, 

And  blame  the  nobkft  flights  of  wit  and  art, 

In  vain  their  fond  opinions  you  deride, 

With  their  lov'd  follies  they  are  fatisfy"d  ; 

And   their   weak  judgment,  void  of  fenfe  arid 

light, 

Thinks  nothing  can  efcape  their  feeble  fight : 
Theindangerous  counsels  do  not  cure, but  wound ;  "\ 
To  fhun  the  ftorm,  they  run  your  verfe  aground,  > 
And,  thinking  to  efcape  a  rock,  are  drown'd.     j 
Jh«>ofe  a  fure  judgo  to  cenfure  what  you  write, 
Whole  reajfon  leaus>  and  knowledge  gives  you  light; 
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Whofe  (leady  hand  will  prove  your  faithful  guide, 
And  touch  the  darling  follies  you  would  hide  : 
He,  in  your  doubts,  will  carefully  advife, 
And  clear  the  mift  before  your  feeble  eyes. 
'Tisjhe  will  tell  you,  to  what  noble  height 
A  generous  Mufe  may  fometimes  take  her  flight ; 
When  too  much  fetter'd  with  the  rules  of  art, 
May  from  her  ftrider  bounds  and  limits  part  : 
But  fuch  a  perftdt  judge  is  hard  to  fee, 
And  every  rhymer  knows  not  poetry ; 
Nay  fomc  there  are,  for  writing  verfe  extoll'd, 
Who  know  not  Lucan's  drofs  from  Virgil's  gold. 

Would  you  in  this  great  art  acquire  renown  ? 
Authors,  onferve  the  rules  I  here  lay  down. 
In  prudent  Icfibns  every  where  abound  ; 
With  pleafant  join  the  ufeful  and  the  found  : 
A  fober  reader  a  vain  tale  will  flight; 
He  fceks  as  well  inftrucUon  as  delight. 
Let  all  your  thoughts  to  virtue  be  confin'd,    •' 
Still  offering  nobler  figures  to  our  mir.d  : 
I  like  not  thofe  loofe  writers  who  employ 
Their  guilty  Mufe,  good  manners  to  deftroy  ; 
Who  with  falfe  colours  ftill  deceive  our  eyes, 
And  fhew  us  vice  drefs'd  in  a  fair  diiguife. 
Yet  do  I  not  their  fullen  Mufe  approve, 
Who  from- all  modeft  writings  banifii  love;) 
That  (Irip  the  play-houfe  of  its  chief  intrigue, 
And  make  a  murderer  of  Roderigue  : 
The  liglitcft  love,  if  decently  expreft, 
Will  ri'ifc  no  vicious  motions  in  our  breaft. 
Dido  in  vain  may  weep,  and  aflc  relief; 
I  blaAie  her  folly  whilii  I  (hare  her  grief. 
A  virtuous  author,  in  hib  charming  art, 
To  picafe  the  fcnfc  needs  not  corrupt  the  heart ; 
Hii  nt-at  will  never  caufe  a  guilty  fire  : 
To  follow  virtue  then  be  your  dciire. 
In  vain  your  art  aud  vigonr  are  expreft  ; 
Th'  oblcene  expnflion  (hews  th'  iufe&td  breaft. 
Eut  above  all,  bafe  jealoufits  avoid, 
In  which  dttra&ing  potts  are  employ'd. 
A  r.oble  wit  dares  liberally  contend  ; 
And  fcorrs  to  grudge  at  his  deferving  friend. 
Bafe  rivals  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 
Caballing  ftili  agaiuft  it  with  the  great, 
Malicioufly  ufpire  to  gain  renown, 
By  (landing  up,  arid  pulling  others  down. 
Never  dtbafe  yourfelt  by  treacherous  ways, 
Nor  by  fuch  abjc&  methods  feek  for  praife  : 
Let  not  your  only  bufinefs  be  to  write; 
Be  virtuous,  juft,  and  in  your  friends  delight. 
*Tis  mi  enough  your  poems  be  admir'd  ; 
But  (hive  your  conversation  be  dcfir'd  ; 
Wi  ite  for  immortal  fame  ;  nor  ever  choofe 
<JolJ  for  the  objcd  of  a  generous  Mufe. 
1  know  a  noble  wit  may,  without  crime, 
Kcccivc  a  lawful  tiibute  for  his  time  ; 
Yet  1  abhor  thofe  writers,  who  dcfpife 
Their  honour  ;  and  alone  their  proilts  prize- 
Who  their  Apollo  bafely  will  degrade, 
And  of  a  noble  fcience  make  a  trade. 
Before  kind  rcafon  did  her  light  difplay, 
And  government  taught  mortals  to  obey, 
Men,  l»ke  wild  bealls,  did  nature's  laws  purfue 
They  fed  on  herbs,  and  drink  from  mcr»  drew  • 


Their  brutal  force,  on  luft  and  rapine  bent, 
Committed  murder  without  punifhment ; 
Reafon  at  laft,  by  her  all-conquering  arts, 
Reduc'd  thefe  favages,  and  turn'd  their  hearts; 
Mankind  from  bogs,  and  woods,  and  caverns  calls j 
And  towns  and  cities  fortifies  with  walls  : 
Thus  fear  of  juftice  made  proud  rapine  ceafe, 
And  (htlter'd  innocence  by  laws  and  peace. 

Thefe  benefits  from  poets  we  receiv'd, 
From  whence  are  raii'd  thefe  fictions  fince  believ'd. 
That  Orpheus,  by  his  foft  harmonious  ftrains, 
Tam'd  the  fierce  tigers  of  the  Thracian  plains  ; 
Amphion's  notes,  by  their  melodious  powers, 
Drew  rocks   and  woods,  and  rais'd  the  Theban 

towers ; 

Thefe  miracles  from  numbers  did  arife  : 
Since  which,  in  verfe  heaven  taught  his  myfteries, 
And  by  a  priefr,  poffefk'd  with  rage  divine, 
Apollo  fpoke  from  his  prophetic  fhrine. 
Soon  after  Homer  the  old  heroes  prais'd. 
And  noble  minds  by  great  examples  rais'd ; 
Then  Hefted  did  his  Grecian  fwains  incline 
To  till  the  fields,  *nd  prune  the  bounteous  vine. 
Thus  ufeful  rules  were  by  the  poets  aid, 
In  eaf'y  numbers  to  rude  men  convey'd, 
And  pltafmgly  their  precepts  did  impart ; 
Firft  charm'd  the  ear,  and  then  engag'd  the  heart : 
The  Mufes  thus  their  reputation  rais'd, 
And  with  juft  gratitude  in  Greece  were  prais'd.     ' 
With  pleaiure  mortals  did  their  wonders  fee, 
And  facrific'd  to  their  divinity; 
But  want,  at  laft,  bafe  flattery  entertain'd, 
And  old  Parnaffus  with  this  vice  was  ftain'd  : 
Defire  of  gain  dazzling  the  poets'  eyes, 
Their  works  were  fili'd  with  fulfowe  flatteries. 
Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made, 
And  verft  became  a  mercenary  trade. 
Debate  not  with  fo  mean  a  vice  thy  art : 
If  gold  muft  be  the  idol  of  thy  heart, 
Fly,  fly  th'  unfruitful  Heliconian  ftrarid, 
Thole  ftreams  are  not  enrich'd  with  golden  fand  ; 
Great  wits,  as  well  as  warriors,  only  gain 
Laurels  and  honours  for  their  toil  and  pain  : 
But  what  ?  an  author  cannot  live  on  fame, 
Or  pay  a  reckoning  with  a  lofty  name  : 
A  poet  to  whom  fortune  is  unkind, 
Who  when  he  goes  to  bed  has  hardly  din'd; 
Takes  little  pleafure  in  Parnaffus1  dreams, 
Or  rtlifhcs  the  Heliconian  ftreams. 
Horace  had  eafe  and  plenty  when  he  writ,         ") 
And,  free  from  eares  for  money  or  fi>r  meat,      > 
Did  riot  expedt  his  dinner  from  his  wit.  j 

"Fis  true  ;  but  verfe  is  cherifli'd  by  the  great, 
And  now  none  famifh  who'  dcferve  to  eat ; 
What  can  we  fear,  when  virtue,  arts,  aud  fenfe, 
Receive  the  ftars  propitious  influence  ; 
When  a  (harp-lighted  prince,  by  early  grants, 
Rewards  your  merits,  and  prevents  your  wants  ? 
Sing  then  his  glory,  celebrate  his  fame; 
Your  nobleft  theme  is  his  immortal  name. 
Let  mighty  Spenfcr  raife  his  reverend  head, 
Cewley  and  Dcuham  ftart  up  from  the  dead; 
Waller  his  Bge  renew,  and  offerings  bring, 
Our  monarch's  praife  kt  bright-ey'd  virgins  fiog  * 
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Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  our  ftage  refine, 
And  his  great  models  form  by  this  defign  : 
But  wherc's  a  iecond  Virgil  to  rehearfe 
Our  hero's  glories  in  his  epic  verfe  ? 
What  Orpheus  fing  his  triumphs  o'er  the  main, 
And  make  the  hills  and  forefts  move  again  ; 
Shew  his  bold  fleet  on  the  Batavian  fhore, 
And  Holland  trembling  as  his  cannons  roar ; 
Paint  Europe's  balance  in  his  fteady  hand,          "J) 
Whilft  the  two  worlds  in  expectation  {land          > 
Of  peace  or  war,  that  wait  on  his  command  ?     ^ 
But  as  I  fpeak  new  glories  feize  my  eyes, 
Glories,  which  heaven  itfelf  docs  give,  and  prize, 
Blefiings  of  peace,  that  with  her  milder  rays 
Adorn  his  reign,  and  bring  Saturnian  days  :    . 
Now  let  rebellion,  difcord,  vice,  and  rage, 
That  have  in  patriots  forms  debauih'd  onr  age, 
>  Vanifh  with  a'i  the  minifters  of  hell  : 
Hit  uy»  their  poiibctous  vapours  (hall  difpel  j 


'Tis  he  alone  our  fafety  did  create, 

His  own  firm  foul  fecur'd  the  nation's  fate, 

Oppos'd  to  all  the  Bout'feu's  of  the  {late, 

Authors,  for  him  your  great  endeavours  raife ; 

The  loftieft  numbers  will  but  reach  his  praife. 

For  me,  whofe  verfe  in  fatire  has  been  bred, 

And  never  durfl  heroic  meafures  tread ; 

Yet  you  fhall  fee  me,  in  that  famous  field, 

With  eyes  and  voice,  my  beft  afliftance  yield : 

Offer  your  leffons,  that  my  infant  Mufe 

Learnt,  when  fhe  Horace  for  her  guide  did  choofei 

Second  your  zeal  with  wifh.es,  heart,  and  eyes, 

And  afar  hold  up  the  glorious  prize. 

But  pardon  too,  if,  zealous  for  the  right, 

A  ftridl  obferver  of  each  noble  flight, 

From  the  fine  gold  I  feparate  the  allay, 

And  fhew  how  hafty  writers  fometin.es  {tray : 

Apter  to  blame,  than  knowing  how  to  mend  j 

A  iharp,  but  yet  a  neceffary  friend. 
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Sacred  to  the  happy  Memory  of 


KING    CHARLES  tL 


XHCS  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb  j 
Sure  there's  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe, 

Tears  ftand  congeal'd,  and  cannot  flow ; 
And  the  fad  foul  retires  into  her  inmoft  room  : 
Tear*,  for  a  ftroke  forefeen,  afford  relief ; 

But,  unprovided  for  a  fudden  blow, 

Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow ; 

And  petrify  with  grief, 
•ur  Britiih  heaven  wa»  all  ferene, 

No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh, 

Not  the  leaft  wrinkle  to  deform  the  fky ; 

We  liv'd  as  unconcern'd  and  happily 
As  the  firft  age  in  nature's  golden  fcene ; 

Supine  amidfl  our  flowing  {lore, 
"We  flept  fcturely,  and  we  drermt  of  more  : 

When  fuddenly  the  thunder-clap  was  heard, 

It  took  us  unprepar'd  and  out  of  guard, 

Already  loft  before  we  fear'd. 
TV  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  were  fpread, 

At  once  the  general  Twice  declared, 


"  Our  gracious  prince  was  dead.'* 
No  ficknefs  known  before,  no  flow  difeafey 
To  foften  grief  by  juft  degrees, 
Bat  like  an  hurricane  on  Indian  feas, 
The  tempeft  rofe ; 
An  nnexpe&ed  burft  of  woes  : . 
With  fcarce  a  breathing  fpace  betwitt, 
This  now  becalm'd,  and  perifhing  the  next. 
As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  fink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight, 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 

As  once  it  fhall, 
Should  gape  immenfe,  and  rufhing  down,  o'er* 

whelm  this  nether  ball; 
So  fwift  and  fo  furprifing  was  our  fear  : 
ur  Atlas  fell  indeed ;  but  Hercules  was  neaf. 


Ilia  pious  brother,  fure  the  beft 
Who  ever  bore  that  name, 
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Was  newly  rifen  from  his  reft, 

And,  with  a  fervent  flame, 
flis  ufual  morning  vows  had  juft  addre/l 

For  his  dear  fovereiga's  health  ; 
And  hop'd  to  have  them  heard, 
In  long  increafe  of  years, 

In  honour,  fame  and  wealth  : 

Guiltlefs  of  greatnefs  thus  he  always  pray'd, 

Ner  knew  nor  wifh'd  thofe  vows  he  made, 

On  his  own  head  mould  be  repay'd. 
Soon  as  th'  ill-omen'd  rumour  reach'd  his  ear, 

III  news  is  wing'd  with  fate,  and  flies  apace, 

Who  can  defcribe  th'  amazement  of  his  face ! 
Horror  in  all  his  pomp  was  there, 
Mute  and  magnificent  without  a  tear  : 
And  then  the  hero  firft  was  feen  to  fear, 
Half  unarray'd  he  ran  to  his  relief, 
S*  hafty  and  fo  artlefs  was  his  grief : 
Approaching  greatnefs  met  him  with  her  charms 

Of  power  and  future  ftate  ; 

But  look'd  fo  ghaftly  in  a  brother's  fate, 

He  fhook  her  from  his  arms. 
Arriv'd  within  the  mournful  room  he  faw 

A  wild  diftraclion,  void  of  awe, 
And  arbritrary  grief  unbounded  by  a  law. 

God's  image,  God's  anointed,  lay 
Without  motion,  pulfe,  or  breath, 

A  fenfelefs  lump  of  lac  red  clay, 

An  image  now  of  death, 
Amidft  his  fad  attendants  groans  and  cries, 

The  lines  of  that  ador'd  forgiving  face., 

Diftorted  from  their  native  grace, 
An  iron  {lumber  fat  on  his  majeftic  eyes. 
The  pious  Duke— Forbear  audacious  Mufe ! 
No  terms  thy  feeble  art  can  ufe 
Are  able  to  adorn  fo  vaft  a  woe  : 
The  grief  of  all  the  reft  like  fubj  eel-grief  did  (hew, 

His  like  a  fovereign  did  tranfcend ; 
No  wife,  no  brother,  fuch  a  grief  could  know, 
Nor  any  name  but  friend. 


O  wonderous  changes  of  a  fatal  fcene, 

Still  varying  to  the  laft  ! 

Heaven,  though  its  hard  decree  was  paft, 
Seem'd  pointing  to  a  gracious  turn  again  : 

And  death's  uplifted  arm  arrefted  in  its  hafte. 

Heaven  half  repented  of  the  doom, 
And  almoft  griev'd  it  had  forefeen, 

What  by  forefight  it  will'd  eternally  to  come 
Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 

For  her  refemblance  here  below  j 
And  mild  forgivenefs  intercede 

To  ftop  the  coming  blow. 
New  miracles  approach'd  th'  ethereal  throne, 
Such  as    his  wondrous  life  had  ofc  and  lately 

known, 
And  urg'd  that  ftill  they  might  be  {hewn, 

On  earth  his  pious  brother  pray'd  and  vow'd, 
Renouncing  greatnefs  at  fo  dear  a  rate, 

Himfelf  defending  what  he  could, 

From  all  the  glories  of  his  future  fatff, 

With  him  th'  innumerable  crowd, 
Of  armed  prayers 


Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knock*  d  aloud; 

The  firft  well  meaning  rude  petitioners. 
All  for  his  life  aflaii'd  the  throne, 
All  would  have  brib'd  the  fcies  by  offering  up 

their  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  heaven  itfelf  could  bar ; 
Twas  almoft  born  by   force  as    in  the  giants' 

war. 

The  prayers  at  Jeaft  for  his  reprieve  were  heard  § 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  defer'd : 

Againft  the  fun  the  fhadow  went ; 

Five  days,  thofe  five  degrees,  were  lent 

To  form  our  patience  and  prepare  th'  event. 
The  fecond  caufes  took  the  fwift  command, 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand, 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer 'd  by  their  arts 
Once  more  the  fleeting  fonl  came  back 

T'  infpire  the  mortal  frame ; 
And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  {land, 

Doubtful  and  hovering  like  expiring  flame, 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns,  and  trembles  o'ic 
the  brand. 


IV. 

The  joyful  fliart-liv'd  news  foon  fpread  around, 

Took  the  fame  frain,  the  fame  impetuous  bound} 

The  drooping  town  in  fmiles  again  was  dreft, 

Gladnefs  in  every  face  expreft, 

Their  eyes  before  their  tongues  confeft. 

Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look, 

The  fteps  were  higher  that  they  took, 

Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  made  hafte  J 

And  long  inveterate  foes  faluted^as  they  paft  : 

Above  the  reft  heroic  James  appear'd 

Exalted  more,  becaufe  he  more  had  fear'd : 

His  manly  heart,  whofe  noble  pride 

Was  ftill  above 

Diffembled  hate  or  vanifh'd  love, 

Its  more  than  common  tranfport  could  not  hide  ; 

But  like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide. 

Thus,  in  alternate  courfe, 

The  tyrant  paflions,  hope  and  fear, 

Did  in  extremes  appear, 

And  flafh'd  upon  the  foul  with  equal  force* 

Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a  rolling  fea 

Returns  and  wins  upon  the  more ; 

The  watery  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar. 

Reft  on  their  fins  a  while,  and  ftay, 

Then  backward  take  their  wondering  way  : 

The  prophet  wonders  more  than  they, 

At  prodigies  but  rarely  feen  before,    [their  fway. 

And  cries,  a  king  muft  fall,  or  kingdoms  change 

Such  were  our  counter-tides  at  land,  and  fo 

Prefaging  of  che  fatal  blow, 

In  their  prodigious  ebb  and  flow. 

The  royal  foul,  that,  like  the  labouring  moon, 

By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down, 

Forc'd  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  fphere, 

Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here  : 

Soon  weary  of  the  painful  ftrife, 

And  made  but  faint  eflays  of  life  : 

And  evening  light 

Soon  (hut  in  night : 
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A  ftrong  diftemjwr,  and  a  weak  relief, 

Short  intervals  ci  joy,  and  long  returns  ef  grief. 


The  fonsrf  art  all  medicines  try'd, 

And  every  noble  remedy  apply'd ; 

\Vith  emulation  each  cflay'd 

His  mmoft  (kill,  nay  more,  theypray'd  : 

Never  was  lofing  game  with  better  conduct  play'd. 

Death  never  won  a  ftake  with  greater  toil, 

Nor  ere  was  fate  fo  near  a  foil : 

But  like  a  fortrtfs  on  a  rock,  [mock; 

Th'  impregnable  diicafe   their  vain  attempts  did 

They  tnin'd  it  near,  they  batter'd  from  afar 

"With  all  the  cannon  of  the  medicinal  war  ; 

No  gentle  means  could  be  effay'd, 

*Twas  beyond  parly  when  the  fiege  was  laid  : 

Th*  extremeft  ways  they  firft  ordain, 

Prcfcribing  fuch  intolerable  pain, 

As  none  but  CaeJar  could  fuftain  : 

Undaunted  Caefar  underwent 

The  malice  of  their  art,  nor  bent 

Beneath  whate'er  their  pious  rigour  could  invent: 

In  five  fuch  days  he  fuffer'd  more 

Thin  any  fuffer'd  in  his  reign  before  ; 

More,  infinitely  more,  than  he, 

Againft  the  word  of  rebels,  could  decree, 

A  traitor  or  twict-pardon'd  enemy. 

Now  art  was  tir'd  without  fuccefs, 

No  racks  could  make  the  ftubboru  malady  confcfs. 

The  vain  inlurancers  of  life, 

And  he  who  mod  perform'd  and  promifs'd  lefs, 

Ev'n  Short  himfclf  i'orfook  th"  unequal  ftrifc. 

Death  and  defpair  were  in  their  looks, 

No  longer  they  confult  their  memories  or  books ; 

JLikc  htlplefs  friends,  who  view  from  fhore 

The  labouriiig  fhip,  and  hear  the  tempcft  roar; 

So  flood  they  with  their  arms  acrofs  j 

N  t  to  afM,  but  to  deplore 

Th'  inevitable  lol'i. 


VI. 

Death  was  dcnounc'd ;  that  frightful  found 
\Vliich  ev'n  the  heft  can  hardly  bear, 
He  tocic  I'.'.f  fummons  void  of  fear; 
And  uiicopctr.i'dly  caft  his  eyes  around  ; 
A»  if  to  find  and  dare  the  gricfly  chullenger. 
"What  ('rath  could  do  he  lately  try'd, 
"When  in  four  days  he  more  than  dy'd. 
The  fame  affurance  all  his  word*  did  grace  : 
The  fan.e  nnjeltic  mildnefs  hell  its  place  : 
Nor  loft  the  monarch  in  his  clyirg  face. 
Intrepid,  pioux,  nuruiu),  and  brave, 
He  look'diu  when  he  conquer'd  and  forgave. 

VII. 

A*  if  fnme  angrl  had  been  font 
To  lengthen  rut  his  government, 
And  to  forctel  as  many  years  again, 
As  he  had  numbej'd  in  his  happy  reign, 
So  chcetfully  he  took  the  doom 
Of  hi«  departing  breath  ; 
Nor  Ouunk  nor  ftept  afidc  for  death  : 
Pat  with  uuahci'd  pace  kept  on ; 


Providing'for  events  to  come, 

When  he  rcfign'd  the  throne. 

Still  he  maintain'd  his  kingly  ftate  ; 

And  grew  familiar  with  his  fate. 

Kind,  good,  and  gracious,  to  the  laflr, 

On  all  he  lov'd  before  his  dying  beams  he  caft  ;i 

Oh  truly  good,  and  truly  great, 

For  glorious  as  he  rofe  benignly  fo  he  fct ! 

All  that  on  earth  he  held  moft  dear, 

He  recommended  to  his  care, 

To  whom  bc.th  heaven, 

The  right  had  given 

And  his  own  love  bequeath'd  fupreme  command] 

He  took  and  rrcft  that  ever-loyal  hand, 

Which  could  in  peace  fecure  his  reign, 

Which  could  in  wars  his  power  maintain, 

That  hand  on  which  no  plighted  vows  were 

vain. 

Well,  for  fo  great  a  truft  he  chofe 
A  prince  who  never  difobey'd  : 
Not  when  the  moft  fevere  commands  were  laidj 
Nor  want,  nor  exile,  with  his  duty  weigh'd  : 
A  prince  on  whom,  if  heaven  its  eyes  could  clofej 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  fafcly  might  repofe. 


That  king  who  liv'd  to  God's  own  heart, 
Yet  lefs  ferenely  died  than  he  : 
Charles  left  behind  no  harfh  decree 
For  fchoolmen  with  laborious  art 
To  falve  from  cruelty  : 
Thofe,  for  whom  love  could  no  excufes  frame, 
He  gracioufly  forgot  to  name. 
Thus  far  my  Mule,  though  rudely,  has  defign'd    I 
Some  faint  refemblance  of  his  godlike  mind : 
But  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  exprefs 
The  parting  brother's  tendernefs  : 
Though  that's  a  term  too  mean  and  low ; 
The  blefb  above  a  kinder  word  may  know  : 
But  what  they  did,  and  what  they  laid, 
The  monarch  who  triumphant  went, 
The  militant  who  {laid,  [fpent  j 

Like   painters,  when  their  heightening  arts  are 
I  caft  into  a  fhade. 
That  all-forgiving  king, 
The  type  of  him  above, 
That  unexhaufted  tyring 
Of  clemency  and  love  ; 
Himfelf  to  his  next  felf  accus'd, 
And  aflc'd  that  pardon  which  he  ne'er  refus'd  : 
For  faults  not  his,  for  guilt  and  crimes 
Of  gotdlcfs  men,  and  of  rebellious  times  : 
For  an  hard  exile,  kindly  meant, 
When  his  ungrateful  country  fent 
Their  bcft  Camillus  into  haiiifhment : 
And  forcM  their  fovereign's  a&,they  could  not  hi 

confent. 

Oh  how  much  rather  had  that  injur'd  chief 
Repeated  all  his  Offerings  pad  ! 
Than  hear  a  pardon  begg'd  at  lafr, 
Which^given  could  give  the  dying  no  relief ; 
He  bent,  he  funk  beneath  his  grief  : 
His  dauntlefs  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes"rcbcird, 
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Perhaps  the  godlike  hero  in  hisbreaft 
Difdain'd,  or  was  afham'd  to  {hew 
So  weak,  fo  womanifti  a  woe, 
Which  yet  the  brother  and  the  friend  fo  plenteoufly 
confeft 


Amidft  that  filent  mower,  the  royal  mind 
An  eafy  pafiage  found, 
And  left  its  facred  earth  behind  : 
£Jor  murmuring  groan  expreft,  nor  labouring  fuund, 
Nor  any  lead  tumultuous  breath  ; 
Calm  was  his  life,  and  quiet  was  his  death. 
Soft  as  thofe  gentle  whifpers  were, 
In  which  th'  Almighty  did  appear; 
3y  the  flill  voice  the  prophet  knew  him  there. 
That  peace  which  made  thy  profperous  reign  to 

ihine, 

That  peace  thou  leav'ft  to  thy  imperial  line, 
That  peace,  oh  happy  {hade,  be  ever  thine ! 


For  all  thofe  joys  thy  reftoration  brought, 
For  all  the  miracles  it  wrought, 
For  all  the  healing  balm  thy  mercy  pour'd 
In^o  the  nation's  bleeding  wound, 
And  care  that  after  kept  it  found, 
For  numerous  bleflings  yearly  fhower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd  ; 
For  freedom,  ftiil  maintain'd  alive, 
Freedom  which  in  no  other  land  will  thrive, 
Freedom,  an  Englifh  fuBjecVs  fcle  prerogative, 
Without  whofe  charms  even  peace  would  be 
But  a  dull  quiet  flavery  : 
.For  thefe  and  more,  accept  our  pio/s  praife  ; 
'Tis  all  the  fubfidy 
The  prefent  age  can  raife, 
The  reft  is  charg'd  on  late  pnfterity. 
Pofterity  is  charg'd  the  more, 
Becaufe  the  large  abounding  {lore  [thee. 

To  them  and  to  their  heirs,  is  ftill  entail'd  by 
Succeflion  of  -a  long  defcent 
Which  chaftely  in  the  channels  ran, 
And  from  our  demi-gods  began, 
Equal  almoft  to  time  in  its  extent, 
Through  hazards  numberlefs  and  great, 
Thou  haft  deriv'd  this  mighty  bk-ifing  down, 
And  fixt  the  faireft  gem  that  decks  th'  imperial 

crown  : 

Not  faction,  when  it  {hook  thy  regal  feat, 
Not  fenates,  infolently  loud, 
Thofe  echoes  of  a  thoughtlefs  crowd, 
Not  foreign  or  domeftic  treachery,  * 

Could  warp  thy  foul  to  their  unjuft  decree. 
So  much  thy  foes  thy  manly  mind  miftook, 
Who  judg'd  it  by  the  mildnefs  of  thy  look  : 
Like  a  well-temper'd  fword  it  bent  at  will ; 
But  kept  the  native  toughnefs  of  the  fteel, 

XI. 

Be  true,  O  Clio,  to  thy  hero's  namei 
But  draw  him  ftriJlly  fo, 
That  all  who  view,  the  piece  may  know  ; 
^e  needs  no  trappings  of  fi&iticus  fame  ; 


The  load's  too  weighty  :  thou  may'ft  choofe 

Some  parts  of  praife,  and  fome  refufe  : 

Write,  that  his  annals  may  be  thought  more  laviftx 

than  the  Mufe. 
[n  fcanty  truth  thou  haft  confin'd 
The  virtues  of  a  royal  mind, 
Forgiving,  bounteous,  humble,  juft,  and  kind  * 
His  converfation,  wit,  and  parts, 
His  knowledge  in  the  nobleft  ufeful  arts, 
Were  fuch,  dead  authors  could  not  give  ; 
But  habitudes  of  thofe  who  live  ; 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  ; 
He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew ; 
His  apprehenfion  quick,  his  judgment  true  : 
That  the  moft  learn'd,  with  {hame,  confefs 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  lefs. 


Amidft  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign, 
What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he  filed, 
Reviv'd  the  drooping  arts  again, 
If  fcience  rais'd  her  head, 
And  foft  humanity  that  from  rebellion  fled  ? 
Our  ifle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before ; 
But  all  uncultivated  lay 

Out  of  the  folar  walk  and  heaven's  high  way ; 
With  rank  Geneva  weeds  run  o'er, 
And  cockle,  at  the  beft,  amidft  the  corn  it  bore  ; 
The  royal  hufbandman  appear'd, 
And  plough'd,  and  fow'd,  and  till'd, 
The  thorns  he  rooted  out  the  rubbifh  clear'd, 
And  blefs'd  th'  obedient  field. 
When  ftrait  a  double  harveft  rofe  , 
Such  as  the  fwarthy  Indian  mows ; 
Or  happier  climates  near  the  line, 
Or  paradife  manur'd  and  dreft  by  hands  divine. 


As  when  the  new-born  phoenix  takes  his  way, 

His  rich  paternal  regions  to  furvcy, 

Of  airy  chonfteis  a  numerous  train 

Attend  his  wondrous  progrefs  o'er  the  plain; 

So,  rifing  from  his  father's  urn. 

So  glorious  di*d  our  Charles  return  ; 

Th'  officious  Mufes  came  along, 

A  gay  harmonious  quire  like  angels  ever  young  : 

The  Mufe  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  tri 
umph  fung, 

Ev'n  they  could  thrive  in  his  aufpicious  reign; 

And  fuch  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore 

Of  purtft  and  weU-winow'd  grain, 

As  Britain  never  knew  before. 

Though  little  was  their  hire,  and  light  their  gain^ 

Yet  fomewhat  to  their  {hare  he  threw  f 

Fed  from  his  hand,  they  fun.g  and  flew, 

Like  birds  of  paradife  that  liv'd  on  morning 
dew. 

Oh  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget ! 

The  penfion  of  a  prince's  praife  is  great. 

Live  then,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts, 

Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts  ; 

Live  bleft  above,  almoft  invok'd  below  ; 

Live  and  receive  this  pious  vow, 

Our  patron  once,  our  guardian  angel  now, 
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Thou  Fabios  of  a  finking  (late, 
Who  didft  by  wife  delays  divert  our  fate, 
When  fadion  like  a  temped  rofe, 
In  death's  mod  hideous  form, 
Then  art  to  rage  thou  didft  oppofe, 
To  weather  out  the  ftorm : 
Nor  quitting  thy  fupreme  command, 
Thou  htld'll  the  rudder  with  thy  fteady  hand, 
TiH  fafely  on  the  fhore  the  bark  did  land  : 
The  bark  that  all  our  bleffings  brought, 
Charg'd  with  thyfclf  and  James,  a  doubly  roya 
fraught 


Oh  frail  e  ftate  of  human  things, 
And  flippery  hopes  below  ! 
Now  to  our  coft  your  emptinefs  we  know  : 
For  'tis  a  Icfion  dearly  bought, 
Aflurance  here  is  never  to  be  fought. 
The  beft,  and  bcft-belov'd  of  kings, 
And  beft  deferving  to  be  fo, 
When  fcarce  he  had  efcap'd  the  fatal  blow 
Of  faction  and  confpiracy, 
Death  did  his  prorrm'd  hopes  deftroy  ! 
He  toil'd,  he  gain'd,  but  liv'd  not  to  enjoy. 
What  mi  ft  s  of  Providence  are  thefe 
Through  which  we  cannot  fee  ! 
So  faints,  by  fupernatural  power  fet  free, 
A*e  left  at  laft  in  martyrdom  to  die ; 
Such  is  the  end  of  oft-repeated  miracles. 
Forgive  me,  heaven,  that  impious  thought, 
?Twas  grief  for  Charles,  to  madnef*  wrought, 
That  queftion'd  thy  fupreme  decree ! 
Thou  didft  his  gracious  reign  prolong, 
Ev'n  in  thy  faints  and  angels  wrong, 
Hi-,  fellow  citizens  of  immortality  : 
For  twelve  long  years  of  exile  borne, 
Twice  twelve  we  number'd  fmce  his  bleft  return  : 
So  ftriclly  wert  thou  juft  to  pay, 
Ev'n  to  the  driblet  of  a  day. 
Yet  ftill  we  murmur  and  complain, 
The  quails  and  manna  fhould  no  longer  rain ; 
Thofc  miracles  'twas  needlcfs  to  renew  ;       [view. 
The  chofcn  flock  has  now  the  promis'd  land  in 

xv.  ' 

A  warlike  prince  afcends  the  regal  ftate, 
A  prince  long  exercis'd  by  fate  : 
Long  may  he  keep,  though  he  obtains  if.  late ! 
Heroes  in  heaven's  peculiar  mold  are  caft, 
They  and  their  poetn  are  not  form'd  in  hafte ; 
Man  was  the  firft  in  God's  dcfigu,  and  man  was 

made  the  laft  ( 

Falfe  hcrocfc  made  by  flattery  fo, 
Heaven  can  ftrike  out,  like  iparkles,  at  a  blow  ; 
But  ere  a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought, 
He  cofts  Omnipotence  a  fecond  thought. 
With  toil  and  iwcat, 
With  hardening  C01H,  and  forming  heat, 
The  Cyclops  did  their  ftrokes  repeat, 
Before  th'  impenetrable  fhield  was  wrought 
It  look*  a«  if  the  Maker  would  not  own 
1  he  noble  work  for  his, 
Before  'twaa  try'd  and  found  a  mafter-piece. 


xvi. 


View  then  a  monarch  ripen'd  for  a  throne^ 
Alcides  thus  his  race  began, 
O'er  infancy  he  fwiftly  ran  ; 
The  future  God  at  firft  was  more  than  man  t 
Dangers  and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate 
Ev'n  o'er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait ; 
And  there  he  grappled  firft  with  fate  : 
In  his  young  hands  the  hiffing  fnake*  he  preft, 
So  early  was  the  Deity  confeft  ; 
Thus   by  degrees    he    rofe    to  Jove's  imperial 

feat; 

Thus  difficulties  prove  a  foul  legitimately  great. 
Like  his,  our  hero's  infancy  was  try'd; 
Betimes  the  Furies  did  their  fnakes  provide^ 
And  to  his  infant  arms  oppofe 
His  father's  rebels,  and  his  brother's  foes ; 
The  more  oppreft,  the  higher  ftill  he  rofe : 
Thofe  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  fubdue 
Thy  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hiffing  crew* 

XVII. 

As,  after  Numa's  peaceful  reign, 

The  martial  Ancus  did  the  fceptre  wield, 

Furbifh'd  the  rufty  fword  again, 

Refum'd  the  long-forgotten  (hi  eld, 

And  led  the  Latins  tp  the  dufty  field ; 

So  James  the  drowfy  genius  wakes 

Of  Britain  long  entranc'd  in  charms, 

Reftiff  and  flumbering  on  its  arms  : 

'Tis  rous'd,  and  with  a  new-ftrung  nerve,  the 
fpear  already  {hakes. 

No  neighing  of  the  warrior  fteeds, 

No  drum,  or  louder  trumpet,  needs 

T'  infpire  the  coward,  warm  the  cold, 

His  voice,  his  fole  appearance  makes  them  bold. 

Gaul  and  Batayia  dread  th'  impending  blow ; 

Too  well  the  vigour  of  that  arm  they  know  ; 

They  lick  the  duft,  and  crouch  beneath 
fatal  foe, 

Long  may  they  fear  this  awful  prince, 

And  not  provoke  his  lingering  fword ; 

Peace  is  their  only  fure  defence, 

Their  beft  fecurity  his  word  : 

in  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  ftate, 

His  truth,  like  heaven's,  was  kept  inviolate, 

For  him  to  promife  is  to  make  it  fate. 

His  valour  can  triumph  o'er  land  and  main ; 

With  broken  oaths  his  fame  he  will  not  ftain  ; 

With    conqueft    bafely    Bought,    and    with  in 
glorious  gain. 

XVIII. 

For  once,  O  heaven,  unfold  thy  adamantine 

book; 

And  let  his  wondering  fenate  fee, 
f  not  thy  firm  immutable  decree, 
At  leaft  the  fecond  page  of  ftrong  contingency ; 
cuch  as  confifts  with  wills  originally  free  : 
Let  them  with  glad  amazement  look 
On  what  their  happinefs  may  be  : 
>et  them  not  ftill  be  obftinately  blind, 
itill  to  divert  the  good  ihou  hajl  defign'd, 
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Or  with  malignant  penury, 

To  ftarve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind. 

Faith  is  a  Chriftian's  and  a  fubject's  teft, 

Oh  give  them  to  believe,  and  they  are  furely  bleft. 
They  do;  and  with  a  diftant  view  I  fee 
Th'  amended  vows  of  Englifh  loyalty. 

And  all  beyond  that  object,  there  appears 

The  long  retinue  of  a  profperous  reign, 

A  fcries  of  fuccefsful  years, 

In  orderly  array,  a  martial,  manly  train. 
VOL.  VI. 
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Behold  ev'n  the  remoter  fhores, 

A  conquering  navy  proudly  fpread  ; 

The  Britiih  cannon  formidably  roars, 

While,  darting  from  his  oozy  bed, 

Th'  afferted  ocean  rears  his  reverend  head  ; 

To  view  and  recognize  his  ancient  lord  again  ! 

And,  with  a  willing  hand,  reilorts 

The  fafces  of  the  main. 


VEN1  CREATOR  SPIRITUS, 


PARAPHRASED. 


CREATOR  fpirit,  by  wh«fe  aid 
The  world's  foundations  firft  were  laid, 
Come  vifit  every  pious  mind ; 
Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 
From  fin  and  forrow  fet  us  free. 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  fource  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promifed  Paraclete ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  infpire ; 
Come,  and  thy  facred  unction  bring 
To  fanclify  us,  while  we  fing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  defcend  from  high, 
Rich  in  thy  fevcnfold  energy  ! 
Thou  ftrength  of  his  Almighty  hand, 
"Whofc  power  dues  heaven  and  earth  command. 
Proceeding  fpirit,  our  defence, 
Who  doft  the  gifts  of  tongues  difpenfe, 
And  crown'ft  thy  gift  with  eloquence ! 


Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But,  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  countroul, 
Submit  the  fenfes  to  the  foul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chace  from  our  minds  th'  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  beftow  ; 
And,  left  our  feet  mould  ftep  aftray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 
And  pradhfe  all  that  we  believe  5 
Give  us  thyfelf,  that  we  may  fee 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endlefs  fame, 
Attend  th'  Almighty  Father's  name  : 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorify'd, 
Who  for  loft  man's  redemption  dy'd  : 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thcc. 


THE 


SOLILOQUT  OF  A  ROTAL  EXILE. 


UNHAPPY  I!  who,  onceordain'd  to  bear 
God's  juftice  fword,  and  his  vicegerent  here, 
Am  now  depos'd — 'gainft  me  my  children  rife, 
My  life  muft  be  their  only  facrifice  : 
Highly  they  me  accufe,  but  nothing  prove  ; 
But  this  is  out  of  tendernefs  and  love ! 

They  feek  to  fpill  my  blood  ;  'tis  that  alone 
Muft  for  the  nation's  crying  fins  atone. 


But  careful  Heaven  forewarn'd  me  in  a  dream, 
And  fliew'd  me  that  my  dangers  were  extreme ; 
The  heavenly  vifion  fpoke,  and  bade  me  flee 
Th'  ungrateful  brood  that  were  not  worthy  me  : 
Alarm'd  I  fled  at  the  appointed  time ; 
And  mere  ueceliity  was  made  my  crime,! 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER. 


A      POEM. 


IN    THREE    PARTS. 


"     ..».,...  -Antiquam  exquirite  matrcm. 
"  Et  vera  inceflu  patuit  Bea." 


VIRG. 


PREFACE.] 


THE  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment,  for  me  to 
export  either  fair  war,  or  even  fo  much  as  fair 
qi:  irter,  from  a  reader  of  the  oppofite  party.  All 
men  are  engaged  either  on  this  fide  or  that; 
and  though  confciince  is  the  common  word, 
which  is  given  by  both,  yet  if  a  writer  fall  among 
enemie-,  and  cannot  give  the  marks  of  their  con- 
fcicncr ,  he  i»  knocke.1  down  before  the  n-afons 
of  hi»  own  arc  beard.  A  preface,  therefore, 


which  is  but  a  bcfpeaking  of  favour,  is  altoge 
ther  ufelefs.  What  I  defire  the  reader  ihould 
know  concerning  me,  he  will  find  in  the  body 
of  the  poem,  if  he  have  but  the  patience  to  per- 
ufe  it.  Only  this  advertisement  let  him  take 
before-hand,  which  relates  to  the  merits  of  the 
caufc.  No  general  characters  of  parties  (call 
them  either  feels  or  churches)  can  be  fo  fully 
and  esa&ly  drawn,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  ft- 
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jeral  members  of  them ;  at  lead  all  fucjx  as  are  re 
ceived  under  that  denomination.  For  example ; 
there  are  fome  of  the  church  by  law  eftablifhed, 
who  envy  not  liberty  of  confcicnce  to  dtffenters ; 
as  being  well  Satisfied  that,  according  to  their 
own  principles,  they  ought  not  to  pcrfecute  them. 
Yet  thefe,  by  reafon  of  th,eir  fewnels,  I  could  not 
<diftii.guifh  from  the  numbers  of  the  reft,  with 
whom  they  are  embodied  in  one  common  name. 
C)n  the  other  fide,  there  are  many  of  our  fe<Sfo, 
and  more  indeed  than  I  could  reafonably  have 
hoped,  who  have  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the 
communion  of  the  Panther,  and  embraced  this 
gracious  indulgence  of  his  majefty  in  point  of  to 
leration.  But  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
thefe  is  this  iatire  any  way  intended  it  is  aimed 
only  at  the  refractory  and  difobedient  on  either 
fide.  For  thofe,  who  are  come  over  to  the  royal 
party,  are  confequently  fuppofed  to  be  out  of 
gun-fhot.  Our  phyficians  have  obferved,  that,  in 
procefs  of  time,  fome  difeafes  have  abated  of  their 
virulence,  and  have  in  a  manner  worn  out  their 
malignity,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  mortal :  and 
why  may  not  I  fuppofe  the  fame  concerning  fome 
of  thofe,  who  have  formerly  been  enemies  to 
kingly  government,  as  well  as  Catholic  religion  ? 
I  hope  they  have  now  another  notion  of  both,  as 
having  found,  by  comfortable  experience,  that  the 
do&rine  of  persecution  is  far  from  being  an  ar 
ticle  of  our  faith. 

It  is  not  for  any  private  man  to  cenfure  the 
proceedings  of  a  foreign  prince :  but,  without 
fufpicion  of  flattery,  I  may  praife  our  own,  who 
has  taken  contrary  meafures,  and  thofe  more 
fuitable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity.  Some  of 
the  diffenters  in  their  addreffes  to  his  majefty, 
have  faid,  "  That  he  has  reftored  God  to  his 
'*  empire  over  confcience."  I  confef?,  I  dare  not 
ftretch  the  figure  to  fo  great  a  boldnefs :  but  I 
may  fafely  fay,  that  confcience  is  the  royalty  and 
prerogative  of  every  private  man.  He  is  abfo- 
lute  in  his  own  breaft,  and  accountable  to  no 
earthly  power  for  that  which  paffes  only  betwixt 
God  and  him.  Thofe  who  are  driven  into  the 
fold  are,  generally  fpeaking,  rather  made  hypo 
crites  than  converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the  fefts, 
it  ought  in  reafon  to  be  expedled,  that  they  fhould 
both  receive  it,  and  receive  it  thankfully.  For, 
at  this  time  of  day,  to  refufe  the  benefit,  and  ad 
here  to  thofe  whom  they  have  efleemed  their 
perfecutors,  what  is  it  elfe,  but  publicly  to  own, 
that  they  fuffered  not  before  for  confcience-fake, 
but  only  out  of  pride  and  cbftinacy,  to  fcparatc 
from  a  church  for  thofe  impufitions,  which  they 
now  judge  may  be  lawfully  obeyed  ?  After  they 
have  Ib  long  contended  for  their  claffical  ordina 
tion  (not  to  fpeak  of  rites  and  ceremonies),  will 
they  at  length  fubmit  to  an  epifcopal  ?  If  they 
can  go  fo  far  out  of  complaifance  to  their  old 
enemies,  mcthinks  a  little  reaion  fhould  pcrfuade 
them  to  take  another  flep,  and  fee  whether  that 
would  lead  them. 

Of  the  receiving   this  toleration   thankfully  I 
feall  fay  no  more,  than  that  they  ought,  and  I 


doubt  not  they  will  confider  from  what  hand 
they  received  it.  It  is  not  from  a  Cyrus,  a  hea 
then  prince,  and  a  foreigner,  but  from  a  Chriftian 
king,  their  native  fovereign ;  who  cxpedts  a  re 
turn  in  fpecie  from  them ;  that  the  kindnef-,  which 
he  has  gracioufly  fhewn  them,  may  be  retaliated 
on  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion. 

As  for  the  poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus 
far  fatisfy  the  reader,  that  it  was  neither  impnfed 
on  me,  nor  fo  much  as  the  fubje6t  given  me  by 
any  man.  Tt  was  written  during  the  laft  winter, 
and  the  beginning  of  this  fpring;  though  with 
long  interruptions  of  ill  health  and  other  hind 
rances.  About  a  fortnight  before  I  had  flnifhed 
it,  his  majefty's  declaration  for  liberty  of  con 
fcience  came  abroad  :  which  if  I  had  fo  foon  ex 
pected,  I  might  have  fpared  myielf  the  labour  of 
writing  many  things  which  are  contained  in  the 
third  part  of  it.  But  I  was  always  in  hope,  that 
he  church  of  England  might  have  been  perfuaded 
to  have  taken  off  the  penal  laws  and  the  teft, 
which  was  oae  defign  of  the  poem,  when  I  pro- 
pofed  to  myfeif  the  writing  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  oc- 
cafional,  and  not  firft  intended  :  I  mean  that  de- 
:ence  of  myfeif,  to  which  every  honeft  man  is 
bound,  when  he  is  injurioufly  attacked  in  print : 
and  I  refer  myfeif  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who 
have  read  the  Anfwer  to  the  defence  of  the  late 
king's  papers,  and  that  of  the  dutchefs  (in  which 
laft  I  was  concerned)  how  charitably  I  have  been 
reprefented  there.  I  am  now  informed  both  of 
the  author  and  fupervifors  of  this  pamphlet,  and 
will  reply,  when  I  think  he  can  affront  me  :  for 
I  am  of  Socrates' s  opinion,  that  all  creatures  can 
not.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  confider  whether 
he  deferved  not  a  more  fevere  reprehenfion,  than 
gave  him  formerly,  for  ufing  fo  little  refpeA  to 
the  memory  of  thole,  whom  he  pretended  to  an- 
fwer  ;  and  at  his  Icifure,  look  out  for  fome  origi 
nal  treatife  of  humility,  written  by  any  Proteftant 
in  Englifh  ;  I  believe  I  may  fay  in  any  other 
tongue ;  for  the  magnified  piece  of  Duncomb  on 
that  fubje»5l,  which  either  he  mufc  mean,  or  none, 
and  with  which  another  of  his  fellows  has  up 
braided  me,  was  tranfhted  from  the  Spa.nifh  of 
Rodriguez ;  though  with  the  omifiion  of  the 
feventcenth,  the  twenty-fourth,  the  twenty-fifch, 
and  the  laft  chapter,  which  will  be  found  in  com 
paring  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  inCnuated  to  the  world,  that 
her  late  highnefs  died  n< -<t  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  declares  himfelf  to  be  now  fatisfied  to  the 
contrary,  in  which  he  has  given  up  the  caufe  : 
for  matter  of  fact  was  the  principal  debate  be 
twixt  us.  In  the  mean  time,  he  would  difpute 
the  motives  of  her  change ;  how  prepofteroufly, 
let  all  men  judge,  wh.:n  he  feemed  to  deny  the 
fubject  of  the  controverfy,  the  change  itfelf.  And 
bccaufe  1  would  not  take  i;p  this  ridiculous  chal 
lenge,  he  tells  the  world  I  cannot  argue  :  but  he 
may  as  well  infer,  that  a  Catholic  cannot  fall,  be- 
caufe  he  will  not  take  up  the  cudgels  againft 
Mi  s  James,  to  confute  the  Proteflant  religion. 
I  have  but  one  word  more  to  fay  concerning 
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the  poem  as  fueh,  and  abftrafied  from  the  mat 
ter*,  cither  religious  or  civil,  which  are  handled 
in  it.  The  firft  part,  confifting  moft  in  general 
characters  and  narration,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
raife,  and  give  it  the  majeftic  turn  of  heroic 
poefy.  The  fecond  being  matter  of  difpute,  and 
chiefly  concerning  church  authority,  I  was  obliged 
to  make  as  plain  and  perfpicuous  as  pofiibly  I 
could  ;  yet  not  wholly  neglecting  the  numbers, 
though  I  had  not  frequent  occafions  for  the  mag 
nificence  of  verfe.  The  third,  which  has  more  of 
the  nature  of  domeftic  convcrfation,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  more  free  and  familiar  than  the  two 
former. 


There  are  in  it  two  epifodes  or  fables,  which  are* 
interwoven  with  the  main  defign ;  fo  that  they 
are  properly  parts  of  it,  though  they  are  alfo  di- 
ftincl:  ftories  of  themfelves.  In  both  of  thefe  I 
have  made  ufe  of  the  common-places  of  fatire, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  which  are  urged  by  the 
members  of  the  one  church  againft  the  other  : 
at  which  I  hope  no  reader  of  either  party  will  be 
fcandalized,  becaufe  they  are  not  of  my  invention, 
but  as  old,  to  my  knowledge,  as  the  times  of  Boc- 
cace  and  Chaucer  on  the  one  fide,  and  as  thofe  of 
the  Reformation  o'n  the  other. 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER. 


A  R  T     I. 


A  MILK-WHITE  Hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 

fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  foreft  rang'd ; 

Without  unfpotled,  innocent  within, 

She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  (he  knew  no  fin. 

Yet  had  fhe   oft    been   chac'd  with   horns  and 

hounds, 

And  Scythian  {hafts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly, 
And  doom'd  to  death  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Not  fo  her  young ;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  hero's  make,  half  human,  half  divine. 
Their  earthly  mold  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  immortal  part  affum'd  immortal  ftate. 
Of  thefe  a  flaughter'd  army  lay  in  blood, 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood, 
Their  native  walk ;  whofe  vocal  blood  arofe, 
And  cry'd  for  pardon  on  their  prejur'd  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  fanguine  feed, 
Endu'd  with  fouls,  increas'd  the  facred  breed. 
So  captive  Tfrael  multiply'd  in  chains, 
A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoy 'd  her  pains. 
With  grief  and  gladnefs  mix'd  the  mother  view'd 
Her  martyr'd  offspring,  and  their  race  renew'd  ; 
Their  corps  to  perifh,  but  their  kind  to  laft, 
So   much   the    deathlefs    plant    the   dying   fruit 
furpafs'd. 

Panting  and  penfive  now  fhe  rang'd  alone, 
And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms,  once  her  own. 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  re- 

flrain'd 
Py  fovereign  power  her  company  difdain'd ; 


Grinn'd  as  they  pafs'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  figns  of  fecret  enmity. 
'Tis  true,  fhe  bounded  by,  and  trip'd  fo  light* 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  fteady  fight* 
For  truth  has  fuch  a  face  and  fuch  a  mien, 
As  to  be  lov'd  needs  only  to  be  feen. 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beafr, 
Unlick'd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expreft. 
Among  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking  hare 
Profefs'd  neutrality,  but  would  not  fwear, 
Next  her  the  buffoon  ape,  as  atheifts  ufe, 
Mimick'd  all  feels,  and  had  his  own  to  choofe 
Still  when  the  lion  look'd,  his  knees  he  bent, 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier's  compliment. 
The  briftled  baptift  boar,  impure  as  he, 
But  whiten'd  with  the  foam  of  fan<5tity, 
With  fat  pollutions  fill'd  the  faered  place, 
And  mountains  level'd  in  his  furious  race  : 
So  firft  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace. 
But  fmce  the  mighty  ravage,  which  he  made 
In  German  foreft,  had  his  guilt  betray'd, 
With  broken  tufks,  and  with  a  borrow'd  name, 
He  fhun'd   the    vengeance,    and    conceal'd  the 

fhame ; 

So  lurk'd  in  feels  unfeen.     With  greater  guile 
Falfe  Reynard  fed  on  confecrated  fpoil : 
The  gracelefs  beaft  by  Athanafius  firft 
Was  chac'd  from  Nice,  then  by  Socinus  nurs'd  : 
His  impious  race  their  blafphemy  renew'd, 
And    nature's    king    through    nature's    optics 

view'd. 
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Rcvcn'd  they  view'd  him  leflen'd  to  their  eye, 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  God  defcry. 
New  fwarming  feels  to  this  obliquely  tend, 
Hence  they  began,  and  here  they  all  will  end. 
What  weight  of  antient  witnefs  can  prevail, 
If  private  reafon  hold  the  public  fcale  ? 
But,  gracious  God,  how  well  doft  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgment  an  unerring  guide! 
Thy  throne  i»  darknef*  in  th'  abyfs  of  light, 
A  blase  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight. 
O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  rcveal'd  ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  haft  promis'd  never  to  fprfake ! 
My  t hough tlcfs  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  defires, 
Mr  manhood,  long  miflcd  by  wandering  fires, 
Follow'd  falfe  lights;  and,  when  their  glimpfe 


My  pride  ft  ruck  out  new  fparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  wa*  I,  f uch  by  nature  ftill  1  am ; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  fliame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  taflc  :  my  doubts  are  done  : 
What  more  could  fright  my  faith,  than  three  in 

one  ? 

Can  I  believe  eternal  God  could  lie  -\ 

Difguis'd  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy  ?  v 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ?  J 
And  after  that  truft  my  imperfed  fenfe, 
Which  call*  in  quefticn  his  omnipotence  ? 
Can  I  my  rcalon  10  my  faith  compel  ? 
And  thai  my  fight,  and  touch,  and  tafte,  rebel  ? 
Superior  faculties  are  fet  afide  ; 
Shall  their  fuhfervient  organs  be  my  guide  ? 
Then  let  the  moon  ufurp  the  rule  of  day, 
And  winking  taper*  (hew  the  fun  his  way; 
For  what  my  ienfes  can  thcnifclvcs  perceive, 
I  nerd  no  revelation  t»  believe. 
Can  they  who  fay  the  hoft  fttould  be  defcry '4 
By  fenfe,  define  a  body  glorify'd  ? 
Impaflable.  and  penetrating  parts? 
Let  them  declare  by  what  myfterious  arts 
He  (hot  that  body  through  th'  oppofing  might  ") 
olts  and  bar*  impervious  to  the  light,  / 

And  flood  before   his  train  confefs'd  in  openf 

fight.  \ 

For  fioce  thus  wondroufly  he  pafs'd,  'tis  plain, 
One  fingle  pbce  two  bodiss  did  contain, 
d  furc  th<  lame  <  omnipotence  as  well 
n  make  on*  body  in  ri>orc  place*  dwell, 
i-et  reifon  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly 
*a  how  can  finite  grafp  infinity? 

B    rairaciei   w^"*  ^  *****  ^  ^  comracnce 
And  ***i«Nll*i,  JhaTour'l'enffmuft  be 
11»c  motive  Hill  of  credibility 

rUtu.  age*  muft  on  former  wait, 
And  what  hqjtn  belief  muft  propagate. 

'<™now  well  this  thought,^  you  fliall 
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God  thus  afferted,  man  is  to  believe 
Beyond  what  fenfe  and  reafon  can  conceive, 
Arid  for  myfterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority. 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit, 
Vain  is  the  farther  fearch  of  human  wir, 
As  when  the  building  gains  a  furer  ftay, 
We  take  th'  unufeful  fcaffolding  away. 
Reafon  by  fenfe  no  more  can  underftarjd ; 
The  game  is  play'd  into  another  hand. 
Why  choofe  \ve  then  like  bilanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coaft,  and  land  in  view  tq  keep, 
When  fafely  we  may  launch  into  the  deep  ? 
In  the  fame  veflel  which  our  S;;viour  boie, 
Himfelf  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  fhore, 
And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore 
Could  he  his  Godhead  veil  wMi  flefli  and  blood, 
And  not  veil  thefe  again  to  be  our  food  ? 
His  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent, 
The  firft  affords  us  life,  the  fecond  uourifhment. 
And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  frantic  pain  ~\ 

To  corftrue  what  his  cltareft  words  contain,       C 
And  n:ake  a  riddle  what  he  made  fo  plain  ?        J 
To  take  up  half  on  truft,  and  half  to  try, 
Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 
Both  knave  and  fool  the  merchant  we  may  call,") 
To  pay  great  fums,  and  to  compound  the  fmall :  / 
For  who  would  break  with  heaven,  and  would  f 
not  break  for  all  ?  J 

Reft  then,  my  foul,  from  endlefs  anguifh  freed  : 
Nor  fciences  thy  guide,  nor  fenfe  thy  creed. 
r'aith  is  the  beft  enfurer  of  thy  blifs  : 
The  bank  above  muft  fail  before  the  venture  mifs. 
But  heaven  and  heaven-born  faith  arc  far  from 

thee, 

Thou  firft  apoftate  to  divinity. 
Unkennel'd.range  in  thy  Polonian  plains  : 
A  fiercer  foe  the  infatiate  wolf  remains. 
Too  boaftful  Britain,  pleafe  thyfelf  no  more, 
That  beafts  of  prey  are  banifh'd  from  thy  fhore. 
The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  favage  name, 
Wild  in  effecl,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
Lay  wafte  thy  woods,  deftroy  thy  blifsful  bower, 
And,  muzzled  though  they  feem,  the  mutes  de 
vour. 

More  haughty  than  the  reft,  the  wolfifh  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  famifh'd  face  : 
Never  was  fo  deform 'd  a  beaft  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 
Clofe  clap'd  for  fhamc  ;  but  his  rough  creft 

rears, 

And  pricks  up  his  predeftinating  ears. 
His  wild  diforder'd  walk,  his  haggard  eyes, 
Did  all  the  bcftial  citizens  furprize. 
Though  fear'd  and  hated,  yet  he  rul'd  a  while, 
As  captain  or  companion  of  the  fpnil. 
Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  fince  in  Cambria  feen  : 
1  he  laft  of  all  the  litter  fcap'd  by  chance, 
And  from  Geneva  firft  infefted  France. 
Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace, 
But  others  write  him  of  an  upftart  race"- 
Becaufc  of  Wickliff's  bro'od  no  mark  he  brings. 
»ut  his  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 


-) 
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Thefe  laft  deduce  him  from  th'  Helvetian  kind, 
Who  near  the  Leman-lake  his  confort  lin'd  : 
That  fiery  Zuinglius  firft  th'  affection  bred, 
And  meagre  Calvin  bleft  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  Ifrael  fome  believe  him  whelp'd  long  (ince, 
When  the  proud  fanhedrim  opprefs'd  the  prince, 
Or,  fince  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  him  higher, 
When  C«rah  with  his  brethren  did  confpire 
From  Mofes'  hand  the  fovereign  fway  to  wreft, 
And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  to  diveft  : 
Ttfl  opening  earth  made  way  for  all  to  pafs, 
And  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  clafs. 
The  Fox  and  he  came  ihuffled  in  the  dark, 
If  ever  they  were  ftow'd  in  Noah's  ark  : 
Perhaps  not  made ;  for  all  their  barking  train 
The  dog  (a  common  fpecies)  will  contain. 
And  fome  wild  curs,  who  from  their  matters'^ 

ran,  / 

Abhorring  the  fupremacy  of  man,  f 

In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel-race  began.  J 

O  happy  pair,  how  well  have  you  increai'd  ! 
What  ills  in  church  and  (late  have  you  redrefs'd  ? 
With  teeth  untry'd,  and  rudiments  of  claws, 
Your  firft  eflay  was  on  your  native  laws  : 
Thofe   having  torn  with  eafe,  and   trampled") 

down,  / 

Your  fai^  you  faften'd  on  the  mirred  crown,    f 
And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  town,  j 
What  though  your  native  kennel  ftill  be  fmajl, 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall  j 
Yet  your  victorious  colonies  are  fent 
Where  the  north  ocean  girds  the  continent. 
Quicken'd  with  fire  below,  your  monfters  breed 
In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed  : 
And  like  the  firft  the  laft  affects  to  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  feen, 
A  rank  four  herbage  rifes  on  the  green  ; 
So,  fpringing  where  thofe  midnight  elves  advance, 
Rebellion  prints  the  footfteps  of  the  dance. 
Such  are  their  doctrines,  fuch  contempt  they-} 

fhow  / 

To  heaven  above,  and  to  their  prince  below,      f 
As  none  but  traitors  and  blafphemers  know.      J 
God,  like  the  tyrant  of  the  fkies,  is  plac'd, 
And  kings,  like  flaves,  beneath  the  crowd  debas'd. 
So  fulfome  is  their  food,  that  flocks  refufe 
To  bite,  and  only  dogs  for  phyfic  ufe. 
And  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the  ground, 
No  hufbandry  can  heal  the  blafting  wound ; 
Nor  bladed  grafs,  nor  bearded  corn  fucceeds, 
But  fcales  of  fcurf  and  putrefaction  breeds  : 
Such  wars,  fuch  wafte,  fuch  fiery  tracts  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  fuch  a  teemlefs  earth. 
But,  as  the  poifons  of  the  deadlieft  kind 
Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coaft  confin'd ; 
As  only  Indian  {hades  of  fight  deprive, 
And  magic  plants  will  but  in  Cholchos  thrive; 
So  prefbytery  and  peftilential  zeal 
Can  only  flourish  in  a  commonweal. 
From  Celtic  woods  is  chac'd  the  wolfifti  crew  ; 
But  ah  !  fome  pity  ev'n  to  brutes  is  due  : 
Their  native  walks  methinks  they  might  enjoy, 
$urb'd  of  the,!*  native  malice  to  deftroy. 


Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  human-kind, 
The  worft  is  that  which  persecutes  the  mind* 
Let  us  but  weigh  at  what  offence  we  ftrike, 
'Tis  but  becaufe  we  cannot  think  alike, 
In  punifhing  of  this,  we  overthrow 
The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too. 
Beafts  are  the  fubjects  of  tyrannic  fway, 
Where  ftill  the  ftronger  on  the  weaker  prey, 
Man  only  of  a  fofter  mold  is  made, 
Not  for  his  fellow's  ruin  but  their  aid  • 
Created  kind,  beneficent,  and  free, 
The  noble  image  of  the  Deity. 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  givea 
To  brutes,  th'  inferior  family  of  heaven  : 
The  fmith  divine,  as  with  a  carelefs  beac, 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat : 
But  when  arriv'd  at  laft  to  human  race, 
The  Godhead  took  a  deep  confidering  fpace  J 
And  to  diftinguifh  man  from  all  the  reft, 
Unlock'd  the  facred  treasures  of  his  breaft; 
And  mercy  mixt  with  reafon  did  impart, 
One  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart : 
Reafon  to  rule,  but  mercy  to  forgi?e  : 
The  firft  is  law,  the  laft  prerogative. 
And  like  his  mind  his  outward  form  appear'd,  * 
When,  iffuing  naked,  to  the  wondering  herd, 
He  charm'd  their  eyes ;  and,  for  they  lov'd,  they 

fear'd  : 

Not  arm  d  with  horns  of  arbitrary  mightf 
Or  claws  to  feize  their  furry  fpoils  in  fight, 
Or  with  increafe  of  feet  t'  o'ertake  them  in 

their  flight 

Of  eafy  fhape,  and  pliant  every  way ; 
Confeffing  ftill  the  foftnefs  of  his  clay, 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation  day  :   \ 
With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  fpace 
Of  arms,  to  fatisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began : 
Till  knowledge  mifapply'd,  mifunderftood, 
And  pride  of  empire  four'd  his  balmy  blood. 
Then,  firft  rebelling,  his  own  ftamp  he  coins  j 
The  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins  : 
And  blood  began  its  firft  and  loudeft  cry, 
For  differing  worfhip  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  perfecution  role,  and  farther  fpace 
Produc'd  the  mighty  hunter  ol  his  race. 
Not  fo  the  blefled  Pan  his  flock  increas'd, 
Content  to  fold  them  from  the  famifh'd  beaft  : 
Mild  were  his  laws;  the  fheep  and  harmlefshind 
Were  never  of  the  perfecuting  kind. 
Such  pity  now  the  pious  paftor  ihows, 
Such  mercy  from  the  Britifh  lion  flows, 
That  both  provide  protection  from  their  foes. 

Oh  happy  regions,  Italy  and  Spain, 
Which  never  did  thofe  monfters  entertain  ! 
The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  boar,  can  there  advance 
No  native  claim  of  juft  inheritance. 
And  felf-preferving  laws,  fevere  in  mow, 
May  guard  their  fences  from  th'  invading  foe. 
Where  birth  has  plac'd  them,  let  them  fafely  lhare 
The  common  benefit  of  vital  air. 
Themfelves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharm'd ; 
Their  jaws  difabled,  and  their  claws  di&rm'd  ; 
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Here,  only  in  nofltirnal  hnwlings  bold, 
They  dare  not  feizethe  Hind,  nor  leap  the  fold. 
More  powerful,  and  a«  vigilant  as  they, 
The  lion  awfully  forbids  the  prey. 
Their  rage  reprefs'd,  though  pinch'd  with  h-~\ 
fore,  ( 

They  ftand  al<  of,  and  trcmhle  at  his  roar  :         f 
Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  frar  is  more.     J 
Thefe  are  the  chief :  to  number  o'er  the  reft, 
And  ftand,  kke  Adam,  naming  every  beaft, 
Were  weary  work ;  nr>r  will  the  Mufe  dcfcribc 
A  flimy-born  and  fun-begotten  tribe  ; 
Who,  far  from  fteeples  and  their  facrcd  found, 
lo  fields  thrir  fallen  conventicles  found. 
Thcfc  gr'jfs,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive. 
But  if  they  think  at  all,  'tisfure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  afpire  : 
Souls  that  on  fcarce  ferment  their  mafs  of  clay:  ~\ 
So  drcfly,  fo  divifible  are  they, 
A*  wouU  but  ferve  pure  bodies  for  allay  :          J 
Such  fouls  as  (hards  produce,  fuch  beetle  things 
As  only  buz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  hut  by  chance, 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name  ; 
To  them  the  Hfhd  and  Panther  are  the  fame. 

The  Panther,  furc  the  nobleft,  next  the  Hind, 
And  fair«ft  creature  of  the  fpotted  kind; 
Oh,  could  her  ir-born  ftains  be  wafh'd  away, 
She  were  loo  good  to  be  a  beaft  of  j-rey  ! 
How  can  I  praifc,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 
O» how  divid..  the  frailty  from  the  friend; 
Her  fault-!  and  virtues  lie  fo  mix'd,  that  (he 
Nor  wholly  ftands  condemn'd,  nor  wholly  free- 
Then,  like  her  injur'd  lion,  let  me  fpeak  t 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  no:  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  eftrang'd  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  (hare  her  wandering  heart. 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
Hhc  half  commits  who  fins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  at  our  dreaming  Plaronifrs  report, 
There  could  be  fyirits  of  a  middle  fort,  • 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
Who  juft  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
bo  poi»'d,  fo  gently  fhe  d«-fcend*  from  high, 
It  fectm  a  (ofi  dilmiffion  from  the  fky. 
Her  h'.ulc  not  ancient,  wha<foc'er  pretence 
Her  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  detince. 
A  fecond  century  not  hal'-way  run, 
bince  die  new  honours  of  her  blood  begun. 
A  lion  old,  cbfcene,  and  furious  made 
Bjr  luft,  comprtft'd  her  mother  in  a  fhade; 
Then,  by  a  IcU-hand  marriage,  weds  the  dame, 
Covering  tdulrery  with  a  fpecious  name  : 
«o  Ichifm  begot ;  and  fatrilegc  and  fhc, 
A  weli-roatchM  pair,  got  gracelcfs  hereiy. 

xi  »and  king's  rebels  have  the  fame  good  caufe, 
To  rrami  le  d«wn  divine  and  human  laws  : 
«><h  wrul.l  be  eall'd  rtft-inien,  and  thrir  hate 
fUikedcilrudifc  both  to  church  and  rtate  : 

-i  lawlc-is  prince  1 
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Confeflions,  fafts,  and  penance  fct  afide  ; 
Oh  with  what  eafe  we  follow  fuch  a  guide, 
Where  fouls  are  ftarv'd,  and  fenfes  gratify'd  ! 
Whercmarriagepleafuresmidnightprayerfupply, 
And  mattin  bells,  a  melancholy  cry, 
Are  tun'd  to  merrier  notes;  increafe  and  multiply 
Religion  {hews  a  rofy-colour'd  face ;  } 

Not  batter 'd  out  with  drudging  works  of  grace  :  > 
A  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace.  j 

What  flefh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  narrow") 
gate,  [wait  ?  ( 

Or,  till  they  wafte  their  pamper'd  paunches  I* 
All  would  be  happy  at  the  theapeft  rate.  J 

Though  our  lean  faith  thefe   rigid   laws  Jias 

given, 

The  full-fed  Mufiulman  goes  fat  to  heaven ; 
For  his  Arabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  fenfe  allur'd  his  eaftern  profelytes. 
The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  began 
T'  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran  ; 
To  grub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet, 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradife  more  fweet : 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  halfway  gone, 
For  'twas  uneafy  traveling  alone ; 
And,  in  this  mafquerade  of  mirth  and  love, 
Miftook  the  blifs  of  heaven  for  bacchanals  above. 
Sure  he  prefum'd  of  praife,  who  came  to  flock 
Th*  etherial  paftures  with  fo  fair  a  flock 
Bnrniih'd,  and  battening  on  their  food,  to  fhow 
Their  diligence  of  careful  herds  below. 

Our  Panther,  though  like  thefe  flie  chang'd  her 

head, 

Yet  as  the  miftrefs  of  a  monarch's  bed, 
Her  front  eretft  with  majefty  fhe  bore, 
The  crofier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  difcipline 
Shew'd  affedlation  of  an  ancient  line ; 
And  fathers,  councils,  church  and  church's  head, 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  read. 
But  what  difgrac'd  and  difavow'd  the  reft, 
Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  ftigmatiz'd  the  beaft, 
Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind, 
In  her  own  labrynth  (he  lives  confin'd. 
To  foreign  lands  no  found  of  her  is  come, 
Humbly  content  to  be  defj>is'd  at  home. 
Such  is  her  iaith,  where  good  cannot  be  had, 
At  lead  fhe  leaves  the  refufe  of  the  bad  : 
Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  beft, 
And  leaft  deform'd,  becaufe  deform'd  the  leaft. 
In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  differing  friends, 
Where  one  for  fubftance,  one  for  fign  contends, 
Their  contradicting  terms  fhe  ftrives  to  join  ; 
Sign  fhall  be  fubftance,  fubftance  fhall  be  fign. 
A  real  prefence  all  her  fon's  allow,  ") 

And  yet  'tis  flat  idolatry  to  bow,  / 

Becaufe  the  Godhead's  there  they   know   not(" 
how.  \ 

Her  novices  are  taught,  that  bread  and  wine     ~) 
Are  but  the  vifible  and  outward  fign, 
Received  by  thofc  who  in  communion  jrin.         J 
But  th'  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  fignify'd, 
His  blood  and  body,  who  to  fave  us  dy'd  ; 
The  faithful  this  thing  fignify'd  receive  : 
What  i»'t  thofe  faithful  then  partake  or  leave  ? 
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For  what  is  fignify'd  and  underftood, 
Is,  by  her  own  confeflion,  flefh  and  "blood. 
Then,  by  the  fame  acknowledgement,  we  know 
They  take  the  fign,  and  take  the  fubftance  too, 
The  literal  fenfe  is  hard  to  flefh  and  blood. 
But  nonfcnfe  never  can  be  underftood. 

Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  toft  ; 
But  fure  no  church  can  better  morals  bouft. 
True  to  her  king  her  piinciples  are  found; 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  fo  found  ! 
Stedfaft  in  various  turns  of  ftate  fhe  ftood, 
And  feal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her  blood  : 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  conftancy,  T 

That  intereft  or  obligement  made  the  tye. 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  murder'd  monarchy,  j 

Before  the  founding  ax  fo  falls  the  vine, 
Whofe  tender  branches  round  the  poplar  twine, 
She  chofe  her  ruin,  and  refign'd  her  life, 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife  : 
A  rare  example  !  but  fome  fouls  we  fee 
Grow  hard,  and  ftiffen  with  adverfity  : 
Yet  thcfe  by  fortune's  favours  are  undone  ;         "") 
Refolv'd  into  a  bafer  form  they  run,  > 

And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  fun.       J 
Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate, 
Or  Ifgrimis  counfel,  her  new-chofen  mate ; 
Still  ihe's  the  faireft  of  the  fallen  crew, 
No  mother  more  indulgent  but  the  true. 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fears  her  force  to  try, 
Becaufe  ftie  wants  innate  authority  ; 
for  how  can  (he  conftrain  them  to  obey, 
Who  has  herfelf  call  off  the  lawful  fway  ? 
Rebellion  equals  all ;  and  thofe  who  toil 
In  common  theft,  will  fhare  the  common  fpoil, 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Againft  her  old  fuperiors  firft  to  fight ; 
If  (he  reform  by  text,  ev'n  that 's  as  plain 
For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 
As  long  as  words  a  different  fenfe  will  bear, 
And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter, 
Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find  : 
The  word's  a  weathercock  for  every  wind  : 
The  bear,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  by  turns  prevail ; 
The  moft  in  power  fupplies  the  prefent  gale. 
The  wretched  Panther  cries  aloud  for  aid 
To  church  and  councils,  whom  fhe  firft  betray'd ; 
No  help  from  fathers  or  tradition's  train  : 
Thofe  ancient  guides  (he  taught  us  to  difdain, 
And  by  that  fcripture,  which  fhe  once  abus'd 
To  reformation,  ftands  herfelf  accus%df 
What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  Ihe  prefer, 
Expounding  which  (he  owns  herfelf  may  err  ; 
And,  after  all  her  winding  ways  are  try'd, 
If  doubts  arife,  fhe  flips  herfelf  afide, 
And  leaves  the  private  confidence  for  the  guide 
If  then  that  confcience  fet  th'  offender  free, 
It  bars  her  claim  to  church  authority. 
How  can  fhe  cenfure,  or  what  crime  pretend, 
But  fcripture  may  be  conftrucd  to  defend  ? 
Ev'n  thofe,  whom  for  rebellion  (he  tranfmits 
To  civil  power,  her  doctrine  firft  acquits; 
Becaufe  no  difobedicnce  can  enfue, 
Where  no  fubmiflion  to  a  judge  is  due ; 
Each  judging  for  himfelf  by  her  confent, 
Whom  thus  abiblv'd  flic  fends  to  punifhment. 
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Suppofe  the  majjiftrate  revenge  her  caufe, 
Tis  only  for  tranfgreffing  human  laws. 
How  anfvvering  to  its  end  a  church  is  mads, 
Whofe  power  is  but  to  counfel  and  perfuade  J 
O  folid  rock,  on  which  fecure  (he  ftands  ! 
Eternal  houfe  not  built  with  mortal  hands! 
O  fufe  defence  againft  th'  infernal  gate, 
A  patent  during  pleafure  of  the  ftate  ! 

Thus  is  the  Panther  neither  lov'd  nor  fear'd, 
A  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd; 
Whom  foon  by  lawful  power  fhe  might  controuJ, 
Herfelf  a  part  fubmitted  to  the  whole. 
Then,  as  the  moon  who  firft  receives  the  light 
By  which  (he  makes  our  nether  regions  bright, 
So  might  fhe  fhine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  fhe  borrow'd  from  a  better  ftar  ; 
Big  with  the  beams  which  from  her  mother  flow, 
Arid  reigning  o'er  the  rifing  tides  below  : 
Now,  mixing  with  a  favage  crowd,  (he  goes, 
And  meanly  flatters  her  inveterate  foes, 
Rul'd  while  fhe  rules,  and  lofing  every  hour 
Her  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power. 

One  evening,  while  the  cooler  (hade  fhe  fought, 
Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought, 
Alone  (he  walk'd,  and  look'd  around  in  vain, 
With  rueful  vifage,for  her  vanifh'd  train  : 
None  of  her  fylvan  fubjecls  made  their  court ; 
Levees  and  couchees  pafs'd  without  refort. 
So  hardly  can  ufurpers  manage  well 
Thofe  whom  they  firft  inftrudted  to  rebel. 
More  liberty  begets  defire  of  more  ; 
The  hunger  ftill  increafes  with  the  (lore. 
Without  refpedt  they  brufh'd  along  the  wood     ~) 
Each    in  his  clan,    and,  fill'd  with  loothfome/ 
food,  y 

Aflc'd  no  permiflion  to  the  neighbouring  flood.  3 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  difcontent, 
Since  they  would  go,  before  them  wifely  went; 
Supplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  firft, 
As  if  (he  gave  them  leave  to  quench  their  third. 
Among  the  reft,  the  Hind,  with  fearful  face, 
Beheld  from  far  the  common  watering-place, 
Nor  durft  approach  ;  till  with  an  awful  roar 
The  fuvereign  lion  bad  her  fear  no  more. 
Encouraged    thus    fhe    brought    her    younglings 

nigh, 

Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye, 
And  drank  a  fober  draught;  the  reft  amaz'd 
Stood  mutely  ftill,  and  on  the  ftranger  gaz'd  ; 
Snrvey'd  her  part  by  part,  and  fought  to  find 
The  ten-horn'd  monfterin  the  harmlefs  Hind, 
Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  defign'd. 
They  thought  at  firft  they  dream'd ;  for  'tw 

offence 

With  them,  to  queftion  certitude  of  fenfe, 
Their  guide  in  faith :    but  nearer  when  they" 
drew,  i 

And  had  the  faultlefs  objedt  full  in  view,  | 

Lord,  how  they  all  admir'd  her  heavenly  hue  !  , 
Some,  who  before  her  fellowfhip  difdain 'd, 
Scarce,  and  but  fcarce,  from  in-born  rage  re- 

ftrain'd, 

Now  frifk'd  about  her,  and  old  kindred  feign'd. 
Whether  for  love  or  intereft,  every  fedl 
Of  all  the  favage  nation  fhew'd  refpeft, 
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The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the  herd  ; 
The  more  the  company,  the  lefs  they  fear'd. 
The  furly  Wolf  with  fecret  envy  burft,  *J 

Yet  could  not  howl  ;  the  Hind  had  fecn  him  f 
firft.  I 

But  what  he  durft  not  fpeak,  the  Panther  durft.  J 

For  when  the  herd,  fuffic'd,  did  late  repair 
To  ferney  heaths,  and  to  their  foreft  lare, 
She  made  a  mannerly  excufe  to  (lay, 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way: 
That,  fincc  the  flcy  wa»  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrac'd 
To  chat  A  whik  oa  their  adventures  palVd  ; 

9. 


Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  fo  foon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-fufferer  in  the  plot. 
Yet  wondering  how  of  late  {he  grew  eftrang'd, 
Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance  chang'd, 
She  thought  this  hour  th'  occafion  would  prefenk 
To  learn  her  fecret  caufe  of  difcontent, 
Which,  well  (he  hop'd,  might  be  with  cafe  re-"l 
drefs'd,  / 

Confidtring  her  a  well-bred  civil  beaft, 
And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  reft.  j 

After  fome  common  talk  what  rumours  fan, 
The  lady  of  the  fpotted  muff  began. 
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PART      II, 


DAME,  faid  the  Panther,  times  are  mended  well,  I 
Since  late  among  the  Philiftines  you  fell. 
The  toils  were  pitch'd,  a  fpacious  tra&  of  ground 
With  expert  huntfmen  was  encompafs'd  round ; 
Th'  inclofure  narrow 'd;  the  fagacious  power 
Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  every  hour. 
'Tis  true,  the  younger  lion  fcap'd  the  fnare, 
But  all  your  prieftly  calve-  lay  ftruggling  there ; 
As  facrifices  on  their  altars  laid  ;  ^ 

While  you  their  careful  mother  wifely  fled,       V 
Nor  trufling  deftiny  to  fave  your  head.  3 

For  whate'er  promiles  you  have  apply'd  J 

To  your  unfailing  church,  the  furer  fide  > 

Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide.  J 

And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you  tell,     ^ 
Yet,  faving  reverence  of  tht  miracle,  > 

The  better  luck  was  yours  to  fcape  fo  well.        J 

As  I  remember,  faid  the  fober  Hind, 
Thoie  toils  were  for  your  own  dear  felf  defign'd, 
As  well  as  me  ;  and  with  the  felt-fame  throw,   ^i 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too,  > 

Forgive  the  flanderous  tongues  that  call'd  youfo.  j 
However  you  take  it  now,  the  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Befides,  in  Popery  they  thought  you  nurft, 
As  evil  tongues  will  ever  fpeak  the  worft, 
Becaufe  fome  forms,  and  ceremonies  fome 
You  kept,  and  ftood  in  the  main  qu.  ftbn  dumb. 
Dumb  you  were  bern  indeed  ;  but  thinking  long 
The  teft  it  feems  at  laft  has  loos'd  your  tongue. 
And  to  explain  what  your  forefathers  meant, 
By  real  prefencc  in  the  facr&nent, 


After  long  fencing  puflTd  againft  a  wall.          V 
Your  falvo  comes,  that  he's  not  there  at  at  all :  f 
There  chang'd  your  faith,  and  what  may  change  f 
may  fall'.  J 

Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day, 
Nor  ever  was,  nor  will  be,  at  a  ftay  ? 

Tortures  may  force  the  tongue  untruths  to  tell, 
And  I  ne'er  own'd  myfelf  infallible, 
Reply'd  the  Farther    grant  fuch  prefence  wercs 
Yet  in  your  fenfe  I  never  own'd  it  there. 
A  real  virtue  we  by  faith  receive, 
And  that  we  in  the  facramcnt  believe. 
Then  faid  the  Hind,  as  you  the  matter  (late, 
Not  only  Jefuits  can  equivocate ; 
For  real,  as  you  now  the  word  expound, 
From  folid  fubftance  dwindles  to  a  found, 
Methinks  an  /Efop's  fable  you  repeat ; 
You  know  who  took  the  lhadow  for  the  meat  : 
Your  church's  fubftance  thus  you  change  at  will, 
And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  ft  ill. 
I  freely  grant  you  fpoke  to  fave  your  life ; 
For  then  you  lay  beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  uore, 
But,  after  *H,  againfl  yourielf  you  fwore  ; 
Youi  former  felf-  for  every  hour  your  form 
Is  chopp'd  and  rhang'd,  like  winds  before  a  ftorm, 
TJ.US  Lar  and  intereft  will  prevail  with  fome; 
For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom. 

The  Panther  grinn'd  at  this,  and  thus  reply'd  : 
That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  deny'd. 
But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true, 
The  taciiun,'danie,  is  level!' d  full  ac  you. 


no 

Bur,  (banning  lorg  dilutes,  I  fain  would  fee 

That  wondrous  wight  Infallibility. 

It  he  from  heaven,  this  mighty  champion,  come  : 

Or  lodg'd  below  in  fubterrancan  Rome  ! 

J  irft,  feat  him  fomewhcrc,  and  derive  his  race, 

Or  elfe  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place. 

r-ofc,  though  I  difown  it,  faid  the  Hind, 
The  certain  manfion  were  r:.>t  yet  aflign'd  : 
The  doubtful  rcCJencc  no  jToof  can  bring 
Agtinft  the  plain  exiftence  of  the  thing. 
B-caufe  |i!ii!ofophc  rs  may  difagree,  T 

If  fight  cmifliun  cr  reception  be,  S 

Shall  it  be  thence  inferr'd,  I  do  not  fee  ?  J 

But  you  require  an  anfwer  pofirive,  ") 

Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  give  ;  > 
For  fcJfccici  in  univerfals  live.  J 

I  then  affirm  thar  this  unfailing  guide 
)u  pope  and  general  councils  nmfk  refide ; 
But  lawful,  both  combin'd  :  what  one  decrees   ""} 
By  numerous  vote?,  the  other  ratifies  :  > 

On  this  undoubted  fenfe  the  church  relies.          J 
'  li»  true,  fome  doctors  in  a  fcantier  fpace. 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place. 
home,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line. 
The  church's  after  acceptation  join. 
This  laft  circumference  appears  too  wide;     , 
The  chuich  ciffw&'d  is  by  the  council  ty'd ; 
As  members,  by  their  rcprcfentatives 
Oblig'd  to  laws,  which  prince  and  fenate  gives, 
'll.us,   fome   contract,    and   fome  enlarge  the"l 
fpacc  :  ( 

In  pcpc  and  crundl  who  denies  the  place,  f 

Alliftcd  from  above  with  God's  unfailing  grace ?J 
*l  hdfc  car.crti  all  the  ueedful  points  contain  ; 
Their  ftiile  fo  obvious  and  their  words  fo  plain, 
'i  hat  no  difputes  about  the  doubtful  text 
lliivc  hiihcrto  tlic  labouring  world  perplex'd. 
U  any  ihouU  in  after  times  appear, 
New  council*  mull  be  call'd,  to  make  the  mean 
ing  clear : 

lx*caufc  in  them  the  power  fupreme  refidcs ; 
Add  .11  the  jiromiies  are  to  the  guides. 
'I  his  may  be  taught  with  found  and  fafe  defence  : 
But  n  ark  how  landy  is  your  own  pretence, 
M'ho,  ftttipg  councils,  pope,  and  church  afide, 
Aie  evciy  nun  his  uwn  prclumiug  guide. 
The  fatrc-d  books,  you  fay,  arc  full  and  plain, 
And  tvciy  r.cedful  point  of  truth  contain  : 
All  who  can  read  interpreters  may  be  : 
'1  htu,  though  your  fcVcral  churches  diiagree, 
Yet  every  lamt  hai  to  himfelf  alone 
The  fccret  of  this  philofophic  flono. 
Thcfc  principles  your  jarring  fects  unite, 
When  differing  doctors  and  difciplcs  fight. 
'I  hough  Luther,  Zuingliui,  Calvin,  holy  chiefs, 
Have  made  a  battle-royal  of  beliefs; 
Or  like  wild  horf«  fcvcral  ways  have  whirl'd 
'1  he  tortur'U  text  about  the  Chriftian  world; 
E*«.h  Jehu  hvlhicg  on  with  furiout  force. 
That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  Ub'd  it  worfe; 
No  matter  what  diffcnuon  leaders  male, 
Where  every  private  man  may  favc  a  flake  : 
Rui'd  by  the  fcripture  and  his  own  advice, 
Each  h*»  a  blind  bye-p»ih  iu  Pa:  adifc  j 
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Where,  driving  in  a  circle  flow  or  fall, 

Oppofing  fects  are  fure  to  meet  at  iaft. 

A  wondrous  charity  you  have  in  (tore 

For  all  reform'd  to  pafs  the  narrow  door  : 

So  much,  that  Mahomet  had  fcarcely  more. 

For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damning  none  ; 

But  Chrift  and  Mofes  were  to  fave  their  own  : 

Himfelf  *vas  to  fecure  his  chofen  race, 

Though  reafon  good  for  Turks  to  take  the  place, 

And  he  allow'd  to  be  the  better  man, 

In  virtue  of  his  holier  Alcoran. 

True,  faid  the  Panther,  I  fhall  ne'er  deny 
My  brethren  may  be  fav'd  as  well  as  I : 
Though  Huguenots  condemn  our  ordination, 
Succeflion,  minifte'rial  vocation ; 
And  Luther,  more  miftaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  facred  body  with  the  bread  : 
Yet,  lady,  flill  remember  I  maintain, 
The  word  in  needful  points  is  only  plain. 

Needlefs,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 
For  frill  you  have  a  loop-hole  for  a  friend ; 
(Rejoin'd  the  matron)  ;  but  the  rule  you  lay      ^ 
Has  led  whole  flocks,  and  leads  them  ftill  aftray,  V 
In  weighty  points,  and  full  damnation's  way.     j 
For  did  not  Arius  firft,  Socinus  now, 
The  Son's  eternal  Godhead  difavow  ? 
And  did  not  thefe  by  gofpel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doctrine,  and  maintain  their  own  ? 
Have  not  all  heretics  the  fame  pretence 
To  plead  the  fcriptures  in  their  own  defence  ? 
How  did  the  Nicene  council  then  decide 
That  ftrong  debate  ?  was  it  by  fcripture  try'd  ? 
No,  fure ;  to  that  the  rebel  would  not  yield  ; 
Squadrons  of  texts  he  marihali'd  in  the  field  : 
That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  fet, 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  met, 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  fac'd  the  foe, 
And  did  not  Satan  tempt  our  Saviour  fo  ? 
The  good  old  bifhops  took  a  fimpler  way ; 
Each  afk'd  but  what  he  heard  his  father  lay, 
Or  how  he  was  inftructed  iu  his  youth, 
And  by  tradition's  force  upheld  the  truth. 

The  Panther  fniil'd  at  this ;  and  when,  faid  fhe, 
Were  thofe  firft  councils  difallow'd  by  me  ? 
Or  where  did  I  at  fure  tradition  flrike, 
Provided  ftill  it  were  apoftolic? 

Friend,  faid  the  Hind,  you  quit  your  former 

ground, 

Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  fcripture  found : 
Now  'tis  tradition  joiu'd  with  holy  writ ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betray*  your  wit. 

No,  faid  the  Panther ;  for  in  that  I  view, 
When  your  tradition's  forg'd,  and  when  'tis  true. 
I  fct  them  by  the  rule,  and,  as  they  fquare, 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine  there, 
This  oral  fiction,  that  old  faith  declare. 

(Hind.)  The  council  fteer'd,  it  feems,  a  differ 

cut  courfe; 

They  try'd  the  fcripture  by  tradition's  force  : 
But  you  tradition  by  the  fcripture  try  ; 
Purfued  by  fects,  from  this  to  that  you  fly, 
Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely. 
The  world  is  then  depos'd,  and  in  this  view, 
You  rule  the  fcripture,  not  ths  fcripture  you. 
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Thus  faid  the  dame,  and,  fmiling,  thus  purfu'd  : 
I  fee,  tradition  then  is  difallow'd, 
When  nor  evinc'd  by  fcripture  to  be  true, 
And  fcripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 
But  here  you  tread  upon  unfaithful  ground; 
Unlefs  you  could  infallibly  expound  : 
Which  you  reject  as  odious  popery, 
And  throw  that  doctrine  back  wirh  fcorn  on  me. 
Suppofc  we  on  things  traditive  divide, 
And  both  appeal  to  fcripture  to  decide  ; 
By  Various  texts  we  both  uphold  our  claim, 
Nay,  often,  ground  our  titles  on  the  fame: 
After  long  labour  loft,  and  time's  expenee. 
Both  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the  fenfe. 
Thus  all  difputes  for  ever  muft  depend ; 
For  no  dumb  rule  can  comroverfies  end. 
Thus,  when  you  faid.  Tradition  muft  be  try'd 
By  facred  writ,  whofe  fenfe  yourfelves  decide, 
You  faid  no  more,  but  that  yourfelves  muft  be 
The  judges  of  the  fcripture  feafe,  not  me. 
Againft  our  church-tradition  you  declare, 
And  yet  your  clerks  would  fit  in  Mofes'  chair  : 
At  leaft  'tis  prov'd  againft  your  argument, 
The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  diffent. 

If  not  by  fcripturcs,  how  can  we  be  fure 
Reply'd  the  Panther,  what  tradition's  pure  ? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old : 
'All,  as  they  fay,  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

How  but  by  following  her,  reply'd  the  dame, 
To  whom  deriv'd  from  fire  to  fon  they  came  ; 
Where  every  age  does  on  another  move, 
And  trufts  no  farther  than  the  next  above, 
Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jicob's  ladder  rife, 
The  loweft  hid  in  earth,  the  topmoft  in  the  Ikies. 

Sternly  the  favage  did  her  anfwer  mark, 
Her  glowing  eye-balls  glittering  in  the  dark, 
And  faid  but  this  :  Since  lucre  was  your  trade, 
Succeeding  times  fuch  dreadful  gaps  have  made , 
*Tis  dangerous  climbing  :   To  your  fons  and  you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too. 

(Hind.)  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever  fam'd 

for  fweet ; 

But  from  the  Wolf  fuch  wiflies  oft  I  meet : 
You  learn'd  this  language  from  the  blatant  beaft, 
Or  rather  did  not  fpeak,  but  were  poffcfs'd. 
As  for  your  anfwer,  'tis  but  barely  urg'd  : 
You  muft  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd  ; 
Produce  plain  proofs ;  unblemifh'd  authors  ufe 
As  ancient  as  thofe  ages  they  accufe ; 
Till  when  'tis  not  fufficient  to  defame  : 
An  old  poffeffion  ftands,  till  elder  quits  the  claim. 
Then  for  our  intereft,  which  is  nam'd  alone 
To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 
For  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly, 
Refolving  not  to  yield,  you  muft  decry. 
As  when  the  caufe  goes  hard,  the  guilty  man 
Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  he  can ; 
So  when  you  ftand  of  other  aid  bereft, 
You  to  the  twelve  apoftles  would  be  left, 
Your  friend  the   Wolf  did  with  more  craft  pro 
vide 

To  fet  thofc  toys  traditions  quite  afide  ; 
And  fathers  too,  unlefs  when,  reafon  fpent, 
He  cites  them  but  fometimcs  for  ornament. 
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But  madam  Panther,  yon,  though  more  fincere, 

Are  not  1V>  wife  as  your  adulterer  . 

The  private  fpirit  is  a  better  blind, 

Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors  find. 

For  they,  who  Left  the  fcripture  to  the  crowd. 

Each  fur  his  own  peculiar  judge  alltiw'd; 

The  way  to  pleafe  them  was  to   make   thera1 

proud. 

Thus  with  full  fails  they  ran  upon  the  fhelf ; 
Who  could  fufpecl  a  cozenage  from  himfelf  ? 
On  his  own  reafon  fafcr  'tis  to  ftand, 
Than  be  deceiv'd  and  damn'd  at  fecond  hand. 
But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take, 
And  garble  fome,  and  fome  you  quite  forfake, 
Pretending  church-authority  to  fix, 
And  yei  fome  grains  of  private  fpirit  mix, 
Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  differing  feed, 
And  that's  the  reafon  why  you  never  breed; 
'At  leaft  not  propogate  your  kind  abroad, 
For  home  diffcnters  are  by  ftatutes  aw'd. 
And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day,  "1 

While  you,  to  fpeak  the  heft,  arc  at  a  ftay,          f_ 
For  fe&s,  that  are  extremes,  abhor  a  middle  f 
way.  J 

Like  tricks  of  ftate,  to  ftop  a  raging  flood,        ~) 
Or  mollify  a  mad  brain'd  fenate's  mood  : 
Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good.  J 

Well  may  they  argue,  nor  can  you  deny, 
If  we  muft  fix  on  church  authority, 
Beft  on  the  beft,  the  fountain,  not  the  flood; 
That  muft  be  better  ftillyif  this  be  good. 
Shall  fhe  command  who  hasherfelf  rebell'd  ? 
Is  antichrift  by  antichrift  eocpell'd  ? 
Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  dif place, 
To  fet  aloft  a  baftard  of  the  race  ? 
Why  all  thefe  wars  10  win  the  book,  if  we          ~\ 
Muft  not  interpret  for  ourfelves,  but  fhe  ? 
Either  be  wholly  fiaves  or  wholly  free.  J 

For  purging  fires  traditions  muft  not  fight ; 
But  they  muft  prove  epifcopacy's  right. 
Thus  thofe  ledhorfcs  arc  from  fervice  freed; 
You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  need. 
Like  mercenaries,  hir'd  for  home  defence, 
They  will  not  ferve  agaiuft  their  native  prince. 
Againft  domeftic  foes  of  hierarchy. 
Thefe  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  fanatics  fly ; 
But,  when  they  fee  their  countrymen  at  hand, 
Marching  againft   them    under  church   com 
mand, 

Straight  they  forfake  their  colours,  and  difband. 
Thus  flie,  nor  could  the  Panther  well  enlarge 
With  weak  defence  againft  fo  ftrong  a  charge  ; 
But  faid  :  For  what  did  Chrift  his   word  pro 
vide, 

If  ftill  his  church  muft  want  a  living  guide  ? 
And  if  all-faving  dodrines  are  not  there, 
Or  facred  penmen  could  not  make  them  clear, 
From  after  ages  who  fhould  hope  in  vain 
For  truths,  which   men   infpir'd   could  not   ex 
plain. 

Before  the  word  was  written,  faid  the  Hind, 
Our  Saviour  preach'd  his  faith  to  human  kind  : 
From  his  apoftles  the  firft  age  receiv'd 
Eternal  truth,  and  >vhat  they  taught  believ'd. 
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Thuaby  tndirion  faith  wa»  planted  firft : 
Succeeding  flock*  fucceeding  paflors  nurs'd. 
Thu  wa§  the  way  oor  wife  Redeemer  chofe, 
(Who  fure  could  all  things  fi-r  the  beft  dif- 

pr,(c) 

To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroaching;  foes, 
He  could  have  writ  himfelf,  but  *-r  11  forefaw 
Th'  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moils'  law; 
Some  difference  would  arife,  fome  doubts  remain 
Like  thofe  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews  maintain. 
-  No  written  laws  can  be  fo  plain,  ib  pure, 
But  wit  n  ay  glofs,  and  malice  may  obfcure; 
Not  thofe  indircd  by  his  firft  command, 
A  prophet  grav'd  the  text,  an  angel  held  his  hand. 
Thus  faith  was,  e'er  the  written  word  appear'd, 
And  men  belicv'd  not  what  they  read  but  heard. 
But  fince  th'  apoftks  could  not  be  confin'd 
T.<  thefe,  or  thofe,  but  feverally  defign'd 
Their  large  commifllon  round  the  world  to  blow; 
To  fpread  their  faith,  they  fpread  their  labours 

too. 

Yet  ftill  their  abfent  flock  their  pains  did  (hare ; 
They  hearken'd  ftill ;  for  love  produces  care. 
And  as  miftakes  arofe  or  difcords  fell, 
Or  bold  fcducers  taught  them  to  rebel, 
As  charity  grevr  cold,  or  fa&ion  hot, 
Or  long  neglcd  their  leflons  had  forgot, 
For  all  their  wants  they  wifely  did  provide, 
And  preaching  by  epiftlcs  was  fupply'd  : 
So  great  phyficians  cannot  all  attend, 
But  fome  they  vifit,  and  to  fomc  they  fend. 
Yet  all  thofe  letters  were  not  writ  to  all ; 
Nor  firft  intended  but  occafional, 
Their  abfent  fermons;  nor  if  they  contain 
All  needful  doctrines,  are  thofe  doctrines  plain. 
Clearnef*  by  frequent  preaching  muft  be  wrought; 
They  writ  but  feldom,  but  thfcy  t'aily  taught. 
And  what  one  faint  has  faid  of  holy  Paul, 
"  He  darkly  writ,"  istn:c  zpply'd  to  all. 
l;i>r  this  obfcurity  could  heaven  provide  ") 

More  prudently  than  by  a  living  guide,   -  > 

As  doubts  arofe,  the  difference  to  decide  ?  j 

A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore  made ; 
And,  if  appointed,  ftre  to  be  obey'd. 
Thus,  with  due  reverence  to  th'  apdVles'  wrir, 
By  which  my  funs  arc  taught,  to  which  fulmit; 
I  think,  thofe  truths,  their  facred  works  contain, 
The  church  al<  nc  can  certainly  explain-; 
That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  part, 
May  reft  upon  the  primitive  at  laft. 
Nor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer, 
But  none  without  the  church-interpreter. 
Becaufe,  a»  I  have  urg'd  before,  'tis  mute, 
And  it  iiiclf  the  fubjcd  of  difputc. 
But  what  thf  apoflU*  their  fucceffori  taught,     ^ 
They  to  the  tc  xt,  from  them  to  us  is  brought,  / 
Th'  undoubted  fenfe   which  is   in  fcripturef 

fought,  \ 

From  hence  the  chorch  uarm'd.whcn  error*  rifc,^ 
T  o  ftop  their  entrance,  and  prevent  furprife  ;  / 
And,  We  cr,trc::<.h'd  within,  her  foes  without  f 

defie*.  \ 

J»y  il'cfc  all  feftcring  fores  her  councils  heal,       } 

•r  has  difcWd,  or  ftall  reveal;        £ 

For  difcojd  cannot  end  withcut  a  hft  appeal.     3 
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Nor  can  a  council  national  decide, 

But  with  fubordination  to  her  guide  : 

(I  wifh  t'.e  caufe  were  on  that  iflue  try'd.) 

Much  ii-l'b  the  ftripture;  for  fuppofc  debate 

Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  eftate, 

Bequeath'd  by  fome  legator's  laft  intent ; 

(Such  is  our  dying  Saviour's  teftament ;) 

The  will  is  prov'd,  is  open'd,  and  is  read  ; 

The   doubtful  heirs   their   differing  titles  plead  t 

All  vouch  the  word«  their  intereft  to  maintain, 

And  each  pretends  by  thofe  his  caufe  is  plain. 

Shall  then  the  Teftament  award  the  right  ? 

No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  which  they  fight ; 

The  field  of  battle,  fubjedr.  of  debate; 

The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  eftate. 

The  fcnfe  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 

What  vowels  and  what  confonants  are  there. 

Therefore  'tis  plain,  its  meaning  muft  be  try'd 

Before  fome  judge  appointed  to  decide. 

Suppofe,  the  fair  apoftate  faid,  I  grant, 
The  faithful  flock  fome  living  guide  fhould  want, 
Your  arguments  an  endlefs  chafe  purfue  ; 
Produce,  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view, 
This  mighty  Mofes  of  the  chofen  crew. 

The  dame,  who  faw  her  fainting  foe  retir'd, 
With  force  renew'd,  to  victory  afpir'd  ; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  fky, 
As  once  our  Saviour  own'd  his  Deity, 
Pronounc'd   his  words — "  fhc  whom  you 

am  I." 

Nor  lefs  amaz'd  this  voice  the  Panther  heard, 
Than  were  thofe  Jews  to  hear  a  God  declar'd. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modeftly  renew'd  : 
Let  all  your  prophets  and  their  fc&s  be  view'd, 
And  fee  to  which  of  them  yourfelves  think  fit 
The  conduct  of  your  confcience  to  fubmit : 
tach  proielyte  would  vote  his  doctor  bcft, 
With  abfolute  cxclufion  to  the  reft  : 
Thus  would  your  Polifh  diet  difagree, 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy  : 
Yourfelf  the  faireft  for  election  ftand, 
Becauie  you  feem  crown-general  of  the  land  : 
But  foon  againft  your  fuperflitious  lawn 
Some  prcfbyterian  fabre  would  be  drawn  : 
In  your  eftablifh'd  laws  of  fovereignty  "« 

The  reft  fome  fundamental  flaw  would  fee 
And  call  rebellion  gofpel-liberty.  J 

The  church-decrees  your  articles  require 
Submiflion  mollify'd,  if  not  entire. 
Homage  dcry'd,  to  cenfures  you  proceed  ; 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointlefs  clergy  weapon  by, 
And  to  the  laws,  your  fword  of  juftice,  fly. 
Now  this  your  fedb  the  more  unkindly  talce, 
Tliofe  prying  varlets  hit  the  blots  you  make, 
Becaufe  ibme  ancient  friends  of  yours  declare,  ' 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  fcriptures  are, 
Interpreted  by,  men  of  judgment  found, 
Which  every  fcdt  will  for  themfelves  expound  ; 
Nor  think  lefs  reverence  to  their  doctors  due 
For  found  interpretation,  than  to  you. 
If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  understood 
Your  brother  prophets,  who  reform'd  abroad  ; 
Thofe  able  heads  expound  a  wifer  way, 
That  their  o»rn  fheep  their  fhepherd  fhould  obey. 
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But  if  you  mean  yourfclves  are  only  found,         ") 

That  dnclrine  turns  the  reformation  round,         S 

And  all  the  reft  are  falfe  reformers  found  ;          j 

Becaufe  in  fundry  points  you  (land  alone,  1 

Not  in  communion  join'd  with  any  one ; 

And  therefore  muft  be  all  the  church  or  none.  3 

Then,  till  you  have  agreed  whofe  judge  is  heft, 

Againft  this  forc'd  fubmiffion  they  proteft  : 

While  found  and  found  a  different  fenfe  explains, 

Both  play  at  hardhead  till  they  break  their  brains  ; 

And  from  their  chairs  each:  other's  force  defy, 

While  unregarded  thunders  vainly  fly. 

I  pafs  the  reft,  becauie  ypur  church  alone 

Of  all  ufurpers  beft  could  fill  the  throne. 

But  neither  you,  nor  any  feel  befide,  "S 

For  this  high  office  can  be  qualify'd, 

With  neceffary  gifts  requir'd  in  fuch  a  guide,      j 

For  that,  which  muft  direct  the  whole,  muft  be  ^ 

Bound  in  one  bond  of  faith  and  unity  : 

But  all  your  feveral  churches  difagree.  3 

The  confubftantiating  church  and  prieft 

Refufe  communion  to  the  Calvinift  : 

The  French  rcform'd  from  preaching  you  re- 

ftrain, 

Becaufe  you  judge  their  ordination  vain  : 
And  fo  they  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  muft 

dain. 

In  fhort,  in  doctrine,  or  in  difcipline, 
Not  one  reform'd  can  with  another  join  : 
But  all  from  each,  as  from  damnation,  fly ; 
No  union  they  pretend,  but  in  Non-popery  : 
Nor,  fhould  their  members  in  a  fynod  meet, 
Could  any  church  prefume  to  mount  the  feat, 
Above  the  reft,  their  difcords  to  decide  ; 
None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the  guide : 
And  face  to  face  diffenfions  would  increafe  : 
For  only  diftance  now  preferves  the  peace. 
All  in  their  turns  accurfers,  and  accus'd  : 
Babel  was  never  half  fo  much  confus'd. 
What  one  can  plead,  the  reft  can  plead  as  well ; 
For  amongft  equals  lies  no  laft  appeal, 
And  all  confefs  themfelves  are  fallible. 
Now  fince  you  grant  fome  neceffary  guide, 
All  who  can  err  are  juflly  laid  afide  : 
Becaufe  a  truft  fo  facred  to  confer  ^ 

Shews  want  of  fuch  a  fure  intrepreter ; 
Andrew  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ?  J 

Then  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want, 
That  fuch  there  is  you  ftand  oblig'd  to  grant  : 
Our  Saviour  elfe  were  wanting,  to  fupply 
Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  neceffity. 
It  then  remains,  that  church  can  only  be 
To  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty; 
Or  elfe  you  flip  your  hold,  and  change  your  fide, 
Relapfing  from  a  neceffary  guide. 
But  this  annex'd  condition  of  the  crowo,  " 

Immunity  from  errors,  you  difown  ; 
Here  then  you  fhrink,  (and  lay  your  weak  pre 

tenfions  down. 
For  petty  royalties  you  raife  debate  ;  " 

But  this  unfailing  univerfal  ftate'          [weight ; 
You  fhun  ;  nor  dare  fucceed  to  fuch  a  glorious  j 
And  for  that  caufe  thole  promifes  deteft, 
With  which  our  Saviour  did  Ms  church  inveft  ; 
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But  ftrive  t'  evade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true, 
As  confdous  they  were  never  meant  to  you  : 
All  which  the  mother  church  afferts  her  own, 
And  with  unrival'd  claim  afcends  the  throne. 
So  when  of  old  th'  almighty  father  fate 
In  council,  to  redeem  ourruin'd  ftate, 
Millions  of  millions  at  a  diftance  round, 
Silent  the  facred  confiftory  crown'd, 
To.  hear  what  mercy,  mixt  with  juftioe,  could 

propound  : 

All  prompt  with  eager  pity,  to  fulfil 
The  full  extent  of  their  Creator's  will. 
But  when  the  ftern  conditions  were  declar'd, 
A  mournful  whifper  through  the  hoft  was  heard, 
And  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung  down, 
Submiffively    declin'd    the    ponderous    proffer'd 

crown. 

Then,  not  till  then,  th*  eternal  Son  from  high 
Rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  all  the  Deity  ; 
Stood  forth  t'  accept  the  terms,  and  underwent") ' 
A  weight  which  all  the  frame  of  heaven  had/ 

bent,  C 

Nor  he  himfelf  could  bear,  but  as  Omnipotent.  3 
Now,  to  remove  the  leaft  remaining  doubt. 
That  ev'n  the  blear-ey'd  feels  may  find  her  out. 
Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adorn  her  brows,     *"¥ 
What  from  his  wardrob'd  her  belov'd  allows      f 
To   deck  the   wedding-day   of   his    uhfpotted  t" 

fpoufe.  3 

Behold  what  marks  of  majefty  fhe  brings  jl 
Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  eaftern  kings  : 
Her  right  hand  holds  the  fceptre  and  the  keys, 
To  fhew  whom  fhe  commands,  and  who  obeys : 
With  thefe  to  bind,  or  fet  the  finner  free, 
With  that  to  affert  fpiritual  loyalty. 

One  in  herfelf,  not  rent  by  fchifm,  but  found, 
Entire,  one  folid  mining  diamond  ; 
Not  fparkles  fhatter'd  into  fecfts  like  you  : 
One  is  the  church,  and  muft  be  to  be  true ; 
One  central  principal  of  unity, 
As  undivided,  fo  from  errors  free, 
As  one  in  faith,  fo  one  in  fan&ity. 
Thus  fhe,  and  none  but  (he,  th'  infulting  rage 
Of  heretics  oppos'd  from  age  to  age  : 
Still  vhen  the  giant-brood  invades  her  throne, 
She  ftoops  from  heaven,  and  meets  them  half 

way  down, 

And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her  crown.. 
But  like  Egyptian  forcerers  you  ftand, 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand, 
To  fweep  away  the  fwarms  of  vermin  from  the 

land  : 

You  could  like  them,  with  like  infernal  force, 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arreft  the  courl'e. 
But  when  the  boils  and  blotches,  with  difgrace 
And  public  fcandal,  fat  upon  the  face. 
Themfelves  attack'd,  the  Magi  ftrove  no  more, 
They  faw  God's  finger,  and  their  fate  deplore  ; 
Themfelves  they  could  not  cure  of  the  difhoneft 

fore. 

Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely  fpread, 
Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-be-J ; 
From  eaft  to  weft  triumphantly  fhe  rides, 
All  fliorca  are  watcr'd  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
H 
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The  gr.frel-found,  dirTus'd  from  pole  to  pole, 

ll  can  carry,  and  where  waves  can  roll, 
,  ,dodrincuf  the  facred  page 
c.    •  vcy'd  to  every  clime,  in  every  age. 

Here  let  ray  forrow  give  my  fatire  place, 
To  raifc  new  bluftus  on  my  Britifh  race ; 
Our  fading  (hips  like  common-fewer*  we  ufe,    ^ 
•I-.rough  our  diftant  colonies  diffufc  I 

.-aught  of  dungeons,  and  the  ftench  off 
ilews.  3 

Whom,  when  their  home-bred  honefty  is  loft, 
We  difembogve  on  feme  far  Indian  coaft  : 
T    i  vts,  pandars  paillards,  fins  of  every  fort ; 
Thoie  are  the  manufactures  we  export ; 
Anu  thefc  the  miflioners  our  zeal  has  made  :      ~\ 
£•.•,  with  my  country'*  pardon  be  it  faid, 
Kcligion  is  the  leaft  of  all  our  trade.  J 

Yet  fume  improve  their  traffic  more  than  we  n 
For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely,  C 

And  fct  a  public  price  on  piety.  j 

Induftriou>  of  the  needle  and  the  chart, 
They  run  full  fail  to  their  Japonian  mart ; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame,  H| 

Sell  all  of  Chriftian  to  the  very  name;  / 

Nor  .'cave  enough  of  that,  to  hide  their  nak-T 
eit  fliame.  J 

Thu?,  of  three  marks,  which  in  the  creed  we 

view, 

Net  one  of  all  can  be  apply'd  to  y.iu  : 
Much  lefs  the  fourth  ;  in  vain,  alas  !  you  feek 
Th*  ambitious  title  of  apcftolic  J 
Cod-like  defcent '   'tis  well  your  blood  can  be 
Pec.v'd  nnblc  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  : 
For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before, 
(I  mean  what  is  not  borrow'd  from  our  ftore) 
Was  error  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
Old  herefies  condtmn'd  in  ages  paft, 
ty  care  and  time  recover'd  from  the  blalr. 

'  1  it  faid  with  cafe,  but  never  can  be  prov'd, 
The  church  her  old  foundations  has  remov'd, 
And  btiik  «.cw  do&rincs  on  unftable  funds  : 
Ju<igc  that,  yt  winds  and  ruins  :  you  prov'd  her, 

yet  (he  ftands. 

Th.ffc  ancient  doctrines  charg'd  on  her  for  new, 
Shew,  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands  they 

grew. 

We  cbmi  no  power,  whrn  hcrcGes  grow  bold, 
To  cwin  new  fai.h,  but  ftill  declare  the  old. 
Hi-w  eifc  could  that  obfccne  diirafc  be  purg'd, 
V  hen  controverted  texts  are  vainly  urg'd  ? 
1  p  prove  tradihon  new,  there's  fomewhat  more 
K.qimV.than  faying,  'twas  not  us'd  before. 
'J  hofc  IDOIII. mental  a;ms  are  never  ftin'd. 
1  ill  Khifm  and  hcrtfy  call  down  Goliah\  fword. 
Thu».  v.hat  you  call  corruption*,  are,  in  truth, 
The  firft  plantations  it  the  gold's  yoith  ; 

<d  ftand-rd  faith  :  but  calt  your  tye<  again,     -) 

And  view  thofc  errors  which  new  fccl^  maintain  / 

Or  which  of  old  difturb'u  the  church's  peaceful  f 

reign ;  \ 

And  we  can  |>oint  each  period  of  the  time, 

.and  who  bigot  the  crime; 
w  long  th'  eclipfe  endur'd, 
what  digit*  were  obfcur'd, 
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Of  all  which  are  already  pafs'd  away, 
We  know  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  decani 
Utfpair  at  our  foundations  then  to  ftrike, 
Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  apoflolic; 
A  limpid  ftrcarn  drawn  from  the  native  fource^ 
Succeflion  lawful  in  a  lineal  courfe. 
Prove  any  church,  oppos'd  to  this  our  head, 
I  So  one,  Co  pure,  fo  unconfin'dly  fpread, 
Under  one  chief  of  the  fpiritual  (rate, 
Tire  members  all  combin'd,  and  all  fubordinate. 
Shew  fuch  a  feamlefs  coat,  from  fchifm  fo  free 
In  no  communion  join'd  with  herefy. 
If  fuch  a  one  you  find  let  truth  prevail : 
Till  when  your  weights  will  in  the  balance  fail : 
A.  church  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  fcale. 
But  if  you  cannot  think  (nor  fure  you  can 
Suppofe  in  God  what  were.unjnft  in  man) 
That  he,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace, 
Should  fuffer  falfthood,  for  fo  long  a  fpace, 
To  banifh  truth,  and  to  ufurp  her  place  : 
That  fcven  fucceflive  ages  fhould  be  loft, 
And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  cofl ; 
That  all  your  erring  anceftors  fhould  die, 
Drown'd  in  th'  abyls  of  deep  idolatry  : 
If  piety  forbid  fuch  thoughts  to  rife, 
Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes  : 
God  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone, 
From  this  to  that  wherein  he  fent  his  Son  : 
Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half  your  work 
is  done. 
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See  how  his  church,  adnrn'd  with  every  grace, "V 
With  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face,  i 

Stands  ready  to  prevent  her  long-loft  fon's  en\-  if 
brace.  J 

Not  more  did  Jofeph  o'er  his  brethren  weep, 
Nor  lefs  himfclf  could  from  difcovery  keep, 
When  in   the   crowd   of    fuppliants    they 

feen, 

And  in  their  crew  his  beiVbeloved  Benjamin. 
Tim  pious  Jofeph  in  the  church  behold, 
To  feed  your  famine,  and  refufe  your  gold  ;         ( 
The  Jofeph  you  exil'd,  the  Jofeph  whom  you  ( 

fold. 

Thus,  while  with  heavenly  charity  fhefpoke," 
A  ftreaming  blaze  the  filcnt  fhadows  broke ; 
Shot  from  the  fkies;  a  cheerful  nature  light :  ~] 
The  birds  obfcene  to  forefts  wing'd  their  flight,/ 
And  graping  graves  receiv'd  the  wandering  I 
guilty  fpright.  J 

Such  were  the  pleafing  triumphs  of  the  fky, 
For  James's  late  nocturnal  victory  ; 
The  pledge  of  his  almighty  Patron's  love, 
I  he  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
I  law  myfeif  the  lambent  eafy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  difpel  the  night : 
The  meffengcr  with  fpeed  the  tidings  bore  :     •* 
News,  which  three  labouring  nations  did  re-c 
ftore ;  Q 

But  heaven's  own  Nuntius  was  aniv'd  before.   J 

By  this,  the  Hind  had  reach'd  her  lonely  cell, 
And  vapours  rofe,  and  dewd  unwholefome  fclJ. 
When  Ihe,  by  frequent  obfcrvation  wife,  J 

As  one  who  long  on  heaven  had  fix'd  her  eyes,   > 
Dilcera'd  a  charge  of  weather  in  the  Ikies,        3 
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The  weftern  borders  were  with  crimfon  fprcad, 
The  moon  descending  look'd  all-flaming  red  ; 
She  thought  good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  ftranger  dame  to  be  her  guefl  that  night. 
'Tis  true,  coarfe  diet,  and  a  fhort  repaft,  ~) 

(She  fuid)  were  weak  inducements  to  the  tafte  > 
Of  one  fo  nicely  bred,  and  fy  unus'd  to  faft  :      j 
But  what  plain  fare  her  cottage  could  afford, 
A  hearty  welcome  at  a  homely  board, 
Was  freely  her's  ;  a-nd,  to  fupply  the  reft, 
An  honefl  meaning,  and  -UP.  open  breait  : 
Lafl,   with    content   of    mind,    the   poor  man's 

wealth, 

A  grace-cup  to  their  common  patron's  health. 
This  Hie  defir'd  her  to  apcept,  andftay, 
For  fear  (he  might  be  wiluer'd  in  her  way, 
Becaufe  me  wanted  an  unerring  guide, 
And  then  the  dew-drops  on  her  filkeu.  hide 
Her  tender  conftitution  did  declare,  ~) 

Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  they  bear, 
And  rough  inclemencies  of  raw  nocturnal  air.  j 
But  mofl  ihe  fear'd  that,  travelling  fo  late,         1 
Some  evil-minded  beafts  might  lie  in  wait,         > 
And  without  witnefs  wreak  their  hidden  hate.  J 

The  Panther,  though  fhe  lent  a  liftening  ear, 
Had  more  of  lion  in  her  than  to  fear : 
Yet,  wifely  weighing,  fince  fte  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  prevail, 
Return'd  her  all  the  thanks  fhe  could  afford  : 
And  took  her  friendly  hoftefs  at  her  word: 


I 
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Who  entering  firft  her  lowly  roof,  a  fhed. 
With  hoary  mofs,  end  winding  ivy  fpread, 
Honeft  enough  to  hide  an  humble  hermit's  head, 
Thus  gracioufly  befpoke  her  welcome  gueft 
So  might  thefe  Walls,  with  your  fair  prefence 

bieft, 

Become  your  dwelling-place  of  everlafting  reft 
Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year, 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  ibjourner. 
This  peaceful  feat  my  poverty  fecures ; 
War  feldom  enters  but  where  wealth  allures  : 
Nor  yet  defpife  it ;  for  this  poor  abode 
Has  oft  receiv'd,  and  yet  receives,  a  God  : 
A  God  victorious  of  a  Stygian  race 
Here   laid   his  facred   limbs,   and  fanclify'd  the 

place. 

This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  contain  :       ^ 
Be  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  difdain, 
And  dare  not  to  debafe  your  foul  to  gain.          J 

The  filent  ftranger  flood  amaz'dto  fee 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  willful  poverty  : 
And,  though  ill  habits  are  not  foon  controurd, 
A  while  fufpended  her  defire  of  gold. 
But  civilly  drew  in  her  {harpcn'd  paws, 
Not  violating  hofpitable  laws, 
And  pacify'd  her  tail,  and  lick'd  her  frothy  jaws. 

The  Hind  did  firft  her  country  cates  provide  j 
Then  couch'd  herfeli'  fecurely  by  her  fide. 

Hi] 
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MOCK  malice  mingled  with  a  little  wit, 
P<  rhapn,  may  cenfurc  this  myftcrious  writ  : 
Brcaufe  the  Mufe  has  peopled  Caledon  ,. 

With  Panthers,  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and  beaft  I 
unknown,  S- 

As  if  we  were  not  flock'd  with   monfters  of  I 
our  own.  J 

Let  .flEfop  anfwcr,  who  has  fet  to  view 
Such  kinds  a»  Greece  and  Phrygia  never  knew  ; 
And  mother  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  drefs, 
Ha»  fharply  blam'd  a  Britifh  Lionels  ; 
That  queen,  whufe  feaft  the  fa&ibus  rabble  keep, 
l.ipos'd  obfcenely  naked  and  afleep. 
l.cd  by  thofe  great  examples,  may  not  I 
The  wanttd  organs  of  their  words  fupply  ? 
If  men  Iran  fad  like  brutes,  'tis  equal  then 
For  brute*  to  claim  the  privilege  of  men. 

Others  our  Hind  of  folly  will  indite, 
To  entertain  a  dangerous  gueft  by  night. 
Let  thofe  remember,  that  the  cannot  die 
Till  rolling  time  is  loft  in  round  eternity  ; 
Nor  need  (he  fear  the  Panther,  though  untam'd, 
Bccaufe  the  Lion's  peace  was  now  proclaim  d  : 
The  wary  favage  would  not  give  offence, 
To  forfeit  the  protection  of  her  prince; 
But  watch'd  the  time  her  vengeance  to  complete, 
When  all  her  furry  fon«  in  frequent  fenate  met. 
Meanwhile  fhe  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  fallad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  though  but  toarfc,  were  nothing 

fcanr, 
ftor^did  their  mindi  an  equal  banquet  want. 


cjicmc ; 

,   the-* 

e,        I 
chil-  I 


For  now  the  Hind,  whofe  noble  natnre  drove 
T'  exprefs  her  plain  fimplicity  of  love, 
Did  all  the  honours  of  her  houfe  fo  well, 
No  fharp  debates  difturb'd  the  friendly  meaL 
She  turn'd  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme, 
To  common  dangers  paft,  a  fadly  pleafin^  theme ; 
Remembering  every  ftorm   which   tofs'd   the 

ftate, 

When  both  were  objects  of  the  public  hate, 
And  dropt  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own 

dren's  fate. 
Nor  fail'd  fhe  then  a  full  review  to  make 
Of  what  the  Panther  fuffer'd  for  her  fake : 
Her  loft  eftcem,  her  truth,-her  loyal  care, 
Her  faith  unfhaken  to  an  exil'd  heir, 
Her  ftrength  t*  endure,  her  courage  to  defy ; 
Her  choife  of  honourable  infamy. 
On  thefe,  prolixly  thankful,  fhe  enlarg'd ; 
Then  with  acknowledgment  herfelf  fhe  charg'd ; 
For  friendfhip,  of  itfelf  an  holy  tie, 
Is  made  more  facred  by  adverfity.  fay» 

Now  fhould  they  part,   malicious  tongues  would 
They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way, 
Whom  mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  poffefs'd  ; 
While  danger  lafted,  kindnefs  was  profefs'd ; 
But,  that  once  o'er,  the  fhort-UVd  union  ends  : 
The  road  divides,  and  there  divide  the  ftiends. 
The   Panther  nodded  when   her  fpeech   wat 

done, 

And  thank'd  her  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone  : 
But  faid,  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  far 
For  common  offices  of  Chriftian  cars. 
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elpisd. 

play,     ( 

reat  pa-f 


If  to  the  lawful  heir  fhe  had  been  true, 
She  paid  but  Caefar  what  was  Casfar's  due. 
I  might,  fhe  added,  with  like  praife  defcribe 
Your  fuffering  funs,  and  fo  return  your  bribe  : 
But  incenfc  from  my  hands  is  poorly  priz'd ; 
For  gifts  are  fcorn'd  where  givers  are  defpis'd. 
I  ferv'd  a  turn,  and  then  was  caft  away  ; 
You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  difplay 
And  fip  the  fweets,  and  balk  in  your  great 

tron's  day. 

This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  flow  to  find 
What  fort  of  malady  had  feiz'd  her  mind  : 
Difdain,  with  gnawing  envy,  fell  defpight, 
And  canker'd  malice,  flood  in  open  fight  : 
Ambition,  intereft,  pride  without  controul, 
And  jealoufy,  the  jaundice  of  the  foul; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minifter  of  ill, 
With  all  the  lean  tormentors  of  the  will. 
Twas  eafy  now  to  guefs  from  whence  arofe 
Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes, 
Her  forc'd  civilities,  her  faint  embrace, 
Affected  kindnefs  with  an  alter'd  face : 
Yet  cturft  fhe  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound, 
As  hoping  ftill  the  nobltr  parts  were  found  : 
But  ftrove  with  anodynes  t'  afiwage  the  fmart, 
And  mildly  thus  her  medicine  did  impart. 

Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  eafe  their  pain ; 
It  (hews  a  reft  of  kindnefs  to  complain  ; 
A  friendfliip  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold ; 
And  confcious  merit  may  be  juftly  bold. 
But  much  more  juft  your  jealoufy  would  fhew, 
If  others'  good  were  injury  to  you  : 
Witnefs,  ye  heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  fee 
Rewarded  worth  and  rifing  loyalty. 
Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  crown, 
The  fcarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown, 
Are  the  moft  pleating  objects  I  can  find, 
Charms  to  my  fight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind  : 
When  virtue  fpooms  before  a  profperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wifhes  help  to  fill  the  fail ; 
And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were  heard. 
Csefar  fhould  ftill  have  fuch,  and  fuch  fhould  ftill 

reward. 
The  labour'd  earth  your  pains  have  fow'd  and 

till'd ; 

Ti*  juft  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field  : 
Your's  be  the  harveft,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 
Such  fcatter'd  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care, 
Your  charity  for  alms  may  fafely  fpare, 
For  alms  arc  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer. 
My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd  ; 
I  have  no  barns  norgranaries  to  hoard. 
Jf  Csefar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends, 
Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  offends  : 
You  know  he  largely  gives  to  more  than  are 

his  friends. 

Are  you  defrauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 
Our  mite  decreafes  nothing  of  your  ftore. 
I. am  but  few,  and  by  your  fare  you  fee 
My  crying  fins  are  not  of  luxury. 
Some  jufter  motive  fure  your  mind  withdraws, 
And  makes  you  break  our  friendfhip's  holy  laws; 
Ipr  barefac'd  envy  is  too  bafe 


Shew  more  occafion  for  your  difcontent ; 
four  love,  the  Wolf,    would  help  you  to  invent  t 
Some  German  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now, 
Some  French,  where  force  is  uppermoft,  will  do. 
When  at  the  fountain's  head,  as  merit  ought 
To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  fwilling  draught, 
rlow  eafy  'tis  an  envious  eye  to  throw, 
And  tax  the  fheep  for  troubling  ftreams  below  ; 
Or  call  her  (when  no  farther  caufe  you  find) 
An  enemy  profefs'd  of  all  your  kind. 
But  then,  perhaps,  the  wicked  world  would  think, 
The  Wolf  defign'd  to  eat  as  well  as  drink. 

This  laft  allufion  gall'd  the  Panther  more, 
Bucaufe  indeed  it  rub'd  upon  the  fore,      [pain'd  : 
Yet  feem'd  fhe  not  to  wrinch,  though   flirewdly 
But  thus  her  paffive  characters  maintain'd. 

I  never  grudg'd,  whate'er  my  foes  report, 
Your  flaunting  fortune  in  the  Lion's  court. 
You  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  bely'd, 
But  I  am  always  on  the  fuffering  fide  : 
You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  fay 
I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  difobey. 
On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  flood  ;  ") 

He  of  my  fons  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood,      j 

Ah,  faid  the  Hind,  how  many  fons  have  you, 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  you  never  knew  1 
But  moft  of  them  who  that  relation  plead, 
Are  fuch  ungracious  youths  as  wifh  you  dead, 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grand-dame  Gold 
Inquire  into  your  years,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  fhews  you  much  declin'd. 
Were  you  not  dim,  and  doted,  you  might  fee 
A  pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree, 
No  more  of  kin  to  you  than  you  to  me. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin, 
Heralds  can  foift  a  name  into  the  line  ? 
They  afk  you  bleffing  but  for  what  you  have, 
But  once  poffefs'd  of  what  with  care  you  fave, 
The  wanton  boys  would  pifs  upon  your  grave. 

Your  fons  o/  latitude  that  court  your  grace, 
Though  moft  refembling  you  in  form  and  face, 
Are  far  the  worft  of  your  pretended  race. 
And,  but  I  blufh  your  honefty  to  blot, 
Pray  God  you  prove  them  lawfully  begot : 
For  in  feme  popifh  libels  I  have  read, 
The  Wolf  has  been  too  bufy  in  your  bed; 
At  leaft  her  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece, 
The  paunch,  and  all  that  Scorpio  claims,  arc  his. 
Their  malice  too  a  fore  fufpicion  brings  ; 
For  though   they  dare   not   bark,  they  fnarl   at 

kings : 

Nor  blame  them  for  intruding  in  your  line ; 
Fat  bifhoprics  are  ftill  of  right  divine. 

Think  you  your  new  French  profyletes  are  comt 
To  ftarve  abroad,  becaufe  they  ftarv'd  at  home  ? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar  ; 
They  found  the  new  Meffiah  by  the  ftar  : 
Thofe  Swiffes  fight  on  any  fide  for  pay, 
And  'tis  the  living  that  conforms,  not  they. 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide,") 
Some  flick  to  you,  and  fome  to  t'  other  fide,       f 
That  many  churches  may  ftr  many  mouths  pro-  f 
vide.  j 

Hiij 
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like 


More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  convents  make  ; 

All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take  : 

The  reft  unbenefic'd  your  fe<5ts  maintain ; 

For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain, 

And  chamber  praAice  is  a  filent  gain. 

Your  fons  of   breadth   at  home  are  much 

thefe ; 

Their  foft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  eafe  : 
They  melt,  and  take  the  figure  ef  the  mould  : 
But  harden  and  preferve  it  beft  in  gold. 

Your  Delphic  fword,  the  Panther  then  replied, 
Is  double-edg'd,  and  cuts  on  either  fide, 
Some  fons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their  fhield 
Three  ftceples  argent  is  a  fable  field, 
Have  {harply  tax'd  your  converts,  who  unfed 
Have  folio w'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread  ; 
Such  who  themfelves  of  no  religion  are, 
Allur'd  with  gain>  for  any  will  declare. 
Bare  lies  with  bold  aflertions  they  can  face  ; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright ; 
'Tis  eafier  far  to  flourifli  than  to  fight. 
Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they  defame; 
They  fay  the  fchifm  of  beds  began  the  game, 
Divorcing  from  the  church  to  wed  the  dame ; 
Though  largely  prov'd,  and  by  himfelf  profefs'd, 
That  confcience,  confcience  would  not  let  him  reft : 
I  mean,  not  till  poffefa'd  of  her  he  lov'd, 
And  old,  uncharming  Catharine  was  remov'd. 
For  fundry  years  before  he  did  complain, 
And  told  his  ghoftly  confeffer  his  pain. 
With  the  fame  impudence,  without  a  ground,  ~) 
They  fay  that,  look  the  reformation  round> 
INo  treatife  of  humility  is  found.  j 

But  if  none  were,  the  gofpel  does  dot  want ;  ^ 
Gur  Saviour  preach'd  it,  and  I  hope  you  grant,  > 
The  fermon  on  the  mount  was  proteftant.  ) 

No  doubt,  reply'd  the  Hind,  as  fure  as  all  ^ 
The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  :  > 
On  that  decifion  let  it  ftand  or  fall.  j 

NOW  for  my  converts,  who,  you  fay,  unfed 
Have  fullow'd  me  for  miracles  of  bread ; 
Judge  not  by  hearfay,  but  obferve  at  leaft, 
If  fince  their  change  their  loaves  have  been  ia- 

creas'd. 

The  lion  buys  no  converts;  if  he  did, 
Beafts  would  be  fold  as  faft  as  he  could  bid. 
Tax  thofe  of  intereft  who  conform  for  gain, 
Or  ftay  the  market  of  another  reign  : 
Your  broad-way  fons  would  never  be  too  nice 
To  clofe  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price; 
But  rais'd   three  fteeplcs  higher  would   change 

their  note. 

And  quit  the  caflbck  for  the  canting-coat, 
!Now,  if  you  damn  this  ceniure,  as  too  bold, 
Judge  by  yourfelves,  and  think  not  others  fold. 
Meantime  my  fons  accus'd,  by  fame's  report, 
Pay  full  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court, 
Nor  rife  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter  late  ; 
£or  filently  they  beg  who  daily  wait. 
Preferment  is  beftow'd,  that  comes  unfought ; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought. 
How  they  fhould  fpeed,  their  fortune  is  uatry'd ; 
Tur  act  to  afc,  is  no:  u>  b?  dcuj  'd. 


For  what  they  have,  their   God  and  king  they 

blefs. 

And  hope  they  mould  nor  murmur,  had  they  lefs. 
But  if  reduc'd  fubfiftence  to  implore, 
In  ommon  prudence  they  would  pafs  your  door. 
Unpity'd  Hudibras,  your  champion  friend, 
Has  fhewn-  how  far  your  charities  extend. 
This  lalling  verfe  {hall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 
"  He  fiiam'd  you  living  and  upbraids  you  dead." 

With  odious  atlieift  names  you  load  your  foes  ;Tf 
Your  liberal  clergy  why  did  I  ocpofe  ? 
It  never  fails  in  charities  like  thofe.  3 

In  climes  where  true  religion  is  profefs'd, 
That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jell. 
But  Imprimatur,  with  a  chaplain's  name, 
Is  here  fufficicnt  licence  to  defame. 
What  wender  is 't  that  black  detraction  thrives ; 
The  homicide  of  names  is  lefs  than  lives ; 
And  yet  the  perjur'd  murderer  furvivcs. 

This  faid,  {he  paus'd  a  little,  and  fupprefs'd 
The  boiling  indignation  of  her  breaft. 
She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor  would 
Pollute  her  fatire  with  ignoble  blood  : 
Her  panting  foe  {he  faw  before  her  eye, 
And  back  fhe  drew  the  fhining  weapon  dry. 
So  when  the  generous  lion  has  in  fight 
His  equal  match,  he  rouzes  lor  the  fight ; 
But  when  his  foe  lies  proftrate  on  the  plain, 
He  {heaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane, 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodlefs  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over  and  difdains  th'  inglorious  prey. 
So  James,  if  great  with  lefs  we  may  compare, 
Arrefts  his  rolling  thunder-bolts  in  air ; 
And  grants  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthen'd  fpace, 
T'  implore  the  remnants  of  iong-fuffering  grace. 

This    breathing-time   the  matron  took;    and 

then 

Refum'd  the  thread  of  her  difcourfe  again. 
Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine, 
And  let  heaven  judge  betwixt  your  fons  an4 

mine : 

If  joys  hereafter  muft  be  purchas'd  here 
With  lofs  of  all  that  mortals  hold  fo  dear, 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  fliame, 
And,  laft,  a  long  farewel  to  wordly  fame. 
'.Tis  faid  with  eafe,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  try'd 
By  haughty  fouls  to  human  honour  ty'd  ! 
O  fliarp  convulfive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  !       ""* 
Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rife,        ~l 
And  what  thou  didft  and  doft  ib  dearly  prize,  / 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  f 
facrifice.  J 

'Tis  nothing  thou  haft  given,  then  add  thy  tears 
For  a  long  race  of  unrtpenting years: 
'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  haft  to  give : 
Then  add  thofe. may-be  years  thou  haft  to  live  : 
Yet  nothing  ftill  ;t  then  poor,  and  naked  come  :~l 
'/ hy  father  will  receive  his  unthrifc  home,          f 
And  thy   bleft  Saviour's  blood  difcharge  thel" 
mighty  fum.  J| 

Thus  ({he  purfued)  I  difciplinc  a  fon, 
Whole  uncheck'd  fury  to  revenge  would  run  : 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  lofs, 
Ar.d  ilwu  afide,  and  flounders  at  the  croft. 
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Inftruct  him  better,  gracious  God !  to  know, 


Ifjf 


As  thine  is  vengeance,  fo  forgivenefs  too. 

That,  fuffering  from   ill  tongues,  he  bears   no 

more 

Than  what  his  fovereign  bears,  and  what  his  Sa 
viour  bore. 

.     It  now  remains  for  you  to  fchool  your  child, 
And  alk  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd  ; 
A  king  and  princefs  dead !  did  Shimei  worfe  ? 
The  curfer'e  puniihmerft  fhould  fright  the  curfe  : 
Your  ion  was  warn'd,  and  wifely  gave  it  o'er, 
But  he  who  counfePd  him  has  paid  the  fcore  : 
The  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend, 
But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  defcend ! 
So  to  permitted  ills  the  dasmon  flies; 
His  rage  is  aim'd  at  him  who  rules  the  fkies : 
Conftrain'd  to  quit  his  caufe,  no  fuccour  found, 
The  foe  difcharges  every  tire,  around, 
In  clouds  of  fmoke  abandoning  the  fight ; 
But  his  own  thundering  peals  proclaim  his  flight. 
In  Henry's  change  his  charge  r>3  ill  fucceeds;  ^ 
To  that  long  ftory  little  anfwer  needs  : 
'.Confront  but  Henry's  words  with  Henry's  deed*.  J 
Were  fpace  allow'd,  wiih  eafe  it  might  be  prov'd 
What  fprings  his  '-ieffcd  reformation  mov'd. 
The  dire  effedls  appear'd  in  open  fight,  ~J 

Which  from  the  caufe  he  call*  a  diitant  flight,   / 
And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the  fun  to  f 
light.  3 

Now  let  your  fons  a  double  psean  found, 
A  treatife  of  humility  is  found. 
'Tis  found,  but  better  it  had  ne'er  been  fought, 
Than  thus  in  proteftant  proceffion  brought. 
The  fam'd  original  through  Spain  is  known,      "^ 
.Roderipuez'  work,  my  celebrated  fon,  > 

Which  yours,  by  ill-tranflating,  made  his  own  j  j 
Conceal'd  its  author,  and  ufurp'd  the  name, 
The  bafeft  and  ignobleft  theft  of  fame. 
My  altars  kindled  firft  that  living  coal; 
Reft  ore  or  practife  better  what  you  dole  : 
That  virtus  could  this  humble  verfe  infpire, 
'Tis  all  the  reftitution  I  require. . 

Glad   was  the   Panther  that  the  charge  was 

clos'd, 

And  none  of  all  her  favourite  fons  exposed. 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injur'd  man, 
To  make  himfcif  a  faver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  phmder'd  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whole  hands  he  fell; 
But  at  the  deri  of  thieves  he  juftly  flies, 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 
No  private  perfon  in  the  foe'?  eftate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 
Yet  chriftun  laws  allow  not  fuch  redrtfs; 
Then  let  the  greater  fuperfede  the  lefs. 
But  let  th'  abettors  of  the  Panther's  crime 
iLearn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  fure  be  found  to  write 
Among  her  fons ;  for  'tis  no  common  fight, 
A  fpotte.d  dam,  and  all  her  offspring  white. 

The  Savage,  th^i^h  fhe  faw  her  pica  control'd, 
Yet  would  not  wholly  feein  to  quit  htr  hold, 
<£ut  offer 'd  fairly  to  compound  the  ftriie, 
:'.;J£e  convex  iku  by  ths  convert's  lifei  • 


Tis  true,  fhe  faid.  I  think  it  fomewhat  ftrange, 
So  few  mould  follow  profitable  change  : 
For  prefent  joys  are  more  to  flefh  and  blood, 
Than  a  dull  profpect  of  a  diftani  good. 
'  Fwas  well  alluded  by  a  fon  of  mine, 
(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  ro  purloin) 
Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  blifs; 
The  larger  loadftone  that,  the  nearer  this  : 
The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails  ; 
We  nod  a  while,  but  neighbourhood  prevails 
But  when  the  greater  proves  the  rearer  too, 
I  wonder  more  your  converts  conic  fo  flow.    \ 
Methinks  in  thofe  who  firm  with  me  remain^, 
It  fhow^  a  nobler  principle  than  gain 

Your  inference  would  be  ftroiig  (:he  Hind  re- 

ply'd) 

If  yours  were  in  effect  the  fuffering  fide  : 
Your  clergy's  fon.s  their  own  ir,  p.:ace  poffefs, 
Nor  are  their  profpeds  in  reverfion  lefs 
My  proftlytes  are  ftruck  with  Awful  dread  ; 
Your  blocfly  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o'er  their 

head  ; 

The  refpite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent, 
The  beft  they  have  to  hope,  protracted  punifhment. 
Be  -judge  yourfelf,  if  intereft  may  prevail, 
Which  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn  thefcale. 
While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous  eafe?  } 
That  is,  till  man's  predominant  paffions  ceafc,     y 


Admire,  no  longer  at  my  flow  incr 

By  education  moft  have  been  ma,    ' ; 
'So  they  believe,  becaule  they  fo  were  b :ed. 
The  prieft  ci/ritinues  what  the  rnirfe  began, 
And  thus  the  child  impofes  on  the  nan. 
The  reft  I  nam'd  before,  nor  need  repeat : 
But  intereft  is  the  moft  pievailing  cheat, 
The  fly  feducer  both  of  age  and  youth ; 
They  fbudy  that,  and  think  they  ftudy  truth. 
Whert  intereft  fortifies  an  argument, 
Weak  reafon  ferves  to  gain  the  will'?  affent ; 
For  fouls,  already  warp'd',  receive  an  eafy  bent. 
Add  long  prefcription  of  eftablifh'd  laws, 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  caufe, 
And  fhame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future  ill, 
And  zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will ; 
And  chief  among  the  ilill-nuftaking  crowd, 
The  fame  of  teachers  obftinate  and  proud, 
And  mure  than  all  the  private  judge  allow'd; 
Difdain  of  fathers  which  the  dance  began, 
And  laft,  uncertain  whofe  the  narrower  fpan, 
The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman. 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  fcornful  fniile  : 
Yet  ftill  you  travel  with  unwearied  toil, 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  control, 
Among  my  fons  for  profclytes  to  prowl, 
And  here  and  there  you  fnap  fome  filly  foul. 
You  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  ftate  ; 
Pray  heaven  you  did  not  prophefy  your  fate ! 
Perhaps,  you  think  your  time  of  triumph  near, 
But  may  miftake  the  feafon  of  the  year ; 
The  Swallow's  fortune  gives  you  caufe  to  fear. 

For  charity,  reply'd  the  matron,  tell 
What  fad  mifchance  thofe  pretty  birds  befel. 

Nay,  no  mifchance,  the  Savage  Dame  reply'd% 
But  want  of  wit  in  their  unnerrin.g  guide, 
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And  eager  hade,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy 

pride. 

Yet  wifhing  timely  warning  may  prevail, 
Make  you  the  moral,  and  I'll  tell  the  tale. 
1  he  Swallow,  priviteg'd  above  the  reft 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  men's  familiar  gueft, 
1'urfues  the  fun  in  fummer  brifk  and  bold, 
But  wifely  fhuns  the  perfecutirg  cold  : 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chinniies  known, 
Though  'tis  not  thought  fhe  feeds  on  fnioke  alone. 
From  hence  fhe  has  been  held  of  heavenly  Hue, 
Endued  with  particles  of  foul  divine. 
This  merry  chorifter  had  long  pofff  fs'd 
Her  fummer  feat,  and  feather' d  well  her  neft  : 
TiU  frowning  fkies  began  to  change  their  cheer, 
And  time  turn'd  up  the  wrong  fide  of  the  year ; 
The  fhedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  flrow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blafts  to  blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  fhe  drew, 
Which  by  inftinct,  or  prophefy,  fhe  knew  : 
When  prudence  warn'd  her  to  rerm  v$»  betimes, 
And  fe'ek  a  better  heaven,  and  warmer  climes.' 

Her  fons  were  fummon'd  on  a  fteeplu's  height, 

And,  call'd  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight ; 

The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  fhould  be  fair :  "^ 

All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair,  / 

They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  truft  them-  f 

felves  in  air.  J 

But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go,        "^ 

Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below,  / 

Or  hawk  at  fiies  elfewhere,  concerns  us  not  to  f 

know,  3 

Southwards,  you  may  be  fure,  they  bent  their 

flight. 

And  ha'rbour'd  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night : 
Next  morn  they  role,  and  fet  up  every  fail ; 
The,>vind  was  fair,  hut  blew  a  Mackrel  gale  : 
The  nckly  young  fat  fhivering  oh  the  fhore,^ 
Abhorr'd  falt-water  never  feen  before, 
And  pray'd  their  tender  mothers' to  delay 
The  paffnge,  and  expect  a  fairer  day. 

With  thefe  the  Martin  readily  concurr'd, 
A  church-begot  and  church-believing  bird ; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind,'  ~j 

Round-belly'd,  for  a  dignity  defign'd, 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  Martins  are  by  kind.       j 
Yet  often  quoted  Canon-laws,  and  Code,  '          \ 
Arid  fathers  which  he  never  underftdod  : 
But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood.  j 

lor,  footh  to  fay,  the  Swallow  brought  him  in, 
Her  hcufhold  chaplain,  and  her  next  of  kin  : 
In  fuperilition  filly  to  cxcefs, 
And.cafting  fchtrnes  by  planetary  griefs  : 
In  fine,  fhort-wing'd,  unfit  himfelf  to  fly, 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  fky. 
'    Befides,  a  Raven  from  a  wither'd  r'ak~, 
I-eft  of  their  lodging,  was  obferv'd  to  croak. 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not :  fo  his  advice 
Was  prefcnt  fa'fcty,  bought  at  any  price  ; 
A  feeming  pious  care, 'that  covcr'd\-owardice. 
To  ftrengthen'this,  be  told  a  boding  dream, 
Of  rifing  waters,  and  a  troubled  ftream,    ' 
/  Sure  figns  of  angullh,  danger?,  and  diftrefs, 
With  fomething  more,  nut  lawful  to  cxprefs : 
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By  which  he  flily  feem'd  to  intimate 

Some  fecret  revelation  of  their  fate. 

For  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time, 

He  found  a  leaf  iufcrib'd  with  facred  rhyme, 

Whofe  antique  characters  did  well  denote 

The  Sibyl's  hand  of  the  Cumaean  grot : 

The  mad  divinerefs  had  plainly  writ, 

A  time  fhould  come,  but  many  ages  yet, 

In  which,  finifter  deftinies  ordain,  *^ 

A  dame  fhould  drown  with  all  her  feather'd^ 

train,  [main.f 

And  feas  Vtoni  thence  be  call'd  the  Chelidonianj 
At  this,  fome  (hook  for  fear,  the  more  devout 
Arofe,  and  blefs'd  themfelvesfrom  head  to  foot. 

'Tis  true,  fome  ftagers  of  the  wifer  fort 
Made  all  thefe  idle  wonderments  their  fport : 
They  faid,  their  only  danger  was  delay,  -* 

And  he,  who  heard  what  every  fool  could  fay,  / 
Wuuld  never  fi^  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  f 

away.  3 

The  paffage  yet  was  good  ;  the  wind,  'tis  true,    ^  ( 
Was  fomewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new,  > 
No  more  than  ufual  equinoxes  blew.  j 

The  fun,  already  from  the  fcales  declin'd,  ^ 

Gave  little  hopes  of  better  days  behind,  / 

But  change  from  bad  to  worie  of  weather  and  f 

of  wind.'  "  J 

Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampnefs  of  the  fky        } 
Should  flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to  fly,  > 
"'Twas  only  water  thrown  on  fails  to  dry.  t         j 
But,  leaft  of  all,  philofophy  prefumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy  fumes : 
Perhaps  the  Martin,  hous'd  in  holy  ground, 
Might  think  of  ghofts  that  walk  their  midnight 

round,   ' 

Till  grofier  atoms  tumbling  in  the  ftream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubb'd  into  a  dream  ; 
As  little  weight  his  vain  pre'fages  bear, 
Of  ill  effect  to  fuch  alone  who  fear : 
Moft  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  thefe, 
Each  Nuflradamus  can  foretel  with  eafe  : 
Not  naming  perfons  and  confounding  times, 
One    cafuai    truth    fupports    a    thoufand    lying 

rhymes.    '  [moft-, 

Th'  advice  was  true;    but  fear  had  feiz'd  the 
And  all  good  counfel  is  csn  cowards  loft. 
The  q'utftion  crudely  put  to  fhun  delay, 
'Twas  carry'd  by  the  major  part  to  flay. 

His  point  thus  gain'd,  Sir  Martin  dated  thence 
His'power,  and  from  a  prieft  became  a  prince. 
He  order'd  all  things  with  a  bufy  care,  ~\ 

And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare,  y 

And  large  provifions  laid  of  winter  fare  : 
But  row  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
Of  hope,  that  heaven  fome  miracle  might  fhow, 
And  for  their  fakes  the  fun  fhbuld  backward  go ; 
Againft  the  laws  of  nature  upward  climb, 
And,  mounted  on  the  Ram,  renew  the  prime  * 
For  which  two  proofs  in  facred  ftory  lay, 
Of  Ahaz'  dial,  and  of  Jofhua's  day. 
In  expectation  of  fuch  times  as  fhefe, 
A  chapel  hous'd  them,  truly1  call'd  of  eafe  : 
For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  afk  ; 
They  pray'd  fumetimes,  and  that  was  all  their  taik. 
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It  happen'd,  ss  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit, 
That  this  accomplifli'd,  or  at  leaft  in  part, 
Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin's  art. 
Some  Swifts,  the  giants  of  the  Swallow  kind,     ~) 
Large-limb'd,  flout-heartcd,  hut  of  ftupid  mind,  >- 
(For  Swiffes  or  fur  Gibeonitesdefign'd,)  j 

Thefe  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane, 
To  fuck  frefh  air,  lurvey'd  the  neighbouring  plain  ; 
And  faw  (but  fcarcely  could  believe  their  eyes) 
Nevi  bloffoms  flourifh,  and  new  flowers  arife; 
As  God  had  been  abroad,  and,  walking  there, 
Had  left  his  footfteps,  and  reform'd  the  year  : 
.  The  funny  hills  from  far  were  fecn  to  glow        "1 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads  below  t 
The  burnifh'd  brooks  appear'd  with  liquid  goldf 
to  flow.  3 

At  laft  they  heard  the  foolifh  Cuckow  fing, 
Whofe  note  proclaim'd  the  holy-day  of  fpring. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 
And  repoffefs  their  patrimonial  iky. 
The  priefl  before  them  did  his  wings  difplay ;    "} 
And,  that  good  omens  might  attend  their  way,  C 
As  luck  would  have  it,  'twas  St.  Martin's  day,   j) 

Who  but  the  Swallow  triumphs  now  alone  ? 
The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  repair, 
And  glide  along  in  glad/s,  and  flcim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  infects  in  the  purling  fprings, 
And  ftoop  on  rivers  to  refrefh  their  wings. 
Their  mothers  think  a  fair  provifion  made, 
That  every  fon  can  live  upon  his  trade  : 
And,  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their  hands, 
Look  cut  for  hufbands,  and  new  nuptial  bands  : 
The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  fupply'<Jj 
But  firft  the  lover  is  by  lawyer?  ty'd 
To  fettle  jointure-chjmnies  on  the  bride. 
So  thick  they  couple  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,. 
That  Martin's  marriage-offerings  rife  apace. 
Their  ancient  houfes,  running  to  decay, 
Are  furbifti'd  up  and  cemented  with  clay ; 
They  teem  already  ;  ftore  of  eggs  are  laid, 
And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina's  aid. 
Fame  fpreads  the  news,  and  foreign  fowls  ap-~\ 
pear  / 

Jn  flocks  to  greet  the  new  returning  year,  ^ 

To  blefs  the  founder,  and  partake  the  cheer.       j 

And  now  'twas  time  (fo  faft  their  numbers  rife) 
'  To  plant  abroad  and  people  colonies. 
The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  defir'd, 
(For  fo  their  cruel  deftiny  requir'd) 
Were  fent  far  off  on  an  ill-fated  day ;  •} 

The  reft  would  needs  conduct  them  on  their  way,  / 
And   Martin  went,  becaufe  he  fcar'd  alone  to  (" 
ftay.  3 

So  long  they  flew  with  inconfiderate  hafle, 
That  now  their  afternoon  began  to  wafte  ; 
And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  Sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn; 
Which,  by  their  bad  aftronomer's  account, 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  fhould  remount. 
An  infant  moon  eclips'd  him  in  his  way, 
And  hid  the  fmail  remainders  of  his  day. 
The  crowd,  amaz'd,  purfued  no  certain  mark; 
Cut  birds  met  birds,  and  iuftled  in  the  dark : 
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Few  mind  the  public  in  a  panic  fright ; 
And  fear  increased  the  horror  of  the  night. 
Night  came,  but  unattended  with  repofe  ; 
Alone  fhe  came,  no  fleep  their  eyes  to  clofe  : 
Alone,  and  black  fhe  came ;  no  friendly  ftars 

arofe. 
What   fhould  they  do,  befet  with   dangers"^ 

round  V 

No  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found,  C 
But  bleaky  plains,  and  bare  unhofpitable  ground.-^ 
The  latter  brood,  who  juft  began  to  fly, 
Sick-feather'd,  and  unpradis'd  in  the  iky, 
For  fuccour  to  their  helplefs  mother  call ;  "^ 

She  fpreads  her  wings ;  fome  few  beneath  them  f 

crawl ;  [all.  f 

She   fprcad   them  wider  yet,  but  could  cover3 
T'  augment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to  move 
Debate  in  air  for  empty  fields  above, 
Till  Boreas  got  the  ikies,  and  pour'd  amain 
His  rattling  hailftones  mix'd  with  fnow  and  rain. 
The  joylefs  morning  late  arofe,  and  found      ~\ 
A  dreadful  defolation  reign  around,  f 

Some  bury'd  in  the  fnow,  fome  frozen  to  the  C 

ground.  J 

The  reft  were  draggling  ftill  with  death,  and  lay 
The  Crows  and  Ravens  rights,  an  undefended 

prey: 

Excepting  Martin's  race ;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain'd  the  fhelter  of  a  hollow  tree  : 
But,  foon  difcover'd  by  a  fturdy  clown,  *^ 

He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town,  / 

And  finifh'd  them  wth  bats,  or  poll'd  themt* 
down.  3 

Martin  himfelf  was  caught  alive,  and  try'd  ^ 
For  treafonons  crimes,  becaufe  the  laws  provide  > 
No  Martin  there  in  winter  fhall  abide.  j 

High  on  an  oak,  which  never  leaf  fhall  bear, 
He  breath'd  his  laft,  expos'd  to  open  air ; 
And  there  his  corpfe  unblefs'd  is  hanging  ftill, 
To  fhow  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetic 

bill. 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almoft  fail ; 
For  well  fhe  mark'd  the  malice  of  the  tale  : 
Which  ribbald  art  their  church  to  Luther  owes; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows ;         [rofe. 
He  fow'd  the  Serpent's  teeth,  an  iron-harveft 
But  moft  in  Martin's  character  and  fate, 
She  faw  her  flander'd  fons,  the  Panther's  hate, 
The  people's  rage,  the  perfecuting  ftate  : 
Then  faid,  I  take  th'  advice  in  friendly  part : 
You  clear  your  confcience,  or  at  leaft  your  heart: 
Perhaps  you  fail'd  in  your  forefeeing  flcill, 
For  Swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill : 
As  for  my  fons,  the  family  is  blefs'd, 
Whofe  every  child  is  equal  to  the  reft  ? 
No  church  reform'd  can  boaft  a  blamelefs  line ; 
Such  Martins  build  in  yodrs,  and  more  than  mine: 
Or  elfe  an  old  fanatic  author  lies, 
Who  fumm'd  their  fcandals  up  by  centuries. 
But  through  your  parable  I  plainly  fee 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity; 
The  fun-fhine  that  offends  the  purblind  fight : 
Had  fome  their  wifhcs,  it  would  foon  be  night. 
Miftake  me  not ;  the  charge  concerns  not  you. 
your  fons  are  malecontents,  but  yet  are  true, 
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As  far  as  non-refiftance  makes  them  fo ; 
But  that's  a  word  of  neutral  fenfe,  you  know, 
A  pafiive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring, 
JBut  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king. 

Reft  well  aflur'd,  the  Pardelis  reply'd,  "\ 

My  fons  would  all  fupport  the  regal  fide,  / 

Though  heaven  forbid  the  caufe  by  battle  fhould  f 

be  try'd.  J 

The  Matron  anfwer'd  with  a  loud  Amen, 
And  thus  purfued  her  argument  again. 
If,  as  you  fay,  and  as  I  hope  no  lefs,  ~\ 

Your  foiis  will  pradife  what  yourfelve*  profefs,  > 
What  angry  power  prevents  our  prefent  peace  ?  3 
The  Lion,  ftudious  of  our  common  good, 
Defires  (and  kings'  defires  are  ill  withftood) 
To  join  our  nations  in  a  lafting  love  ; 
The  bars  betwixt  are  eafy  to  remove ; 
For  fanguinary  laws  were  never  made  above. 
Jf  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny, 
Whofe  mandate  forc'd  your  Gallic  friends  to  fly. 
Make  not  a  worf e  example  of  your  own ; 
-Or  ceafe  to  rail  at  caufelefs  rigour  fhown, 
And  let  the  guiltlefs  perfon  throw  the  ftone. 
His  blunted  fword  your  fufFering  brotherhood 
Have  feldom  felt ;  he  ftops  it  ftiort  of  blood. 
But  you  have  ground  the  perfecuting  knife, 
And  fct  it  to  a  razor  edge  on  life. 
Curs'd  be  the  wit,  which  cruelty  refines,  •} 

Or  to  his  father's  rod  the  fcorjr ion's  joins;          / 
Your  finger  is  more  grofs  than  the  great  mo-r 
narch's  loins.  J 

But  you,  perhaps,  remove  that  bloody  note, 
And  ftick  it  on  the  firft  reformers'  coat. 
Oh  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  fleep  : 
"Twas  theirs  indeed  to  make,  'tis  yours  to  keep. 
TJnjuft,  or  juft,  is  all  the  queftion  now ; 
*Tis  plain,  that  not  repealing  you  allow. 

To  name  the  Teft,  would  put  you  in  a  rage ; 
You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age, 
But  fmile  to  think  how  innocent  you  ftand, 
Arm'd  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand. 
Yet  ftill  remember,  that  you  wield  a  fword 
Forg'd  by  your  foes  againft  your  fovereign  lord ; 
Defign'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down, 
Defraud  fuccefiion,  and  dif-heir  the  crown. 
T'  abhor  the  makers,  and  their  laws  approve, 
Is  to  hate  trairors,  and  the  treafon  love. 
What  means  it  elfe,  which  now  your  children  fay, 
We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away  ? 

Suppofe  fome  great  oppreffor  had,  by  flight 
Of  law,  difieis'd  your  brother  of  his  right, 
Your  common  fire  furrendering  a  fright ; 
Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  ftand, 
Left  by  the  villain's  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 
More  juft  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  fold  ;       ") 
The  facrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold,  / 

Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  rendered  back  T 
the  gold.  j 

What  more  could  you  have  done,  than  now  you 

do, 

Had  Gates  and  Bedloc,  and  their  plot,  been  true  ? 
Some  fpecious  reafons  for  thofe  wrongs  were"! 
found ;  / 

Their  dire  magicians  threw  their  mifts  around,  T 
Aad  wife  mea  walk'd  as  on  inchamed  ground*  J 


I 


But  now,  when  time  has  made  th' impofture  | 
plain,  [held  her  train)  I 

(Late  though  he  follow'd  truth,  and  limping  > 
What  new  delufion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  I 
again  ?  J 

The  painted  harlor  might  a  while  bewitch, 
But  why  the  hag  uncas'd,  and  all  obfcene  witfc 

itch  ? 

The  firft  reformers  were  a  modeft  race ; 
Our  peers  poflefs'd  in  peace  their  native  place  ; 
And  when  rebellious  arms  o'erturn'd  the  ftate, 
They  fuflfer'd  only  in  the  common  fate : 
But  now  the  fovereign  mounts  the  regal  chair, 
And  mitred  feats  arc  full,  yet  David'«  bench  i$ 

bare, 

Your  anfwer  is,  they  were  not  difpofieft ; 
They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  the  tcft 
To  prove  their  ore  :  'twere  well  if  gold  alone    . 
Were  touch'd  and  try'd  on  your  difcerning  ftonc  jj 
But  that  unfaithful  teft  unfound  will  pafs, 
The  drofs  of  atheifts,  and  fectarian  brafs  : 
As  if  th'  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  bafe  production,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rife, 
And  fects  may  be  preferr'd  without  diiguife  :     . 
No  danger  to  the  church  or  ftaie  from  thefe  ; 
The  papift  only  has  his  writ  of  eafe. 
No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  fubject,  or  defraud  the  prince. 
Wrong  confidence,  or  no  confcience,  may  deferve 
To  thrive ;  but  ours  alone  is  privileg'd  to  ftarve. 

Still  thank  yourfelves,  you  cry ;  your  noble  race 
We  banifti  nut,  but  they  forfake  the  place ; 
Our  doors  are  open  :  true,  but  ere  they  come, 
You  tofs  your  'cenfing  teft,  and  fume  the  room; 
As  if  'twere  Toby's  rival  to  expel, 
And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the  fmell. 
To  this  the  Panther  fharply  had  reply'd ;        ") 
But,  having  gain'd  a  verdict  on  her  fide, 
She  wifely  gave  the  lofer  leave  to  chide ; 
Well  fatisfy'd  to  have  the  But  and  Peace, 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  caufe  (be  car'd  the  lefs, 
Becailfe  fhe  fued  in  form  i  pauper  is  ; 
Yet  thought  it  decent  fomething  fhould  be  faid; 
For  fecret  guilt  by  filence  is  betray'd. 
So  neither  granted  a\]f  nor  much  deny'd, 
But  anfwer'd  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride. 
Methinks  fuch  terms  of  proifer'd  peace  you 

bring, 

As  once  ./Eneas  to  th'  Italian  king  : 
By  long  poffeflion  all  the  land  is  mine ;  ^ 

You  Grangers  come  with  your  intruding  line,    j 
To  (hare  my  fcepire,  which  you  call  to  join.       j 
You  plead  like  him  eu  ancient  pedigree, 
And  claim  a  peaceful  feat  by  fate's  decree, 
n  ready  pomp  your  facrificer  ftands, 
T  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands, 
And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be  ty'd, 
Demand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride. 
Thus  plaufibly  you  veil  th'  intended  wrong, 
But  ftill  you  bring  your  exil'd  gods  along  ; 
And  will  endeavour,  in  fucceeding  fpace, 
Thofc  houfhold  puppets  on  our  hearths  to  place, 
'erhaps  fome  barbarous  laws  have  been  preferr'd; 
Uie  teft,  ljut  was  not  heard  j 
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icfe  to  refcind,  and  peerage  to  reftore, 

gracious  fovereign  would  my  vote  implore  : 
owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  confcience  more. 
Conscience  is  then  your  plea,  reply'd  the  daine, 
lich  well  inform'd  will  ever  be  the  fame. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  camtlion  hue, 
To  change  the  die  with  every  diftant  view. 
\yhen  firft  the  Lion  fat  with  awful  fway, 
Your  confcience  taught  your  duty  to  obey  : 
He  might  have  had  ycur  ftatutes  and  your  teft  ; 
No  confcience  but  of  fubje&s  was  profefs'd. 
He  found  your  temper,  mid  no  farther  try'd, 
But  on  that  broken  reed  your  church  rely'd. 

!  In  vain  the  feels  efiay'd  their  utmoft  art, 
With  ofYer'd  treafure  to  efpoufe  their  part ; 
Their  treafures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  move 

his  heart. 

But  when  by  long  experience  you  had  prov'd, 
How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov'd  ; 
A  goodnefs  that  exceli'd  his  godlike  race, 
And  only  ihort  of  heaven's  unbounded  grace  ; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o'erflow'd  our  ifle, 

,  jCalm  in  the  rife,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile  ; 
Forgetting  whence  your  Egypt  was  fupply'd, 
You  thought  your  fovereign  bound  to  fend  the 

tide: 

Nor  upward  look'd  on  that  immortal  fpring, 
But  vainly  deem'd,  he  durft  not  be  a  king  : 
Then  Confcience,  unreftrain'd  by  fear,  began 
To  ftretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  fpan ; 
Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  difpofe, 
And  make  a  wife  alliance  with  her  foes. 
Can  Confcience  own  th'  affociating  name, 
And  raife  no  blufhes  to  conceal  her  fhame  ? 
For  fure  (he  has  been  thought  a  bafhful  dame. 
But  if  the  caufe  by  battle  fhould  be  try'd, 
You  grant  fhe  muft  efpoufe  the  regal  fide  : 
O  Proteus  confcience,  never  to  be  ty'd  1 
What  Phoebus  from  the  Tripod  fhall  difclofe, 
Which  are,  in  laft  refort,  your  friends  or  foes  ? 
Homer,  who  learn'd  the  language  of  the  Iky, 
The  feeming  Gordian  knot  would  foon  unty ; 
Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Confcience  know, 
But  Intereft  is  her  name  with  men  below. 

Confcience  or  Intereft  be't,  or  both  in  one, 
(The  Panther  anfwer'd  in  a  furly  tone) 
The  firft  commands  nae  to  maintain  the  crown, 
The  laft  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 
Our  penal  laws  i*j  fons  of  y9urs  admit, 
Our  teft  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. 
Thefe  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  withftand, 
Which  proudly  riling  overlooks  the  land  ; 
And  once  let  in,  with  unrefifted  fway, 
Would  fweep  the  paftors  and  their  flocks  away. 
Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply  " 
With  Jaws  unjuft,  but  hard  neceflity  : 
Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withftood, 
Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  good. 
PofTefs  your  fcml  with  patience,  and  attend  : 
A  more  auipicious  planet  may  afcend  ; 
Good  fortune  may  prefent  fome  happier  time, 
With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime  ; 
(Unwilling,  witnefs  all  ye  powers  above) 
To  r.aend  my  errors,  and  redeem  your  love  : 


That  little  fpace  you  fafjely  may  allow ; 
Your  all-difpenfin£  power  protects  you  now. 

Hold,  faid  the  Hind,  'tis  needlefs  to  explain; 
You  would  poftpone  me  to  another  reign  ; 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjuft  : 
Your  part  is  to  poflefs,  and  mine  to  truft. 
A  fair  exchange  propos'd  of  future  chance, 
For  prefent  profit  and  inheritance. 
Few  words  will  fervs  to  finifh  oar  difpute  ; 
Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would  perfecute. 
To  ripen  green  revenge,  your  hopes  attend, 
Wifhing  that  happier  planet  would  afcend. 
For  ihame, let  Confcience  be  your  plea  no  more  : 
To  will  hereafter,  proves  {he  might  before  : 
But  (he's  a  bawd  to  gain,  and  holds  the  door. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near ; 
If  fo,-a  juft  reprife  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  ufurp'd  upon  the  fea  ; 
And  all  your  jealoufies  but  ferve  to  mow, 
Your  ground  is,  like  your  neighbour-nation,  low, 
T"  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws, 
Is  to  diftruft  the  juftice  of  your  caufe ; 
And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 
In  thofe  weak  adverfarics  you  defpife. 

Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  leaft  you  fear  j 
The  found  is  frightful  in  a  chriftian's  ear  : 
Avert  it,  heaven  !  nor  let  that  plague  be  fent 
To  us  from  the  difpeopled  continent. 

But  piety  commands  me  to  refrain  ; 
Thofe  prayers  are  needlefs  in  this  monarch's  reign. 
Behold  !  how  he  protects  your  friends  opprefs'd, 
Receives  the  banifti'd,  fuccours  the  diftrefs'd 
Behold,  for  you  may  read  an  honeft  open  breaft 
He  ftands  in  day-light,  and  difdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty'd, 
A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride. 
Your  Teft  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  reftore ; 
This  when  he  fays  he  mean?,  he  means  no  more. 

Well,  faid  the  Panther,  I  believe  him  juft,      "J 
And  yet — .  / 

And  yet,  'tis  but  becaufe  you  muft  ;  l" 

You  would  be  trufted,  but  you  would  not  truft.3 
The  Hind  thus  briefly  ;  and  difdain'd  t'inlarge 
On  power  of  kings,  and  their  fuperior  charge, 
As  heaven's  truftees  before  the  people's  choice,  ~\ 
Though  fure  the  Panther  did  not  much  rejoice   f 
To  hear  thofe  echos  given  of  her  once-loyal  I* 
voice.  3 

The  Matron  woo'd  her  kindnefs  to  the  laft, 
But  could  not  win  ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  paft. 
Whom,  thus  perfifting,  when  me  could  not  bring 
To  leave  the  Wolf,  and  to  believe  her  king, 
She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wilh'd  her  joy 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally  : 
Which  well  Ihe  hop'd  would  more  fuccefsful  prove, 
Than  was  the  Pigeon's  and  the  Buzzard's  love.    * 
The  Panther  alk'd,  what  concord  there  could  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whole  natures  difagree  ? 
The  Dame  repjy'd  :  'Tis  fung  in  every  ftreet, 
The  common  chat  of  goffips  when  they  meet : 
But,  fince  unheard  by  you,  'tis  worth  your  while 
To  take  a  wholefome  tale,  though  told  in  homely 
fty'.e. 


*"    o*** 
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A  plain  good  man,  whofe  name  is  under  flood, 
(S«  few  deicrve  the  name  of  plain  and  good) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  lordfhips  ftood  poffefs'd, 
And  liv'd,  as  reafon  was,  upon  the  beft. 
Inur'd  to  hardfhips  from  his  early  youth, 
Much  had  he  done,  and  fuffer'd  for  his  truth  : 
At  land  and  fea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight,         "^ 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight,  / 
Who  oft'ner  drew  his  fword,  and  always  for  the  T 
right.  J 

As  fortune  would(his  fortune  came,  though  late) 
He  took  pofiir fiion  of  his  juft  eftate  : 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  incYeafe  of  rent ; 
Nor  liv'd  too  fparing,  nor  too  largely  fpent ; 
But  overlook'd  his  Hinds;  their  pay  was  juft, 
And  ready,  for  he  fcorn'd  to  go  on  truft  : 
S!ow  to  refolve,  but  in  performance  quick ; 
.So  true,  that  he  was  aukward  at  a  trick. 
For  little  fouls  on  little  fhifts  rely,  ^ 

And  cowards  arts  of  mean  expedients  try  ;          > 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  any  thine  but  lye.  } 
Falfe  friends,  his  deadlieft  foes,  could  und  no  way 
But  fhows  of  honeft  bluntnefs,  to  betray  : 
That  unfufpedred  plainnefs  he  believ'd  ; 
He  look'd  into  himfelf,  and  was  deceiv'd. 
Some  lucky  planet  fure  attends  his  birth, 
Or  heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth  ; 
For  profperous  honefty  is  feldom  feen 
To  bear  fo  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 
It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  would  drive, 
To  fhew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive  : 
And,  when  fo  tough  a  frame  fhe  could  not  bend, 
Exceeded  her  commifiion  to  befriend. 

This  grateful  man,  as  heaven  increas'd  his  {tore, 
Gave  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
His  houfe  with  all  convenience  was  purvey'd  ; 
The  rtft  he  found,  but  rais'd  the  fabric  where  he 

pray'd ; 

And  in  that  facred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
limploy'd  her  happiefl  hours  of  holy  life. 

Nor  did  their  alms  extend  to  thofe  alone, 
Whom  common  faith  more  ftri&ly  made  their 

own  ; 

A  fort  of  Doves  were  hous'd  too  near  their  hall, 
Who  crofs  the  proverb  and  abound  with  gall. 
Though  fome,  'tis  true,  are  paffively  inclin'd, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind  ; 
Voracious  birds  that  hotly  bill  and  breed, 
And  largely  drink,  becaufe  on  fait  they  feed. 
Small  gain  from  them  their  bounteous  owner  "s 
draws ;  / 

Yet,  bound  by  promife,  he  fupports  their  caufe,  f 
As  corporations  privileged  by  laws.  J 

That  houfe  which  harbour  to  their  kind  affords, 
Was  built,  long  fmce,  God  knows,  for  better  birds; 
But  fluttering  there  they  neftle  near  the  throne,") 
And  lod^re  in  habitations  not  their  own, 
By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known,  j 
Like  Harpies  they  could  fcent  a  plenteous  board, 
Then  to  be  furc  they  never  fail'd  their  lord  : 
The  reft  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid  ; 
They  drunk,  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obcy'd. 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raven'd  ftill  for  more ; 
They  aram'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Bcetfheha  poor. 


All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  rcpin'd ; 
The  preference  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind : 
But  when  forne  lay-preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 
When,  once  poflefs'd,  they  nerer  quit  their  claim; 
For  then  'tis  fandlify'd  to  heaven's  high  name ; 
And  hallow'd  thus,  they  cannot  give  confent, 
The  gift  fhonld  be  prophan'd  by  worldly  manage 
ment. 

Their  flefh  was  never  to  the  table  ferv'd  ; 
Though  'tis  not  thence  inferr'd  the  birds  were 

ftarv'd ; 

But  that  their  mafter  did  rot  like  the  food, 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  nature  fuit, 
Ev'n  though  they  were  not  doves,  to  perfecute : 
Yet  he  refus'd  (nor  could  they  take  offence) 
Their  glutton  kind  fhould  teach  him  abftinence. 
Nor  confecrated  grain  their  wheat  he  thought, 
Which  new   from  treading  in   their    bills  they 

brought : 

But  left  his  Hinds  each  in  his  private  power,  [flour. 
That  thofe  who  like  the  bran  might  leave  the 
He  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  others,  chofe, 
Nor  would  he  be  impos'd  on,  nor  impofe^ 
But  in  their  faces  his  devotion  paid, 
And  facrifice  with  iolemn  rites  was  made, 
And  facred  intenfe  on  his  altars  laid. 
Befides  thefe  jolly  birds,  whofe  corpfe  impure 
Repaid  their  commons  with  their  falt-manure ; 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  houfe, 
Not  overftock'd,  but  barely  for  his  ufe  : 
Wherein  his  poor  domeftic  poultry  fed, 
And  from  his  pious  hands  receiv'd  their  bread. 
Our  pamper'd  Pigeons,  with  malignant  eyes, 
Beheld  thefe  inmates,  and  their  nurferies: 
Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening,  and  at  morn 
A  cruifc  of  water  and  an  ear  of  corn ; 
Yet  ftill  they  grudg'd  that  modicum,  and  thought 
A  fheaf  in  every  fmgle  grain  was  brought. 
Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away, 
While  unreftrain'd  thofe  happy  gluttons  prey. 
And  much  they  griev'd  to  fee  fo  nigh  their  hall, 
The  bird  that  warn'd  St.  Peter  of  his  fall : 
That  he  fhould  raile  his  mitred  creft  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  facred  rites ;  and  vex  th*  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours; 
Nay  more,  his  quiet  neighbours  ihould  moleft, 
Juft  in  the  fweetnefs  of  their  morning  reft. 
Beaft  of  a  bird,  fupinely  when  he  might 
Lie  fnug  and  fleep,  to  rife  before  the  light ! 
What  it  his  dull  forefathers  us>'d  that  cry, 
Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die  ? 
The  world  was  fallen  into  an  eafier  way; 
This  age  knew  better  than  to  faft  and  pray. 
Good  fenfe  in  facred  worfhip  would  appear 
So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 
Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought  the  falls 
Of  crowning  Chanticleers  in  cioyfter'd  walls. 
Expcli'd  for  this,  and  for  their  lands  they  fled ; 
And  fitter  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head  ~) 

Was  hooted  hence,  becaufe  flic  would  not  pray  > 
a-fbed,  Jl 
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The  way  to  win  the  refHff  world  to  God, 
Was  to  lay  by  the  difciplining  rod, 
Unnatural  fafts,  and  foreign  forms  of  prayer  : 
Religion  frights  us  with  a  mien  fevere. 
'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  cafe, 
And  put  her  in  undrefs  to  make  her  pleafe  : 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

Such  doctrines  in  the  pigeon-houfe  were  taught : 
You  need  not  afk  how  wondroufly  they  wrought; 
But  fure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  thefe, 
Whofe  life  and  precepts  both  encourag'd  eafe. 
Yet  fearing  thofe  alluring  baits  might  fail, 
And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  their  arts  prevail ; 
For  vice,  though  frontlefs,  and  of  harden'd  face, 
Is  daunted  at  the  fight  of  awful  grace, 
An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew,          *1 
Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  fhades,  nor  colours  ( 

true;  I 

And  this  grotcfque  defign  expos'd  to  public  view.  J 
One   would   have  thought  it  fume  Egyptian^ 

piece,  (. 

With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities,  V 

More  thick  than  Ptolemy  has  {hick  the  ikies.    J 
All  fo  perverfe  a  draught,  fo  far  unlike, 
It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  ftrike. 
Yet  ftill  the  daubing  pleas'd,  and  great  and  fmall 
To  view  the  monfter  crowded  pigeon-hall. 
There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 
Adorning  (brines,  and  ftocks  of  fainted  trees  ; 
And  by  him,  a  mif-fhapen,  ugly  race  ; 
The  curfe  of  God  was  feen  on  every  face  : 
No  Holland  emblem  could  that  malice  mend, 
But  ftill  the  worfe  the  look,  the  fitter  for  a  fiend. 

The  mafter  of  the  farm,  difpleas'd  to  find 
So  much  of  rancour  in  fo  mild  a  kind, 
Inquir'd  into  the  caufe,  and  came  to  know, 
The  paffive   church    had    ftruck    the    fcremoft 

blow ; 

With  groundlefs  fears  and  jealoufies  poffcft, 
As  if  this  troublefome  intruding  gueft 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from  their  neft. 
A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorr'd  ; 
But  intereft  will  not  truft,  though  God  fhould 

plight  his  word. 

A  law,  the  fource  of  many  future  harms, 
Had  banifh'd  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms ; 
With  lofs  of  life,  if  any  fhould  be  found 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground. 
That  bloody  ftatute  chiefly  was  defign'd 
For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clergy  kind; 
But  after-malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 
Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devife  : 
By  which  unrighteoufly  it  was  decreed,  "J 

That  none  to  truft  or  profit  fhould  iucceed,        ( 
Who  would  not  fwallow  firft  a  poifonous  wicked  y 

weed :  3 

Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curs'd, 
Or  henbane  juice  to  fwell  them  till  they  burft. 

The  patron  (as  in  reafon)  thought  it  hard      ") 
To  fee  this  inquifitinn  in  his  yard,  [barr'd.  > 

By  which  the  fevereign  was  of  fubjects'  ufe  de-  J 


neighbour*' 


All  gentle  means  he  try'd,  which  might  with 
draw 

Th'  effeds  of  fo  unnatural  a  law  : 
But  ftill  the  dove-houfe  ohftinately  flood 
Deaf  to    their   own,    and  to   their 

good; 

And  which  was  worfe,  if  any  worfe  could  be, 
Repented  of  their  boafted  loyalty  : 
Now  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  caufe, 
And  drunk  with  fumes  of  popular  applauie  ; 
For  thofe  whom  God  to  ruin  has  defign'd, 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  firft  deftroys  their  mind. 

New  doubts  indeed  they  daily  ftrove  to  raife, 
Suggefted  dangers,  interpos'd  delays ; 
And  emiffary  Pigeons  had  in  ftore, 
Such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  us'd  of  yore, 
To  whifper  counlels  in  their  patron's  ear  ; 
And  veil'd  their  falfe  advice  with  zealous  fear. 
The  mafter  fmil'd,  to  fee  them  work  in  vain, 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign  : 
He  faw,  but  fuffer'd  their  protradKve  arts, 
And  ftrove  by  mildnefs  to  reduce  their  hearts  : 
But  they  abus'd  that,  grace  to  make  allie$,  "^ 

And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies ;  ( 

For   fools  are  doubly  fools,   endeavouring   tof 
be  wife.  3 

After  a  grave  confult  what  courfe  were  beft, 
One,  more  mature  in  folly  than  the  reft, 
Stood  up,  and  told  them  with  his  head  afide, 
That   defperate   cures   muft  be  to  defperate  ills 

apply'd: 

And  therefore,  fince  their  main  impending  fear 
Was  from  th'  incrcafing  race  of  Chanticleer, 
Some  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find, 
A  foe  profefs'd  to  him,  and  all  his  kind  : 
Some  haggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh, 
Well  pounc'd  to  faften,  and  well  wing'd  to  fly  : 
One  they  might  truft,  their  common  wrongs  t» 

wreak : 

The  Mufquet  and  the  Coyftrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon ;  but,  at>ove  the  reft, 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  beft  ; 
Of  fmall  renown,  'tis  true  ;  for,  not  to  lye, 
We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtefy. 
I  kjiow  he  hates  the  Pigeon-houfe  and  Farm, 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us  harm  : 
But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends : 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  fhall  foon  be  friends. 
For  Pigeons  flefh  he  feems  not  much  to  care ; 
Cramm'd  chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 
On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 
I  wifh  you  would  confer  the  fovereign  fway  : 
Petition  him  t'  accept  the  government, 
And  let  a  fplendid  embaffy  be  fent. 

This  pithy  fpeech  prevail'd ;  and  all  agreed, 
Old  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  fhould  fucceed. 

Their  welcome  fuit  was  granted  foon  as  heard,*^ 
His  lodgings  furnifh'd,  and  a  train  prepar'd,       / 
With  B's  upon  their  breaft,  appointed  for  his  T 
guard.  3 

He  came,  and,  crown'd  with  great  folemnity, 
God  fave  king  Buzzard  !  was  the  general  cry. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  fight. 
He  feem'd  a  fon  of  Anach  for  his  height : 


THE  WORKS    OF  DRYDEN. 


Like  thofe  v/hom  ftature  did  to  crowns  prefer : 

JBlack-brow'd,  and, bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter  : 

Broad-back'd,  and$brawny-built  for  love's  delight; 

A  prophet  form'd  to  make  a  female  profelyte. 

A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 

By  breeding  fharp,  by  nature  confident. 

Intereft  in  all  his  actions  was  difcern'd; 

iVIore  Isarn'd  than  honcft,  more  a  wit  than  learri'd : 

Or  forc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  profit  led, 

Or  both  conjoin'd,  his  native  clime  he  fled  : 

But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heaven  along; 

A  fair  behaviour,  and  a  fluent  tongue. 

And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not  thrive ; 

The  moft  unlucky  parafite  alive. 

Loud  praifes  to  prepare  his  paths  he  fenr, 

And  then  himfelf  purfued  his  compliment; 

But,  by  revcrfe  of  fortune  chas'd  away, 

His'gifts  no  longer  than  their  author  flay  : 

He  makes  the  duft  againft  th'  ungrateful  race, 

And  leaves  the  ftench  of  ordures  in  the  place. 

Oft  has  he  flatter'd  and  blafphem'd  the  fame  ; 

For  in  his  rage  he  fjpares  no  fovereign's  name  : 

The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  ftyle 

By  the  fame  meafure  that  they  frown  or  fmile.' 

When  well  receiv'd  by  hofpitable  foes,      . 

The  kindnefs  he  returns,  is  to  expofe  ; 

For  courtefies,  though  undeferv'd  and  great,       *) 

INo  gratitude  in  felon  minds  beget ;  > 

As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat,  j 

His  praife  of  foes  is  venomoufly  nice  : 

So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice  : 

"  A  Greek,  and  bountiful,  forewarns  us  twice." 

Seven  facraments  he  wifely  does  difown, 

Becaufe  he  knows  confeffion  fiands  for  one; 

Where  fins  to  facred  filence  are  convey'd, 

And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray'd  : 

But  he,  uncali'd,  his  patron  to  control, 

Divulg'd  the  fecret  whifpers  of  his  foul ; 

Stood  forth  th'  accufing  Satan  of  his  crimes, 

And  ofFer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 

Prompt  to  affail,  and  carelefs  of  defence, 

Invulnerable  in  his  impudence,  { 

He  dares  the  world  ;  and  eager  of  a  name, 

He  thrufts  about,  and  ju files  into  fame. 

Frontlefs,  and  fatire-proof,  he  fcowrs  the  ftreets, 

And  runs  an  Indian-muck  at  all  he  meets. 

So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  mifs 

Of  being  known  (his  laft  and  utmoft  blifs) 

He  ratner  would  be  known  for  what  he  is. 

Such  was,  and  is,  the  Captain  of  the  Teft, 
Though  half  his  virtues  are  not  here  exprefs'd 
The  modefty  of  fame  conceals  the  reft. 
The  fpleenftil  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate; 
Indeed,  more  proper  to  revenge  than  fave. 
A  king,  whom  in  his  wrath  th   Almighty  gave  : 
For  ail  the  grace  the  landlord  had  allow'd, 
But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons  proud ;  i 
Gave  time  to  fix  their  friends,  and  to  feduce  the  I 

crowd. 

They  long  their  fellow-fubjects  to  inthral,- 
Their  patron's  promife  into  queftion  call,        j 
And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them  lords  | 
of  all. 


Falfe  fears  their  leaders  fait'd  not  to 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  difpofleft'd  ; 
Nor    fighs,   nor  groans,   nor   gogliiig   eyes,  di<J 


For  now  the  Pigeons  too  had  learn'd  to  cant. 
The  houfe  of   prayer  is  ftock'd  with  large 

creafc  ; 

Nor  doors  nor  windows  can  contain  the  prefs ; 
For  birds  of  every  feather  fill  th'  abode  ; 
Ev'n  athejib,  erut  of  envy,  own  a  God  : 
And  reeking  from  the  flews  adulterers  come, 
Like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  dcrnolifh  Rome. 
That  Conlcierice,  which  to   all  their  crimes  •\ 

mute, 

Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  perfecute  : 
No  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be  releas'd, 
And  much  the  lefs,  becaufe  it  was  their  Lord's 

queft  : 

They  thought  it  great  their  fovereign  to  con 
And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  foul. 

'Tis  true,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince  elect, 
Where  fhort  of  power,  their  purpofe  to  effect  : 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could, 
And  cuff'd  the  tender  Chickens  from  their  food  • 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  caufe  did  ftir, 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer 
With  all  rcfpect,  he  was  a  grots  idolater. 
But  when  th'  imperial  owner  did-efpy, 
That  thus  they  turn'd  his  grace  to  villainy, 
Not  fuffering  wrath  to  difcompofe  his  mind, 
He  ftrove  a  temper  for  th'  extremes  to  find. 
So  to  be  juft,  as  he  might  ftill  be  kind  ; 
Then,  all  maturely  weigh'd,  pronounc'd  a  doom 
Of  facred  ftrength  for  every  age  to  come, 
By  this  the  doves  their  wealth  and  ftate  poffcfs, 
No  rights  infring'd,  bnt  licence  to  opprefs  : 
Such  power  have  they  as  factious  lawyers  long 
To  crowns  afcrib'd,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  fince  his  own  domeftic  birds  have  try'd 
The  dire  effects  of  their  deftructive  pride, 
He  deems  that  proof  a  meafure  to  the  reft,         •* 
Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breaft, 
His  fowls  of  nature  too  unjuftly  were  oppreft.    j 
He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  feet  "; 

Free  of  his  farm,  with  promife  to  reipect 
Their  ieveral  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect.   J 
His  gracious  edi.fl  the  fame  franchife  yields        T 
To  all  the  wild  increafe  of  woods  and  fields,      f 
And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in   fteeples  f 

builds :  J 

To  Crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords, 
And  Coughs  and  Daws,  and  fuch  republic  birds  : 
Secur'd  with  ample  privilege  to  feed, 
Eaeh  has  his  diftrict,  and  his  bounds  decreed  : 
Cmnbin'd  in  common  intereft  with  his  own, 
But  not  to  pafs  the  Pigeons  Rubicor. 

Here  ends  the  reign  of  his  pretended  Dove ; 
All  prophecies  accomplifh'd  from  above, 
For  Shilqh  comes  the  fceptre  to  remove. 
Reduc'd  from  her  imperial  high  abode, 
Like  Dionilius  to  a  private  rod, 
The  paffive  church,  that  with  pretended  grace 
Did  her  diftinctive  mark  in  duty  place, 
Ncv/  t  nicli'd,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face. 


THE   HIND   AND   THE   PANTHER. 


What  after  happen'd  is  not  hard  to  gucfs :     ^ 
I  The  f'mall  beginnings  had  a  large  increafe,          f 
I  And  arts  and  wealth  fucceed,  the  fecrct  fpoils  t 
of  peace.  3 

'Tis  faid,  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late, 
I  Become  the  fmiths  of  their  own  foolifh  fate  : 
i  Nor  did  their  owner  haften  their  ill  hour ; 
:  But,  funk  in  credit,  they  decreas'd  in  power: 
j  Like  fnows  in  warmth  that  mildly  pafs  away, 
Diffolving  in  the  filence  of  decay. 

The  Buzzard,  not  content  wirh  equal  place, 
Invites  the  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race ; 
To  hide  the  thinnefs  of  their  flock  from  fight, 
And  all  together  make  a  feeming  goodlf  flight  : 
But  each  have  feparate  interefts  of  their  own ; 
Two  Czars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne. 
Nor  can  th'  ufurper  long  abftain  from  food; 
Already  he  has  tafted  Pigeons  blood : 
And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare, 
When  this  indulgent  lord  ihall  late  so  heaven  repair. 


Bare  benting  times,  and  moulting  months  may 

come, 

When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their  home; 
Or  rent  in  Ichifm  (for  fo  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  college  of  the  bees, 
They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themfelves  oppreft  ; 
The  tyrant  fmiles  below,  and  waits  the  falling 

feaft. 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end, 
Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  commend; 
But,  with  affected  yawnings  at  the  clofe, 
Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repofe  : 
For  now  the  ftreaky  light  began  to  peep ; 
And  fetting  ftars  admoniuYd  both  to  fleep. 
The  dame  withdrew,  and  wifhing  to  her  gueft 
The  peace  of  heaven,  betook  herfelf  to  refir. 
Ten  thoufand  angels  on  her  flumbers  wait, 
With  glorious  vifions  of  her  future  Hate. 


BRITANNIA   RED1VIVA. 


A  POEM  ON  THE  PRINCE, 


BORN  ON  THE  TENTH  OF  JUNE,  1688. 


OUR  vows  are  heard  betimes,  and  heaven  takes 

care 

To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  prayer  : 
Preventing  angels  met  it  half  the  way, 
And  fent  us  back  to  praife,  who  came  to  pray. 

Juft  on  the  day,  when  the  high-mounted  fun 
Did  fartheft  in  its  northern  progrefs  run, 
He   bended    forward,    and    ev'n    flretch'd    the 

fphere 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthen'd  year, 
To  view  a  brighter  fun  in  Britain  born ;  "") 

That  was  the  bufinefs  of  his  longeft  morn ;          > 
The  glorious  object  feen,  'twas  time  to  turn,      j 

Departing  Spring  could  only  ftay  to  fhed       ") 
Her  gloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  bed,  > 

But  left  the  manly  fummer  in  her  (lead,  ^) 

With  timely  fruit  the  longing  land  to  cheer, 
And  to  fulfil  the  promife  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  feafons  comes  th'  aufpicious  heir, 
This  age  to  bloflbm,  and  the  next  to  bear. 

Laft  folcmn  fabbath  faw  the  Church  attend, 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  defcend ; 
But  when  his  wondrous  octave  roll'd  again, 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train* 
So  great  a  bleffing  to  fo  good  a  king, 
None  but  th'  Eternal  Comforter  could  bring. 

Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  confpire, 
As  once  iu  council  to  create  our  die  ? 


It  feems  as  if  they  fent  the  new-born  gueft 
To  wait  on  the  procefiior,  of  their  feafi  ; 
And  on  their  facred  anniverfe  decreed 
To  ftamp  their  image  on  the  promis'd  feed. 
Three  realms  united,  and  on  one  beftow'd, 
An  emblem  of  their  myftic  union  fhow'd  : 
The  mighty  trine  the  triple  empire  fhar'd  : 
As  every  pcrfon  would  have  one  to  guard. 

Hail,  Son  of  prayers  !  by  holy  violence 
Drawn  down  from  heaven  ;  but  long  be  baniih'd 

thence, 

And  late  to  thy  paternal  flcies  retire : 
To  mend  our  crimes,  whole  ages  would  require ; 
To  chaoge  th'  inveterate  habit  of  our  fins, 
And  finim  what  thy  godlike  fire  begins. 
Kind  heaven,  to  make  us  Englifhmen  again, 
No  lefs  can  give  us  than  a  patriarch's  reign. 

The  facred  cradle  to  your  charge  receive, 
Ye  feraphs,  and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve  ; 
Thy  father's  angel,  and  thy  father  join, 
To  keep  pofleflion,  and  fecure  the  line ; 
But  long  defer  the  honours  of  thy  fate : 
Great  may  they  bd  like  his,  like  his  be  late; 
That  James  his  running  century  may  view, 
And  give  this  Son  an  aufpice  to  the  new. 

Our  wants  exact  at  leaft  that  moderate  ftay  : ~) 
For  fee  the  dragon  winged  on  his  way,  > 

To  watch  the  travail,  and  devour  the  prey.       j 


BRITANNIA    REDIVIVA, 


\  6r,  if  allufions  may  not  rife  fo  high,  ^ 

Thus,  when  Alcides  rais'd  his  infant  cry,  > 

The  fnakes  befieg'd  his  young  divinity  :  J 

But  vainly  with  their  forked  tongues  they  threat ; 
For  oppofition  makes  a  hero  great. 
To  needful  fuccour  all  the  good  will  run, 
And  Jove  affert  the  godhead  of  his  Son. 
!     O  ftill  repining  at  your  prefent  ftate, 
Grudging  yourfelves  the  benefits  of  fate, 
Look  up,  and  read  in  characters  of  light 
A  blefling  fent  you  in  your  own  defpight. 
iThe  manna  falls,  yet  that  celeftial  bread         [feed 
Like  Jews  you  munch,  and  murmur  while  you 
May  not  your  fortune  be  like  theirs,  exil'd, 
Yet  forty  years  to  wander  in  the  wild  ! 
Or  if  it  be,  may  Mofes  live  at  leaft, 
To  lead  you  to  the  verge  of  vromis'd  reft  ! 

Though  poets  are  not  prophets,  to  foreknow 
What  plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what  will 

grow, 

JJy  tracing  heaven,  his  footfleps  may  be  found  : 
JJehold  !  how  awfully  he  walks  the  round ! 
God  is  abroad,  and,  wondrous  in  his  ways, 
The  rife  of  empires,  and  their  fall  fiirveys ; 
More,  might  I  fay,  than  with  an  ufual  eye,        ^ 
He  fees  his  bleeding  church  in  ruin  lie,       [cry.  C 
And  hears  the  fouls  of  faints  beneath  his  altar j 
Already  has  he  lifted  high  the  fign, 
Which  crown'd  the  conquering  arms  of  Conftan- 

tine : 

The  moon  grows  pale  at  that  prefaging  fight, 
And  half  her  train  of  ftars  have  loft  their  light. 

Behold  another  Sylveftcr,  to  blefs 
The  lacred  ftandard,  and  fecure  fuccefs ; 
Large  of  his  treafures,  of  a  foul  fo  great, 
As  fills  and  crowds  his  univerfal  feat. 
Now  view  at  home  a  fecond  Conftantine 
(The  former  too  was  of  the  Britifh  line) ; 
Has  not  his  healing  balm  your  breaches  clo«'d, 
Whofe  exile  many  fought,  and  few  oppos'd  ? 
O,  did  not  heaven  by  its  eternal  doom 
permit  thofe  evils,  that  this  good  might  come  ? 
So  manifeft,  that  ev'n  the  moon-ey'd  feels 
See  whom  and  what  this  Providence  protects. 
Methinks,  had  we  within  our  minds  no  more 
Than  that  one  ftiipwreck  on  the  fatal  ore, 
That  only  thought  may  make  us  think  again, 
What  wonders  God  referves  for  fuch  a  reign. 
fo  dream  that  chance  his  prefervation  wrought, 
"jiVere  to  think  Noah  was  preierv'd  for  nought ; 
Or  the  furviving  eight  were  not  defign'd 
To  people  earth,  and  to  reftore  theifkind. 

When  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze, 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majeftic  face 
Give  awful  joy  :  'tis  paradife  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontifpiece  of  Nature's  book  : 
In  the  firft  opening  page  fo  charms  the  fight, 
Think  how  th'  unfolded  volume  will  delight ! 
See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies 
.In  early  pomp;  h®w  through  the  mother's  eyes 
The  father's  foul,  with  an  undaunted  view, 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due. 
See  on  his  future  fubjefls  how  he  fmiles, 
No  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  beguiles  ; 

VOL,  VI. 


But  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 
Allures  our  birthrights,  and  afiumes  his  own  : 
Born  in  broad  day-light,  that  th'  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 
Truth,  which  itfelf  is  light,  docs  darknefs  fhun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  fately  dares  the  fun.      [birth, 

Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious 
Loth  to  confefs  the  Godhead  cloath'd  in  earth  : 
But  ficken'd  after  all  their  baffled  lies, 
To  find  an  heir  apparent  in  the  Ikies : 
Abandon'd  to  del'pair,  ftill  may  they  grudge, 
And.  owning  not  the  Saviour,  prove  the  judge. 

Not  great  JEueas  flood  in  plainer  day, 
When  the  dark  mantling  mift  diflblv'd  away  ; 
He  to  the  Tyrians  ihewd  his  fudden  face, 
Shining  with  all  his  goddefs  mother's  grace  : 
For  fhe  herfelf  had  made  his  countenance  bright, 
Breath'd  honour  on  his  eyes,  and  her  own  purple 
light. 

If  our  vidlorious  Edward,  as  they  fay, 
Gave  VVales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day, 
Why  may  not  years  revolving  with  his  fate 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date  ? 
One,  who  may  carry  to  a  diftant  fhore 
The  terror  that  his  fam'd  forefather  bore. 
But  why  fhould  James  or  his  young  hero  ftay 
For  flight  prefages  of  a  name  or  day  ? 
We  need  no  Edward's  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  moment  when  our  prince  was  born  J 
Our  prince  adorns  this  day,  and  ages  hence 
Shall  with  his  birth-day  for  fome  future  prince. 

Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  th'  setherial  hofts, 
And  Whate'er  inborn  faints  our  Britain  boafts ; 
And  thou,  th'  adopted  patron  of  our  ifle, 
With  cheerful  afpe&s  on  this  infant  fmile  : 
The  pledge  of  heaven ,  which,  dropping  from  above* 
Secures  our  blifs,  and  reconciles  his  love. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought, 
When  to  the  dregs  we  drank  the  bitter  draught  j 
Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  confpire, 
Nor  did  th'  avenging  angel  yet  retire, 
But  purg'd  our  ftill-increafing  crimes  with  fire, 
Then  perjur'd  plots,  the  ftill  impending  teft, 
And  worfe-— but  charity  conceals  the  reft  : 
Here  ftop  the  current  of  the  fanguine  flood ; 
Require  not,  gracious  God,  thy  martyrs'  blood; 
But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil, 
Spread  a  rich  harveft  through  their  native  foil  j 
A  harveft  ripening  for  another  reign, 
Of  which  this  royal  babe  may  reap  the  grain. 

Enough  of  early  faints  one  womb  has  given  ; 
Enough  increas'd  the  family  of  heaven  : 
Let  them  for  his,  and  our  atonement  go  j1 
And,  reigning  bleft  above,  leave  him  to  rule  below^ 

Enough  already  has  the  year  forefhow'd 
His  wonted  courfe,  the  fea  has  overflow'dj 
The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping  fpring, 
And  frigliten'.d  birds  in  woods  forgot  to  fing  : 
The  ftrong4imB*d  fteed  beneath  his  harnefs  faints, 
And  the  fame  fhivering  fv?eat  his  lord  attaints. 
When  will  the  minifter  of  wrath  give  o'er  ? 
Behold  him  at  Araunab/s  threfhing-floor  : 
He  flops,  and  fcems  to  death  his  flaming  brand,- 
Plcas'd  with  burnt  inccnfc  from  our  David's  hand 
I 
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David  has  bought  the  Jebufite's  abode, 
And  rais'd  an  altar  to  the  living  God. 

Heaven,  to  reward  him,  makes  his  joys  fin- *) 
No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear  cere ;  > 

To  fully  and  pollute  the  facred  infant's  year.     J 
J*ive  months  to  difcord  and  debate  were  given  : 
He  fanctifies  the  yet  remaining  feven. 
Sabbath  of  months !  henceforth  in  him  be  bleft, 
And  prelude  to  the  realms  perpetual  reft  ! 

Let  his  baptifmal  drops  for  us  atone ; 
J-uftrations  for  offences  not  his  own. 
i^et  Confcience,  which  is  intereft  ill  difguis'd, 
In  the  fame  font  be  cleans'd,  and  all  the  land 
baptiz'd. 

Un-nam'd  as  yet ;  at  leaft  unknown  to  fame  : 
Is  there  a  ftrife  in  heaven  about  his  name  ; 
Where  every  famous  predeceflbr  vies,, 
And  makes  a  faction  for  it  in  the  ikies  ? 
Or  muft  it  be  reierv'd  to  thought  alone  ? 
Such  was  the  facred  Tctragrammaton. 
Things  worthy  filence  muft  not  be  reveal'  \  : 
Thus  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  conceal'd, 
To  (hun  the  fpells  and  forceries  of  thofe, 
Who  durft  her  infant  majefty  oppofc. 
But  when  his  tender  ftrength  in  time  (hall  rife 
To  dare  ill  tongues,  and  fafcinating  eyes; 
This  ifle,  which  hides  the  little  thunderer's  fame, 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name  : 
*^h'  artillery  of  heaven  (hall  make  him  known ; 
Crete  could  not  hold  the  God,  when  Jove  was 
grown. 

As  Jove's  increafe,  who  from  his  brain  was  born, 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn, 
Fiee  of  the  breaft  was  bred,  whofe  milky  tafte 
Minerva's  name  to  Venus  had  debas'd  ; 
So  this  imperial  babe  rejects  the  food 
^That  mixes  monarch's  with  plebeian  blood  : 
I'ood  that  his  inborn  courage  might  controul,  , 
lixtinguiih  all  the  father  in  his  foul, 
And  for  his  Eftian  race,  and  Saxon  {train, 
Might  reproduce  fome  fecond  Richard's  reign. 
jMildnefs  he  (hares  from  both  his  parents'  blood  : 
J3ut  kings  too  tame  are  defpicably  good  : 
B&this  the  mixture  of  this  regal  child, 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild. 

Thus  far  the  furious  tranfport  of  the  news 
Had  to  prophetic  madnefs  fir'd  the  Mufc ; 
Madnefs  ungovernable,  uninfpir'dj 
Swift  to  forctel  whatever  fhe  defir'd. 
Was  it  for  me  the  dark  abyfs  to  tread, 
And  read  the  bock  which  angels  cannot  read  ? 
How  was  I  punifh'd  when  the  fudden  blaft, 
The  face  of  heaven,  and  our  young  Sun  o'ercaft  ! 
lame,  the  fwift  ill,  incrcaiing  as  (he  roll'd, 
Diieafe,  defpair,  and  death,  at  three  reprifes  told  : 
At  thtee  infulting  ftrides  (he  ftalk'd  the  town, 
And.  like  contagion,  ftruck  the  loyal  down, 
frown  fell  the  winnow'd  wheat ;    but,  mounted 

high, 

The  whirlwind  bore  the  chaff,  and  hid  the  flcy. 
Here  black  rebellion  (hooting  from  below 
(As  earth's  gigantic  brood  by  moments  grow) 
And  here  the  ions  cf  God  are  petrified  with  woe : 
An  apoplex  of  grici' !  fo  low  were  driven 
rf.  he  fiiintf,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  heaven. 


As,  when  pent  vapours  run  their  hollow  round, 
Earthquakes,  which  are  convulfions  of  the  ground, 
Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement  brook, 
Till  the  third  fettles  what  the  former  (hook ; 
Such  heavings  had  our  fouls;  till, flow  and  late, 
Our  life  with  his  return'd,  and  faith  prevail'd  on 

fate. 

By  prayers  the  mighty  blcffing  was  implor'd, 
To  prayers  was  granted,  and  by  prayers  reftor'd. 

So,  ere  the  Shunamite  a  fon  conceiv'd, 
The  prophet  promis'd,  and  the  wife  believ'd. 
A  fon  was  fent,  the  fon  fo  much  defir'd ; 
But  foon  upon  the  mother's  knees  expir'd. 
The  troubled  feer  approach'd  the  mournful  door, 
Ran,  pray'd,  and  fent  his  paftoral  ftaff  belore, 
Then   ftretch'd   his  limbs   upon  the  child,  and 

mourn'd, 
Till  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  foul,  return'd. 

Thus  mercy  ftretches  out  her  hand,  and  fares 
Defponding  Peter  finking  in  the  waves. 

As  when  a  fudden  (lorm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain, 
Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvcft  are  deftroy'd 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void ; 
The  light,  unloaded  ftcm,  from  temped  freed, 
Will  raife  the  youthful  honours  of  his  head  » 
And  foon  reftor'd  by  native  vigour,  bear 
The  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  paft  : 
For  heaven  will  exercife  us  to  the  laft; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career. 
With  doubtful  bleflings,  and  with  mingled  fear; 
That,  ftill  depending  on  his  daily  grace, 
His  every  mercy  for  a\i  alms  may  pafs, 
With  fparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good  : 
Preventing  furfeits  of  our  pamper'd  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother  bird  Ler  craving  young 
With  little  morfels,  and  delays  them  lortg. 

True,  this  laft  bluffing  was  a  royal  feaft ; 
But  vvhere's  the  wedding  garment  on  the  gueft? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream, 
Are  fuch  as  teach  the  nations  to  blafpheme. 
In  lufts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  fwell, 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel ; 
Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  forgive,, 
Our  lives  unteach  the  doctrine  we  believe. 
Thus  Ifrael  Cnn'd,  impemtently  hard, 
And  vainly  thought  the  prefent  ark  their  guard. 
But  when  the  haughty  Philiftines  appear,  n 

They  fled,  abandon'd  to  their  foes  and  fear  ;        / 
Their  God  was  abfcnt,   though  his   ark  wasl" 
there.  J 

Ah  !  left  our  crimes  fhould  fnatch  this  pledge  away, 
And  make  our  joys  the  bleflings  of  a  day  ! 
For  we  have  finn'd  him  hence  ;  and  that  he  lives, 
God  to  his  promife,  not  our  practice  gives. 
Our  crimes  would  foon  weigh  down  the  guilty 

fcale, 

But  James  and  Mary,  and  the  church,  prevail. 
Nor  Artialek  can  rout  the  chofen  bands, 
While  Hur  and  Aaron  hold  up  Moles'  hands. 

By  living  well,  let  u*  fecurc  his  days, 
Moderate  iu  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  ways. 
No  force  the  frte-born  fpirit  can  conftrain> 
But  charity,  and  great  example's  gain. 


1TANNIA    REDE  VIVA. 


•'orgivenefs  is  our  thanks  for  fuch  a  day. 
"is  god-like  God  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 
But  you,  propitious  queen,  tranflated  here," 
your  mild  heaven,  to  rule  our  rugged  i 
fphere, 

Beyond  the  funny  walks,  and  circling  year  : 
i  Y ou,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
I  Df  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left ; 
I  Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boaft, 
i  Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  loft ; 
So  loft  as  ftar-light  is  diflblv'd  away, 
I  And  melts  into  the  brightnefs  of  the  day  ; 
Or  gold  about  the  royal  diadem, 
Loft  to  improve  the  luftre  of  the  gem.        ,' 
What  can  we  add  to  your  triumphant  day  ? 
Let  the  great  gift  the  beauteous  giver  pay. 
For  ihould  our  thanks  awake  the  rifing  fun, 
And  lengthen,  as  his  lateft  fhadows  run,  i 

That,  though  the  longeft  day,  would  foon,  too  i 

foou  be  done. 

Let  angels  voices  with  their  harps  confpire, 
But  keep  th'  aufpicious  infant  from  the  choir ; 
Late  let  him  fmg  above,  and  let  us  know 
No  fweeter  mufic  than  his  cries  below. 

Nor  can  I  wifh  to  you,  great  monarch,  more 
Than  fuch  an  annual  income  to  your  ftore ; 
The  day  which  gave  this  unit,  did  not  fhine 
For  a  lefs  omen,  than  to  fill  the  trine. 
After  a  prince,  an  admiral  beget ; 
The  Royal  Sovereign  wants  an  anchor  yet. 
Our  ifle  has  younger  titles  ftill  in  ftore, 
And  when  th'  exhaufted  land   can  yield  no 

more, 
Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign  fhore. , 


The   name  of  grea    your  martial  mind  will 

fuit; 

But  juftice  is  your  darling  attribute  : 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  'twas  but  one  hero's  due, 
And  in  him,  Plutarch  prophefy'd  of  you. 
A  prince's  favours  but  on  few  can  fall, 
But  juftice  is  a  virtue  fhar'd  by  all. 

Some  kings  the  name  of  conquerors  have  a£> 

fum'd, 

Spme  to  be  great,  fome  to  be  gods  prefum'd ; 
But  boundlefs  power,  and  arbitrary  luft, 
Made  tyrants  ftill  abhor  the  name  of  juft ; 
They  fhunn'd  the  praife  this  godlike  virtue  gives 
And  fear'd  a  title  that  reproach'd  their  lives. 

The  power,  from  which  all  kings  derive  their 

ftate, 

Whom  they  pretend,  at  leaft,  to  imitate, 
Is  equal  both  to  punifli  and  reward  ; 
But  few  would   love    their    God,  unlefs    they 
fear'd. 

Refiftlefs  force  and  immortality. 
Make  but  a  lame,  imperfect,  deity  : 
Tempefts  have  force  unbounded  to  deftroy, 
And  deathlefs  being  eV'n  the  damn'd  enjoy ; 
And  yet  heaven's  attributes,  both  laft  and  firft, 
One  without  life,  and  one  with  life  accurft  : 
But  juftice  is  heaven's  felf,  fo  ftri&ly  he, 
That  could  it  fail,  the  Godhtad  could  not  be. 
This  virtue  is  your  own ;  but  life  and  ftate 
Are  one  to  fortune  fubjedt,  one  to  fate : 
Equal  to  all,  you  juftly  frown  or  fmile  ;  ~i 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  your  fteady  hand  beguile ;  £ 
Yourfelf  our  balance  hold,  the  world's  our  ifle.  J 
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A  LL  human  things  are  fubjed  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  fummons,  mmarchs  muft  obey. 
This  FIccknoe  found,  who,  like  Auguflus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govern'd  long  : 
In  profe  and  verfe,  was  own'd,  without  difpute, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonfenfe,  abfolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourifliing  in  peace, 
And  blcft  with  fflfue  of  a  large  increafe  ; 
Worn  out  with  bufinefs,  did  at  length  debate 
To  fettle  the  fucccffion  of  the  (late  : 
And,  pondering,  which  of  all  his  fons  was  Gt 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry'd,  'Tisrefolv'd;  for  nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  moft  refembles  me. 
Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulnefs  from  his  tender  years  : 
Sbadwell  alone,  of  all  my  fons,  is  he, 
Who  (lands  confirm'd  in  full  ftupidity. 
The  reft  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  fenfe. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  fouls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval :         \^ 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rifing  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Bcfidi-s,  his  goodly  fabric  fill*  the  eye, 
And  feems  defign'd  for  thoughtlels  majefty  : 
Thought lefs    as   monarch    oaks,   that   fhade   the 

plain, 

And  fpread  in  folemn  ftate  fupinely  reign, 
lleywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thce, 
Thou  lad  great  prophet  of  tautology  ! 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they, 
Was  fent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coarfely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  ftrung, 
When  tu  king  John  of  Portugal  I  lung, 


Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
When,  thou  on  filver  Thames  didft  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-tim'd  oars  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celeftial  charge ; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  hoft, 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epfom  blankets  toft. 
Methinks  I  fee  the  new  Arion  fail, 
The  lute  (till  trembling  underneath  thy  nail, 
At  thy  well-fharpened  thumb  from  fhore  to  flion? 
The  trebles  fqueak  for  fear,  the  bafes  roar  : 
Echoes  from  Pifling-Alley  Shadwell  call, 
And  Shadwell  they  refoundL*rom  Afton-Hall. 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fifties  throng, 
As  at  the  morning  toaft  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band, 
Thou  wield'ft  thy  papers  in  thy  threfhing  hand. 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Pyfche's  rhyme  : 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  fenfe  excel ; 
So  juft,  fo  like  tautology  they  fell, 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton  forefwore         ~) 
The  lute  and  fword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore,  v 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  a&  Villerius  more.  3 

Here  ftopt  the  good  old  fire,  and  wept  for  joy, 
In  filent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  moft  his  plays,  perfuade, 
That  for  anointed  dulnefs  he  was  made. 

Clofe  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augufta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augufta  much  to  tears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric  rais'd  t*  inform  the  fight, 
There  flood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight : 
A  watch-tower  once  ;  but  now,  fo  fate  ordajns, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains  : 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houfes  rife, 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys, 
Where  their  vaft  courts  the  mother-ftrumpets  keep, 
And,  undifturb'd  hy  watch,  in  filence  flcep. 
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Near  thofc  a  nurfery  creels  its  head, 

"Where  queens  are  are  form'd"  and  future  heroes 

bred; 

Where  unfledg'd  adors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry,} 
"Where  infant  punks  thtir  tender  voices  try,  > 
And  liftle  Maximins  the  gods  defy.  S 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  bulkins  here, 
Nor  greater  Johnfon  dare  in  focks  appear  ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  jufl  reception  finds 
•  Amidft  this  monument  of  vanifh'd  minds  : 
Pure  clinches  the  fuburbian  Mule  affords, 
And  Panton  waging  harmlefs  wai  with  words. 
Here  Flecknee,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known, 
Ambitioufly  defign'd  his  Shadwell's  throne. 
For  ancient  Decker  prophecy'd  long  fince, 
That  in  this  pile  fliould  reign  a  mighty  prince, 
Born  for  a  fcourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  fenfe. 
To  whom  true  dulnefs  fhould  fome  Pyfches  owe, 
But  w»rlds  of  aufers  from  his  pen  fhould  flow  : 
Humourifts  and  hypocrites  it  fhould  produce, 
Whole  Ray.nond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 
Now  emprefs  fame  had  publifh'd  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rouz'd  by  report  of  fame  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  diflant  Watling-flreet. 
No  Perfian  carpets  fpread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  fcatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poe:s  lay  : 
From  dufty  (hops  neglected  authors  come, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 
Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay, 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almoft  chok'd  the  way. 
Bilk'd  ftationers  for  yeomen  ftood  prepar'd, 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majefly  appear'd, 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  -.^wn  labours  rear'd, 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Afcanius  fate. 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  ftate. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  inftead  of  gleries,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulnefs  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Swore  by  his  fire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome  ; 
So  Shadwell  fwore,  nor  fhould  his  vow  be  vain, 
That  he  till/leath  true  dulnefs  would  maintain  : 
And  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  fenfe. 
The  king  hjmfelf  the  facred  undlion  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  prieft  by  trade. 
In  his  finiller  hand,  inftead  of  ball, 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale  ; 
Love's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  fceptre,  and  his  rule  of  fway, 
Whofe  righteous  lore   the   prince    had  practis'd 


And  from  vvhofe  loins  recorded  Pyfche  fprurg. 
His  temples,  laft,  with  poppies  were  o'erfpread, 
That  nodding  feem'd  to  confecrate  his  head. 
Jufl  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie, 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  fung,  by  Tyber's  brook, 
Prefage  of  fway  from  twice  fix  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  tuke. 
The  fire  then  fhook  the  honours  of  his  head, 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  fhcd 


Full  on  the  filial  dulnefs ;  long  he  flood, 
Repelling  from  his  breaft  the  raging  God  ; 
At  length  but  ft  out  in  tni;  piophetic  mood. 

Heavens  blefs   my  fon  !  frotr    I, eland  let  him 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  weftern  main  ;       [reign 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne  ; 
Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  ilretch  his  pen!*— 
He  paus»'d,  and  all  the  neople  cry'd  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he  :  My  fon,  advance 
S;ill  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Succefs  Jet  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  births,  and  fruitlefs  indufiry. 
Let  virtuofos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accufe  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  ftage, 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage  : 
Let  Gully,  Cockwood,  Fopjing,  charm  the  pit3 
And  in  thtir  folly  fhcw  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  ftill  thy  fools  fliall  fland  in  thy  defence, 
Andjuflify  their  author's  want  of  fenfe. 
Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulnefs,  and  defire  no  foreign  aid ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  kjiown, 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  iffue  of  thy  own. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  fame, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpofe, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epfom  profe. 
And  when  falfe  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldfe 

cull, 

Truft  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 
But  write  thy  beft,  and  top  ;  and,  in  each  line, 
Sir  Format's  oratory  will  be  thine  : 
fcJir  Formal,  though  unfought,  attends  thy  quill, 
And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 
Nor  let  falfe  friends  feduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  arrogating  Johnlon's  hoftile  name. 
Let  father  Flccknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praife, 
'»nd  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raife. 
Tbon  art  my  blood,  where  Johnfon  had  no  part : 
What  fhare  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  underftand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's  vein, 
Or  fvvept  the  duft  in  Pyfche's  humble  flrain  ? 
Where  fold  he  bargains,  whip-ftitch,  kifs  my  arfe, 
Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
When  did  his  Mufe  from  Fletcher  fcenes  purloins 
As  thou  whole  Jitherage  did  transfufe  to  thine  ? 
But  fo  transfus'd,  as  oil  and  waters  flow, 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  finks  below. 
This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way, 
New  humours  Co  invent  for  each  new  play ; 
This  is  that  beaded  bias  of  thy  mind, 
By  which,  one  way,  to  dulnefs  'tis  inclin'd: 
Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  fide  ftill, 
And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likenefs;  thine's  a  tympany  of  fenfe. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  fure  thon'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 
Thy  tragic  Mufc  gives  fmilcs,  thy  comic  fleep. 
Hi] 
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With  whate'er  gall  thou  fett'ft  thyfclf  to  wri^e, 
Thy  inoftenfivc  fatires  never  bite. 
Jn  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 
t  does  hut  touch  thy  Iriih  pen,  and  dies. 
7*hy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchafe  fame 
in  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 
Leave  writing  plays,  and  choofe  for   thy  com 
mand, 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acroftic  land. 
There'  thou  mayft  wings  difpiay  and  altars  raife, 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thoufand  ways. ' 


Or  if  thou  wouldft  thy  different  talents  fuif, 
Set  thy  own  fongs,  and  fmg  them  to  thy  lute. 
He  faid;  but  his  laft  words  were  fcarcely" 
heard :  I 

For  Bruce  and  Longvel  had  a  trap  prepar'd,     I 
And  down  they  fent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinkipg  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  fubterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 
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EPISTLE    I. 

To  my  honoured  Friend        <,..' 

SIR   ROBERT  HOWARD. 


Hi  bid 

QftU  OT 


ON  HIS  EXCELLENT  POEMS. 


As  there  is  mufic  uninformM  by  art 
In  thofe  wild  notes,  which  with  a  merry  heart 
The  birds  in  unfrequented  (hades  exprefs, 
Who,  better  taught  a:  home,  yet  pleafe  us  lefs  : 
So  in  your  verfe  a  native  fweetncfs  dwells, 
Which  {names  compofure,  and  its  art  excels. 
Singing  no  more  can  your  foft  numbers  grace, 
Than  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteous  face. 
Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  c?e*tp, 
Their  even  calmnefs  does  fuppofe  them  deep  ; 
Such  is  your  Mufe  :  no  metaphor  fwell'd  high 
With  dangerous  boldnefs  lifts  her  to  the  iky  : 
Thofe  mounting  fancies,  when  they  fall  again, 
Shew  fand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 
So  firm  a  ftrength,  and  yet  withal  fo  fweet, 
Did  never  but  in  Samfon's  riddle  meet. 
'"Pis  ftraoge   each  line  fo  great  a  weight  fhould 

bear, 

And  yet  no  fign  of  toil,  no  fweat  appear. 
Either  your  art  hides  art,  as  ftoics  feign 
Then  leaft  to  feel,  when  moft  they  fuffer  pain ; 
And  we,  dull  fouls,  admire,  but  cannot  fee 
What  hjddcn  fprings  within  the  engine  be. 


Or  'tis  fome  happinefs  that  ftill  purfues 

Each  a&  and  motion  of  your  graceful  Mufe» 

Or  is  it  fortune's  work,  that  in  your  head 

The  curious  net  that  is  for  fancies  fpread, 

Lets  through  its  mefhes  every  meaner  thought, 

While  rich  ideas  there  are  only  caught  ? 

Sure  that's  not  all;  this  is  a  piece  too  fair 

To  be  the  child  of  chance,  and  not  of  care. 

No  atoms  cafually  together  hurl'd 

Could  e'er  produce  fo  beautiful  a  world. 

Nor  dare  I  fuch  a  doctrine  here  admit, 

As  would  deftroy  the  providence  of  wit. 

'Tis  your  ftrong  genius  then  which  does  not  feel 

Thofe  weights,  would  make  a  weaker  fpirit  reel. 

To  carry  weight,  and  run  fo  lightly  too, 

Is  what  alone  your  Pegafus  can  do. 

Great  Hercules  himfelf  could  ne'er  do  more, 

Than  not  to  feel  thofe  heavens  and  gods  he  bore. 

Your  eafier  odes,  which  for  delight  were  penn'd, 

Yet  our  inftruction  make  their  fecond  end  : 

We're  both  enrich'd  and  pleas'd,  like  them  that 

woo 
At  once  a  beauty,  and  a  fortune  too 
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Of  moral  knowledge  poefy  was  queen, 
And  ftill  fhc  might,  had  wanton  wits  not  been  ; 
Who,  like  ill  guardians,  liv'd  themfelves  at  large, 
And,    not   content   with   that,    debauch'd   their 

charge. 

Like  fome  brave  captain,  your  fuccefsful  pen 
Reftores  the  exil'd  -o  her  crown  again  : 
And  gives  us  hope,  thar,  having  feen  the  days 
When  nothing  flourifh'd  but  fanatic  bays, 
All  will  at  length  in  this  opinion  reft, 
'*  A  fober  prince's  government  is  beft." 
This  is  no>  all ;  your  art  the  way  has  found 
To  make  th'  improvement  of  the  richeft  ground, 
That  foil  which  thofe  immortal  laurels  bore, 
That  once  the  facred  Maro'»  temples  wore* 
EJiza's  griefs  are  fo  exprels'd  by  you, 
They  are  too  eloquent  to  have  been  true, 
Had  (he  fo  fpoke,  /Eneas  had  obcy'd 
What  Dido,  rather  than  what  Jove  had  faid. 
If  funeral  rites  can  give  a  ghoft  rtpofe, 
Your  Mufe  fo  juftly  has  discharged  thofe, 
£lizd's  ihade  may  now  its  wandering  ceafe, 
And  claim  a  title  to  the  fields  of  peace. 
But  if  /Eneas  be  oblig'd,  no  lefs 
Your  kmdnefs  great  Achilles  doth  confefs } 
Who,  drefs'd  by  Statius  in  too  bold  a  look, 
Did  ill  become  thofe  virgin  robes  he  took, 
To  underftand  how  much  we  owe  to  you, 
We  muft  your  numbers,  with  your  author's,  view: 
Tb^en  we  (hall  fee  his  work  was  lamely  rough, 
itach  figure  ftiff,  as  if  defign'd  in  bflff : 
His  colours  laid  fo  thick  on  every  place, 
As  only  ihew'd  the  paint,  but  hid  the  face, 


But  as  in  pcrfpedive  we  beauties  fee, 

Which  in  the  glafs,  not  in  the  picture,  be ; 

So  here  our  fight  obligingly  miftakes 

That  wealth,  which  his  your  bounty  only  make?. 

Thus  vulgar  dimes  ar?,  by  cooks  dilguis'd, 

More   for   their  drefling,    than    their   fubftanc^' 

priz'd. 

Your  curious  notes  fp  fearch  into  that  age, 
When  all  was  fable  but  the  facred  page, 
That,  fmce  in  that  dark  night  we  needs  muft  ftray, 
We  are  at  leaft  mifle.)  in  pleafant  way. 
But,  what  we  moft  admire,  your  verfe  no  lefs 
The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  contefs. 
Ere  our  weak  eyes  difcern'd  the  doubtful  ftreak 
Of  light,  you    faw   great   Charles   his  mornii 

break. 

So  {kilful  feamen  ken  the  land  from  far, 
Which  mews  like  mifts  toc  the  dull  paffenger. 
To  Charles  your  Mufe  firft  pays  her  duteous 
As  ftill  the  antients  did  begin  from  Jove. 
With   Monk   you   end,   whofe    name   preferv* 

fhall  be, 

As  Rome  recorded  Rufus*  memory, 
Who  thought  it  greater  honour  to  obey 
His  country's  intereft,  than  the  world  to  fway. 
But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men, 
Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  pen  : 
Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I 
Will  venture  in  your  right  to  prophefy. 
"  This  work,  by  merit  firft  of  fame  fecure, 
"  Is  likewile  happy  in  its  geniture  :  [throne, 

'*  For,  fince  'tis  born  when  Charles  afcends  the 
"  It  ihares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own." 
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To  my  honoured  Friend 

DR.    CHARLETON. 

.  fS,T4fl.\  •'  --.T-j    «  (  7   'f   .''  •' 

't  ••••,*  t   ,'  '.j  1.4.;  '.•,'  *     f '  v" 

ON  HIS  LEARNED  AND  USEFUL  WORKS ; 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  HIS  TREATISE  ON  STONE-HENGE,  BY  HI 
RESTORED  TO  THE  TRUE  FOUNDER.  ~* 


r 


THE  longeft  tyranny  that  ever  fway'd, 
Was  that  wherein  our  anceftors  betray'd 
Their  free  born  reafon  to  the  Stagiritc, 
And  made  his  torch  their  univerfal  light. 
So  truth,  while  only  one  fupply'd  the  ftate,    . 
Grew  fcarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  fophifticate. 
Still  it  was  bought,  like  emp'ric  wares,  or  charms, 
Hard  words  fcald  up  with  Ariftotle's  arms. 


Columbus  was  the  firft  that  fliook  his  throne ; 
And  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone : 
The  fcvcrifh  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze, 
The  fruitful  vales  fet  round  wkh  Ihady  trees ; 
And  guiltlefs  men,  who  danc'd  away  their  time3 
Frefh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime. 
Had  we  ftill  paid  that  homage  to  a  name, 
Which  owly  God  and  nature  juftly  claun  j 
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The  wcftern  feas  had  been  our  utmoft  bound, 
Where   poets   ftill   might   dream    the    fun    was 

drown'd  : 

And  all  the  ftars  that  ftiine  in  fouthern  fkies, 
Had  been  admir'd  by  none  but  favage  eyes. 

Among  th'  aflerters  of  free  reafon's  claim, 
Our  nation's  not  the  leaft  in  worth  or  fame. 
The  vvorld  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  prcfcnt  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gilber  {hall  live  till  loadftones  ceafe  to  draw, 
Or  Britifh  fleets  the  boundlefs  ocean  awe. 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  lefs  in  nature  feen, 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  ftates  and  men. 
The  circling  ftreams,  once  thought  but  pools,  of 

blood 

(Whether  life's  fuel,  or  the  body's  food) 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  mall  fave ; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honour  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you,  learned  friend,  the  leaft  renown'd ; 
Whofe   fame,  not    circumfcrib'd    with    Engliih 

ground, 

Flies  like  the  nimble  journies  of  the  light ; 
And  is,  like  that,  unfpent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever  truths  have  been  by  art  or  chance, 
Redeem'd  from  error,  or  from  ignorance, 


Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  ftill  difcovcr  more. 
Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen, 
To  perfect  cures  on  books,  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  leaft  :    y*u  well  may  give 
To  men  new  vigour,  who  make  {tones  to  live. 
Through   you,   the  Danes,  their  fhort  dominion 

loft, 

A  longer  conqueft  than  the  Saxons  boaft. 
Stonehenge,  »nce  thought  a  temple,  yru  have  found 
A  throne,  where  kings,  our  earthly  gods,  were 

crown'd; 
Where  by  their  wondering  fubjeds  they  were 

feen, 
Joy'd  with    their    ftature,    and    their    princely 

mien. 

Our  fovereign  here  above  the  reft  might  ftand, 
And  here  he  chofe  again  to  rule  the  land. 

Thefe  ruins  fht  Iter'd  once  his  facred  head, 
When  he  from  Wor'fter's  fatal  battle  fled ; 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place, 
And  mighty  vifions  of  the  Danifli  race. 
His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  (hown  :  • 
But,  he  re£or*d,  'tis  now  become  a  throne* 


EPISTLE    III. 
TO  THE  LADY  CASTLEMAIN, 

UPON  HER  ENCOURAGING   HIS  FIRST   PLAY. 


As  feamen,  fliipwreck'd  on  fome  happy  more, 

Pifcover  wealth  in  lands  unknown  before  ; 

And,  what  their  art  had  labour'd  long  in  vain, 

By  their  misfortunes  happily  obtain  : 

So  my  much  envy'd  Mufe,  by  ftorms  long  toft, 

Is  thrown  upon  your  hofpitable  coaft, 

And  finds  more  favour  by  her  ill  fuccefg, 

Than  fhe  could  hope  for  by  her  happinefs. 

Once  Cato's  virtue  did  the  gods  oppoie  ; 

While    they    the    vidor,     he    the    vanquifli'd 

chofe  : 

But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do, 
To  choofe  the  vanquifh'd,  and  reftore  him  too 
Let  others  ftill  triumph,  and  gain  their  caufe 
By  thejr.  deferts,  or  by  the  world's  appiaufe ; 


Let  merit  crowns,  and  juftice  laurels  give, 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 
True  poets  empty  fame  and  praife  defpife, 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  fmile  the  prize* 
Y<  -u  fit  above,  and  fee  vain  men  belbw 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  beftow  : 
But  thofe  great  actions  others  do  by  chance, 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance  : 
So  great  a  foul,  fuch  fweetnefs  join'd  in  one, 
Could  only  fpring  from  noble  Grandifon. 
You,  like  the  ftars,  not  by  reflection  bright, 
Are  born  to  your  own  heaven,  and  your  own  light; 
Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  noble  caufe, 
From  your  own  knowledge,  not  fiom  nature** 
laws, 
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Your  power  you  never  ufe,  but  for  defence, 
To  guard  your  own,  or  others'  innocence : 
Your  foes  are  fuch,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made, 
And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade. 
Such  courage  did  the  ancient  heroes  (how, 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the 

blow  : 

With  fuch  aflurance  as  they  meant  to  fay, 
We  will  o'ercome,  but  fcorn  the  fafeft  way. 
What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 
Beauty,  which  captives  all  things,  fets  me  free. 
Poftcrity  will  judge  by  my  fuccefs, 
I  had  the  Grecian  poet's  happinefs, 


Who,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way ; 
Some  God  defcended.  and  preferv'd  the  play. 
When  firfl  the  triumphs  of  your  fex  were  fung 
By  thofe  old  poets,  beauty  was  but  young, 
And  few  admir'd  the  native  red  and  white, 
Till  poets  drefs'd  them  up  to  charm  the  fight ; 
So  beauty  took  on  truft,  and  did  engage 
For  fums  of  praifes  till  (he  came  to  age. 
But  this  long-growing  debt  to  poetry 
You  juftly,  madam,  have  difcharg'd  to  me, 
When  your  applaufe  and  favour  did  infufe 
New  life  to  my  condemn'd  and  dying  Mufe. 


EPISTLE    IV. 


TO  MR.  LEE. 


ON    HIS  ALEXANDER. 


THE  blaft  of  common  cenfure  could  I  fear, 
Before  your  play  my  name  mould  not  appear ; 
For  't  will  be  thought,  and  with  fome  colour  too, 
I  pay  the  bribe  I  firfl  receiv'd  from  you ; 
That  mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  we  ftand, 
And  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand  ; 
And  as  cheap  pen'worths  to  oiirfelvcs  afford, 
As  Beflus  and  the  brothers  of  the  fword. 
Such  libels  private  men  may  well  endure, 
When  ftates  and  kings  themfelves  are  not  fecure  j 
For  ill  men,  confcious  of  their  inward  guilt, 
Think  the  heft  actions  on  by-ends  are  built. 
And  yet  my  filence  had  not  'fcap'd  their  fpite ; 
Then,  envy  had  not  fuffer'd  me  to  write ; 
For,  fince  I  could  not  ignorance  pretend, 
Such  merit  I  muft  envy  or  commend. 
So  many  candidates  there  ftand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  fcarce  fo  hard  to  get : 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door ; 
For  ev'n  reverfions  are  all  begg'd  before : 
Defert,  how  known  foe'er,  is  long  delay'd ;" 
And  then  too  fools  and  knaves  are  better  pay'd. 
Yet,  as  fome  actions  bear  fo  great  a  name, 
That  courts  themfelves  are  juft,  for  fear  of  fliame ; 
So  has  the  mighty  merit  of  your  play 
Extorted  praiie,  and  forc'd  himfelf  away. 
."Tis  here  as  'tis  at  fea;  who  farthcft  goes, 
Or  dares  the  moft,  makes  all  the  reft  his  foes. 


Yet  when  fome  virtue  much  Outgrows  the  reft, 
It  fhoots  too  faft,  and  high,  to  be  expreft ; 
As  his  heroic  worth  {truck  envy  dumb, 
Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  who  cut  the  boom 
Such  praife  is  your's,  while  you  the  paflions  mo 
That  'tis  no  longer  feign'd,  'tis  real  love, 
Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art ; 
We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 
Always  you  warm ;  and  if  the  riling  year, 
As  in  hot  regions,  brings  the  fun  too  near, 
'Tis  but  to  make  your  fragrant  fpices  blow, 
Which  in  our  cooler  climates  will  not  grow. 
They  only  think  you  animate  your  theme 
With  too  much  fire,  who   are   themfelves    all 

phlegm. 

Prizes  would  be  for  lags  of  flowed  pace, 
Were  cripples  made  the  judges  of  the  race. 
Defpife  thtfe  drones,  whofe  praifc,  while  they 

accufe, 

The  too  much  vigour  of  your  youthful  Mufe. 
That  humble  ftile  which  they  your  virtue  make, 
Is  in  your  power  ;  you  need  but  ftoop  and  take. 
Your  beauteous  images  muft  be  allow'd 
By  all,  but  fome  vile  poets  of  the  crowd. 
But  how  mould  any  fign-poft  dawber  know 
The  worth  of  Titan  or  of  Angelo  ? 
Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command ; 
To  draw  true  beauty,  fhew's  a  matter's  h^and* 


EPISTLES. 


EPISTLE    V, 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

ON   HIS  EXCELLENT  ESSAY    ON   TRANSLATED    VERSE. 


the  fruitful  Nile,?or  Tynan  fliore, 
The  feeds  of  arts  and  infant  fcience  bore, 
*Tis  fure  the  noble  plant,  tranflated  firft, 
Advanc'd  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nurft. 
The  Grecians  added  verfe  :  their  tuneful  tongue 
Made  nature  fir  (I,  and  nature's  God,  their  fong. 
JJor  ftopt  translation  here  :  for  conquering  Rome, 
With  Grecian  fpoils,  brought  Grecian  numbers 

home; 

Enrich'd  by  thofe  Athenian  Mufes  more, 
Than  all  the  vanquifh'd  world  could  yield  before. 
Till  barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous  times, 
Debas'd  the  majefty  of  verfe  to  rhymes  : 
Thofe  rude  at  firft  :  a  kind  of  hobbling  profe, 
That  limp'd  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  clofe^ 
But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkifti  ignorance, 
"With  paufes,  cadence,  and  well  vowel'd  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 
Made  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante's  polifh'd  page 
Reftor'd  a  filver,  not  a  golden  age. 
Then  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  we  fee 
"What  rhyme  improv'd  in  all  its  height  can  be  : 
At  beft  a  pleafirig  found,  and  fair  barbarity. 
The  French  purfued  their  fteps;  and  Britain,  laft, 
In  manly  fweetnefs  all  the  reft  furpafs'd. 
The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rpme, 
Appear  exalted  in  the  Britifh  loom  :' 
The  Mufes'  empire  is  reftor'd  again, 
In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Rofcommon's  pen. 
Yet  modeftly  he  does  his  work  furvey, 
And  calls  a  finilh'd  Poem  an  Effay ; 
For  all  the  needful  rules  are  fcatter'd  here ; 
Truth  fmoothly  told,  and  pleafantly  fevere  ; 
So  well  is  art  difguis'd  for  nature  to  appear. 
Nor  need  thefe  rules  to  give  tranflation  light 
His  own  example  is  a  flame  fo  bright ; 
That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well, 
Unguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will  excel. 
Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  fuch  rules  ordain, 
Or  his  own  Virgil  fing  a  nobler  drain. 


How  much  in  him  may  rifing  Ireland  boaft, 
How  much  in  gaining  him  has  Britain  loft  ! 
Their  Ifland  in  revenge  has  our's  reclaim'd ; 
The  more  inftruded,  we,  the  more  we  ftill  arc 

fham'd. 

'Tis  well  for  us  his  generous  blood  did  flow 
Deriv'd  from  Britilh  channels  long  ago, 
That  here  his  conquering  anceftors  were  nurft ; 
And  Ireland  but  tranflated  England  firft  : 
By  this  reprifal  we  regain  our  right, 
Elfe  muft  the  two  contending  nations  fight ; 
A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth, 
Than  what  divided  Greece  for  Homer's  birth. 
To  what  perfection  will  our  tongue  arrive, 
How  will  invention  and  tranflarion  thrive, 
When  authors  nobly  born  will  bear  their  parr, 
And  not  difdain  th'  inglorious  praife  of  art ! 
Great  generals  thus,  defcending  from  command, 
With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  foldiers'  hand. 
How  will  fweet  Ovid's  ghoft  be  pleas'd  to  hear 
His  fame  augmented  by  an  Englifli  peer ; 
How  he  embellifhes  his  Helen's  loves, 
Outdoes  his  foftnefs,and  his  fenfe  improves! 
When  thefe  tranflate,  and  teach  tranflators  too, 
Nor  firftling  kid,  nor  any  vulgar  vow, 
Should  at  Apollo's  grateful  altar  (land  : 
Rofcommon  writes :  to  that  aufpicious  hand. 
Mufe,  feed  the  bull  that  fpurnsthe  yellow  fand. 
Rofcommon,  whom  both  court  and  camps  com* 

mend, 

True  to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to  his  friend; 
Rofcommon,  firft  in  fields  of  honour  known, 
Firft  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown; 
Who  both  Minerva's  juftly  makes  his  own. 
Now  let  the  few  beiov'd  by  Jove,  and  they 
Whom  infus'd  Titan  form'd  of  better  clay, 
On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  engage, 
Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  facred  Virgil's  page. 
Our  Englifti  palace  opens  wide  in  (late  ; 
And  without  {looping  they  may  pafs  the  gate.      • 
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THE   WORKS   OF   DRYDEN. 


EPISTLE    VI. 


TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 


ON  HER  RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  YEAR  1681. 


^VHEN  fa&ious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty  Qnd  the  court  of  love, 
The  Mufes  droop'd,  with  their  forfaken  arts, 
And  the  fad  Cupids  broke  their  ufelefs  darts  : 
Oor  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  deferts  turn'd, 
Like  Eden's  face,  when  baniih'd  man  it  mourn'd 
Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone, 
The  great  fupporterof  his  awful  throne. 
Love  could  no  longer  after  beauty  ftay, 
But  wander'd  northward  to  the  verge  of  day, 
As  if  the  fun  and  he  had  loft  their  way. 
Bat  now  th*  illuftrious  nymph,. return'd  again, 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train. 
The  wondering  Nereids,  though  they  rais'd  no 

ftorm, 

Foreflow'd  her  paflage,  to  behold  her  form : 
Some  cry'd,  a  Venus;  fome,  a  Thetis  paft; 
But  this  was  not  fo  fair,  nor  that  fo  chafte. 
Far    from   her  fight  flew  Fadion,    Strife,  and 

Pride; 

And  envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  dy'd. 
"Whate'er  we  fufier'd  from  our  fullen  fate, 
Her  fight  is  purchas'd  at  an  eafy  rate. 
Three  gloomy  years  againft  this  day  were  fet ; 
But  this  one  mighty  fuxn  has  clcar'd  the  debt :    . 


Like  Jofeph's  dream,  but  with  a  better  doorn^ 
The  famine  paft,  the  plenty  ftill  to  come. 
For  her  the  weeping  heavens  become  ferene  ; 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green  : 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  fing, 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delay 'd  the  fpring. 
The  Mufe  refumes  her  long  forgotten  lays, 
And  Love  reftor'd  his  ancient  realm  furveys, 
Recals  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  plays; 
His  wafte  dominions  peoples  once  again, 
And  from  her  prefence  dates  his  fecond  reign. 
But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  fit, 
Difpenfing  what  me  never  will  admit : 
Pleafing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  filver  beam, 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  poet's  theme. 
Diftemper'd  Zeal,  Sedition,  canker 'd  Hate, 
No  more  fhall  vex  the,  church,  and  tear  the  ftatc  :' 
No  more  mall  Faclion  civil  difcords  move, 
Or  only  difcords  of  too  tender  love  : 
Difcord,  like  that  of  mufic's  various  parts  ; 
Difcord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts ; 
Difcord,  that  only  this  difpute  fhall  bring, 
Who  beft  fhall  love  the  duke,  and  ferve  tie 
king. 
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EPISTLE     VII. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  ETHEREGE. 


To  you  who  live  in  chill  degree, 
As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three, 
And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone, 
By  bringing  thither  fifty-one. 
Methinks  all  climes  (hould  be 
From  tropic  ev'n  to  pole  artique  ; 
;  Since  you  have  fuch  a  conftrution 
As  no  where  differs  diminution. 
You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate, 
And  young  in  love-affairs  of  ftate ; 
And  both  to  wives  and  hufbands  fnew 
i  The  vigour  of  a  plenipo. 
Like  mighty  miffioner  you  come 
"  Ad  Partes  Infidelium." 
A  work  of  wondrous  merit  fure, 
So  far  to  go,  fo  much  t*  endure ; 
And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame, 
"Where  found  of  Cupid  never  came. 
Lefs  had  you  done,  had  you  been  lent 
As  far  as  drake  or  Pinto  went, 
For  cloves  or  nutmegs  to  the 
Or  ev'n  for  oranges  to  China. 
That  had  indeed  been  chanty ; 
Where  love-fick  ladies  helplefs  lie, 
Chapt,  and  for  want  of  liquor  dry. 
But  you  have  madt  your  zeal  appear 
Within  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 
What  region  of  the  earth's  fo  dull, 
That  is  not  of  your  labours  full  ? 
Triptolemus  (fo  fung  the  Nine) 
Strew'd  plenty  from  his  cart  divine. 
But,  fpite  of  all  thefe  fable-makers, 
He  never  fow'd  on  Almain  acres; 
No,  that  was  left  by  fate's  decree, 
To  be  perform'd  and  fung  by  thee. 
Thou  break'ft  through  forms  with  as  much  eafe 
As  the  French  king  through  articles. 
In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  fpent, 
In  waging  weighty  compliment, 
With  fuch  as  monarch*  reprefenf. 


I 


They,  whom  fuch  vaft  fatigues  attend, 
Want  fome  foft  minutes  to  unbend, 
To  fhew  the  world  that  now  and  then 
Great  minifters  are  mortal  men. 
Then  Rhenifh  rummers  walk  the  round 
In  bumpers  every  king  is  crown'd ; 
Befides  three  holy  mitred  Hectors, 
And  the  whole  college  of  Electors. 
No  health  of  potentate  is  funk, 
That  pays  to  make  his  envoy  drunk. 
Thefe  Dutch  delights,  I  mention 'd  laft, 
"Suit  not,  I  know,  your  Englifli  tafte  : 
For  wine  to  leave  a  where  or  play 
Was  ne'er  y-»ur  excellency's  way. 
Nor  need  this  title  give  offence, 
For  here  you  were  your  excellence, 
For  gaming,  writing,  fpeaking,  keeping, 
His  excellence  for  all  but  fleeping. 
Now  if  you  top  in  form,  and  treat, 
'Tis  the  four  fauce  to  the  fweet  meat, 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great. 
Nay,  here's  a  harder  impofition, 
Which  is  indeed  the  court's  petition. 
That,  fetting  worldly  pomp  afide, 
Which  poet  has  at  font  deny'd, 
You  would  be  pleas'd  in  humble  way 
To  write  a  trifle  call'd  a  Play. 
This  truly  is  a  degradation, 
But  would  oblige  the  crown  and  nation 
Next  to  your  wife  negotiation. 
If  you  pretend,  as  well  you  may, 
Your  high  degree,  your  friends  will  fay, 
The  duke  St.  Aignon  made  a  play. 
If  Gallic  wit  convince  you  fcarce, 
His  grace  of  Bucks  has  made  a  farce, 
And  you,  whofe  comic  wit  is  terfe  alJr 
Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearfal. 

i  Then  finifh  what  you  have  began  ; 
But  fcribble  fafier  if  you  can  : 
For  yet  no  George,  to  our  discerning, 

t  Has  writ  without  a  ten  years  warning. 
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THE  WORKS  OF 


EPISTLE     VIII. 

.  ^         •  .  i  /        »'.!.    ».*  '.!  -J    •' 

TO   MR.   SOUTHERN* 

ON  HIS  COMEDY  CALLED  THE  WIVES  EXCUSE. 


SUKE  there's  a  fate  in  plays,  and  'tis  in  vain 
To  write,  while  thefe  malignant  planets  reign. 
Some  very  foolifli  influence  rules  the  pit, 
Not  always  kind  to  fenfe,  or  juft  to  wit  : 
And  whilft  it  lafts,  let  buffoonry  fucceed, 
To  make  us  laugh ;  for  never  was  more  need. 
Farce,  in  itfelf,  is  of  a  nafty  fcent ; 
But  the  gain  fmells  not  of  the  excrement. 
The  Spanifh  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 
With  all  her  charms,  bore  but  a  finglc  mow  : 
But  let  a  monftcr  Mufcovite  appear, 
Me  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  the  year. 
May  be  thou  haft  not  pleas'd  the  box  and  pit ; 
Yet  thofc  who  blame  thy  tale  applaud  thy  wit : 
So  Terence  plotted,  but  fo  Terence  writ. 


Like  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  language  clean. 
Ev'n  lewdnefs  is  made  moral  in  thy  fcene. 
The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  repine ; 
But  reft  fecuVe,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 
Nor  was  thy  labour'd  drama  damn'd  or  hifs'd, 
But  with  a  kind  civility  difmifs'd ; 
With  fuch  good  manners,  as  the  Wife  did  ufe, 
Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  juft  refufe. 
There  was  a  glance  at  parting ;  fuch  a  look, 
As  bids  thee  not  give  o'er,  for  one  rebuke. 
But  if  thou  wouldft  be  feen,  as  well  as  read, 
Copy  one  living  author,  and  one  dead  : 
The  ftandard  of  thy  ftyle  let  Etherege  be  j 
For  wit,  th'  immortal  fpring  of  Wycherley  ; 
Learn,  after  both,  to  draw  fome  juft  defign, 
And  the  next  age  will  learn  to  copy  thine. 


EPISTLE     IX. 
TO  HENRY  HIGDEN 

ON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TENTH  SAT.RE  OF  JUVENAL. 


THE  Grecian  wm,  who  Satire  firft  began 
Were  pleafam  Pafquin.  on  the  life  of  Ln 
mi  ht>v'llain«'  ^o  the 


turn'd  hcm  out  of  office  with  a  jcft* 


No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  ftanrf 
The  drolls  to  clap  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 
Wife  legiflators  never  yet  could  draw 
A  fop  within  the  reach  of  common  law  ; 
For  poflure,  drefs,  grimace,  and  affedation, 
Though  foes  to  fcnfe,  arc  harmlefs  to  the  nation, 
7 


E  P  I 

Our  laft  redrefs  is  Hint  of  verfe  to  try, 
And  Satire  is  our  Court  of  Chancery. 
This  way  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age, 
Not  bad  enough  to  need  an  author's  rage. 
But  yours,  who  liv'd  in  more  degenerate  times, 
Was  forc'd  to  faften  deep,  and  worry  crimes. 
Yet  you,  my  friend,  have  temper'd  him  fo  well, 
You  make  him  fmile  in  fpite  of  all  hio  zeal ; 
An  art  peculiar  to  yourfelf  alone, 
To  join  the  virtues  of  two  ftyles  in  one. 

Oh  !  were  your  author's  principle  receiv'd, 
Half  of  the  labouring  world  would  be  reliev'd  : 
For  not  to  wifh  is  not  to  be  deceiv'd. 
Revenge  would  into  charity  be  chang'd, 
Becaufe  it  cofts  too  dear  to  be  reveng'd  : 
It  cofts  our  quiet  and  content  of  mind, 
And  when  'tis  compafs'd  leaves  a  fling  behind. 
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S  T  L  E  S. 

Suppofe  I  had  the  better  end  o*  th'  fhff, 

Why  fhould  1  help  th'  ill-natut'd  world  to  laugh,? 

'Tis  all  alike  to  them,  who  get  the  day; 

They  love  the  fpite  and  mifchief  of  the  fray. 

No  ;  I  have  cur'd  myfelf  of  that  difeafe  ; 

Nor  will  I  be  provok'd,  but  when  I  pleafe  J 

But  let  me  half  thaf  cure  to  you  reftore ; 

You  give  the  falve,  I  laid  ic  to  the  fore. 

Our  kind  relief  againft  a  rainy  day,  -\ 

Beyond  a  tavern,  or  a  tedious  play, 
We  take  your  book,  and  laugh  our  fpleen  away.j 
If  all  your  tribe,  too  ftudious  of  debate, 
Would  ceafe  falfe  hopes  and  titles  to  create, 
Le»i  by  the  rare  example  you  begun, 
Clients  would  fail,  and  lawyers  be  undone. 


EPISTLE     X. 

To  my  dear  friend 

MR.    CONGREVE, 

ON  HIS  COMEDY  CALLED  THE  DOUBLE  DEALER. 


WELL  then,  the  promis'd  hour  is  come  at  laft, 
The  prefent  age  of  wit  obfcures  the  paft  :      [writ, 
Strong  were  our  fires,  and  as  they  fought  they 
Conquering  with  force  of  arm«,  and  dint  of  wit : 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood ; 
And  thus,  when  Charles  return'd,  our  empire  flood. 
Like  Janus  he  the  ftubborn  foil  manur'd, 
With  rules  of  hulbandry  the  ranknefs  cur'd; 
Tam'd  us  to  manners,  when  the  ftage  was  rude  , 
And  boifterous  Englifh  wit  with  art  indued. 
Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length  ; 
But  what  we  gain'd  in  (kill,  we  lofl  in  ftrength. 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curft ; 
The  iecond  temple  was  not  like  the  firft  : 
Till  you,  the  beft  Vitruvius,  come  at  length ; 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  ftrength  ; 
Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  folid  bafe  } 

The  fair  Corinthian  crown  the  highei  fpace  :     C 
Thus  all  below  is  ftrength,  and  all  above  is  grace. j 


In  eafy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praife; 

He  mov'd  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raife. 

Great  Jonfon  did  by  ftrength  of  judgment  pleafe  j 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  eafe. 

In  differing  talents  both  adorn'd  their  age  ; 

One  for  the  ftudy,  t'other  for  the  ftage. 

But  both  to  Congreve  juftly  fhall  fubmit,       [wit» 

One  rnatch'd  in  judgment,  both  o'ermatch'd  in 

Jn  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  fee 

Etherege's  courtfhip,  Southern's  purity,       [ley. 

The  fatiie,  wit,  and  ftrength  of  manly  Wycher- 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  atchiev'd : 

Nor  are  your  foii'd  co-temporaries  griev'd. 

So  mnch  the  fweetncfs  of  your  manners  move, 

We  cannot  envy  you,  becaufe  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  faw 

A  btardkfs  conful  ma4e  againft  the  law, 

And  join  his  fufferage  to  the  votes  of  Rome ; 

Though  he  with  Haunibal  was  overcome. 
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Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame, 
And  tcholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

O  that  your  brow»  my  laurel  had  fuftain'd ! 
Well  had  I  been  dcpos'd,  if  you  had  rcign'd  : 
The  father  had  defcended  for  the  fon  ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus,  when  the  (late  one  Edward  did  depofe, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arofe. 
Sat  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs'd ; 
For  Tom  the  fccon4  reigns  like  Tom  the  firft. 
Buf  let  them  not  miftake  my  patron's  part, 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  defert. 
Yet  this  I  prophefy ;  thou  fhalt  be  feen, 
(Though  with  fome  fhort  parcnthefis  between) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit,  and,  feated  there, 
Not  mine,  that's  little,  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  firft  attempt  an  early  promiie  made  ; 
That  early  promife  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  fo  judicioufly  you  dare, 
That  your  kail  praifc  U  to  be  regular. 


?  taught. 

r? 

Id  not  f 


Time,   place,    and  a&ion,    may  with   pains  be 

wrought ; 

But  genius  muft  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught. 
This  is  your  portion ;  this  your  native  ftore ; 
Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 
To  Shakefpeare  gave  as  much ;  fhe  could 

give  him  more. 

Maintain  your  poft :  That's  all  the  fame  you 
For  'tis  impoffible  y<m  mould  proceed.          [need; 
Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  juft  abandoning  th*  ungrateful  ftage  : 
Unprofitably  kept  at  heaven's  expence, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence : 
But  you,  whom  every  Mufe  and  Grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  forefee  to  better  fortune  born, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  O  defend, 
Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  t 
Let  not  th'  infulting  foe  my  fame  purfue, 
But  fhade  thofe  laurels  which  defcend  to  you  : 
And  take  for  tribute  what  thefe  lines  exprefs : 
You  merit  more  ;  nor  could  my  love  do  lefs. 


E  P  I  S  t  L  E    XL 
TO   MR.    GRANVILLE, 

ON  HIS  EXCELLENT  TRAGEDY  CALLED  HEROIC  LOVE. 


AUSPICIOUS  poet,  were  thou  not  my  friend, 
How  cuuld  1  envy,  what  I  muft  commend ! 
But  fincc  'tis  nature's  law  in  love  and  wit,     [mit, 
That  youth  (hould  reign,  and  withering  age  fub- 
With  Icfs  regret  thofc  laurels  1  refign, 
Which,  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine. 
With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  long-contended  honours  of  the  field, 
Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  caft, 
•And  fight,  like  H-nnibal.  to  lofe  at  laft. 
Young  princes,  obftinatc  to  win  the  prize, 
Though  yearly  beaten,  yearly  yet  they  rife  : 
Old  monarch*,  though  fuccefsful,  ftill  in  doubt, 
Catch  at  a  peace,  and  wifely  turn  devout. 
Thine  be  the  laurel  then ;  thy  blooming  age 
Can  bcft,  if  any  can,  fupport  the  ftagc ; 
Which  fo  declines,  that  ftiortly  we  may  fee 
Player,  and  play*  rcduc'd  10  fecond  infancy, 
•harp  ,o  ihc  world,  but  thoughtlefs  of  renown, 
hey  plot  not  on  the  ftagc,  but  on  the  town, 
nd,  in  defpair  thcii  empty  pit  to  fill, 
»«  up  fvn»c  foreign  m&ofUr  in  a  bill, 


Thus  they  jog  on,  flill  tricking1,  never  thriviiig,  t 
And  murdering  plays,  which   they  mifcal  riviv- 

ing. 
Our  fenfe  is  nonfenfe,  through  their  pipes 

vey'd; 

Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  be  made ; 
'Tis  fo  difguifi'd  in  death  ;  nor  thinks  'tis  he 
That  fuffers  in  the  mangled  tragedy,, 
Thus  Itys  firft  was  kill'd,  and  after  drcfs'd 
For  his  own  fire,  the  chief  invited  gueft. 
I  fay  not  this  of  thy  fuccefsful  fcenes, 
Where  thine  is  all  the  glory,  theirs  the  gains. 
With  length  of  time,  much  judgment,  and  more 

toil, 

Not  ill  they  a&ed,  what  they  could  not  fpoil. 
Their  fetting-fun  ftill  fhoors  a  glimmering  ray, 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majeftic  in  decay  : 
And  better  gleanings  their  worn  foil  can  boaft,    . 
Than  the  crab-vintage  of  the  neighbnuring  coaft. 
This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will  fee  5 
Thou  copied  Homer,  and  they  copy  theet 
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EPISTLE    XII. 

To  my  Friend 

MR,    MOTTEUX, 

ON  HIS  TRAGEDY  CALLED  BEAUTY  IN  DISTRESS. 


'Tis  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  fuch  an  age, 
As  damns,  not  only  poets,  but  the  ftage. 
That  facred  art,  by  heaven  itfelf  infus'd, 
Which  Mofes,  David,  Solomon,  have  us'd, 
Is  HOW  to  be  no  more  :  the  Mufes'  foes 
Would  fink  their  Maker's  praifes  into  profe. 
Were  they  content  to  prune  the  laVifh  vine 
Of  draggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine, 
Who,  but  a  madman,  would  his  thoughts  defend  ? 
All  would  fubmit ;  for  all  but  fools  will  mend. 
But  when  to  common  fenfe  they  give  the  lie, 
And  turn  diftorted  words  to  blafphemy, 
They  give  the  fcandal,  and  the  wife  difcern, 
Their  glofles  teach  an  age,  too  apt  to  learn. 
What  I  have  loofely  or  profanely  writ, 
Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  defert,  commit : 
Nor,  when  accus'd  by  me,  let  them  complain  : 
Their  faults,  and  not  their  function,  I  arraign. 
Rebellion,  worfe  than  witchcraft,  they  purfued  ; 
The  pulpit  preach'd  the  crime,  the  people  rued. 
The  ftage  was  filcnc'd ;  for  the  faints  would  fee 
In  fields  perform'd  their  plotted  tragedy. 
But  let  us  firft  reform,  and  then  fo  live, 
That  we  may  teach  our  teachers  to  forgive  : 
Our  delk  be  plac'd  below  their  lofty  chairs ; 
Ours  be  the  practice,  as  the  precept  theirs. 
The  moral  part,  at  leaft,  we  may  divide, 
Humility  reward,  and  punith  pride; 

VOL,  VL 


Amrntibn,  intercft,  avarice,  accufe  : 

Thcfe  are  the  province  of  a  Tragic  Mufe, 

Thefe  haft  thou  chofen  ;  and  the  public  voice  - 

Has  equal'd  thy  performance  with  thy  choice. 

Time,  action,  place,  are  fo  preferv'd  by  tbep 

That  ev'n  Corneille  might  with  envy  fee 

Th*  alliance  of  his  Tripled  Unity. 

Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  fown ; 

But  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fault  alone. 

At  leaft  but  two  can  that  good  crime  commit, 

Thou  in  defign,  and  Wycherley  in  wit. 

Let  thy  own  Gauls  condemn  thee,  if  they  dare  ; 

Contented  to  be  thinly  regular  : 

Born  there,  but  not  for  them,  our  fruitfnl  foil    . 

With  more  increafe  rewards  thy  happy  toil. 

Their  tongue,  enfeebled,  is  refin'd  too  much  ; 

And,  like  pure  gold,  it  bends  at  every  touch  : 

Our  fturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey, 

More   fit  for   manly   thought,  and  flrengthen'U 

with  allay. 

But  whence  art  thon  infpir'd,  and  thou  alone, 
To  flourifh  in  an  idiom  not  thy  own  ? 
It  moves  our  wonder  that  a  foreign  gueft 
Should  over-match  the  nioft,  and  match  the  beft. 
In  under-praifing  thy  deferts,  I  wrong ; 
Here  find  the  firft  deficience  of  our  tongue  : 
Words,  once  my  flock,  are  wanting. 
So  great  a  poet,  and  fo  good  a  fricr.4. 
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EPISTLE    XIII. 


To  my  Honoured  Kinfman 

JOHN  DRYDEN,  OF  CHESTERTON,  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  HUNTINGDON, 


How  UcfVd  is  he,  who'leads  a  country  life,  t 
Unvcx'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  ftriie  ! 
Who,  ftudying  peace,  and  fliunning  civil  rage, 
l.njoy'd  hia  ycuth.and  now  enjoys  his  age  . 
All  who  dcfcrve  hi<  love,  he  makes  his  own  ; 
And,  to  be  lov'd  himfclf,  needs  only  to  be  known 
Juft,  good,  and  wife,  contending  ueigbour 

conic, 

1'rom  your  award  to  wait  their  final  doom ; 
And,  toes  before,  return  in  fricndfhip  home 
Without  their  coft,  you  terminate  the  caufej 
And  fave  th*  cxpence  of  long  litigious  laws  : 
\Vhcre  fuits  are  travcrs'd  ;  and  fo  little  won, 
That  he  who  conqiu-rs,  is  but  laft  undone  : 
Such  arc  not  your  decrees;  but  fo  dcfign'd, 
The  fandion  leave*  a  lifting  peace  behind ; 
Like  your  own  foul,  fcrcne ;  a  patron 

mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  compofing  flrife  ; 
I>«.rd  of  yourftlf,  uiicumbcr'J  with  a  wife  ; 
Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a  night, 
Long  penitence  fuccceds  a  (hort  delight : 
Mind*  arc  fo  hardly  match'd,  that  even  the  firft, 
Though   pair'd   by    Heaven,    in   Paradife  were 

curs'd. 

Tor  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow, 
Yet  firft  or  lift,  return  again  to  two. 
He  to  God't  image,  fhe  to  his  was  made  ; 
So,  farther  from  the  fount  the   it  ream  at  ran- 

dom  ftray'd. 

How  could  he  fland,  when,  put  to  double  p*in, 
He  mutt  a  weaker  than  himfclf  fuftain  ! 
Each  nught  have  flood  perhaps ;  but  each  alone ; 
Two  wxcJllcrb  help  to  pull  each  oihcr  Uovrn. 
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Not  that  my  verfe  would  blcmifh  all  the  fair," 
But  yet,  if  fome  be  bad,  'tis  wifdom  to  beware 
And  better  fhun  the  bait,  than  druggie  in  the  i 

fnare. 

Thus  have  you  fhunn'd,and  fhun  the  marry'd  ilate, 
Trufting  as  little  as  you  can  to  fate. 
No  porter  guards  the  paflage  of  your  door, 
T'  admit  the  wealthy,  and  exclude  the  poor; 
For  God.  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  heart, 
To  fandtify  the  whole,  by  giving  part ; 
HeaVen,  who  forelaw  the  will,  the  means  has 

wrought, 

And  to  the  fecond  fon  a  bleffing  brought ; 
The  firft  begotten  had  his  father's  fhare  : 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  ftores  and  fruitful  fields  increafe; 
And  ever  be  you  blefs'd,  who  live  to  blefs. 
As  Ceres  fow'd,  where-e'er  her  cliariot  flew; 
As  heaven  in  deferts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew : 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  moft, 
Yon  feed  with  manna  your  own  Ifrael  hoft. 

With  crowds  attended  «f  your  ancient  race, 
You  feck  the  champion  fports,  or  fylvan  chace  : 
Wiih  well-breath'd  beagles  you  furround  the 

wood, 

Ev'n  then,  induftrious  of  the  common  good  t 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  fuffer  for  the  firftlings  of  the  flocks ; 
Chac'd  even  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed, 
Like  felone,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed* 
This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maimain'd  ;. 
Nut  yet  by  years  extinguifh'd,  though  reftraiji'd  ; 
You  leafou  ftill  with  fports  your  ferious  hours  : 
i  or  age  but  talk*  of  pleafurea,  youth  devours. 


The  hare  in  paftures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round ; 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done, 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun, 
Juft  as  the  fetting  meets  the  rifing  fun. 

Thus  princes  cafe  their  cares ;  but  happier  tye, 
Who  feeks  not  pleafure  through  neceflity, 
Than   fuch   as   once    on   flippery   thrones   were 

plac'd; 
And,  chafing,  figh  to  think  themfelves  are  chas'rf. 

So  liv'd  our  fires,  e'er  doclors  learn 'd  to  kill, 
And  multiply'd  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
The  firft  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made  : 
Excefs  began,  and  floth  fuftains  the  trade  : 
Pity  the  generous  kind  their  cares  beftow 
To  fearch  forbidden  truths;  (a  fin  to  know  :) 
To  which  if  human  fcience  could  attain, 
The  doom  of  death,  pronounc'd  by  God,  were 
In  vain  the  leech  would  interpofe  delay;       [vain. 
Fate  faftens  firft,  and  vindicates  the  prey. 
What  help  from  art's  endeavours  can  we  have  ?"^ 
Gibbons  but  guefles,  nor  is  fure  to  fave  :  / 

But  Maurus  fweeps  whole  parilhes,  and  peoples  f 
every  grave ;  J 

And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  ufe, 
Than  when  he  robb'd  and  murder'd  Maro's  Mufe. 
Wouldft  thou  be  foon  difpatch'd,  and  perifli  whole, 
Truft  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourn  with 
thy  foul 

By  chace  our  long-liv'd  fathersearn'd  their  food; 
Toil  ftrung  the  nerves,  aud  purify'd  the  blood  : 
But  we  their  fbns,  a  pamper'd  race  ©f  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threefcore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  naufeous  draught. 
The  wife,  for  cure,  on  exercife  depend ; 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  meud. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  iu  Eden  plac'd, 
Was  eafy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  tafte  : 
O,  had  eur  grandfire  walk'd  without  his  wife, 
He  firft  had  fought  the  better  plant  of  life! 
Now  both  are  loft  :  yet,  wandering  in  the  dark, 
Phyficians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  hark ; 
They,  labouring  for  relief  of  humag  kind, 
With  fharpen'd  fight  fome  remedies  may  fijid ; 
Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind. 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prefcription  make, 
Garth,  generous  as  his    Mufe;    prescribes 

gives; 

The  ftiopman  fells ;  and  by  definition  lives : 
Ungrateful  tribe  !  who,  like  the  viper's  brood, 
From  medicine  iffuing,  fuck  their  mother's  blood ! 
Let  thefe  ebey ;  and  let  the  learn'd  prefcribe ; 
That  men  may  die,  without  a  double  bribe  : 
Let  them,  but  under  their  fuperiors,  kill ; 
When  doclors  firft  have  fign'd  the  bloody  bill : 
He  fcapes  the  bcft,  who  nature  to  repair, 
Draws  phyfic  from  the  fields,  in  draughts  of  vi 
tal  air. 

You  hoard  not  health,  for  your  own  private  ufe, 
But  on  the  public  fpend  the  rich  produce. 
When,  often  urg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great, 
Your  country  caiis  yon  from  your  lov'd  retreat, 
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And  fends  to  fenates,  charg'd  with  cbmmon  care, 
Which  none  more  (huns ;  and  none  can  betteT 

bear ; 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  fo  fit, 
To  poife,  with  folid  fenfe,  a  fprightly  wit ! 
Were  thefe  both  wanting,  as  they  both  abound, 
Where  could  fo  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Well  born,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  fupport, 
You  fteer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court : 
Nor  gratify  whate'er  the  great  defire, 
Nor  grudging  give,  what  public  needs  require. 
Pare  muft  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade ; 
And  part  employ'd  to  roll  the  watery  trade  : 
Ev'n  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Rcquii  'd  a  fabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre  foil. 

Good  fenators  (and  fuch  as  you)  fo  give, 
That  kings  may  be  iupply'd,  the  people  thrive. 
And  he,  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wife,         "} 
Who  flights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys  ;      ( 
But  on  our  native  ftrength,  in  time  of  need,  f 
relies.  3 

Munfter  was  bought,  we  boaft  not  the  fuccefs ; 
Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his  peace. 

Our  foes,  compeli'd  by  need,  have  peace  em- 

brac'd  : 

The  peace  both  parties  want,  is  like  to  laft  : 
Which,  if  fecure,  fecurely  we  may  trade ; 
Or,  not  fecure,  ftiould  never  have  been  made. 
Safe  in  ourfelves,  while  on  ourfelves  we  ftand, 
The  fea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land- 
Be,  then,  the  naval  ftores  the  nation's  care, 
New  fhips  to  build,  and  batter'd  to  repair. 

Obferve  the  war,  in  ever  annual  courfe ; 
What  has  been  done,  was  done  with  Britifh  force : 
Namur  fubdued,  is  England's  palm  alone; 
The  reft  befieg'd  ;  but  we  conftrain'd  the  town  : 
We  faw  th'  event  that  follow 'd  our  fuccefs  ; 
France,  though  pretending   arms,    purfued    the 
Oblig'd,  hy  one  fole  treaty,  to  reftore         [peace-f 
What  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought  r 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our  blood  has  bought. 
When  once  the  Perfian  king  was  put  to  flight, 
The  weary  Mucedons  refus'd  to  fight : 
Themfelves  their  own  mortality  confefs'd ; 
And  left  the  fon  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  reft. 

Ev'n  vi6tors  are,  by  victories  undone  ; 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won, 
To  Carthage  was  recall' d,  too  late  to  keep  his 


and 


While  fore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green, 
Why  fhould  We  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  again  ? 
In  wars  renew'd,  uncertain  of  fuccefs; 
Sure  of  a  fliare  as  umpires  of  the  peace.     * 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and'country  ferves  : 
Prerogative,  and  privilege,  preferves  : 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limits  fhew; 
One  muft  not  ebb,  nor  t'  other  overflow  : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  ftand ; 
The  barriers  of  the  ftate  on  either  hand  : 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the 

land. 

When  both  are  full,  they  feed  our  blefs'd  abode ; 
Like  thafe  that  water'd  once  the  Patadifc  of  GoU 
Kij 
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S<»me  ovcrpoifis  of  fway,  by  turns,  they  fhare  ; 
in  peace  tJ.c  people,  and  the  prince  in  war  : 
Cnnfuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made: 
When  the  (fouls  came,  one  fole  diclator  fway'd. 

lots  in  peace,  aflert  the  people's  right ; 
With  nohle  ftubbornnefs  Tcfifting  might : 
.vlef*  mandate*  from  the  court  receive, 
;,nd  by  torcc,  but  in  a  body  give, 
ivich  was  your  get  erous  graudfire  ;  free  to  grant 
In  parliament?,  that  wei»h'd  their  prince's  want : 
But  fo  tenacious  of  the  common  caufe, 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  againft  his  laws. 
And  in  •  loajhfome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie,       "J) 
In  honds  rctaiu'd  his  birthright  liberty,  > 

Aud  Iham'd  opprcflion,  till  it  fet  him  free.         J 


O  true  defcendant  of  a  patriot  line,         [thiae, 
Who,  while  thou  fhar'ft  their  luftre,  lend'ft  thcai 
Vouchfafe  this  pidture  of  thy  foul  to  fees 
'  Tis  fo  far  good,  a*  it  refembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  th'  original  I  owe ; 
Which  when  I  mifs,  my  own  defedb  I  fhew ; 
Nor  think  the  kindred  Mufes  thydifgrace  : 
A  poet  is  not  born  in  every  race. 
Two  of  a  houfe  few  ages  can  afford  ; 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record, 
Praife-worthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd ; 
And  'tis  my  praife,  to  make  thy  praifes  laft. 
For  ev'n  when  death  diflblves  our  humanMrame,  ^ 
The  foul  returns  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came;  > 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verfe  preferves  the  fame.    > 


EPISTLE    XI\T. 

TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

PRINCIPAL  PAINTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 


'KCF.  I  beheld  the  faireff  of  her  kind, 
Ar.d  ftill  the  fweet  idea  charms  my  mind  : 
True,  (he  was  dumb  :  for  nature  gaz'd  fo  long, 
I'!ti>M  with  her  work,  that  flic  forgot  her  tongue  ', 
But,  failing,  faid,  She  ftill  (hall  gain  the  pnze; 
I  only  have  trannferr'd  it  to  k*r  eyes. 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller|fuch  thy  Ikill, 
Th  ,t  n-ture  fecms  obedient  to  thy  will; 
Come*  wt,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught; 
JLivcs  there,  ancj  wants  but  words  to  fpeak  her 

thought. 

At  le?fl  thjr  pi<aurcs  look  a  voice ;  and  we         ") 
Imagine  founds,  dccciv'd  to  that  degree, 
We  think  *tU  fomcwhat  more  than  juft  to  fee.   5 

bhadow*  arc  btit  privations  of  the  light; 
Vet,  when  we  walk,  they  (hoot  before  the  fight ; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arifc,  and  fall ; 
Nothing  thcmiclvcs,  and  yet  expreffing  all. 
Such  arc  thy  piecct,  imitating  life 
So  r.r?r,  they  abioft  conquer  in  the  ftrifc  ; 
'.i-ir  soimatcd  canvafs  came, 
iou|«,  and  Wcn'd  from  the  frame. 
,  were  he  ncrc,  would  call  away 
!  rcfufc  a  loul  to  clay  ; 
•vjnid  thy  noble  work  infpire, 
think  it  warm  enough  wiihout  his  fire. 


But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  llkenefs  ralfe ; 
This  is  the  leaft  attendant  on  thy  praife; 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  firft  imitated  man  : 
Perhaps  the  madow,  taken  on  a  wall, 
Gave  outline.:  to  the  rude  original ; 
E'er  canvafs  yet  was  ftrain'd,  before  the  grace 
Of  blended  colours  found  their  ufe  and  place, 
Or  cyprefs  tablets  firft  receiv'd  a  face. 

By  flow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanc'd  ; 
As  man  grew  polifh'd,  picture  was  inhanc'd  : 
Greece  added  pofture,  (hade,  and  perfpc&ivc ; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perfpedttve  was  lame,  no  diftance  true, 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view  : 
No  point   of  light   was  known,  no   bounds 

art; 

When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  >to  depart ; 
But  glaring  on  remoter  objects  play'd ; 
Not  languifh'd,  and  infertfibly  decay'd. 

Rome  rais'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive, 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  rtrive  : 
Till  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  rac?v 
Did  all  the  matchlefs  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Mufes  in  one  ruin  lie, 
And  rhyme  began  t'  enervate  poetry. 
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Thus,  in  a  ftupid  military  ftate, 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fate. 
Flat  faces,  fuch  as  would  difgrace  a  fkreen, 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embafly  were  feen, 
Unrais'd,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  born  to  fight. 

Long  time  the  fifter  arts,  in  iron  deep, 
A  heavy  fabbath  did  fupinely  keep  : 
At  length,  in  Raphael's  age,  at  once  they  rife, 
Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their  eyes. 
Thence  rofe  the   Roman,  and  the  Lombard 

line: 
One  colour'd  beft,  and  one  did  bed  deflgn. 

Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  part, 

But  Titian's  painting  look'd  like  Virgil's  art. 
Thy  genius  gives  thee  both ;  where  true  defign, 

Poflures  unforc'd,  and  lively  colours  join. 

Likcnefs  is  ever  there  ;  but  ftill  the  beft, 

Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  dreft : 

Where   light,  to   (hades  defcending,   plays,   not 
drives, 

Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives. 

Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought : 

Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought. 
Shakefpeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  fight : 

With  awe,  I  aik  his  bleffing  ere  I  write  ; 

With  reverence  look  on  his  majeftic  face ; 

Proud  to  be  lefs,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 

His  foul  infpires  me,  while  thy  praife  I  write, 

And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight. 

Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold  ;    with   danntlefs 
breaft 

Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  beft. 

Like  his,  thy  critics  in  th'  attempt  are  loft  : 

When  moft  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  moft. 

In  vain  they  fnarl  aloof;  a  noify  croud, 

Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 

While  they  their  barren  induftry  deplore, 

Pafs  on  fecure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 

Old  as  fhe  is,  my  Mufe  (hall  march  behind, 

JBear  off  the  blaft,  and  intercept  the  wind. 

Our  arts  are  fifters,  though  not  twins  in  birth : 

For  hymns  were  fung  in  Eden's  happy  earth  : 

But  oh,  the  painter  Mufe,  though  laft  in  place, 

Has  feiz  d  the  bleffing  firft,  like  Jacob's  race. 

Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found ; 

And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound 

But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crown'd 

tfhou  hadft  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  fo  had  I; 

But  pafs  we  that  unpleafing  image  by. 

Rich  in  thyfelf,  and  of  thyfelf  divine ; 

All  pilgrims  come  and  offer  at  thy  fhrinc. 

A  graceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command ; 

The  fair  themfelves  go  mended  from  thy  hand. 

Likenefs  appears  in  every  lineament-; 

But  likenefs  in  thy  work  is  eloquent. 

Though  nature  there  her  true  refemblance  bears, 

A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears. 

So  warm  thy  work,  fo  glows  the  generous  frame 

flefh  boka  lefs  living  in  the  lovely  dame. 


IVfeV* 

£  I 


Thou  paint'ft  as  \ve  defcribe,  improving  ftil^     -\ 

When  on  wild  nature  we  ingraft  our  fkill ; 

But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will.  j 

But  poets  are  confin'd  in  narrower  fpace, 
To  fpeak  the  language  of  their  native  place  : 
The  painter  widely  ftretches  his  command : 
Thy  pencil  fpeaks  the  tongue  of  every  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your  owu, 
Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 
All  nations  all  immunities  will  give 
To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  youpleafe  to  live; 
And  notfeven  cities,  but  the  world,  would  ftrive. 

Sure  fome  propitious  planet  then  did  fmile, 
When  firft  you  were  conducted  to  this  ifle  : 
Our  genius  brought  you  here,  t'  enlarge  our  fame; 
For  your  good  ftars  are  every  where  the  fame ; 
Thy  matchlefs  hand,  of  every  region  free, 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee. 

Great  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  th' examples  of  their  wondrous  art. 
Thofe  mafters  then,  but  fean,  not  underftood, 
With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood : 
For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  admir'd, 
The  youth  endeavour'd,  and  the  man  acquir'd. 

If  yet  thow  haft  not  reach*  d  their  high  degree, 
'Tis  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  mine, 
Drudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  defign 
A  more  exalted  work,  aad  more  divine. 
For  what  a  fong^  or  fenfelcfs  opera, 
Is  to  the  living  labour  of  a  play ; 
Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be, 
Such  is  a  fingle  piece  to  hiftory. 

But  we,  who  life  heftow,  ourfelves  muft  live  : 
Kings  cannot  reign,  unlefs  their  fubjeets  give; 
And  they,  who  pay  the  taxes,  bear  the  rule : 
Thus  thou,  fometimes,  art  forc'd  to  draw  a  fool : 
But  fo  his  follies  in  thy  pofture  fink, 
The  fenfelefs  ideot  feems  at  laft  to  think. 

Good  heaven  !  that  fots  and  knaves  fhould  be  fo 

vain, 

To  wifh  their  vile  refemblance  may  remain  ! 
And  ftand  recorded,  at  their  own  requeft, 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jeft  ! 

Elfe  fhould  we  fee  your  noble  pencil  trace 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place  : 
A  whole  compos'd  of  parts,  and  thofe  the  beft, 
With  every  various  character  expreft  : 
Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view  ; 
Lefs,  and  at  diftance,  an  ignobler  crew. 
While  all  the  figures  in  one  action  join, 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  defign. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  expreft ; 
But  venerable  age  fhall  add  the  reft. 
For  time  fhall  with  his  ready  pencil  ftand ; 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand  ; 
Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  teint ; 
Add  every  grace,  which  time  alone  can  grant ; 
To  future  ages  fhall  your  fame  convey, 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 
K  iij 
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To  the  memory  of 

MR.    OLDHAM, 


rAREtrr LV,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  call  my  own  ; 
For  Cure  our  fouls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Caft  in  the  fame  poetic  mould  with  mine. 
<5nc  cr.mmon  note  on  either  lyre  did  ftrike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd  alike. 
To  the  fame  goal  did  both  onr  ftudies  drive ; 
The  laft  fct  out,  the  foom  ft  did  arrive. 
Thu*  Nifus  fell  upon  the  flippery  place,         [race. 
Whilft  hi«  young  friend  perform'd,  and  won  the. 
O  early  ripe  !  to  thy  abundant  ftor^ 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 
It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  finoothncfs  of  thy  native  tongue. 


But  fatire  needs  not  thofe,  and  wit  will  fhtn« 
Through  the  harlh  cadence  of  a  nigged  line. 
A  noble  eYror,  and  but  feldoni  made, 
When  poets  arc  by  too  much  force  betray'd, 
Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their"! 

prime, 

Still  (hew'd  a  quicknefs;  and  maturing  time      > 
But  mellows  what  we  write,  tp  the  dull  fweets  I 

of  rhyme.  -^ 

Qnre  rhore.hail,  andfarewel;  farewel,  thou  young. 
But  ah  too  fhort,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue  ! 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurels  bound  ; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  ni^ht  encompafs  thee  around. 
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II. 


AN     ODE. 

To  the  pious  memory  of  the  accomplifhed  young  Lady 

MRS.  ANNE  KILLIGREW. 

4 

EXCELLENT  IN  THE  TWO  SISTER-ARTS  OF  POESY  AND  PAINTING. 


THOKT  youngeft  virgin-daughter  of  the  fldes, 
Made  in  the  laft  promotion  of  the  bleft; 
Whofe  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradife, 
Iri  fpreading  branches  more  fublimely  rife, 
Rich  with  immorcal  green  above  the  reft  : 
Whether,  adopted  to  fome  neighbouring  ftar, 
Thou  roll'ft  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race, 

Or,  in  proceflion  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'd  with  the  heaven  majeftic  pace ; 

Or,  call'd  to  more  fuperior  blifs, 
Thou  treadft,  with  feraphims,  the  vaft  abyfs : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Ceafe  thy  celeftial  fong  a  little  fpace; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Mufe  thy  praife  rehearfe, 

In  no  ignoble  verie  ; 

But  fuch  as  thy  own  voice  did  praclife  here, 
When  thy  firft  fruits  of  Poefy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyfelf  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven, 
ii. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  woader  is  the  lefs  to  find 
A  foul  fo  charming  from -a  ftock  fo  good ; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood  : 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  ftrain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhaufted  vein. 


But  if  thy  pre-exifting  foul 

Was  form'd,  at  firft,  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  laft,  which  once  ic  was  before. 

If  fo,  then  ceafe  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born  mind ! 

Thou  haft  no  drofs  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore; 

Nor  can  thy  foul  a  fairer  manfion  find,  "\ 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  ftie  left  behind :  / 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celeftial  f 
kind.  3 

in. 

May  we  prefume  to  fay,  that,  at  thy  birth, 
New  joy  was  fprung  in  heaven,  as  well  as  here 

on  earth. 

For  fure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  aufpicious  horofcope  to  mine, 
And  ev'n  the  moft  malicious  were  in  trine. 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high, 

That  all  the  people  of  the  fky 
Might  know  a  poetefs  was  born  on  earth. 

And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres. 
And  if  no  cluftering  fwarm  of  bees 
On  thy  fweet  mouth  diftill'd  their  golden  dew, 

'Twas  that  fuch  vulgar  miracles 

Heaven  had  not  leifure  to  'renew  : 
For  all  thy  bleft  fraternity  of  love         [day  above. 
Solemmz'd  there  thy  birch,  and  kept  thy  holy- 
K  iiij 
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IV. 


O  graeious  God  !  how  Iar  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poefy  ? 
•Made  r-roditute  and  profligate  the  Mufe, 
Debau'd  to  each  obfcene  and  impious  ufe, 
Whofe  harmony  was  firft  ordain'd  above 
F*r  tongue*  of  angefe,  and  for  hymns  of  love  ? 
O  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurry 'd  down 

'I  hi*  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay  aeiilcrt  I'at  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T*  increafe  the  dreaming  ordures  of  the  dage  ? 
What  can  we  fcy  t*  excufe  our  ff  cond  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  vcdal,  heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethufian  dream  remains  unfoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiTd ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a 
child. 

v. 

Art  ft»e  had  none,  yet  wanted  none  ; 
For  nature  did  that  want  fupply  : 
So  rich  in  treafures  of  her  own, 
She  might  our  beaded  dores  defy  : 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verfe  adorn, 
That  it  feem'd  borrow'd,  where  'twas  only  bora. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bofbm  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  bed  of  books,  her  father's  life,  flic  read. 
And  to  be  read  herfelf  fhe  need  not  fear ; 
Each  ted,  and  every  light,  her  Mufe  will  bear, 
Though  Fpictetus  with  his  hmp  were  there. 
Ev'n  love  (for  love  fojuetimes  her  Mufe  expred) 
Wai  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play'd  about  her 

bread : 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream, 
So  c«Jd  herfelf,  while  fhe  fuch  warmth  expred, 
TwaS  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  dream. 

VI. 

Born  to  the  fpaciout  empire  of  the  Nine,  [content 
One  would  have  thought,  die  dvould  have  been 
To  manage  well  that  mighty  government ; 
But  what  can  young  ambitious  fouls  confine  ? 

To  the  next  realm  flic  dretch'd  her  fwav, 
For  Painturc  near  adjoining  lay 
A  plentcoun  province,  and  alluring  prey. 

A  Chamber  of  Dependencies  was  fram'd, 
(A*  conquerors  will  never  want  pretence, 

When  arm'd,  to  judify  th'  offence) 
And  the  whole  fief,  in  right  of  Poetry,  die  claim'd. 
The  country  open  lay  without  defence  : 
For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made, 

And  perfectly  could  reprefent 

The  diapc,  the  face,  with  every  lineament ; 
And  all  the  Urge  domain*  which  the  Dumb  Sidcr 
fway'ri. 

All  bow'd  beneath  her  government, 

Reccciv'd  in  triumph  whereloe'er  die  went. 
Her  pencil  drew,  whatc'rr  her  foul  defign'd, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  furpa&'d  die  image  in 
her  roi.Vd. 

The  fylvan  Icenrs  of  herds  and  flocks, 

And  fruitful  plain-,  and  barren  rocks, 

Of  (hallow  brooks  that  flow'd'fo  clear, 

The  bottom  did  the  top  appear ; 

Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods, 
"Which,  M  w  mirrori,  ftiew'd  the  woodi ; 


Of  lofty  trees,  with  facred  fiiaJes. 
And  perfpedives  of  ple^fant  glade*, 
Where  nymphs  of  brighted  form  appear, 
And  diapgy  Satyrs  danding  near, 
Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear. 
The  ruins  too  of  fome  majedic  piece, 
Boading  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece, 
Whofe  datues,  freezes,  columns,  broken  lie, 
And,  though  defac'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye ; 
What  nature,  art,  bold  fidion,  e'er  durd  frame, 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the  name. 
So  drange  a  concourfe  ne'er  was  feen  before, 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation  bore. 

VII. 

The  fcene  then  chang*d,  with  bold  erected  look 
Our  martial  king  the  fight  with  reverence  drook: 
For,  not  content  t'  exprefs  his  outward  part, 
Her  hand  call'd  out  the  image  of  his  heart : 
His  warlike  mind,  his  foul  devoid  of  fear,  } 

His  high-defigning  thoughts  were  figur'd  there,  > 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghofts  are  made  appear.      3 
Our  phosnix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  fo  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  fo  right: 
Her  drefs,  her  diape,  her  matchlefs  grace, 
Were  all  obferv'd,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  fuch  a  peerlefs  majefty  die  dands, 
As  in  that  day  flic  took  the  crown  from  facred 

hands : 

Before  a  train  of  heroines  were  feen, 
In  beauty  foremod,  as  in  rank,  the  queen. 
Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  deny'd, 
But  like  a  ball  of  fire  the  farther  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  die  flione, 
And  her  bright  foul  broke  out  on  every  fide. 
What  next  fhe  had  defign'd,  heaven  only  knows : 
To  fuch  immoderate  growth  her  conqued  rofe, 
That  Fate  alone  its  progrefs  could  oppofe. 

VIII. 

Now  all  theie  charms,  that  blooming  grace, 
The  well-proportion'd  fhapc,  and  beauteous  face, 
Shall  never  more  be  feen  by  mortal  eyes; 
n  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies. 
Not  wit,  nor  piety,  could  fate  prevent ; 
Nor  was  ch<  cruel  deftiny  content 
To  finifli  an  the  murder  at  a  blow, 
To  fweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too ; 
Jut,  like  a  harden'd  ieJonj  took  a  pride 

To  work  more  mifchievoufly  flow, 
And  plundsr'd  firft,  and  then  deftroy'd. 
double  facrilege  on  things  divine, 
To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  fhrine  ! 

But  thus  Grind*  dy'd  : 

Heaven,  by  the  fame  difeafe,  did  both  tranflate;- 
As  equal  were  their  fouls,  Co  equal  was  their  fate. 

IX. 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  fcas 
His  waving  dreamers  to  the  winds  difplays, 
And  vows  ior  his  return,  with  vain  devotion, 

pays. 

Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wifti  forbear, 
The  winds  too  foon  will  waft  thee  here  ! 
Slack  all  thy  fails,  and  fear  to  come, 
Uas,  thou  know'ftnot,  thou  art  wreck'4  at  home  ! 
o  more  dialt  thou  behold  thy  fifter's  face, 
bou  hud  already  had  her  laft  embrace. 
I 
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Among  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  ftar, 
If  any  fparkles  than  the  reft  more  bright ; 
'Tis  ihe  that  fliines  in  that  propitious  light. 

x. 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  (hall  found, 
To  raife  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehofliaphat, 
The  judging  God  (hall  clofe  the  book  of  fate ; 
And  there  the  laft  aflizes  keep, 
For  thofe  who  wake,  and  thofe  who  fleep  : 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  fky ; 


When  fmews  o'er  the  flceletons  are  fpread, 
Thofe  cloth'd   with  flelh,   and  life   infpires  the 

dead; 
The  facred  poets  firft  (hall  hear  the  found, 

And  foremoft  from  the  tomb  ihall  bound, 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lighteft  ground  ; 
And  ftraight,  with  in-born  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  fmg. 
There  thou,  fweet  Saint,  before  the  quire  ihall 

go, 

As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  fhow 
The  way  wljich  thou  fo  well  haft  learnt 


ig  nng. 
.re  fliall"\ 
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III. 

Upon  the  death  of  the 

EARL  OF  DUNDEE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  DR.  PITCAIRN. 


O  K  laft  a°d  beft  of  Scots !  who  did  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign } 
New  people  fill  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone, 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne 


Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live  ; 
Nor  would'ft  thou  her,  nor  could  fhe  thee  furvive. 
Farewell,  who  dying  didft  fupport  the  ftate, 
And  couldfl  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate. 


IV. 


EL  EON  OR 


A  PANEGYRICAL  POEM, 


Dedicated  to  the  memory -of  the  late 


COUNTESS  OF  ABINGDON, 


To  the  right  honourable  the 


EARL  OF  ABINGDON,  &c. 


Mr  LORD, 

Tut  commands  with  which  you  honoured  me 
fomc  month*  ago  are  now  performed  :  they  had 
been  (boner ;  but  betwixt  ill  health,  fume  bufinefs, 
and  many  troubles,  I  was  forced  to  defer  them 
till  this  rime.  Ovid,  going  to  his  banifliment, 
and  writing  from  on  fhipboard  to  his  friends, 
excufcd  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortunes ; 
and  told  them,  that  good  vcrfes  never  flow  but 
from  a  fcrene  and  compofcd  fpirit.  Wit,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Mercury,  with  wings  fattened  to  his 
head  and  heals,  can  fly  but  flowly  in  a  damp  air. 
1  therefore  chofe  rather  to  «bey  you  late  than 


ill ;  if  at  leaft  I  am  capable  of  writing  any  thing, 
at  any  time,  which  is  worthy  your  perufal  and 
your  patronage.  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  efcaped 
from  a  fhipwreck;  but  have  only  gained  a  rock 
by  hard  fwimming ;  where  I  may  pant  a  while 
and  gather  breath  :  for  the  doctors  give  me  a 
fad  aflurance,  that  my  difeafe  never  took  its  leave 
of  any  man,  but  with  a  purpofe  to  return.  How 
ever,  my  lord,  I  have  laid  hold  on  the  interval, 
and  managed  the  fmall  flock,  which  age  has  left 
me,  ^o  the  beft  advantage,  in  performing  this  in- 
confiderable  fervice  to  my  lady's  memory.  We, 
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vbo  are  prrefts  of  Apollo,  have  not  the  infpira- 
tjon  when  we  pleafe  ;  but  muil  wait  till  the  God 
comes  rufhi'  g  on  us,  and  invades  us  with  a  fury 
which  vre  are  not  able  to  refift  :  which  gives  us 
4ouMo  ftrength  while  the  fit  continues,  and  leaves 
us  languifhing  and  fpent  at  its  departure.  Let 
me  not  ic<-m  to  boaft,  my  lord ;  for  I  have  really 
felt  it  on  this  occafion,  and  prophefied  beyond  my 
natural  p;»wer.  Let  me  add,  and  hope  to  he  be 
lieved,  that  the  excellency  of  the  fubjc&  contri 
buted  much  to  the  happirief"  of  the  execution  ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off 
me  while  1  was  writing.  I  fwam  with  the  tide, 
yaid  the  wafer  under  me  was  buoyant.  The 
Deader  will  eziily  obferve,  that  I  was  tranfported 
by  the  multitude  aud  variety  of  my  fimilitudes ; 
which  arc  generally  the  product  of  a  luxuriant 
fancy,  avid  the  wantonnefs  of  wit.  Had  I  called 
in  my  judgment  to  my  afliftance,  J  had  certainly 
retrenched  many  of  them.'  But  I  defend  them 
not ;  let  them  pafs  for  beautiful  faults  amongft 
the  better  fort  of  critics:  for  the  whole  poem, 
though  written  in  that  which  they  call  Heroic 
verfe,  is  of  the  Pindaric  nature,  as  well  in  the 
thought  as  the  expreffion ;  and,  as  fuch,  requires 
the  fame  grains  of  allowance  for  it.  It  was  in 
tended,  as  your  lordfhip  fees  in  the  title,  not  for 
pn  elegy,  but  a  panegyric  :  a  kind  of  apothefis, 
indeed,  if  a  Heathen  word  may  be  applied  to  a 
.  Chriftian  ufe.  And  on  all  occafions  of  praife,  if 
we  take  fhe  Ancients  for  our  patterns,  we  are 
bound  by  prefcription  to  employ  the  magnificence 
of  words,  and  the  force  of  figures,  to  adorn  the 
fublimity  of  thoughts.  Ifocrates  amongft  the 
Grecian  orators,  and  Cicero  and  the  Younger 
Pliny  amongft  the  Romans,  have  left  us  their 
precedents  for  our  fecurity  :  for  I  think  I  need 
not  mention  the  inimitable  Pindar,  who  ftretches 
pn  thefe  pinions  out  of  fight,  and  is  carried  up 
ward,  as  it  were,  into  another  world. 

This,  at  leaft,  my  lord,  I  may  juftly  plead,  that, 
if  1  have  nor  performed  fo  well  as  I  think  I  have, 
yet  I  have  ufcd  my  beft  endeavours  to  excel  my 
felf.  One  difadvantage  1  have  had ;  which  is, 
never  to  have  known  or  feen  my  lady :  and  to 
draw  the  lineaments  of  her  mind  from  the  de- 
fcription  which  J  have  received  from  others,  is 
for  a  painter  to  fet  himfelf  at  work  without  the 
Jiving  original  before  him  :  which,  the  more%beau- 
tiful  it  is,  will  be  fo  much  the  more  difficult^for 
Jum  to  conceive,  when  he  has  only  a  relation 
given  him  of  fuch  and  fuch  features  by  an  ac 
quaintance  or  a  friend,  without  the  nice  touches 
which  give  the  beft  refemblance,  and  make  the 
graces  of  the  picture.  Every  artift  is  apt  enough 
to  flatter  himfelf  (and  I  amongft  the  reft)  that 
their  own  ocular  obfervations  would  have  difco- 
yered  more  perfections,  at  leaft  others,  than  have 
been  delivered  to  them  :  though  I  have  received 
mine  from  the  beft  hands,  that  is,  from  perfons 
who  neither  want  a  juft  underftanding  of  my 
lady's  worth,  nor  a  due  veneration  for  her  me 
mory. 

Dodor  Donne,  the  greateft  wit,  though  not 
$he  greateft  poet  of  our  nation,  acknowledges, 
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that  he  had  never  feen  Mr?.  Drury,  whom  he 
has  made  immortal  in  his  admirable  Anniverfaries. 
I  have  had  the  feme  fortune,  though  I  have  not 
fucceedcd  to  the  fame  genius.  However,  I  have 
followed  his  footfteps  in  the  defign  of  his  pane 
gyric  ;  which  was  to  raife  an  emulation  in  the 
Jiving,  t»  copy  out  the  example  of  the  dead. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  I  once  intended  to 
have  called  this  poem  "  The  Pattern :"  and 
though,  on  a  fecond  confideration,  I  changed  the 
title  into  the  name  of  the  illuftrious  perfon,  yet 
the  defign  continues,  and  Eleonora  is  ftill  the 
pattern  of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility  ;  of  the 
beft  wife,  the  beft  mother,  and  the  beft  of  friends. 

Ai\d  now,  my  lord,  though  I  have  endeavoured 
to  anfvver  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  anfwer 
it  to  the  world,  nor  to  my  confcience,  if  I  gave 
not  your  lordfhip  my  teftimony  of  being  the  beft 
Jiufband  now  living :  I  fay  my  teftimony  only ; 
for  the  praife  of  ic  is  given  you  by  yourfelf.  They 
who  defpife  the  rules  of  virtue  both  in  their 
practice  and  their  morals,  will  think  this  a  very 
trivial  commendation.  But  I  think  it  the  pe 
culiar  happinefs  of  the  Countefs  of  Abingdon,  to 
have  been  fo  tr.ily  loved  by  you  while  fhc  was 
living,  and  fo  gratefully  honoured  after  fhe  was 
dead.  Few  there  are  who  have  either  had,  or 
could  have,  fuch  a  lofs ;  and'  yet  fewer  who  car 
ried  their  love  and  conftancy  beyond  the  grave. 
The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  funeral,  and 
black  habits,  are  the  ufual  ftints  of  common 
hufbands :  and  perhaps  their  wives  deferve  no 
better  than  to  be  mourned  with  hypocrify,  and 
forgot  with  eafe.  But  you  have  diftinguifhed 
yourfelf  from  ordinary  lovers,  by  a  real  and  lafting 
grief  for  the  deceafed ;  and  by  endeavouring  to 
raife  for  her  the  moft  durable  monument,  which 
is  that  of  verfe.  And  fo  it  would  have  proved, 
if  the  workman  had  been  equal  to  the  work,  and 
your  choice  of  the  artificer  as  happy  as  your  de 
fign.  Yet,  as  Phidias,  when  he  bad  made  the 
ftatue  of  Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  engrave 
his  own  name,  as  author  of  the  piece  :  fo  give  me 
leave  to  hope  that,  by  fubfcribing  mine  to  this 
poem,  I  may  live  by  the  goddefs,  and  tranfmit  my 
name  to  pofterity  by  the  memory  of  hers.  Tis 
no  flattery  to  affure  your  lordfhip,  that  fhe  is  re 
membered,  in  the  prefent  age,  by  all  who  have; 
had  the  honour  of  her  converfation  and  acquaint 
ance  ;  and  that  I  have  never  been  in  any  com 
pany,  fince  the  news  of  her  death  was  firft  brought 
me,  where  they  have  not  extolled  her  virtues, 
and  even  fpoken  the  fame  things  of  her  in  profe 
which  I  have  done  in  verfe. 

I  therefore  think  myfelf  obliged  to  thank  your 
lordfhrrr:for  the  commiffion  which  you  have  given 
me  :  how  1  have  acquitted  myfelf  of  it,  muft  be 
left  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  fpite  of  any 
proteftation  which  I  can  enter  againft  the  prefent 
age,  as  incompetent  or  corrupt  judges.  For  my 
comfort,  they  are  but  Englishmen,  and,  as  fuch, 
if  they  think  ill  of  me  to-day,  they  are  inconftant 
enough  to  think  well  of  me  to-morrow.  And, 
after  all,  I  have  not  much  to  thank  my  fortune 
that  I  was  born  amongft  them.  The  good  of 
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both  feres  are  fo  few  in  England,  that  they  (land 
like  exceptions  againft  general  rules :  and  though 
one  of  them  has  deferved  a  greater  commenda 
tion  than  I  could  give  her,  they  have  taken  care 
that  I  fliouM  not  tire  my  pen  with  frequent  ex- 
ereife  on  the  like  fubjeds ;  that  praifes,  like  taxes, 
fliould  be  appropriated,  and  left  almofl  as  indi 
vidual  as  the  perfon.  They  fay,  my  talent  is  fa- 
tire  :  if  it  be  fo,  it  is  a  fruitful  age,  and  there  is 
an  extraordinary  crop  to  gather.  But  a  fingle 
hand  is  inefficient  for  fuch  a  harveft  :  they  have 
fown  the  dragon's  teeth  themfelves,  and  it  is  but 
jnft  they  fliould  reap  each  other  in  lampoons. 
You,  my  lord,  who  have  the  character  of  honour, 
though  it  is  not  my  happinefs  to  know  you,  may 
(land  afide,  with  the  fmall  remainders  of  the 
Englift  nobility,  truly  fuch,  and,  unhurt  your- 
felves,  behold  the  mad  combat.  If  I  hav6  pleafed 


you,  and  fome  few  others,  I  have  obtained  my 
end.  You  fee  I  have  difabled  myfelf,  like  an 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  :  yet  like  him  I 
have  undertaken  the  charge,  and  find  the  burden 
fufficiently  recompenfed  by  the  honour.  Be 
pleafed  to  accept  of  thefe  my  unworthy  labours, 
this  paper-monument  ;  and  let  htr  pious  memory* 
which  I  am  fure  is  facred  to  you,  not  only  plead' 
the  pardon  of  my  many  faults,  but  gain  me  your 
protection,  which  is  ambitioufly  fought  by, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordflrip's 

Mofl  obedient  fervant, 


JOHN 
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As  vfhen  fome  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 

Soft  whifpers,  firft,  and  mournful  murmurs  rife 

Among  the  fad  attendants ;  then  the  found 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  fpreads  the  news  around, 

Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blaft 

Is  blown  to  diftant  colonies  at  laft ; 

"Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain, 

For  his  long  life,  and  for  hi«  happy  reign  > 

So,  flowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame  "J 

Did  Matchlefs  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 

Till  public  as  the  lofs  the  news  became.  J 

The  nation  felt  it  in  th'  extremeft  parts, 
With  eyes  o'erflowing,  and  with  bleeding  hearts  ; 
But  moft  the  poor,  whom  daily  (he  fupply'd, 
Beginning  to  be  fuch  but  when  fhe  dy'd. 
For,  while  fhe  liv'd,  they  flept  in  peace  by  night, 
Secure  of  bread  as  of  returning  light ; 
And  with  fuch  firm  dependence  on  the  day, 
That  need  grew  pamper'd,  and  forgot  to  pray  : 
So  fure  the  dole,  fo  ready  at  their  call, 
They  flood  prepar'd  to  fee  the  majnna  fall. 

Such  multitudes  fhe  fed,  fhe  cloath'd,  (he  nurft, 
That  fhe  herfelf  might  fear  her  wanting  firft. 
Of  her  fire  talents,  other  five  fhe  made ; 
Heaven,  that  had  largely  given,  was  largely  paid  : 
And  in  few  lives,  in  wondrous  few,  we  find 
A  fortune  better  fitted  to  the  mind. 
Nor  did  her  alms  from  oftentation  fall, 
Or  proud  defire  of  praife ;  the  foul  gave  all : 
Unbrib'd  it  gave  ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear, 
No  lefs  than  heaven ;  to  heap  huge  treafures  there. 

Want  pafs'd  for  merit  at  her  open  door  : 
Heaven  faw,  he  fafely  might  increafe  his  poor, 


And  truft  their  fuftenance  with  her  fo  well, 
As  not  to  be  at  charge  of  miracle. 
None  could  be  needy,  whom  fhe  faw,  or  knew; 
All  in  the  compafs  of  her  fphere  fhe  drew  : 
He,  who  could  touch  her  garment,  wai  as  fure, 
As  the  firft  Chriftians  of  th'  apoftles'  cure. 
The  diftant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds, 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremeft  needs ; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind ; 
For,  what  was  ne'er  refus'd,  all  hop'd  to  find 
Each  in  his  turn  :  the  rich  might  freely  come, 
As  to  a  friend ;  but  to  the  poorf-'twas  home. 
As  to  fume  holy  houfe  th*  affli&od  came,  ~* 

The  hunger-ftarv'd,  the  naked,  and  the  lame ;  \ 
Want  and  difeafes  fled  before  her  name.  y 

For  zeal  like  her's  her  fervants  were  too  flow;  ^ 
She  was  the  firft,  where  need  requir'd,  to  go  j  > 
Herfelf  the  foundrefs  and  attendant  too.  j 

Sure  flie  had  guefts  fometimes  to  entertain, 
Guefts  in  difguife,  of  her  great  Mafter's  train  : 
Her  Lord  himfelf  might  come,  for  aught  we 

know; 

Since  in  a  fervant's  form  he  liv'd  below  : 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  flay ; 
Or  fome  benighted  angel,  in  his  way, 
Might  eafe  his  wings,  and,  feeing  heaven  appear 
In  its  beft  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there  : 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love 
Were  in  as  conftant  method  as  above, 
All  carry'd  on  ;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs ; 
As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  cares ; 
A3  loud  her  pr*ifes,  and  a*  warm  htr  prayer*. 
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Yet  was  fhe  not  profufe  ;  but  fear'd  to  wafte, 
And  wifely  nianag'd,  that  the  ftock  might  luft ; 
That  all  might  be  fupply'd,  and  fhe  not  grieve, 
"When  crowds  appear'd,  (he  had  not  to  relieve  : 
Which  to  prevent,  fhe  ftill  increas'd  her  ftore ; 
Laid  up,  ami  fpar'd,  that  fhe  might  give  the  more. 
•So  Pharaoh,  or  fome  greater  king  than  he, 
Provided  for  the  fcvcnth  neceffity ; 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame; 
That  famine  was'prcvented  tre  it  came. 
Thus  Heaven,  though  all-fufficient,  fhews  a  thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  bounds  his  gift : 
Creating,  for  our  day,  one  fingle  light ; 
And  his  reflection  too  fupplies  the  night ; 
Perhaps  a  thoufand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  fky, 
Are  lightcn'd  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurft  : 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worft 

Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line,  . 
Yet  fomewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline, 
Such  was  her  foul ;  abhorring  avarice, 
Bounteous,  but  alraoft  bounteous  to  a  vice  : 
Had  fhe  given  more,  it  had  profufion  been, 
And  turn'd  th'  excefs  of  goodnefs  into  fin. 

Thefe  virtues  rais'd  her  fabric  to  the  fky  ; 
For  that,  which  is  next  heaven,  is  charity. 
But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  fteep, 
Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep  ; 
And  lufty  cedars  as  far  upward  fhoot, 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root : 
So  low  did  her  fecure  foundation  lie, 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility. 
Scarcely  file  knew  that  fhe  was  great,  or  fair,     "1 
Or  wi(«,  beyond  what  other  women  are,  f 

Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durft  com-f 
pare;  J 

For  to  be  confclous  of  what  all  admir.e, 
And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  higher. 
But  ftill  flic  found,  or  rather  thought  fhe  found, 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others  to  abound  ; 
Afctib'd  above  their  due  to  every  one, 
Unjuft  and  fcanty  to  herfclf  alone. 

Such  her  devotion  was,  as  might  give  rules 
Of  fpeculation  to  difputi:ig  fchool?, 
And  teach  u*  equally  the  fcales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  ; 
That  pious  heat  may  moderately  prevail, 
And  we  be  warm'd,  but  not  be  icorch'd  with  zeal. 
Bufinefs  might  fhorten,  not  difturb,  her  prayer ; 
Heaven  had  the  beft,  if  not  the  greater  fhare. 
An  a&ive  life  long  oraifons  forbids; 
Yet  ftill  fhe  pray'd,  for  ftill  fhe  pray'd  by  deeds. 

Her  every  day  was  fabbath  ;  only  free 
From  hours*  of  prayer,  for  hours  of  charity. 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  fervile  toil  releas'd ; 
"Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  relt ; 
Such  as  blcft  angels  exercife  above, 
Vary'd  with  facred  hymns  and  a<fts  of  love : 
Such  fabbaths  as  that  one  fhe  now  enjoys, 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  fhe  employs 
(For  fuch  viciffitudes  in  heaven  there  are) 
Jn  praife  alternate,  and  alternate  prayer. 
AM  this  flic  pra&is'd  here ;  that  when  fhe  fprung, 
Amjdft  the  choirs,  at  the  fiift  fight  fhe  funjj  : 


ic  will  be     V 
ow,  'tis  fhe.  3 

I 


Sung,  and  was  fung  herfelf  in  angel's  lays ; 
For,  praifing  her,  they  did  her  Maker  praife. 
All  offices  of  heaven  fo  well  fhe  knew, 
Before  fhe  came,  that  nothing  there  was  new : 
And  ihe  was  fo  familiarly  receiv'd, 
As  one  returning,  not  as  one  arriv'd. 

Mufe,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight : 
For  how  can  mortal  eyes  fuftain  immortal  light? 
But  as  the  fun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  fun,  but  his  reflexion  there, 
So  let  us  view  her,  here,  in  what  fhe  was, 
Arid  take  her  image  in  this  watery  glafs : 
Yet  look  not  every  lineament  to  fee  ; 
Some  will  be  caft  in  fhades,  and  fome 
So  lamely  drawn,  you'll  fcarcely  know 
For  where  fuch  various-  virtues  we  recite, 
'  Tis  like  the  milky-way,  all  over  bright, 
But  fown  fo  thick  with  ftars,  'tis  undiftinguifh'd 
light. 

Her  virtue,  not  her  virtues  let  us  call; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  them  all : 
One,  as  a  conftellation  is  but  one,  -y 

Though  'tis  a  train  of  ftars,  that  rolling  on,       v 
Rife  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run  :  3 

Ever  in  motion ;  now  *tis  faith  afcends,  "^ 

Now  hope,  now  charity,  that  upward  tends,        V 
And  downwards  with  diffufive  good  defcends.    j 

As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and  coft, 
'Tis  hard  to  fay  what  fcent  is  uppermoft ; 
Nor  this  part  mufk  or  civet  can  we  call,   . 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  refult  of  all; 
So  fhe  was  all  a  fweet,  whofe  every  part, 
In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaim' d  the  Maker'* 

art. 

No  fingle  virtue  we  could  moft  commend, 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend ; 
For  fhe  was  all,  in  that  fupreme  degree,     . 
That  as  no  one  prevail'd,  fo  all  was  fhe. 
The  feveral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece  j 
Th'  occafion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 

A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal, 
As  the  (irft  woman  was  before  her  fall : 
Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  fhe  WAS  a  part ; 
Made,  to  attract  his  eyes,  and  keep  his  heart. 
A  fecond  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  aeon  ft, ; 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle  as  the  firft. 
Had  fhe  been  firft,  ftill  Paradife  had  been, 
And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her  fin* 
So  fhe  not  only  had  preferv'd  from  ill 
Her  fex  and  ours,  but  liv'd  their  pattern  ftill. 

Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  fhe  bore ; 
She  much  obey'd  him,  but  fhe  lov'd  him  more  : 
Not  aw'd  to  duty  by  fuperior  fway, 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
Thus  we  love  God,  as  authc-r  of  our  good; 
So  fubjc&s  love  juft  kings,  or  fo  they  fhould. 
Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  returnM  ;  ~l 

In  equal  fires  the  blifsful  couple  burn'd  ;  ( 

One  joy  poffefs'd  them  both,  and  in  one  grief  C 
they  mourn'd.  3 

His  paffion  ftill  improv'd;  he  lov'd  fo  faft, 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  laft. 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  forefee  the  fate 
That  fhould  fo  foon  divide  their  happy  fhte  : 


When  he  to  heaven  entirely  muft  reftore 

That  love,  that  heart,  where  he  went  halves  before. 

Yet  as  the  foul  is  all  in  every  part, 

So  God  and  he  migh   each  have  all  her  heart. 

So  had  her  children  too  ;  fur  charity 
Was  not  more  fruitful,  or  more  kind  than  fhe  : 
hacii  under  other  by  degrees  they  grew  ; 
A  goodly  perfpective  of  diftant  view. 
Anchifes  luok'd  n'>t  with  fo  pleas'd  a  face, 
In  numbering  o'er  his  future  Roman  race, 
And  marihaling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As,  in  their  order,  next,  t»i  light  they  came. 
Nor  Cybele,  with  half  fo  kind  an  eye, 
Survey'd  her  fons  and  daughters  of  the  fky  ; 
Proud,  (hall  1  %,  of  her  immortal  fruit  ? 
As  far  as  pride  with  heavenly  minds  may  fuit. 
Her  pious  love  excell'd  to  all  fhe  bore ; 
New  objects  only  multiply'd  it  more. 
And  as  the  ch'.-fen  found  the  pearly  grain 
As  much  as  every  veffel  could  contain  ; 
As  in  the  blifsful  vifion  each  fhall  fhare  ") 

As  much  of  glory  as  his  foul  carfbear;  > 

So  did  fhe  love,  and  fo  difpenfe  her  care.  j) 

Her  eldeft  thus,  by  confcquence,  was  beft, 
As  longer  cultivated  than  the  reft. 
The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  f miles  : 
But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  foul,  and  gave  it  room  to  play, 
At  his  firfl  aptnefSj  the  maternal  love 
Thole  rudiments  of  reafon  did  impreve  : 
The  tender  age  was  pliant  to  command  ; 
Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand  : 
True  to  th'  artificer,  the  labour'd  mind 
With  eafe  was  pious>  generous,  juft,  and  kind ; 
Soft  for  impreflion,  from  the  firft  prepar'd, 
Till  virtue  with  long  exercife  grew  hard  : 
With  every  act  confirm'd,  and  made  at  laft 
So  durable  as  nut  to  be  effac'd, 
It  turn'd  to  habit ;  and,  from  vices  free, 
Goodnefs  refolv'd  into  neceffity. 

Tims  fix'd  fhe  virtue's  image,  that's  her  own, 
Till  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  fhone  ; 
For  that  was  their  perfection ;  fhe  was  fuch, 
They  never  could  exprefs  her  mind  too  much. 
So  unexhaufted  her  perfections  were, 
That,  for  more  children,  fhe  had  more  to  fpare; 
For  fouls  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 
Depriv'd  of  bodies,  and  of  mortal  breath ; 
And  (could  they  take  th'  impreflions  of  her  mini) 
Enough  ftill  left  to  fanctify  her  kind, 

Then  wonder  not  to  fee  this  foul  extend 
The  'bounds,  and  feek  fome  other  felf,  a  friend  J 
As  fweliing  feas  to  gentle  rivers  glide, 
To  fcek  repofe,  and  empty  out  the  tide  ; 
So  this  full  foul,  in  narrow  limits  pent, 
Unable  to  contain  her,  fought  a  vent, 
To  iffue  out,  and  in  fome  friendly  breaft 
Difjnarge  her  treafures,  and  fecurely  reft  : 
T'  unbc.'fom  all  the  fecretsof  her  heart, 
Take  good  advice,  buc  better  to  impart. 
For  'tis  the  bal's  of  frientifhip's  holy  ftate,  ~) 

To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate  ;          > 
Though  bodies  cannot,  fouls  can  penetrate  ;       j 
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And  wifely  choofing,  for  fhe  chofe  but  few. 
Some  fhe  muft  have ;  but  in  no  one  could  find 
A  tally  fitted  for  fo  large  a  mind. 

The  fouls  of  friends  like  kings  in  progrefs  are  ; 
Still  in  their  own,  though  from  the  palace  far  : 
Thus  her  friend's  heart  her  country  dwelling  was, 
A  fweet  retirement  to  a  coarfer  place  ; 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter'd  not, 
Where  greatnefs  was  fhut  out,  and  bufinefs  well 
forgot. 

This  is  th'  imperfect  draught;  but  fhort  as  far  "> 
As  the  true  height  and  bignefs  of  a  ftar  > 

Exceeds  the  meafures  of  th'  aftronomer.  j 

She  mines  above,  we  know ;  but  in  what  place, 
How  near  the  throne,  and  heaven's  imperial  face. 
By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vainly  gueft  ; 
Diftance  and  altitude  conceal  the  reft. 
Though  all  thefe  rafre  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  fpace  of  life  confin'd, 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown'd ; 
Though  not  fo  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round. 
As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
The  fpoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to  pafs, 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow 'd, 
The  conful  was  conftrain'd  his  pomp  to  crowd  ; 
And  fo  the  fwift  proceflion  hurry 'd  on, 
That  all,  though  not  diftinctly,  might  be  fhewn  : 
So  in  the  ftraiten'd  bounds  of  life  confin'd, 
She  gave  but  giimpfes  or"  her  glorious  mind  : 
And  multitudes  of  of  virtues  pafs'd  along  ; 
Each  palling  foremoft  in  the  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  feen,  and  then  make  room. 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 

Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  flipt  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  fo  fhort  a  ftay. 
The  hafte  of  heaven  to  have  her  was  fo  great,  ~j 
That  fome  were  fingle  acts,  though  each  com-  / 
plete ;  T 

But  every  act  flood  ready  to  repeat.  j 

Her  fellow-faints  with  bufy  care  will  look 
For  her  bleft  name  in  fate's  eternal  book ; 
And,  pleas'd  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  fee 
Numberlefs  virtues,  endlefs  charity  : 
But  more  will  wonder  at  fo  fhort  an  age, 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page: 
And  with  a  pious  fear  begin  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  reft  torn  out. 
But  'twas  her  Saviour's  time ;  and,  could  there  be 
A  copy  of  th'  original,  'twas  fhe. 

As  precious  gum«  are  not  for  lading  fire, 
They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire  : 
So  was  fhe  foon  cxhal'd,  and  vanifh'd  hence ; 
A  fhort  fweet  odor,  of  a  vaft  expeiiee. 
She  vanifh'd,  we  can  fcarcely  lay  fhe  dy'd; 
For  but  a  Now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  : 
She  pafs'd  ferenely  with  a  fingle  breath  ; 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death  : 
One  figh  did  her  eternal  blifs  aflure ; 
So  little  penance  needs,  when  fouls  are  almoft  pure, 
As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  purfue  j 
Or,  one  dream  pafs'd,  we  flide  into  a  new ; 
So  clofe  they  follow,  Such  wild  order  keep, 
.  We  thiuk  ourfelves  awake,  and  are  afieep  ; 
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So  foftly  death  fucceeded  life  in  her  :        » 

She  diii  but  dream  of  heaven,  and  flic  was  there. 

No  pains  (he  fuficr'd,  nor  expir'd  with  noife ; 
Her  foul  was  whifper'd  out  with  God's  ftill  voice ; 
As  an  old  friend  it  beckon'd  to  a  feaft, 
And  treated  like  a  long  familiar  gucft. 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  fo, 
As  one  in  hourly  readintfs  to  go  : 
Ev'n  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepar'd; 
As  early  notke  flic  from  heaven  had  heard, 
And  fome  dcfcending  courier  from  above 
Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove ; 
Or  cotinfel'd  her  to  drefs  the  nuptial  room, 
For  on  that  night  the  bridegw>om  was  to  come. 
He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  me  lay 
Cloath'd  all  in  white,  the  livery  of  the  day  : 
Scarce  had  (he  finn'd  in  thought,  or  word,  or  a<5l; 
Unlefs  omiffions  were  to  pafs  for  fact  . 
That  hardly  death  a  confequence  could  draw, 
To  make  her  liable  to  nature's  law. 
And,  that  (he  dy'd,  we  only  have  to  mew 
The  mortal  part  of  her  Ihe  left  below  : 
The  reft,  fo  fmooth,  fo  fuddenly  flic  went,         ~l 
JLook'd  like  tracflation  through  the  firmament,  V 
Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand  fent.    j 

O  happy  foul !  if  thou  canft  view  frem  high, 
Where  thou  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye, 
If,  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  u«, 
Thou  find'ft,  that  any  way  be  pervious, 
Survey  the  ruins,  of  thy  houfe,  and  fee 
Thy  widow *d  anid  thy  orphan  family  : 
Ivok  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind  ; 
And,  if  thou  cauft  a  vacant  minute  find 


From  heavenly  joys,  that  interval  afford 

To  thy  fad  children,  and  thy  mourning  lord. 

See  how  they  grieve,  miftaking  in  their  love, 

And  (bed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above  ; 

Give  them,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  bear, 

A  tranfieur  view  of  thy  full  glories  there ; 

That  they  with  moderate  forrow  may  fuftairtt 

And  mollify  their  loffes  in  thy  gain. 

Or  elfe  divide  the  grief ;  for  fuch  thou  wert,     ^ 

That  fhould  not  all  relations  bear  a  part, 

It  were  enough  to  break  a  (ingle  heart.  J 

Let  this  fuffice  :  nor  thou,  great  faint,  refufe 
This  humble  tribute  of  no  vulgar  Mufe : 
Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  age  depreft, 
Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntlefs  breaft ; 
And  dares  to  fing  thy  praifes  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  piciure  of  thy  mind, 
Is  fatire  on  the  mod  of  huma'n  kind  : 
Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praife ;  before  my  rage, 
Unfafely  juft,  break  loofe  on  this  bad  age ; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyfelf  hadft  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 

Be  what  and  where  thou  art :    to  wifti  thy 

place, 

Were,  in  the  beft,  prefumption  more  than  graces 
Thy  relics  (fuch  thy  works  cf  mercy  -are) 
Have,  in  this  poem,  been  my  holy  care. 
As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  foul  the  (ky,          "^ 
So  lhall  this  verfe  preierve  thy  memory ;  / 

For  thou  (halt  make  it  live,  becaufe  it  fings  of  T 
thee.  J 


V. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AMYNTAS. 

A  PASTORAL  ELEGY. 


TWAS  on  a  joylcJs  and  a  gloomy  nvorn, 
Wet  was  the  grafs,  and  hung  with  pearls  the 

thorn; 

When  Damon,  who  defign'd  to  pafs  the  day 
With  hounds  and  horns,  and  chace  the  flying  prey, 
Rofe  early  from  his  bed ;  but  foon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitch'd  with  fullcn  clouds  around, 
An  eaftern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  while  he  ftood,  and  fighing  did  furvey 
The  fields,  and  corft  th'  ill  omens  of  the  day, 
He  faw  Nienalcas  come  with  heavy  pace  ; 
Wet  were  bii  ejcs,  and  checrUfs  was  his  face : 


He  wrung  his  hands,  diftra&ed  with  his  care, 
And  fent  his  voice  before  him  from  afar. 
Return,  he  cry'd,  return,  unhappy  fwain, 
The  fpungy  clouds  are  fill  d  with  gathering  rain  : 
The  promile  of  the  day  not  only  crofs'd, 
But  ev'n  the  fpring,  the  fpring  itfelf,  i*  loft. 
Amyntas— oh ! — he  could  not  fpeak  the  reft, 
Nor  needed,  for  prefaging  Damon  guefs'd. 
Equal  with  heaven  young  Damon  lov'd  the  boy, 
The  boaft  of  nature,  both  his  parents'  joy. 
His  graceful  form  revolving  in  his  mind ; 
So  great  a  genius,  and  a  foul  fo  kind, 
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Gave  fad  alTurance  that  his  fears  were  true ; 
Too  well  the  envy  of  the  gods  he  knew  : 
For  when  their  gifts  too  lavifhly  are  plac'd, 
Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  laft.- 
For  fure  it  \va.«  tod  bountiful  a  dole, 
Thp  mother's  features,  and  the  father's  foul. 
Then  thus  he  cry'd  :  the  morn  befpoke  the  news  i 
The  morning  did  her  cheerful  light  diffufe  : 
But  fee  how  fuddenly  {he  chang'd  her  face,        "J 
And  brought  on  cloud*  aud  rain,  the  day's  dif-£ 

grace ;  L 

Juft  fuch,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promis'd  race.       J 
What  charms  adorn'd  thy  youth,  where  nature 

fmil'd, 

And  more  than  man  was  given  us  in  a  child ! 
His  infancy  was  ripe  ;  a  foul  fublime 
In  years  lo  tender  that  prevented  time : 
Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once ;  then  fnatch'dT 

away,  / 

Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  furvey  :  [day,  f 
Juft  like  the  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  J 


MENALCAS. 
/ 

The  mother,  lovely,  though  with  grief  oppreft, 
Reclin'd  his  dying  head  upon  her  brealt ; 
The  mournful  family  flood  all  around ;  "^ 

One  groan  was  heard,  one  univerfal  found  :        f 
All  were  in  floods  ot  tears  and  endlcfs  forrow  f 
drown'd.  3 

So  dire  a  fadnefs  fat  on  every  look, 
Ev'n  death  repented  he  had  given  the  ftroke. 
He  griev'd  his  fatal  work  had  been  ordain'd, 
But  promis'd  length  of  life  to  thofe  who  yet  re 
main  'd. 

The  mother's  and  her  eldeft  daughter's  grace, 
It  feems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  their  fpace. 


The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  foul, 
Like  one  who  durft  his  defliny  controul : 
Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part, 
Refign'd  his  fon,  but  not  refign'd  his  heart. 
Patient  as  Job  ;  and  may  he  live  to  fee, 
Like  him,  a  new  increafing  family  ! 


DAMON. 

Such  is  my  wim,  and  fuch  my  prophefy. 
For  yef,  my  friend,  the  beauteous  moul  1  remain* 
Long  may  me  exeicife  her  fruitful  pains ! 
But,  ah  !  with  better  hap,  and  bring  u,  race 
More  lafting,  and  endued  with  equal  grace  1 
Equal  flie  may,  but  farther  none  can  go  : 
For  he  was  all  that  was  exaiSl  below. 


MENALCAS. 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud  ; 
Hear'ft  thcxi  not  hymns  and  fougs  divinely  loud  ? 
There  mounts  Amy nta»;  the  young  cherubs  via/ 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  fing  him  on  hte 

way. 

He  cleaves  the  liquid  air,  behold  he  flies, 
And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  flcies. 
The  new-come  gueft  admires  th'  aetherial  flate, 
The  fapphire  portal,  and  the  golden  gate  ; 
And  now  admitted  in  the  fhining  throng, 
He  fhews  the  paiTport  which  he  brought  along. 
His  pafiport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 
Now  fmg,  ye  joyful  angels,  and  admire      [quire  ; 
Your  brother's  voice  that  comes  to  mend  your 
Sing  you,  while  cndlefs  tears  our  eyes  beftow  i 
For  like  Amyntas  none  is  left  below. 


VI. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  VERY  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN, 


HE  who  could  view  the  book  of  deftiny, 
And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 
O  charming  youth,  in  the  lirft  opening  page, 
So  many  graces  in  fo  green  an  age, 
Such  wit,  fuch  modeft}-,  fuch  ftrength  of  mind, 
A  foul  at  once  lo  manly,  and  fo  kind, 
VOL.  VI. 


Would  wonder,  when  he  turn'd  the  volume  o'*r) 
And  after  feme  new  leaves  fliould  find  no  more* 
Nought  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void  fpuce, 
A  fttp  of  life  that  promis'd  fuch  a  race. 
We  muft  not,  dare  not  think,  that  heaven  began 
A  child,  and  could  uot  fiuilh  him  a  nun 
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Reflecting  what  a  mighty  ftore  was  laid 
Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made  : 
The  coft  already  furnifh'd ;  fo  beftow'd, 
As  more  was  never  to  one  foul  allow'd  : 
Yet,  after  this  profufion  fpent  in  vain, 
Nothing  but  mouldering  alhes  to  remain, 
I  guefs  not,  left  I  fplit  upon  the  fhelf, 
Yet,  durft  I  guefs,  heaven  kept  it  forhimfelf; 
And  giving  us  the  ufe,  did  foon  recal, 
Ere  we  could  fpare,  the  mighty  principal. 
Thus  then  he  difappear'd,  was  rarify'd; 
For  'tis  improper  fpeech  to  fay  he  dy'd : 
He  was  exhal'd ;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  fpirit,  as  the  fun  the  morning  dew. 
'Tis  fin  produces  death ;  and  he  had  none 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  every  fon. 
He  added  not,  he  was  fo  pure,  fo  good, 
'Twas  but  th*  original  forfeit  of  his  blood  : 
And  that  fo  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 
Nothing  remain'd  of  the  firft  muddy  clay ; 
The  length  of  courfe  had  walh'd  it  in  the  way  : 


So  deep,  and  yet  fo  clear,  we  might  beholcf 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 

As  fuch  we  lov'd,  admir'd,  almoft  ador'd, 
Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford, 
Perhaps  we  gave  fo  much,  the  powers  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  fupcrflitious  love  : 
For  when  we  more  than  human  homage  pay, 
The  charming  caufe  is  juftly  fnatch'd  away. 

Thus  was  the  crime  not  his,  but  ours  alone  :  " 
And  yet  we  murmur  that  he  went  fo  foon  ; 
Though  miracles  are  fhort  and  rarely  (hewn; 

Hear  then,  ye  mournful  parents,  and  divide 
That  love  in  many,  which  in  one  was  ty'd. 
That  individual  blefling  is  no  more, 
But  multiply 'd  in  your  remaining  ftore. 
The  flames  difpers'd,  but  does  not  all  expire ; 
The  fparkles  blaze,  though  not  the  globe  of  fire. 
Love  him  by  parts,  in  all  your  numerous  race, 
And  from  thofe  parts  form  one  collected  grace; 
Then,  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 


vir. 


UPON  YOUNG  MR.  ROGERS  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


O  f  gentle  blood,  his  parents  only  treafure, 
Their  lading  forrow,  and  their  vanifh'd  pleafurc 
Adorn'd  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 
A  large  provifion  for  fo  fhort  a  race ; 


More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd  his  date* 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  ftate ; 
But,  knowing  heaven  his  home,  to  fhun  delay, 
He  Icap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  fhortcft  way  « 


VIII. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  PURCELL 


SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  DR.  BLOW. 


MARK  how  the  lark  and  linnet  fing : 

With  rival  notes 

They  ftrain  their  warbling  throat*, 
To  welcome  in  the  fpring. 


But  in  the  clofe  of  night, 
When  Philomel  begins  her  heavenly  lay, 
They  ceafe  their  mutual  fpite, 
Drink  in  her  mufic  with  delight, 
And  lifteniug  filently  obey. 
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So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came  ; 
They  fung  no  more,  or  only  fung  his  fame  : 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike  man 

The  godlike  man, 
Alas !  too  foon  retir'd, 
As  he  too  late  began. 
We  beg  not  hell  our  Orpheus  to  reftorc : 
Had  he  been  there, 
Their  fovereign's  fear 
Had  fent  him  back  before. 
The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew : 


He  long  ere  this  had  tun'd  their  jarring  fphere, 

And  left  no  hell  below. 

in. 

The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from  high, 
Let  down  the  fcale  of  muflc  from  the  iky  : 

They  handed  him  along, 

And  all  the  way  he  tatight,and  all  the  way  they  fung, 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot;  but  at  your  own  rejoice  : 
Now  live  fecure,  and  linger  out  your  days ; 
The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  P'urcell's  lays, 

Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice. 


IX. 
EPITAPH. 

THE    LADY    WHITMORE. 


FAIR,  kind,  and  true,  a  treafure  each  alone, 
A  wife,  a  miftrefs,  and  a  friend  in  one, 
Reft  in  this  tomb,  rais'd  at  thy  hufband's  coft, 
Here  fadly  fumming,  what  he  had,  and  loft. 
Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  ye  join, 
€otrte  firft,  and  offer  at  her  facred  (brine  j 


Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  his  wife, 
Compound  for  all  the  reft,  with  longer  life ; 
And  wifh  your  vows,  like  hers,  may  be  return'd, 
So    lov'd    when    living,    and    when    dead   fo 
mourfl'd. 


X. 


EPITAPH 

\ 

ON  SIR  PALMES  FAIRBONE'S  TOMB  IN  WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 

Sacred  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Sir  PALMES  FAIRBONE,  Knight,  Governor  of  Tangier;  in 

execution  of  which  command,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  (hot  from  the  Moors, 

then  befieging  the  town,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  O6t.  34,  1680. 


YE  facred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep, 
Here,  undifturb'd  by  wars,  in  quiet  fleep  : 
Difcharge  the  truft,  which,  when  it  was  below," 
Fairbone's  undaunted  foul  did  undergo, 
And  be  the  town's  Palladium  from  the  foe. 


Alive  and  dead  thefe  walls  he  will  defend  : 
Great  actions  great  examples  muft  attend. 
The  Candian  fiege  his  early  valour  knew, 
Where  Turkiili  blood  did  his  young  hands  im 
brue. 

L  ij 
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From  thence  returning  with  dcferv'd  applaufe/J 
Agaiiift  the   Moors  his  well-flefh'd  fword  hef 

draws;  I 

The  fame  the  courage,  and  the  fame  the  caufe.  J 
His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death,  com-~» 

bine, 

As  in  feme  great  and  regular  defign, 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine. 


J 


OF   DRYDEN. 

Still  nearer  heaven  his  virtues  (hone  more  bright,^ 
JUike  rifing  flames  expanding  in  their  height;     V 
The  martyr'*  glory  crown'd  the  foldier's  fight.  Jl 
More  bravely  Btitifti  general  never  fell, 
Nor  general's  death  was  e'er  reveng'd  fo  well; 
Which  his  pleas' d  eyes  beheld  before  their  clofe, 
Follow'd  by  thoufand  victims  of  his  foes. 
To  his  lamented  lofs  for  time  to  come 
His  pious  widow  confecrates  this  tomb. 


XI. 


UNDER  MR.  MILTON'S  PICTURE, 

BEFORE  HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 


THREE  Poets,  in  three  diftant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  firft,  in  loftincfs  of  thought  furpais'd ; 


j  The  next,  in  majefty ;  in  both  the  laft. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  (he  join'd  the  former  tw». 


XII. 

On  the  Monument  of  a 

FAIR  MAIDEN  LADY, 

WHO  DIED  AT  BATH,  AND  IS  THERE  INTERRED. 


33iLow  this  marble  monument  is  laid 
All  that  heaven  wants  of  this  celeftial  maid. 
Prefcrve,  O  facred  tomb,  thy  truft  confign'd ; 
The  mould  was  made  on  purpofe  for  the  mind  :• 
And  (he  would  lofe,  if,  at  the  latter  day, 
One  atom  could  be  mix'd  of  other  clay. 
Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly  face, 
Her  limbs  were  form'd  with  fuch  harmonious  grace: 
So  faultlefs  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  foul ; 
"Which  her  own  inward  fymmetry  reveal'd ; 
And  like  a  picture  fhone,  in  glafs  anneal'd. 
Or  like  the  fun  eclips'd,  with  (haded  light : 
Too  piercing,  clfe,  to  be  fuftain'd  by  fight. 
Each  thought  was  vifiblc  that  roll'd  within  : 
As  through  a  cryftal  cafe  the  figur'd  hours  are  fecn. 
And  heaven  did  this  tranfparcnt  veil  provide, 
.Bccaaft  fi)c  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 


All  white,  a  virgin-faint,  fhe  fought  the  flcics : 

For  marriage,  though  it  fuliies  not,  it  dies. 

High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind :  ^ 

As  if  fhe  could  not,  or  me  would  not  find 

How  much  her  worth  tranfcended  all  her  kind.  J 

Yet  (he  had  learn'd  fo  much  of  heaven  below, 

That  when  arriv'd,  fhe  fcarce  had  more  to  know  : 

But  only  to  refrefh  the  former  hint ; 

And  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print. 

So  pious,  as  fhe  had  no  time  to  fpare 

For  human  thoughts,  but  was  confin'd  to  prayer. 

Yet  in  fuch  charities  fhe  pafs'd  the  day, 

'Twas  wondrous  ho*v  fhe  found  an  hour  to  pray. 

A  foul  fo  calm,  it  knew  not  ebbs  or  flows, 

Which  paflion  could  but  curl,  not  difcompofe. 

A  female  foftucfs,  with  a  manly  mind  : 

A  daughter  duteous,  and  a  filler  kind  : 

In  fickuefs  patient,  and  in  death  rdign'd. 
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XIII. 


EPITAPH 

\ 

ON  MRS.  MARGARET  PASTON,  OF  BURNINGHAM,  IN  NORFOLK. 


So  fair,  fo  young,  fo  innocent,  fn  fweet, 

So  ripe  a  judgment,  and  fo  rare  a  wit, 

Require  at  leaft  an  age  in  one  to  meet 

In  her  they  met ;  but  long  they  could  not  ftay, 

Twas  gold  too  fine  to  mix  without  allay. 


Heaven's  image  was  in  her  fo  well  expreft, 
Her  very  fight  upbraided  all  tins  r.*ft  ; 
Too  juftly  ravifti'd  from  an  age  like  this, 
Now  (he  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


XIV. 

On  the  Monument  of 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  WINCHESTER. 


HE,  who  in  impious  times  undaunted  ftfiod, 
And  midft  rebellion  durft  be  juft  and  good  : ' 
Whofc  arms  afferted,  and  whofe  fufferings  more 
Confirm'd  the  caufe  for  which  he  fought  before  ; 
Reils  here,  rewarded  by  an  heavenly  prince ; 
For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompence. 
Pray,  reader,  that  fuch  times  no  more  appear  : 
Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honour  here. 


Aflc  of  tfiis  age's  faith  and  loyalty, 
Which,  to  prefetve  them,  heaven  ccnnVd  in  thee« 
Few  fubje&s  could  a  king  like  thine  deferve  : 
And  fewer,  fuch  a  king,  Co  well  could  ferve. 
Bleft  king,  bleft  fubject,  whofe  exalted  ftate 
By  fufferings  rofe,  and  gave  the  law  to  fate. 
Such  fouls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given 
To  earth,  and  meant  for  ornaments  to  heaven. 


XV. 


EPITAPH, 

UPON  THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER'S  BEING  DISMISSED  FROM  THE  TREASURY, 

IN  1687. 


.HERE  lies  a  creature  of  indulgent  fate* 
from  Tory  Hyde  rais'd  to  a  chit  of  ftate  ; 
In  chariot  now,  Elifha  like,  he's  hurld 
To  th'  upper  empty  regions  of  the  world  : 
The  airy  thing  cuts  through  the  yielding  flcy ; 
And  as  it  goes  does  into  atom*  fly  : 
.While  we  on  earth  fee,  with  no  fmall  delight, 
The  bird  of  prey  turn'd  to  a  paper  kite, 


With  drunken  pride  and  rage  he  did  fo  well, 
The  hated  thing  without  compaflion  fell ; 
By  powerful  force  of  univerfal  prayer, 
The  ill-blown  bubble  is  now  turn'd  to  air  ; 
To  his  firft  lefs  than  nothing  he  is  gone, 
By  his  prepofterous  tranfadion ! 

.Liij 
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XVI. 


EPITAPH, 

INTENDED  FOR  DRYDEN'S  WIFE. 


HERE  lies  mj  wife  :  here  let  her  lie ! 
Now  flic's  at  reft,  and  fo  am  I. 


XVII. 

EPIGRAM, 

ON  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  PORTSMOUTH'S  PICTURE. 


Sum  we  do  live  by  Cleopatra's  age, 
Sin«c  Sunderland  does  govern  now  the  ftage  : 
She  of  Septimius  had  nothing  made, 
Pompey  alone  had  been  by  her  betray 'd. 


Were  (he  a  poet,  fhe  would  furely  boaft, 
That  all  the  world  for  pearls  had   well  beeft 
loft. 


XVIII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OJLD  JACOB  TONSON  *- 


ITH  kering  look,  bull-fac'd,  and  freckled  fair/}  |     *  On  Tonfon'«  refufing  to  give  Dryden  the  price  he, 

;»K  t«,r,  !•£!•••   «;»»,  T,.^.«         «,..M  I**;,        L  I  aftcd  for  h'8  v'rK'U  fie  poct  fent  him  the  aboTe;  and 
MB  two  left-legs,  with  Jadas-colour  d  hair,     V       addcd$  ,.  ^  c  l  tg  'dog  that  he  who  WQW  lhcni;  wn 

And  frowzy  pore*  that  taiut  the  ambient  air.—  J  j  ".  write  more.';  The  money  was  paid. 


SONGS,  ODES,  AND  A  MASQUE. 


L 


THE    FAIR    STRANGER, 


A    SONQ. 


HAPPY  and  free,  fecurely  bleft  ; 
No  beauty  could  difturb  my  reft  ; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  defpair, 
To  find  a  new  victorious  fair. 

n. 

Till  you,  defending  on  our  plains. 
With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains ; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control, 
The  mighty  fovereign  of  my  foul. 


nr. 

Your  fmilcs  have  more  of  conquering  charms, 
Than  all  your  native  country  arms : 
Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  eafe, 
Who  vanquifli  only  when  we  pleafc. 

IV. 

But  in  your  eyes,  oh !  there's  the  fpell, 
Who  can  fee  them,  and  not  rebel  ? 
You  make  us  captives  by  your  ftay, 
Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away. 


n. 


ON  THE  YOUNG  STATESMEN. 


CLAEENDON  had  law  and  fenfe, 

Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave  j 
Bennet's  grave  look  was  a  pretence, 
And  Danby's  matchlefs  impudence 
Help'd  to  fuppoit  the  knave*. 


But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
Thefe  will  appear  fuch  chits  in  ftory, 

'Twill  turn  all  politics  to  jefls* 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 

When  fidlers  ting  at  feafts. 
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Protect  us,  mighty  Providence, 

What  would  thcfe  madmen  have  ? 
Firft.  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 
Deceive  us  without  common  fenfe, 

And  without  power  enflave. 
Shall  free-b'-.rn  men,  in  humble  a\te, 

Submit  to  fervile  fliame; 
Who  from  confcnt  and  cuilom  draw 
The  lame  ri^ht  to  le  ni'.'d  by  law, 

Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ? 


The  dnke  (hail  wield  his  conquering  fvvord, 

The  chancellor  make  a  fpeech, 
The  king  (hall  p^fs  his  honeft  word, 
The  pawn'd  revenue  fums  afford, 

And  then,  come  kifs  my  breech. 
So  have  I  feen  a  king  en  chefs 

(His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn, 
His  queen  and  bifliop  in  uiltrefs) 
Shifting  about,  grew  Ids  and  lefs, 

With  here  and  there  a  pawn. 


III. 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY,  1687. 


FROM  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began  : 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 
And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arife,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  ai  d  moift,  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  ftations  leap, 

And  Mufic's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  univerfal  frame  began  : 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapafon  clofipg  full  in  Man. 

ir. 

What  paflion  cannot  Mufic  raife  and  quell ! 
When  Jubal  ftruck  the  chorded  fhell, 
His  liftening  brethren  flood  around, 
And,  wond'ring,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worihip  that  celeftial  found. 
Lefs  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not 

dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  fhell, 
That  fpoke  fo  fweetly  and  fo  well. 
What  paflion  cannot  Mufic  raife  and  quell  ? 

irj. 
The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  fhrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  be»t 

Of  the  thundering  drum 
Criet,  hark  !  the  foes  come ; 
phargc,  Charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 


rv. 

The  foft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  difcovers 
The  woes  of  hopelefs  lovers, 
Whofe  dirge  is  whifper'd  by  the  warbling  lute, 

v. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  defperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  paflion, 
For  the  fair,  difdainful  dame. 

VI. 

But  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach 
The  facred  organ's  praife  ? 
Notes  infpiring  holy  love, 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  way* 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

VII. 

Orpheas  could  lead  the  favage  race ; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre  : 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  .higher  : 
When  to  her  ergan  vocal  breath  was  given, 
An  angel  heard,  and  ftraight  appear'd 

Miflaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

As  from  tie  foiver  ef facred  lays, 

Tbefpberes  began  to  m$vet 
Andfung  the  great  Creator's  praije 

To  all  the  blefid  above  ; 
So  ivhen  tbe  lajl  and  dreadful  tour 
Tbit  crumbling  pageant  Jball  devour^ 
Tbe  trumpet  Jball  be  beard  on  high, 
Tbe  deadjball  live,  tbe  living  die, 
And  Mujic  flail  untune  tlejky 


SONGS. 


THE    TEARS    OF  AMYNTA, 
FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  DAMON, 

A     SONG. 


O  N  a  bank,  befide  a  willow, 
Heaven  her  covering,  earth  her  pillow, 
Sad  Amynta  figh'd  alone  : 
From  the  cheerlefs  dawn  of  morning 
Till  the  dews  of  night  returning, 
Sighing  thus  fhe  made  her  moan : 
Hope  is  banifti'd, 
Joys  are  vanifh'd, 
Damon,  my  belov'd,  is  gone ! 

n. 

Time,  I  dare  thee  to  difcover 
Such  a  youth,  and  fuch  a  lover ; 
Oh  !  fo  true,  fo  kind  was  he  ! 
Damon  was  the  pride  of  nature, 
Charming  in  his  every  feature; 


Damon  liv'd  alone  for  me ; 

Melting  kiffes, 

Murmuring  blifles: 
Who  fo  liv'd  and  lov'd  as  we  ! 

in. 

Never  {hall  we  curfe  the  morning  $ 
Never  blefs  the  night  returning, 
Sweet  embraces  to  reftore  : 
Never  fhall  we  both  lie  dying, 
Nature  failing,  Love  fupplying 
All  the  joys  he  drain  before : 

Death,  come  end  me 

To  befriend  me ; 
Love  and  Damon  are  no  more. 


v. 
A    SONG. 


STIVIA  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen, 

Felt    an    innocent  warmth    as  ftie    lay   on  the 

green :  [gueft 

She  had  heard  of  a  pleafure,  and  fomething  Ihe 
By  the  tow  zing,  and  tumbling,  and  touching  her 

breaft : 

She  faw  the  men  eager,  but  was  at  a  lofs, 
What  they  meant  by  their  fighing,  and  kifling 

fo  clofe; 


By  their  praying  and  whining, 

And  clafping  and  twining, 

And  panting  and  wifhing, 

And  fighing  and  kifling, 

And  fighing  and  kifling  fo  clofc. 

n. 

Ah !  (he  cry'd ;  ah  !  for  a  languifhing  maid, 
In  a  country  of  Chriftians,  to  die  without  aid ! 
Not  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  leaft, 
Or  a  Proteftant  parfon,  or  Catholic  priejft,    , 
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Tf  inftruft  a  young  virgin,  that  is  at  a  lofs, 
What  they  meant  by  their  Cghing,  and  killing 
fe  clofe! 

By  their  praying  and  whining, 

And  clafping  and  twining, 

And  panting  and  wifliing, 

And  fighing  and  kifling, 

And  fighing  and  kifling  fo  clofe, 

in. 

Cupid  in  (hape  of  a  fwain  did  appear, 
lit  few  the  fad  wound,  and  in  pity  drew  near  j 


OF   DRYDEN. 

Then  fliew'd  her  his  arrow,  and  bid  her  not  fear  t 
For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  maiden   may 

bear  : 

When  the  balm  was  infus'd,  fhe  was  not  at  a  lofs, 
What  they  meant  by  their  Cghing,  and  kifling 
fo  clofe ; 

By  their  praying  and  whining, 

And  clafping  and  twining, 

And  panting  and  wifhing, 

And  fighing  and  kifling, 

And  fighing  and  kifling  fo  clofe. 


VI. 


THE   LADY'S    SONG, 


A  CHOI*  of  bright  beauties  in  fpring  did  appear, 

To  choofe  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year  ; 

All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the  Ihcpherds 

in  green ; 

The  garland  was  given,  and  Phyllis  was  queen  : 
But  Phyllis  refus'd  it,  and  fighing  did  fay, 
I'll  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is  away, 

n. 

"While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  are  fled  from  our  fhore, 
The  Graces  are  banifh'd,  and  love  is  no  more  : 
The  foft  God  of  pleafurc  that  warm'd  our  defires, 
Has  broken  his  bow  and  extinguiili'd  his  fires  : 


And  vows  that  himfelf   and   his  mother   will 

mourn, 
Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

in. 

Forbear  your  addrcfies,  and  court  us  no  more ; 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  deity  fwore  : 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deferving  our  charnti, 
Away  with  your  flieephooks,    and  take  to  your 

arms: 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  fhall  a* 

dorn, 
When  Pan,  and  his  fon,  and  fair  Syrinx,  return". 


VII. 


A    SONG. 


FAIR,  fweet,  and  young,  receive  a  prize 
Referv'd  for  your  victorious  eyes  : 
From  crowds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  fee, 
O  pity,  and  diftinguifli  me  ! 
A  I  from  thoufand  beauties  more 
Diftinguifli  you,  and  only  you  adore, 


Your  face  for  conqueft  was  defign'd, 
Your  every  motion  charms  my  mind; 
Angels,  when  you  your  filence  break, 
Forget  their  hymns,  to  hear  you  fpeak ; 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view, 
Arc  loth  to  mount,  and  long  to  (lay  with  you,, 


SONGS. 


in. 


No  graces  can  your  form  improve, 
But  all  are  loft,  unlefs  you  love  j 


I  While  that  fweet  paflion  you  difdain, 
I  Your  veil  and  beauty  are  in  vain : 
I  In  pity  then  prevent  my  fate, 
I  For  after  dying  all  repreives  too  late. 


VIIL 
A    SONG, 


HIGH  ftate  and  honours  to  others  impart, 

But  give  me  ypur  heart : 
That  treafure,  that  treafure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
So  gentle  a  love,  fo  fervent  a  fire, 

My  foul  does  infpire ; 
That  treafure,  that  treafure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
Your  love  let  me  crave ; 


Give  me  in  poflefling 
So  matchlefs  a  blefling ; 
That  empire  is  all  I  woul 

Love's  my  petition, 
All  my  ambition ; 
If  e'er  you  difcover 
So  faithful  a  lover, 
So  real  a  flame, 
I'll  die,  I'll  die. 
So  give  up  my  game. 


IX. 


RONDELAY, 


Amyntas  lying. 

All  in  tears  upon  the  plain  ;• 
Sighing  to  himfelf,  and  crying, 

Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  ! 
Kifs  me,  dear,  before  my  dying ; 

Kits  me  once,  and  cafe  my  pain ! 

n. 
Sighing  to  himfelf,  and  crying, 

Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  1 
Ever  fcorning,  and  denying 

To  reward  your  faithful  fwain  : 
Kifs  me,  dear,  before  my  dying ; 

Kifs  me  once,  and  cafe  my  pain ! 


Ever  fcorning,  and  denying 
To  reward  your  faithful  fwain. 

Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying, 
Told  him,  that  he  lov'd  in  vain  : 

Kifs  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 
Kifs  me  once,  and  cafe  my  pain! 

IV. 

Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying, 
Told  him,  that  he  lov'd  in  vain  : 

But,  repenting,  and  complying,  * 
When  he  kifs'd,  me  kifs'd  again : 

Kifs'd  him  up  before  his  dying ; 
Kifs'd  him  up,  and  eas'd  his  pain, 
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x. 
SONG. 


Go  tell  Amynta,  gentle  fwain, 
I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain ; 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join, 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
To  fouls  opprefs'd,  and  dumb  with  grief, 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief; 
That  mufic  fhould  in  founds  convey, 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  fay. 


n. 

A  figh  or  tear,  perhaps,  ihe'll  give, 
But  love  on  pity  cannot  live. 
Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  \ferc 
And  love  with  love  is  ooly  paid. 
Tell  her  my  pains  fo  faft  increafe, 
That  foon  they  will  be  paft  rcdrefs; 
.  But  ah  !  the  wretch  that  fpeechlefs  lie% 
I  Attends  but  death  to  clofe  his  eyes. 


XL 
A    SONG. 

TO  A  FAIR  YOUNG  LADY,  GOING  OUT  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING 


ASK  not  the  caufe,  why  fullen  Spring 

So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear ; 
Thy  warbling  birds  forget  to  fing, 

And  winter  ftorms  invert  the  year  : 
Chloris  is  gone,  and  fate  provides 
To  make  it  Spring,  where  fhe  refidcs. 

II. 
Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair , 

She  caft  not  back  a  pitying  eye : 
But  left  her  lover  in  defpair, 

To  figh,  to  languifh,  and  to  die : 
Ah,  how  can  thofe  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wound*  they  will  not  cure ! 


in. 
Great  god  of  love,  why  haft  thou  made 

A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command, 
That  all  religions  can  invade, 

And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 
Where  thou  hadft  plac'd  fuch  power  before, 
Thou  fhouldft  have  made  her  mercy  more. 

IV. 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 
Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall ; 

She  can  reftore  the  dead  from 
And  every  life  but  mine  rccal, 

I  only  am  by  Love  defign'd 

To  be  the  vidim  for  mankind. 


S    O    N 


XII. 
A    SONG. 

FROM  MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODEf, 


\THY  fhould  a  foolifti  marriage-vow, 
Which  long  ago  was  made, 
Oblige  us  to  each  other  now, 

When  paffion  is  decay'd  ? 
We  lov'd,  and  we  lov'd,  as  long  as  we  could, 

Till  our  love  was  lov'd  out  of  us  both  ; 
But  our  marriage  is  dead,  when  the  picafures 

are  fled? 
'Twas  pleafure  firfl  male  it  an  oath. 


Hi 

If  I  have  pleafures  for  a  friend, 

And  father  love  in  ftore, 
What  wrong  has  he,  whofe  joys  did  cn<f, 
And  who  could  give  no  more  ? 

'Tis  a  madnefs  that  he 

Should  be  jealous  of  me, 
Or  that  I  fhould  bar  him  of  another  s 

For  all  we  can  gain 

Is  to  give  ourfelves  pain, 
When  neither  can  hinder  the  other. 


XIII. 
S  O  N  Gf 

„  FROM  TYRANNIC  LOVE] 


AH,  how  fweet  it  is  to  love ! 

Ah,  how  gay  is  young  defire ! 

And  what  pleating  pains  we  prove 

When  we  firft  approach  love's  fire! 
Pains  of  love  be  fweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleafures  are. 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blowm 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart  f 
E'en  the  tears  they  fhed  alone 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  fmart. 

Lovers,  when  they  lofe  their  breath, 

Bleed  away  in  eafy  death. 


Love  and  Time  with  reverence  uf«}- 
Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend : 
Nor  the  golden  gifts  refufe 
Which  in  youth  linccrc  they  fend  : 
For  each  year  their  price  is  more, 
And  they  lefs  fimple  than  before. 

Love,  like  fpring-tides  full  and  high.* 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein  : 
But  each  tide  does  lefs  fupply, 
Till  they  quite  fhrink  in  again  : 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 


f  There  are  feveral  excellent  fongs  in  his  "  King  Arthur,"  which  ftiould  have  been  copied,  but 
that  they  are  fo  interwoven  with  the  ftory  cf  the  drama  that  if  would  be  improper  to  feparate  them. 
There  is  alfo  a  fong  in  "  Love  in  a  Nunnery ;"  and  another  ia  «  The  Duke  of  Guifej"  but  aeithef 
•f  them  worth  transcribing. 
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XIV. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST: 


THE   POWER   OF   MUSIC. 


AN  ODE   TN   HONOUR   OF  ST.   CECELIA'*   DAY. 


'TwAS  at  the  royal  feaft,  for  Perfia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  fon  : 

Aloft  in  awful  (late 

The  godlike  hero  fate 
On  his  imperial  threne  : 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around ; 
Their  brows  with  rofcs  and  with  myrtles  bound. 

(So  fhould  defert  in  arms  be  crown'd  :) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  fide, 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eaftern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty'*  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deferves  the  fair. 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  i 

None  but  the  brave , 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  tut  the  brave  deferves  tbeftir. 

II. 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 
"With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  afcend  the  Iky, 

And  heavenly  joys  infpire. 
The  fong  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blifsful  feats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely'd  the  god  : 
Sublime  on  radiant  fpires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prefs'd : 
And  while  he  fought  her  faowy  breaft  : 


Then,  round  her  flemler  waift  he  curl'd, 

And  ftamp'd  an  image  of  himfclf,  a  fovereign  o! 

the  world. 

The  liftening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  found, 
A  prefent  deity,  they  fhout  around  : 
A  prcfent  deity  the  vaulted  roofs  icbound: 

With  ravifli'd  ears 

The  monarch  hear*, 

Affumes  the  god, 

AfFeds  to  nod, 
And  feems  to  make  the  fpheres. 

CHORUS; 

With  ravrfl'd  ears 
The  minarcb  hearty 
Ajfumes  the  god, 
Affetls  to  tod, 
And  feems  to  flake  tie  fiber  ct. 

III. 

The  praife  of  Bacchus  then,  the  fweet  mufician  fung 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 

Sound  the  trumpets ;  beat  the  drums ; 

Flulh'd  with  a  purple  grace 

He  (hews  his  honcil  face  : 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;    he  comes,  he 

comes. 
Bacchus,  every  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  firft  ordain ; 
Bacchus'  bleflings  are  a  treafure, 
Drinking  is  the  foldier's  plcafurc  J 
Rich  the  treafure, 
Sweet  the  pleafure, 
Sweet  is  pleafure  after  paint 
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CHORUS. 


are  a  treafurf, 
Drinking  it  tbefoldier's  pleafure  ; 

Rich  the  treafure, 

Sweet  the  fleafure; 
Sweet  is  pleafure  after  fain, 

IV. 

Sooth'd  with  the  found,  the  king  grew  vain  ; 

Fought  all  hi*  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes  ;  and  thrice  flew 

the  ilain. 

The  mafter  faw  the  madnefs  rife  ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defy'd, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chofe  a  mournful  Mufe 
Soft  pity  to  infufe  : 
He  fung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  fevere  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  eftate, 

And  weltring  in  his  blood  ; 
t)eferted,  at  his  utmofl  need, 
By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed  : 
OB  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  clofe  his  eyes. 
With  down-caft  looks  the  joylefs  vidor  fate 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  foul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  figh  he  ftole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 


CHORUS. 

Revelving  in  his  alter'd  foul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  beloiv  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  aftgh  be  fole  ,• 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 


The  mighty  mailer  fmil'd,  to  fee 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
'Twa*  but  a  kindred  found  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  fweet,  in  Lydian  meafures, 
Soon  he  footh'd  his  foul  to  pleafures. 
War,  he  fung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  flill  beginning, 
Fighting  ftill,  and  ftill  deftroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying  : 
Lovely  Thais  fits  befide  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  ikies  with  loud  applaufe  ; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Mufic  won  the  caufe 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care 
And  figh'd  and  look'd,  figh'd  and  look'c 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  figh'd  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs'c 
Ths  vanmailh'd  vi&or  funk  upon  her  breaft. 


CHORUS. 


The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  paint 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 

Andfigh'd  and  looked,  andftgb'd  and  looPa*, 
Sighed  and  look'd,  andfigtid  again  : 
t  length,  ivit\>  love  and  wine  at  once  ofprefs'd, 
'be  vanquifi'd  viclorfunk  upon  her  breajl. 


ow  ftrike  the  golden  lyt;e  again  : 
louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  (train. 
Jreak  his  bands  of  ileep  afunder, 
nd  roufe  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  found 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head  : 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd,  he  ftares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  furies  arife  : 
See  the  fnakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hifs  in  their  hair, 
And  the  fparkles  that  fhih  from  their  eyes  I 

Behold  a  ghaftly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 
?hofe  are  Grecian  ghofts,  that  in  battle  were  ftairt, 
And  unbury'd  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
3ehold  how  they  tofs  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Perfian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hoilile  gods.       7  . 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  feiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  deflroy; 
Thai*  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 


CHORUS. 

And  the  ting  feiz  d  a  flambeau  ivitb  zeal  to  dejlroy  ; , 

Thais  led  the  "way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And)  like  another  Helen,  fir 'J  another  Troy. 

VII. 

Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to  bloviCa 

While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 

And  founding  lyre, 

Could  fwell  the  foul  to  rage,  or  kindle  foft  defire. 
At  laft  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  fweet  eiithufiaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  folcmn  founds,      [fore. 
With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  be- 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  ikies  j 

She  drew  an  angel  down, 
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GRAND  CHORUS. 
A  t  lajt,  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Javentrefs  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
fbtftveet  entb'iftajltfrom  her  facredjlore , 
Enlargd  the  former  narroiu  bounds , 
And  added  length  to  folemn  founds 9 


With  nature '  s  mother-ivit',  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotbeus  yitld  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  croivn  ; 

He  raiz'd  a  mortal  to  tbejkies  ; 

She  dreiv  an  angel  doiun. 


- 


XIII. 


THE  SECULAR  MASQUE. 


Enter  JANUS. 

jANtrs.   GBRONOS,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace, 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  fun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold  the  goal  in  fight, 
Spread  thy  fans  and  wing  thy  flight. 

Enter  CHRONOS  •with  a  fey  tie  in  its  hand,  and  a  globe 

on  bis  back  ;  which  be  Jets  doivn  at  bis  entrance. 
CHRONOS.    Weary,  weary  of  my  weight, 
Let  me,  let  me  droop  my  freight, 

And  leave  the  world  behind. 
I  could  not  bear, 
Another  year, 
The  load  of  human-kind. 

Enter  MoMUS  laughing.  [done, 

MOM os.  Ha !  ha !  h* !  ha !  ha !  ha !  well  haft  thou 
To  lay  down  thy  pack, 
And  lighten  thy  back, 
The  world  was  a  fool,  e'er  fince  it  begun, 
AndfinceneithtrJanusjnorChronoSjnorl, 
Can  hinder  the  crimes, 
Or  mend  the  bad  times, 
'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry. 
Cho.  of  all  three.      'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry. 
JANVS.     Since  Momus  comes  to  laugh  below, 

Old  Time  begin  the  (how, 
That  he  may  fee,  in  every  fcene, 
"What  changes  in  this  age  have  been. 
CHRONOS.  Then,  goddefs  of  the  filver  bow,  begin. 
[Horns,  or  hunting  muf:c,  ivitbiM.] 

Enter  DIANA. 
DIANA.  With  horns  and  with  hounds,  I  awaken 

the  day ; 

And  hyc  to  the  woodland-walks  away ; 
I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buflcin'd  foon, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  moon. 


I  courfe  the  fleet  ftag,unkennel'd  the  fox, 
And  chace  the  wild  goats  o'er  fummits 

of  rocks, 
With  fhouting  and  hooting  we  pierce 

through  the  iky,  [CIT' 

And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the 

Cho,  of  all.    With  Jhauting    and    hooting    ive  fierce 

through  the  fly, 
And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry* 

JANUS.     Then  our  age  was  in 't's  prime, 
CHRONOS. Free  from  rage  : 

DIANA.     And  free  from  crime. 

MOMUS.   A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking, 

Laughing,  quaffingjand  unthinking  time. 

Cho.  of  all.   Then  our  age  ivas  in  '/'/  prime, 

Free  from  rage,  and  free  from  crime. 
A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking, 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 
[Dance  of  Diana' s  attendants .] 

Enter  MARS. 

MARS.      Infpire  the  vocal  brafs,  infpire ; 
The  world  is  paft  its  infant  age : 
Arms  and  honour, 
Arms  and  honour, 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire, 
And  kindle  manly  rage. 
Mars  has  look'd  the  fky  to  red  ; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,  is  fled, 
Plenty,  peace, and  pleafure  fly; 

T^he  fprightly  green, 
In  woodland  walks,  no  more  is  feen ; 
The  Sprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Ty- 

riaa  dye. 

Cho.  of  all.   Plenty,  petce,  &c. 
MARS,      Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum ; 
Through  all  the  world  around, 


SONGS. 


Sound  a  reveille,  found,  found, 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 
Cho.  of  all-    Sound  the  trumpet,   &c. 
MOMUS,  Thy  fword  within  the  fcabbard  keep, 

And  let  mankind  agree  ; 
Better  the  world  were  faft  afleep, 
Then  kept  awake  by  thee. 
The  fools  are  only  thinner, 

With  all  our  coft  and  care ; 
Bat  neither  fide  a  winner, 

For  things  are  as  they  were. 
Cho.  of  all.   The  foolt  are  only,  &<:. 

Enter  VENU8. 

VENWS.     Calms  appear,  when  ftorms  are  paft; 
Love  will  have  his  hour  at  laft  ; 
Nature  is  my  kindly  oare  ; 
Mars  deftroys,  'and  I  repair  : 
Take  me,  take  me,  while  you  may, 
Venus  comes  not  every  day. 

Cho.  of  all.  Take  her,  take  her,  &c. 

CflRONos.The  world  was  then  fo  light, 
I  fcarcely  felt  the"weight ; 


Joy 
But 
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oy  ruPd  the  day,  and  love  the  night. 
t  fince  the  queen  of  pleafure  left  the 

ground, 
I  faint,  I  lag, 
And  feebly  drag 
The  ponderous  orb  around. 
MOMUS.  All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout; 
Point-  ••) 

ing  to  >  Thy  chace  had  a  beaft  in  view  j 
Diana.  ) 

To  Mars.]  Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about  ', 
To  Venus.]  Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
JANUS.     'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out, 
CHRONps.And  time  to  begirt  a  new. 
Cho.  of  all.  All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout; 
Thy  cbace  had  a  beajl  in  view; 
Thy  "wars  brought  nothing  about; 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
'  Tis  "well  an  old  age  is  out, 
jftnd  time  to  begin  anew. 

Dance  of  huntfmen,  nymphs,  warriors,  and  lovers, 


XV. 
SONG 

OF  A  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS  MISTRESS, 

WHO  BEING  CROSS'D  BY  THEIR  FRIENDS,  FELL  MAD  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER; 
AND  NOW  FIRST  MEET  IN  BEDLAM. 


[Music  within.] 

The  Lovers  enter  at  oppojite  doors,  each  held  by  a 

Keeper. 

FHYLLIS.LOOK,  look,  I  fee — I  fee  my  love  ap 
pear! 

'Tis  he — 'Tis  he  alone; 
For,  like  him,  there  is  none  : 
'Tis  the  dear,  dear  man,  'tis  thee,  dear. 
AMYNTAS.  Hark !  the  winds  war ; 
The  foamy  waves  roar ; 
I  fee  a  fhip  afar  : 
Tofling  and  tofling,  and  making  to  the 

ftiore  : 

But  what's  that  I  view, 
So  radiant  of  hue, 
VOL.  VI. 


St.  Hermo,  St.  Hermo,  that  fits  upotf 

the  fails  ? 
Ah  !  No,  no,  no. 

St.  Hermo,  never,  never  fhone  fo  bright ; 
•'Tis  Phyllis,  only  Phyllis,  can  {hoot  fo 

fair  a  light : 
'Tis  Phyllis,  'tis  Phyllis,  that  faves  the 

fhip  alone, 
For  all  the  winds  are  hufti'd,  and  the 

dorm  is  overblown. 
PHYLLIS.  Let  me  go,  let  me  run,  let  me  fly  to 

his  arms. 

AMYNTAS.  If  all  the  fates  combine, 
And  all  the  furies  join, 
I'll  force  my  way  ra  Phyllis,  and  break 
through  the  charm, 
M 
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\JJere  tley  Irealfrom  tleir  keeffrsy  run 

to  each  otber,  and  embrace.'] 
PHYLLIS.  Shall  I  marry  the  man  I  love  ? 

And  lhall  I  conclude  my  pains  ? 
Now  blefs'd  be  the  powers  above, 
1  feel  the  blood  bound  in  my  veins ; 
"With  a  lively  leap  it  began  to  move, 
And  the  vapours  leave  my  brains. 
AMYNTAS.Bodyjoin'd  to  body,  and  heart  join'd 

to  heart, 
To  make  Awe  of  the  cure,. 


Go  call  the  man  in  black,  to  mumbj 

o'er  his  part. 

PHYLLIS.  But  fuppofe  he  fhould  ftay — 
AMYNTAS.  At  word  if  he  delay, 

' Tis  a  work  muft  be  done, 
We'll  borrow  but  a  day, " 
And  the  better,  the  fooner  begun, 
Cho.  of  both.  At  ii'orjl  if  he  delay,  &c. 

\jThey  run  out  together  hand  in  ban 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 


PROLOGUE, 


SPOKEN  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSE  ACTING  AFTER 

THE  FIRE. 


So  fliipwreck'd  paflengers  efcape  to  land, 

So  look  they,  when  on  the  hare  beach  they  ftand 

Dropping  and  cold,  and  their  firfl  fear  fcarce  o'er, 

£xpe£ing  famine  on  a  defert  fliore. 

From  that  hard  climate  we  muft  wait  for  bread, 

"Whence  ev'n  the  natives,  forc'd  by  hunger,  fled. 

Our  ftage  docs  human  chance  prefent  to  view, 

But  ne'er  before  was  feen  fo  fadly  true  : 

You  are  chang'd  too,  and  your  pretence  to  fee 

Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity. 

Your  own  provifions  furnifh  otlt  our  feafts, 

While  you  the  founders  make  yourfelvcs  the  guefts. 

Of  all  mankind  befide  fate  had  fome  care, 

But  for  poor  wit  no  portion  did  prepare, 

*Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and  fair. 


You  cherifh'd  it,  and  now  its  fall  you  mourri, 
"Which  blind  unmanner'd  zealots  make  their  feorr/j 
Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  oh  the  ftage, 
Which  fpar'd  not  temples  in  its  furious  rage. 
But  as  our  new-built  city  rifes  higher, 
So  from  old  theatres  may  new  afpire, 
Since  fate  contrives  magnificence  by  fire. 
Our  great  metropolis  does'  far  furpafs 
Whate'er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was  : 
Our  wit  as  far  does  foreign  wit  excel, 
And  like  a  king,  fliould  in  a  palace  dwell. 
But  we  with  golden  hopes  are  tamly  fed, 
Talk  high,  and  entertain  you  in  a  fhed  : 
Your  prefence  here,  for  which  we  humbly  Aie, 
Will  grace  old  theatres,  and  build  up  new. 


II. 


PROLOGUE, 


(SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSE, 
MARCH  26.  1674. 


A  PLAIN  built  houfe,  after  fo  long  a  flay, 
will  fend  you  half  unfatisfy'd  away  ; 
When,  fall'n  from  your  expected  pomp,  you  find. 
A  bare  convenience  only  is  defign'd. 


You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  finning  all  with  gold, 
Our  mean  ungilded  flage  will  fcorn,  we  fear, 
And,  for  the  homely  room,  difjain  the'checr., 
M  i] 
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They,  who  arc  by  your  favours  wealthy  made, 
With  mighty  fums  may  carry  on  the  trade  : 
We,  broken  bankers,  half  deftroy'd  by  fire, 
With  our  fmall  (lock  to  humble  roofs  retire ; 
Pity  eur  loft,  while  you  their  pomp  admire. 
For  fame  and  hon«ur  we  no  longer  ftrive, 
We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live  : 
Unable  to  fupport  their  vaft  expence, 
Who  build  and  treat  with  fuch  magnificence  ; 
That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age, 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  ftage. 
Great  neighbours  envioufly  promote  excefs, 
While  they  impofe  their  fplendour  on  the  lefs. 
But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vaft  eftate, 
Th'  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate, 
The  dangling  knee-fringe,  and  the  bib-cravat. 
Yet  if  fome  pride  with  want  may  be  allow'd, 
We  in  our  plainnefs  may  be  juftly  proud  : 
Our  royal  maftec  will'd  it  mould  be  fo ; 
Whate'er  he's  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no  fliew  : 


i 


That  facred  name  gives  ornament  and  grac«, 
And,  like  his  ftamp,  makes  bafeft  metals  pafs. 
'Twere  folly  now  a  ftately  pile  to  raife, 
To  build  a  playhoufc  while  you  throw  down  play 
While  fcenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign 
And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  difdain  : 
While  troop s  of  famifti'd  Frenchmen  hither  driv 
And  laugh  at  thofe  upon  whofe  alms  they  live  : 
Old  Englifh  authors  vanifh,  and  give  place 
To  thefe  new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race. 
More  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  fubmit : 
You're  now  grown  vaflals  to  them  in  your  wit, 
Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops  ad-' 

vance,  < 

The  mighty  merits  of  their  men  of  France,       ( 
Keep  time,  cry  Bon,  and  humour  the  cadence, 
Well,  pleale  yourfelves ;  but  fure  'tis  underffood 
That  French  machine*  have  ne'er  done  Englan 

good. 

I  would  not  prophefy  our  houfe's  fate : 
But  while  vain  Ihews  and  fcenes  you  over-rate, 

'Tis  to  be  fear'd 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  houfe  o'erthrew, 
Machines  and  tempefts  will  deftroy  the  new. 


III. 


EPILOGUE,  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 


THOUGH  what   our  Prologue  faid  was  fadly 

true, 

Yet,  gentlemen,  our  homely  houfe  is  new 
A  charm  that  feldom  fails  with — wicked  you 
A  country  lip  may  have  the  velvet  touch  ; 
Though  (he's  no  lady,  you  may  think  her  iuch  : 
A  ftrong  imagination  may  do  much. 
Hut  you,  loud  firs,  who  through  your  curls   look 
Critics  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig,       [big, 
Who  lolling  on  our  foremoft  benches  fit, 
And  (till  charge  firft,  the  true  forlorn  or  wit; 
Whofe  favours,  like  the  fun,  warm  where  you 

roll, 

Yet  you,  like  him,  have  neither  heat  nor  foul; 
So  may  your  hat«  your  i'oretops  never  prefs, 
Untouch'd  your  ribbons,  facred  be  your  drefs ; 
vSo-  may  you  flowly  to  old  age  advance, 
And  have  th'  excufe  of  youth  for  ignorance : 
bo  may  fop-corner  full  of  noife  remain, 
And  drive  far  off  the  dull  attentive  train  ; 
So  may  your  midnight  ftowcrings  happy  prove, 
Aud  moining  batteries  force  y«ur  way  to  love  ; 


So  may  not  France  your  warlike  hands  recal, 
But  leave  you  by  each  other's  fwords  to  fall : 
As  you  come  here  to  ruffle  vizard  punk, 
When  fober,  rail,  and  roar  when  you  arc  drunk. 
But  to  the  wits  we  can  fome  merit  plead, 
And  urge  what  by  thcmielves  has  oft  been  faid  : 
Our  houfe  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  fcights 
Of  ill  pav'd  ftreets,  and  long  dark  winter  nights. 
The  Flanders  horfes  from  a  cold  bleak  road, 
Where  bears  in  furs  dare  fcarcely  look  abroad  ; 
The  audience  from  worn  plays  and  fuftian  fluff, 
Of  rhyme,  more  naufeous  than  three  boys  in  buff. 
Though  in  their  houfe  the  poets  heads  appear, 
We  hope  we  may  prefume  their  wits  are  here. 
Thebeft  which  they  referv'd  they  now  will  play,"J 
For,  like  kind  cuckolds,  though  w've  not  the  / 
way  f 

To  pleafe,  we'll  find  you  abler  men  who  may.  3 
If  they  mould  fail,  for  laft  recruits  we  breed  "S 
A  troop  of  friflcing  Monficurs  to  fuccced  :  f 
You  know  the  French  fure  cards  at  time  of  T/ 
need.  J 
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IV. 

PROLOGUE, 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  1674. 

SPOKEN  BT  MR.  HART. 


POETS,  your  fubje&s,  have  their  parts  affign'd 
T'  unbend,  and  to  divert  their  fovereign's  mind  : 
When  tir'd  with  following  nature,  you  think  fit 
To  feek  repofe  in  the  cool  fhades  of  wit, 
And,  from  the  fweet  retreat,  with  joy  fnrvey 
What  refts,  and  what  is  conquer'd,  of  the  way. 
Here,  free  yourfelves  from  envy,  care,  and  ftrife, 
You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life : 
Safe  in  our  fcene,  through  dangerous  courts  you 
And,  undebauch'd,  the  vice  of  cities  know,     [go, 
Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought, 
As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought ; 
And  man,  the  little  world,  before  you  fet, 
As  once  the  fphere  of  cryftal  fhew'd  the  great. 
Bleft  fure  are  you  above  all  mortal  kind, 
If  to  your  fortunes  you  can  fait  your  mind : 
Content  to  fee,  and  (him,  thofe  ills 'we  fhew, 
And  crimes  on  theatres  alone  to  know. 
With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  authors  writ, 
And  beg  from  you  the  value  of  their  wit : 


That  Shakfpeare's,  Fletcher's,  and  great  Jonfon's 

,  claim, 

May  be  renew'd  from  thofe  who  gave  them  fame. 
None  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear; 
For  Mufes  fo  fevere  are  worfhip'd  here, 
That,  confcious  of  their  faults,  they  Ihun  the  eye,  "^ 
And,  as  profane,  from  facred  places  fly, 
Rather  than  fee  th'  offended  God,  and  die.         J 
We  bring  no  imperfections,  but  our  own  ; 
Such  faults  as  made  are  by  the  makers  fhewn  t 
And  you  have  been  fo  kind,  that  we  may  boaft, 
The  greateft  judges  flill  can  pardon  rnoft. 
Poets  muft  ftoop,  when  they  would  plcafe  our  pit, 
Debas'd  ev'n  to  the  level  of  their  wit ; 
Difduining  that,  which  yet  they  know  will  take, 
Hating  themfelves  what  their  applaufe  muft  make. 
But  when  to  praife  from  you  they  would  afpire, 
Though  they  like   eagles  mount,  your  Jove  in 

higher. 

So  far  your  knowledge  all  their  power  tranfcend*, 
As  what  ihould  be  beyond  what  is  extends. 


V. 

PROLOGUE  TO  CIRCE. 

[BY    DR.   DEVENANT,    1675.] 


WERE  you  but  half  fo  wife  as  you're  fevere,         I  The  fex,  that  beft  does  pleafure  underftand, 
Our  youthful  poet  Ihould  not  need  to  fear ;  |  Will  always  choofe  to  err  on  t'  other  hand. 

To  his  green  years  your  cenfures  you  would  fuit,    I  They  check  not  him  that's  aukward  in  delight, 
Not  blafi.  the  bUffom,  but  expedl  tUe  fruit,  ]  But  clap  the  young  rogue's  cheek,and  fet  hiuirijih 

Miij 
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Thus  heirten'd  well,  and  flefh'd  upon  his  prey, 

The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day. 

Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  firft  young  flight, 

Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Arbaces  write  ; 

But  hopp'd  about,  and  fhort  excurfions  made     ~l 

From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid,      > 

And  each  wa<  guilty  of  fome  flighted  maid.       J 

Shakfpeare's  own  Mufe  her  Pericles  firft  bore  ; 

The  prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor : 

'Tis  miracle  to  fee  a  firft  good  play; 

All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Cbriftmas-day. 
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A  flender  poet  muft  have  time  to  gr«w, 
And  fpread  and  burnifh  as  his  brothers  do. 
Who  ftill  looks  lean,  fure  with  fome  pox  is  curft  : 
But  no  man  can  be  Falftaff-fat  at  firft. 
Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  effays. 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praife, 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies  : 
He's  not  yet  fed  enough  for  facrifice. 
Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not  grudge, 
He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge. 


VI. 

EPILOGUE, 

Intended  to  have  been  fpoken  by 
LADT  HEN.    MAR. 
WHEN  CALISTO  WAS  ACTED  AT  COURT. 


A  s  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain ; 
I'll  now  afiume  my  native  fhape  again. 
I'm  weary  to  be  fo  unkindly  us'd, 
And  would  not  be  a  god  to  be  refus'd. 
State  grows  uneafy  when  it  hinders  love; 
A  glorious  burden,  which  the  wife  remove. 
Now  as  a  nymph  I  need  not  fuc,  nor  try 
The  force  of  any  lightning  but  the  eye. 
Beauty  and  youth  more  than  a  God  command  ; 
No  Jove  could  e'er  the  force  of  thefc  withftand. 
*Tis  here  that  fovereign  power  admits  difpute ; 
Beauty  fometimes  is  juftly  abfolute. 
Our  fullen  Catos,  whatfoe'er  they  fay, 
Fv'n  while  they  frown  and  didlate  laws,  obey. 
You,  mighty  fir,  our  bonds  more  eafy  make, 
And  gracefully,  what  all  muft  fuffer,  take  : 
Above  thofe  forms  the  grave  affedl  to  wear; 
^or  'tis  not  to  be  wife  to  be  fevcrc. 


True  wifdom  may  fome  gallantry  admit, 
And  foften  bufmefs  with  the  charms  of  wit. 
Thefe   peaceful  triumphs   with   your  cares   you 

bought, 

And  from  the  midft  of  fighting  nations  brc  ^ht, 
You  only  hear  it  thunder  from  afar, 
And  fit  in  peace  the  arbiter  of  war  ; 
Peace,  the  loath'd  manna,  which  hot  brains  def- 

pife. 

You  knew  its  worth,  and  made  it  early  prize  : 
And  in  its  happy  leifure  fit  and  fee 
The  promifes  of  more  felicity  : 
Two  glorious  nymphs  of  your  own  godlike  line, 
Whofe   morning  rays  like  noontide  finite   and 

fhine  : 

Whom  you  to  fuppliant  monarchs  fball  difpofe, 
To  bind  youi  friends,  and  to  difann  your  foci. 
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VII. 

EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  MAN  OF  MODE,  OR  SIR  FOPLING  FLUTTER. 

[By  Sir  G  E  O  R  G  E    E  T  H  E  R  E  G  E,  1676.]  , 


IMosT  modern  wits  fuch  monftrous  fools  have 

(hewn, 

'They  feem  not  of  heaven's  making,  but  their  own. 
Thofe  naufeous  harlequins  in  farce  may  pafs ; 
But  there  goes  more  to  a  fubftantial  afs  : 
Some  thing  of  -man  muft  he  expos'd  to  view, 
That,  gallants,  they  may  more  referable  you. 
Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  fo  nicely  writ, 
The  ladies  would  miftake  him  for  a  wit ; 
And,  when  he  fmgs,  talks  loud,  and  cocks  would  cry, 
I  vow,  methinks,  he's  pretty  company  : 
So  brifk,  fo  gay,  fo  travel'd,  fo  refin'd, 
As  he  took  pains  to  graffupon  his  kind. 
True  fops  help  nature's  work,  and  go  to  fchool, 
To  file  and  finifh  God  Almighty's  fool. 
Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him  can  call; 
He's  knight  o'  th  fhire,  and  reprefents  you  all. 
From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whate'er  he  can ; 
Legion's  his  name,  a  people  iu.  a  man. 


His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  fnow-ball  grows. 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow; 
One  taught  the  tofs,  and  one  the  new  French 

wallow. 

His  fword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  defign'd; 
And  this^  the  yard-long  fnake  he  twirls  behind. 
From  one  the  facred  periwig  he  gain'd, 
Which  wind 'ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  pro- 

phan'd. 

Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 
Which  with  a  fhog  cafts  all  the  hair  before, 
Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back, 
And  rifes  with  a  water-fpaniel  make. 
As  for  his  fongs,  the  ladies  dear  delight, 
Thefe  fure  he  took  from  moft  of  you  who  write* 
Yet  every  man  is  fafe  from  what  he  fear'd  j 
For  no  one  fool  is  hunted  from  the  herd. 


VIII. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  MITHRIDATES,  KING  OF  PONTUS. 
[By  Mr.  N.  L  E  E,  1678.] 


YOU'VE  feen  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers  die  : 
And  much  you  care  5  for  moft  of  you  will  cry, 
'Twas  a  juft  judgment  on  their  conftancy. 
Tor,  heaven  be  thank'd,  we  live  in  fuch  an  age, 
When  no  man  dies  for  love,  but  on  the  ftage  : 
And  ev'n  thofe  martyrs  are  but  rare  in  plays ; 
A.  curfed  fign  how  much  true  faith  decays. 


Love  is  no  more  a  violent  defire ; 
'Tis  a  mere  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 
In  all  our  fex,  the  name  examin'd  well, 
'Tis  pride  to  gain,  and  vanity  to  tell. 
In  woman,  'tis  of  fubtle  intereft  made  : 
Curfc^on  4ie  punk  that  made  it  firft  a  trade  ! 
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She  firft  did  wit's  prerogative  remove, 
And  made  a  fool  prefume  to  prate  of  love. 
J  ,et  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold ; 
But  glorious  beauty  is  not  to  be  fold  : 
Or,  if  it  be,  'tis  at  a  rate  fo  high, 
That  nothing  but  adoring  it  fhould  buy. 


Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boafling  fparc ; 

They  purchafo  but  fophifticated  ware. 

Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 

Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat. 

Men  bat  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way ; 

And  women  fight,  like  Swiffers,  for  their  pay. 
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IX. 


PROLOGUE  TO  CJESAR  BORGIA, 

[By  Mr.  N.  LEE,  1 680.] 


TH'  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  trail'd  a  pen, 
Lives  not  to  pleafc  himfelf,  but  other  men  ; 
Is  always  drudging,  waftes  his  life  and  blood, 
Yet  only  cat*  and  drinks  what  you  think  good, 
"What  praife  foe'er  the  poetry  deferve, 
Yet  every  fool  can  bid  the  poet  ftarve. 
That  fumbling  letcher  to  revenge  is  bent, 
Bccaufe  he  thinks  himfelf  or  whore  is  meant : 
Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  fwarms ; 
From  Leadenhall  to  Ludgate  is  in  arms  : 
"Were  there  no  fear  of  Antichrift  or  France, 
In  tlic  bleft  time  poor  poets  live  by  chance. 
Either  you  come  not  here,  or,  as  you  grace 
Some  old.  acquaintance,  drop  into  the  place, 
Carelefs  and  qualmifli  with  a  yawning  face  : 
You  fleep  o'er  wit,  and  by  my  troth  you  may 
Moft  of  your  talents  lie  another  way. 
"You  love  to  hear  of  fomc  prodigious  tale, 
The  bell  that  toll'd  alone,  or  Irifh  whale. 
JJews  is  your  food,  and  you  enough  provide, 
Both  for  yourfelves,  and  all  the  world  befidc. 


One  theatre  there  is  of  vaft  r?fort, 
Which  whilome  of  Requefts  was  called  the  Couit  j 
Bat  now  the  great  Exchange  of  News  'tis  hight, 
And  full  of  hum  and  buz  from  noon  till  night. 
Up  flairs  and  down  you  run,  as  for  a  race, 
And  each  man  wears  three  nations  in  his  face. 
So  big  you  look,  though  claret  you  retrench, 
That,  arm'd  with  bottled  ale,  you  huff  the  French. 
But  all  your  entertainment  ftill  is  fed 
By  villains  in  your  own  dull  ifland  bred. 
Would  you  return  to  us,  we  dare  engage 
To  fhew  you  better  rogues  upon  the,  ftage. 
You  know  no  poifon  but  plain  ratfbane  here ; 
Death's  more  refin'd,  and  better  bred  elfewhere. 
They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy   _  ^ 

By  fmelling  a  perfume  to  make  you  die ; 
A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  fnuff-box  by.  3 
Murder's  a  trade,  fo  known  and  pra&is'd  there, 
That  'tis  infallible  as  is  the  chair. 
But,  mark  their feaft,  you  fhall  behold  fuch  pranks; 
The  pope  fays  grace,  but  'tis  the  devil  gives  thanks. 


X. 
PROLOGUE  TO  SOPHONISBA. 

AT    OXFORD,    1680, 


THESPIS,  the  firft  profeffor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes,  fung  ballads  from  a  cart. 
To  prove  thii  true,  if  Latin  be  no  trefpafs, 
Dicmir  &  plauftm  vcxiffc  Poemata  Thefpis. 


But  .ffifchylus,  fays  Horace  in  fume  page, 
Was  the  firft  mountebank  that  trod  the  ftage : 
Yet  Athens  never  knew  your  learned  fport 
Of  toffing  poets  in  a  tennis-court. 
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But  'tis  the  talent  of  our  Englifh  nation, 
Still  to  be  plotting  feme  new  reformation : 
And  few  years  hence,  if  anarchy  goes  on, 
Jack  Prefbyter  fhall  here  erect  his  throne, 
Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a  day, 
And  every  prayer  be  longer  than  a  play. 
Then  all  your  heathen  wits  fhall  go  to  pot, 
For  difbelieving  of  a  Popifli-plot : 
Your  poets  fhall  be  us'd  like  infidels, 
And  worft  the  author  of  the  Oxford  bells: 
Nor  fhoold  we  'fcape  the  fentence,  to  depart, 
Ev'n  iu  our  firft  original,  a  cart. 


No  zealous  brother  there  -would  want  a  ftone, 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan  : 
Religion,  learning,  wit,  would  be  fuppreft, 
Rags  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the  bead 
Scot,  Suarez,  Tom  of  Aquin,  muft  go  dowu, 
As  chief  fupporters  of  the  triple  crown  ; 
And  Ariftotle's  for  deflru&ion  ripe; 
Some  fay,  he  calPd  the  foul  an  organ-pipe, 
Which  by  fome  little  help  of  derivation, 
Shall  then  be  prov'd  a  pipe  of  iufpinuion. 
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IF  yet  there  be  a  few  itiat  take  delight 
In  that  which  reafonable  men  fhould  write ; 
To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night. 
The  reft  may  fatisfy  their  curious  itch 
With  city  gazettes,  or  fome  factious  fpcech, 
Or  whate'er  libel,  for  the  public  good, 
Stirs  up  the  fhrove-tide  crew  to  fire  and  blood. 
Remove  your  benches,  you  apoftate  pit, 
And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit ; 
Go  back  to  your  dear  dancing  on  the  rope, 
Or  fee  what's  worfe,  the  devil  and  the  pope. 
The  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  ftage, 
Methinks,  referable  the  diftracled  age  ; 
Noife,  madnefs,  all  unreafonable  things, 
That  ftrike  at  fenfe,  as  rebels  do  at  kings. 
The  ftyle  of  forty-one  our  poets  write, 
And  you  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty-eight. 
Such  cenfures  our  miftaking  audience  make, 
That  'tis  almoft  grown  fcandalous  to  take. 


They  talk  of  fevers  that  infect  the  brains ; 
But  nonfenfe  is  the  new  diieafe  that  reigns. 
Weak  ftomachs,  with  a  long  difeafe  oppreft, 
Cannot  the  cordials  of  ftrong  wit  digell- 
Therefore  thin  nourifhment  of  farce  ye  chpofe. 
Decoctions  of  a  barley-water  Mufc  : 
A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  you  fick, 
Unlefs  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 
Some  icenes  in    fippets   would    be  worth    our 

time; 
Thofe  would  go  down;  fome  love  that's  poach* 4 

in  rhyme ; 

If  thefe  fhould  fail— 

We  muft  lie  down,  and,  after  all  our  coft, 
Keep  holiday,  like  watermen  in  froft ; 
While   you    turn    players  on  the  world's  great 

ftage, 
And  act  yourfelves  the  farce  of  your  own  age. 


XII. 
EPILOGUE 

TO  A  TRAGEDY  CALLED  TAMERLANE. 

[By  Mr.  SAUNDERS.] 


LADIES,  the  beardlefs  author  of  this  day 
Commends  to  you  the  fortune  of  his  play. 
A  woman  wit  has  often  grac'd  the  ftage; 
But  he's  the  firft  boy-poet  of  our  age. 


Early  as  is  the  year  his  fancies  blow, 
Like  young  Narciffus  peeping  through  the  fnow. 
Thus  Cowley  bloffom'd  foon,  yet  flourifti'd  long; 
Thi?  a  as  forward,  and  may  prove  as  ftrong. 
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Youth  with  the  fair  mould  always  favour  find, 
Or  we  are  damn'd  diflemblers  of  our  kind. 
What's  all  this  lore  they  put  into  our  parts  ? 
'Tis  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  two  young  hearts. 
Should  hag  and  grey-beard  make  fuch  tender^ 
moan,  f 

Faith,  you'd  ev'n  truft  them  to  themfelves  alone,  f 
And  cry,  Let's  go,  here's  nothing  to  be  done.    J 
Since  Love's  our  bufinefs,  as  'tis  your  delight, 
The  young,  who  beft  can  practife,  beft  can  write. 
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What  though  he  be  not  come  to  his  full  povrer, 
He's  mending  and  improving  every  hour. 
You  fly  fhe-jockies  of  the  box  and  pit, 
Are  pleas'd  to  find  a  hot  unbroken  wit : 
By  management  he  may  in  time  be  made, 
But  there's  no  hopes  of  an  old  batter'd  jade  ; 
Faint  and  unnerv'd  he  runs  into  a  fweat, 
And  always  fails  you  at  the  fecond  heat. 


XIII. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  1681. 


THE  fam'd  Italian  Mufe,  whofe  rhymes  advance 

Orlando,  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 

Records,  that,  when  our  wit  and  fenfe  is  flown, 

'Tis  lodg'd  within  the  circle  of  the  moon, 

In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither  foar'd, 

Set  to  his  nofe,  IhufTd  up,  and  was  reftor'd. 

Whate'er  the  ftory  be,  the  moral's  true ; 

The  wit  we  loft  in  town,  we  find  in  you. 

Our  poets  their  fled  parts  may  draw  from  hence, 

And  fill  their  windy  heads  with  fober  fenfe. 

When  London  votes  with  Southwark's  difagree, 

Here  may  they  find  their  long-loft  loyalty. 

Here  Imfy  fenates,  to  th'  old  caufc  inclin'd, 

May  muff  the  votes  their  fellows  left  behind  : 

Your  country  neighbours,  when  their  grain  grows 

dear, 
May  come,  and  find  their  laft  provifion  here  : 


Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  lofs, 

Who   neither    carry'd   back,   nor    brought    one 

crofs. 

We  look'd  what  reprefentatives  would  bring  ; 
But  they  help'd  us,  juft  as  they  did  the  king. 
Yet  we  dcfpair  not ;  for  we  now  lay  forth 
The   Sibyls   books    to   thofe   who   know   theijr 

wor-th ; 

And  though  the  firft  was  facrific'd  before, 
Thefe  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  reftorc. 
Our  podt  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 
To  whom  by  long  prefcription  you  are  kind. 
He,  whofe  undaunted  Mufe,  with  loyal  rage, 
Has  never  fpar'd  the  vices  of  the  age, 
Here  finding  nothing  that  his  fpleen  can  raife, 
Is  forc'd  to  turn  his  fatire  into  praife. 


XIV. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  UPON  HIS  FIRST  APPEARANCE  AT  THE  DUKE'S 
THEATRE,  AFTER  HIS  RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND,  i68z. 


IN  thofe  cold  regions  which  no  fumraers  cheer, 
Where  brooding  darknefs  covers  half  the  year, 
To  hollow  caves  the  fhivering  natives  go  ; 
Bears  range  abroad,  and  hunt  in  track*  of  foovr . 


But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away, 
And  ftars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  run ; 
Happy  who  firft  can  fee  the  glimmering  fun  j 
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The  furly  favage  offspring;  difppear, 
And  curfe  the  bright  fucceffor  of  the  year. 
Yet,  though  rough  bears  in  covert  feek  defence, 
White  foxes  ftay,  with  feeming  innocence  : 
That  crafty  kind  with  day-light  can  difpenfe. 
Still  we  are  throng'd  fo  full  with  Reynard's  race, 
That  loyal  fubjedts  fcarce  can  find  a  place  : 
Thus  modeft  truth  is  caft  behind  the  crowd  : 
Truth  fpeaks  too  low  ;  hypocrify  too  loud. 
Let  them  be  firft  to  flatter  in  fuccefs ; 
ibuty  can  ftay,  but  guilt  has  need  to  prefs ; 
Once,  when  true  zeal  the  fons  of  God  did  call, 
To  make  their  folemn  Ihew  at  Heaven's  Whitehall, 
The  fawning  devil  appear'd  among  the  reft 
And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  beft. 
The  friends  of  Job,  who  rail'd  at  him  before, 
Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times  more. 
Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true  ; 
Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  fue  : 


A  tyrant's  power  in  rigour  is  expreft  ; 
The  father  yearns  in  the  true  prince's  breaft. 
We  grant,  an  o'ergrown  Whig  no  grace  can  mend  j 
But  moft  are  babe?,  that  know  not  they  offend. 
The  crowd,  to  reftlefs  motion  ftill  inclin'dr 
Are  clouds,  that  tack  according  t*  the  wind. 
Driven  by  their  chiefs  they  ftorms  of  hailftorwg 

pour ; 

Then  mourn,  and  foften  to  a  filent  {bower. 
O  welcome  to  this  much-offending  land, 
The  prince  that  brings  forgivenefs  in  his  hand ! 
Thus  angels  on  glad  meffages  appear  : 
Their  firft  falute  commands  us  not  to  fear : 
Thus  heaven,  that  could  conftrain  us  to  obey, 
(With  reverence  if  we  might  prefume  to  fay) 
Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  fovereign  fway  : 
Permits  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ill, 
And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  free-will. 


XV. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 

[By  Mr.  J.BANKg,  1682.] 
SPOKEN  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  THEIR  COMING  TO  THE  HOUSE, 


WHEN  firft  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  fhore, 
And  heaven  had  vow'd  to  curfe  the  ground  no 

more ; 

When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch  faw, 
And  the  new  fcene  of  earth  began  to  draw ; 
The  dove  was  feot  to  view  the  waves  decreafe, 
And  firft  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge  of  peace. 
'Tis  needlefs  to  apply,  when  thofe  appear, 
Who  bring  the  olive,  and  who  plant  it  here. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  the  royal  dove, 
Still  innocent  as  harbinger  of  love  : 
The  ark  is  open'd  to  difmifs  the  train, 
And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 
Tell  me,  ye  powers,  why  fhould  vain  man  pnrO 
With  endlefs  toil,  each  objedt  that  is  new,  [fue,> 
And  for  the  feeming  fubftance  leave  the  true  ?  S 
Why  fhould  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain  good, 
And  loath  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 


Muft  England  ftill  the  fcenes  of  changes  be, 
Toft  and  tempeftuous,  like  our  ambient  fea  ? 
Muft  ftill  our  weather  and  our  wills  agree  ? 
Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have  ; 
Who  that  is  free  would  fight  to  be  a  flave  ? 
Or,  what  can  wars  to  after-times  aflure, 
Of  which  our  prefent  age  is  not  fecure  ? 
All  that  our  monarch  would  for  us  ordain, 
Is  but  t'enjoy  the  blefiings  of  his  reign. 
Our  land's  an  Eden,  and  the  main's  our  fence, 
While  we  preferve  our  ftate  of  innocence  : 
That  loft,  then  beafts  their  brutal  force  employ, 
And  firft  their  lord,  and  then  themfelves  deftroy 
What  civil  broils  have  coft,  we  know  too  well ; 
Oh  !  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell ! 
And  every  heart  confpire,  and  every  tongue, 
Still  to  have  fuch  a  king,  and  this  king  long, 
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XVI. 


AN     EPILOGUE 


FOR  THE  KING'S  HOUSE. 


WE  act  by  fits  and  ftarts,  like  drowning  men, 
But  juft  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 
Let  thofe  who  call  us  wicked  change  their  fenfe  ; 
For  never  men  liv'd  more  on  Providence. 
Not  lottery  cavaliers  are  half  fo  poor, 
Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vocation  whore. 
Not  courts,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the  rents 
Of  the  three  laft  ungiving  parliaments  :' 
So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  divine,       "1 
He  might  have  fpar'd  his  dream  of  fevcn  lean  f 
kine,  I 

And  chang'd  his  vifion  for  the  Mufcs  nine.        J 
The  comet,  that,  they  fay,  portends  a  dearth, 
Was  but  a  vapour  drawn  from  play  -houfe  earth  : 
Pent  there  fince  our  laft  fire,  and,  Lilly  fays, 
Forefhews  our  change  of  ftate,  and  thin  third-days. 
'Tis  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor  ; 
For  then  the  printer's  prefs  would  fuffer  more. 
Their  pamphleteers  each  day  their  venom  fpit ; 
They  thrive  by  treafon,  and  we  ftarve  by  wit. 


Confefs  the  truth,  which  of  you  has  not  laid 
Four  farthings  out  to  buy  the  Hatfield  maid  ? 
Or,  which  is  duller  yet,  and  more  wonld  fpite  us, 
Democritus's  wars  with  Heraclitus  ? 
Such  are  the  authors,  who  have  run  us  down, 
And  execcis'd  you  critics  of  the  town. 
Yet  thefe  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning  rhymes, 
Y'  abufe  yourfelves  more  dully  than  the  times. 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
Is  worn  to  rags,  and  fcribbled  out  of  faftuon. 
Such  harmlefs  thrufts,  as  if,  like  fencers  wife, 
They  had  agreed  their  play  before  their  prize. 
Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the  wil 
lows  ; 

'Tis  juft  like  children  when  they  box  with  pillows. 
Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  fhame  ; 
Let  each  knight-errant,  who  has  wrong'd  a  dame, 
Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  her,  as  he  can, 
The  fatisfa&ion  of  a  gentleman. 


XVII. 
PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  LOYAL  BROTHER  :  OR,  THE  PERSIAN  PRINCE, 
[By  Mr.  SOUTHERN,  i68a.] 


POETS,  like  lawful  monarchs,  rul'd  the  ftage, 
Till  critics,  like  damn'd  Whigs,  dcbauch'd  our'age. 
Mark  how  they  jump :  critics  would  regulate*! 
Our  theatres,  and  Whigs  reform  our  ftate :  / 
Both  pretend  love,  and  both  (plague  rot  them !)  f 
hate.  3 

The  critic  humbly  fecms  advice  to  bring ; 
Th«  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  king  : 


But  one's  advice  into  a  fatire  flides ; 

T*  other's  petition  a  remonftrance  hides. 

Thefe  will  no  taxes  give,  and  thofe  no  pence ; 

Critics  would  ftarve  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince. 

The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  difcards ; 

Juft  fo  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the  guards. 

Guards  are  illegal,  that  drive  foes  away, 

As  watchful  Ihcpherds  that  fright  bcafts  of  prey. 
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Kings,  who  difbaad  fuch  needlefs  aids  as  thefe, 
Are  fafe— 'as  long  as  e'er  their  fubjects  pleafe  : 
And  that  would  be  till  next  queen  Befs's  night  : 
Which  thus  grave  penny  chroniclers  indite. 
Sir  Edmundbury  firft,  in  woful  wife, 
Leads  up  the  fhow,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 
There's  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  her  part, 
And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  her  heart ; 
Who,  to  provoke  revenge,  rides  round  the  fire, 
And,  with  a  civil  conge  does  retire  : 
But  guiltlefs  blood  to  ground  muft  never  fall ; 
There's  Antichrift  behind,  to  pay  for  all. 
The  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appears, 
A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  feventy  years  : 
Whofe  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  implore ; 
For  few  take  pity  on  ap  old  caft-whorc. 
The  devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  lhame,  takes'^ 
part ;  / 

Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  heart ;  f 
Like  thief  and  parfon  in  a  Tyburn-cart.  J 


The  word  is  given,  and,  with  a  loud  huzza, 
The  mitred  moppet  from  his  chair  they  draw  : 
On  the  flain  corpfe  contending  nations  fall : 
Alas  !  what's  one  poor  pope  among  them  all ! 
He  burns ;  now  all  true  hearts  your  triumphs  ring : 
And  next,  for  fafhion,  cry,  God  fave  the  king  1 
A  needful  cry  in  midft  of  fuch  alarms, 
Wiiea  forty  thoufand  men  are  up  in  arms. 
But  after  he's  on**  faved,  to  make  amends,         ~) 
In  each  fucceediug  health  they  damn  his  friends  :  > 
So  God  begins,  but  ftill  the  devil  ends.  j 

What  if  fome  one,  infpir'd  with  zeal,  fhould  call, 
Come,  let's  go  cry,  God  fave  him  at  Whitehall  ? 
His  beft  friends  would  not  like  this  over-care, 
Or  think  him  e'er  the  fafer  for  this  prayer. 
Five  praying  faints  arc  by  an  act  allow'd  ; 
But  not  the  whole  church-militant  in  crowd. 
Yet,  fhould  heaven  all  the  true  petitions  drain 
Of  Prefbyterians,  who  would  kings  maintain, 
Of  forty  thoufan,d,  five  would  fcarcc  remain. 


I 


XVIII. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME. 


A  VIR«IN  poet  was  ferv'd  up  to-day, 
Who,  till  this  hour,  ne'er  cackled  for  a  play. 
He's  neither  yet  a  Whig  nor  Tory-boy  :  -J 

But,  like  a  girl  whom  feveral  would  enjoy,         / 
Begs  leave  to  make  the  beft  of  his  own  natural  f 

toy-  J 

Were  I  to  play  my  callow  author's  game, 
The  king's  houfe  would  inftruct  me  by  the  name. 
There's  loyalty  to  one  ;  I  wifti  no  more  : 
A  commonwealth  founds  like  a  common  whore. 
Let  hulband  or  gallant  be  what  they  will, 
One  part  of  woman  is  true  Tory  ftili. 
If  any  factious  fpirit  fhould  rebel, 
Our  fex,  with  eafc,  can  every  rifmg  quell. 
Then,  as  you  hope  we  fhould  your  failings  hide, 
An  .honeft  jury  for  our  play  provide. 
Whigs  at  their  poets  never  take  offence  ; 
They  fave  dull  culprits,  who  have  murder 'd  fenfe. 
Though  nonfenfe  is  a  naufeous  heavy  mafs, 
The  vehicle  call'd  Faction  makes  it  pafs. 
Faction  in  play's  the  commonwealth. man's  bribe; 
The  leaden  farthing  cf  the  canting  tribe  : 


Though  void  in  payment  laws  and  ilatutcs  make  it, 
The  neighbourhood,  that  knows  the  man,  will 

take  it. 

'Tis  faction  buys  the  votes  of  half  the  pit ; 
Their's  is  the  penfion-parliament  of  wit. 
In  city-clubs  their  venom  let  them  vent ; 
For  there  'tis  fafe,  in  its  own  element. 
Here,  where  their  madnefs  can  have  no  pretence, 
Let  them  forget  themfelves  an  hour  of  fenfe. 
In  one  poor  ifle,  why  fhould  two  factions  be  ? 
Small  difference  in  your  vices  I  can  fee  : 
In  drink  and  drabs  both  fides  too  well  agree. 
Would  there  were  more  preferments  in  the  land  : 
If  places  fell,  the  party  could  not  ftand  : 
Of  this  damn'd  grievance  every  Whig  complains: 
They  grunt  like  hogs  till  they  have  got  their 

grains. 

Mean  time  you  fee  what  trade  our  plots  advance; 
We  fend  each  year  good  money  into  France ; 
And  they  that  know  what  merchandize  we  need, 
Send  o'er  true  Proteftants  to  mend  our  breed. 


. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  GUISE,  1683. 


OUR  play's  a  parallel :  the  Holy  League 
Bego*.  our  Covenant :  Guifards  got  the  Whig: 
Whatc'er  our  hot-brain'd  fheriffis  did  advance 
Was,  like  our  fafliions,  firft  produc'd  in  France ; 
And,  when  wcrn-out,  well  fcourg'd,  and  banifh/d 

there, 

Sent  over,  like  their  godly  beggars,  here,      [gull  ? 
Could  the  fame  trick,  twice  play'd,  our  nation 
It  looks  as  if  the  devil  were  grown  dull, 
Or  ferv'd  us  up,  in  fcorn,  his  broken  meat, 
And  thought  we  were  not  worth  a  better  cheat. 
The  fulfome  Covenant,  one  would  think  in  reafon, 
Had  given  us  all  our  bellies  full  of  treafon  : 
And  yet,  the  name  but  cltang'd,  our  nafty  nation 
Chaws  its  own  excrement,  th*  Affociation. 
'Tis  true  we  have  not  learn'd  their  poifoning  way, 
For  that's  a  mode  but  newly  come  in  play ; 
Betides,  your  drug's  uncertain  to  prevail  • 
But  your  true  Proteftant  can  never  failj 
With  that  compendious  hillrumeut  a  flail. 
Go  on  ;  and  bite,  e'en  though  the  hook  lies  bare  ; 
Twice  in  one  age  expel  the  lawful  heir  : 
Once  more  decide  religion  by  the  ivvord  ; 
And  pur  chafe  lor  us  a  new  tyrant  lord. 


Pray  for  your  king ;  but  yet  your  purfes  fpare  : 
Make  him  not  two-pence  richer  by  your  prayer. 
To  fhew  you  love  him  much,  chaftiie  him  more; 
And  make  him  very  great,  and  very  poor. 
Pufh  him  to  wars,  but  ftill  no  pence  advance  ; 
Let  him  lofe  England,  to  recover  France. 
Cry  freedom  up  with  popular  noify  votes  : 
And  get  enough  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 
Lop  all  the  rights  that  fence  your  monarch's  throne 
For  tear  of  too  much  power,  pray  leave  him  none 
A  noife  was  made  of  arbitrary  fway ; 
But,  in  revenge,  you  Whigs  have  found  a  way, 
An  arbitrary  duty  now  to  pay. 
Let  his  own  fervants  turn,  to  fave  their  (lake  ; 
Glean  from  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  forfakt. 
But  let  fome  Judas  near  his  perfon  ftay, 
To  fwallow  the  laft  fop,  and  then  betray. 
Make  London  independent  of  the  crown  : 
A  realm  apart ;  the  kingdom  of  the  town. 
Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors  : 
And  ignoramus  poets  fcribble  fatires. 
And,  that  your  meaning  none  may  fail  to  fear. , 
Do  what  in  coffee-houfes  you  began ; 
Pull  down  the  mafter,  and  fet  up  the  man. 


xx. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME. 


MUCH  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cqft ; 
And,  faith,  I  doubted  once  the  caufe  was  loft. 
Yet  no  one  man  was  meant ;  nor  great  nor  fmall ; 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamefters,  threw  at  all. 
They  took  no  fingle  aim — 

But,  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and  hearty, 
Huzza' J,  and  fir'd  broadfidcs  at  the  whole  party. 
Duels  at  crimes ;  but,  when  the  caufe  is  right, 
In  battk  every  man  is  bound  to  fight. 


For  what  mould  hinder  me  to  fell  my  fkin 

Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ? 

Sf  defendendo  never  was  a  fin. 

'Tis  a  fine  world,  my  matters,  right  or  wrong, 

The  Whigs  muft  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their  tongw 

They  moft  do  all  they  can — 

But  we,  forfooth,  muft  bear  a  chriftian  mind; 

And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  ty'd  behind. 
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Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down,  'twere  v»  ondrous 

nice, 

To  cry  box  fair •,  and  give  him  time  to  rife. 
When  fortune  favours,  none  but  fools  will  dally  ; 
"Would  any  of  you  fparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipt  youth'  inviting  wink,  ftand  fhall  I ;  fliall  I? 
A  trimmer  cry'd  (that  heard  me  tell  the  flory), 
Fie,  Miftrefs  *  Cook !   faith,  you're  too   rank  a 

Tory  ! 

Wifti  not  Whigs  hang'd,but  pity  their  hard  cafes; 
You  women  love  to  fee  men  make  wry  faces. 
Pray,  Sir,  faid  I,  don't  think  me  fuch  a  Jew ; 
1  fay  no  more ,v but  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Lenetives,  fays  he,  fuit  bell  with  our  condition. 
Jack  Ketch,  fays  I,  's  an  excellent  phyfician. 
I  love  no  blood — Nor  I,  Sir,  as  I  breathe  ; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death. 


We  Trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even  : 
Yes — juft   like   him   that   hung  twixt  hell    and 

heaven. 

Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  ? 
Yes   fure  : — but   you're  for   holding   all    thing* 

fteady : 

Now,  fince  the  weight  hangs  all  on  our  fid«,  bro 
ther, 

You  Trimmer*  fhould,  to  poize  it,  hang  on  t*  other. 
Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  {leering. 
Are  neither  fifh,  nor  flefh,  nor  good  red-herring: 
Not  Whigs  nor  Tories  they ;  nor  this,  nor  that ; 
Not  birds,  nor  beafls ;  but  juft  a  kind  of  bat, 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  caufe, 
With  Tory  wings,  but  whiggifh  teeth  and  claws* 


XXI. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE. 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  TO  THE  PLAY,  BEFORE 
IT  WAS  FORBIDDEN  LAST  SUMMERf, 


TWO  lioufes  join'd,  two  poets  to  a  play  ?  ~) 

YOU  ncify  Whig*  will  fure  be  pleas'd  to-day  ;     j 
It  looks  fo  like  two  Ihricves  the  city  way.  J 

But,  fince  our  difcords  and  divifions  ceafe, 
You,  Bilboa  gallants,  learn  to  keep  the  peace  : 
Make  here  no  tilts  :  let  our  poor  flage  alone ;   ~) 
Or,  if  a  decent  murther  muft  be  done,  > 

Pray  take  a  civil  turn  to  Marybone.  J 

If  not,  I  fwear,  we'll  pull  up  all  our  benches  ; 
Not  for  your  fakes,  but  for  our  orange-wenches : 
For  you  thruft  wide  fometimes;  and  many  afpatk, 
That  miffes  one,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 
This  makes  our  boxes  full ;  for  men  of  fcnfe 
Pay  their  four  {hillings  in  their  own  defence ; 
That  fafe  behind  the  ladies  they  may  flay, 
Peep  o'er  the  fan  f,  and  judge  the  bloody  fray. 
But  other  foes  give  beauty  worfe  alarms ; 
The  foj/e  foeiarum  's  up  in  arms  : 
No  woman's  fame  their  libels  has  efcap'd ; 
Their  ink  runs  venom,  and  their  pens  are  clapt. 
When  fighs  and  prayers  their  ladies  cannot  move, 
They  rail,  write  treafon,  and  turn  Whigs  to  love. 


Nay,  and  I  fear  they  worfe  defigns  advance, 
There's  a  damn'd  love> trick  now  brought  oe'er 

from  France ; 

We  charm  in  vain,  and  drefs,  and  keep  a  pother, 
Whilft  thofe  falfe  rogues  are  ogling,  one  another. 
All  finsbeiides  admit  fome  expiation; 
But  this  againft  our  fex  is  plain  damnation. 
They  join  for  libels  too,  thefe  women-haters; 
And,  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for  fatires  : 
The  beft  on  't  is  they  hurt  not ;  for  they  wear 
Stings  in  their  tails,  their  only  venom's  there, 
'Tis  true,  fome  Ihot  at  firft  the  ladies  hit, 
While  able  markfmen  made,  and  men  of  wit  : 
But  now  the   fools  give  fire,  whofe   bounce  ia 

louder  : 
Aud  yet,  like  mere  train-bands,  they  flioot  but 

\  powder. 

JUibels,  like  plots,  fweep  all  in  their  firfl  fury; 
Then  dwindle  like  an  ignoramus  jury. 
Thus  age  begins  with  touzing  and  with  tumbling; 
But  grunts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  laft  in  fum 
bling. 


*  The  aArefs,  who  fpake  the  epilogue.     N. 

f  Langbaine  fays,  this  play  found  many  enemies  at  its  firft  appearance  on  the  ftage» 

*  Hence  Mr.  Pope's  couplet,  Eflay  on  Criticifm.  ver.  543, 

"  The  modeft  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more, 

^  And  virgiss  fmii'd  at  what  they  blulh'd  before.1' 


If* 
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XXII. 
PROLOGUE. 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

SfOJKEN  £T  MR.  HART,  AT  THE  ACTING  OF  THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 


WHAT    Greece,  when  learning  flourifh'd,  only 

knew, 

Athenian  judges  you  this  day  renew. 
Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done, 
And  here  poetic  prizes  loft  or  won. 
Methinks  I  fee  you,  crown'd  with  olives,  fit, 
And  ftrike  a  facred  horror  from  the  pit. 
A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree,  ~) 

Where  even  the  beft  are  but  by  mercy  free  :      ( 
A  day,   which  none    but  Jonfon  durft  havef 

wifh'd  to  fee.  J 

Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  ufeful  ftage. 
Come  to  be  taught  themfclves  to  teach  the  age. 
A*  your  commifiioners,  our  poets  go, 
To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  fow ; 
In  your  Lycaeum  firft  themfelves  refin'd, 
And  delegated  thence  to  human  kind. 
But  as  ambafiadors,  when  long  from  home, 
For  new  inftru&ions  to  their  princes  come ; 
So  poets,  who  your  j»»  ecepts  have  forgot, 
Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught : 
Follies  and  faults  elfewhere  by  them  are  fhewn, 
But  by  your  manners  they  correct  their  own. 
Th'  illiterate  writer,  emp'ric-like,  applies 
To  minde  difeas'd,  unfafe,  chance  remedies  : 


The  learn'd  in  fchools,  where  knowledge  firft  be* 

gan, 

Studies  with  care  th'  anatomy  of  man  ; 
Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  pailions,  in  their  caufe, 
And  fame  from  fcience,  not  from  fortune,  draws; 
So  Poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  made 
An  art,  in  London  only  is  a  trade. 
There  haughty  dunces,  whofe  unlearned  pen 
Could  ne'er  fpell  grammar,  would  be  reading  men. 
Such  build  their  poems  the  JLucretian  way ; 
So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  play; 
And  if  they  hit  in  order  by  fome  chance, 
They  call  that  nature,  which  is  ignorance. 
To  fuch  a  fame  let  mere  town-wits  afpire, 
And  their  gay  nonfenfe  their  own  cits  admire. 
Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgivenef?  here, 
Would  wifli  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 
He  owns  no  crown  from  thofe  Praetorian  bands, 
But  knows  that  right  is  in  the  fenate's  hands, 
Not  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praife, 
Low  at  the  Mufes  feet  his  wreath  he  lays, 
And,  where  he  took  it  up,  refigns  his  bays. 
Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themfelves  think 
But  'tis  your  fuffrage  makes  authentic  wit.      [fit, 


XXIII. 
EPILOGUE, 

[SPOKEN  BT  THE  SAME.} 


NO  poor  Dutch  peafant,  wing'd  with  all  his  fear, 
Flics  with    more  hafte,  when  the  French  aims 

draw  near, 

Than  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down, 
For  refuge  hither,  from  th'  infe&ed  town : 


Heaven  for  our  fins  this  fummer  has  thought  fit 
To  vifit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit. 
A  French  troop  firft  fwept  all  things  in  its  way ; 
But  thofe  hot  Monfieors  were  too  quick  to  ftay : 
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^fet  to  our  coft,  in  that  fhort  time,  we  find 
They  left  their  itch  of  novelty  behind. 
TJi'  Italian  nlerry-andrews  took  th.eir  place, 
And  quite  debauch'd   the  ftage  with  lewd  gri 
mace  : 

Inftead  of  wit,  and  humours,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  lee  two  hobby- horfes  fight  ; 
Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rufti  lance  rode  in, 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 
For  love  you  heard  how  amorous  afies  bray'd, 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  ferenade. 
Nature  was  out  of  countenance,  and  each  day 
Some  new-born  mOnfter  ihewn  you  for  a  play. 
But  when  all  fail'd,  to  ftrike  the  ftage  quite  dumb, 
Xhofe  wicked  engines  call'd  machines  are  come. 


Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are  play'd, 
And  fhortly  fcenes  in  Lapland  will  be  laid  : 
Art  magic  is  for  poetry  profeft  ; 
And  cats  and  dogs,  and  each  obfcener  beaft, 
To^ which  Egyptian  dotards  Once  did  bow, 
Upon  our  Englifh  ftage  are  worfhip'd  now. 
Witchcraft  reigns  there,  and  raifes  to  renown 
Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  of  the  town, 
Fletcher's  defpU'd,  your  Johnfon's  out  of  fafliion, 
And  Wit  the  only  drug  in  ajl  the  nation. 
In  this  Idw  ebb  oar  wares  to  you  are  {hewn  ; 
By  you  thofe  ftaple  authors  worth  is  known; 
For  wit's  a  manufacture  of  your  own. 
When  you,  who  only  can,  their  fcenes  have  prais'd, 
We'll  baldly  back^  and  fay,  the  price  is  rais'd. 


XXIV. 

EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN  AT  OXFORD,  BY  MRS.  MARSHALL. 


OFT  has  our  poet  wifh'd,  this  happy  feat 
Might  prove  his  fading  Mufe's  laft  retreat : 
I  wonder'd  at  his  wifti,  but  now  I  find 
He  fought  for  quiet,  and  content  of  mind  ; 
Which  noifeful  towns  and  courts  can  never  know, 
And  only  in  the  fhades  like  laurels  grow. 
Youth,  e'er  it  fees  the  world,  here  ftudies  reft, 
And  age  returning  thence  concludes  it  beft. 
What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happinefs 
Yearly  to  (hare,  which  hourly  you  poffefs, 
Teaching  ev'nyou,  while  the  vext  world  we  (hew, 
Your  peace  to  value  more,  and  better  know  ? 
'Tis  all  we  can  return  for  favours  paft, 
Whofe  holy  memory  (hall  ever  laft, 
For  patronage  from  him  whofe  care  prefides 
O'er  every  noble  art,  and  every  fcience  guides  : 


Bathurft,  a  name  the  learn'd  with  reverence  know 
And  fcarcely  more  to  his.  own  Virgil  owe ; 
Whofe  age  e'hjoys  but  what  his  youth  deferv'd, 
To  rule  thofe  Mufes  whom  before  he  ferv'd. 
His  learning,  and  untainted  manners  too, 
We  find,  Athenians,  are  deriv'd  to  you  : 
Such  ancient  hofpitality  there  refts 
In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  firft  Grecian  breafts, 
Whofe  kindnefs  was  religion  to  their  gucfts. 
Such  modefty  did  to  our  fex  appear, 
As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  net  fear, 
Since  each  of  you  was  our  protector  here. 
Converfe  fo  chafte,  and  fo  ftri&  virtue  fhewn, 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Mufes  own. 
Till  our  return,  we  muft  defpair  to  find 
Judges  fo  juft,  fo  knowing,  and  fo  kind. 


1 


XXV. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

DISCORD,  and  plots,  which  have  undone  our  age,     Our  brethren  are  from  Thames  to  Tw^d  de- 


the  fame  ruin  have  o'erwhelm'd  the  ftage. 
houfc  has  fuffer'd  in  the  common  woe, 
e  have  been  troubled  with  Scotch  rebels  too, 
VOL,  VI. 


parted. 

And  of  our  fifters,  all  the  kinder-hearted, 
T^  Edinburgh  gone,  or  coach'd,  or  carted. 
N 
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With  bonny  bluecip  there  they  ac"l  ail  night 
For  Scotch  half-crown,   in  Englifli  three-pence 

hight. 

One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  Falftaff  's  lean, 
There  with  her  fmgle  pcrfon  fill«  the  fcene. 
Another,  with  long  uCe,  and  age  decay'd, 
Div'd  here  old  woman,  and  rofe  there  a  maid. 
Our  trufty  door-keepers  of  former  time 
There  ftrut  and  fwagger  in  heroic  rhyme. 
Take  but  a  copper-lace  to  drugget  fuit, 
And  there's  a  hero  made  without  difpute  : 
And  that,  which  was  a  capon's  tail  before, 
Becomes  a  plume  for  Indian  emperor. 
But  all  his  fubjeds,  to  exprefs  the  care 
Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare : 


Lac'd  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  thing ; 
It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring  ; 
The  Scot,  who  wore  it  would  be  cholen  king. 
But  why  fhould  I  thefe  renegades  defcribe, 
When  you  yeurfelves  have  fcen  a  lewder  tribe  ? 
Teague  has  been  here,  and,  to  this  learned  pit, 
With  Irifh  adtion  flander'd  Englifh  wit : 
You  have  beheld  fuch  barbarous  Macs  appear, 
As  merited  a  fccond  maflacre  : 
Such  as,  like  Cain,  were  branded  with  difgrace, 
And  had  their  country  ft  amp 'd  upon  their  face. 
When  ftrollers  durft  prefume  to  pick  your  purfe, 
We  humbly  thought  our  broken  troop  not  worfe. 
How  ill  foe'er  our  a6Hon  may  deferve, 
Oxford's  a  place  where  wit  can  never  ftarve. 


XXVI. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


THOUGH  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boaft, 
Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  mod  : 
We  love  the  praifes  of  a  learned  pit, 
As  we  remotely  are  ally'd  to  wit. 
We  fpeak  our  poets*  wit ;  and  trade  in  ore, 
,l,ike  thofe,  who  touch  upon  the  golden  ihore  : 
Betwixt  our  judges  can  diftin&ion  make, 
Difcern  how  much,  and  why,  our  poems  take  : 
Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  fenfe,  rejoice ; 
Whether  th'  applaufe  be  only  found  or  voice. 
"When  our  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly, 
Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy  : 
We  doubt  thatfcene  which  does  their  wonder  raife, 
And,  for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their  praife. 
Judge  then,  if  we  who  a<a,  and  they  who  write, 
Should  not  be  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 
London  likes  grofsly ;  but  this  nicer  pit 
Examines,  fathoms  all  the  depths  of  wit; 
The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ;  [not. 

Knows  what  fliould  juftly  pleafe.and  what  (hould 


Nature  herfelf  lies  open  to  your  view ; 

You  judge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is  true, 

Where  outlines  falfe,  and  colours  feem  too  faint, 

Where  bunglers  dawb,  and  where  true  poets  paint 

But,  by  the  facred  genius  of  this  place, 

By  every  Mufe,  by  each  domeftic  grace,    ' 

Be  kind  to  wit,  which  but  endeavours  well, 

And,  where  you  judge,  prefumes  not  to  excel 

Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  come, 

As  nations  fued  to  be  made  free  of  Rome  : 

Not  in  the  fufiragatiag  tribes  to  ftand, 

But  in  your  utmoft,  laft,  provincial  band. 

If  his  ambition  may  thofe  hopes  purfue, 

Who  with  religion  loves  your  arts  and  you, 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  fhall  be, 

Than  his  own  mother  univerfity. 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing,  youth  engage : 

He  chodea  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 
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XXVII. 

EPILOGUE  TO  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

[By  Mr.  N.  LEE,  1683.] 


OUR  hero's  happjr  in  the  play's  conclufion  j 
The  holy  rogue  at  laft  has  met  confufion  : 
Though  Arius  all  along  appcar'd  a  faint, 
The  laft  a<5t  ftiew'd  him  a  'rue  Proteftant. 
Eufebius  (for  you  know  I  read  Greek  authors) 
Reports,  that,  after  all  thefe  plots  and  flaughters, 
The  court  of  Conftantine  was  full  of  glory, 
And  every  Trimmer  turn'd  addreffing  Tory. 
They  follow'd  him  in  herds  as  they  were  mad  : 
When  Claufe  was  king,  then  all  the  world  was 

glad. 

Whigs  kept  the  places  they  pofleft  before, 
And  moft  were  in  a  way  of  getting  more ; 
Which  was  as  much  as  faying.  Gentlemen, 
Here's  power  and  money  to  be  rogues  again. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  fort  of  peaking  tools, 
(Some  call  them  modeft,  but  I  call  them  foels) 
Men  much  more  loyal,  though  not  half  fo  loud ; 
But  thefe  poor  devils  were  caft  behind  the  crowd. 
For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  one  grain  of  fenfe, 
But  good  men  ftarve  for  want  of  impudence. 
Befides  all  thefe,  there  were  a  fort  of  wights, 
I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckelites, 
Such  hearty  rogues  againft  the  king  and  laws, 
They  favour'd  ev'n  a  foreign  rebel's  caufe. 


When  their  own  damn'd  defign  was  qualk'd  and 

aw'd, 

At  leaft,  they  gave  it  their  good  word  abroad. 
As  many  a  man,  who,  for  a  quiet  life, 
Breeds  out  his  baftard,  not  to  nofe  his  wife  ; 
Thus  o'er  their  darling  plot  thefe  Trimmers'V 

cry;  / 

And  though  they  cannot  keep  it  in  their  eye,     f 
They  bind  it  'prentice  to  Count  Teckeley.         3 
They  believe  not  the  laft  plot;  may  I  be  curft, 
If  I  believe  they  e'er  believ'd  the  firft. 
No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they  think ; 
The  man,  that  makes  it,  never  fmells  the  ilink. 
And  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  I'll  tell       [well. 
Why  thefe  damn'd  Trimmers  lov'd  the  Turks  fo 
Th'  original  Trimmer,  though  a  friend  to  no  man, 
Yet  in  his  heart  ador'd  a  pretty  woman  ; 
He  knew  that  Mahomet  laid  up  for  ever 
Kind  black-ey'd  rogues,  for  every  true  believer ; 
And,  which  was  more  than  mortal  man  e'er  tafted, 
One   pleafure  that  for  threefcore  twelvemonths 

lafted  : 

To  turn  for  this,  may  furely  be  forgiven  : 
Who'd  not  be  circumcis'd  for  fuch  a  heaven  1 


XXVIII. 
PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  DISAPPOINTMENT:  OR,  THE  MOTHER 
IN  FASHION. 

[By  Mr.  SOUTHERNE,  1684.] 
Spoken  by  Mr.  BETTERTON. 


OW  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that  now-a-dayg, 
When  all  of  you  fo  Ihrewdly  judge  of  plays, 
Our  poets  tax  you  ftill  with  want  of  fcnfe  ? 
All  prologues  treat  you  at  your  OWB  expence. 


Skarp  citizens  a  wifer  way  can  go  ; 
They  make  you  fools,  but  never  call  you  fc* 
They,  in  good  manners,  feldom  make  a  flip^ 
But  treat  a  common  whore  with  ladyibin  : 
N  ij 
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But  here  each  faucy  wit  at  random  writes, 
And  ufes  ladies  as  he  ufes  knights. 
Our  author,  young  and  grateful  in  his  nature, 
Vows,  that  from  him  no  nymph  deferves  a  fatire  : 
Nor  will  he  ever  draw — I  mean  his  rhyme — 
Againft  the  fwect  partaker  of  his  crime. 
Nor  is  he  yet  fo  bold  an  undertaker, 
To  call  men  fools ;  'tis  railing  at  their  Maker. 
Bcfides,  he  fears  to  fplit  upon  that  fhelf; 
He's  young  enough  to  be  a  fop  himfelf. 
And,  if  his  praife  can  bring  you  all  a-bed, 
He  fwears  fuch  hopeful  youth  no  nation  ever  bred. 
Your  nurfes,  we  prcfume,  in  fuch  a  cafe,:   -.^5  • 
Your  father  chofe,  becaufe  he  lik'd  the  face  •      > 
And,  often,  they  fupply'd  your  mother's  place.  J 
The  dry  nurfe  was  your  mother's  ancient  maid. 
Who  knew  fome  former  flip  fhe  ne'er  betray'd. 
Bctwirt  them  both,  for  milk  and  fugarcandy, 
Your  fucking-bottles  were  well  flor'd  with  brandy. 
Your  father,  to  initiate  your  difcoUrfe,  "1 

Meant  to -have  taught  you  firft  to  (wear  and/ 
curfe,  f 

BtJt  was  prevented  by  each  careful  nurfe.  J 

For,  leaving  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too  common, 
They  taught  you  certain  ptarts  of  man  and  woman. 
T  pafs  your  Miools ;  for  there  when  firft  you  came, 
You  would  be  fure  to  learn  the  Latin  name. 
In  colleges  you  fcorn'd  the  art  of  thinking, 
But  learn'd  all  moods  and  figures  of  good  drinking : 


Thence  come  to  town,  you  pradlife  play,  to  know* 
The  virtues  of  the  high  dice,  and  the  low. 
Each  thinks  himfelf  a  fharper  mnft  profound  : 
He  cheats  by  pence;  is  cheated  by  the  pound. 
With  thefe  perfections,  and  what  elfe  he  gleans,T 
The  fpark  fets  up  for  love  behind  our  fcenes;      V 
Hoc  in  purfuit  of  princeffes  and  queens.  j 

There,  if   they  know  their  man,  with  conning 

carriage, 

Twenty  to  one  but  it  concludes  in  marriage. 
He  hires  fome  homely  room,  love  9  fruits  to  gather, 
And  garret-high  rebels  againft  his  father  : 

But  he  once  dead 

Brings  her  in  triumph,  with  her  portion,  down, 

A  toilet,  drefling-box,  and  half  a  crown. 

Some  marry  firft,  and  then  they  fall  to  fcowering, 

Which  is,  refining  marriage  into  whoring. 

Our  women  batten  well  on  their  good-nature  ; 

Ail  they  can  rap  and  rend  for  the  dear  creature. 

But  while  abroad  fo  liberal  the  dolt  is, 

Poor  fpoufe  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 

Laft,  fome  there  are,  who  take  their  firft  degrees 

Of  lewdnefs  in  our  middle  galleries. 

The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk, 

Invade  and  grubble  one  another's  punk  : 

They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  difmal  rout, 

Call  fons  of  whores,  and  ftrike,  but  ne'er  lug  out ; 

Thus  while  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and  ftickle, 

They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  conventicle . 


XXIX. 
PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN*,  UPON  THE  UNION  OF  4 
THE  TWO  COMPANIES  IN  1686. 


SIKCE  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of  fa- 

fhion, 

Their  penny-fcribes  take  care  t'  inform  the  nation, 
How  well  men  thiive  in  this  or  that  plantation  ; 

How  Penfylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 

And  Carolina's  with  Affociators  ; 

Both  ev'n  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

Truth  i»,  our  land  with  faints  is  fo  run  o'er, 
And  every  age  produces  fuch  a  (lore,  [more. 

'J  hat. now  there's  need  of   two   New-Englands 


What's  this,  you'll  fay,  to  us  and  our  vocation  ? 
Only  thus  much,  that  we  have  left  our  ftation, 
And  made  this  theatre  our  new  plantation. 

The  factious  natives  never  could  agree  ; 
But  aiming,  as  they  call'd  it,  to  be  free, 
Thofe  play-honfe  Whigs  fet  up  for  property. 

Some  fay,  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late ; 
But  would  new  fears  andjealoufies  create; 
Till  topfy-turvy  they  had  turn'd  the  ftatc. 


•  At  the  opening  of  their  Theatre,  1683. 
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P«ain  fenfe,  without  the  talent  of  foretelling, 
Might  guefs  'twould  end  in  downright  knocks 

and  quelling  : 
For  feldom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

When  men  will,  needlefsly,  their  freedom  barter 
For  lawlefs  power,  fometimesthey  catch  a  Tartar  ; 
There 's   a   damu'd    word   that  rhymes  to    this, 
call'd  Charter. 

But,  fmce  the  victory  with  us  remains, 

You  fhall  be  call'd  te  twelve  in  all  cur  gains ; 

If  you'll  not  think  us  laucy  for  our  pains. 

Old  men  fhall  have  goodold  plays  to  delight  them : 
And  you,  fair  ladies,  and  gallants,  that  flight  them, 
treat  with  good  new  plays ;  if  our  new  wits 
can  write  them. 


We'll  take  no  blundering  verfe,  no  fuftian  tumor, 
No  dribbling  love,  from  this  or  that  prefumer  ; 
No  dull  fat  fool  fhamm'd  on  the  flage  for  hu 
mour. 

For,  faith,  fome  of  them  fuch  vile  fluff  have  made, 
As  none  but  fouls  or  fairies  ever  plfy'd; 
But  'twas,  as  fhopmen  fay,  to  force  a  trade. 

We've  given  you  tragedies,  all  fenfe  defying, 
And  fmging  men,  in  woful  metre  dying  ; 
This  'tis  when  heavy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

All  thefe  difafters  we  well  hope  to  weather; 
We  bring  you  none  of  our  old  lumber  hither ; 
Whig   poets   and  whig  fheriffs    may  hang    to* 
gethcr. 


xxx. 


EPILOGUE  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 


J^EW  minifters,  when  firft  they  get  in  place. 

Muft  have  a  care  to  pleafe,  and  that's  our  cafe  : 

Some  laws  for  public  welfare  we  defign, 

If  you,  the  power  fupreme,  will  pleafe  to  join  : 

There  are  a  fort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit, 

Who  either  have,  or  who  pretend  to  wit ; 

Thefe  noify  firs  to  loud  their  parts  rehearfe, 

That  oft  the  play  is  filenc'd  by  the  farce. 

Let  fiich  be  dumb,  this  penalty  to  fhun, 

Each  to  be  thought  my  lady's  eldeft  fon. 

But  fray  :    methinks  fome  vizard  mafk  I  fee, 

Cafl  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  gallery  : 

About  her  all  the  flattering  fparks  are  rang'd; 

The  noife  continues,  though  the  fcene  is  chang'd: 

Now  growling,  fputtering,  wauling  fuch  a  clutter, 

'Tis  juft  like  pufs  defendant  in  a  gutter  ; 

Fine  love,  no  doubt ;  but  e'er  two  days  are  o'er 

The  furgeon  will  be  told  a  woful  flory.  [ye, 

Let  vizard  malk  her  naked  face  expofe, 

On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nofe  : 

Then  for  your  lacqueys,  and  your  train  befide, 

By  whate'er  name  or  title  dignify'd, 

They  roar  fo  loud,  you'd  think  behind  the  flairs 

Tom  Dove,  and  all  the  brotherhood  of  bears ; 


They're  grown  a  nuifance,  beyond  all  difafler*; 
We've  none  fo  great  but  their  unpaying  mafters. 
We  beg  you,  firs,  to  beg  your  men,  that  they 
Would  pleafe  to  give  you  leave  to  hear  the  play. 
Next  in  the  play-houfe  fpare  your  precious  lives ; 
Think,  like  good  Chriftians,  on  your  beams  and 

wives  : 

Think  on  your  fouls ;  but  by  your  lugging  forth, 
It  feems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth. 
If  none  of  thefe  will  move  the  warlike  mind, 
Think  on  the  halplefs  whore  you  leave  behind. 
We  beg  you,  laft,  our  fcene-rcom  to  forbear, 
And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  cur  care. 
Alas!  our  women  are  but  wafhy  toys, 
And  wholly  taken  up  in  ftage  employs : 
Poor  willing  tits  they  are;  but  yet  I  doubt   x 
This  double  duty  foon  will  wear  them  out. 
Then  you  are  watch'd  befideswith  jealous  care; 
What  if  my  lady's  page  fhould  find  you  there  J 
My  lady  knows  t'  a  tittle  what  there's  in  ye  j  • 
No  pafling  your  gilt  {hilling  for  a  guinea. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  fumm'd  up  in  fhort 
Our  grievances,  from  country,  town,  and  courti 
Which  humbly  we  fubmit  to  your  good  pleafurcj 
But  fidt  vote  money,  then  redrefs  at  leifure. 
N  iij 
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XXXI. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  PRINCESS  OF  CLEVES. 

[By  Mr.  N.  LEE,  1689.] 


LADIES!  (T  hope  there's  none  behind  to  hear) 

I  long  to  whifper  fomething  in  your  ear  : 

A  fecret,  which  does  much  my  mind  perplex  : 

There's  treafon  in  the  play  againft  our  fex. 

A  man  that's  falfe  to  love,  that  vows  and  cheats, 

And  kifles  every  living  thing  he  meets. 

A  rogue  in  mode,  I  dare  not  fpeak  too  broad, 

One  that  does  fomething  to  the  very  bawd. 

Out  on  him,  traitor,  for  a  filthy  beaft  ; 

Nay,  and  he's  like  the  pack  of  all  the  reft. 

Nooe  of  them  ftick  at  mark ;  they  all  deceive. 

Some  Jew  has  chang'd  the  text,  1  half  believe 


:• 


There  Adam  cozen'd  our  poor  grandame  Eve 
To  hide  their  faults,  they  rap  up  oaths,   and 

tear : 
Now,  though  we   lye,  we're  too  well-bred  to 

fwear. 

So  we  compound  for  half  the  fin  we  owe, 
But  men  arc  dipt  for  foul  and  body  too  j 


And,  when  found  out,  excufe  themfelvts,  pox 

cant  them, 

With  Latin  ftuff,  "  Perjuria  ridet  Amantum." 
I'm  not  book-learn'd,  to  know  that  word  in  vogue, 
But  I  fufpe&  'tis  Latin  for  a  rogue. 
I'm  fure,  I  never  heard  that  fcritch-owl  hollow'd 
In  my  poor  ears,  but  feparation  follow'd. 
How  can  fuch  perjur'd  villains  e'er  be  faved  ? 
Achitophel's  not  half  fo  falfe  to  David. 
With  vows  and  foft  expreflions  to  allure, 
They  ftand,  like  foremen  of  a  (hop,  demure  : 
No  fooner  out  of  fight,  but  they  are  gadding, 
And  for  the  next  new  face  ride  out  a  padding. 
Yet,  by  their  favour,  when  they  have  been  kifling, 
We  can  perceive  the  ready  money  miffing. 
Well !  we  may  rail ;  but  'tis  as  good  asev'n  wink; 
Something  we  find,  and  fomething  they  will  fink. 
But  fince  they're  at  renouncing,  'tis  our  parti, 
To  trump  their  diamonds ,as  they  trump  our  hearts. 


XXXII, 

EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME, 

A  <yrALM  of  confcicpce  brings  me  back  again,  *  rail'd  at  wild  young  fparks ;  but,  without  lying, 

To  make  amends  to  you  befpatter'd  men.  •  Never  was  man  worfe  thought  on  for  high-flying, 

We  women  love  like  cat?,  that  hide  their  joys,  I  The  prodigal  of  love  gives  each  her  part, 

$y  growling,  fo.uaUing,  and  a  hideous  noifc.  |  And  fyuandcring  {hews,  at  Jcaft,  a  noble  heart, 
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I*ve  heard  of  men,  who,  in  fome  lewd  lampoon, 
Have  hir'd  a  friend,  to  make  their  valour  known. 
That  accufation  ftraight  thisqueftion  brings; 
What  is  the  man  that  does  fuch  naughty  things  ? 
The  fpaniel  lover,  like  a  fneaking  fop, 
Lies  at  our  feet :  he's  fcarcc  worth  taking  up. 
'Tis  true,  fuch  heroes  in  a  play  go  far 
But  chamber-pra&ice  is  not  like  the  bar. 
When  men  fuch  vile,  fuch  faint,  petitions  make, 
We  fear  to  give,  becaufe  they  fear  to  take  ; 
Since  modefty's  the  virtue  of  our  kind, 
Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  fex  confin'd. 


When  men  ufurp  it  from  the  female  nation, 

'Tis  but  a  work  of  fupererogation — 

We  (hew'd  a  princefs  in  the  play,  'tis  true, 

Who  gave  her  C&far  more  than  all  his  due ; 

Told  her  own  faults  :  but  I  ihould  much  abhor 

To  choofe  a  hufband  for  my  confeffor. 

You  fee  what  fate  follow'd  the  faint-like  fool, 

For  telling  tales  from  out  the  nuptial  fchool. 

Our  play  a  merry  comedy  had  prov'd, 
Had  flie  confeiTd  fo  much  to  him  (he  lov'd. 
True  Prefbyterian  wives  the  means  would  try ; 
But  damn'd  confeffing  is  flat  Popery. 


XXXIII. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  WIDOW  RANTER. 

[By  Mrs.  BEtfN,  1690.] 


HEAVENS  fave  you, gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age; 
Ye  're  welcome  to  the  downfall  of  the  ftage  : 
The  fools  have  labour'd  long  in  their  vocation  ; 
And  vice,  the  manufacture  of  the  nation, 
O'erftocks  the  town  fo  much,  and  thrives  fo  well, 
That  fops  and  knaves  grow  drugs,  and  will  not  felL 
In  vain  our  wares  on  theatres  are  {hewn, 
When  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
His  caufe  ne'er  fails ;  for  whatfo'er  he  fpends, 
There's  ftill  God's  plenty  for  himfclf  and  friends. 
Should  men  be  rated  by  poetic  rules, 
Lord  !  what  a  poll  would  be  rais'd  from  fools  I 
Mean  time  poor  wit  prohibited  muft  lie, 
As  if  'twere  made  fome  French  commodity. 
Fools  you  will  have,  and  rais'd  at  vaft  expence ; 
And  yet,  as  foon  as  feen,  they  give  offence. 


Time  was,  when  none  would  cry,  That  oaf  was  me  r 
But  now  you  ftrive  about  your  pedigree. 
Bauble  and  cap  no  fooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there's  a  mufs  of  more  than  half  the  town. 
Each  one  will  challenge  a  child's  part  at  leaft ; 
A  fign  the  family  is  well  increas'd. 
Of  foreign  cattle  there's  no  longer  need, 
When  we're  fupply'd  fo  faft  with  Englifh  breed. 
Well!    flourifh,  countrymen,   drink,  fwear,  and 


roar; 

Let  every  free-born  fubject  keep  his  whore, 
And  wandering  in  the  wildernefs  about, 
At  end  of  forty  years  not  wear  her  out. 
But  when  you  fee  thcfe  pictures,  let  none  dare 
To  own  beyond  a  limb  or  (ingle  fhare  : 
For  where  the  punk  is  common,  he 's  a  fot, 
Who  needs  will  father  what  the  parifh  got. 


XXXIV. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  ARVIRAGUS  AND  PHILICIA  REVIVED. 

[By  LODOWICK  CARLELL, 


i 


Spoken  ly  Mr.  HART. 

WITH  fickly  actors  and  an  old  houfe  too,  j  If  aH  thefe  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite, 

We're  match'd  with  glorious  theatres  and  new,     J  A  briik  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear  delight  J 
And  with  our  alehoufe  fcenes,  and  clothes  bare     Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  each  day, 
Can  neither  raife  old  plays,  nor  new  adorn,  [worn,  1  T»  laugh  and  breaf  your  buttons  a;  their  play; 

Niiij 
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Or  fee  fome  feriou*  piece,  which  we  prefume 
Is  fallen  from  fome  incomparable  plume ; 
And  therefore,  Meffieur*,  if  you'll  do  us  grace, 
Send  lacquies  early  to  prcferve  your  place. 
\Ve  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench, 
Or  aflc  you  why  ye  like  them  ?  they  are  French. 
Therefore  fome  go  with  courtefy  exceeding, 
Neither  to  hear  nor  fee,  but  fhew  their  breeding  : 
Each  lady  ftriving  to  out-laugh  the  reft  ; 
To  make  it  feem  they  underftood  the  jeft. 


Their  countrymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay, 
To  teach  us  Englifh  where  to  clap  the  play  : 
Civil,  egad  !  our  hofpitable  land 
Bears  all  the  charge,  for  them  to  underftand  : 
Mean  time  we  languifh,  and  neglected  lie, 
Like  wives,  while  you  keep  better  company; 
And  wifh  for  your  own  fakes,  without  a  fatire, 
You'd  lefs  good  breeding,  or  had  more  good-na 
ture* 


.     .' 


XXXV. 

<#:>i'r-  '  saoojojw 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  PROPHETESS^ 

By   BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER, 
Revived  by  Mr.  DRYDEN. 
»  Mr.  BETTERTON. 


WHAT  Noftradame,  with  all  his  art,  can  guefs 
The  fate  of  our  approaching  Prophetefs? 
A  pky»  which,  like  a  perfpe&ive  fefc  right, 
Prefenti  our  vaft  expences  clofe  to  fight ; 
But  turn  the  tube,  and  there  we  fadly  view 
Our  diftant  gains;  and  thofe  uncertain  too  : 
A  fweeping  tar,  which  on  ourfelves  we  rai/e, 
And  all,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  loffes  warn  us  to  be  wife  ? 
Our  'C'ealth.decrcafcs,  and  our  charges  rife. 
Money,  the  fweet  aliurer  of.  our  hopes, 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 
"We  raife  new  objects  to  provoke  delight ; 
JSut  you  grow  fated,  ere  the  fecond  fight. 
-Falfe  men,  cv'n  fo  you  ferve  your  miftrefies : 
They  rife  three  flories  in  their  towering  drefs; 
And,  after  all,  you  love  not  long  enough 
To  pay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  them  off. 
Never  content  with  what  you  had  before, 
But  true  to  change,  and  Englifhmen  all  o'er. 
Now  honour  calls  you  hence ;  and  all  your  car* 
Is  to  provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 
In  plume  and  fcarf,  jack-boots,  and  JBilboa  blade, 
Your  filver  goes,  that  mould  fupport  our  trade. 
Go,  unkind  heroes,  leave  our  ftagc  to  mourn ; 
Till  rich  from  vaciuifh'd  rebels  you  return  j 


And  the  fat  fpoils  of  Tcague  in  triumph 
His  firkin-butter,  and  his  uiquebaugh. 
Go,  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes ; 
Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hofe. 
Each  bring  his  love  a  Bogland  captive  home  ; 
Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become ; 
"With  copper  collars,  and  with  brawr.y  backs, 
Quite  to  put  down  the  fafhipn  of  our,  blacks* 
Then*  fhall  the  pious  Mufes  pay  their  vows, 
Ana  furnifh  all  their  la«r.els  for  your  brows; 
Their  tuneful  voice  fhall  raifc  for  your  delights: 
We  want  not  poets  fit  to  fing  your  flights. 
But  you,  bright  beauties,  for  whofe  only  fake 
Thole  doughty  knights  fuch  dangers  undertake, 
When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone  away, 
With  your  propitious  prcfence  grace  our  play 
And  with  a  figh  their  empty  feats  furvey  : 
Then  think,  on  that  bare  bench  my  ftrvant  fat ; 
I  fee  "him  ogle  ftill,  and  hear  him  chat ; 
Selling  facetious  bargains,  and  propounding 
That  witty  recreation,  call'd  dum-founding. 
Their  lofs  with  patience  we  will  try  to  bear; 
And  would  do  more,  tip  fee  you  often  here ; 
That  our  dead  ftage,  reviv'd  by  your  lair 
Under  a  female  urgency  may  rile. 


c, 
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SOX 


XXXVI. 
PROLOGUE  TO  THE  MISTAKES, 


Enter  Mr.  BRIGHT. 

^GENTLEMEN,  we  muft  beg  your  pardon;  here's 
no  Prologue  to  be  had  to-day ;  our  new  play  is 
like  to  come  on,  without  a  frontifpiece ;  as  bald  as 
one  of  you  young  beaux,  without  your  periwig.  I 
left  our  young  poet,  fniveling  and  fobbing  behind 
the  fcenes,  and  curfing  fomebody  that  has  deceived 
him. 

Enter  Mr.  BoWEN. 

Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience :  here's  honeffc 
Mr.  Williams,  juft  come  in,  half  mellow,  from  the 
Rofe-Tavern.  He  fwears  he  is  infpired  with  claret, 
and  will  come  on,  and  that  extempore  too,  either 
with  a  prologue  of  his  own,  or  fomething  like  one: 

0  here  he  comes  to  his  trial,  at  all  adventures ;  for 
my  part,  I  wifh  him  a  good  deliverance. 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Eotven. 
Enter  Mr.  WILLIAMS. 
Save  ye  firs,  fave  yc !  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way. 

1  fhould  fpeak  fomething,  in  rhyme,  now 

the  play : 

But  the  duce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  to  fay, 
I'll  ftick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can  tell  ye, 
To  the  laft  drop  of  claret,  in  my  belly. 
So  far  I'm  fure  'tis  rhyme — that  needs  no  granting: 
And,  if  my  verfes  feet  {tumble — you  fee  my  own 

are  wanting. 

Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work,  ~) 
In  which,  though  much  of  art  there  does  not  lurk,  ( 
It  may  hold  out  three  days — and  that's  as  long  f 

as  Corke.  J 


way.*) 
',  for/ 

ay.    3 


But,  for  this  play — (which  till  I  have  done,Tre  fhcw 

not) 
What  may  be  its  fortune — By  the  Lord — I  know 

not. 

This  I  dare  fwear,  no  malice  here  is  writ : 
'Tis  innocent  of  all  things — ev'n  of  wit. 
He's  no  high-flyer — he  makes  no  fky-rockets. 
His  fquibs  are  only  level'd  at  your  pockets. 
And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf, 
YOU  are  blown  tip  \   if  not,  then  he's  blown  up 

himfelf. 
By  this  time,  I'm  fomething  recover'd  of  my  fluf- 

ter'd  madnefs  : 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  fober  fadnefs. 
Ours  is  a  common  play  ;  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  harlot's  price — juft  half  a  crown. 
You'll  fay,  I  play  the  pimp,  on  my  friend's  fcore;} 
But,  frnce  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o'er   C 
For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before.  ) 

How's  this,jyou  cry  ?  an  actor  writ  r> — we  know  it; 
But  Shakfpeare  was  an  actor,  and  a  poet. 
Has  not  great  Jonfon's  learnirg,  often  fail'd  ? 
But  Shakipeare's  greater  genius  fhill  prevail'd. 
Have  not  fome  writing  actors,  in  this  age 
Deferv'd  and  found  fuccefs  upon  the  ftage  ? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir'd, 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  infpir'd. 
Let  your  kind  prefence  grace  our  homely  cheer;  } 
Peace  and  the  butt,  is  ail  our  bufinefs  here  :          v 
So  much  for  that; — and  the  devil  take  i'mall  beer.  > 


EPILOGUE  TO  HENRY  II, 

[By  Mr.  MOUNTFORT,  1693.] 
Spoktn  by  Mrs.  BRACEGIRDLE. 


THUS  you  the  fad  cataftrophe  have  fecn, 
Occafion'd  by  a  miftrefs  and  a  queen. 
Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  French,  they  Iky  ;. 
Sut  Englifh  manufacture  got  the  day. 


I  Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver  : 
Fair  Rofamond  was  b,ut  her  Nom-de  guerre. 
Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your  life 
With  fuch  a  miftrefs,  or  with  iuch  a  wife  .' 
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Jf  one  mud  be  youf  choice,  which  d'ye  approve, 
The  curtain  lecture,  or  the  curtain  love  ? 
Would  you  be  godly  with  perpetual  ftrife, 
Still  drudging  on  with  homely  Joan  your  wife  : 
Or  take  your  pleafure  in  a  wicked  way, 
Like  honeft  whoring  Harry  in  the  play  ? 
I  goefs  your  minds  :  the  miftrefs  would  be  taken, 
And  naufeous  matrimony  fent  a  packing. 
The  devil's  in  you  all,  mankind's  a  rogue ; 
Yon  love  the  bride,  but  you  deleft  the  clog. 
After  a  year,  poor  fpoufe  is  left  i'  th*  lurch, 
And  you,  like  Haynes,  return  to  mother  church. 
Or,  if  the  name  of  Church  comes  crofs  your  mind, 
Chapels  of  cafe  behind  our  fcenes  you  find. 


The  play-houfe  is  a  kind  of  market-place ; 
One  chaffers  for  a  voice,  another  for  a  face  J 
Nay,  fome  of  you,  I  dare  not  fay  how  many, 
Would  buy  of  me  a  pen'worth  for  your  penny 
Ev'n  this  poor  face,  which  with  my  fan  I  hide, 
Would  make  a  fhift  my  portion  to  provide, 
With  fome  fmall  perquifites  I  have  befide, 
Though  for  your  love,  perhaps  I  fhould  not  care, 
I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  bids  me  fair. 
What  might  enfue,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  tell ; 
But  I  was  drench'd  to-day  for  loving  well, 
And  fear  the  poifon  that  would  make  me  (well. 


XXXVIII. 


A    PROLOGUE. 


GALLANTS,  a  bafhful  poet  bids  me  fay, 
He's  come  to  lofe  his  maidenhead  to  day. 
Be  not  too  fierce  ;  for  he's  but  green  of  age, 
And  ne'er,  till  now,  debauch'd  upon  the  ftagc. 
He  wants  the  fuffering  part  of  refolution, 
And  comes  with  blufhes  to  his  execution. 
Ere  you  deflower  his  Mufe,  he  hopes  the  pit 
TfrH  make  fome  fettlement  upon  his  wit. 
Promile  him  well,  before  the  play  begin  : 
for  he  would  fain  be  cozen'd  into  fin. 
Tis  not  but  that  he  knows  you  mean  to  fail  j 
Bat,  if  you  leave  him  after  being  frail, 
He  '11  have,  at  leaft,  a  fair  pretence  to  rail : 
To  call  you  bafe,  and  fwear  you  us'd  him  ill, 
And  put  you  in  the  new  deferters  bill. 
Lord,  what  a  troop  of  perjur'd  men  we  fee  ; 
Enough  to  fill  another  Mercury  ! 
But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook  : 
Theirs  are  not  the  fir  ft  colours  you  forfook. 


He  would  be  loth  the  beauties  to  offend ; 

But,  if  he  mould,  he's  not  too  old  to  mend. 

He's  a  young  plant,  in  his  firft  year  of  bearing ; 

But  his  friend  fwears,  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing, 

His  glofs  is  ftill  upon  him  :  though  'tis  true 

He's  yet  unripe,  yet  take  him  for  the  blue. 

You  think  an  apricot  half  green  is  beft ; 

There's  fweet  and  four,  and  one  fide  good  at  leaft. 

Mangos  and  limes,  whofe  nourifhment  is  little, 

Though  not  for  food,  are  yet  preferv'd  for  pickle. 

So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  leaft, 

To  whet  your  ilomachs  for  a  better  feaft. 

He  makes  this  difference  in  the  fexes  too; 

He  fells  to  men,  he  gives  himfelf  to  you. 

To  both  he  would  centribute  fome  delight ; 

A  mere  poetical  hermaphrodite. 

Thus  he's  equipp'd,  both  to  be  woo'd,  and  woo; 

With  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive  too; 

'Tis  hard,  he  thinks,  if  neither  part  will  do. 


"I 


XXXIX. 
PROLOGUE  TO  ALBUMAZAR. 


To  fey,  this  Comedy  pleasM  long  ago, 
Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pafs  you  now. 
Yet,  gentlemen,  your  anceftors  had  wit ; 
When  few  men  cenfar'd,  and  when  fewer  Writ. 


And  Jonfon,  of  thofe  few  the  beft,  chofe  thifc 
As  tho»beft  model  of  his  mafter-piece : 
Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 
That  Alchcmift  by  this  Aftrologer ; 
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Here  he  was  fafhion'd,  and  we  may  fuppofe 
He  lik'd  the  fafluon  well,  who  wore  the  clothes. 
But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould ; 
What  was  another's  lead,  becomes  his  gold  : 
Like  an  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigas, 
Yet  rules  that  well,  which  he  unjuftly  gains. 
But  this  our  age  fuch  authors  does  afford, 
As  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  fcarce  write  one 

word  : 

Who,  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  all, 
And  what's  their  plunder,  their  pofieffion  call : 
Who,  like  bold  padders,  fcorn  by  night  to  prey, 
But  rob  by  fun-fhine,  in  the  face  of  day  : 
Nay  fcarce  the  common  ceremony  ufe 
Of,  Stand,  Sir,  and  deliver  up  your  Mufe ; 
But  knock  the  Poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace, 
Mount  Pegafus  before  the  owner's  face. 
Faith,  if  you  have  fuch  country  Toms  abroad, 
'Tis  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  that  road. 
Yet  it  were  modeft,  could  it  but  be  faid, 
They  ftrip  the  living,  but  thefe  rob  the  dead ; 


Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Mufes  play, 
And  make  love  to  them  the  Egyptian  way  ; 
Or,  as  a  rhyming  author  would  have  faid, 
Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 
Such  men  in  Poetry  may  claim  fome  part : 
They  have  the  licence,  though  they  want  the  art? 
And  might,  where  theft  was  prais'd,  for  Laureatg 
Poets,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand.        [Hand, 
They  make  the  benefits  of  others  ftudying, 
Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pudding, 
Whofe  difli  to  challenge  no  man  has  the  courage  ; 
'Tis  all  his  own,  when  once  he  has  fpit  i'  th'  por 
ridge. 

But,  gentlemen,  you're  allconcern'd  in  this; 
You  are  in  fault  for  what  they  do  amifs : 
For  they  their  thefts  ftill  undifcover'd  think, 
And  durft  not  fteal,  unlefs  you  pleafe  to  wink* 
Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree, 
They  ihould  refund ;  but  that  can  never  be. 
For  ihould  you  letters  of  reprifal  feal,  [deal, 

Thefe  men  write  that  which  no  man  elfe  would 
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Yoa  faw  our  wife  was  chafte,  yet  throughly  try*d 
And,  without  doubt,  y '  are  hugely  edify'd  ; 
For,  like  our  hero,  whom  we  fhew'd  to-day, 
You  think  no  woman  true,  but  in  a  play. 
Love  once  did  make  a  pretty  kind  of  fhow  : 
Efteem  and  kindnefs  in  one  breaft  would  grow : 
But  'twas  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago. 
Now  fome  fmall-chat,  and  guinea  expectation, 
Gets  all  the  pretty  creatures  in  the  nation  : 
In  Comedy  your  little  felves  you  meet ; 
'Tis  Covent  Garden  drawn  in  Bridges-ftreet. 
Smile  on  our  author  then,  if  he  has  fliewn 
A  jolly  nut-brown  baftard  of  your  own. 
Ah  !  happy  you,  with  eafe  and  with  delight, 
Who  act  thofe  follies,  Poets  toil  to  write ! 
The  fweating  Mufe  does  almoft  leave  the  chace ; 
She  puffs,  and  hardly  keeps  your  Protean  vices 
Pinch  you  but  in  one  vice,  away  you  fly     [pace. 
To  fome  new  friik  of  contrariety, 


You  roll  like  (how-balls,  gathering  as  you  run; 
And  get  feven  devils  when  difpoflefs'd  of  one, 
Your  Venus  once  was  a  Platonic  queen ; 
Nothing  of  love  befide  the  face  was  feen  ; 
But  every  inch  of  her  you  now  uncafe, 
And  clap  a  vizard-mafk  upon  the  face  : 
For  fins  like  thefe,  the  zealous  of  the  land, 
With  little  hair,  and  little  or  no  band, 
Declare  how  circulating  peftilences 
Watch,  every  twenty  years,  to  fnap  offences. 
Saturn,  ev'n  now,  takes  do<5t«ral  degrees ; 
He'll  do  your  work  this  fummer  without  fees. 
Let  all  the  boxes,  Phoebus,  find  thy  grace, 
And,  ah,  preferve  the  eigh teen-penny  place! 
But  for  the  pit  confounders,  let  them  go, 
And  find  as  little  mercy  as  they  fhew  : 
The  A&ors  thus,  and  thus  thy  Poets  pray; 
For  every  critic  fav'd,  thou  damn'ft  a  play. 
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TO  THE  HUSBAND  HIS  OWN  CUCKOLD. 


JLiKt  fome  raw  fophifler  that  mounts  the  pulpit, 
So  trembles  a  young  poet  at  a  full  pit. 
Unus'J  to  crowds,  the  Parfon  quakes  for  fear, 
And  wonders  how  the  devil  he  durft  come  there  5 
Wanting  three  talents  needful  for  the  place. 
Some  beard,  fome  learning,  and  fome  little  grace : 
Nor  is  the  puny  Poet  void  of  care.  ~j 

For  authors,  fuch  as  our  new  authors  are, 
Have  not  much  learning  nor  much  wit  to  fpare :  j 
.And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  there's  fcarce 
But  has  as  little  as  the  very  Parfon  :  [one, 

Both  fay,  they  preach  and  write  for  your  inftrue* 
But  'tis  for  a  third  day,  and  for  induction,    [tion; 
The  difference  is,  that  though  you  like  the  play, 
The  poet's  gain  is  ne'er  beyond  his  day. 
But  with  the  Parfon  'tis  another  cafe, 
He,  without  holinefs,  may  rife  to  grace ; 
The  poet  has  one  disadvantage  mor,e, 
That,  if  his  play  be  dull,  he's  damn'd  all  o'er, 
Not  only  a  damn'd  blockhead,  but  damn'd  poor. 


But  dulnefs  well  becomes  the  fable  garment ; 
I  warrant  that  ne'er  fpoil'd  a  Prieft's  preferment : 
Wit  is  not  his  bufmefs ;  and  as  wit  now  goes,  ~\ 
Sirs,  'tis  not  fo  much  your's  as  you  fuppofe, 
For  you  like  nothing  now  but  naufeous  beaux,  j 
You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears,     ^ 
At  what  his  beaufhip  fays,  but  what  he  wears ;  > 
So  'tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears;         j 
The  tailor  and  the  furrier  find  the  fluff, 
The  wit  lies  in  the  drels,  and  monftrous  muff. 
The  truth  on't  is,  the  payment  of  the  pit 
Is  like  for  like,  dipt  money  for  dipt  wit. 
You  cannot  from  our  abfent  author  hope 
He  fhould  equip  the  ftage  with  fuch  a  fop  : 
Fools  change  in  England,  and  new  fools  arife, 
For  though  th'  immortal  fpecies  never  dies, 
Yet  every  year  new  maggots  make  new  flies. 
But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  fcarce  can  find 
One  fool,  for  millions  that  he  left  behind. 


j  i 
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How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  write  ! 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  ftage,  for  fear  they  bite. 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,  they  ftand  the  common 

foe; 

Lugg'd  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 
Yet,  worfe,  their  brother  Poets  damn  the  play, 
Aa<J  roar  the  loudeft,  though  they  never  py,j 


The  fops  are  proud  of  fcandal,  for  they  cry, 
At  every  lewd,  low  character— That 's  I, 
He,  who  writes  letters  to  himfelf,  would  fweajrt 
The  world  forgot  him,  if  he  was  not  there. 
What  Ihould  a  Poet  do  ?  'Tis  hard  for  one 
To  pleafure  all  the  fools  that  would  be  ftiewn : 
And  yet  not  (wo  in  ten  will  pals  the  towa. 
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coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind  ; 
More  goes  to  make  a  fop,  than  fops  can  find. 

Quack  Maurus,  though  he  aever  took  degrees 
In  either  of  our  univerfities  ; 
Yet  to  be  {hewn  by  fome  kind  wit  he  looks, 
Becaufe  he  play'd  the  fool,  and  writ  three  books, 
But,  if  he  would  be  worth  a  Poet's  pen, 
He  muft  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again  : 
For  all  the  former  fuftian  fluff  he  wrote, 
Was  dead-born  droggrel,  or  is  quite  forgot : 
His  man  of  Uz,  ftript  of  his  Hebrew  robe, 
Is  jult  the  proverb,  and  as  poor  as  Job. 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer  jog ; 
But  Arthur  was  a  level,  Job's  a  bog. 
There,  though  he  crept,  yet  ftill  he  kept  in  fight; 
But  here,  he  founders  in,  and  finks  downright. 
Had  he  prepar'd  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule, 
Tobit  had  firft  been  turn'd  to  ridicule: 
But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 
O'erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha ; 


Invades  the  pfalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  nw 
For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come.          [room 

But  when,  if,  after  all  this  godly  gcer 
Is  not  fo  fenfelefs  as  it  would  appear ; 
Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train, 
His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 
Cat-calls  the  feds  to  draw  them  in  again. 
At  leifure  hours,  in  epic  fong  he  deals, 
Writes  to  the  tumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels, 
Prefcribes  in  hafte,  and  feldom  kills  by  rule, 
But  rides  triumphant  between  ftool  and  ftool. 

Well,  let  him  go ;  'tis  yet  too  early  day, 
To  get  himfelf  a  place  in  farce  or  play.  [him 

We  knew  not  by  what  name  we  fhould  arraign 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him  ; 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack, 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  afs's  back  : 
At  laft  grown  wanton,  he  prefum'd  to  write,    "\ 
Traduc'd  two  kings,  their  kindnefs  to  nequite  ;  f 
One  made  the  do£or,  and  one  dubb'd   thef 
knight.  3 
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PERHAPS  the  Parfon  ftretcb'd  a  point  too  far, 
•When  with  our  Theatres  he  wag'd  a  war. 
He  tells  you,  that  this  very  moral  age 
Receiv'd  the  firft  infection  from  the  ftage. 
But  fure,  a  banifh'd  court,  with  lewdnefs  fraught, 
The  feeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought. 
Thus  lodg'd  (as  vice  Sy  great  example  thrives) 
It  firft  debauch'd  the  daughters  and  the  wive*. 
London,  a  fruitful  foil,  yet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before. 
The  Poets,  who  muft  live  by  courts,  or  ftarve, 
Were  proud,  fo  goo*!  a  government  to  ferve  ; 
And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  prophane, 
Tainted  the  Stage,  for  fome  fimll  fnip  of  gain. 
For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  profeft, 
Took  all  th'  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  lead. 
•  Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  pf tvail, 
The  court  its  head,  the  Poets  but  the  tail. 
.  The  fin  was  of  our  native  growth,  'tis  true  ; 
The  fcandal  of  the  fin  was  wholly  new. 
MifVes  they  were,  but  modeftly  conceal'd  ; 
White-hall  the  naked  Venus  firft  reveal'd. 
Who  (landing  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  fhrine, 
The  (trumpet  was  adur'd  with  rites  divine. 


Ere  this,  if  faints  had  any  fecret  motion, 
'Twas  chamber-practice  all,  and  clofc  devotion. 
I  pafs  the  peccadillos  of  their  time  ; 
Nothing  but  open  lewdnefs  was  a  crime. 
A  monarch's  blood  was  venial  to  the  nation, 
Compar'd  with  one  foul  aft  of  fornication. 
Now,  they  would  filence  us,  and  fhut  the  door^ 
That  let  in  all  the  bare-fac'd  vice  before. 
As  for  reforming  ue,  which  fome  pretend, 
That  work  in  England  is  without  an  end  : 
Well  may  we  change,  but  we  lhall  never  mend. 
Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  prefent  Stage, 
We  hope  much  better  of  the  coming  age. 
What  would  you  fay,  if  we  fhould  firft  begin  . 
To  ftop  the  trade  of  love  behind  the  fcene  : 
Where  a&reffes  make  bold  with  married  men  ? 
For  while  abroad  Ib  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 
Poor  fpoufe  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 
In  fhcrt,  we'll  grow  as  moral  as  we  can, 
Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man  : 
But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  our  pains, 
Can  make  clean  work ;  there  will  be  fome  re 
mains,  [Hains. 
While  you  have  (till  your  Oats,  and  we  our 
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HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 


MY  LORD, 

SOME  eftates  are  held  in  England,  by  paying  a 
fine  at  the  change  of  every  lord  :  I  have  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the  time  of 
your  excellent  grandfather  to  this  prefent  day.  I 
have  dedicated  the  tranflation  of  the  lives  of  Plu 
tarch  to  the  firft  Duke ;  and  have  celebrated  the 
memory  of  your  heroic  father.  Though  I  am 
very  fhort  of  the  age  of  Ncftor,  yet  I  have  lived 
to  a  third  generation  of  your  houfe ;  and  by  your 
Grace's  favour  am  admitted  {till  to  hold  from 
you  by  the  fame  tenure. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boaft  that  I  have  de- 
ferved  the  value  of  fo  illuftrious  a  line;  but  my 
fortune  is  the  greater,  that  for  three  defcents  they 
have  been  pleafed  to  diftinguifh  my  poems  from 
thofe  of  other  men ;  and  have  accordingly  made 
me  their  peculiar  care.  May  it  be  permitted  me 
to  fay,  Tha'  as  your  grandfather  and  father  were 
chert  fiicd  and  adorned  with  honours  by  two  fuc- 
ceffive  monarchs,  fo  I  have  been  efteemed  and  pa 
tronized  by  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and  the 
ion,  defcendcd  from  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  moft 
conf;  icuous,  and  moft  deferving  families  in  Eu 
rope. 

It  is  true,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my 
laft  fine,  when  it  was  due  by  your  Grace's  accef- 
fion  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  houfe,  I 
n\ty  feem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have  made  a  for 
feiture  of  my  claim;  yet  my  heart  has  always 
been  divotcd  to  year  fcrricc  :  And  fincc  ypu  have 


beefl  gracioufly  pleafed,  by  your  permiflion  of  this 
addrefs,  to  accept  the  tender  of  my  duty,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  lay  thefe  volumes  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  fenfible  that  you  worthily  fuc- 
ceed,  not  only  to  the  honours  of  your  anceftors, 
but  alfo  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of  mag 
nanimity,  courage,  eafinefs  of  accefs,  and  defire  of 
doing  good  even  to  the  prejudice  of  your  fortune, 
is  fo  far  from  being  broken  in  your  Grace,  that 
the  precious  metal  yet  runs  pure  to  the  neweft 
link  of  it :  which  I  will  not  call  the  laft,  becaufe 
I  hope  and  pray,  it  may  deicend  to  late  pofterity : 
and  your  flourifhing  youth,  and  that  of  your  ex 
cellent  Dutchefs,  are  happy  omens  of  my  wifli. 

It  is  obferved  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  lome 
of  the  nobleft  Roman  families  retained  a  refcm- 
blance  of  their  anceftry,  not  only  in  their  (hapes 
and  features,  but  alfo  in  their  manners,  their  qua 
lities,  aud  the  diftinguiftung  characters  of  their 
minds :  fome  lines  were  noted  for  a  ftern,  rigid 
virtue,  favage,  haughty,  parfimonious,  and  unpo 
pular  :  others  were  more  fweet,  and  affable ; 
made  of  a  more  pliant  pafte,  humble,  courteous, 
and  obliging ;  ftudious  of  doing  charitable  offices, 
and  diffufive  of  the  goods  which  they  enjoyed. 
j  The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  proper  and  indelible  cha 
racter  of  your  Grace's  family.  Gnd  Almighty 
has  endued  you  with  a  foftnefs,  a  beneficence,  an 
attractive  behaviour  on  the  hearts  of  others ;  and 
fo  fenfible  of.  their  mifery,  that  the  wounds  of  for- 
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tune  feem  not  infli&ed  on  them,  but  on  yourfelf. 
You  are  fo  ready  to  redrefs,  that  you  almoft  pre 
vent  their  wifhes,  and  always  exceed  their  expec 
tations  :  as  if  what  was  yours,  was  not  your  own, 
and  not  given  you  to  poffefs,  but  to  beftow  on 
wanting  merit.  But  this  is  a  topic  which  I  inuft 
caft  in  ihades,  left  I  offend  your  modefty,  which 
it  fo  far  from  being  oftentatieus  of  the  good  you 
do,  that  it  blufhes  even  to  have  it  known :  and 
therefore  I  muft  leave  you  to  the  fatisfaction  and 
teftimony  of  your  own  confcience,  which  though 
it  be  a  Client  panegyric,  is  yet  the  beft. 

You  are  fo  eafy  of  accefs,  that  Poplicola  was 
not  more,  whofe  doors  were  opened  on  the  out- 
fide  to  fave  the  people  even  the  common  civility 
of  afking  entrance ;  where  all  were  equally  ad 
mitted;  where  nothing  that  was  reaf»nable  was 
denied ;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recom 
mendation,  and  where  (I  can  fcarce  forbear  fay 
ing)  that  want  itfelf  was  a  powerful  mediator, 
and  was  next  to  merit. 

The  hiftory  of  Peru  affures  us,  that  their  Incas, 
above  all  their  titles,  efteemed  that  the  higheft, 
'  which  called  them  Lovers  of  the  poor :  a  name 
more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and  Auguftus 
of  the  Roman  emperors ;  which  were  epithets  of 
flattery,  defervcd  by  few  of  them  ;  and  not  run 
ning  in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual  gentlenefs,  and 
inherent  goodnefs  of  the  Ormond  Family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  pureft,  fo  it  is  the  fofteft,  and 
moft  ductile  of  all  metals  :  iron,  which  is  the 
hardcft,  gathers  ruft,  corrodes  itfelf ;  and  Js  there 
fore  fubje£  to  corruption  :  it  was  never  intended 
for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear  faces  and  the  in- 
fcriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it  is  fit  for  ar 
mour,  to  bear  off  infults,  and  preferve  the  wearer 
in  the  day  of  battle  :  but  the  danger  once  repel 
led,  it  is  laid  afide  by  the  brave,  as  a  garment  too 
rough  for  civil  converfation  :  a  neceffary  guard  in 
war,  but  too  harfh  and  cumberfome  in  peace,  and 
which  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  a  more  humane 
life. 

For  this  reafon,  my  lord,  though  you  have  cou 
rage  in  a  heroical  degree,  yet  I  afcribe  it  to  you, 
but  as  your  fecond  attribute  :  mercy,  beneficence, 
and  compafiion,  claim  precedence,  as  they  are  firft 
in  the  divine  nature.  An  intrepid  courage,  which 
is  inherent  in  your  Grace,  is  at  beft  but  a  holiday 
kind  of  virtue,  to  be  feldom  exercife4,  and  never 
but  in  cafes  of  neceffity  :  affability,  mildnefs,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  a  word,  which  I  would  fain  bring 
back  to  its  original  fignification  of  virtue,  I  mean 
Good-nature,  are  of  daily  ufe  :  they  are  the  bread 
of  mankind,  and  ftaff  of  life  :  neither  fighs,  nor 
tears,  nor  groans,  nor  curfes  of  the  vanquifhed, 
follow  a6ts  of  compaffion,  and  of  charity  :  but  a 
fincere  pleafure  and  ferenity  of  mind,  in  him  who 
performs  an  action  of  mercy,  which  cannot  frffer 
the  misfortunes  of  another,  without  redrefs ;  left 
they  mould  bring  a  kind  of  contagion  along  with 
them,  and  pollute  the  happinefs  which  he  en 
joys. 

Yet  fince  the  perverfe    tempers  of  mankind, 

fmcc  oppreflion  on  one  fide,  and  ambition  on  the 

other,  are  fomctimes  the  unavoidable  occafions  of 
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war ;  that  courage,  that  magnanimity,  and  refo- 
ution,  which  is  born  with  you,  cannot  be  too 
much  commended  :  and  here  it  grieves  me  that  I 
am  fcanted  in  the  pleafure  of  dwelling  on  many 
of  your  a&ions  :  but  ati'iop.*!  Tp&as  is  an  expref- 
[ion  which  Tully  often  ufed,  when  he  would  do 
what  he  dares  not,  and  fears  the  cenfure  of  the 
Romans. 

1  have  fometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on 
others ;  but  here,  where  the  fubjedk  is  fo  fruitful 
that  the  harveft  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am 
fhortened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  fee  what  is 
forbidden  me  to  reach  :  fince  it  is  not  permitted 
me  to  commend  you  according  to  the  extent  of 
my  wifh.es,  and  much  lefs  is  it  in  my  power  to 
make  my  commend-. tions  equal  to  your  merits. 
Yet,  in  this  frugality  of  your  praifes,  there  are 
fome  things  which  I  cannot  omit,  without  de 
tracting  from  your  character.  You  have  fo  form 
ed  your  own  education  as  enables  you  to  pay  the 
debt  you  owe  your  country ;  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  both  your  countries  :  becaufe  you  were 
born,  I  may  almoft  fay  in  purple,  at  the  caftle  of 
Dublin,  when  your  grandfather  was  lord-lieu 
tenant,  and  have  fince  been  bred  in  the  court  of 
England. 

If  this  addrefs  had  been  in  verfe,  I  might  have 
called  yott,  as  Claudian  calls  Mercury.  **  Numen 
"  commune,  gemino  faciens  commercia  mundo." 
The  better  to  fatisfy  this  double  obligation,  you 
have  early  cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arms, 
that  when  the  fervice  of  Britain  or  Ireland  fhall 
require  your  courage  and  your  conduct,  you  may 
exert  them  both  to  the  benefit  of  either  country. 
You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
praclifed  in  the  camp ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus 
and  Csefar  (to  omit  a  crewd  of  mining  Romans) 
formed  themfelves  to  war  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
and  by  the  examples  of  the  greateft  captains,  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  before  their  time.  1  name 
thofe  two  commanders  in  particular,  becaufe  they 
were  better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of  the  Ro 
man  leaders ;  and  that  Lucullus  in  particular, 
having  only  the  theory  of  war  from  books,  was 
thought  fit,  without  practice,  to  be  fent  into  the 
field,  againft  the  moft  formidable  enemy  of  Rome. 
Tully  indeed  was  called  the  learned  conful  in  de- 
rifion ;  but  then  he  was  not  born  a  foldier :  his 
head  was  turned  another  way  :  when  he  read  the 
Tactics,  he  was  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was 
his  field  of  battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is 
thrown  away  on  a  general  who  dares  not  make 
ufc  of  what  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  in  a 
man  of  courage  and  refolution ;  in  him  it  will  di 
re  61  his  martial  fpirit,  and  teach  him  the  way  to 
the  beft  victories,  which  are  thofe  that  are  leaft 
bloody,  and  which,  though  atchieved  by  the  hand, 
are  managed  by  the  head.  Science  diftinguifhes 
a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  thofe  athletic  brute* 
whom,  undefervedly,  we  call  heroes.  Curfed  be 
the  poet,  who  firft  honoured  with  that  name  a 
mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing  idiot.  The  Ulyffes  of 
Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that  he  understood 
not  the  Ihield  for  which  he  pleaded  :  there  were 
engraven  on  it,  plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  ccun- 
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tries,  which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but 
looked  on  them  as  llupidly  as  his  fellww-beaft  the 
lion.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  your  Grace  has 
given  yourfelf  the  education  of  his  rival :  you  have 
ftudied  every  fpot  of  ground  in  Flanders,  which 
for  thefe  ten  years  pad  has  been  the  fcenc  of 
battles  and  of  lieges.  No  wonder  if  you  perform 
ed  your  part  with  fuch  applaufe  on  a  theatre 
which  you  underftood  fo  well. 

If  I  defigned  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it 
were  eafy  to  enlarge  on  fo  copious  a  fubject;  but, 
confining  myfelf  to  the  feverity  of  truth,  and  to 
what  is  becoming  me  to  fay,  I  mnft  not  only  pafs 
over  many  inftances  of  your  military  flcill,  but 
alfo  thofe  of  your  afliduous  diligence  in  the  war : 
and  of  your  perfonal  bravery,  attended  with  an 
ardent  thirft  of  honour  ;  a  long  train  of  genero- 
fity ;  profufenefs  of  doing  good  ;  a  foul  unfatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done ;  and  an  unextinguifhed  de- 
fire  of  doing  more.  But  all  this  is  matter  for  your 
own  hiftorians ;  I  am,  as  Virgil  fays,  "  Spatiis  ex- 
•'  clufis  iniquis." 

Yet,  not  to  be  wholly  filent  of  all  your  chari 
ties,  I  mult  ftay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  pre 
ferred  the -relief  of  others  to  the  confideration  of 
yourfelf.  When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  your 
heat  of  courage  (a  fault  only  pardonable  to  your 
youth)  had  transported  you  fo  far  before  your 
friends,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow,  much 
lefs  to  fuccour  you  ;  when  you  were  not  only 
dangeroufly,  but  in  all  appearance  mortally  wound 
ed,  when  in  that  defperate  condition  you  were 
made  prifoner,  and  carried  to  Namur,  at  that  time 
in  pofleflion  of  the  French  ;  then  it  was,  my  lord, 
that  you  took  a  confiderable  part  of  what  was 
remitted  to  you  of  your  own  revenues,  and  as  a 
memorable  inftance  of  your  heroic  charity,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  Count  Guifcard,  who  was  go 
vernor  of  the  place,  to  be  diftributed  among  your 
fellow  prifoners.  The  French  commander,  charm 
ed  with  the  greatnefs  of  your  foul,  accordingly 
configned  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it  was  intended 
by  the  donor  :  by  which  means  the  lives  of  fo 
many  miferable  men  were  faved,  and  a  comfort 
able  provifion  made  for  their  fubfiftence,  who 
had  otherwife  perifhed,  had  not  you  been  the 
companion  of  their  misfortune  :  or  rather  fent  by 
Providence,  like  another  Jofeph,  to  keep  out  fa 
mine  from  invading  thofe  whom  in  humility  you 
called  your  brethren.  How  happy  was  it  for 
thofe  poor  creatures,  that  your  Grace  was  made 
their  fellow-fufferer !  and  how.  glorious  for  you, 
that  you  chofc  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve  the 
wants  of  others  I  The  heathen  poet,  in  commend 
ing  the  charity  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans,  fpoke  like 
a  Chriftian  ; "  Non  ignara  mali,  miferis  fuccurrere 
"  difco."  All  men,  even  thefe  of  a  different  in- 
tereft,  and  contrary  principles,  muft  praife  this 
action,  as  the  mott  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in 


this  degenerate  age,  but  almoft  in  any  of  the 
former;  when  men  were  made  "  de  meliore  luto  ;" 
when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and 
when  they  were  in  being,  "  Teucri  pulcherrima 
"  proles,  magnanimi  heroes  nati  melioribus  annis." 
No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  (hine  iri 
hiftory  ;  and,  like  fwans,  grow  whiter  the  longer 
it  endures :  and  the  name  of  ORMOND  will  be 
more  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  than  in  his 
greateft  triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  Grace  are  of  a  piece  ;  as 
waters  keep  the  tenor  of  their  fountains :  your 
compaflion  is  general,  and  has  the  fame  effect  aa 
well  on  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  fo  much  in  your 
nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life  is  but  one  con-  t 
tinued  act  of  placing  benefits  en  many,  as  the  fun 
is  always  carrying  his  light  to  fome  part  or  other 
of  the  world :  and  were  it  not  that  your  reafon 
guides  you  where  to  give,  I  might  almoft  fay  that 
you  could  not  help  bellowing  more,  than  is  con- 
fifting  with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or  with 
the  will  of  any  hut  an  Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  born  for 
a  bleffing  to  mankind,  your  fuppofed  death  in  that 
engagement  was  fo  generally  lamented  through 
the  nation  !  The  concernment  for  it  was  as  uni- 
verfal  as  the  lofs :  and  though  the  gratitude  might 
be  counterfeit  in  fome,  yet  the  tears  of  ail  were 
real :  where  every  man  deplored  his  private  part 
in  that  calamity  ;  and  even  thofe,  who  had  not 
tafted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  fo  much  on  the 
fame  of  your  beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the 
lofs  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great 
father  into  frefh  remembrance  ;  as  if  the  fame  de 
cree  had  paffcd  on  two,  fhort  fucceflive  genera 
tions  of  the  virtuous;  and  I  repeated  to  myfelf  the 
fame  verfes,  which  I  had  formerly  applied  to  him : 
"  Oftenduot  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  nee  ultra  efle 
"  finunt."  But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good 
men,  but  of  mankind  in  general,  the  unhappy 
omen  took  not  place.  You  are  ftill  living  to  en 
joy  the  b'vtfings  and  applaufe  of  all  the  good  you 


have  performed,  the  prayers  of  multitudes  whom 
you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  profperity  ;  and 
that  your  power  of  doing  generous  and  charitable 
actions  may  be  as  extended  as  your  will  ;0which 
is  by  none  more  zealoufly  defired  than  by 

Your  Grace's 
'  Moft  humble, 

Moft  obliged,  and 

Mofl  obedient  fcrvant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN* 


PREFACE 


.  PREFIXED  TO  THE  FABLES. 


IT  is  with  a  poet  as  with  a  man  who  defigns  \f> 
build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  fuppofes,  in  cafting 
up  the  coft  beforehand ;  but,  generally  fpeaking, 
he  is  miftaken  in  his  account,  and  reckons  fhort 
in  the  expence  he  firft  intended  :  he  alters  his 
mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will  have  this  or 
that  convenience  more,  of  which  he  had  not 
thought  when  he  began.  So  has  it  happened  to 
me  :  I  have  built  a  houfe,  where  I  intended  but 

lodge  :  yet  with  better  fuccefs  than  a  certain 
nobleman,  who,  beginning  with  a  dog-kennel, 
never  lived  to  finifh  the  palace  he  had  contrived. 

From  tranilating  the  firft  of  Homer's  Iliads 
(which  I  intended  as  an  effay  to  the  whole  work) 

proceeded  to  the  tranflation  of  the  twelfth  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphofcs,  hecaufe  it  contains, 
tmong  other  things,  the  caufes,  the  beginning, 
and  ending  of  the  Trojan  war :  here  I  ought  in 
reafon  to  have  flopped  ;  but  the  fpeeches  of  Ajax 
and  Ulyffes  lying  next  in  my  way,  I  could  not 
balk  them.  When  I  had  compaffed  them,  I  was 
fo  taken  with  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth 
t*»ok  (which  is  the  mafter-piece  of  the  whole 
Metiunorphofes),  that  I  enjoined  myfelf  tfce  plea- 
Cng  talk  of  rendering  it  into  Englifti.  And  now 
I  found,  by  the  number  of  my  verfcs,  that  they 
began  to  fwell  into  a  little  volume :  which  gave 
me  an  cccaiiou  of  looking  backward  on  fome 
beauties  of  my  author,  in  his  former  books  :  there 
occurred  to  me  the  Hunting  of  the  Boar,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha,  the  good-natured  ftory  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  with  the  reft,  which  I  hr.pe  I  have 
franflated  clofely  enough,  and  given  them  the 


fame  turn  of  verfe  which  they  had  in  the  original  J 
and  this,  I  may  fay  without  vanity,  is  not  the 
talent  of  every  poet :  he  who  has  arrived  the 
neareft  to  it,  is  the  ingenious  and  learned  Sandys, 
the  bed  veififier  of  the  former  age;  if  I  may 
properly  call  it  by  that  name  which  was  the 
former  part  of  this  concluding  century.  For 
Spenfer  and  Fairfax  beth  flourifhed  in  the  reign, 
of  Q^een  Elizabeth  ;  great  mafters  in  our  lan 
guage  ;  and  who  faw  much  farther  into  the  beau 
ties  of  our  numbers,  than  thofe  who  immediately 
followed  them.  Milton  was  the  poetical  fon  of 
Spenfer,  and  Mr.  Waller  of  Fairfax  ;  for  we  have 
our  lineal  defcents  and  clans,  as  well  as  other  fa 
milies  :  Spenfer  more  than  once  infinuates,  that 
the  foul  of  Chaucer  was  transfufed  into  his  body ; 
and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred 
years  after  his  deceafe.  Milton  has  acknowledged 
to  me,  that  Spenfer  was  his  original ;  and  many 
befides  myfelf  have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own, 
that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his.  numbers  from 
the  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  which  was  turned  into 
Englilh  by  Mr.  Fairfax.  But  to  return  :  having 
done  with  Ovid  for  this  time,  it  came  into  my 
mind,  that  our  old  Englifh  poet  Chaucer  in  many 
things  refemBled  him,  and  that  with  no  difad- 
vantage  on  the  fide  of  the  modern  author,  as  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  prove  when  I  compare  them  : 
and  as  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  ftudious  to 
promote  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  fo  I 
foon  refolved  to  put  their  merits  to  the  trial,  by 
turning  fomc  of  the  Canterbury  tales  into  our 
language,  a*  it  is  now  refined ;  for  by  this  mean* 
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both  the  poets  being  fet  in  the  fame  light,  and 
dreffed  in  the  fame  Englifh  habit,  ftory  to  he 
compared  with  ftory,  a  certain  judgment  may  be 
made  betwixt  them,  by  the  reader,  without  ob 
truding  my  opinion  on  him  :  or  if  I  feem  partial 
to  my  countryman,  and  predeceflbr  in  the  laurel, 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few  :  and  befides 
many  of  the  learned,  Ovid  has  almoft  all  the  beaux, 
and  the  whole  fair  fr x,  his  declared  patrons.  Per 
haps  I  have  afluuied  fomewhat  more  to  myfelf 
than  jhey  allow  me  ;  becaufe  I  have  adventured 
to  fum  up  the  evidence :  but  the  readers  are  the 
jury ;  and  their  privilege  remains  entire  to  decide 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  or  if  they 
jjleafe,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing,  before  fome 
other  court.  In  the  mean  time,  to  follow  the 
thread  of  my  difcourfe  (as  thoughts,  according  to 
Mr,  Hobbes,  have  always  fome  connc&ion)  fo 
from  Chaucer  1  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who 
was  not  only  his  contemporary,  but  alfo  purfued 
the  fame  ftudies;  wrote  novels  in  prole,  and 
many  works  ir  verfe  ;  particularly  is  faid  to  have 
invented  the  odave  rhyme,  or  ftanza  of  eight 
lines,  which  ever  fince  has  been  maintained  by  the 
practice  of  all  Italian  writers,  who  are,  or  at  leaft 
affume  the  title  of  Heroic  Poets  :  he  ar&  Chaucer, 
among  other  things,  had  this  in  common,  that 
they  refined  their  mother  tongues ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  Dante  had  begun  to  file,  their 
language,  at  leaft  in  verfe,  before  the  time  of 
Boccace,  who  likewife  received  no  little  help 
from  his  mafter  Petrarch.  But  the  reformation 
of  their  profe  was  wholly  owing  to  Boccace  him- 
felf,  who  is  yet  the  ftandard  of  purity  in  the 
Italian  tongue  ;  though  many  of  his  phrafes  are 
become  obfblete,  as  in  procefs  of  time  -it  muft 
needs  happen.  Chaucer  (as  you  have  formerly 
been  told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer)  firft  adorned 
and  amplified  our  barren  tong'ue  from  the  Pro- 
vencall,  which  was  then  the  moft  polifhed  of  all 
the  modern  languages  ;  but  this  fubjedt  has  been 
copioufly  treated  by  that  great  critic,  who  de- 
ferves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his  coun 
trymen.  For  thefe  rcafons  of  time,  and  refem- 
blance  of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I  re- 
folved  to  join  them  in  my  prefent  work  ;  to  which 
I  have  added  fome  original  papers  of  my  own  ; 
vhich  whether  they  are  equal  or  inferior  to  my 
other  jkjems,  an  nuthor  is  the  moft  improper 
judge;  and  therefore  I  leave  them  wholly  to  the 
mercy  of  the  reader.  I  will  hope  the  beft,  that 
ihey  will  not  be  condemned ;  but  if  they  ftiould, 
1  have  the  excufe  of  an  old  gentleman,  who, 
mounting  on  hoifeback  before  fome  ladies,  when 
J  was  prefent,  got  up  fomewhat  heavily,  but  de- 
fired  of  the  fair  fpc&ators,  that  they  would  count 
fourfcore  an<1  right  before  they  judged  him.  By 
the  mercy  of  God,  I  am  already  come  within 
twenty  yc&rgof  his  number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs; 
but  what  decays  art  in  my  mind,  the  reader  muft 
determine.  I  think  myfelf  as  vigorous  as  ever  in 
the  faculties  of  my  foul,  excepting  only  my  me 
mory,  which  is  not  impaired  to  any  great  degree  ; 
and  if  I  lofe  not  more  of  it,  I  have  no  great  rea- 
fon  to  complain.  What  judgment  I  had,  increases 


rather  than  diminifnes ;  and  thoughts,  fuch  as 
are,  come  crowding  in  fo  faft  upon  me,  that 
only  difficulty  is  to  choofe  or  to  reje6l ;  to  run 
them  into  verfe,  or  to  give  them  the  other 
j  mony  of  profe.  I  have  fo  long  ftudjed  and  pr 
•  tiled  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and 
become  familiar  to  me.  In  fhort,  though  1  may 
lawfully  plead  fome  part  of  the  old  gentleman's 
excufe  ;  yet  I  will  referve  it  till  I  think  I  have 
greater  need,  and  aflc  no  grains  of  allowance  for' 
the  faults  of  this  my  prefent  work,  but  thofe  which 
are  given  of  courfe  to  human  frailty.  I  will  not 
trouble  my  r.eadcr  with  the  fhortnefs  of  time  in 
which  I  writ  it,  or  the  feveral  intervals  of  fick- 
nefs :  they  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  per 
formances,  are  apt  to  boaft  in  their  prefaces  how 
little  time  their  works  have  coft  them  ;  and  what 
other  bufinefs  of  more  importance  interfered  ;  but 
the  reader  will  be  as  apt  to  afk  the  queftion,  why 
they  allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  make  their 
works  more  perfect  ?  and  why  'they  had  fo  defpi- 
cable  an  opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  thruft  their 
indigefted  ftuff  upon  them,  as  if  they  deferved  no 
better  ? 

With  this  account  of  my  prefent  undertaking,  I 
conclude  the  firft  part  of  this  difcourfe  :  in  the 
fecond  part,  as  at  a  fecond  fitting,  though  I  alter 
not  the  draught,  I  muft  touch  the  fame  features 
over  again,  and  change  the  dead  colouring  of  the 
whole.  In  general  I  will  only  fay,  that  I  have 
written  nothing  which  favours  of  immorality  or 
profanenels;  at  leaft,  1  am  not  confcious  to  myfelf 
of  any  fuch  intention.  If  there  happen  to  be 
found  an  irrevei  ent  exprefjion,  or  a  thought  too 
wanton,  tht-y  are  crept  into  my  verfes  through 
my  inadvertency  ;  if  the  fcarchers  find  any  in  the 
cargo,  let  them  be  ftaved  or  forfeited,  like  con- 
traband  goods;  at  left/ let  their  authors  be  an- 
fwerable  for  them,  as  being  but  imported  mer- 
chandife,  and  not  of  my  own  manufacture.  On 
the  other  fide,  I  have  endeavoured  to  choofe  fuch 
fables,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  contain  in  each 
of  them  fome  inftrudtive  moral,  vrhich  I  could 
prove  by  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious ;  and 
they  leap  foremott  int«  fight,  without  the  reader's 
trouble  of  looking  after  them.  I  wifli  I  could  af 
firm  with  a  fafe  conference,  that  I  had  taken  the 
fame  care  in  aH  my  former  writings  ;  for  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  fuppofing  verfes  are  never  fo  beau 
tiful  or  pleafing,  yet  if  they  contain  any  thing 
which  fhocks  religion,  or  good  manners,  they  are 
at  beft,  what  Horace  fays  of  good  numbers,  with 
out  good  fenfe,  "  Verius  inopes  rerum,  nugseque 
"  canoras."  Thus  far,  I  hope,  I  am  right  ia 
court,  without  renouncing  my  other  right  of  felf- 
defbnce,  where  I  have  been  wrongfully  actufed, 
and  my  fenfe  wire-drawn  into  blafphemy  or 
bawdry,  as  it  has  often  been  by  a  religious  lawyer, 
in  a  late  pleading  againft  the  ftage  ;  in  which  he 
mixes  truth  with  falfehood,  and  has  not  forgotten 
the  old  rule  of  calumniating  ftrongly,  that  feme- 
thing  may  remain. 

I  refume  the  thread  of  my  difcourfe  with  the 
firft  of  my  tranflation,  which  was  the  firft  Iliad  of. 
Homer.  If  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  give  me  lougcr 
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iiFc,  an<3  moderate  health,  my  Intentions  are  to 
tranflate  the  whole  Ilias;  provided  ftill  that  I 
meet  with  thofe  encouragements  from  the  public, 
which  may  enable  me  to  proceed  in  my  under 
taking  with  fame  cheerfulnefs.  And  this  I  dare 
affure  the  world  before-hand,  that  I  have  found, 
by  trial,  Homer  a  more  pleafmg  talk  than  Virgil 
(though  1  fay  not  the  tranflation  will  be  lefs  labo 
rious)  :  for  the  Grecian  is  more  according  to  my 
genius,  than  the  Latin  .poet,  In  the  works  of  the 
two  authors  we  may  read  their  manners,  and  na 
tural  inclinations,  which  are  wholly  different. 
Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  fedate  temper  ;  Homer  was 
violent,  impetuous,  and  full  of  fire.  The  chief 
talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of  thoughts,  and 
ornament  of  words  :  Homer  was  rapid  in  his 
thoughts,  and  took  all  the  liberties,  both  of  num 
bers  and  of  expreffions,  which  his  language,  and 
~the  age  in  which  he  lived,  allowed  him  :  Homer's 
•invention  was  more  copious,  Virgil's  more  con 
fined  :  fo  that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way,  it 
was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun  heroic  poetry : 
for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
Roman  poem  is  but  the  fecond  part  of  Ilias ;  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  ftory  :  and  the  perfons 
already  formed  :  the  manners  of  ./Eneas  are  thofe 
of  Hector  fuperadded  to  thofe  which  Homer  gave 
him.  The  adventures  of  Ulyfles  in  the  Odyffeis 
are  imitated  in  the  firft  Six  Books  of  Virgil's 
JEnch  :  and  though  the  accidents  are  not  the 
fame  (which  would  have  argued  him  of  a  fervile 
copying,  and  total  barrennefs  of  invention)  yet 
the  feas  were  the  fame,  in  which  both  the  heroes 
wandered  ;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the 
poetical  daughter  of  Calypfo.  The  fix  latter  books 
of  Virgil's  poem  are  the  four  and  twenty  Iliads 
contracted :  a  quarrel  occafioned  by  a  lady,  a 
fingle  combat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town  befieged. 
I  fay  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil,  neither  do 
I  contradict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly  faid 
in  his  juft  praife  :  for  his  Epifodes  are  almoft 
^wholly  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  the  form  which 
he  has  given  to  the  telling,  makes  the  tale  his 
own,  even  though  the  original  ftory  had  bc^en  the 
^Tame.  But  this  proves,  however,  that  Homer 
taught  Virgil  to  defign  :  and  if  invention  be  the 
•firft  virtue  of  an  Epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem 
<an  only  be  allowed  the  fecond  place.  Mr.  Hobbes, 
>in  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  tranflation  of  the 
'Ilias,  (ftudying  poetry  as  he  did  mathematics, 
when  it  was  too  late)  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  fay,  begin* 
the  praife  of  Homer  where  he  fhould  have  ended 
it.  He  tells  us,  that  the  firft  beanty  of  an  Epic 
,poem  confifts  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of 
words,  an'd  harmony  of  numbers  :  now,  the  words 
are  the  colouring  of  the  work,  which  in  the  order 
:of  nature  is  laft  to  be  considered.  The  defign, 
the  dtfpofition,  the  manners,  and  the  thoughts, 
are  all  before  it  :  where  any  of  thofe  are  wanting 
or  imperfecl:,  fo  much  wants  or  is  imperfect,  in 
rhe  imitation  of  human  life  ;  which  is  in  the  very 
definition  of  a  poem.  Words  indeed,  like  glaring 
colours,  are  the  firft  beauties  that  arife,  and  ftrike 
the  fight  :  but  it'  the  draught  be  falie  or  lame, 
£he  figures  ill-difpofed,  the  manners  obfcure  or 


inconfiftent,  or  the  thoughts  unnatural,  then  the 
fineft  colours  are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a 
beautiful  monfter  at  the  beft.  Neither  Virgil  nor 
Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  bejfu- 
ties ;  but  in  this  laft,  which  is  expreffion,  the  Ro 
man  poet  is  at  leaft  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as  I 
have  faid  elfewherc  ;  fupplying  the  poverty  of 
his  language  by  his  mufical  ear,  and  by  his  dili 
gence.  But  to  return  :  our  two  great  poet?, 
being  fo  different  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric 
and  fanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  melan 
cholic  ;  that  which  makes  them  excel  in  their  fe- 
veral  ways,  is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  his 
own  natural  inclination,  as  well  in  forming  the 
defign,  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  very  heroes 
fhew  their  authors;  Achilles  is  hot,  impatient, 
revengeful ;  "  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis, 
"  acer,"  &c.  .ffineas  patient,  confiderate,  careful 
of  his  people,  and  merciful  to  his  enemies :  ever 
fubmiflive  to  the  will  of  heaven,  "  qua  fata  tra- 
"  hunt,  retrahuntque,  fequamur."  I  could  pleafe 
myfelf  with  enlarging  on  this  fubje&,  but  I  am 
forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  all  I 
have  faid,  I  will  only  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vigour 
than  that  of  Virgil,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  writer,  is  of  confequence  more  pleating  to  the 
reader.  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other 
fets  you  on  fire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits 
his  heat.  It  is  the  fame  difference  which  Longi- 
nus  makes  betwixt  the  effects  of  eloquence  in  De- 
mofthenes  and  Tully.  One  perfuades ;  the  other 
commands.  You  never  cool  while  you  read  Ho 
mer,  even  not  in  the  fecond  book  (a  graceful 
flattery  to  his  countrymen)  ;  but  he  haftens  from 
the  {hips,  and  concludes  not  that  book  till  he  has 
made  you  an  amends  by  the  violent  playing  of  v, 
new  machine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his 
action  with  variety  of  events,  and  ends  it  in  lefs 
compafs  than  two  months.  This  vehemence  of 
his,  I  confefs,  is  more  fuitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
therefore  I  have  tranilated  his  firft  book  with 
greater  pleafure  than  any  part  of  Virgil  :  but  it 
was  not  a  pleafure  without  pains  :  the  continual 
agitations  of  the  fpirits  muft  needs  be  a  weaken 
ing  of  any  conftitution,  especially  in  age ;  and 
many  panics  are  required  for  refrefhment  betwixt 
the  heats;  the  Iliad  of  itfelf  being  a  third  part 
longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  together. 

This  is  what  1  thought  needful  in  this  place  to 
fay  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer  ; 
confidering  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the 
latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the 
•Roman  tongue :  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the 
Englifh  tongue  began.  The  manners  of  the  poets 
•were  not  unlike  :  both  of  them  were  well-bred^ 
well-natured,  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  leaft  in 
their  writings,  it  may  be  alfo  in  their  lives.  Their 
frudies  were  the  feme,  phiiofophy  and  philology. 
Both  of  them  were  known  in  aftfonomy,  of  which 
Ovid's  books  of  the  Roman  feafts,  and  Chaucer's 
treatife  of  the  Aftrolabe,  are  fufEcient  \vitneffes» 
But  Chaucer  was  likewife  an  aftrologer,  as  were 
Virgil,  Horace,  Perfius,  and  Manilius.  Both  writ 
•with  worderful  facility  and  clearness  :  neitfcgr 
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were  gre&t  inventors :  for  Ovid  only  copied  the 
Grecian  fables ;  and  moft  of  Chaucer's  (lories 
were  taken  from  his  Italian  contemporaries,  or 
their  predecetfbrs.  Boccace's  Decameron  was  firft 
publifhed ;  and  from  thence  bur  Englifhman  has 
burrowed  many  of.  his  Canterbury  tales  :  yet  that 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite  was  written  in  all  proba 
bility  by  fume  Italian  wit,  in  a  former  age ;  as  I 
fliall  prove  hereafter  :  the  tale  of  Grizild  was  the 
invention  of  Petrarch  ;  by  him  fent  to  Boccace  : 
from  whom  it  came  to  Chaucer  :  Troilus  and 
CrclHda  wai  alfn  written  by  a  Lombard  author; 
but  much  amplified  by  our  Englifh  tranfiator,  as 
wtll  as  beautified;  the  genius  of  our  countrymen 
jn  general  being  rather  to  improve  an  invention, 
than  to  invent  themfelves;  as  is  evident  not  only 
in  our  poetry,  but  in  many  of  our  manufactures. 
J  find  I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up 
from  Boccace  before  I  come  to  him  :  but  there  is 
fo  much  lefs  behind  ;  and  I  am  of  the  temper  of 
jnoft  kings,  who  Jove  to  be  in  debt ;  are  all  for 
preicnt  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  after 
wards  :  bcfides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is  ram 
bling  ;  never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it. 
"This  I  have  learned  from  the  practice  of  honeft 
^lontaign,  and  return  at  my  pleafure  to  Qvid 
and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  fay. 
JSoth  of  them  built  on  the  inventions  of  other 
men ;  yet  fince  Chaucer  had  fomething  of  his 
own,  as  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  The  Cock  and 
the  Fox,  which  I  have  tranflated,  and  fonie  others, 
I  may  juftly  give  our  countryman  the  precedence 
5n  that  part ;  fince  I  can  remember  nothing  of 
Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.  Both  of  them  un- 
dcrftood  the  manners,  under  which  name-I  com 
prehend  the  paffions,  and,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  the 
Jefcriptiorn  of  perfons,  and  their  very  habits;  for 
an  example,  1  fee  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfect 
ly  before  me,  as  if  iome  ancient  painter  had  drawn 
ihem ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  jn  the  Canterbury 
tales,  their  humours,  their  features,  and  the  very 
«lrefs,  as  qiftindtly  as  if  I  had  fupped  with  them 
at  the  Tabard  in  Suuthwark  :  yet  even  there  too 
the  figures  in  Cliaocer  are  much  more  lively,  and 
fet  in  a  better  light  :  which  though  I  have  not 
lime  to  prove;  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader, and  am 
lure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality.  The 
thoughts  aud  words  remain  to  be  considered  in 
the  comparifon  of  the  two  poets;  and  I  have 
iivcd  myfelf  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owning 
that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman  tongue  was  in 
it«  meridian  ;  Chaucer,  in  the  dawning  of  our  lan 
guage  :  therefore  that  part  yf  the  comparifon 
itands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  dic 
tion  of  Ennius  and  Ovid  ;  or  of  Chaucer  and  our 
prefent  Englifh.  The  words  are  given  up  as 'a 
pofl  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  becaufe  he 
wanted  the  modern  art  of  fortifying.  The  thoughts 
j ;  main  to  be  confidered  :  and  they  are'  to  be 
jneafuicd  only  by  their  propriety  ;  that  is,  as 'they 
ilow  more  or  kfs  naturally  from  the  perfons  dci- 
kribed,  on  fuch  and  luch  occafions.  The  vulgar 
judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations, 
who  call  conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  fee  Ovid 
full  of  them,  mid  Chaucer  altogether  without 


them,  will  think  me  little  lefs  than  mad,  for  pre 
ferring  the  Englifhman  to  the  Roman  :  yet,  witli 
their  leave,  I  muil  prefume  to  fay,  that  the  thinjri 
they  admire,  are  not  only  glittering  trifles,  and  fo'' 
far  from  being  witty,  that  in  a  ferious  poem  they 
are  naufeous.becaufe  they  arc  unnatural.  Would 
any  man,  who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  defcribe 
his  paffion  like  Narciffus  ?  Would  he  think  of 
"  inopem  me  copia  fecit,"  and  a  dozen  more  of 
fuch  expreffions,  poured  on  the  neck  of  one  ano 
ther,  and  fignifying  all  the  fame  thing  ?  If  this 
were  wit,  was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  th« 
poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death !  This  if 
ju'ft  John  Littlewit  in  Bartholemew  Fair,  who  had 
a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in  his  mifery  * 
a  miferable  conceit.  On  thefe  occafions  the  poet 
mould  endeavour  to  raife  pity  :  but,  inftead  o£ 
this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.  Virgil  never 
made  ufe  of  fuch  machines,  when  he  was  moving- 
you  to  commiferafe  the  death  of  Dido  :  he  would 
not  deftroy  what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makei 
Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and  unjuft  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  it :  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him 
think  more  reafonably  :  he  repents  not  of  his  love, 
for  that  had  altered  his  character  ;  but  acknow 
ledges  the  irijuftice  of  his  proceedings,  and  refigns 
Emilia  to  Palamon.  What  would  Ovid  have 
done  on  this  occafion  ?  He  would  certainly  have 
made  Arcite  witty  on  his  death-bed.  He  had 
complained  he  was  farther  off  from  poffeffion,  by 
being  fo  near,  and  a  thoufand  fuch  boyifms,  which 
Chaucer  rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  fub- 
jedt.  They,  who  think  otherwife,  would  by  the 
fame  reafon  prefer  JLucan  and  Ovid  to  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them.  A» 
for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Qvid  particularly 
'excels  all  poets ;  they  are  fometimes  a  fault,  and 
fometime(j  a  beauty,  as  they  are  ufed  properly  or 
improperly  ;  but  in  ftrong  paffions  always  to  be 
fhunned,  becaufe  paffions  are  ferious,  and  will  ad 
mit  no  playing.  The  French  have  a  high  value 
for  them  ;  and  I  confefs,  they  are  often  what  they 
call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with  judg 
ment;  but  Chaucer  writ  with  more  finiplicityi 
and  followed  nature  more  clofely,  than  to  ule 
them:  I  have  thus  far,  to  the  beft  of  my  know 
ledge,  been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parting 
in  competition,  not  meddling  with  the  deiign  nor 
the  djfpofition  of  it ;  becaufe  the  defign  was  no.t 
their  own ;  and  in  the  difpofing  of  it  they  were 
equal.  It  remains  that  I  fay  fomewhat  of  Chaucer 
in  particular.  ' 

In  the  firft  place,  as  he  is'  the  father  of  Englifh 
poetry,  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  vene 
ration  as  the  Grecians  held  Hornet,  or  the  Roman* 
Virgil  :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe ; 
learned  jn  all  fciences;  and  therefore  fpeaks  pro 
perly  on  all  fubjccls :  as  he  knew  what  to  fay, 
fo  he  knows  alfo  when  to  leave  off;  a  continence 
which  is  pra&ifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
any  of  the  ancient?,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace. 
One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  funk  in  his  reputa 
tion,  becaufe  he  could  never  forgive  any  concept 
which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  fwept  like  a  dragv 
net,  great  and  fiuall.  There  was  plenty  enough;, 
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luc  the  difhes  werft  ill-forted  ;  whole  pyramids  of 
Cweet-meats,  for  boys  and  vfbmen  ;  but  Ijr.tlc  of 
iolid  meat,  for  men  :  all  this  proceeded  not  from 
jiny  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment;  neither 
did  he  want  that  in  difcerning  the  beauties  and 
Faults  of  other  pacts ;  but  only  indulged  himfclf 
in  the  luxury  of  writing ;  and  perhaps  knew  it 
was  a  f.vj't,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find 
it.  For  this  reafon,  though  he  m,uft  always  be 
thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer  efteemed  a 
good,  writer  :  and  for  ten  impreffions,  which  his 
Works  have  had  in  fo  many  fucceflive  years,  yet  at 
prefent  a  hundred  books  are  fcarcely  purchafed 
once  a  twelvemonth  :  for,  as  my  laft  Lord  Ro- 
chefter  faid,  though  fomewhat  profanely,  Not 
being  of  God,  he  could  not  ftand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  every  where  ;  but  was 
never  fo  bold  to  go  beyond  her ;  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  beinj*  Poeta  and  nimis  Poeta, 
if  we  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixt  a  mo»» 
deft  behaviour  and  affectation.  The  verfe  of 
Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  not  harmonious  to  us;  but 

is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  com 
mends,  it  was  "  auribus  iftius  temporis  accommo- 
•'  data  :"  they  who  lived  with  him,  and  fome 
time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical ;  and  it  conti 
nues  fo  even  in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  .Lidgatc  and  Gower,  his  contem 
poraries  :  there  is  the  rude  fweetnefs  of  a  Scotch 
tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafing,  though 
not.perfe.ct.,  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far.  as  he 
who  published  the  laft.  edition  of  him;  for  he 
Would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears, 
and  that  there  were  really  ten  fyllables  in  a  verfe 
where  we  find  but  nine;  but  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  er 
ror,  thafc  common  fenfe,  (which  is  a  rule  in  every 
thing  but  matters  of  faith  and  revelation)  muft 
convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in 
ev,ery  verfe,  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not 
Known,  or  not  always  practifed  in  Chaucer's  age. 
It  were  an  eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoufands 
of  his  vcrfes,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a 
foot,  and  fometimcs  a  whole  one,  and/which  no 
pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.  We  can  only 
lay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry, 
and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the 
nrft.  We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow  men. 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time  a 
JCacilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Ho 
race  ;  even  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a 
Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Den- 
ham  were  in  being ;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  thefe  laft  appeared.  I  need  fay 
little  of  his  parentage,  life,  and  fortunes ;  they  are 
to  be  found  at  large  in  all  the  editions  of  his 
works.  He  was  employed  abroad,  and  favoured 
by  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  waspoet,asl  fuppofe,to  all 
three  of  them.  In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he 
was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellien  of  the  commons ; 
and,  being  brother-in-law  to  John  of  Gaunt,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
family  ;  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth 
when  hs  had  depofed  his  predcceflbr.  Neither  is 


it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wife,  aa 
well  as  a  valiant  prince,  who  claimed  by  fuccef- 
fion,  and  was  fenfible  that  his  title  was  not  found* 
but  was  rightfully  in  Mortimer,  who  had  married 
the  heir  of  York  ;  i*.  was  not  to  be  admired,  t 
fay,  if  that  great  politician  fiiould  be  pleated  to 
have  the  greateft  wit  of  thofe  times  in  his  inte- 
rells,  and  to  be  the  trumpet  ot"  his  prailes.  Au- 
guftus  had  given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice 
of  Maecenas,  who  recommended  Virgil  and  Ho 
race  to  him,  whofe  praifes  helped  to  make  him 
popular  while  he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death, 
have  made  him  precious  to  pofterity.  As  for  the; 
religion  of  our  poet,  he  feems  to  have  fome  little 
bias  towards  the  opinions  of  Wickliff,  after  John 
of  Gaunt  his  patron  ;  fomewhat  of  which  ap 
pears  in  the  tale  of  Piers  Plowman  :  yet  I  cannot 
blame  him  for  inveighing  fo  fharply  againil  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age  :  their  pride,  their 
ambition,  their  pomp,  their  avarice,  their  worldly 
intereft,  deferved  the  lafh.es  which  he  gave  them, 
both  in  that,  and  in  moft  of  his  Canterbury  tales  i 
neither  has  his  contemporary  Boccace  fpared  them. 
Yet  both  thefe  poets  lived  in  much  efteem  with 
good  and  holy  men  in  orders  ;  for  the  fcand«l 
which  is  given  by  particular  priefts,  reflects  not 
on  the  facred  function.  Chaucer's  Monk,  hi* 
Chanon,  and  his  Fryer,  took  not  from  the  cha 
racter  of  his  Gobi  Parfon.  A  fatyrical  poet  i* 
the  check  of  the  laymen,  on  bad  priefts.  We 
are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  involve  not  the  in 
nocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  fame  condemna 
tion.  The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured^ 
nor  the  bad  too  coarfely  ufed  ;  for  the  corruption* 
of  the  beft  becomes  the  worft.  When  a  clergy 
man  is  whipped,  his  gown  is  firft  taken  off,  by 
which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is  fecured  :  if  he 
be  wrongfully  accufed,  he  has  his  action  of  {Un 
der  ;  and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril,  if  he  tranfgrels 
the  law.  But  they  will  tell  us,  that  all  kind  of 
fatire,  though  never  fo  well  deferved  by  particu 
lar  priefts,  yet  brings  the  whole  order  into  con 
tempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  any  thinjr 
difhonoured,  when  a  peer  fuffers  for  his  trca- 
fon  ?  If  he  be  libelled,  or  any  way  defamed,  he 
has  his  "  Scandalum  Magnatum"  to  punifh  the 
offender*  They,  who  ufe  this  kind  of  argument, 
feem  to  be  confcious  to  themfelves  of  fomewhat 
which  has  deferved  the  poet's  lafh  ;  and  are  lef  s 
concerned  for  their  public  capacity,  than  for  their 
private  ;  at  leaft  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of 
their  reasoning.  If  the  faults  of  men  in  order* 
arc  all  only  to  be  judged  among  themfclvcs,  they 
are  in  fome  fort  parties  ;  for,  fince  they  fay  the 
honour  of  their  order  is  concerned  in  every  mem 
ber  of  it,  how  can  we  be  fure,  thai  they  will  be 
impartial  judges  ?  How  far  I  may  be  allowed  to 
fpcak  my  opinion  in  this  cafe,  I  know  not  ;  but  I 
am  fure  a  difpute  of  this  nature  caufed  mifchief  in 
abundance  betwixt  a  king  of  England  and  an 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  one  (landing  up  for 
the  laws  of  his  land,  and  the  other  for  the  ho 
nour  (as  he  called  k)  of  God's  Church  ;  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  the  prelate,  and  in  the 
whipping  of  his  raajefty  from  poft  to  pillar  for  his 
Oiij 
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penance.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Drake 
has  faved  me  the  labour  of  inquiring  into  the 
Citeem  and  reverence  which  the  priefts  have  had 
•f  old  ;  and  I  would  rather  extend  than  diminifh 
any  part  of  it  :  yet  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  when  a 
prieft  provokes  me  without  any  occafion  given  him, 
I  have  no  reafon,  unlefs  it  be  the  charity  of  a 
Chriftian,  to  forgive  him.  «'  Prior  laefit"  is  jufti- 
fication  fufficient  in  the  civil  law.  If  I  anfwer 
him  in  his  own  language,  felf-defence,  I  am  fure, 
mult  be  allowed  me ;  and  if  I  carry  it  farther, 
even  to  a  fharp  recrimination,  fomewhat  may  be 
indulged  to  human  frailty.  Yet  my  refentment 
has  not  wrought  fo  far,  but  that  I  have'followed 
Chaucer  in  his  character  of  a1  holy  man,  and  have 
enlarged  on  that  fubject:  with  fome  pleafure,  re- 
ferving  to  myfelf  the  right,  if  I  fhall  think  fit 
hereafter,  to  defcribe  another  fort  of  priefts,  fuch 
as  are  more  eafily  to  be  found  than  the  good  par- 
fon ;  fuch  as  have  given  the  laft  blow  to  Chriftia- 
nity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  fo  contrary  to  their 
doctrine.  But  this  will  keep  cold  till  another 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  take  up  Chaucer 
where  I  left  him.  He  muft  have  been  a  man  of 
a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe, 
as  it  has  been  truly  obftrved  of  him,  he  has  taken 
into  the  compafa  of  his  Canterbury  tales  the  va 
rious  manners  and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them) 
of  the  whole  Englifh  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a 
fingle  character  has  efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims 
ate  feverally  diftinguifhedfrom  each  other;  and  not 
only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  phy- 
iiognomies  and  perfons.  Baptifta  Porta  could 
not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better,  than  by 
the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  mat 
ter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  tell 
ing,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  different  educations, 
humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would 
be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the 
grave  and  ferfous  characters  are  diftinguiihed  by 
their  feveral  forts  of  gravity  :  their  difcourfes  are 
fuch  35  belong  to  their  age,  their  calling,  and 
their  breeding  ;  fuch  as  are  becoming  of  them, 
and  them  only.  Some  ot  his  perfona  are  vicious, 
and  fome  are  virtuous ;  f.  me  are  unlearned,  or 
(as  Chaucer  call*  them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learn 
ed.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is 
different  :  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook, 
are  feveral  man,  and  diftinguifhed  from  each 
r'her,  ns  much  as  the  mincing  lady  priorefs,  and 
the  broad-fpealting  gap-tocth'd  \vife  of  Bath. 
But  enrugh  of  this :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
jramc  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  1  am  diflract- 
eJ  in  my  chnice,  and  know  not  which  to  folluAv. 
I-  is  fufficicr.t  to  fay,  according  to  the  proverb, 
that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  have  otir  fyre- 
f;tthcrs  and  great  grand-dames  all  before  us,  as 
they  were  in  C.Sr.ucir's  davs ;  their  general  cha- 
are  fliil  remaining-  in  mankind,  and  even 
in  England,  though  thty  are  called  by  other 
HJIHCS  (Iran  thole  of  Monks  and  I'riars,  ard  Cha- 
j;ons,  and  Lady  AhefTti?,  and  Nuns ;  for  man- 
Kind  is  c«-er  the  J.p.ic,  and  nothing  loll  out  of 
nature,  though  ev~ry  thing  is  altered.  May  I 
live  to  do  myfelf  the  juiHcc,.  (fince  my  enemies 


will  do  me  none,  and  are  fo  far  from  granting* 
me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will  not  allow* 
me  fo  much  as  to  be  a  Chriftian,  or  a  moral  man); 
may  1  have  leave,  I  fay,  to  inform  my  reader,, 
that  I  have  confined  my  choice  to  fuch  tales  of 
Chaucer  as  favour  "nothing  of  Hnmodcfty.  If  I 
had  defired  more  to  pleafe  than  to  inftruct,  the 
Reeve,  the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchants, 
the  Summer,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
in  the  prologue  to  her  tale,  would  have  procured 
me  as  many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are 
beaux  and  ladies  of  pleafure  in  the  town.  But  I 
will  no  more  offend  againft  good-manners  :  I  am 
fenfible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the  fcandal  I  have 
given  by  my  loole  writings;  and  make  what  re 
paration  I  am  able,  by  this  public  acknowledg 
ment.  If  any  thing  of  this  nature,  or  of  pro- 
fanenefs,  be  crept  into  thefe  poems,  I  am  fo  far 
from  defending  it,  that  I  difcwn  it.  "  Totum  hoc 
**•  imlictum  volo."  Chaucer  makes  another  man 
ner  of  apology  for  his  broad-fpeaking,  and  Boc- 
cace  makes  the  like  ;  but  I  will  follow  neither  of 
them.  Our  countryman,  in  the  end  of  his  cha 
racters,  before  the  Canterbury  tales,  thus  excufcs 
the  ribaldry,  which  is  very  grofs  in  many  of  big 
novels.  . 

But  fir  ft,  I  pray  you  of  your  courtefy, 

That  ye  ne  arrettee  it  nought  my  villany1, 

Though  that  I  plainly  fpeak  in  this  mattere 

To  tellen  you  her  words,  and  eke  her  chere  ; 

Ne  though  I  fpeak  her  words  properly, 

For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  I, 

Wh,o  fhall  tellen  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  mote  rehearfe  as  nye,  as  ever  he  can  ; 

Everich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge, 

All  fpeke  he,  never  fo  rudely,  ne  large.* 

Or  elfe  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue, 

Or  feine  things,  or  find  words  new  : 

He  may  not  fpare,  although  he  were  his  brother^ 

He  mote  as  well  fay  o  word  as  another. 

Chrift  fpake  himfelf  full  broad  in  holy  writ. 

And  well  I  wote  ne  villany  is  it, 

Eke  Plato  faith,  who  fo  can  him  rede, 

The  words  mote  been  coufiii  to  the  dede. 

Yet  if  a  man  fhould  have  inquired  of  Boceace 
or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of  introduc-" 
ing  fuch  characters,  where  obfcene  words  were 
proper  in  their  mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  ' 
heard,  I  know  not  what  anfwer  they  would  have 
made  :  for  that  reafon,  fuch  tale  fhall  be  left  un 
told  by  me.  You  have  here  a  fpecimen  of  Chau* 
cer's  language,  which  is  fo  obfolete,  that  his' 
fenfe  is  icarce  to  be  underftood:  and  you  have 
liliewife  more  than  one  example  of  his  unequal 
numbers,  which  were  mentioned  before.  Yet' 
many  of  his  verfes  confift  of  ten  fyllables,  and  the 
words  not  much  behind  our  prefent  Englifh  ;  as" 
for  example,  thefe  two  lines,  in  the  defcription  o£ 
the  carpenter's  young  wife  : 

Wincing  fhe  was,  as  is  a  jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a  mall,  and  upright  as  a  bolt, 
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I  have  almoft  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  have 
infwered  fomc  objeflions  relating  to  my  prefent 
work.  I  find  fome  people  are  offended  that  I 
have  turned  thefe  tales  into  modern  Englifh  ;  be 
caufe  they  think  them  unworthy  of  my  pains,  and 
look  on  Chaucer  as  a  dry,  old-fafhioned  wit,  not 
Worth  reviving.  I  have  often  heard  the  late  Earl 
of  Leicefter  lay,  that  Mr.  Cowley  himfelf  was 
of  that  opinion ;  who,  having  read  him  over  at 
my  lord's  requeft,  declared  he  had  no  tafte  of 
him.  I  dare  not  advance  my  opinion  againft  the 
judgment  of  fo  great  an  author  ;  but  I  think  it 
fair,  however,  to  leave  the  decifion  to  the  pub 
lic  :  Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modeft  to  fet  up  for  a 
dictator ;  and  being  {hocked  perhaps  with  his  old 
ilile,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his  good 
fenfe.  Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  a  rough  diamond 
and  muft  firft  be  polifhed,  e'er  he  fliines.  1  deny  not 
Jikcwife,  that,  living  in  our  early  days  of  poe 
try,  he  writes  not  always  of  a  piece;  but  jfome- 
times  mingles  trivial  things  with  thofe  of  greater 
moment.  Sometimes  alfo,  though  not  often,  he 
runs  riot,  like  Ovid,  and  knows  not  when  he  has 
laid  enough.  But  there  arc  more  great  wits  be- 
fides  Chaucer,  whofe  fault  is  their  excefs  of  con 
ceits,  and  thof«  ill  forted.  An  author  is  not  to 
•Write  all  he  can,  but  only  all  he  ought.  Having 
bbferved  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer  (as  it  is  an 
eafy  matter  for  a  man  of  ordinary  parts  to  find  a 
fault  in  one  of  greater),  I  have  not  tied  myfelf 
to  a  literal  tranflation  ;  but  have  often  omitted 
what  I  judged  unneceffary,  or  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  appear  in  the  company  of  better 
thoughts.  I  have  prefumed  farther,  in  fome 
places,  and  added  fomewhat  of  my  own  where  I 
thought  my  author  was  deficient,  and  had  not  gi 
ven  his  thoughts  their  true  luftre,  for  want  of 
words  in  the  beginning  of  our  language.  And  to 
this  I  was  the  more  emboldened,  becaufe  (if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  fay  it  of  myfelf)  I  found  I 
1  had  a  foul  congenial  to  his,  and  that  I  had  been 
tonverfant  in  the  fame  ftudies.  Another  poet,  in 
another  age,  raay  take  the  fame  liberty  with  my 
writings,  if  at  leaft  they  live  long  enough  to  de- 
ferve  correction.  It  was  alfo  neceflary  fome- 
times  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of  Chaucer,  which 
was  loft  or  mangled  in  the  errors  of  the  prefs : 
let  this  example  fufiice  at  prefent;  in  the  ftory  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  where  the  temple  of  Diana 
is  defcribed,  you  find  thefe  verffis  in  all  the  edi 
tions  of  our  author  : 

There  faw  I  Dane  turned  into  a  tree, 

I  mean  not  the  goddefs  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  hight  Dane". 

Which,  after  a  little  confidefation,  I  knew  was  t6 
be  reformed  into  this  fenfe,  that  Daphne  the 
daughter  of  Peneus  was  turned  into  a  tree.  I 
duril  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovid,  left  fome 
future  Milbourn  fhould  arife,  and  fay,  I  varied 
from  my  author,  becaufe  I  underftood  him  not. 

But  there  are  other  judges  who  think  I  ought 
not  to  have  tranflatcd  Chaucer  into  Englifh,  out 
6f  a  quite  contrary  notion :  they  fuppofc  there  is 


a  certain  veneration  due  to  his  old  language,  and 
that  it  is  little  lefs  than  profanation  and  iacrilege 
to  alrer  it.  They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that 
fomewhat  of  his  good  fenfe  will  fuffer  in  this 
transfufion,  and  .much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
will  infallibly  be  loft,  which  appear  with  more 
grace  in  their  old  habit.  Of  this  opinion  was 
that  excellent  perfon  whom  I  mentioned,  the  late 
Eirl  of  Leicefter,  who  valued  Chaucer  as  much 
as  Mr.  Cowley  defpifed  him.  My  Lord  difluad- 
ed  me  from  this  attempt,  (for  I  was  thinking  of  it 
fome  years  before  his  death)  and  his  authority 
prevailed  fo  far  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  under 
taking  while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him  :  yet 
my  reafon  was  not  convinced  with  what  he  urged 
againft  it.  If  the  firft  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be 
underftood,  then,  as  his  language  grows  obfoletej 
thoughts  muft  grow  obfcure  : 

"  Multa  renafcentur  qua  jam  cecidere;  cadentque, 
"  Quse  nunc  funt  in  honore  vocabula ;  li  volet  ufus9 
"  Quern  penes  arbitrium  eft,  &  jus,  &  norma  lo- 
"  quendi." 

When  an  ancient  word  for  its  found  and  figni* 
ficancy  deferves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reafon- 
able  veneration  for  antiquity,  to  reftore  it.  All 
beyond  this  is  fuperftition.  Words  are  not  like 
landmarks,  fo  facred  as  never  to  be  removed  ; 
cuftoms  are  changed ;  and  even  ftatutes  are  fi- 
lently  repealed,  when  the  reafon  ceafes  for  which 
they  were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the 
argument,  that  his  thoughts  will  lofe  of  their 
original  beauty,  by  the  innovation  of  words ;  in 
the  firft  place,  not  only  their  beauty,  bat  their 
being  is  loft,  where  they  are  no  longer  under 
ftood,  which  is  the  prefent  cafe.  I  grant  that 
fomething  muft  be  loft  in  all  transfufion,  that  is, 
in  all  tranflations;  but  the  fenfe  will  remain, 
which  would  otherwife  be  loft,  or  at  leaft  be 
maimed,  when  it  is  fcarce  intelligible ;  and  that 
but  to  a  few.  How  few  are  there  who  can  read 
Chaucer,  fo  as  to  underftand  him  perfectly ! 
And  if  imperfectly,  then  with  lefs  profit  and  no 
pleafure.  It  is  not  for  the  ufe  of  fome  old  Saxon 
friends,  that  I  have  taken  thefe  pains  with  him  t 
let  them  neglect  my  verfion,  becaufe  they  have  no 
need  of  it.  I  made  it  for  their  fakes  who  under 
ftood  fenfe  and  poetry  as  well  as  they,  when  that 
poetry  and  fenfe  is  put  into  words  which  they 
underftand,  I  will  go  farther,  and  dare  to  add, 
that  what  beauties  I  lofe  in  fome  places,  I  give  to 
others  which  had  them  not  originally:  but  in 
this  t  may  be  partial  to  myfelf;  let  the  reader 
judge,  and  I  fubmit  to  his  decifion.  Yet  1  think 
I  have  juft  occafion  to  complain  of  them,  who, 
becaufe  they  underftand  Chaucer,  woxild  deprive 
the  greater  pait  of  their  countrymen  of  the  fame 
advantage,  and  hoard  him  up,  as  milers  do  their 
grandam  gold,  only  fo  look  on  it  themfelves,  and 
hinder  others  from  making  ufe  of  ic.  In  fum,  I 
ferioully  proteft,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can 
have,  a  greater  veneration  for  Chaucer  than  my- 
lelf.  I  have  tranflated  fome  part  of  his  works, 
only  that  I  might  perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at 
O  iiij 
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Jcaft  refrtfh  it,  amongft  my  countrymen.  If  I 
have  altered  him  any  where  for  the  better,  I  muft 
At  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have 
done  nothing  without  him  :  "  Facile  eft  inventis 
"  addere,"  is  no  great  commendation ;  and  I  am 
rot  fo  vain  to  think  I  have  deferved  a  greater,  r 
tvill  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  him  fmgly 
\vith  this  one  remark :  a  lady  of  my  acquain 
tance,  who  keeps  a  kind  of  correfpondence  with 
fome  authors  of  the  fair  fex  in  France,  has  been 
informed  by  them,  that  Mademoifelle  de  Scu 
dery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  infpired  like  her 
by  the  fame  god  of  poetry,  is  at  this  time  tranf- 
latipg  Chaucer  into  modern  French.  From  which 
1  gather,  that  he  has  been  formerly  tranflated  in 
to  the  old  Provencal  (for  how  fhe  fliould  come  to 
•amderftand  old  Englifh  I  know  not).  But  the 
matter  of  fact  being  true,  it  makes  me  think  that 
there  is  fomething  in  it  like  fatality ;  that,  after 
fCertain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and  memory  of 
great  wits  mould  be  renewed,  as  Chaucer  is  both 
in  France  and  England.  If  this  be  wholly  chance, 
it  is  extraordinary,  and  I  dare  not  call  it  more, 
for  fear  of  beiug  taxed  with  fuperftition. 

Boccace  comes  laft  to  be  confidered,  who,  liv 
ing  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame 
genius,  and  followed  the  fame  ftudies;  both  writ 
novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his  mother 
.  tongue.  But  the  greateft  refemblance  of  our  two 
modern  authors  being  in  their  familiar  ftile,  and 
pleaiing  way  of  relating  comical  adventures,  I 
may  pafs  it  over,  becaulc  I  have  tranflated  no 
thing  from  Boccace  of  that  nature.  In  the  fe- 
rious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on 
Chaucer's  fide ;  for  though  the  Engliftiman  has 
borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  ap 
pears  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of 
,  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  for 
mer  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled ;  fo  that 
what  there  was  of  invention  in  either  of  them, 
may  be  judged  equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refined 
on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the  ftories  which  he 
has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling;  though 
profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  ex- 
preffion  is  more  eafy  when  unconfmed  by  num^ 
bers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet 
wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  I  defire  not  the 
reader  mould  take  my  word ;  and  therefore  I  will 
fet  two  of  their  difcourfes  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  in 
the  fame  light,  for  every  man  to  judge  betwixt 
them.  1  tranflated  Chaucer  firft,  and  amongft 
the  reft,  pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale;  not 
daring,  as  I  have  faid,  to  adventure  on  her  pro 
logue,  becaufe  it  is  too  licentious  :  there  Chaucer 
introduces  an  old  woman  of  mean  parentage, 
•whom  a  youthful  knight  of  noble  blood  was  forc 
ed  to  marry,  and  confequently  loathed  her :  the 
crone  being  in  bed  with  him  on  the  wedding- 
night,  and  finding  his  averfion,  endeavours  to 
win  his  affection  by  reafon,  and  ipcaks  a  good  word 
for  herfelf,  (as  who  could  blame  her  ?)  in  hope 
to  mollify  the  fullen  bridegroom.  She  takes  her 
topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advan 
tage*  of  old  age  and  uglinefs,  the  vanity  of 
youth,  and  the  fclly  pride  of  anecftry  and  titles, 


without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  true  nc»bi« 
lity.  When  I  had  clofed  Chaucer,  I  returned  ta 
Ovid,  and  tranflated  fome  more  of  his  fables;  and 
by  this  time  had  fo  far  forgotten  the  Wife  of 
Bath's  tale,  that  when  I  took  up  Boccace,  una 
wares  I  fell  on  the  fame  argument  of  preferring 
virtue  to  nobility  of  blood  and  titles,  in  the  ftory 
of  Sigifmunda ;  which  I  had  certainly  avoided 
for  the  refemblance  of  the  two  difcourfes,  if  my 
memory  had  not  failed  me.  Let  the  reader  weigh 
them  both  ;  and  if  he  thinks  me  partial  to  Chau 
cer,  it  is  in  him  to  right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  ceuntryman,  far  above  all  hitf 
other  ftories,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  which  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Ilias  or  the  ^Eneis  :  the 
ftory  is  more  pleafing  than  either  of  them,  the 
manners  as  perfect,  the  didlion  as  poetical,  the 
learning  as  deep  and  various ;  and  the  difpofltion 
full  as  artful ;  only  it  includes  a  greater  length  of 
time,  as  taking  up  feven  years  at  lead  ;  but  Ari- 
ftotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the  ac 
tion,  which  yet  is  eafily  reduced  into  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  year,  by  a  narration  of  what  preceded 
the  return  of  PaJamon  to  Athens.  I  had  thought 
for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more  particu 
larly  for  his,  whofe  laurel,  though  unworthy,  I 
have  worn  after  him,  that  this  ftory  was  of  Eng 
lifh  growth,  and  Chaucer's  own :  but  I  was  un 
deceived  by  Boccace ;  for  cafually  looking  on  .the 
end  of  his  feventh  Giornata,  I  found  Dioneo  (un 
der  which  name  he  fhadows  himfelf)  and  Fia- 
rnetta  (who  reprefents  his  miftrefs  the  natural 
daughter  of  Robert  King  of  Naples)  of  whom 
thefe  words  are  fpoken,  "  Dioneo  e  la  Fiametta 
"  granpezza  contarono  infieme  d'  Arcita,  e  di 
"  Palamone  :"  by  which  it  appears  that  this 
ftory  was  written  before  the  time  of  Boccace ; 
but  the  name  of  its  author  being  wholly  loft, 
Chaucer  is  now  become  an  original ;  and  I  quef- 
tion  not  but  the  poem  has  received  many  beau 
ties  by  pafling  through  his  noble  hands.  Befides 
this  tale,  there  is  another  of  his  own  invention, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Provencals,  called  the 
Flower  and  the  Leaf;  with  which  I  was  fo  par 
ticularly  pleafed,  both  for  the  invention  and  the 
moral,  that  I  cannot  hinder  myfelf  from  recom 
mending  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have 
done  juftice  to  others,  I  owe  fomewhat  to  my 
felf;  not  that  I  think  it  worth  my  time  to  enter 
the  lifts  with  one  Milbourn,  and  one  Blackmore, 
but  barely  to  take  notice^  that  fuch  men  there 
are  who  have  written  fcurrilmifly  againft  me,  , 
without  any  provocation.  Milbourn,  who  is  in  ' 
Orders,  pretends,  amongft  the  reft,  this  quarrel 
to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priefthood  :  if  I 
have,  1  am  only  to  alk  pardon  of  good  priefts, 
and  I  am  afraid  his  part  of  the  reparation  will 
come  to  little.  Let  him  be  fatisfied  that  he  fhall 
not  be  able  to  force  himfelf  upon  me  for  an  ad- 
verfary.  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him.  His  own  tranflations  of 
Virgil  have  anfwered  his  criticifms  on  mine.  If 
'as  they  fay,  he  has  declared  ID  print)  he  prcf«> 
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€he  verfion  of  Ogtlby  to  mine,  the  world  has 
made  him  the  fame  compliment :  for  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  be  writes  even  below  Ogilby  : 
that,  you  will  fay,  is  not  eafily  to  be  done ;  but 
what  cannot  Milbourn  bring  about  ?  I  am  fatis- 
fied,  however,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together, 
I  (hall  not  be  thought  the  worft  poet  of  the  age.  It 
looks  as  if  I  had  defired  him  underhand  to  write 
fo  ill  againft  me ;  but,  upon  my  honeft  word,  I 
have  not  bribed  him  to  do  me  this  fcrvice,  and 
am  wholly  guiltlefs  of  his  pamphlet.  It  is  true, 
I  fhould  be  glad,  if  I  could  perfuade  him  td*conti- 
nue  his  good  offices,  and  write  fuch  another  cri 
tique  on.  any  thing  of  mine  :  for  I  find  by  expe 
rience  he  has  a  great  ftroke  with  the  reader, 
iwhen  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make 
the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  He 
has  taken  fome  pains  with  my  poetry ;  but  no. 
body  will  be  perfuaded  to  take  the  fame  with  his. 
If  I  had  taken  to  the  church  (as  he  affirms,  but 
which  never  was  in  my  thoughts)  I  fhould  have 
had  more  fenfe,  if  not  more  grace,  than  to  have 
turned  myfelf  out  of  my  len^fice  by  writing  li 
bels  on  my  pariftuoners.  But  his  account  of  my 
manners  and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece  with  his 
cavils  and  his  poetry ;  and  fo  I  have  done  with 
him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  City  Bard,  or  Knight  Phyfician,  I 
hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I  was  the  author 
of  Abfalom  and  Achitophd,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two 
poems,  becaufe  nothing  ill  is  to  be  fpoken  of  the 
dead  ;  and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  Manes  of  his 
Arthurs.  I  will  only  fay,  that  it  was  not  for  this 
noble  knight  that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  Epic 
poem  on  King  Arthur,  in  my  preface  to  the 
tranflation  of  Juvenal.  The  guardian  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage;  and  therefore  he  rejected  them,  as 
Dares  did  the  vvhirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were 
thrown  before  him  by  Entellus.  Yet  from  that 
preface  he  plainly  took  the  hint :  for  he  began 
immediately  upon  the  ftory,  though  he  had  the 
bafenefs  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor  ;  but, 
inftead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel. 

I  fhall  fay  the  lefs  of  Mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in 
many  things  he  has  taxed  me  juftly ;  and  I  have 
•p^aded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expreflions  of 
mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obfcenity,  pro- 
faneriefs,  or  immorality,  and  retrad  them.  If  he  be 
my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
as  I  have  given  him  nopcrfonaloccafiontobe  other* , 


wife,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes 
me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  defence  of  a  bad  caufe, 
when  I  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  YeC 
it  were  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  many  places 
he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  gloffes ;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blafphemy  and  baudry, 
of  which  they  were  not  guilty ;  befides  that,  he 
is  too  much  given  to  horfe-play  in  his  raillery  ; 
and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough. 
I  will  not  fay,  The  zeal  of  God's  houfe  has  eaten 
him  up;  but  I  am  fure  it  has  devoureS  fome  part 
of  his  good  manners  and  civility.  It  might  alibi 
be  doubted  whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which 
prompted  him  to  this  rough  manner  of  proceed 
ing  ;  perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to 
rake  into  the  rubbifh  of  ancient  and  mo4«m 
plays :  a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains 
to  better  purpofe,  than  in  the  naftincis  of  Plautus 
and  Ariftophanes ;  whofe  examples,  as  they  ex- 
cufe  not  me,  fo  it  might  be  poflibly  fuppofed, 
that  he  read  them  not  without  fome  pleafure. 
They  who  have  written  commentaries  on  thofs 
poet*,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have, 
explained  fome  vices,  which  without  their  inter 
pretation  had  been  unknown  to  modern  time?. 
Neither  has  he  judged  impartially  betwixt  the 
former  age  and  us. 

There  is  more  baudry  in  one  play  of  Fletcher's, 
called  The  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  than  in  all 
ours  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  adled  oa 
the  ftage  in  my  remembrance.  Are  the  times 
fo  much  mere  reformed  now,  than  they  were  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  they  are,  I  congratu 
late  the  amendment  cf  our  morals.  But  1  am, 
not  to  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  fellow-poets, 
though  I  abandon  my  own  defence  :  they  have 
fome  of  them  anfwered  for  themfelves,  and  nei 
ther  they  nor  I  can  think  Mr.  Collier  fo  for 
midable  an  enemy,  that  we  fliould  fhun  him.  He 
has  loft  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by 
purfuing  his  point  too  far,  like  the  Prince  of 
Conde  at  the  battl«  of  Senneph  :  from  immoral 
plays,  to  no  plays ;  "  ab  abufu  ad  ufum,  non  va- 
"  let  confequentia  "  But  being  a  party,  I  am  not 
to  ere<St  myfelf  into  a  judge.  As  for  the  reft  of 
thofe  who  have  written  againft  me,  they  are  fuch 
fcoundrels,  that  they  deferve  not  the  lead  notice 
to  be  taken  of  them.  Blackmorc  and  Milbourn 
are  only  diftinguifhed  from  the  crowd,  by  being 
remembered  to  their  infamy. 

«  Demetri,  Teque  Tigelli 

"  Difcipulorum  inter  jubeo  plotarc  cathedras." 


TALES    FROM   CHAUCER. 


T  O 


HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND, 


With  the  following  Poem  of 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE, 


MADAM, 

THE  bard  who  firft  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  Bririfli  lyre  this  ancient  fong  : 
Which  Homer  might  without  a  blufh  rehearfe, 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verfe  : 
He  match'd  their  beauties,  where  they  moft  excel; 
Of  love  fung  better,  and  of  arms  as  well. 

Vouchfafe,  illulh  iuus  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  wonder  if  fuch  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
Infpir'd  by  two  fair  eyes  that  fparkled  like  your 
•wn. 

If  Chaucer  by  the  beft  idea  wrought, 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other's  thought, 
The  faireft  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  fet ; 
And  then  the  fairefl  was  Plantagenet ; 
Who  three  contending  princes  made  their  prize, 
And  rul'd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes  : 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noblefl  order  gave  the  name. 
L.ike  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conqucfts,  and  extend  your  own  : 
As  when  the  ftars  in  their  ethereal  race, 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  the  liquid  fpace, 
At  certain  periods  they  refuras  their  place, 


From  the  fame  point  of  hcaren  their  courfe  ad 
vance, 

And  move  in  meafures  of  their  former  dance  ; 
Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  (he  returns, 
Reftor'd  in  you,  and  the  fame  place  adorns; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  fphere, 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  platonic  year, 
O  true  Plantagcnet,  O  race  divine, 
(For  beauty  ftill  is  fatal  to  the  line,) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd  that  angel-face  to  view, 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you; 
Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge  the  doubtful  right, 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight ; 
And  conquering  Thefeus  from  his  fide  had  Tent 
Your  generous  lord,   to  guide  the  Theban  go* 

vernment. 

Time  fhall  accomplifh  that  ;  and  I  fhall  fee 
A  Palamon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepar'd, 
And  lure  prefage  your  future  fway  declar'd  : 
When  weft  ward,  like  the  fun,  you  took  your  way, 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day, 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  fignal  from  the  fhore3 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  fwam  before 
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To  fmooth  the  feas ;  a  foft  Etefian  gale     . 
But  juft  infpir'd,  and  gently  fwell'd  the  fail ; 
Portunus  took  his  turn,  whofe  ample  hand 
Heav'd  up  his  lighten'd  keel,  and  funk  thefand, 
And  fteer'd  the  facred  veffel  fafe  to  land. 
The  land,  if  not  reftrain'd,  had  met  your  way, 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  fea. 
Hibernia,  proftrate  at  your  feet,  ador'd 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord ; 
Due  to  her  ifle  ;  a  venerable  name  ; 
His  father  and  his  grandfire  known  to  fame ; 
Aw'd  by  that  houfe,  accuftom'd  to  command, 
The  fturdy  Kerns  in  due  fubje&ioH  ftand; 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 
At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port ; 
And,  fcarcely  landed,  yo«  create  a  court : 
As  Ormond's  harbinger,  to  you  they  run  ; 
For  Venus  is  the  promife  of  the  Sun. 
The  wafte  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  deftroy'd, 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unemploy'd, 
Were  all  forgot ;  and  one  triumphant  day 
Wip'd  alUhe  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  mafiacres,  were  cheaply  bought, 
So  mighty  recompence  your  beauty  brought. 
As  when  the  dove  returning  bore  the  mark 
Of  earth  reftor'd  to  the  long  labouring  ark, 
The  relics  of  mankind,  fecnre  of  reft, 
Op'd  every  window  /to  receive  the  gueft, 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  meflage  biefs'd ; 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries, 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes, 
And  God  advanc'd  his  rainbow  in  the  fkies, 
(  To  fign  inviolable  peace  reftor'd ; 
The   faints  with  folemn   fhouts  proclaim'd 

new  accord. 

When  at  your  fecond  coming  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretel  that  millenary  year) 
The  fharpen'd  fhare  fhall  vex  the  foil  no  more, 
But  earth  unbidden  fhall  produce  her  ftore  ; 
The  land  fhall  laugh,  the  circling  ocean  fmile, 
And  heaven's  indulgence  blefs  the  holy  ifle. 
Heaven  from  all  ages  has  referv'd  for  you 
That  happy  clime  which  venom  never  knewT; 
Or  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Hive  power  to  chace  all  poifon,  but  their  own,^ 

Now  kr  this  interval,  which  fate  has  call 
Betwixt  your  future  glories  and  your  paft, 
This  paufe  of  power,  'tis  Ireland's  hour  to  mourn ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  fafe  return, 
By  which  you  feem  the  feafons  to  command, 
And  bring  our  fummers  back   to  their  forfaken 
land. 

The  vanquifh'd  ifle  our  leifure  niuft  attend, 
Till  the  fair  blefllng  we  vouchfale  to  fend 
Nor  can  we  i'pare  you  long,  though  often  we 

may  lend. 

The  dove  was  twice  employed  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd,  and  me  return'd  no  more. 

Nor  dare  we  truft  fo  foft  a  mefienger, 
New  from  her  ficknefs,  to  that  northern  air; 
Reft  here  a  while  your  luftre  to  reftore, 
That  they  may  fee  you,  as  you  fhone  before; 
For  yet,  th'  eclipfe  not  wholly  paft,  you  wade 
Through  feme  remains,  and  diconcfs  of  a  fhade. 


the 
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A  fubject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  fuffer  him  with  ftrength  impair'd  to  fight; 
Till  force  returns,  his  ardour  we  reftrain, 
And  curb  his  warlike  wifh  to  crofs  the  main. 
Now  paft  the  danger,  let  the  learn'd  begin 
Th'  inquiry,  where  difeafe  could  enter  in ; 
How  thofe  malignant  atoms  forc'd  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultlefs  frame  they  found  to  make 

their  prey  ? 

Where  every  element  was  weigh'd  fo  well, 
Thatheaven  alone, who'mix'd  the  mafs,couldtell 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel ; 
And  where,  imprifon'd  in  fo  fweet  a  cage, 
A  foul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pafs  an  age. 

And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak  : 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break  : 
Ev'n  to  your  breaft  ihe  ficknefs  durft  afpire ;     "» 1 
And,  forc'd  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire, 
Profanely  fet  the  holy  place  on  fire. 
In  vain  your  lord  like  young  Vefpafian  mourn'd, 
When  the  fierce  flames  the  fandhiary  burn'd ; 
Aod  I  prepar'd  to  pay  in  verfes  rude 
A  moft  detefted  act  of  gratitude : 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 
Is  offer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow« 
Your  angel  fure  our  Morley's  mind  infpir'd, 
To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  requir'd; 
As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree, 
Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolomee  : 
Or  heaven,  which  had  fuch  over-coft  beftowrda 
As  fcarce  it  could  afford  to  flefli  and  blood, 
So  lik'd  the  frame,  he  would  not  work  anew, 
To  fave  the  charges  of  a«other  you. 
Or  by  his  middle  fcience  did  he  fleer,  ~\ } 

And  faw  fome  great  contingent  good  appear      >  : 
Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here  :  j  < 

And  for  that  end,  preferv'd  the  precious  mould, 
Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold ; 
And  meditated  in  his  better  mind 
An  heir  from  you,  which  may  redeem  the  failing 

kind 

Bleft  be  the  power  which  has  at  once  reftor'd 
The  hopes  of  loft  fucceffion  to  your  lord, 
Joy  to  the  firft  and  laft  of  each  degree, 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  I  long'd  to  fes, 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Mufe  to  me. 
O  daughter  of  the  rofe,  whofe  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white  ; 
Who  heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  difplay, 
The  blufh  of  morning  and  the  milky  way ; 
Whofe  face  is  paradife,  but  fenc'd  from  fin  : 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  plac'd  a  cherubin. 

All  is  your  lord's  alone ;  ev'n  abfent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chalte  Penelope. 
For  him  you  wafte  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers; 
Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught  5 
Such,  for  Alfcanius,  fair  Eliza  wrought. 
The  foft  receffes  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love  i 
All  other  parts  ot  pious  duty  done, 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  fon ; 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  place, 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 
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IN  clays  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  hiighty  £ame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Thefeus  was  his  name  : 
A  chief  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  excell'd, 
The  rifing  nor  the  fetting  fun  beheld. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord ;  much  land  he  won. 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 
In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  queen  he  ftrove, 
"Whom  firft  by  force  he  conquer'd,  then  by  love ; 
He    brought  in    triumph    back    the    beauteous 

dame, 

With  whom  her  fitter,  fair  Emilia,  came. 
With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theleus  ride.         "^ 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  his  guide,   S 
A»d  his  victorious  army  at  his  fide.  j 

I  paft  their  warlike  pomp,  then-  proud  array, 
Their  ihouts,  their  fong»,  their  welcome  on  the 

way  : 

But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  fe«ts  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight ; 
The  town  befieg'd,  and  how  much  blood  it  Coft 
The  female  wmy  and  th'  Athenian  hoft  \ 


The  fpoufals  of  Hippolita  the  queen ; 
What  tilts  and  turneys  at  the  feaft  were  feei  J 
The  ftorm  at  their  return,  the  ladies  fear  : 
But  thefe,  and  other  things,  I  muft  forbear. 
The  field  is  fpacious  I  defign  to  fow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow  : 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  ler/gth 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  wafte  my  ftrength  ; 
And  trivial  accidents  ihall  be  forborn, 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn  ; 
As  was  at  firft  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  hoft :  ^ 

That  he  whofe  tale  is  beft,  and  pleafes  moft,       C 
Should  win  his. flipper  at  our  common  coft.         3 
And  therefore  where  I  left,  I  will  purfue        T 
This  ancient  ftory,  whether  falfe  or  true, 
In  hop~e  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new.  jj 

The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown, 
In  this  array  drew  near  th'  Athenian  town  ; 
When  in  his  pomp  and  utmoft  of  his  pride, 
Marching  he  chanc'd  to  caft  his  eye  afide, 
And  faw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  Jay 
By  two  and  two  acrof*  the  couimoa  way  ; 
I 
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At  his  approach  they  rais'd  a  rueful  cry,       [high, 
And  beat  their  breafts,  and  held  their  hands  on 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  feiz'd  at  laft 
His  courfer's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embrac'd.      [are, 

Tell  me,  faid  Thefeus,  what  and  whence  you 
And  why  this  funeral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds, 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omend  weeds  ? 
Or  envy  you  my  praife,  and  would  deftroy 
With  grief  my  pleafures,  and  pollute  my  joy? 
Or  are  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief  ? 
Name  your  requeft,  and  I  will  eafe  your  grief. 

The  moft  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Began  (but  fwooned  firft  away  for  pain)  ; 
Then  fcarce  recover'd  fpoke  :  nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory ; 
'Tis  thine,  O  king,  th'  afflicted  to  rcdrefs, 
And  fame  has  fill'd  the  world  with  thy  fuccefs  : 
We  wretched  women  fue  for  that  alone, 
Which  of  thy  guodnefs  is  refus'd  to  none  ; 
Let  fall  fome  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
If  what  we  beg  be  juft,  and  we  deferve  relief : 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But  held  the  rank  of  fovereign  queen  before ; 
Till,  thanks  to  giddy  chance,  which  never  bears, 
That  mortal  blifs  fhould  laft  for  length  of  years, 
She  caft  us  headlong  from  our  high  eftate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddefs  Clemency. 
But  reverence  thou  the  power  whofe  name  it  bears, 
^Lelieve  th'  opprefs'd,  and  wipe  the  widow's  tears, 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  feen, 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  he  fell ;  curft  be  the  fatal  day  ! 
And  all  the  reft  thou  feeft  in  this  array, 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  loft 
Before  that  town  befieg'd  by  our  confederate  hqft  : 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  arid  ufurp's  the  lands, 
t^nies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  thofe 
Whofe  breathlcfs  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
TJnburn'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  fuch  his  tyranny ; 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead, 
But  with  their  iifelefs  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed  : 
At  this  {he  lhriek?d  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief,  and,  groveling  on  the  plain, 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 
Befought  hi&  pity  to  their  helplefs  kind  ! 

The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began  to  flow, 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two, 
Jie  figh'd  ;  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore, 
So  wretched  now,  fo  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  fteed  he  flew, 
And  railing  one  by  one  the  fuppliant  crew, 
*Fo  comfort  each,  full  folemnly  he  fwore,      [bore, 
That  by  the  faith  which   knights  to  knighthood 
And  whate'er  elfe  to  chivalry  belongs, 
He  would  not  ceafe,  till  he  reveng'd  their  wrongs: 
Th.it  Greece  ihould  lee  perform'd  what  he  declar'd; 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  juft  reward. 
He  faid  no  more,  but,  fhunning  all  delay, 
|lpde  on  ;  nor  emcr'd  Athens  on  his  way  ; 


But  left  his  fifter  and  his  queen  behind, 

And  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind : 

Where  in  an  argent  field  the' god  of  war 

Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car ; 

Red  was  his  fword,  and  fhield,  and  whole  attire. 

And  all  the  godhead  feem'd  to  glow  with  fire ; 

Ev'n  the  ground  glitter'd  where  the  ftandard  flevr, 

And  the  green  grafs  was  dy'd  to  fanguine  hue. 

High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 

His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaure : 

The  foldiers  (hout  around  with  generous  rage, 

And  in  that  victory  their  own  prefage. 

He  prais'd  their  ardour ;  inly  pleas'd  to  fee 

His  hoft  the  flower  of  Grecian  chivalry. 

All  day  he  march'd  ;  and  all  th'  enfuing  night  j 

And  faw  the  city  with  returning  light. 

The  procefs  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell, 

How  Thefeus  conquer'd,  and  how  Creon  fell : 

Or  after,  how  by  ftorm  the  walls  were  won, 

Or  how  the  victor  fack'd  and  burn'd  the  town  j 

How  to  the  ladies  he  reftor'd  again 

The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  flain  : 

And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  interr'd  5 

All  thefe  to  fitter  times  fhall  be  deferr'd  : 

I  fpare  the  widows  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 

And  howling  at  their  hufbands  obfequies ; 

How  Thefeus  at  thefe  funerals  did  afiift, 

And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  difmifs'd. 

Thus  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon  flain, 
And  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitch'd  upon  the  plau| 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  return'd, 
The  country  wafted,  and  the  hamlets  burn'd, 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  control  to  ftrip  and  fpoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  flain,  among  the  reft 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprefs'd 

Of  flaughter'd  foes,  whom  firft  to  death  they  fent. 
The  trophies  of  their  ftrength,  a  bloody  monu-> 

*•       ment. 

Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  feem'd, 
Whom  kinfmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  tieem'd ; 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame ; 
Their  fwords,  their  ihields,  their  furcoats,  were 

the  fame. 

Clofe  by  each  other  laid,  they  prefs'd  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bofoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griefly 

wound  ; 

Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
But  fome  faint  figns  of  feeble  life  appear  : 
The  wandering  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part, 
Weak  was  the  pulfe,  and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart, 
Thefe  two  were  fifters'  fons ;  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  thefe  their  coftly  arms  the  fpoilers  rent, 
And  foftly  both  convey'd  to  Thefeus'  tent  : 
Whom  known  of  Ci  eon's  line,  and  cur'd  with  carc^ 
He  to  his  city  fent  as  prifoners  of  the  war, 
Hopelels  of  ranfom,  and  condemn'd  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
This  done,  he  march'd  away  with  warlike  found, ~\ 
And  to  his  Athens  turn'd  with  laurels  crown'd,  f 
Where  happy  long  he  liv'd,  much  lov'd,  andi" 

more  renown'd.  j 
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But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loos'd, 
The  woeful  captive  kinfmen  are  inclos'd  : 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pafs,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  once,  'twas  on  the  morn  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  feen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green, 
More  frcfti  than  May  herfelf  in  bloflbms  new, 
Tor  with  the  rofy  colour  ftrove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  a&  her  cuftom  was,  before  the  day, 
To  do  th'  obfervancc  due  to  fprightly  May : 
For  fprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  fluggard 

fleep; 

Each  gentle  breaft  with  kindly  warmth  fhe  moves ; 
Infpires  new  flames,  revives  extinguifh'd  loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day 
Arofe,  and  drefs'd  herfelf  in  rich  array ; 
Frefli  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair ; 
Adown  her  fhoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair  : 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  treffes  bind, 
The  reft  was  loofe,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night, 
And  purpled  o'er  the  fky  with  blufhing  light, 
When  to  the  garden  walk  fhe  took  her  way,      "^ 
To  fport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day, 
And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honour  of  the  May.  3 

At  every  turn,  fhe  made  a  little  (land, 
And  thruft  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rofe,  and  every  rofe  fhe  drew 
fihe  (hook  the  ftalk,  and  brufh'd  away  the  dew : 
Then  party-colour'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head  : 
This  done,  fhe  fung  and  carol'd  out  fo  clear, 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  fing  ; 
And  learn'd  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  fpring. 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made, 
Within  whofe  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid, 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  ftrong  withal, 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  inclos'd  within  the  fquare, 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happen'd  Palamon  the  prifoner  knight, 
Reftlefs  for  woe,  arofe  before  the  light, 
And  with  4iis  jayl-r's  leave  defir'd  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholefome  than  the  damps  beneath. 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way, 
Cheer'd  with  the  promife  of  a  glorious  day  : 
Then  caft  a  languifhing  regard  around,  "> 

And  faw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crown'd  > 
With  golden  fpircs,  and  all  the  hoftile  ground,   j 
He  figh'd,  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  knew 
*Twas  but  a  larger  goal  he  had  in  view  : 
Then  look'd  below,  and  from  the  caftle's  height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  plcafing  iight : 
The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  feen,        "l 
Jn  fpringr'g  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green,/ 
Frefh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  fhady  walks  y 
between.  J 

This  vicw'd,  but  rot  enjoy'd,  with  arms  acrofs 
He  ftood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  lofs ; 
Himfclf  an  objeA  of  the  public  fcoir, 
And  often  wifh'd  he  ntvcr  had  been  born. 
At  laft,  for  fo  his  dcfiiny  requir'd, 
With  walking  giddy,  and  w*£  thinking  tir'd, 


He  through  a  little  window  caft  his  fight, 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  fcanty  light : 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  ferv'd  him  to  defcry 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  ' 

Scarce  had  he  feen,but,feiz'd  with  fudden  fmart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck  blind  with  over-powering  light  he  ftood, 
Then  ftarted  back  amaz'd,  and  cry'd  aloud. 

Young  Arcite  heard ;  and  up  he  ran  with  hafte, 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  cmbrac'd  ; 
And  aflc'd  him  why  he  look'd  fo  deadly  wan, 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer  began? 
Or  who  had  done  th'  offence  ?  But  if,  (aid  he, 
Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity  ; 
For  love  of  heaven,  with  patience  undergo 
A  curelefs  ifl,  fince  fate  will  have  it  fo  : 
So  ftood  our  horofcope  in  chains  to  lie, 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  fky, 
Or  other  baleful  afpe£,  rul'd  our  birth, 
When  all  the  friendly  liars  were  under  earth  : 
Whate'er  betides,  by  deftiny  'tis  done ; 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  feck  to 
fhun. 

Nor  of  my  bonds,  faid  Palamon  again, 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguifh  cans' d  my  cry, 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye ; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  fhaft,  I  faint  away, 
And  perifh  with  infenfible  decay  : 
A  glance  of  fome  new  goddcfs  gave  the  wound, 
Whom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  fhe  walks  along  yon  fhady  fpace,       "J 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majeftic  grace;        C 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face.  J 

If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  corifeft 
That  face  was  form'd  in  heaven,  nor  art  thou  lefs; 
Difguis'd  in  habit,  undifguis'd  in  fhape) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  to  'fcape  % 
But  if  our  doom  be  paft  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathfbme  dungeon  die, 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas't!  with  our  difgrace, 
And  fhew  compaflion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Opprefs'd  by  tyrant  power  \  While  yet  he  fpoke, 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look  ; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  paflage  found,  VN 

And  deep  within  his  heart  infit'd  the  wound  : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  fore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more  : 
Then  from  his  inmoft  foul  he  figh'd,  and  faid, 
The  beauty  I  behold  has  ftruck  me  dead  : 
Unknowingly  fhe  ftrikes ;  and  kills  by  chance  ; 
Poifon  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 
O,  I  muft  aflc  ;  nor  afk  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  muft  die  for  love. 

Thus  Arcite  :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.) 
Speak'ft  thou  in  earoeft,  or  in  jefting  vein  ? 
Jeftinp,  faid  Arcite,  fuitsbut  ill  with  pain. 
Jt  fuits  far  worfc  (faid  Palamon  again, 
And  bent  his  brows)  with  men  who  honour  weig 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendfhip  to  betray  ; 
But  worft  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  born, 
My  kinfman,  and  in  arms  my  brother  fworn. 
Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 
That  one  fhould  be  the  coir.rr.on  good  of  bo$ ; 
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One  fonl  (heuld  both  infpire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellows  hindrance  in  purfuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands, 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  defign  : 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thine  : 
Nor  canfl,  nor  darft  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain, 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whofe  faith  I  trnft,  and  on  whofe  care  depend  : 
And  would' ft  thou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
Much  rather  than  releafe  would  choofe  to  die  ? 
But  thou,  falfe  Arcite,  never  (halt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence  ;  I  told  thee  firft  my  pain  : 
For  firft  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  born ; 
Thou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  fworn, 
Art  bound  t'  aflift  my  elderfhip  of  right : 
Or  juftly  to  be  deem'd  a  perjur'd  knight. 

Thus  Palamon  :  but  Arcite  with  difdain 
In  haughty  language  thus  reply'd  again  ; 
Forfworn  thyfelf  :  the  traitor's  odious  name 
I  firft  return,  and  then  difprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  pafilon,  and  that  paflion  nurft 
With  ftrong  defires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  firft. 
Canft  thou  pretend  defire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
To  worihip,  and  a  power  celeftial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  bleft  above, 
I  faw  the  woman,  and  defir'd  her  love ; 
Firft  own'd  my  paflion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th'  important  fecret,  as  my  chofen  friend. 
Suppnfe  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  defire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire  ; 
Can  chance  of  feeing  firft  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know'ft  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love ; 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate  ; 
Laws  are  but  pufitive ;  love's  power,  we  fee, 
Is  Nature's  fan&ion,  and  her  firft  decree. 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  caufe. 
Laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd, 
Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a  ge 
neral  wafte  : 

Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  diftinction  fall ; 
The  fweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covers 

all. 

Jf  then  the  laws  of  friendftiip  I  tranfgrefs., 
1  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  lefs  ; 
And  both  are  mad  alike,  fince  neither  can  poflcfs. 
Both  hopelefs  to  be  ranfom'd,  never  more 
To  fee  the  fun,  but  an  he  paffes  o'er. 

Like  ^Efop's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone, 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone  : 
The  fruitlefs  fight  continued  all  the  day ; 
A  cur  came  by,  and  fnatch'd  the  prize  away. 
As  courtiers  therefore  juftle  for  a  grant,       [want, 
And  when  they  break  their  friendfhip  plead  their 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  fuic  advance, 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance  : 
For  I  muft  love,  and  am  refolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or  failing  in  th'  adventure  die. 

Great  was  their  ftrife,which  hourly  was  renew'd, 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd  : 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in  hand  ; 
But  when  they  met,  they  made  afurly  ftandj 
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And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pafs'd, 
And  wifh'd  that  every  look  might  be  their  laft. 
It  chanc'd  at  length,  Pirithons  came  t'  attend 
This  worthy  Thefeus,  his  familiar  friend  j 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  began, 
And  rofe  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man. 
Companions  of  the  war ;  and  lov'd  fo  well, 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  ftories  tell, 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  hell. 

But  to  purfue  my  tale  ;  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come  : 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  fince, 
And  honour'd  by  this  young  Theflalian  prince. 
Thefeus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  gueft, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  requeft, 
Reftor'd  to  liberty  the  captive  knight, 
But  on  thefe  hard  conditions  I  recite  : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  fhould  be  found 
Within  the  compafs  of  Athenian  ground, 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whatc'er  pretence, 
His  head  mould  pay  the  forfeit  of  th'  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed, 
And  on  his  promife  was  the  prifoner  freed. 

Unpleas'd  and  penfive  hence  he  takes  his  way^ 
At  his  own  peril ;  fot  his  life  muft  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate, 
Finds  his  dear  purchafe,  and  repents  too  late  ? 
What  have  I  gain'd,  he  faid,  in  prifon  pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banifhment  ? 
And  banifti'd  from  her  fight,  I  fuffer  more 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
Forc'd  from    her  prefence,    and  condemn'd  to 

live  : 

Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve  : 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides ; 
And  where  fhe's  abfent,  all  is  hell  befides. 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurft, 
Which  bound  my  friendfhip  to  Pirithous  firft  : 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  \  ftill  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  ftill  Emilia  feen  : 
For  though  I  never  can  her  grace  deferve, 
'Tis  r&compence  enough  to  fee  and  ferve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinfman  and  my  friend, 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend ! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure ;  thine  the  victory  : 
Well  has  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee  : 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'ft  feed  thine  eyes, 
In  prifon,  no ;  but  blifsful  paradife  ! 

Thou  daily  feeft  that  fun  of  beauty  fhine, 
And  lov'ft  at  leaft  in  love's  cxtremeft  line. 

1  mourn  in  abfence,  love's  eternal  night ; 
And  who  can  tell  but  fince  thou  haft  her  fight, 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight, 
Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  ceafe  to  frown, 
And  by  fome  ways  unknown  thy  wifhes  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  moft  forlorn  of  human  kind, 

Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  fiad ; 
But,  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathfome  life  in  care, 
For  my  reward,  muft  end  it  in  delpair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  governs  all,  and  heaven  that  all  creates, 
Nor  art,  nor  nature's  hand  can  eafe  my  grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  laft  relief : 
Then  farewel  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell; 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itfelt  farewel. 
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But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  fortune,  fate,  or  Providence  complain  ? 
.God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  thofe  which  we  defire  : 
Some  pray  for  riches  ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 
Bur,  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  flain; 
Some  pray  from  prifon  to  be  freed ;  and  come, 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home ; 
Wurdcr'd  by  thofe  they  trufted  with  their  life, 
A  favour'd  fervant,  or  a  bofom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blefilngs  happen  every  day, 
Bocaufe  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 
Like  drunken  fots  about  the  ftreet  we  roam  : 
Weil  knows  the  fot  he  has  a  certain  home ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place, 
And  blunders  on,  and  ftaggers  every  pace. 
Thus  all  feek  happinefs ;  but  few  can  find ; 
For  far  the  greater  yart  of  men  are  blind. 
This  .is  my  cafe,  who  thought  our  utmoft  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  underflood  : 
The  fatal  bleffing  came  :  from  prifon  free, 
I  ftarve  abroad,  and  lofe  the  fight  of  Emily. 

Thus  Arcite ;  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
Hi*  fnfFcrings,  PaJamon  yet  fuflers  more. 
For  -when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He  Iwells  with  wrath;  he  makes  outrageous  moan: 
He  frets,    he-  fumes,   he  flares,   he   flamps   the 

ground ; 

The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around  : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetter'd  feet, 
And  dropt  all  o'er  with  agony  of  fweat. 
4Jas !  he  cry'd  !  I  wretch  in  prifon  pine, 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine  : 
Thou  liv'ft  at  large,  thou  draw'ft  thy  native  air, 
IMeas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  defpair  : 
Thou  may'ft,  fince  thou  haft  youth  and  courage 
A  fweet  behaviour  and  a  folid  mind,  [join'd, 

Affcmble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  difgrace  ; 
And  after,  by  fome  treaty  made,  poflefs 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lafling  peace. 
So  thine  {hall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Mufl  languiih  in  defpair,  in  prifon  die. 
Thus  all  th'  advantage  of  the  ftrife  is  thine, 
Thy  portion   double  joys,  and   double    forrpws 
mice. 

The  rage  of  Jealoufy  then  fir'd  his  foul, 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal  : 
Now  cold  Defpair,  fucceeding  in  her  ftead, 
To  livid  palenefs  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  fcarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
.Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  conftrains. 
Then  thus  he  faid  :  Eternal  Deities, 
Who  rule  the  world  with  abfolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  fhall  bring  to  pafs, 
'Vith  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brals; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fcllow-creatuics  are  f 
He  with  the  reft  is  liable  to  pain, 
And  like  the  Iheep,  his  brother-beaft,  is  flain. 
O.ld,  hunger,  prifons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
All  thcfe  he  mult,  and  guiltlefs  oft  endure  ; 
Or  d«.es  vollr  juftjCCj  power,  or  prefcience  fail, 
the  good  fuffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 


What  worfe  to  wretcked  virtue  could 
If  fate  or  giddy  fortune  govern'd  all  ? 
Nay,  worfe  than  other  beads  is  our  eftate ; 
Them,  to  purfue  their  pleafures,  you  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  muft  curb  our  willj 
And  your  commands,  not  our  defires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjuftly  flain, 
Yet  after  death  at  leaft  he  feels  no  pain; 
But  man  in  life  furcharg'd  with  woe  before, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  fuflkr  more. 
A  ferpent  (hoots  his  fling  at  unaware  ; 
An  ambufh'd  thief  forelays  a  traveller  : 
The  man  lies  murdcr'd  while  the  thief  and  fnakc^ 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 
This  let  divines  decide ;  but  well  I  know,  , 

Jaft  or  unjuft,  I  have  my  fhare  of  woe, 
Through  Saturn  feated  in  a  lucklefs  place, 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  perfecutes  my  race ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartil,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealoufy  for  Arcite's  love. 

Let  Palamon  opprefs'd  in  bondage  mourni 
While  to  his  exil'd  rival  we  return. 
By  this  the  fun,  declining  from  his  his  height, 
The  day  had  (Korten'd,  to  prolong  the  night : 
The  lengthen'd  night  gave  length  of  mifery  , 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  ; 
For  Palamon  in  endlefs  prifon  mourns, 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns : 
The  baniuYd  never  hopes  his  love  to  fee, 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty  : 
' Tis  hard  to  fay  who  fuffers  greater  pains  : 
One  fees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains  * 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontroul'd, 
Beholds  whate'er  he  would,  but  what  he  wou!4 

behold. 

Judge  as  you  plcafe  ;  for  I  will  hafle  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banifiVd  knight  befel. 
When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  return'd  again, 
The  lofs  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain  ; 
What  could  be  worfe,  than  never  more  to  fee 
His  life,  his  foul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav'd  with  all  the  madnefs  of  defpair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breaflwhe  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  forrow  in  his  ftupid  eyes  appears, 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears  : 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  fockets  fink. 
Bereft  of  fleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink. 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  fpe&re  of  a  murder'd  man  : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  rcceivei 
The  faded  hue  of  faplefs  boxen  leaves  : 
In  folitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone  : 
Nor,  mix'd  in  mirth,,  in  youthful  pleafures  fhares. 
But  fighs  when  fongs  and  inftruments  he  hears. 
His  fpirits  are  fo  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd,         ~> 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  fwoon,  v 

Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  diftant  found  :         ) 
Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  fqualid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  defire  : 
But  full  of  mufeful  mopings,  which  prefage 
The  lofs  of  reafon,  ,and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more, 
Now  wholly  chang'd  fr^m  what  he  was  before^  , 
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it  happcn'd  once,  that,  flumbeting  as  he  lay, 
He  dream'd  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear'd, 
And  with  foft  words  his  drooping  Ipirits  cheer'd: 
His  hat,  adorn'd  with  wings,  diiclos'd  the  God, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  fleep-compelling  rod: 
fjuch  as  he  feeni'd,  when,  at  his  fire's  command, 
On  Argus*  head  he  laid  the  fnaky  wand. 
A  rife,  he  faid,  to  conquering  Athens  go, 
There  fate  appoints  aa  end  to  all  my  woe. 
TThe  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  ftart, 
Againil  his  hofom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart ; 
But  ibon  he  faid,  with  fcarce-rccover'd  breath, 
And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death, 
Sure  to  be  Haiti  ;  but  death  is  my  deiire, 
Since  in  Emelia's  fight  I  mall  expire. 
By  chance  he  fpy'd  a  mirror  while  he  fpoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look  ; 
"Wondering,  he  fuw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So   much   were   chang'd,  that  fcarce  himfclf  he 

knew. 

A  fudden  thought  then  darting  in  his  mind, 
tiince  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  iearch  in  vain  with  all  their  eye?, 
But  never  penetrate  through  this  difguife. 
Thanks  to  die  change  which  grief  and  ficknefs 

give, 

In  low  eft  ate  I  may  fecurcly  live, 
And  fee  unknown  my  ruiftrefs  day  by  day. 
He  faid  ;  and  cloth'd  himfclf  in  coarfe  array  : 
A  labouring  hind  in  {hew ;  then  forth  he  went, 
And  to  th'  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent : 
One  fquire  attended  in  the  lame  difguiie, 
Jvlade  confcious  of  his  mailer's  enterprife. 


Arriv'd  at  Athens,  foon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  unqucitio-i'd,  in  that  thick  refort  : 
PruiTcring  for  hire  his  lervice  at  the  gate, 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait, 

So  lair  befci  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  feiy'd  at  lirtl  Emeiia's  chamberlain; 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  fpy, 
Was  ftill  at  hand,  and  in  his  mailer's  eye  ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big ,  and  finews  ftrortg, 
RefusM  no  toil  that  could  to  flaves  belong; 
But  from  deep  weils  with  engines  water  drew", 
And  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  p*fs'd  a  year  at  leaft  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  call'd  Philoftratus. 
But  ne-ver  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  efteem'd,  fu  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  through  the  court  his  courtefy  was  blown  t 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place, 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace  : 
That,  exercis'd  within  a  higher  fphere, 
His  virtues  more  confpicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd^ 
And  by  great  Thefeus  to  high  favour  rais'd  : 
Among  his  menial  fervants  iirfl  enroll'd, 
And  largely  entertain'd  with  fums  of  gold  : 
Befides  what  fccretly  from  Thebes  was  fentj 
Of  his  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent : 
This  well  employ'd,  he  purchas'd  ii  tends  and  fame^ 
But  cautioufly  conceal'd  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large  increafcj 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  efteem  in  peace  ; 
To  Thefeus'  peifon  he  was  ever  near; 
And  Tlicfeus  for  hi*  virtues  held  him  deat* 
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Arcite  lives  in  blifs,  the  (lory  turns 
"Where  hopelefs  Palamon  in  prifon  mourns. 
For  fix  long  years  immur'd,  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragg'd  his   chains,  anc*  fcarcely  feen  the 
Loft  liberty,  and  love,  at  once  he  bore  :        light  : 
His  prifon  pain'd  him  much,  his  paflion  more  : 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 
Nor  ever  wifties  to  be  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  fixth  revolving  year  was  run, 
And  May  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the  fun, 
"Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  deftiny, 
Which  forms  in  caufes  firft  whate'er  (hall  be, 
Affifted  by  a  friend,  one  moonlefs  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prifon  took  his  flight  : 
A  pleafant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd  with  added  (lore 
Of  opium ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  fwallow'd  unaware  the  fleepy  draught, 
And  fnor'd  fecure  till  morn,  his  fenfes  bound 
In  dumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown'd. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  e'er  the  rifiug  fun. 


A  thick  fpread  foreft  near  th<r  city  lay, 

To  this  with  lengthen'd  ftrides  he  took  his  way 

(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fear'd  the  day). 

Safe  from  purfuit,  he  meant  to  fhun  the  light,  ^ 

Till  the  brown  ftiadows  of  the  friendly  nighc      > 

To  Thebes  might  favour  his  intended  flight.      j 

When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  dcfign 

Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join, 

And  war  on  Theieus,  till  he  loft  his  life, 

Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 

Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  beguile, 

To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  ftile  ; 

Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care, 

Till  treacherous  fortune  caught  him  in  the  fnare. 

The  morning-lark,  the  meflenger  of  day, 

Saluted  in  her  fong  the  morning  gray ; 

And  foon  the  fun  arofe  with  beams  fo  bright, 

That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  Ice  the  joyous  fight ; 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rofe  renews, 

And  licks  the  drooping  leavt-s,  and  dries  the  dew»/ 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  refolv'd  to  pay 

Obfervance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
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Forth  in  his  fiery  ftecd  betimes  he  rode, 
That  fcarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod  : 
At  eafe  he  fcem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Turn'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horfe's  reins, 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before  ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  fought  to  crown  his  hair  ; 
Then  tnrn'd  his  face  againft  the  rifing  day, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

For  thee,  fweet  month,   the  groves  green  li- 
:  veries  wear, 

If  not  the  firft,  the  fairnft  of  the  year  : 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours,. 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers: 
When  thy  ftiort  reign  is  paft,  the  feverifh  fun 
The  fultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  flowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  bloffoms  fear  no  blight, 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 
As  thou  (halt  guide  my-wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  feck  my  brows  to  bind. 
His  vows   addrefs'd,    within   the   grove   he'll 
ftray'd,  / 

Till  fate,  or  fortune,  near  the  place  convey'd       f 
His  fteps  where  fecret  Palamon  was  laiJ.  3 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight, 
Who,   flying   death,  had    there    conceal'd  his 

flight, 

In  breaks  and  brambles  hid,  and  fhunning  mor 
tal  fight : 

And  lefs  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe, 
But  fear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know, 
But  as  it  has  been  laid  of  ancient  years, 
That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 
For  this  the  wife  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforefeen,  they  fay,  is  unprepar'd. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himfelf  alone, 
And  Itfs  than  all  fufpe&ed  Palamon, 
Who  listening  heard  him,  while  he  fearch'd  the 

grove, 

And  loudly  fung  his  roundelay  of  love  : 
But  on  the  fudden  ftopp'd,  and  filent  ftood, 
As  lovers  often  mufe,  and  change  their  mood  ; 
Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well  : 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer, 
And  feldom  ftnll  we  fee  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  Arcite,  having  fung,  with  alter'd  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bofom  drew 
A  defperate  figh,  accufing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
Curs'd  be  the  day  when  firft  I  did  appear;         -Y 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  kalendar.  / 

Left  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poifori  all  thcf 
year.  J 

Still  will  the  jealous  Qneen  purfuc  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  : 
Yet  ceafes  not  her  hate  ;  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involv'd  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
1  fuffer  for  my  blood  :  onjuft  decree ! 
That  punifties  another's  crime  in  me. 
In  mean  eftate  I  ferve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  fhame,  ") 

Has  forc'd  me  to  foriake  my  former  name;        > 
Arcite  I  was,  Philoflratus  I  am.  S 


That  fide  of  heaven  is  all  my  enemy  : 

Mars  ruin'd  Thebes  :  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 

Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 

Befides  myfdf,  th'  unhappy  Palamon, 

Whom  Thefeus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free; 

Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 

Yet  thefe,  and  all  the  reft,  I  could  endure ; 

But  Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ;  j 

Fierce  Love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 

He  fires  within,  and  hilfes  at  my  heart. 

Your  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  purfue  ; 

I  fuffer  for  the  reft,  I  die  for  you. 

Of  fuch  a  Goddefs  no  time  leaves  record, 

Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  fhe  was  ador'd  : 

And  let  it  burn,  I  never  will  complain, 

Pleas'd  with  my  fufferings,  if  you  knew  my  pain* 

At  this  a  fickly  qualm  his  heart  aflail'd, 
His  ears  rung  inward,  and  his  fenfes  fail'd. 
No  word  mifs'd  Palamon  of  all  he  fpoke, 
But  foon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look : 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  fmarr, 
As  if  cold  fteel  had  glided  through  his  heart ; 
No  longer  ftaid,  but  ftarting  from  his  place, 
Difcover'd  ftood,  and  fhevv'd  his  hoftile  face  : 
Falfe  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood, 
Bound  by  thy  fapred  oath  to  feek  my  good, 
Now  art  thou  found  forefworn,  for  Emily; 
And  dar'ft  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die. 
So  haft  thou  cheated  Thefeus  with  a  wile, 
Againft  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrow'd  name,  as  falfe  to  me, 
So  falfe  thou  art  to  him  who  fet  thee  free  : 
But  reft  affur'd,  that  either  thou  fhalt  die, 
Or  elfe  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily  : 
For,  though  unarm'd  I  am,  and  (free'd  by  chance) 
And  here  without  my  fword,  or  pointed  lance  : 
Hope  not,  bafe  man,  unqucftion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe. 

.Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man, 
His  fword  unfheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus  began  : 
Now  by  the  Gods  who  govern  heaven  above, 
Wert,thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love, 
That  word  had  been  thy  laft,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  fhould  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love« 
The  furety  which  I  gave,  thee,  I  defy  : 
Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  no  tie, 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers  perjury . 
Know  I  will  ferve  the  fair  in  thy  defpight ; 
But  fince  thou  art  my  kinfman,  and  a  knight, 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  ihall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  : 
And  Heaven  fo  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  caufe  and  quarrel  both 

unknown ; 

With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myfelf  and  thee ; 
Choofe  thou  the  beft,  and  leave  the  worft  to  me. 
And,  that  at  better  eafe  thou  may'ft  abide, 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide,' 
And  needful  fuftenance,  that  thou  may'ft  be 
A  conqueft  better  won,  and  worthy  me. 
His  promife  Palamon  accepts;  but  pray'd, 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  firft  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawrtj 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  paw», 
Pij 
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Oh  Love!  thou  fternly  doft  thy  power  maintain, ") 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  lival  in  thy  reign,  > 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowfhip  difdain.  J 

This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamun ; 
Both  in  defpair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  rcturn'd,  and,  as  in  honour  ty'd, 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  fupply'd  ; 
Then,  e'er  the  day,  two  fuits  of  armour  fought, 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  fteed  he  brought  : 
Both   were   of    fhining  fteel,    and  wrought   f<» 

pure, 

As  might  the  ftrokes  of  two  fuch  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place, 
The  challenger  and  challenged,  face  to  face, 
Approach;   each  other  from  afar  they  knew, 
Aud  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  ftands  the  Thracian  herdfman  with  his  fpear, 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear, 
And  hears  him  milling  in  the  wood,  and  fees 
His  cotirfe  at  diftance  by  the  bending  trees; 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy, 
And  either  he  muft  fall  in  fight,  or  I- : 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ;       "\ 
A  generous  chilnefs  feizes  every  patt  :  / 

The  veins  pour  back  the  blood  and  fortify  the  tT 
heart.  j- 

Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes   with  fury 

burn ; 

None  greets;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  : 
But  in  dim  furlinefe,  each  arm'd  with  care 
his  foe  profeft,  as  brother  of  the  war  : 
Then  both,  no  moment  loft,  at  once  advance 
Againft  each  other,  arm'd  with  fword  and  laitce  : 
They  lafh,  they  foin,  they  pats,  they  flrive  to  bore 
TFheir  corflets,  and  the  thinncft  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  flood, 
And  wounded,  wound  ;  till  both  were  bath'd  in 

blood  ; 

And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got, 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  i'put. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  farrd. 
And  like  a  lion  Patamon  appeared  : 
Or  as  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle- draw*, 
With  rifing  briftles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Their   adverfe   breads  with  tuflts  obhtjue   they 

wound ; 

With  grunts  and  groans  the  foreft  rings  around. 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  mnft  abide, 
TiJl  Fatean  umpire  fends  their  difference  to  decide. 
The  power  that  miniflers  to  God's  decrees, 
And  executes  en  earth  what  heaven  forefees, 
Call'd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 
Comes  with  refitlleis  force,  and   finds  or  makes 

her  wayl 

Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power, 
O/ie  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour. 
And  fome  one  day,  lorae  wondrous  chance  appears,. 
Which  happen'd  net  in  cenrurre*  of  years  : 
For  fure,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hwpe,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill, 
And  by  forefight  ncceflitate  the  will. 
In  TJieleut  this  appears ;  whofe  youlhful  joy 
Was  beaftg  of  dwce  iu  forc(U  to  deftroy, 


This  gentle  knight,  iiifpir'd  by  joliy  May,         V 

Forfook  his  eafy  couch  at  early  day, 

And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  purfued  his  way.     Jt 

Befide  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen, 

And  Emily  attir'd  in  Lively  green. 

With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry, 

To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh  : 

And  as  he  follow'd  Mars  before,  lu  now 

He  ferves  the  goddefs  of  the  iilver  bow. 

The  way  that  Thefeus  took  was  to  the  wood 

Where  the  two  knights  in*cruel  battle  flood  : 

The  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  th'  appointed 

place 

In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chace, 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  route  the  prey, 
That  (haded  by  the  fern  hi  harbour  lay  : 
Andrthence  diflodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wocni^ 
For  open  fields,  and  crofs  the  cryftal  flood. 
Approach'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  fun, 
He  favv  proud  Arciter  and  fierce  Palamon, 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow, 
Like  lightening  flam'd  their  fanlchiona  to  and  fro, 
And  (hot  a-  dreidftrl  gleam ;  fo  ilrong  they  flrook, 
There  feem'd  lei's  force  requirrd  to  fell  an  oak  : 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
Refolv'd  to  learn,  he  ipurr'd  his  fiery  deed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  ipted. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race, 
So  foon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place  ; 
And  with  his  fword  unfheath'd,  on  pain  of  life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  ceafe  cheir  (Irife  j 
Then  with  imperious  tone  puifues  his  thieat  'r 
What  are  you  >  why  in  arms  together  met  ? 
How  dares  your  ppde  prtfumc  againi!  my  laws-,. 
As  in  a  lifkd  field  to  fight  your  caufe  ? 
Unmaik'd  the  royal  grant;  no  niurihsl  by, 
As  knightly  require  ;  nor  judge  to  try  ? 
Then  Palamon,  with  fcarce  rccover'd  breath, 
Thus  hafly  fpoke  :    We  bo*h  delerve  the  dtathr 
And  both  would  die  ;  fcr  look  the  world  aroundy 
A  pair  fo  wi  etched  is  not  to  be  found, 
Our  life's  a  load;  encumberrd  v\ich  the  charge, 
We  long  to  let  th'  imprifou'd  (oul  at  large. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  iovc.jrti^n  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  hi:n  and  me, 
Lee  neither  fin  1  thy  grace  ;  fcr  grace  is  cruelty .- 
Me  firlr^O  kul  me  firft,  and  cure  my  woe ; 
Then  (heath  the  (word  of  juffcice  on  my  foe  : 
Of  kill  him  firil ;  for  when  his  name  is  heard, 
He  foremofl  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  nf  Thebes  is  he ;  thy  mortal  foe  : 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  heftow; 
But  firll  contraded,.that  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athuni;in  ground,. 
His  head  ihould  pay  the  forfeit ;  lee  return'd 
The  perjur'd  knighr,  his  oath  and  honour  lcorn*<L 
For  this  is  he>  who,  with  a  borrow'd  name 
And  proffer'd  fervice,  to  thy  palace  came, 
Now  call'd  Philoftratus  :  tetain'd  by  thte,          ") 
A  traitor  trufled,  and  in  high  degree,  C 

Afpiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily.  j' 

My  part  remaing ;  from  'Fhebes  my  birth  I 
And  call  myfelf  th'.  unhappy  Palainou. 
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rill  bid's,  V 
I  poffcfs.  3 


Think  me  not  like  that  inan  ;  fince  no  difgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 
Know  me  for  what  I  am  :   I  broke  my  chain, 
Nor  promis'd  I  thy  prifoner  to  remain  ; 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given, 
And  life  itfelf  th'  inferior  gift  of  Hea\ren. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fied  ;  but  farther  know, 
I  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe ; 
Then  give  me  death,  fince  F  thy  life  purfue  ; 
For  fiifeguard  of  thylelf,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldft  thou  know  ?  I  love  bright  Emily, 
And  fir  her  fake  and  in  her  fight  will  die  : 
But  lull  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  lefs 
Deferves  ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will 
Affur'd  that  what  I  lofe,  he  never  {hall 
To  this  reply'd  the  ftern  Athenian  prince, 
And  fourly  fmil'd,  In  owning1  your  offence, 
You  judge  yourfeif  ;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 
Take  your  defert,  the  death  you  have  decreed; 
I  feal  your<ioom,  and  ratify  the  deed  : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arrn?,  you  die. 
He  faid  ;  dumb  forrovv  feiz'd  the  flanders-by. 
The  queen  above  the  reft,  by  nature  good, 
(The  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood  ) 
For  tender  pity  wept  :   when  fhe  began, 
Through  the  bright  quire  th'  infe&ious  virtue  ran. 
All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid  : 
And  thus  among  themfelves  they  foftly  laid  : 
What  eyes  can  fuffer  this  unworthy  fight ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight, 
The  raafterfhip  of  heaven  in  face  and  mind, 
And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithlefs  kind  : ' 
See  their  wide  dreaming  wounds ;  they  neither 

came 

For  pride  of  empire,  nor  defire  of  fame  : 
Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  roadmen  for  applaufe  : 
But  love  for  love  alone;    that  crowns  the  lover's 

caufc. 

This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous  kind, 
§uch  pity  wrought  in  eveiy  lady's  mind, 
Tlity  left  their  ficeds,  and  prgflrate  on  thf  place, 
From   the  fierce    king,    implor'd    th'    offenders 

grare, 

He  pBus'd  a  while,  flood  filert  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood)  ; 
But  foon  his  tender  mind  rh'  impreffion  felt, 
(As  fofreft  metals  are  not  flow  to  melt 
And  pity  fooneft  runs  in  foftefl  minds) : 
Then  reafons  with  himfelf ;  and  firft  lie  finds 
His  pafiioH  caft  a  mift  before  his  fi.-r.fi--, 
And  either  made,  or  magnify'd  th'  offence. 
Offence !  Of  what  ?   to   whom  ?  who  judg'd  the 

caufe  ? 

The  prifoner  freed  himfelf  by  nature's  laws  : 
Born  (ret,  he  fought  his  right :  the  man  he  freed 
Was  perjur'd,  but  his  l«ve  excus'd  the  deed  : 
Thus  pondering,  he  look'd  under  with  his  eyes, 
And  law  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their  cries; 
Which  mov'd  companion  nvre,  he  {hook  his  head, 
And  foftly  fighing  to  himfelf  he  faid  : 

Curfe  on  th'  unpardonifig  prince,  whom   tears  ! 

can  draw 
To  ::o  remorfc  ;  who  rules  by  lions  law  ; 


And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  nofubmiffioti  JvnvM, 
Rends  all  alike  ;  the  penitent,  and  proud  : 
At  this,  with  look  fertile,  he  rais'd  his  head  ; 
Reafon  refum'd  her  plarp,  and  paffiop.  fled; 
Then  thus  aloud  he  fro'c-e  :  The  power  of  love, 
In  earth,  and  feas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above, 
Rules,  unrefifted,  with  an  awful  nod  ; 
By  daily  miracles  declar'd  a  God  : 
He  blinds  the  wife,  gives  eye-fight  to  the  blind; 
And  moulds  and  ftampit  anew  the  1  >ver's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  fafety  £<">ne, 
What  hinder' d  either  in  their  native  foil 
At  eafe  to  reap  the  harveft  of  thrir  toil  ; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain, 
And  brought  them  in  their  own  d;"pite  again, 
To  fuffer  death  deferv'd  ;  fo  well  they  know, 
'Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe ; 
The  proverb  holds,  tha1:  to  be  v.ife  and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  Gods  above. 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed  :  behold  the  gains 
With  which   their   mefter,  Love,    rewards  their 
For  {even  long  years,  on  duty  every  d.^y,    [pains ; 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch's  pay  : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  ferve  him  on  ; 
And,  alk  the  fool?,  they  think  it  wifely  done ; 
Nor  eafe,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itfelf  regard, 
For  'tis  their  maxim,  Love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair  for  whom  they  ftrove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  Could  fufp<xrr  their  love, 
Nor  thought,  when  fhc  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  rh'  occafion  of  the  v\*ar. 
But  fure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  paft, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  firft  or  htl : 
This  borh  by  others  and  myfelf  I  know, 
For  I  have  ferv'd  their  fovereign  long  ago  ; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train -\ 
Of  female  fnares,  arid  felt  the  lover's  pain,  /  ' 

And  karn'd  how  far  the  God  can  human  hearts  f 
conftrain.  j 

To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  thufe 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpofe, 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives;   on  this  accord, 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  lovtrtign  lord; 
And  as  my  vaffals,  to  their  utmofc  might, 
Affift  my  perfon,  and   affert   my  right, 
This  freely  fworn,  the  kaights  their  grace  ob 
tain 'd. 

Then  thus  the  king  his  fecret  thoughts  explain'd  ; 
If  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  royal  race, 
Or  each,  or  arl,  may  win  a  lady's  grace, 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deftrve 
A  princefs  born  ;  and  fuch  is  file  you  ferve  : 
For  Emily  is  (ifter  to  the  crown, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  bt  aufy  known  : 
But  fliould  you  combat  till  you  both  v.ere  diad, 
Two  lovers  cannot  fhare  a  {ingle  Led  : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  delliny. 
Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  beft  dciei ves  her  love  ? 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  aud  free  as  air, 
Search   the  wide  wor.d,   and  where    you  plcafc 
repair  ^ 
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But  on  the  c!uy  when  this  returning  fun 
To  the  fame  point  through  every  fign  has  run, 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  (hall  bring, 
In  royal  lifts,  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
And  grace  his  arms  fo  far  inequal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  oppofite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  (hall  gain ; 
The  vanquifh'd  party  fhall  their  claim  reltafe, 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lafting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chofen  ground, 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  fo  rcnown'd  ; 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight,     ~\ 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight ;     '      / 
And  heaven  of  me  fo  judge  as  I  (hall  judge  f 
aright.  J 

If  both  are  fati-fied  with  this  accord, 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  fword. 
Who  now  but  Falamon  exults  with  joy  ? 
And  ravifh'd  Arcite  feems  to  touch  the  iky  : 
The  whole  aflembled  troop  was  pleas' d  as  well, 
Extol  th*  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fell     - 
To  blefs  the  gracious  king.     The  knights  with 
leave  [ceive ; 

Departing  from  the  place,  his  lad  commands  re- 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look, 
And  from  her  eyes  their  infpiration  took. 
From  thence  to  Thebes' old  walls  purfue  their  way, 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  deem'd  on  our  hiftorian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vaft  magnificence 
Of  royal  Thefeu«,  and  his  large  expence. 
He  firft  inclos'd  for  lifts  a  Itvcl  ground, 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around ; 
The  form  was  circular  ;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  lunk,  to  moat  the  place  about, 
"Within  an  amphitheatre  appear'd, 
Rais'd  in  degrees ;  to  fixty  paces  rear'd  : 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree, 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  foe. 

taft  ward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  ; 
The  like  adorn'd  the  weftcrn  oppofite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was, 
Rome  never  faw  ;  nor  of  fo  vaft  a  fpace  : 
For,  rich  with  fpoils  of  many  a  corquer'd  land, 
All  arts  and  artifts  Thefeus  could  command  ; 
Who  fold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame  ; 
The  mafter-pairiters  and  the  carvers  came.     •  i 
So  rofe  within  the  compafs  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eafterrt  gate  was  rais' J  above 
A  temple,  facred  to  the  queen  of  love; 
An  altar  flood  below  :    on  either  hand    [wand. 
A  prieft  with  rofes  crown'd,  who  held  a  myrtle 

The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd, 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  inclos'd, 
Within  the  wall  of  alabafter  white, 
And  crimfon  coral  for  the  queen  of  night, 
Who  takes  in  fylvan  fports  her  chafte  delight. 

Within  thefc  oratories  might  you  fee 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery : 


Where  every  figure  to  the  life  exprcft 
The  godhead's  power  to  whom  it  was 
In  Venus'  temple  on  the  fides  were  ft  en 
The  broken  {lumbers  of  enamour'd  men, 
Prayers  that  even  fpoke,  and  pity  feem'd  to  call, 
And  iffuing  fighs  that  fmok'd  along  the  wall. 
Complaints,  and  hot  delires,  the  lover's  hell, 
And  fcalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel  where 

they  fell  : 

And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties, 
Of  love's  afiurance,  and  a  train  of  lies, 
That,  made  in  luft,  conclude  in  perjurits. 
Beauty,  and  youth,  and  wealth,  and  luxury, 
And  fpfitely  hope,  and  fliort-enduring  joy  ; 
And  forceries  to  raife  th'  infernal  powers, 
And  figils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours  : 
Expence,  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 
And  doubts  of  mbtely  hue,  and  dark  defpair ; 
Sufpicions,  arid  fantaftical  furmife, 
And  jealoufy  fuffus'd,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 
Decolouring  all  (he  view'd,  in  tawny  drels'd  ; 
Down-look'd.  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fift. 
Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t'  other  fide  advance 
The  coftly  feaft,  the  carol,  and  the  danee, 
Minftrels,  and  mufic,  poetry,  and  play, 
And  balls  by  night,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
AU  theie  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more  : 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before  : 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom, 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come  : 
For  there  th'  Idalian  mount,  and  Citheron, 
The  court  of  Venus  was  in  colours  drawn  : 
Before  the  palace  gate,  in  carelefs  drefs, 
And  loofe  array,  fat  portrefs  Idlenefs: 
There,  by  the  fount,  NarcifTus  pin'd  alone;         ~) 
There  Samfon  was,  with  wifer  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  Love  undone.       j 
Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feafts, 
With   bowls  that    turn'd   enamour'd   youths   to 

beafts, 

Here  might  be  feen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit. 
And  prowefs,  to  the  power  of  love  fubmit : 
The  fpreading  fnare  for  all  mankind  is  laid ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  bctray'd. 
The  Goddefs'  felf  feme  noble  hand  had  wrought  ; 
Smiling  (he  feem'd,  and  lull  of  pleating  thought  : 
from  ocean  a*  (he  firft  began  to  rife, 
And   fmooth'd  the   ruffled  feas  and  clear'd  the 

fides; 

She  trod  the  brine  all  bare  below  the  breaft, 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conceai'd  the  reft  ; 
A.  lute  {he  held,  and  on  her  head  was  feen 
A  wreath  of  roles  red,  and  myrtles  green  ; 
Her  turtles  fann'd  the  buxom  air  above  ; 
And,  by  his  mother,  flood  an  infant  Love, 
With  wings  unfledg'd ;  his  eyes  were  banded 


His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
Supply'd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  dead 

ly  ftore. 

But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  different  figures  all  the  fides  were  fpread  ; 
This  temple,  lefs  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  firft  in  Thrace : 
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For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode, 
And  ibvereign  manfion  of  the  warrior  gocl. 
The  landfcape  was  a  foreft  wide  and  bare; 
Where  neither  beaft,  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl,  that  fcent  afar,  the  borders  lly, 
And  fhun  the  bitter  blaft,  and  wheel  about  the 

fky. 

A  cake  of  fcurf,  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
And  prickly  ftubs,  inftead  of  trees,  are  found  ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and   knarts  deform'd   and 
Headlefs  the  moft,  and  hideons  to  behold  :  [old  : 
A  rattling  tempeft  through  the  branches  went, 
That  ftripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  fole  way  they 

bent. 

Heaven  froze  above,  fevere,  the  clouds  congeal, 
And  throtigh  the  cryftal  vault  appear'd  the  ftand- 

ing  hail, 

Such  was  the  face  -without ;  a  mountain  flood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlook'd  the  wood: 
Beneath  the  lovvring  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  ftood  of  Mars  armipotent : 
The  frame  of  burnifh'd  fteel,  that  caft  a  glare 
From  far,  and  feem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  ftrait  long  entry  to  the  temple  led, 
Blind  with  high  walls ;  and  horror  over  head  : 
Thence  ifiVd  fuch  a  blaft,  and  hollow  roar, 
As  threaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door  ; 
In   through   that   door,   a  northern   light   there 

(hone ; 

'Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none, 
The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  frame  ! 
Which,   hew'd   by  Mars  himfelf,   from    Indian 

quarries  came, 

The  labour  of  a  god;   and  all  along 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  make  it  ftrong. 
A  ton  about  was  every  pillar  there  ; 
A  polifh'd  mirror  fhone  not  half  fo  clear. 
There  faw  I  how  the  fecret  felon  wrought         *} 
And  treafon  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought :  I 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder  f 

brought.  j 

There  the  red  anger  dar'd  the  pallid  fear; 
Next  ftood  hypocrify,  with  holy  leer ; 
Soft  Imiling,  and  demurely  looking  oown, 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown : 
Th'  sflaflinating  wife,  the  household  fiend  ; 
And  far  the  blackeft  there,  the  traitor-friend. 
On  t'  other  fide  there  ftood  deftru&ion  bare; 
Unpunifh'd  rapine,  and  a  wafte  of  war. 
Conteft,  with  fharpen'd  knives,  in  cloifters  drawn, 
Ar.d  all  with  blood  befpread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  difgrace, 
And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  bafc 
Till  fenfe  was  loft  in  found,  and  filence 

place. 

The  flayer  of  himfelf  yet  faw  I  there, 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair  : 
With  eyes  half  clos'd,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  fulleu  loul 

away. 

In  midft  of  all  the  dome,  misfortune  fate, 
And  gloomy  difcontent,  and  fell  debate, 
And  madnefs  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood  ; 
And  arm'd  complaint  on  theft ;  and  cries  of  blood, 


awn. 
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There  was  the  murder'd  corpfe,  in  covert  laid, 
And  violent  dearh  in  thoufand  fhapes  difplay'd : 
T  he  city  to  the  foldicr's  rage  refign'd  : 
Succefslefs  wars,  and  poverty  behind  : 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forc'd  on  rocky  fhores, 
And  the  rafh  hunter  ftrangled  by  the  boars  : 
The  new-born  babe  by  mirfes  overlaid  ; 
And  the  cook  cnught  within  the  raging  fire  he 
All  ills  of  Mars's  nature,  flame  and  fteel ;     [made, 
The  gafping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin'd  houfc  that  falls 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls ; 
The  whole  divifion  that  to  Mars  pertains, 
All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  fteel  for  gains, 
Were  there,  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  fmith, 
Who  forges  fharpen'd  faulchions,  or  the  fcythe. 
The  fcarlet  conqueft  on  a  tower  was  plac'd, 
With  fhouts,  and  foldiers  acclamations  grac'd  : 
A  pointed  fword  hung  threatening  o'er  his  head. 
Suftain'd  but  by  a  (lender  twine  of  thread. 
There  faw  I  Mars' s  ides,  the  capitol, 
The  feer  in  vain  foretelling  Casfar's  fall ; 
The  laft  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move, 
And  Antony,  who  loft  the  world  for  love. 
Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more,  the  fane  adorn ; 
Their  fates  were  painted  e'er  the  men  were  born, 
All  copied  from  the  heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  ftar,  in  his  revolving  courfe. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  ftood, 
All  fheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the  God  : 
Two  geomantic  figures  were  difplay'd 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid ; 
One  when  diredt,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  hafte 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chafte. 
A  fylvan  fcene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  fides,  and  on  the  midft  a  lawn  : 
The  filver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around, 
Purfu'd   the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  horns 

refound  : 

Califto  there  ftood  manifeft  of  fhame, 
And,  turn'd  a  bear,  the  northern  ftar  became  : 
Her  fon  was  next,  and  by  peculiar  grace 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  fecond  place  : 
The  ftag  Aclcon  in  the  ftream  ha:l  fpy'd 
The  naked  huntrefs,  and,  for  feeing  dy'd  : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  purfue 
The  chace,  and  their  miftaken  mafter  flew. 
IVncian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  fee, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree  : 
Th'  adjoining  fane  th'  aflembled  Greeks  exprefa'd, 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beaft. 
Oenides*  valour,  and  his  envy'd  prize ; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  (hewn, 
The  murdrefs  mother  ;  and  confuming  fon  ; 
The  Volfcian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
The  treafon  punifli'd,  and  the  traitor  flain. 
The  reft  were  various  huntings,  well  defign'd, 
And  favage  beafts  deftroy'd,  of  every  kind. 
The  graceful  goddefs  was  array'd  in  green  ;       -\ 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  feen,  / 

That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of  Q 

their  queen.  J 
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F1  r  legs  were  bufkinM,  and  the  left  before ;       n 

In  a#  to  fhrot,  a  filver  bow  fhe  bore, 

And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore.  j 

She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  foon  wculd  wane, 

And  drinking  bqrrow'd  light,  be  fill'd  again  : 

With  downcaft  eyes,  as  ictming  to  furvt-y 

The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  fway. 

Before  her  flood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 

And  call'd  Lucina's  aid,  her  buidrn  to  difclofe. 

All  the  painter  drew  with  fuch  conmiard, 

5'hat  Nature  (hatch 'd  the  pencil  Ircm  Jus  hand, 


Afham'd  and  angry  that  his  a^  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Thefeus  be.held  the  fanes  of  every  God, 
And  thought  his  mighty  coft  was  well  bcftcv/M. 
So  princes  now  their  poets  fhould  record  ; 
Bur  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  rais'H,  the  Jifls  inclos'd, 
And  all  with  vafl  magnificence  difprs'd, 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  hafte  to  bring 
The  knights  to  combat,  and  their  arms  to  ling. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE: 


OR, 


THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE* 


BOOK     III. 


THE  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  mould  decide 
Th'  important  enterprize,  and  give  the  bride ; 
For  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  fought, 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appointed,  brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice, 
And  fend  the  flower  of  war  by  public  voice ; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  feem'd  alone  : 
Bcfide  the  champions :  all  of  high  degree, 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lifts,  and  envy'd  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroll'd. 
Nor  feems  it  ftrange  ;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endu'd  with  might, 
In  fuch  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  fight. 
There  breathes  not  fcarce  a  man  on  Britifh  ground 
(An  ifle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown'd) 
But  would  have  fold  his  life  to  purchafe  fame, 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  fent  his  name  : 
And  had  the  hr.d  feleded  of  the  beft, 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 
the  reft. 


A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  oamc, 
Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name ; 
Their  arms  were  feveral,  as  their  nations  were, 
But  furnifh'd  all  alike  with  fword  and  fpear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  fcale ; 
And    next    their  fkins  were  ftubborn   fhijts  of 

mail. 

Some  wore  a  breaft-plate  and  a  light  juppon, 
Their  horfes  cloth'd  with  rich  caparifon  : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  life, 
Of  folded  hides ;  and  other  fhields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  faddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  fhun  the  foe  ; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well, 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  fleel : 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  fleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon  above  the  reft  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  furly  king  of  Thrace  ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face ; 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolFd  in  his  head, 
A^d  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red  : 
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He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  ftare, 
And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  m;:tted  hair  : 
Big-bon'd,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  tinews  ftrong, 
Broad-fhoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 

Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  ufe  of  old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  burnifh'd  gold. 
Upright  he  flood,  and  bore  aloft  his  fhield, 
Confpicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  furcoat  was  a  bear-lkin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glofly  raven  black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  fparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  fet  : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  fnowy  fair,^ 
And  tall  as  ftags,  ran  loofe,  and  cours'd  around  / 
his  chair,  [bear  :  f 

A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the  J 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
And  collars  of  the  fame  their  necks  furround. 
Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgus  tosk  his  way  ; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  ftrong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bay  courier,  goodly  to  behold  [g°M- 

The  trappings  of  his  horfe  adorn'd  with  barbarous 
Not  Mars  beftrode  a  fteed  with  greater  grace  ; 
His  furcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorn'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great; 
Hie  faddle  was  of  gold,  with  emerald  fet. 
His  fhoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire, 
With  rubies  thick,  and  fparkling  as  the  fire  : 
His  amber-colour'd  locks  in  ringlets  run,        [fun, 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  {hone  againlt  the 
His  nofe  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  frefti  and  fair  his  hue  : 
Some  fprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  feen, 
Whofe  dulk  fet  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  {kin  : 
His  awful  prefence  did  the  crowd  furprize, 
Nor  durft  the  rafti  fpectator  meet  Ins  eyes, 
£yes  that  confefs'd  him  born  for  kingly  fway, 
So  fierce,  they  flafh'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd, 
And  juft  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whene'er  he  fpoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trnmpet,  witli  a  filver  found, 
A  laurel  wreath'd  his  temples,  frefti  and  green  ; 
A&d  myrtle  fprigs,  the  ma.-ks  of  love,  were  mix'd 

between. 

Upon  his  fift  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war. 
All  arm'd  for  battle  ;  fave  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blaz'd  on  every  {hield, 
And  pleafing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons,  you  might  fee, 
Like  fparkling  ftars,  though  different  in  degree 
All  for  th'  incrcafe  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play.' 
So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode, 
And  beufts  in  gambols  frilk'd  before  the  honeft 
god. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  fide 
Through  Athens  pafs'd  with  military  pride. 


••'I 
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At  prime,  they  en'er'd  on  the  Sunday  morn  ; 
Rich  tapeftry  fpread  the  flreets,  and  flowers  the 

pofts  adorn. 

The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feafts ; 
Se  Thefeus  will'd,  in  honour  of  his  gucfts ; 
Himfelf  with  open  arms  the  king  embrac'd, 
Then  all  the  reft  in  their  degrees  were  grac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night, 
For  every  houfe  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

I  pafs  the  royal  treat,  nor  m.uft  relate 
The  gifts    beftow'd,    nor    how    the  champions 

fate : 

Who  firlt,  or  laft,  or  how  the  knights  addrefs'd 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  faired  at  the  feaft  ; 
Whole  voice,  whofe  graceful  dance  did  moft  fur- 

prife ; 

Soft  amorous  fighs,  and  filent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Mufe  another  way, 
To  fing  their  vigils  for  th'  enfuing  day. 
'Twas  ebbing  darknefc,  paft  the  noon  of  night  : 
And  phofpher,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promis'd  the  fun,  e'er  day  began  to  fpring  ;       "} 
The  tuneful  lark  already  ftretch'd  her  wing,       / 
And,  flickering  on  her  neft,  made  Ihort  effays  l" 

to  fing.  J 

When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day,      "1 

Took,  to  the  royal  lifts,  his  early  way,  / 

To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  houfe,  toT 

pray.  J 

There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  fhrine, 
He  thus  imj'lor  d  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 
Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love, 
The  blifs  of  men  below,  and  Gods  above  ! 
Beneath  the  Hiding  fun  thou  runn'ft  thy  race, 
Doft  faireft  fhine,  and  beft  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  winds  their  caftern  blafts  forbear, 
Thy  month  rtveals  the  fpring,  and  opens  all  the 

year. 

Thee,  Goddefs,  thee  the  ftorms  of  winter  fly,     "^ 
Earth  fmilcs  with  flowers  renewing,  laughs  the  / 

Iky,  [apply,  f 

And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notes ) 
For  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  tafte  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood  : 
For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves, 
And   tempt   the   ftream,  and  fnuff  their  abfcnt 

loves. 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleafant,  good,  or  fair  :  "J 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  lite  thy  care  :  / 

Thou  mad'ft  the  world,  and  doft  the   world  f 

repair.  J^ 

Thou  gladder  of  the  niount  of  Cytheron, 
Increale  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  fun  ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  fouch'd  thy  tender  heart, 
Have  pity,  Goddefs,  for  thou  know'ft  the  fmart. 
Alas!  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  forrow,  would  be  fome  relief ; 
Light  fufferings  give  us  leifure  to  complain  ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  fpeak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  Goddefs  tell  thyfelf  what  I  would  fay, 
Thou  know'ft  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
So  grant  my  fuit,  as  I  enforce  my  might ; 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight ; 
A  ferrant  to  thy  fex,  a  flave  to  thec, 
A  foe  profcfl  to  barren  chaftitr. 
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Nor  aik  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field, 

Nor  choofe  I  more  to  vanquifh  than  to  yield  : 

Jn  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  bleft, 

Let  fate,  or  partial  chance,  difpofe  the  reft  : 

Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare ; 

Pofleffion,  more  than  conqueft,  is  my  care. 

Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  lies, 

On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize ; 

With  fmiling  afpe<5l  you  ferenely  move 

In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

The  fates  but  only  fpin  the  coarfer  clue, 

The  fineft  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 

Spare  me  but  one  fmall  portion  of  the  twine, 

And  let  the  fifters  cut  below  your  line  : 

The  reft  among  the  rubbifh  may  they  fweep. 

Or  add  it  to  the  yarn  of  fome  old  mifer's  heap. 

But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 

(A  wifti,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality,) 

Then  let  me  fink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms, 

And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  poffefs  her  charms. 

Thus  ended  he  ;  then,  with  obfervanee  due, 

The  facred  incenfe  on  her  altar  threw  : 

The  curling  fmoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires ; 

At  length  it  catches  flame,  awd  in  a  blaze  expires; 

At  once  the  gracious  Goddefs  gave  the  fign, 

Her  ftatue  fhook,  and  trembled  all  the  ihrine  : 

Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took  : 

For,  fince  the  flames  purfued  the  trailing  fmoke, 

He  knew  his  boon  was  granted  ;  but  the  day 

To  diftance  driven,  and  joy  adjourn'd  with  long 

delay. 

Now  morn  with  rofy  light  had  ftreak'd  the  fky. 
Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emily ; 
Addrefs'd  her  early  fteps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 
In  ftate  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  the  vefts  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incenfe,  and  odorous  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 
The   plenteous   horns  with  pleafant  mead  they 

crown, 

Nor  wanted  aught  befides  in  honour  of  the  moon. 
Now  while  the   temple   fmoak'd  with  hallow  *d 

ft  cam, 

They  wafh  the  virgin  in  a  living  ftream  ; 
The  fecret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal : 
]3ut  futh  they  were  as  Pagan  ufe  requir'd, 
Perform'd  by  women  when  the  men  retir'd, 
Whofe  eyes  profane  their  chafte  myfterious  rites 
Might  turn  to  Scandal,  or  obfcene  delights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm  ;  but  for  the  reft, 
Things  facred  they  pervert,  and  fileuce  is  the  beft. 
Her  finning  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loofely  fpread, 
A  crown  of  maftlefs  oak  adorn'd  her  head  : 
When  to  the  fhrine  approach'd,  rhe  fpotlefs  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid 
(The  rites  were  fuch  as  were  obferv'J  of  old, 
By  Statius  in  his  Theban  ftory  told). 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  acrofs  her  foreaft, 
Thus  lowly  flic  preferr'd  her  chafte  requeft. 

O  Goddefs,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green, 
To  whom  both  heaven  and  earth  and  feas  are  feen ; 
Queen  of  the  nether  ikies,  where  half  the  year 
Thy  filver  beams  defcend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

fphere ; 


Goddefs  of  maids,  and  confcious  of  our  hearts, 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
Which  Niobe's  devoted  iffue  felt, 
When  hifling  through  the  ikies  the  feather'd  deaths 

were  dealt ; 

As  I  defire  to  live  a  virgin  life, 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votrefs  from  my  tender  years  I  am, 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  fylvan  game. 
Like  death,  thou  know'ft,  I  loath  the  nuptial") 

ftate,  / 

And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  fer,  I  hate,  f" 

A  lowly  fervant,  but  a  lofty  mate  :  J 

Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  fide ; 
On  their's  mere  fenfual  guft,  and  fought  with 

furly  pride, 

Now  by  the  triple  fhape,  as  thou  art  feen 
In  heaven,  earth,  hell,  and  every  where  a  queen, 
Grant  this  my  firft  defire ;  let  difcord  ceafe, 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lading  peace  : 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  fome  other  love  : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  ftars  have  fo  decreed, 
That  one  muft  be  rejected,  one  fucceed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whofe  faithful  breaft 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  beft. 
But,  oh  !  ev'n  that  avert !   I  choofe  it  not, 
But  take  it  as  the  leaft  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train  ; 
Oh,  let  me  ftill  that  fpotlefs  name  retain  ! 
Frequent  the  forefts,  thy  chafte  will  obey, 
And  only  make  the  beafts  of  chace  my  prey  ! 

The  flames  afcend  on  either  altar  clear, 
While   thus  the   blamelefs    maid    addrefs'd   her 

prayer. 

When  lo  !  the  burning  fire  that  fhene  fo  bright, 
Flew  off,  all  fudden,  with  extinguifh'd  light, 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  fpace ; 
Which  turn'd  felf-kindled, and  renew 'd  the  blaze; 
The  other  vi&or-flame  a  moment  ftood, 
Then  fell,  and  1  if  clefs  left  th*  extinguifh'd  wood; 
For  ever  loft,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Forfook  the  blackening  coals,  and  funk  to  night  t 
At  either  end  it  whiftled  as  it  flew, 
And  as  the  brands  were  green, 

dew  ; 
Infe&ed  as  it  fell  with  fweat  of  fangui 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes, 
And  with  loud  fhrieks  and  clamours  rent  the  ikies, 
Nor  knew  what  fignify'd  the  boding  fign, 
But  found  the  powers  difpleas'd,  and  fear'd  the 

wrath  divine. 

Then  fhook  the  facred  fhrine,  and  fudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright. 

The  power,  behold !  the  power  in  glory  fhone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known  ; 
The  reft,  a  huntrefs  iffuing  from  the  wood, 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  fpear  ihe  ftood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began  :  Difmifs  thy  fear, 
And  Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear  : 
More  powerful  Gods  have   torn  thee  from  my 

fide, 
Unwilling  to  refign,  and  doom'd  a  bride ; 


ana  iunK  to  nignt  : 
flew,  -\ 

i,  fo  dropp'd  the/ 

>f  fanguine  hue.    j 
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The  two  contending  knights  arc  weigh 'd  above; 
One  Mars  protects,  anil  one  the  Queen  of  Love  : 
But  which  the  man,  is  in  the  Thunderer's  breaft  ; 
This  he  pronounc'd,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  bell. 
The  fire  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again, 
Forefhews  the  love  allotted  to  remain  : 
Farewell !  fhe  faid,  and  vanifh'd  from  the  place ; 
The  flieaf  of  arrows  {hook,  and  rattled  in  the  cafe. 
Aghaft  at  this,  the  royal  virgin  flood, 
DiicluimM,  and    now   no   more   a  filler  of  the 

wood  : 

But  to  the  parting  Goddcfs  thus  flic  pray'd  ;      T 
Propitious  ftill  be  prefent  to  my  aid, 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  oner  favour'd  maid.       3 
Then  fighing  fhe  return'd  ;  but  Aiiil'd  betwixt, 
With  hopes  and  fean>,  and  joys  with  forrows  mixt. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  fhar'd  the  heptarchy  of  power, 
His  ftcps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T*  adore  with  Pagan  rites  the  power  armipotent : 
Then  proflrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay, 
And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began  to 

pray: 

Strong  God  of  Arms,  whofe  iron  fceptre  fways 
The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  fcas, 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coaft,    j 
Where  (land  thy  fteeds,  and  thou  art  hpnour'd 

moft  : 

There  mofl ;  but  every  where  thy  power  is  known, 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  the  ftreng : 
And  difarray  and  fhameful  rout  enfue, 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayer, 
If  aught  I  have  atchiev'd  deferve  thy  care  : 
If  to  my  utmoft  power  with  fword  and  flrield   ~> 
1  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  to  yield,        £ 
And,  falling  in  my  rank,  ftill  kept  the  field  :       3 
Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  fuftain'd, 
That  Emily  by  conqaeft,  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  oft  my  pains ;  nor  thofe  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
Vtnus,  the  public  tare  of  all  above, 
Thy  ftubborn  heart  has  foftned  into  love  : 
Now  by  her  blandifhments  and  powerful  charms, 
When  yielded  flic  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev'n  by  thy  fhame,  if  fliame  it  may  be  cali'd, 
"When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  inthrall'd ; 
O  envy'd  ignominy,  fweet  difgrace, 
\Vhcn  every  God  that  faw  thee  wifh'd  thy  place  ! 
P>y  thofe  dear  pleafures,  aid  my  arms  in  fight, 
An  1  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractis'd  to  porfuade  : 
And  want  the  foothing  arts  tiiat  catch  the  fair, 
.But,  caught  myfelf,  lie  ftruggling  in  the  Ijiare  : 
.And  fhe  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well;  and  pays  me  with 

difdain. 

l:ur  fure  I  am,  unlefs  I  win  in  amis, 
To  ftand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms : 
Nor  can  my  ftreugth  avail,  unlefs  by  thte 
Lndued  by  force,  I  gain  the  victory ; 


Then  for  the   fire  which  warm'd  thy 

heart, 

Pity  thy  fubject's  pains,  and  equal  fmart. 
So  be  the  morrow's  fweat  and  labour  mine, 
The  palm  and  honour  of  the  conqueft  thine  : 
Then  mall  the  war,  and  ftern  debate,  and  ftrife 
Immortal,  be  the  bufinefs  of  my  life  ; 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dufty  fpoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnifh'd  roof,  my  banner  fhall  be 

hung  : 

Ranh'd  with,  my  champion's  bucklers,  and  below, 
With  arms  revers'd,  th'  achievements  of  my  foe  : 
And  while  thefe  limbs  the  vital  fpirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night,  and  nfght  to  day  fuccceds, 
Thy  fmoking  altar  fhall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incenfe,  and  the  grateful  (team  of  blood  : 
Burnt-offerings  morn  and  evening  fhall  be  thine  : 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  fhine. 
The  bufh  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair, 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 
Guiltlefs  of  fteel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  refcrv'd  for  thee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  bleft, 
I  alk  no  more  ;  let  fate  difpofe  the  reft. 

The  champion  ceas'd ;    there  follow'd  in  the 

clofe 

A  hollow  groan  :  a  murmuring  wind  arofe ; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Sent  out  a  jarring  found,  and  harfhly  rung  J 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blair, 
The  ftorm  rufh'd  in,  and  Arcite  flood  aghaft  t 
The  flames   were   blown   afidc,  yet  fhone  they 

bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gare  a  ruffled  light. 

Then  from  the  ground  a  fcent  began  to  rife, 
Swect-fmellhig  as  accepted  facrifice  : 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  afpire 
With  odorous  incenfe  Arcite  heaps  the  fire  : 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen  charms  : 
At  length  the  nodding  flatue  clafh'd  hU  arn.s, 
And  with  a  fullen  found  and  feeble  cry, 
Half  funk,  and   half  pronounc'd,  the  w«rd  of 

victory. 

For  this,  with  foul  devout,  he  thank'd  the  God, 
And,  of  fuccefs  fccure,  te<ura'd  to  his  abode. 

Thefe  vows  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  ftrife  above, 
Betwixt  the  God  of  War,  and  Queen  of  Love. 
She  granting  firil,  had  right  of  time  to  plead  ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  he  fear'd  his  wile, 
And  feem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  ftrife  ; 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  a  role, 
And  found  a  way  the  difference  to  compofe  : 
Though  fpaiing  of  his  grace,  to  ir.ifchiei  bent, 
He  feldom  docs  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wile  ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  pleafe  both  parties,  for  ill  end',  he  fought  : 
For  this  advantage  age  fn;m  youfh  lias  v\on, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd, 
And  with  ftern  Mars  in  Capricorn  wui  juinM  : 
Of  him  difpofing  in  his  own  abode, 
He  footh'd  the   God.def«,  \vL.ile  he  gUl'd   the 

God: 
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on  mine, 
care,  ^ 

>ifon*d  air,        t 
king  from  de-  f 


Ceafe,  daughter,,  to  complain,  and  ftint  the  ftrife  ; 
Thy  Pahmon  fhali  have  his  promis'd  wile  : 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conqued,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  fhall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  is  my  courfe,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place, 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace, 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  prefs  th'  etherial  plains, 
Mjr  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains, 
Mine  is  the  (hip wreck,  in  a  watery  fign  ; 
And  in  an  eanhy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  fhivering  agues,  melancholy  care, 
And  bitter  Uafting  winds,  and 
Arc  mine,  and  wilful  death,  rtiulting 

(pair; 

The  throtling  quinfcy  'tis  my  fbr  appoints, 
And  rhcumatifms  afcend  to  rack  the  joints  : 
When  churls  rebel  againft  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnifh  the  pretence ; 
And,  houfing  in  the  lion's  hateful  fign, 
Bought  fenates  and  deferring  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poifoning ;   I  command 
Unkindly  leafons,  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  are  pufh'd  10  ground, 
And   miners  crufli'd    beneath    their    nunes   are 

found. 

'Twai  I  flew  Samfon,  when  the  piilar'd  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crufli'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pedileiiee, 
That  fweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  truft  thy  grandfire's  art, 
Mars  fhail  be  pieas'd,  and  thou  perform  thy  part. 
*Tis  ill,  though  different  your  complexions  are, 
The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  fhould  war. 

i'  expedient    pieas'd,    wher&    neither   loft   his 

right ; 

Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care; 
Now  turn  we  to  th'  effect,  and  fing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleafure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  fpring,  and  fprightly  May  : 
Which  every  foul  infpir'd  with  fuch  delight, 
'  Twas  jetting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  fmil'd,and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  mtn  ; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  firft  began. 
At  length  rn  fleep  their  bodies  they  compofe, 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  ro£c. 

Now  fcaree  the  dawning  day  began  to  fpr  ing, 
As  at  a  fignal  given,  the  ftveets  with  clamours 

ring  : 

At  once  the  crowd  arofe  ;  confus'd  and  high     ~> 
EV'n.  from  the  heaven  was  heard  a  fhoudng/ 

cry;  f 

For  Mars  was  early  up.  and  rousM  the  fky.        jr 
The  Gods  came  downward  trr  behold  the  wan, 
Sharpening  their  fights,  and  leaning  from  their 

ftars. 

The  neighing  of  the  generous  horfe  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  bufy  groom  prepar'd, 
Ruftling  of  harnefs,  rattling  of  the  fhield, 
Ciauenng  of  armour,  furbiCh'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  caftle  mounted  up  the  ftreet, 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  couriers'  feet : 
The  greedy  figl*  miglrt  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  guttering  urms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  ; 


And  polifh'd  ftcel  that  cafl  the  view  afide, 
And  crefted  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  fquires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance  : 
A  third  the  fhining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courfer  pavv'd  the  ground  with  refllefs  feet, 
And  fnorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bir, 
The  maths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride,        ~\ 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  ac  their  fide,f 
And  nails  for  loofen'd  fpears,  and  thongs  for  C 
fhields  provide.  3 

The  yeomen  guard  the  flreets,  in  feemhy  bands ; 
And  slowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  iu 
their  hands. 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac'd, 
Attend  the  lign  to  found  the  martial  blaft  ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  lad  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  fides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midft  :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
Io  knots  they  (land,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  ai'pcdl,  earned  in  their  talk  : 
Factious,,  and  favouring  this  or  toother  fide, 
As  their  flrong  fancy  or  weak  rcafon  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wifhes  •>  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold  : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  fiich  rays  they  caft, 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  p'.ac'd. 
But  mod  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 
His  rifing  mufcles  and  his  brawn  commend; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beamy  fpear, 
Each  aflcing  a  gigaiitic  force  to  rear. 
All  fpoke  as  partial  favour  movM  the  mind  : 
And,  fafe  themfelves,  at  others'  coft  divin'd. 

Wak'd  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arofe, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  tc»  difpofe  ; 
And  palling  through  th*  obfeq-uious-  guards,  he  fate 
C»>nfpicuous  on  a  th;one,  fublime  in  ftate  ; 
There,  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  fent ; 
Arm'd  cap-a-pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent; 
H*  fmil'd  on  both,  and  with  fuperior  look 
Alike  their  offer'd  adoration  took. 
The  people  prefs  on  every  fivle,  to  fee 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  figning  to  their  heralds  with  his  ha«d, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  ftand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd  ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms  befpeaks  the  knights  and  liflen- 
tng  crowd. 

Our  fovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  fpare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind  ; 
And  gf  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  firll  fevere  decree  ! 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  wills,  not  death  mould  terminate  their  ftrifv  ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  enfue,  be  fliort  of  life  : 
But  ifiues,  e'er  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 
That  flings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand, 
Be  banifh'd  from  the  field  ;  that  none  fiiall  dare 
With  fhortncd  fword  to  ftab  in  clofer  war  ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  mauiy  ftrength, 
Nor  pulh  \yith  biting  point,  but  iiake  at  length, 
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The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career, 

Of  the  tough  afh,  with  the  {harp-grinded  fpear, 

But  knights  unhors'd  may  rife  from  off  the  plain, 

And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain  ; 

Nor,  if  at  mifchief  taken,  on  the  ground 

Be  flain,  but  prifoners  to  the  pillar  bound, 

At  either  barrier  plac'd  ;  nor  (captives  made) 

Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 

The  chief  of  either  fide,  bereft  of  life, 

Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  ftrife. 

Thus  dooms  the  lord  :  now  valiant  knights  and 

young 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  fwords  and  maces  long. 

The  herald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vaft  applaufe  is  rent : 
Heaven  guard  a  prince  fo  gracious  and  fo  good, 
So  juft,  and  yet  fo  provident  of  blood  ! 
This  was  the  general  cry.     The  trumpets  found, 
And  warlike  fymphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 

way. 

The  great  earl-marfhal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  paffing  pomp  behold  ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 
The  cafements  are  with  golden  tiffue  fpread, 
And  horfes  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  lilken  tapeftry 

tread ; 

The  king  goes  midmoft,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  clofe  his  either  fide. 
Next  after  thefe,  there  rode  the  royal  wife, 
With  Emily,  the  caufe  and  the  reward  of  ftrife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 
Proceed  by  titles  marfhal'd  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  fouthern  gate  they  take  their 

way,  v^,S. 

And  at  the  lift  arriv'd  e'er  prime  of  day. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And,  wheeling  Eaft  and  Weft,  before  their  many 

ride. 

Th' Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high, 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily  : 
Next  thefe  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grac'd 
With  nearer  feats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd, 
Scarce  were  they  feated,  when  with  clamours  loud 
In  rufh'd  at  once  a  rude  promifcuous  crowd  : 
The  guards  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  fpacious  theatre. 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noife  to  whifpers  low, 
A*  winds  forfaking  feas  more  foftly  blow  ; 
When  at  the  weftern  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  bears  the  God  of  war, 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train, 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  difplay'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  God. 
At  that  felf-momcnt  enter*  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rifing-fun  ; 
Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies, 
All  maiden  white,  and  fhares  the  people's  eyes. 
From  Eaft  to  Weft,  look  all  the  world  around, 
Two  troops  fo  match'd  were  never  to  be  found  : 
Such  bodies  built  for  ftrength,  of  equal  age, 
In  ftature  fix'd  ;  fo  proud  an  equipage  : 
The  niceft  eye  could  no  diftin&ion  make, 
Where  lay  th'  advantage,  or  what  fide  to  take, 


Thus  rang'd,  the  herald  for  the  laft  proclaims 
A  filence,  while  they  anfwer'd  to  their  names  : 
For  fo  the  king  decreed,  to  fhun  the  care, 
The  fraud  of  mufters  falfe,  the  common  bane  of 

war. 

The  tale  was  juft,  and  then  the  gates  were  clos'd  ; 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  oppos'd. 
The  heralds  laft  retir'd,  and  loudly  cry'd, 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  try'd. 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy  "y 

Kis  trumpet  founds ;  the  challeng'd  makes  reply  :  £ 
With  clangor  rings  the  field,  refounds  the  vault- T 

ed  fky.  3 

Their  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  the  reft, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  creft  ; 
They  vanifli  from  the  barrier,  fpeed  the  race, 
And  fpurring  fee  decreafe  the  middle  fpace. 
A  cloud  of  fmoke  envelops  cither  hoft. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  loft  : 
Darkling  they  join  advcrfe,  and  (hock  unfeen, 
Couriers  with  courfers  juftling,  men  with  men  : 
As. labouring  in  eclipfe,  a  while  they  ftay, 
Till  the  next  blaft  of  wind  reftores  the  day. 
They  look  anew  :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  chang'd,  and  war  appears  a  grizly  figRt. 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  fhow'd, 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  ftrow'd  : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  feats  are  found  ; 
But  men  and  fteeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  fpears  are  ftuck  within  the  fliield, 
The  fteeds  without  their  riders  fcour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 
The  glittering  faulchions  caft  a  gleaming  light  : 
Hauberks  and    helms  are  hewd    with   many  z 

wound :  [ground. 

Out   fpins   the    dreaming    blood,    and  dies  the 
The  mighty  maces  with  fuch  hafte  defcend, 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  folid  armour 

bend. 

This  thrufts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force  ; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horfcman  and  the  horfe  : 
That  courfer  ftumbles  on  the  fallen  deed, 
And  floundering  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes ; 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  halting,  this  difabled  with  his  wound, 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound, 
Where  by  the  king's  award  he  muft  abide  : 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'  other  fide. 
By  fits  they  ceafe ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance, 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 

Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  fpar'd 
His  utmoft  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  faddle  bent, 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  fent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd  ;  the  jealous  blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  clofe. 
So  deep  their  faulchions  bite,  that  every  ftroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick ;  and  equal  wounds  they  gave 

and  took. 

Borne  far  af under  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  fteel  they  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tyger  fucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famifb'd  lion  iffuing  from  the  wood 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges/  the  food, 
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Each  claims  pofleffion,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  their  paws  are  faften'd  on  the  prey ; 
They  bite,  they  tear  ,  and  while  in  vain  they  ftrive, 
The  fwains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both   to 

diftance  drive. 

At  length,  as  fate  foredoom'd,  and  all  things  tend 
By  courfe  of  time  to  their  appointed  end  ; 
S«  when  the  fun  to  Wtft  was  far  declin'd, 
And  both  afrefh  in  mortal  battle  join'd, 
The  ftrong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid  : 
For,  turning  fhort,  he  ftruck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was   the   wound ;  he   ftagger'd   with   the 

blow, 

And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe ; 
Whom  with  fuch  force  he  ftrutk,  he  fell'd  him 

down, 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 

But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevail'd  in  fight, 
Twice  ten  at  once  furround  the  fingle  knight : 

D'erpower'd,  at   length,   they  force  him  to  the 
ground, 

[Jnyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 

His  friend  to  free,  v/as  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compell'd 
o  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ! 
And,  worfe  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 

H  s  rival's  conqueft,  and  renounce  the  prize! 

The  royal  judge  on  his  tribunal  plac'd, 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  firft  to  laft, 

Bad  ceafe  the  war;  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Emily 
The  found  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply'd, 
And  round  the  royal  lifts  the  heralds  cry: 
Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous 

The  people  rend  the  flcies  with  vaft  applaufe ; 
All  own  the  chief,  when  fortune  owns  the  caufe. 
Arcite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  Gods  above, 
And  conquering  Mars  infults  the  Queen  of  Love. 
lo  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd, 
And  Jove's  ufurping  arms  in  heaven  prevail'd. 

Laugh'd  all  the  powers  who  favour  tyranny ; 
And  .all  the  {landing  army  of  the  iky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears, 
And  weeping  on  the  lifts  diftill'd  her  tears; 

Her  will  refus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman  moft, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  caufe  of  Love 
is  loft. 

fill  Saturn  faid,  Fair  daughter,  now  be  ftill, 
The  bluftering  fool  has  fatisfy'd  his  will  ; 

4is  boon  is  given  ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day, 

But  loft  the  prize,  th'  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 

Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  fhall  be 
To  pleafe  thy  knight,  and  fet  thy  promife  free. 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lifts  around, 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  heaven  and  earth  refomid  ; 
A  miracle  (nor  lefs  it  could  be  call'd) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  forrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  afide, 

Part  for  his  eafe,  the  greater  part  for  pride  ; 

Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  falutations  of  the  crowd. 
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Then  fpurring  at  full  fpeed,  ran  endlong  on 

Where  Thefcus  fate  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 

Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  caft  his  eye. 

Where  next  the  queen  was  plac'd  his  Emily  • 

Then  paffing  to  the  lad  die-bow  he  bent  : 

A  fweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent 

(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  eafy  prey, 

Still  follow  Fortune  where  (he  leads  the  way)  : 

Juft.  then,  from  earth  fprung  out  a  flaming  fire, 

By  Pluto  fent,  at  Saturn's  bad  defire  : 

The  ftartling  fteed  was  feiz'd  with  fudden  fright, 

And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  caft  the  knight ; 

Forward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 

He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Black  was  his  countenance  in  a  little  fpace, 

For  all  the  blood  was  gather'd  in  his  face. 

Help  was  at  hand  :    they  rear'd  him  from  the 

ground, 

And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound  ; 
Then  lanc'd  a  vein,  and  watch'd  returning  breath  ; 
It  came,  but  clogg'd  with  fymptoms  of  his  death. 
The  faddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  preft, 
AH  bruis'd  and  mortify 'd  his  manly  breaft. 
Him  ftill  entranc'd,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  convey'd, 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and,  with  a  feeble  cry, 
The  word  he  firft  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 

Mean   time   the   king,    though    inwardly  He 

mourn'd, 

In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  return'd. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop  compell'd). 
Compos'd  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer, 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite's  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train, 
Though  moft  were  forely  wounded,  none  were 

flain. 

The  furgeons  foon  defpoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  fome  with  lalves  they  cure,  and  iome  with 

charms ; 

Foment  the  bruifes,  and  the  pains  affuagc, 
And   heal   their   inward    hurts    with   fovereign 

draughts  of  fage. 

The  king  in  perfon  vifits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  fick,  congratulates  the  found  ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  reft, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feaft. 
None  wa?  difgracM ;  for  falling  is  no  Ihame ; 
And  cowardice  alone  is  lofs  of  fame. 
The  venturous  knight  is  from  the  faddle  thrown  ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own, 
If  crowds  and  palms  the  conquering  fide  adorn. 
The  victor  under  better  ftars  was  born  : 
The  brave  man  feeks  not  popular  applaufe, 
Nor  over-power'd  with  arms  deferts  his  caufe  ; 
Unfham'd,  though   foil'd,    he   does  the  beft  he 

can ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Thus  Thefeus  fmil'd  on  all  with  equal  grace  ; 
And  each  was  Jet  according  to  his  place. 
With  eafe  were  reconciFd  the  differing  parts, 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir'd  ; 
Well  pleas'd,  and  to  their  feveral  homes  retir'd. 
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Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  flill  impairs  ; 
From   bad   proceeds  to  worfe,   and   mocks   the 

leeches  cares ; 

Swoln  is  his  breaft  ;  his  inward  pains  increafe, 
All  means  are  u&'d,  and  all  without  fuccefs. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart, 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  fpite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping,  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail : 
The  mold  of  nature's  fabric  is  dcflroy'd, 
Her  veflels  difcompos'd,  her  virtue  void : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  fvvell : 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  fecret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
Thofe  breathing  organs  thus  within  oppreft, 
With  venom  foon  diften'd  the  finews  of  his  breaft. 
Nought  profits  him  to  fave  abundon'd  life, 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 
The  midmofl  region  batter'd  and  deftroy'd, 
When  nature  cannot  work,  th'  effe&  of  art  is  void. 
For  phyfic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  date, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  ail  his  pride,  "} 

Muft  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  beauteous/ 

.       bride,  l" 

Gain'd  hardly,  againfl  right,  and  unenjoy'd.       J 
When  'twas  declar'd  all  hope  of  life  was  part, 
Confcience  (that  of  all  phyfic  works  the  lift) 
Caus'd  him  to  fend  for  Emily  in  hafte. 
With  her,  at  his  defire,  came  Palamon  ; 
Then  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun. 
NO  language  can  exprefs  the  fmallefl  part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  fuffer  in  my  heart, 
For  you,  whom  beft  I  love  and  value  moftj 
But  to  your  fervice  I  bequearh  my  ghoft  ; 
Which  from  this  mortal  body  when  unty'd, 
Unfeen,  unheard,  (hall  hover  at  your  fide; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  fleep  offend, 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  fteps  attend  : 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excufe  my  faltering  tongue, 
My  fpirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  ftrong  : 
This  I  may  fay,  1  only  grieve  to  die 
Becaufe  1  lofe  my  charming  Emily  : 
To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power, 
Fate  could  not  choofe  a  more  malicious  hour  ! 
Whaf  greater  curfe  could  envious  fortune  give, 
Than  juft  to  die,  when  1  began  to  love  ! 
Vain  men,  how  vanifhing  a  blifs  we  crave, 
Now  Warm  in  love,  LOW  withering  in  the  grave  ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  fee  the  fun  ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  ftill  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common  ;  but  I  lofe  my  breath 
Near  blifs,  and  yet  not  bieiVd  before  my  death. 
Farewel ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
'  I'is  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  hi  death  rcfign  ; 
Ah  !  could  I  live !  but  while  I  live  'tis  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embrac'd 
Am  plcas'd  to  die  ;  but  hear  me  fpeak  my  laft, 
Ah  !  my  fweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alwne, 
1  broke  rny  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon. 
But  love  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no  bounds. 
And  much  1  doubt,  fhould  heaven  my  life  prolong, 
1  fliould  rctuiii  to  juftify  my  WTOHJJ  j 


For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within^ 
Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  fin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  purfued  his  life, 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  ftrife  : 
Nor  l,but  as  I  lov'd;  yet  all  combin'd, 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind ; 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire; 
For  ftill  our  kiridered  fouls  had  one  defire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time; 
Had  I  feen  firft,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  juftify'd  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deferving  knight,. 
For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  nobler  blood, 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compriz'd  in  good ; 
So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
Ho  loves  you  too,  with  iuch  an  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire; 
Our  vow'd  affeilions  both  have  often  try'd, 
Nor  any  love  but  your's  could  our's  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band, 
By  my  long  fuifering,  and  my  ftiort  command. 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone, 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon. 

This  was  his  laft ;  for  death  came  on  amain, 
And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reign  ; 
Then  upward  to  the  feat  of  life  he  goes : 
Senfe  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch'd  he  froze  j 
Yet  could  he  not  his  clofing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  lefs  and  lefs  of  Emily  he  faw  ; 
So,  fpeechlefs,  for  a  little  fpace  he  lay  ; 
Then  grafp'd  the  hand  he  held,   and  figh'd  his 
foul  away. 

But  whither  went  his  foul,  let  fuch  relate 
Who  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  future  ftate  : 
Divines  can  fay  but  what  themfelves  believe  ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  rot  demonftrative  : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  fides  muft  agree, 
And  faith  itfelf  be  loft  in  certainty* 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  fure  the  beft, 
To  fave  ourfelves,  and  not  to  damn  the  reft. 
The  foul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathen*  go. 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  lefs  they  knowr. 

In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears  ; 
Silent  he  wept,  afliam'd  to  fhew  his  tears  : 
Emilia  fhriek'd  but  once,  and  then,  opprefs'd 
With  forrow,  funk  upon  her  lover's  breaft  : 
Till  Thefeus  in  his  arms  convey'd  with  care, 
Far  from  fo  fad  a  fight,  the  fwooning  fair. 
'Twere  lofs  of  time  her  forrow  to  relate; 
111  bears  the  fex  a  youthful  lover's  fate, 
When  juft  approaching  to  the  nuptial  ftate. 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  fo  faft, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  laft. 
The  face  of  things  is  chang'd,  and  Athens  now, 
That  laugh'd  fo  late,  becomes  the  fcene  of  wve  : 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  fexes,  every  ftate, 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  yntimely  fate. 
Nor  greater  grief  ia  falling  Troy  wa«  feen 
For  Hector's  death  ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  duft  deforru'd  their  hoary  hair, 
The  women  beat  their  breads,  their  cheeks  they    j 

tare. 

Why  would'ft  thou  go,  with  one  confeut  thy 
thou  hudft  gold  enough,  and  Emily, 
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Thefeus  himfelf,  who  fhould  have  chcer'd  the 

grief 

Of  others,  wanted  now  the  fame  relief. 
Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  fon, 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known, 
And  ftrange  viciflltudcs  of  human  fate, 
Still  altering,  never  in  a  fteady  ftate  ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
Alternate,  like  the  fcenes  of  day  and  night ; 
Since  every  man  who  lives  is  born  to  die, 
And  none  can  boaft  fincere  felicity, 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve   too  much  for  things  beyond 

our  care. 

Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 
The  world  's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
Ev'n  kings  but  play  ;  and  when  their  part  is  done, 
Some  other,  worfe  or  better,  mount  the  throne. 
With  worlds  like  thefe  the  crowd  was  fatisfy'd, 
And  fo  they  would  have  been,  had  Thefeus  dy'd. 
But  he,  their  king,  was  labouring  in  his  mind, 
A  fitting  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find, 
Which  were  in  honour  of  the  dead  defign'd. 
And,  after  long  debate,  at  laft  he  found 
(As  love  itfelf  had  mark'd  the  fpot  of  ground) 
That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  confcious  land, 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand  : 
That  where  he  fed  his  amorous  defires 
With  foft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hotteft  fires, 
There  other  flames  might  wafte  his  earthly  part, 
And  burn  his  limbs,  where  love  had  burn'd  his 

,        heart. 

This  once  refolv'd,  the  peafants  were  enjoin'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  founding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 
Fell,  fplit,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food  :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd, 
On  which  the  lifelefs  body  fhould  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corpfe  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle  fpread. 
A  fword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field  : 
Bare  was  his  manly  vifage  on  the  bier  : 
Alenac'd  his  countenance ;  even  in  death  fevere. 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight, 
To  lie  in  folemn  ftatc,  a  public  fight. 
Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crowded  place, 
And  unaffected  forrow  fat  on  every  face. 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  reft  appears, 
In  fable  garments,  dew'd  with  gufhing  tears : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  fhoulder  fiow'd, 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd  : 
But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  fide, 
A  virgin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  princely  obfequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  his  high  degree, 
The  fteed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight,       ~l 
Was    trapp'd  with    polifh'd  fteel,    all  fhining/ 
bright,  £ 

And  cover'd  with  th'  atchievements  of  the  knight,  J 
The  riders  rode  abreaft,  and  one  his  fhield, 
His  lance  of  cornel-wood  another  held  j 
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The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold, 
The  coftly  quiver,  all  of  burnifh'd  gold. 
The  nobleft  of  the  Grecians  next  appear, 
And,  weeping,  on  their  fhoulders  bore  the  bier; 
With  fober  pace  they  march'd,  and  often  ftaid, 
And  through  the  mafter-ftreet  the  corps  convey'd. 
The  houfes  to  their  tops  with  black  were  fpread, 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  v»  ith  mourning  hid. 
The  right  fide  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Thefeus  wept ; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl  of  work  divine, 
With  honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and  mix'd  with  ruddy 

wine. 

Then  Palamon,  the  kinfman  of  the  flain, 
And  after  him  appear'd  th'  illuftrious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright, 
With  cover'd  fire  the  funeral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  the  fervice  made, 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan  honour  paid  : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow, 
With  vigour  drawn,  muft  fend  the  fhaft  below.  | 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad, 
With  crackling  ftraw  beneath  in  due  proportion 

ftrow'd. 

The  fabric  feem'd  a  wood  of  rifing  green, 
With  fulphur  and  bitumen  eaft  between, 
To  feed  the  fhmes  :  the  trees  were  unclious  fir,-j 
And  mountain  afh,  the  mother  of  the  fpear ;        C 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there  :  j 
The  beech,  the  fwimming  alder,  and  the  plane,  ~> 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  fofter  grain,  / 

And  laurels,  which  the   gods  for   conquering  f 

chiefs  ordain.  J 

How  they  were  rank'd,  fhall  reft  untold  by  me, 
With  namelefs  nymphs  that  liv'd  in  every  tree ; 
Nor  how  the  dryads,  or  the  woodland  train, 
Difherited,  ran  howling  on  the  plain  : 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  feats  repair'd, 
Or  beafts,that  bolted  out,  and  faw  the  foreft  bar'd  : 
Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with  ghaftly 

fright 
Beheld  the  fudden  fun,  a  ftranger  to  the  ligkt. 

The  ftraw,  as  firft  I  faid,  was  laid  below  ; 
Of  chips  and  fere-wood  was  the  fecond  row ; 
Thq  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd ; 
The  fourth  high  ftage  the  fragrant  odours  held, 
And  pearis,  and  precious  ftones,  and  rich  array ; 
In  midft  of  which,  embalm'd,  the  body  lay. 
The  fervice  fung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  ftubble  fir'd ;  the  fmouldering  flames  arifc  s 
This  office  done,  fhe  funk  upon  the  ground ; 
But  what  fhe  fpoke,  recaver'd  from  her  fwoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  drefs ; 
But  by  themfelves  the  tender  fex  may  guefs. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  faft, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  caft;  [threw, 
And   Ibme   their   (hie ids,    and  fome  their  lances 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghoft  a  warrior's  due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood,  *^ 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood,      t 
And  hiffing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick  the  f 

food.  3, 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  fquadrons  ride  around 
The  fire  ;  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  refound; 
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Hail,  and  farewel,  they  fhouted  thrice  amain, 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  turn'd 

again  : 

Still  as  they  turn'd,  they  beat  their  clattering  fhields; 
The  women  mix  their  cries ;  and  clamour  fills  the 

fields. 

The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night , 
And  funeral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning- 

light ; 

Who  naked  wreftled  bell,  befmear'd  with  oil, 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
T  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend  ; 
But  briefly  hafte  to  my  long  {lory's  end. 

I  pafs  the  reft  ;  the  year  was  fully  mourn'd, 
And  Palanion  long  fince  to  Thebes  return 'd : 
When,  by  the  Grecians'  general  confent, 
At  Athens  Thefeus  held  his  parliament : 
Among  the  laws  that  pafs'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage   fhould  be 

freed; 

Referving  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne, 
To  which  the  fovereign  fnmmon'd  Palanion, 
Unknowing  of  the  caufe,  he  took  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  ftill  in  black  array. 

The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and  plac'd 

on  high, 

Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily  : 
So  call'd,  flie  came  ;  the  fenate  rofe,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  firft  foft  whifpers  through  th'  affembly  went . 
With  filent  wonder  then  they  watch  th'  event: 
All  hnfli'd,  the  king  arofe  with  awi^ul  grace, 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breaft,  and  counlel  in  his 

face. 

At  length  he  figh'd  ;  and,  having  firft  prepar'd 
Th'  attentive  auditnce,  thus  his  will  declar'd. 

The  caufe  and  fpring  of  motion,  from  above, 
Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of  love  : 
Great  was  thr  eiTecl,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  feeds  he  lent. 
Fire,  flood,   and   earth,   and  air,   by   this  were 

bound, 
And  love,  the  common   link,  the   new  creation 

crowned. 

The  chain  ftill  holds ;  for,  though  the   forms  de- 
Zternal  matter  never  wears  away  :  [cay» 

The  fame  fir ir  mover  cetuin  bounds  has  plac'd, 
Ho\v  ionjr  thofe  pmfnable  form<  fhall  laft  : 
Nor  can  they  laft  beyond  the  time  affign'd 
By  that  al!-fecing-and  all-making  mir,U  : 
Shorten  their  knurs  they  may  ;  f <  r  will  is  free  ; 
But  never  pafs  th'  appointed  dcftiny. 
So  men  opprefs'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath, 
•  Throw  rff  the  burden,  and  fuboru  their  death. 
Then,  fince  thofe  forms  begin,  and  have  their  end, 
Ox  fame  unalter'd  caufe  they  Ihre  depend  : 
Parts  of  (he  whole  are  we;  but  God  the  whole; 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  foul: 
For  nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  give  ; 
He  ptrfccl,  ftabk  ;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree  ; 
Plants,  beafts,  and  man ;  and,  as  our  organs  arc, 
We  more  or  lefs  of  his  perfe&ion  fharc, 


But  by  a  long  defcent,  th'  etherial  fire 
Corrupts ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  pirt,  expire  t 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  fo  they  pafs, 
And  tha  fame  matter  makes  another  mafs  : 
This  law   th'  Omnifcient  Power  was  pleas'd 

give, 

That  every  kind  fhould  by  fucceflion  live  : 
That  individuals  die  his  will  ordains  ; 
The  propagated  fptcies  ftill  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
fhoots  rifing  up,  and  fprcads  by  flow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  (lays, 
Supreme  in  ftate,  and  in  three  more  decays ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  flreet, 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet  : 
-So  rivers,  rapid  once,  new  naked  lie,  [^r 

Forfaken  of  their  fprings;  aud  leave  their  channels" 
So  man,  at  firft  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat, 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat, 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  fhell, 
And  ftrnggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ;. 
Then,  helplefs,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
Ke  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  iffuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own  began  : 
Recklefs  of  laws,  affe&s  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious^to  reign,  and  re'Uefs  on  the  throne  : 
Firft  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reafons  laft  ; 
Rich  of  three  fouls,  and  lives  all  three  to  wafte. 
Some  thus ;  but  thoufands  more  in  flower  of  age  J 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  fiage. 
Sunk  in  the  firft,  in  battle  fome  are  flain, 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  ftormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king, 
At  whofe  command  we  perifh,  and  we  fpring  ?" 
Then  'tis  our  beft,  fince  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  fince  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bad  grow?  better,  which  we  well  fuftain  ;• 
And  could  we  choofe  the  time,  and  choofe  aright, 
' Tis  beft  ro  die,  our  honour  at.  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  anceftors  no  lhame, 
But  ftrv'd  our  friends,  and  well  fecur'd  our  fame; 
Then  fhould  we  wifh  owr  happy  life  to  clofe, 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  diipofe; 
So  fhould  we  make^our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  fharne,  from  ficknefs,  and  from  grief: 
Enjoying  while  we  live  the  prefent  hour, 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 
Then  roundour  death-bed  every  friend  fhould  ran, 
And  joyous  of  our  conqueft  early  won  c 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wifh  it  theirs.' 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead-, 
Why  fhould  we  mourn,  that  he  fo  foon  is  freed, 
Or  call  untimely,  what  the  Gods  decreed  ? 
With  grief  as  juft,  a  friend  may  be  depW'J, 
From  a  foul  prifon  to  free  air  reftor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  kinfmcn  or  his  wife, 
Could  tears  recal  him  into  wretched  life  ? 
Their  forrow  hurts  themftlves ;  on  him  J3  Joft  ; 
And,  worfe  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghofU 
What  then  remains,  but,  after  paft  annoy, 
To  take  the  good  vicifiitude  of  joy.  ? 
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To  thank  the  gracious  god?  for  what  they  give, 

Pofleis  our  fouls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 

Ordain  we  then,  two  forrovvs  to  combine, 

And  in  one  point  th'  t  -xtremes  of  grief  to  join  ; 

That  thence  refultir.g  joy  may  be  renew'd, 

As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 

Then  I  propofe  that  Palamon  (hall  be 

In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Em;ly; 

For  which  already  I  have  gain'd  th'  affent» 

Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 

And  well  deferv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  right : 

1  Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  fince  Emily 

By  Arcite's  death  from  former  vows  is  free  : 

If  you,  fair  filter,  ratify  th'  accord, 

And  take  him  for  your  hufband  and  your  lord, 

'Tis  no  difhonour  to  confer  your  grace 

On  one  defcended  from  a  royal  race : 

And  were  he  lefs,  yet  years  of  fervice  paft 

From  grateful  fouls  exacl  reward  at  laft : 

Pity  is  Heaven's  and  your's ;  nor  can  fhe  find 

A  throne  fo  foft  as  ia  a  Roman's  mind. 


;hc    -V 

ht;    ( 

iabo-f 


He  f:iid;  fhe  blufh'd ;  and,  as  o'eraw'd  by  might. 
Seem'd  to  give  Thefeus  what  fhe  gave  the  knight" 
Then  turning  to  the  Theban  thus  he  faid  : 
Small  arguments  are  needful  to  perfuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ; 
And  fpeaking  thas,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knighc 
Obtain  the  conqueft,  though  he  loft  the  figh 
And  blefs'd  with  nuptial  blifs  the  fweet  iabo- 1 

rious  night. 

Eros,  and  Anteros,  on  either  fide,  [bride; 

|  One   fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the 
|  And  long-attending  Hymen  from  above, 
'  Shower 'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
j  All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life  ; 
No  day  difcolour'd  with  domeftic  ftrife ; 
No  jealoufy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  repofe,  and  kindnefs  undeceiv'd. 
Thus  heaven,  beyond  the  compafsof  his  thought^ 
Sent  him  the  bleffing  he  fo  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  Love  long  duty  blefs, 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  fame  fuccefs. 
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THE   TALE    OF   THE   NUN'S   PRIEST. 


I  HERE  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  ibmewhac  old,  and  very  poor  : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  flood, 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  lafl  fhe  laid  her  hufband  in  the  ground, 
A  fimple  fober  life,  in  patience,  led, 
And  had  but  juft  enough  to  buy  her  bread  : 
But  hufwifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homeflead  were  three  fows, 
An  ewe  call'd  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  ftuck  with  herbs  around, 
Of  favoury  fmell ;  and  rufhes  ftrcw'd  the  ground. 
A  maple-dreffer  in  her  hall  fhe  had, 
On  which  full  many  a  (lender  meal  {he  made; 
For  no  delicious  morfel  pafs'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  clcth  (he  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  fauce  flic  knew,  nor  coftly  treat, 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relifh  to  her  meat : 
A  fparing  diet  did  her  health  affure  ; 
Or,  fick,  a  pepper  poffet  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  fhe  fped, 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed  ;  • 


With  exercife  fhe  fweat  ill  humours  out, 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  fhe  what  the  fpleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  fhe  never  tailed  through  the  year, 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer  : 
Brown  bread,  and  milk  (but  firft  fhe  fkim'd  her 
And  rafhers  of  fing'd  bacon  on  the  coals,  [bowls), 
On  holy  days,  an  egg,  or  two  at  moft ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roaft. 

A  yard  fhe  had  with  pales  inclos'd  about, 
Some  high,  fome  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Within  this  homeftead,  Hv'd,  without  a  peer, 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer  ; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whofe  finging  did  furpa£s 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mafs. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock  ; 
And  fooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung, 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  rood,  and  fung  ; 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  afcended  right, 
By  fure  inftindl  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  caftle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  fhone  like  jet; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  Ills  feet : 
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White  were  his  nails,  like  filver  to  behold, 

His  body  glittering  like  the  burnifh'd  gold. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  folace  of  his  life, 

Six  mifles  had,  befides  his  lawful  wife  ; 

Scandal,  that  fpares  no  king,  though  ne'er  fo  good, 

Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  flefh  and  blood,      , 

His  fifters  both  by  fire  and  mother's  fide  ; 

And  fure  their  likenefs  fhew'd  them  near  ally'd. 

But  make  the  worft,  the  monarch  did  no  more 

Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before ; 

When  inceft  is  for  intereft  of  a  nation, 

'Tis  made  no  fin  by  holy  difpenfation. 

Some  lines  have  been  maintain'd  by  this  alone, 

Which  by  their  common  uglinefs  are  known. 

But  pafling  this  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  fovereign  of  his  heart : 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 
He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a-day  : 
And  fhe,  that  was  not  only  paffing  fair, 
But  was  withal  difcreet,  and  debonair, 
Refolv'd  the  paffive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Though  loth  ;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind,  ^ 

According  as  their  marriage-vow  did  bind,          £ 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  enjoin'd.  j 

Ev'n  fince  fhe  was  a  fe'nnight  old,  they  fay,       ~) 
Was  chafte  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  difobey.  j 

By  this  her  hufband's  heart  fhe  did  obtain ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain  ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  tvent  pecking  by  his  fide ; 
If,  fpurning  up  the  ground,  he  fprung  a  corn, 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  oh  !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  fing 
In  fummer,"when  the  day  began  to  fpring, 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 
"  Solus  cum  fola,"  then  was  all  his  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts  [ral  arts. 
Were  bred  to  fpeak,  and  fing,  and  learn  the  libe- 

It  happ'd  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidft  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Juft  at  the   dawn;  and  figh'd,  and  groan'd  fo 

faft, 

As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  laft. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  neareft  to  his  fide, 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd 
For  help  from  Gods  and  men  :  and  fore  aghaft 
She  peck'd  and  pull'd,  and  waken'd  him  at  laft. 
Dear  heart,  faid  flie,  for  love  of  Heaven,  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  Sir,  ever  fince  the  morning-light, 
As  fomething  had  difturb'd  your  noble  fpright. 

And  madam,  well  I  might,  faid  Chanticleer, 
Never  was  fhrovetide  cock  in  fuch  a  fear, 
Ev'n  ftill  I  run  ail  over  in  a  fweat, 
My  princely  fenfes  not  recover'd  yet.  N 
For  fuch  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  fhent  : 
It  bodes  I  fhall  have  wars  and  woeful  ftrife, 
Or  in  a  loathfome  dungeon  end  my  life, 
Know,  dame,   I  dreamt  within  my  trouble,d~l 
breaft,  / 

That  in  our  yard  I  faw  a  murderous  beaft,         f 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arreft,       J 


With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow  : 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs  : 
The  reft,  in  fhape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  fharper  fnout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  funk  his  glowing  eyes, 
That  yet  methinks  I  fee  him  with  furprife. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  fweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat. 
Now  fy  for  fhame,  quoth  fhe,  by  Heaven  above, 
Thau  haft  for  ever  loft  thy  lady's  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight, 
He  muft  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  fex  defires  a  hufband  o*  a  friend, 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend  ; 
Wife,  hardy,  fecret,  liberal  of  hispurfe ; 
A  fool  is  naufeous,  but  a  coward  worfe  : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar'ft  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar'ii  not  fight  ? 
How  dar'ft  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  I 
Haft  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  haft  a  beard  ? 

If  ought  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divin'd, 
They  fignify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read, 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rifing  fumes  of  indigefted  food, 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood  : 
And  fure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright, 
Thefe  foolifh  fancies,  you  have  had  to-night, 
Are  certain  fymptoms  (in  the  canting  ftile)| 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  ftomach  floats, 
Engenders  all  thefe  vifionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
/Red  dragons,  and  red  beafts,  in  fleep  we  view, 
For  humours  are  diftinguifh'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things, 
And  wafps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 

Choler  aduft  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 
Then  black  bulls  tofs  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  fanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
With  rheums  opprefs'd  we  fink  in  rivers  drownM. 

More  1  could  fay,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme, 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wife, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground, 
With  laxatives  preferve  your  body  found, 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
I  fhould  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier  ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prefcribe  for  your  difeafe, 
And  fave  long  -jills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 

Two  fovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know, 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow) ; 
On  peril  of  my  foul  fhall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  melancholy  : 
You  muft  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey, 
And  for  the  love  of  heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join, 
Beware  the  fun  when  in  a  vernal  fign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  ram, 
If  then  tie  fiuds  your  body  in  a  flame, 
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Replete  with  choler,  T  dare  lay  a  groat, 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  leafb  your  lot. 

Perhaps  a  fever  which  the  Gods  forefend) 

May  bring  your  youth  to  fome  untimely  end  : 

And  therefore,  fir,  as  you  dcfire  to  live, 

A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 

Take  juft  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 

Becaufe  the  Gods  unequal  numbers  love. 

Thefe  digeftives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 

Qf  fumetery,  centaury,  and  fpurge^ 

Andnf  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two, 

All  -which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 

Hat  thci'e,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 

Your  father's  fon  was  never  born  to  fear. 

Madam,  quoth  he,  grammercy  for  your  care, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  fpare : 
'Tistrue,  a  wife  and  worthy  man  he  leems, 
And,  as  you  fay,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams  : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority, 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wife  as  he, 
Maintain,  with  founder  fenfe,  that  breams  forbode; 
For  Homer  plainly  fays  they  come  from  God. 
Nor-Cato  faid  it :  but  fome  modern  fool 
Impos'd  in  Cato's  name  on  boy's  at  fchool. 

Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  forefhew 
Th'  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reafon  to  be  try'd, 
But  we  have  fure  experience  for  onr  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  beft, 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  reft. 

Two  friends  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
Qn  fo;ne  tar  pilgrimage  together  went. 
It  happen'd  fo  that,  when  the  fun  was  down, 
They  juft  arriv'd  by^twilight  at  a  town  : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull, 
*Twas  at  a  feaft,  and  every  inn  fo  full, 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground, 
And  but  one  forrow  bed  was  to  be  found : 
And  that  fo  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone. 

So  were  they  forc'd  to  part ;  one  ftay'd  behind, 
His  fellow  fought  what  lodging  he  could  find  : 
At  laft  he  found  a  ftall  where  oxen  ftood, 
And  that  he  rather  chofe  than  lie  abroad. 
'Twae  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door; 
But,  for  his  cafe,  well  litter*  d  was  the  floor. 
His  fellow,  who  the  yarrow  bed  had  kept, 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  flept : 
Supine  he  fnnr'd  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night, 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appear'd  before  his  light, 
Who,  with  his  ghaftly  look  and  doleful  cry, 
Said,  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die  :  s 
Arile  and  help,  before  all  help  he  vain, 
Or  in  an  ox's  flail  I  fhall  be  flain. 
Rous'd  from  his'rcft,  he  waken'd  in  a  ftart, 
Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aking  heart ; 
At  length  to  cure  hiir.fclf  by  reafon  tries ;          "j 
'  [  i-  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  bur  lies  ?  / 
So   thinking,  chang'd   his  fide,  and  clos'd  hisf 
eyes.  J 

His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  n^ain  :    •} 
*]  lie  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  flain  :  / 
'Iwas  but  a  vifion  itiJl3  anil  vifions  are  butt" 
vain.  \ 


He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appear'4 
Pule,  miked,  pierc'ft  with  wounds,  with  blood  b&- 

fmear'd  : 

Thrice  warn'd,  awake,  faid  he,  relief  is  late, 
The  deed  is  done  ;  but  thou  revenge  n>y  fate  : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unfeal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  w  th  the  dawni:;g  day  arife  : 
Take  to  the  weliern  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  pui'ia^e  they  my  corple  convey  : 
Ivly  corple  is  in  a  tumb:  il  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  ar.d  inclos'd  with  dun"' ; 
That  cart  arreft,  and  raiie  a  common  cry  ; 
For  f acred  hunger  of  my  gold,  I  die  : 
Then  fhew'dtiis  gricily  wound  :  and  laft  he  drew     ! 
A  piteous  figh,  find  took  a  long  adieu. 
The  frighted  friend  avofe  by  break  of  day, 
And  found  the  itall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
Then  of  his  impious  hoft  inquiring  more, 
Was  anfwer'd  that  his  gucft  was  gone  before  : 
Muttering,  he  went,  faid  he,  by  morning  light, 
And  much  complain'd  of  his  ill  reft  by  night. 
This  rais'd  fufpicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind  j 
Becauie  all  holls  are  of  an  evil  kind  ; 
And  oft  to  fhare  the  Ipoils  with  robbers  join'd. 
His  dream  confirm'd  his  thought  :  with  trou 
bled  look 

Straight  to  the  weftern  gate  his  way  he  took ; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
That  carry'd  compoft  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This    when    the  pilgrim  faw,    he   ftretch'd  his 

throat, 

And  cry'd  out  murder  with  a  yelling  note. 
My  murder'd  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead, 
Vengeance  and  juftice  on  the  villain's  head. 
Ye  magiftrates,  who  lacred  laws  difpenfe,      » 
On  you  I  call,  to  punifh  this  offence. 

The  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  fpace, 
The   mob   came  roariug  out,   and   throng'd  the 

place. 

All  in  a  trice  they  caft  the  cart  to  ground,         ~) 
And  in  the  dung  the  murder'd  body  found  ;       t 
Though  breathlefs,  warm,  and  reeking   from  f 
the  wound.  Ji 

Good  heaven,  whofe  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundlefs  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wonderous  ways  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pafs  unpuniih'd  for  a  time, 
Bat  tardy  juftice  will  o'trtake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  fpeedier  pain  the  guilty  feels  : 
The  hue  and  cry  of  heaven  purfue.s  him  at  ths 

heels, 

Frefh  from  the  fa&,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,         ~) 
The  criminals  are  feiz'd  upon  the  place  : 
Carter  and  hoft  confronted  face  to  face.  J) 

Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints, 
On  engines  they  diftend  their  tortur'd  joints: 
So  was  ccnfeffion  forc'd,  th'  offence  was  known, 
And  public  juftice  on  th'  offenders  done. 

Here  may  you  fee  that  vifions  are  to  dread ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of    two   young  merchants,  whom  the  hope  of 

gain 
Induc'd  ia'partnerfljjp  to  crofs  the  main  : 
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Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  fails  fupply'd,    1 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  fituatc  on  a  haven's  fide,  J 

-One  evening-  it  befel,  that  looking  out, 
The  wind  they  long  had  v/iih'd  was  ccir.e  about : 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  -re It ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  morn  continued,  both  refolv'd  to  fail. 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay, 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  ftoocUtrowning  at  his  fide:    "> 
Who  \varn\l  him  for  his  fafety  to  provide,  > 

Nor  put  to  lea,  but  fafe  on' more  abide.  j 

I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  ftay;          ~j 
Trnft  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  clay, 
And  death  unhupM  attends  the  watery  way.      j 

The  vificn  laid  :   and  vanifli'd  from  his  light : 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright  : 
Then  pulPd  his  drewfy  neighbour,  and  declar'd 
What  in  hia  flumber  he  had  feen  and  heard, 
His  friend  fmiPd  fcornful,  and  with  proud  con 
tempt 

flejeds  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt. 
Stay,  who  will  ftay  ;  for  me  no  fears  reftrain, 
Who  fellow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain  ; 
JLet  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  feems, 
1  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams. 
Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancy  makes; 
When  monarch  reafon  fleeps,  thi§  mimic  wakes  : 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings  : 
l^iglu  fumes  are  merry,  grojler  fumes  are  fad  : 
Both  are  the  reasonable  foul  run  mad  ; 
And  many  monflrcus  forms  in  fleep  we  fee, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  caft  behind 
Rufh  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurfe's  legends  are  for  truth's  received, 
And  the  man  dreams  bur  what  the  boy  believ'd 

Sometimes  we  but  rehearfe  a  former  play,       "} 
The  night  reftores  our  actions  done  by  day  ;       > 
As  hounds  in  fleep  will  open  for  their  prey.        j 
In  ihoit,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece, 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  abfurd,  or  lei's  : 
You,  who  believe  rn  tales,  abide  alone; 
Whate'er  I  get  this  voyage  is  iny  own. 

Thus  while  he  fpoke,  he  heard  the  fhouting 

crew 

That  call'd  aboard,  and  took  his  laft  adieu, 
The  veffel  went  before  a  mtrry  gale, 
And  for  quick  paflajfe  put' on  every  fail  : 
But  when  kali  fear'd,  and  ev'n  in  open  day, 
The  miichief  overtook  her  in  the  way  : 
Whether  ihe  fprung  a  leak,  1  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  fhe  was  overfet  with  wind, 
Or  that  ibme  rock  l-elow  her  bottom  rent ; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  fhe  went : 
Her  fellow  mips  fr»;m  far  her  lofs  deicry'd ; 
£ut  only  ftie  was  funk,  and  all  were  fafe  btfide. 

By  this  example  you  are  taught  again, 
That  dreams  and  vifions  are  not  always  vain  : 
Bi't  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  ftill  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  {hall  make  the  former  out. 
Kenehn  the  foil  of  Kenulph,  Mercia's  king, 
holy  Lie  the  legends  loudly  fa<g,  4- 


Warn'd  in  a  dream  his  murder  did  foretel 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  bei'el ; 
All  circumitances  to  hi-  nurfc  he  told     ' 
(A  wonder  -from  a  child  of  t'evtn  Years  old)  ; 
The  dream  with  horror  heaid,  the  good  old  wife 
From  treafon  couiiferd  him  ro  guard  his  life 4 
But  clofe  to  keep  the  iecrct  in  hi:;  mind, 
For  a  boy's  vilion  Imall  belief  would  find. 
The  pious  child,  by  promife  bound,  obt-y'd, 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murder  long  delay'd  : 
By  Quenda  flain,  he  fell  before  his  time, 
Made  a  youug  martyr  by  his  fitter's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bcde, 
Which  at  your  better  leifuie  you  may  read. 

Macrobins  too  relates  the  vifioYi  fcnt 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fum'd  event  : 
Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies, 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  projphefi.Cf* 

Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ,  ~\ 

Who,  when  the  king  his  vif:on  did  forget,  / 

Could  word  for  word  the  wondero-us  dream  re-T 
peat.  Jj 

Nor  lefs  lit  patriarch  Jofer-h  underhand, 
Who  by  a  dream  eitfl.'-v'd  th'  Egyptian  land, 
The  years  of  plen-.y-and  of  death  foretold, 
When,  for  their  bread,  their^iberty  they  fold. 
Nor  mult  th'  exalted  butler  be  foi-got, 
N^r  he  whofe  dream  prefag'd  his  hanging  lot. 
And  did  not  Crcefus  the  fame  death  foreiec, 
Rais'd  in  his  vilion  on  a  loity  tree  ? 
1'he  wile  of  He&or,  in  his  utmoft  pride, 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  dy'd ; 
Well  was  he  warn'd  from  battle  to  refrain,         "^ 
Bnt  men  to  death  decreed  are  warn'd  in  vain  :  / 
He  dar'd  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  wast" 
flain.  J 

Much  more  T  know,  which  I  forbear  to  fpeak. 
For  fee  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break  ; 
Let  this  fufiice,  that  plainly  I  tOrelte 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  tulverfity  : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like., 
They  only  ferve  to  make  the  well  man  Tick  : 
Of  thcfe  hi-  gain  the  fharp  phyfician  makes, 
And  -often  gives  a  purge,  but  feldoui  takes:     ' 
They  not  correct,  butpoifon  all  the  blood, 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  dodors  good, 
Their  tiibe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all; 
With  every  work  of  Apothecary's  liall, 
Theft  melancholy  matters  I  forbear  : 
But  let  me  tell  tnee,  Partlet  mine,  and  fwear, 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  difgrace  : 
bo  may  :*/  foul  have  bltfs,  as  \\hen  I  Ipy 
The  fcarict  red  about  thy  parti idge  eye. 
While   thou    art    conitant   to    thy    own    true") 
knight,  / 

While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight,         T 
All  for  rows,  at  thy  preience  take  their  flight.       J 
For  true  it  is,  as  "  in  j  riucipio, 
'•  Mulier  ell  hominis  confulio," 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is, 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  fovereign  blifs» 
For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tender  lid/.-, 
Though  for  the  narrow  perch  1  cannot  ride, 
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Yet  I  have  fuch  a  folacc  in  my  mind, 

That  all  my  boding  cares  are  caft  behind ; 

And  ev'n  already  1  forget  my  dream  : 

He  faid,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam, 

Ppr  day-light  now  began  apace  to  fpring, 

The  thrufti  to  whiftle,  and  the  lark  to  (ing. 

Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed 

call, 
TO  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door, 
And  Chanticleer  went  ftrutting  out  before, 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  fo  light, 
As  Ihew'd  he  fcorn'd  the  vifions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  fpurn'd  the  ground, 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  firft  grain  he  found, 
Then  often  feathcr'd  her  with  wanton  play, 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  e'er  prime  of  day  : 
And  took  by  turns,  and  gave  fo  qpuch  delight, 
Her  lifters  vin'd  with  envy  at  the  fight. 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found, 
And  fcarcely  deign'd  to  fct  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  fwagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall, 
And  his  feven  wives  came  running  at  his  call, 

'Twas  now  the  menth  in  which  the  world  be- 
(If  March  beheld  the  firft  created  man)  :      [gan 
And  fince  the  vernal  equinox,  the  fun, 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  carting  up  his  eyes  agairft  the  light, 
Both   month,  and   day,  and  hour,   he   meafur'd 

right ; 

And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemaris  : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  mifs. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  feafons  in  his  breaft, 
His  feeond  crowing  the  third  hour  confcfs'd. 
Then  turning,  faid  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear, 
How  lavifh  nature  has  adrrn'd  the  year  ; 
How  the  pale  primrofe  and  blue  violet  fpring, 
And  birds  eflay  their  throats  difus'd  to  fing  : 
All  thefe  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleafure  lee 
Man  ftrutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me  : 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpifh  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame  : 
Our  dame  fits  couring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I  draw  frelh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire  : 
And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  fince  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found. 

The  time  fliall  come  when  Chanticleer  fhall 

vnfh 

His  words  unfaid,  and  hate  hisboaftcd  blifs : 
The  crefted  bird  {hall  by  experience  know,        ^ 
Jove  made  not  him  his  mafter-piece  below ;        > 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe.  j 

The  veflel  of  his  blefs  to  dregs  is  run, 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  tafte  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wife,  draw  near,- and  hearken  to  my  tale, 
Which  proves,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true  I  undertake 
As  Triftran  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  lake  \ 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  fuch  reverence  hold, 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox  full-fraught  with  feeming  fandity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie  j 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
rft  not  Cn  bcfcie  he  faid  bis  prayer; 


This  pious  cheat,  that  never  fuck'd  the  blood,    ") 
Nor  chew'd  the  flelh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  / 

cou'd ;  [woed  :  T 

Had  pafs'd  three  fummers  in  the  neighbouring  J 
And  mufing  long  whom  next  to  circumvent, 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent : 
And  in  his  high  imagination  caft, 
By  ftratagtm  to  gratify  his  tafte. 

The  plot  contriv'd,  before  the  break  of  day, 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his 

way; 

The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground  : 
Yet,  fearing  to  he  feen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  conceal'd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  fculk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time, 
(As  murderers  ufe)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

0  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  deftroy, 

O  traitor,  worfe  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy ; 
O  vile  fubverter  of  the  Gallic  reign, 
More  falfe  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemaign ! 

0  Chanticleer,  in  an,  unhappy  hour 

Didft  thou  forfake  the  fafety  of  thy  bower  : 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadft  believ'd  thy  dream, 
And  not 'that  day  defcended  from  the  beam ! 

But  here  the  dodlors  eagerly  difpute  : 
Some  hold  predeftination  abfolute  : 
Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  firft  forcfees, 
And  in  the  virtue  of  forefight  decrees. 
If  this  be  fo,  then  prefcicnce  binds  the  will, 
A  nd  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill : 
For  whajt  he  firft  forefaw,  he  muft  ordain, 
Or  its  eternal  preference  may  he  vain  : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prcfcience  had  not  been  : 
For  firft,  or  laft,  he's  author  of  the  fin. 
And  who  fays  that,  let  the  blafpheming  man 
Say  \vorfe  ev'n  of  the  devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  Power  be  juft 
To  punilh  man,  who  fins  bccaufe  he  muft  ? 
Or,  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed, 
Which  is  not  done  by  us;  but  firft  decreed. 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Auftin  can; 

If  prcfcience  can  determine  actions  fo 

That  we  nuift  do,  becaufe  he  did  foreknow, 

Or  that,  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free, 

Not  forc'd  to  fin  by  ftri(5t  neceffity  ; 

This  (Iri6l  neccflity  they  fimple  call, 

Another  fort  there  is  conditional, 

The   firft   fo  binds  the   will,  that  things  fore^ 

known 

By  fpontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  galley-flaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar, 
Content  to  work,  in  profpedfc  of  the  fhore; 
But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  cunftrahvc 

before. 

That  other  does  not  liberty  conftrain, 
But  man  may  either  ac"l,  or  may  refrain. 
Heaven  made  us  .agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  though  he  forefaw  the  will. 
Freedom  was  firft  beftow'd  on  human  race, 
And  prefcience  only  held  the  fecoud  place. 
If  he  could  make  fuch  agents  wholly  free, 

1  not  difpute,  the  point's  too  high  for  me  j 


•I    1 

train 'd  f 
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for  heaven's  unfathom'd  power  what  man  can 

found, 

Or  put  to  his  Omnipotence  a  bound  ? 
He  made  us  to  his  image,  all  agree  ; 
That  image  is  the  foul,  and  that  muft  be, 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
But  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  fin, 
1  wave,  for  fear  of  fplitting  on  a  rock. 
The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock ; 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife  ; 
For  women,  with  a  mifchief  to  their  kind, 
Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 
A  woman's  counfel  brought  us  firft  to  woe, 
And  made  her  man  his  paradife  forego, 
Where  at  heart's  eafe  he  liv'd;  and  might  have 

been 

As  free  from  forrow  as  he  was  from  fin. 
For  what  the  devil,  had  their  fex  to  do, 
That,  born  to  follow,  they  prefum'd  to  know, 
And  could  not  fee  the  ferpent  in  the  grafs  ? 
But  1  myfelf  prefume,  and  let  it  pafs. 

Silence  in  times  of  fuffering  is  the  beft, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  diflurb  an  hornet's  neft. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough, 
But  all  they  fay  of  dames  is  idle  (luff. 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound, 
The  wife  of  Bath  would  throw  them  to  the 

ground ; 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  fex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  bafking  in  the  fun, 
Breaft-high  in  fand  :  her  fillers,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy 'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below, 
The  cock,  that  of  his  fiefh  was  ever  free, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  fea  : 
And  fo  befel,  that  as  he  caft  his  eye, 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly, 
He  faw  falfe  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low  : 
I  need  not  fwear  he  had  no  lift  to  crow  : 
But  cry'd,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  fudden  flart, 
As  fore  difmay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beafts,  iriform'd  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  oppofite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe, 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  faw  a  fox, 
Yet  fhunn'd  him  as  a  failor  fhuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  falfe  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  (kill  ; 
J  hope,  my  lord,  faid  he,  I  not  offend  ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  ? 
J  were  a  beaft  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honoured  you  fo  long  : 
Stay,  gentle  Sir,  nor  take  a  falfe  alarm, 
for  on  my  foul  I  never  meant  you  hdrm. 
I  come  to  fpy,  nor  as  a  traitor  prefs, 
To  learn  the  fecrets  of  your  fbft  recefs  : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  fo  profane  a  thought, 
But  by  the  fweetnefs  of  your  voice  was  brought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  fong  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard  ; 
Afong  that  would  havecharm'd  th'  infernal  Gods, 
.And  banilh'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 


Had  Orpheus  fung  it  in  the  nether  fphere,         ~l 

So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  tyrant's  ear,  f 

The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  huf-  f 

band  there.  J 

My  lord,  your  fire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deferving  fuch  a  fon  as  you  : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother,  (whom  Heaven  reft) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  houfe,  and  been  my  gueft  : 
To  view  his  living  features,  does  me  good  ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 
And  in  my  cottage  fhould  be  proud  to  fee 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 

But  fince  I  fpeak  of  finging,  let  me  fay, 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  iafely  may, 
That,  fave  yourfelf,  there  breathes  not  on  the 

ground 

One  like  your  father  for  a  filver  found. 
So  fweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day, 
That  matrons  to  the  church  miftook  their  way, 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
And  he,  to  raife  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  pleafe  the  fair  ? 
On  tiptoe  flood  to  fing  with  greater  ftrength, 
And  ftretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length  : 
And  while  he  ftrain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  ikies, 
As  faints  in  raptures  ufe,  would  (hut  his  eyes, 
That   the   found   driving   through    the  narrow 

throat, 

His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  fong,  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  fweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro's  mufe,  who  fung  the  mighty  man, 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a 

fwan. 

Your  anceftors  proceed  from  race  divine  : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line  ; 
Who  gave  to  fovereign  Rome  fuch  loud  alarms, 
That  ev'n  the  priefts  were  not  excus'd  from  arms. 

Befides,  a  famous  monk  of  modern  time* 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes, 
That  of  a  parifh-prieft  the  fon  and  heir, 
(When  fons  of  priefts  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  ftruck  him  blind ; 
For  which  the  clerk  his  father  was  difgrac'd, 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  fing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  fake  of  fweet  faint  charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven  rejoice, 
And  emulate  your  father's  anjjel  voice. 

The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  fpeak  fo  fair, 
And  proud  befide,  as  folar  people  are  j 
Nor  could  the  treafon  from  the  truth  defcry, 
So  was  he  ravifh'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf, 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himfelf ; 
Though  fickly,  (lender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  Gods, 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes, 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  ftiall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard 
And  liilen'd  to}  than  modeft  truth  is  heard. 
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This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  ftory  fings, 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  wings  ; 
Then  flretch'd  his  neck,  and  wiuk'd  with  both 

his  eyes, 

Ambitious,  as  he  fought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But,  while  he  pain'd  himfelt  to  raife  his  note, 
Falfe  Reynard  rufh'd,   and   caught   him   by  the 

throat,  x 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  fought  his  wonted  fhelter  of  the  wood; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mifchief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  purfued  by  none. 

Alas,  what  flay  is  there  in  human  flate, 
Or  who  can  fhun  inevitable  fate?. 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  pafr, 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  caft  i 
In  Aries  though  the  fun  exalted  flood, 
His  patron  planet  to  procure  his  good  ; 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he, 
In  Libra  rais'd,  oppos'd  the  fame  degree  : 
The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  poXvef1, 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  morn  he  dreamt  this  direful  dream, 
Crofs  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  fcheme  ! 
Ah  blifsful  Venus,  Goddefs  of  delight, 
How  could'ft  thou  fuffer  thy  devoted  knight, 
On  thy  own  day  to  fall  by  foe  opprefs'd, 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  ferv'd  thee  befl  ? 
Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation, 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Oaufride,  who  could'fl  fo  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  flain, 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Mufe,  or  thou  my  heart, 
To  fing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complain  ; 
For  on  that  day  was  Cceur  de  Lion  flain. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames, 
Were  ferit  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When   Pyrrhus   tofs'd  on   high   his  burmili'd-) 
blade,  / 

And  offer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  made,  T 

Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made,  j 
Fair  Partlet  ftrft,  when  he  was  borne  from  fight, 
With  fovereign  Ihrieks,  bewaiPd  her  captive 

knight  : 

Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Afdrubal  her  hufband  loft  his  life, 
When  fhe  beheld  the  Imouldering  flames  afcend, 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  fhe  plung'd  her  head, 
With  greater  eafe  than  others  fcek  their  bed. 
INV>t  more  aghafl  the  matrons  of  renown, 
When  tyrant  Nero  burn'd  th'  Imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry, 
1'or  which  their  guiklefs  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Now  to  my  ftory  I  return  again  : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard, 
Of  thofc  diftraded  damfels  in  the  yard  ; 
And  flarting  up  beheld  the  heavy  fight, 
How  Reynard  to  the  forefl  took  his  flight, 
And  crofs  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  fcorn, 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  houfe  was  borne. 

The  fox,  the  wicktd  fox,  was  all  the  cry  ; 
Out  from  his  houfe  ran  every  neighbour  nigh ; 


The  vicar  firft,  sind  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  flaves,  the  felon  to  purftie. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the 
And  Malkin,  with  her  diftaff  in  her  hand; 
R;m  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panic  horror  of  purfuing  dogs  ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  fqueak. 
Poor  fwine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  fhouts  of  men,  the  women  in  difmay, 
With  fhrieks  augment  the  torror  of  the  day. 
The  ducks  thar  heard  the  proclamation  cry'd, 
And  fear'd  a  perlVcution  mr;ht  betide, 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obfcure  in  rufhes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  gecfe  fly  o'er  the  barn  ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  fwartns. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-flone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  fo  loud  a  fhout ; 
Not  when' with  Englifh  hate  they  did  purfue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew  : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ;    "^ 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall  :         / 
Earth  feem'd'to  fink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  T 
to  fall.  J 

With  might  and  main  they  chac'd  the  murder 
ous  fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  founds, 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'infpire  fugacious  hounds. 

But  fee  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wife, 
And,  when  they  leafl  expedl  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive    cock,    who  fcarce  could  draw  his 

breath, 

And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death; 
Yet  in  this  agony  hh  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  fupply'd  him  wirh  this  happy  thought ; 
Your's  is  the  prize,  vi&orious  prince,  faid  he, 
The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  fee.  * 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And'Wll  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Cull  back  their  mungril  curs,  and  ceafe  their "N 
cry,  I 

See,  fools,  the  flicker  of  the  wood  is  nigh,  C 

And  Chanticleer  in  your  defpight  fhall  die,        j 
He  fhall  be  pluck' d  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

'iis  Well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  fhall  be  done; 
This  Reynard  faid  :  but,  as  the  word  he  fpoke, 
The  prifoncr  with  a  fpring  from  prifon  broke  : 
Then   flretch'd   his  ftather'd   fans   with   all  his 

might, 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight; 

Whom  when  thc'traitor  fafe  on  tree  beheld, 
He  curs'd  the  Gods,  with  fhame  and  forrow  fill'd  ; 
Sl-i&rne  for  his  folly,  forrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime  ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  allault,  and  his  lafl  battery  tries. 

Though  I,  laid  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  offend, 
How  jultly  may  my  lord  fufpedl  his  fiiend  ! 
Tli'  appearance  is  againfl  me,  1  confefs, 
Who  feemingiy  have  put  you  in  ditlrefs  : 
You,  if  your  goodnefs  does  not  plead  my  caufe, 
May  think  I  broke  all  hofpitable  laws, 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
Anjl  put  your  noble  perfon  in  a  fright ; 
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This,  fince  you  take  it  ill,  I  mud  repent, 
Though,  heaven  can  witnefs,  with  no  bad  intent  : 
I  praflis'd  it,  to  make  you  tafte  your  chcyc 
With  double  pleafure,  iirft  prepar'd  by  fear. 
So  loyal  f'ubj-jcts  often  feize  their  prince,  •> 

Forc'd  (for  his  good)*o  feeming  violence,  / 

Yet  mean   his  facred  perfon  not  the  leaft  of- f 
fence.  J 

TDefcend  ;  fo  help  me  Jove  as  you  fhall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  diffembling  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock  ;  but  I  befhrew  us  both, 
If  1  believe  a  faint  upon  his  oath  : 
An  honelt  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice  : 
Once  warn'd  is  well  bewar'd  ;  not  flattering  lies  ~) 
Shall  focth  me  more  to  fing  with  winking  eyes,  > 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies.          j 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim, 
When  he  fhould  fee,  has  he  deferv'd  to  fwim  ? 
Better,  fir  cock,  let  all  contention  ceafe, 
Come  down,  faid  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace* 


A  peace  with  all  my  foul,  faid  Chanticleer ; 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here  : 
And,  left  the  truce  with  treafon  fhould  be  mixt, 
'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 


THE  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th'  effedl  may  fee 
Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity  : 
And  learn  besides  of  flatterers  to  beware, 
Then  moft  pernicious  when  they  fpeak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox, the  fool  and  knave  imply; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  fpoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  fay  ; 
But  fure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleafing  way, 
Sound  fenfe,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find, 
That  pleafure  with  infiruction  fhould  be  join'd 
So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 


i 

join'd  ;V 
hiad.    ^ 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF: 


OR, 


THE  LADY  IN  THE  ARBOUR, 


A     VISION. 


Now  turning  from  the  wintery  figns,  the  fun 
Hig  courfe  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 
And,  whirling  up  the  ikies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightfome  realms  of  love ; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  defcends  in  fliowers, 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with 

flowers : 

When  firft  the  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear,  -) 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blaft  cf  Eurus  fear,  / 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  f 

the  year  :  ~"  -  ',"  j 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  foft  repeated  rains, 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins: 
Then,  at  their  call  embolden'd,  out  they  come, 
And  fwell  the  germs,  and  burft  the  narrow  room ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  difplay. " 
Salute  the  welcome  fun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  fouls  the  fwects  repair, 
To  fcent  the  {kies,  and  purge  th'  unvrholibme  air  : 
Joy  fpreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  fong, 
Soring  ifiucs  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months  along. 

In  that  fweet  feafon,  as  in  bed  I  lay, 
And  fought  in  fleep  to  pafs  the  night  away, 
I  turn'd  my  weary 'd  fide,  but  ftill  in  vain, 
Though  full  of  youthful  health,  and  void  of  pain  c 


Cares  T  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  reft, 
For  love  had  never  enter'd  in  my  brcaft ; 
I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  fupply, 
Nor  did  flie  flumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true, 
Much  joy  had  dry'd  away  the  balmy  dew  : 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brufhing  air,  H 
To  curl  the  waves  :  and  fure  fome  little  care       I 
Should  weary    nature   fo,   to  make  her  want  I 

repair. 

When  Chanticleer  the  fecond  watch  had  fung, 
Scorning  the  fcorncr  fleep,  from  bed  I  fprung  ; 
And,  dreffing,  by  the  moon,  in  loofe  array, 
Paf&'d  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day,      [way. 
And  fought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  flood 
Of  oaks  unfliorn  a  venerable  wood ; 
Frefh  was  the  grafs  beneath,  and  every  tree 
At  diftance  planted  Jh  a  due  degree, 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  fpace 
Stretch'd  to  their  neighbours  with  a  lo»g  embrace 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  feen, 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  fome  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  fpring, 
Hopping  from  fpray  to  fpray,  were  heard  to  fing. 
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Both  eyes  and  ears  receiv'd  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  mufic,  and  a  charming  fight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  whole  defire  ; 
And  liiten'd  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heavenly  voice  to  (ing ; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  fpring. 

Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 
Which  through  a  path  but  fcarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  feem'd  to  meet, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  prefs'd  by  fairy  feet. 
Wandering  I  walk'd  alone,  for  ftill  methought 
To   fome   ftrange    end    fo   ftrange   a   path  was 

wrought : 

At  laft  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  ftood, 
The  facred  receptacle  of  the  wood  :  [green, 

This  place  unmark'd,   though  oft  I  walk'd  the 
In  all  my  progrefs  I  had  never  feen  : 
And,  feiz'd  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  tranfporting 

fight. 

'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  feen, 
The  thick  young  grafs  arofe  in  frefher  green  : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  fight  could  pafs 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grafs ; 
The  well-united  fods  fo  clofcly  lay ; 
And  all  around  the  {hades  defended  it  from  day  : 
For  fycamores  with  eglantine  were  fpread, 
A  hedge  about  the  fides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  fo  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between, 
The  fycamorc   and    flowers   were    mix'd    with 

green, 

That  nature  feem'd  to  Vary  the  delight ; 
And  fatisfy'd  at  once  the  fmell  and  fight. 
The  mafter  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy-lands,  and  built  for  Oberon  ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  fuch  proportion  drew, 
They  rofe  by  meafure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  fo  well. 
Both  roof  and  fides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  foft  receff,  and  a  cool  fummer  (hade  ; 
The  hedge  was  fet  fo  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  perfons  plac'd  within  it  could  efpy  : 
But  all  that  pafs'd  without,  with  eafe  was  feen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'Twas  border 'd  with  a  field ;  arid  fome  was  plain 
With  grafs,  and  fome  was  fow'd  with  rifing  grain. 
That   (now  the  dew   with  fpangles  deck'd  the 

ground) 

A  fweeter  fpot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  ftill  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  foul,  fuch  pleafures  fill'd  my  fight : 
And  the  frefh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath, 
Whofe  odours  were  of  power  to  raife  from  death. 
Nor  fullen  difcontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Ev'n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there : 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe ; 
Jor  this  fweet  place  could  only  pleafure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mus'd,  T  caft  afide  my  eye, 
And  faw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  fpreading  branches  made  a  goodly  (how, 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough  : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  faw  with  gawdy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  fide  to  fide, 


Still  pecking  as  (he  pafs'd ;  and  ftill  (he  drew 
The  fweets  from  every  flower,  and  fuck'd  the 

dew: 

Suffic'd  at  length,  (he  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indiftind:,  and  neither  fweet  nor  clear, 
Yet  fuch  as  footh'd  my  foul,  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Her  fhort  performance  was  no  fooner  try'd, 
When  (he  I  fought,  the  nightingale,  reply'd  : 
So  fweet,  fo  (hrill,  fo  varioufly  (he  fung, 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung : 
And  I  fo  ravifh'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  ftood  intranc'd,  and  had  no  room  for  thought, 
But,  all  o'er-power'd  with  ecftacy  of  blifs, 
Was  in  a  pleafing  dream  of  paradife ; 
At  length  I  wak'd,  and,  looking  round  the  bower, 
Search'd  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower, 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  efpy, 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody  : 
For  ftill  methought  (he  fung  not  far  away  : 
At  laft  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  fpray. 
Clofe  by  my  fide  (he  far,  and  fair  in  fighf, 
Full  in  a  line  againft  her  oppofite  ; 
Where  ftood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd ; 
And  both  their  native  fweets  were  well  conjoin'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  fat,  and  liften'd  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  fong)  : 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wifh'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  fwiftly  pafs'd, 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  w«uld  fie  the  laft. 
My  fight,  and  fmell,  and  hearing,  were  employ'd, 
And  all  three  fenfes  in  full  guft  enjoy 'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  reft  furpafs, 
The  fweet  poffeffion  of  the  fairy  place ; 
Single,  and  confcious  to  myfelf  alone 
Of  pleafures  to  th'  excluded  world  unknown  : 
Pleafures  which  no  where  elfe  were  to  be  found, 
And  ail  Elyfium  in  a  fpot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  I  fat  intent  to  fee  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air, 
All  fuddenly  I  heard  th'  approaching  found 
Of  vocal  mufic,  on  th'inchanted  ground  : 
An  hoft  of  faints  it  feem'd,  fo  full  the  quire ;      ~) 
As  if  the  blefs'd  above  did  all  confpire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  negle<5t  the  lyre.  ^ 

At  length  there  iffucd  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  affembly  of  the  female  kind  : 
A  train  lefs  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc'd  the  fons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 
.1  pafs  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace, 
Lefs  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debafe  : 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  frefli  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet  white  as  fnow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  feams  with  fparkling  emeralds  fet  around  : 
Their  hoods  and  fleeves  the  fame ;  and  purflcd  o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  mining  (tore 
Of  eaftern  pomp :  their  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edg'd,  and  fappbires,  fwept  the  plain: 
High  on  their  heads,  with  j ewels  richly  fet,, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  grac'd 
With  chaplet*  green  on  their  fair  foreheads  plac'd. 
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Of  laurel  fame,  of  woodbine  many  more  ; 
And  wreaths  of  Agnus  caftus  others  bore  : 
Thcfe  laft,  who  with  thofe  virgin  crowns  were 

drefs'd, 

Appear'd  in  higher  honour  than  the  reft. 
They  danc'd  around :  but  in  the  midft  wasfeen*^ 
A  lady  of  a  more  majeftic  mien  ;  t 

By  ftature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  fove-  f 
reign  queen.  3 

She  in  the  midft  began  with  fober  grace ; 
Her  fervant's  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 
And,  as  (he  mov'd  or  turn'd,  her  motions  view'd, 
Her  meafures  kept,  and  ftep  by  ftep  purfued. 
3Vtethought   (he  trod  the   ground   with  greater 

grace, 

With  more  of  godhead  fhining  in  her  face  ; 
And  as  in  beauty  flie  furpafs'd  the  quire, 
So,  nobler  than  the  reft,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  (how : 
A  branch  of  Agnus  caftus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  fceptre  of  command)  : 
Admir'd,  ador'd  by  all  the  circling  crowd, 
For  wherefoe'er  (he  turn'd  her  face,  they  bow'd  : 
And  as  (lie  danc'd,  a  roundelay  (he  fung, 
In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young  : 
She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  fung  fo  clear,  ~\ 
The  fawns  came  fcadding  from  the  groves  to  / 
hear :  f 

And  all  the  bending  foreft  lent  an  ear.  J 

At  every  clofe  fhe  made,  th' attending  throng 
Reply'd,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  fong  : 
So  juft,  fo  fmall,  yet  in  fo  fweet  a  note, 
It  feem'd  the  mufic  melted  in  the  throat. 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  finging  as  they  danc'd, 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanc'd, 
Till  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  fecret  (hade. 
O'erjoy'd  to  fee  the  jolly  troop  fo  near, 
Jiut  (bmewhat  aw'd,  I  (hook  with  holy  fear; 
"Yet  not  fo  much,  but  that  I  noted  well  j.. 

Who  did  the  ir.oft  in  long  or  dance  excel. 

Not  long  I  had  obferv'd,  when  from  afar 
1  heard  a  fudden  fymphony  of  war; 
The  neighing  courfers,  and  the  foldiers  cry, 
And  founding  trumps  that  feem'd  to  tear  the  (ky: 
I  fuw  foon  after  this,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move, 
Come  iffuing  our  in  arms  a  warrior  train, 
That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain  : 
On  barbed  deeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  fwarming  o'er  the  duflcy  fields  they  fly, 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  (ky. 
So  fierce  they  drove,  their  couriers  were  fo  fleet, 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. ' 

To  tell  their  coftly  furniture  were  long, 
The  fummer's  day  would  eiid  before  the  fong  : 
To  purchafe  but  the  tenth  ol  all  their  (lore, 
"Would  make  the  mighty  Perfian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  I  can,  I  will;  before  the  reft 
The  trumpets  iiTued  in  white  mantles  drefs'd  : 
A  numerous  trorp,  and  all  tin  ir  heads  around    ~\ 
With  chaplcts  green  of  cerrial-oak  were  crown'd.  > 
Aud  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound;         j 


Which  waving  in  the  wind  difplay'd  at  large 
Their  mafter's  coat  of  arms,  and  knightly  charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  fnowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  (ilk-worm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  fcutclieons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er  : 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  fet  about  with  many  a  coftly  ftone. 
Next  thefe  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train 
In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  filver  mix'd  with  gold, 
Acd  garlands  green  around  their  temples  roll'd  : 
Rich  crowns  were  on  their  royal  fcutcheons  plac'd, 
With  fapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd  : 
And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made, 
So  thefe  in  habits  were  alike  array'd ; 
But  with  a  pace  more  fober,  and  more  flow ; 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a  row. 
The  purfuivants  came  next,  in  number  more  ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  (cutcheon  bore  : 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  fucceed, 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  deed  ; 
In  golden  armour  glories  to  behold ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold. 
Their  furcoats  of  white  ermin  fur  were  made, 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  caft  a  glittering 

(hade ; 

The  trappings  of  their  deeds  were  of  the  fame ; 
The  golden  fringe  ev'n  fet  the  ground  on  flame, 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  lor  every  knight  affign'd, 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind : 
White  velvet,  but  unfliorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore, 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore  ; 
The  foremoft  held  a  helm  of  rate  device  ; 
A  prince's  ranlbm  would  not  pay  the  p^jce. 
The  fecond  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight, 
The  third  of  cornel-wood  a  fpear  uprij 
Headed  with  piercing  fteel,  and  poliuY 
I  ,ike  to  their  lords  their  equipage  was  feen, 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlands 
green.  [fhield, 

And  aiter  thefe  came,   arm'd  with  fpear  and 
An  h"d  fo  great,  as  cover'd  all  the  field, 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  fliaded  o'er, 
Or  <>ak,  or  other  leaves  of  lading  "kind, 
Tenacious  of  the  ftem,  and  firm  agatnft  the  wind. 
Some  in  their  hand?,  befide  the  lance  and  fhield, 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held, 
Or  branches  for  their  myftic  emblems  took, 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak.         ;.j,-:^5  „ 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  found,      "\ 
Drawn   in   two    lines    adverfc    they   wheel'd  ( 
around,  C 

And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  ground.  ) 
Among  themfelves  the  turney  they  divide, 
In  equal  fquadrons  rang'd  on  either  fide. 
Then  turu'd  their  horles  heads,  and  man  to  man, 
And  deed  to  ftccd'oppos'd,  the  jufts  began. 
They  lightly  fet  their  lances  in  the  reft, 
And,  at  the  fign,  agaihft  each  other  jpreiVd  : 


ight,         ^ 

ght, 

i'd  bright.  3 
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They  met.     I  fitting  at  my  eafe  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  ipears,  fome  tumbled  horfe  and 

man, 

And  round  the  field  the  lightened  courfersran. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  fway 
They  rufli'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  loft  the  day  : 
At  length  the  nine  (who  ftill  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  to  fliameful  fight  compell'd, 
And  with  refiftlefs  force  o'er-rari  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finifn'd  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  fteeds  alight : 
Like  them  difmounted  all  the  warlike  train, 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain  : 
Till  to  the  fair  aiiembly  they  advanc'd, 
Who  near  the  fecret  arbour  fung  and  danc'd. 

The  ladies  left  their  meafures  at  the  fight,      "1 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight,     I 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrac'd  her  chofen  f 
knight.  J 

Amid  the  plain  a  fpreading  laurel  ftoed, 
The  grace  and  ornamrent  of  all  the  wood  : 
That  pleafing  {hade  they  fought, -a  foft  retreat 
From  fudden  April  fliowers,  a  fhelter  from  the 

heat: 

Her  leafy  armsjwith  fuch  extent  were  fpread, 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  afpiring  head, 
That  hofts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  houghs,  had  nightly  lodging  there: 
And  flocks  of  ftieep  beneath  the  {hade  from  far 
Might  hear  the  rattling  haiJrand  wintery  war; 
From  Heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retreat, 
Enjoy 'd  the  cool,  and  fliunn'd  the  fcorching  heat  : 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  eafe  abide ; 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  fide  : 
The  trunk  itfelf  fuch  odours  did  bequeath, 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  thefe  was  common 

breath. 

The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeifance  made  : 
And  feem'd  to  venerate  the  facred  ihaclci 
Thefe  rites  perform'd,  their  pleafures  they  purfue, 
With  fong  of  love,  and  mix  with  pleafures  new  ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame, 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chofen  dame. 

I  caft  my  fight  upon  the  farther  field, 
And  a  frefti  object  of  delight  beheld  : 
For  from  the  region  of  the  Weft  I  heard 
New  mufic  found,  and  a  new  rroop  appear'd ; 
Of  knights,  and.ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band, 
But  all  on  foot  they  march'd,  and  hand  in  hand. 

The  ladies  drefs'd  in  rich  fymars  were  feen    ^ 
Of  Florence  fattin,  fiower'd  with  white  andf 
green,  T 

And  for  a  {hade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin.     j- 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a  row; 
And  every  damfel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  feen, 
That  gratify'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green  : 
Their  chaplcts  of  their  ladies  colours  were, 
Compos'd  of  white  and  red,  to  Ikade  their  Ihining 
hair. 


Before  the  merry  troop  the  minftrels  play'd  ; 
All  m  their  matter's  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplsts  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  inftruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some^or  the  bow,  and  fome  for  breathing  wind : 
The  fawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noify  band, 
And  the  foft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching 

hand. 

A  tuft  of  daifies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  faw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way  j 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage 

made, 

And  due  obeifance  to  the  daify  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  fung  a  virelay  : 
And  ftill  at  every  clofe  {he  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  fong,  "  The  daify  is  fo  fweet." 
The  daify  is  fo  fweet,  when  {he  begun, 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  fo  chatm'd  my  ear, 
And-foof.h'd  my  foul,  that  it  was  heaven  to  hear. 

But  foon  their  pleafure  pafs'd  :  at  noon  of  day^ 
The  fun  with  fultry  beams  began  to  play  r 
Not  fcirius  fhoots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 
When  with  his  poifonous  breath  he  blafts  the  ftcy: 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers  (their  beauty  "y 

fled)  £ 

And  clos'd  their  fickly  eyes, and  hnng  the  head; .C 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat, lay  dying  in  their  bed.j> 
The  ladies  gafp'd,  and  fcarcely  could  refpire ; 
The  breath  they  drew,  jpo  longer  air,  but  fire  j 
The  fainty  knights  were  fcorch'd ;  and  knew  not! 

where 

To  run  for  fhelter,  for  no  fhade  was  near  ; 
And  after  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  ftorm  of  rattling  hail  and  rain  : 
And   lightning    flafli'd   betwixt :    the   field  an<i 

flowers, 

Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  fhowers. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  flicker  nigh, 
Bare  to  ,the  weather  and  the  wintery  iky, 
Were  dropping  wet.,  difconfolate,  and  wan, 
And  through  their  thin  array  receiv'd  the  rain  ; 
While  thofe  in  white  protected  by  the  tree    [free. 
Saw  pafs  in  vain  th'  aflault,  and  flood  from  danger 
But  as  companion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds, 
When  ceas'd  the  ftorrn,  and  fileat  were  the  winds, 
Diipleas'd  at  what,  not  fuffering,  they  had  feen, 
They  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green  : 
The  queen  in  white  array,  before  her  band, 
Saluting,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand  ; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  grace, 
And  with  behaviour  fweet  their  foes  embrace, 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow,  % 
Fair  fifter,  I  have  fufler'd  in  your  woe; 
Nor  fliall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power. 
For  your  relief  in  my  refrefhing  bower. 
That  other  anfwer'd  with  a  lowly  look, 
And  foon  the  gracious  invitation  took  : 
For  ill  at  eafe  both  {he  and  all  her  train 
The  fcorching  fun  had  borne,  and  beating  rain. 
Like  courtcfy  was  us'd  by  all  in  white,      [knight, 
;  Each  dame  a  dame  receiv'd,  and  every  knight  a 
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The  laurel  champions  with  their  fwords  invade 
The  neighbouring  forefts,  where  the  jufts  were 

made, 

And  ferewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  feeds  of  latent  fire  from  flincs  provoke  : 
A  cheerful  blaze  arofe,  and  by  the  fire         [attire 
They  warm'd  their  frozen  feet,  and  dry'd  their  wet 
Refrcm'd  with  heat,  the  ladies  fought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gather'd  from  the  ground 
They  fqueez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 
made,  [(kins  they  laid  : 

Which  on  their  fun-burnt  cheeks,  and  their  chap't 
Then  fought  green  falads,  which  they  bade  themeat, 
A  fovereign  remedy  for  inward  hear. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feaft, 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  gueft : 
When  lo,  a  bower  afcended  on  the  plain,      [train. 
With  fudden  feats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleafant  arbour  plac'd, 
That  I  could  hear  and  fee  whatever  pafs'd  : 
The  ladies  fat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Diftinguifli'd  by  their  colours,  white  and  green  ; 
fhe  vanquifh'd  party  with  the  victors  join'd, 
Nor  wanted  fweet  difcourfe,  the  banquet  of  the 

mind. 

Moan  time  the  minftrels  play'd  on  either  fide, 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  maftery  vy'd  : 
The  fweet  contention  lafted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my  fecret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

The  fun  was  fet ;  and  Vefper,  to  fupply 
H:s  abfent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  (ky  : 
When  Philomel  officious  all  the  day 
To  fing  the  fervice  of  th'  enfuing  May, 
Fled  from  her  laurel  (hade,  and  wing'd  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array'd  in  white  : 
And  hopping  fat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  mufician,  and  increas'd  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  fhun  the  fcalding  heat, 
Had  chang'd  the  medlar  for  a  fafer  feat, 
And  hid  in  bufhes  'fcap'd  the  bitter  (hower, 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  lady  of  the  flower ; 
And  either  fongfter  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes  : 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
They  only  had  rchears'd,  to  fing  by  night : 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
They  danc'd  by  ftar-light  and  the  friendly  moon  : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen 
Supply'd  with  fteeds  the  lady  of  the  green, 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way, 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  faw,  inquifitive  to  know 
The  fecret  moral  of  the  myftic  (hew, 
1  ftarted  from  my  (hade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  fatisfy  my  longing  mind  : 
And  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  clos'd  the  rear,  and  foftly  pac'd  along, 
Repeating  to  herfelf  the  former  fong. 
With  due  rcfpect  my  body  I  inclin'd, 
As  to  fome  being  of  fuperior  kind, 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day, 
Wifliing  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
Great  thanks,  my  daughter,  with  a  gracious  bow, 
She  faid ;  and  1,  who  much  defir'd  to  know 


Of  whence  (he  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  fpeak  : 
Madam,  might  I  prefume  and  not  offend, 
So  may  the  ftars  and  mining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  fports,  as  you  vouchfafe  to  tell       "J 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms/ 
excel,  t  [fo  well,  f 

And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  lifted  fields  J 
To  this  the  dame  reply'd  :  Fair  daughter,  know, 
That  what  you  (aw  was  all  a  fairy  (how  : 
And  all  thofe  airy  (hapes  you  now  behold, 
Were  human  bodies  once,  and  cloth'd  with  earthly 

mold, 

Our  fouls,  not  yet  prepar'd  for  upper  light, 
Till  doomfday  wander  in  the  (hades  of  night ; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year, 
We  privileg'd  in  funfhine  may  appear  : 
With  fongs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day,  - 
And  with  due  honours  ulher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 
And  pofting  through  the  (kies  purfue  the  moon  : 
But  when  the  morn  arifes,  none  are  found ; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round, 
And  if  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 
He  drives   the  wretch   before,  and   lames   into 

night. 

All  courteous  are  by  kind ;  and  ever  proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  fpace 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race  : 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers, 
And  ev'n  this  grove,  unfeen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  farther  ;  every  lady  cloth'd  in  white, 
And,  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Are  fervantfc  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence  ;  and  I  myfelf  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  fo  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crown'd  with  radiant  gold  ? 
The  fovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  (he, 
Diana  call'd,  the  queen  of  chaftity  : 
And,  for  the  fpotljefs  name  of  maid  (He  bears, 
That  Agnus  caftus  in  her  hand  appears ; 
And  all  her  train,  with  leafy  chaplets  crown'd, 
Were  for  unblam'd  virginity  renown'd  ; 
But  thofe  the  chief  and  higheft  in  command 
Who  bear  thofe  holy  branches  in  their  hand  : 
The  knights   adorn'd  with  laurel  crowns  are"} 
they,  / 

Whom  death  nor  danger  never  could  difmay,     C 
Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world  obey  :   j 
Who,  while  they  liv'd,  in  deeds  of  arms  excell'd, 
And  after  death  for  deities  were  held. 
But  thofe,  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow, 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow  ; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  ever  free 
From  fears,  and  fickle  chance,  and  jealoufy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woodbine  bear, 
As  true  as  Triftram  and  Ifotta  were. 

But  what  are  thofe,  faid  I,  th'  unconquer'd  nine, 
Who  crown'd  with  laurel- wreaths  in  golden  ar 
mour  (hine  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  drefs'd  with  daifies  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worftup  difagrec, 
And  fome  adore  the  flower,  and  fome  the  tree  ? 
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ftill 


Jufl  is  your  futt,  fair  daughter,  faid  the  dame  : 
Thofe  laurel'd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame  ; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call'd  of  different  rites, 
Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Chriftian 

knights. 

Thefe,  as  you  fee,  ride  forcmoft  in  the  field, 
As  they  the  foremo^  rank  of  honour  held, 
And  all  in  deeds  of  chivafry  excell'd  : 
Their    temples  wieath'd  with   leaves,   that 

renew  ; 

For  deathlefs  laurel  is  the  vigor's  due  t 
Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign, 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemain  : 
For  bows  the  ftrength  of  brawny  arms  imply, 
Emblems  of  valour  and  of  vi&ory. 
Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date, 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  (late  ; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence, 
In  battle  bratfe,  protectors  of  their  prince  : 
Unchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  fovereign  true, 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  blue. 
Thefe,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unftain'd,     "^ 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obrain'd, 
Arid  well  repaid  the  honours  which  thcygam'd.  j 
The  laurel  wreaths  were  firft  by  Cx'far  worn, 
And  ftill  they  Caefar's  fucceffors  adorn  : 
One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality, 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  "buy. 

One  doubt  remains,  faid  I,  the  dames  in  green, 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ? 
Flora  commands,  faid  fhe,  thofe  nymphs  and 

knights, 

Who  liv'd  in  flothful  eafe  ard  loofc  delights ; 
Who  never  ads  of  honour  durfl  purfue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue  : 
Who,  nurs'd  in  idlenefs,  and  train'd  in  courts, 
Pafs'd  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  fports, 
Till  death  behind  came  flalking  on,  unfeen, 
And  wither'd   (like  the  ftorm)  the  frefhnefs  of 

their  green, 

Thefe,  and  their  mates,  cejoy  their  prefcnt  hour, 
And  therefore  pay  rhdr  homage  to  the  flower. 
But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  fhouM  perfevere. 
And  ftill  continue  what  at  firil  they  w.-re ; 
Continue,  and  proceed  in  honour's  fair  career 
N-">  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delay; 
From  good  to  better  they  fhould  urge  their  way. 


:i 


For  this  with  golden  fpurs  the  chiefs  are  grac'd, 
With  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mend  their  hafte ; 
For   this  with   lafting  leaves  their  brows  are") 
bound ;  / 

Forlanrrlisthe  fign  of  labour  crown'd,  [ground;^" 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blaft,  nor  fhaken  falls  to  j 
From  winter  winds  it  fuffers  no  decay, 
For  ever  frefh  and  fair,  and  every  month  is  May. 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  fap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  fnow ; 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  ftill  between 
The  fits  of  falling  (now  appears  the  ftreaky  green. 
Not  fo  the  flower,  which  lafts  for  little  fpace, 
A  fhort-liv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace  ; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  ftem  is  driven, 
Weak  to  ftiftain  the  ftorms  and  injuries  of  heaven. 
Prepp'.i  by  the  fprir.g,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  fickly  beauty,  foon  to  fried ; 
In  fummer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleafure  made, 
Shoot,  up  with  fwift  increafe,  and  fudden,are  de« . 
cay'd, 

With  humble  words,  the  wifc-ft  I  could  frame, 
And  proffcr'd  fervice,  I  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  grace,  fhe  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  fecret  meaning  of  this  moral  fhow. 
And  flic,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  myftic  truth,  in  fables  firft  convey'd, 
Demanded  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  leaf  or  flower  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chofe  the  leaf;  fhe  fmil'd  with  fober  cheer, 
And  wifh'd  me  fair  adventure  for  the  year, 
And  gave  me  charms  and  figils,  for  defence 
Againft  ill  tongues  that  fcandal  innocence  : 
But  I,  faid  fhe,  my  fellows  muft  purfue, 
Already  paft  the  plain,  and  out  of  view. 

We  parted  thus;  I  homeward  -  Iped  my  \vay,  ""} 
Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day:  L 

And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  the  £" 
May.  J* 

Then  late  refrcfli'd  with  fleep,  I  rofe  to  write    • 
The  vifiornry  vigils  of  the  nij>ht  : 
Elufh,  as  thou  may'ft,  my  little  book,  wirh  fhame, 
Nor  hope  with  homely  verfe  t;>  purchafe  fame  ; 
For  fuch  my  Maker  chofe  :  and  fo  defign'd 
Thy  fimplc  ftyle  to  fuit  thy  lov.'ly  kind. 
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•  h  "yi.'^'hf^mfiJt!  '-.-,  ^i-:  t-    ,>i^'. 
IN  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the  throne, 
Whofe   ads   and   fame   to    foreign   lands   were 

blown  ;     ,,b,i?i 

The  king  of  elfs  and  little  fairy  queen 
Gambol'd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  every  green  ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round, 
The    grafs    unbidden    rote,    and     mark'd     the 

ground  : 

Nor  darkling  did  they  glance,  the  filyer  light  ~\ 
Of  Phoebe  ferv'd  to  guide  their  fteps  aright,  / 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleas'd,  prolong  the  f 

night.  3 

Her  beams  they  followed,  where  at  full  fhe  play'd,*! 
Nor  longer  than  fhe  fhed  her  horns  they  ftay'dV 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands  y 

convey  'd.  J 

Above  the  reft  our  Britain  -held  they  dear, 
More  folemnly  they  kept  their  Sabbaths  here, 
And  made  more  fpacious  rings,  and  rcvel'd  half 

the  year. 

1  fpeak  of  ancient  times,  for  new  the  fvvain 
Returning  late  may  pafs  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  never  hope  to  fee  the  nightly  train  : 
Jn  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  drefs'd, 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  gueft, 
To  fkim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feaft. 
bhe  fighs,  and  fhakes  her  empty  fhoes  in  vain, 
No  fiber  penny  to  reward  her  paiu  : 


J 

ialff 


cf 


For  priefts,  with  prayers  and  other  goodly  gter, 

Have  made  the  merry  goblins  difappcar ; 

And    where    they    play'd    their    merry    pranks 

before, 

Have  fprinkled  hsly  water  on  the  floor  : 
And  friars  that  through,  the  wealthy  regions  lun, 
Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  fun, 
Refort  to  farmers  rich,  and  blefs  their  halls, 
And  exercife  the  beds,  and  crofs  the  walls: 
This  makes  the  fairy  quires  forfake  the  place, 
When    once    'ti»    hallpw'd    with    the    rites 

grace : 

But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have  been,} 
The  learning  of  the  parifli  now  is  feen, 
The  midnight  paifon  pofting  o'er  the  green,      j 
With  govyn  tuck'd  up,  to  wakes,  for  Sunday"! 

next,  "  / 

With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ;  f 

Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country  girl  betwixt.  J 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  fcts  the  village  free, 
There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  fanclity  fo  near  : 
For  by  fome  haycock,  or  Come  fhady  thorn, 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even  fong  and  morn. 

It  fo  befel  in  this  king  Arthur's  reigu, 
A  lufty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain ; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
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It  happen' J,  as  he  rode,  a  damfel  gay 

In  rulfet  robes  to  market  took  her  way  : 

.Soon  on  the  girl  he  cafl  an  amorous  eye, 

So   ftraight   (he    walk'd,    and    on    her   pafterns 

high  : 

If  feeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  {hort,  he  better  likes  her  face. 
He  lights  in  hafte,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire, 
By  force  accomplifli'd  his  obfcene  defire  : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unefpy'd, 
For  f warming  at  his  back  the  country  cry'd  : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  loft  the  fight, 
But  feiz'd,    and  pinion'd  brought   to   court  the 

knight. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  re 
nown, 

Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town  : 
T^ere,  virgins  honourable  vows  receiv'd, 
But  chafte  as  maids  in  monafteries  liv'd  : 
The  king  himfelf,  to  nuptial  ties  a  Have, 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave  : 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age, 
Had  not,  to  pleafe  the  prince,  debauch'd  the  ftage. 
Now  what  fhould  Arthur  do  .p  He  lov'd  the 

knight, 

But  fovereign  monarchs  are  the  fource  of  right : 
Mov'd  by  the  damfel's  tears  and  common  cry, 
He  doom'd  the  brutal  ravifher  to  die. 
But  fair  Geneura  rofe  in  his  defence, 
And  pray'd  fo  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince, 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  th'  offender  gave, 
And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kiil  or  fave  : 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 
Who   thought   it  much  a  man   fhould    die   for 

love  ; 

And  with  their  miflrefs  join'd  in  clofe  debate     -\ 
(Covering     their     kindnefs     with    diflemblcd/ 

hate),  f 

If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fate.  j 

At  laft  agreed  they  call'd  him  by  confent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament. 
And  the  fair  fpeaker  riling  from  the  chair, 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  houfe  declare. 

Sir  knight,  though  I  have  afkM  thy  life,  yet 

ftill 

Thy  deftiny  depends  upon  my  will : 
Nor  halt  thou  other  furety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race, 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  fofter  mold, 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  figh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life  ;  referving  dill  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  fee  my  hour  : 
Unlefs  thy  anfwer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  fet  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand. 
The  queilion,  whofe  folutioa  I  require, 
Is,  What  the  fex  of  women  moft  defire  ? 
lu  this  difpute  thy  judges  are  at  ftrife  ; 
Beware ;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life. 
Yet  (left,  furpris'd,  unknowing  what  to  fay, 
Thou  damn  thyfelf)  we  give  thee  farther  day  : 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
And  learu  from  others,  if  thou  -want'ft  the  fkill. 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer  turn'd  in  fcorn, 
Good  furetics  will  we  have  for  thy  return ; 


That  at  the  time  prefix'd  thou  (halt  obey, 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day. 

Woe   vsras    the    knight    at    this  fevere   com 
mand  ; 

But  well  he  knew  'twas  bootlefs  to  withftand : 
The  terms  accepted  as  the  fair  ordain, 
He  put  in  bail  for  his  return  again, 
And  promis'd  anfwer  at  the  day  affign'd, 
The   bed,    with    heaven's    aififtance,    he    could 

find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  difcontent, 
Mifdoubtins;  much,  and  fearful  of  th'  event. 
'  Twas  hard  the  tru'.h  of  fuch  a  point  to  find, 
As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Thus  on  he  went ;  ftill  anxious  more  and  more, 
Alk'd  all  he  met,  and  knock'd  at  every  door ; 
Inquired  of  men  ;  but  made  his  chief  requeft 
To   learn    from    womeu   what    they   lov'd   the 

beft. 

They  anfwer'd  each  according  to  her  mind 
To  pleafe  herfelf,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place  : 
Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wifh'd  a  better  face. 
The  widow's  wifh  was  oftentimes  to  wed  ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  fport  a-bed. 
Some  faid  the  fex  were  pleas' d  with  handfotne 

lies, 

And  fome  grofs  flattery  lov'd  without  difguife  : 
Truth  is,  fays  one,  he  feldom  fails  to  win 
Who  flauers  well ;  for  that's  our  darling  fin  ; 
But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind, 
Will  work  ev'n  with  the  wifeft  of  the  kind. 
One  thought  the  fex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free  : 
Their  pleafures,   hours,    and    adions,    all   their 

own, 

And  uncontrol'd  to  give  account  to  none. 
Some  wifh  a  hufband  fool ;  but  fuch  are  curfl-, 
For  fools  perverfe  of  hufbands  are  the  vvorft : 
All  women  would  be  counted  chafte  and  wife, 
Nor  fhould  our  fpoufes  fee,  but  with  our  eyes ; 
For  fools  will  prate ;  and  though  they  want  the 

wit 

To  find  clofe  faults,  yet  open  blots  will  hit : 
1  hough    better    for    their    eafe    to    hold   their 

tongue, 

For  woman-kind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  nojfe  enfues,  and  quarrels  laft  for  life; 
The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
And  fome  men  fay  that  great  delight  have  we, 
To  be  for  truth  extoll'd,  and  fecrecy  : 
And  conftant  in  one  purpofe  ftill  to  dwell ; 
And  not  our  hufbands  counfels  to  reveal. 
But  that's  a  fable  :  for  our  fex  is  frail, 
Inventing  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 
Like  leaky  fieves  no  fecrets  we  can  hold  : 
Witnefs  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appear?, 
By  Phoebus  was  endow'd  with  afs's  ears, 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  conceal'd, 
(As  monarchs  vices  muft  not  be  reveal'd) 
For  fear  the  people  have  them  in  the  wind, 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind  : 
R  ij 
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Nor  apt  to  think  from  heaven  their  title  fprings, 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begetting  kings. 
This  Midas  knew  :  and  d'.vft  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  flare  : 
One  muft  be  trufted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
Aspaffing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 
7'o  this  fagacious  cenfeffor  he  went, 
And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  Gods  had  fent : 
But  told  it  under  matrimonial  feal, 
With  ftrick  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  fecret  heard,  fhe  plighted  him  her  froth, 
(And  facred  lure  is  every  woman's  oath) 
The  royal  malady  (hould  reft  unknown, 
Both  fur  her  hufband's  honour  and  her  own  ; 
Put  ne'erthclefs  fhc  pin'd  with  difcontent ; 
The  counfel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent, 
The  thing  fhe  knew  fhe  was  oblig'd  to  hide  ;     "> 
By  intereft  and  by  oath  the  wife  was  ty'd  i          £ 
But  if  fhe  told  it  rot,  the  woman  dy'd.  j 

I.oth  to  betray  a  hufband  and  a  prince,  ~> 

But  fhe  muft  burft,  or  blab ;  and  no  pretence  V- 
Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  from  felf-defence.     j 
A  marfhy  ground  commodioufly  was  near, 
Thither  fhe  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear, 
Left  if  a  word  fhe  fpoke  of  any  thing, 
That  word  might  be  the  fecret  of  the  king. 
Thus  full  of  counfel  to  the  fen  fhe  went, 
Grip'd  all  the  wav,  and  longing  for  a  vent j 
Arriv'd,  by  pure  keceffity  compell'd, 
On  her  majeftic  marrow-bones  flie  kneel'd  : 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  fhe  laid  her  head, 
And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 
To  thee  alone,  O  lake,  fhe  faid,  I  tell, 
(And,   as    thy   queen,    command  thee  to   con 
ceal)  : 

Beneath  his  lacks  the  king  my  hufband  wears 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  als's  ears. 
Now  I  have  cas'd  my  bpfom  of  thfe  pain, 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again. 

Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  fecret  known  ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  eflccT:  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale  :  The  knight  with  heavy  cheer, 
Wandering    in    vain,    had    now    confum'd    the 

year  : 

One  day  was  only  left  to  folve  the  doubt, 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  firft  fet  oat. 
But  home  he  muft,  and,  as  th'  award  had  been, 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  defpairirig  ftate  he  hapt  to  ride, 
As  fortune  led  him,  by  a  forcft  fide  : 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horror  flood, 
Brown  with  the  fhads  of  a  religious  wood  : 
When  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  nighr, 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  fhot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 
That  featly  footing  feehi'd  to  fkim  the  ground  : 
Thus    dancing    hand    in    hand,    fo    light    they 

were, 

He  knew  rot  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air, 
At  fpeed  he  drove,  and  came  a  fudden  gueft,     ~\ 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at  leaft,         C 
Some  one  by  chance  might  anfwer  his  rcqueft.   j 
$ut  faftcr  than  his  horfe  the  ladies  flew, 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanifn'd  out  of  vi<,w. 


its  are  ; 
er  weight,    "1 
:  upright,       f 
t'fy    to   thef 


One  only  hag  remain'd  :  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forcfts  are  ; 
Againft  a  withe.r'd  oak  fhe  lean'd  her  weight, 
Propp'd  on  her  trufty  ftaff,  not  half 
And    dropp'd    an    aukward    court'fy 

knight. 

Then  faid,  what  makes  yon,  Sir,  fo  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ? 
Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  hope  to  find, 
Or  travel  for  fome  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
The  laft  I  guefs ;  and  if  I  read  aright, 
Thofe  of  our  fex  are  bound  to  ferve  a  knight ; 
Perhaps  good  counfel  may  your  grief  affuage, 
Then  tell  your  pain  ;  for  wifdom  is  In  age. 

To  this  the  knight  :  Good  mother,  would  you 

know 

The  fecret  caufe  and  fpring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  muft  with  to-morrow's  light  expire, 
Unleis  T  tell  what  women  moft  defire. 
Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  tfTar, 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodnefs,  or  for  pay  ; 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice, 
Afk  what  you  pleafe,  and  I  will  pay  the  price  : 
The  proudeft  kerchief  of  the  court  fhall  reft 
Well  fatisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  beft. 
Plight  me  thy  faith,  quoth  fhe,  that  what  I  afk, 
Thy  danger  over,  and  perform'd  thy  tafk, 
That  thou  fhalt  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand  ; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  feal  it  on  my  hand ; 
I  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life, 
Thy  words  fhall  pleafe  both  widow,  maid,  and 

wife. 
More  words  there  needed  not  te  move  the 

knight, 

To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight. 
With  that  file  fpread  a  mantle  on  the  ground, 
And,  firft  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound, 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rough  thq 

way, 

At  court  he  fhould  arrive  e'er  break  of  day  ; 
His  horfe  fhould  find  the  way  without  a  guide. } 
She  faid  :  with  fury  they  began  to  ride, 
He  on  the  micfft,  the  beldam  at  his  fide  j 

The  horfe,  what  devil  drove  I  cannot  tell. 
But  only  this,  they  fped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  inform'd  the  knight, 
How  he  fhould  anfwer  the  demand  aright. 

To  court  they  came  ;  the  news  was  quickly 

fpread 

Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head. 
The  female  fenate  was  affembled  foon 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town  : 
The  queen  fate  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  hall, 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appear'd  ;  and  filence  they  proclaim  ; 
Then  firft  the  culprit  anfwer'd  to  his  mime  : 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  laft  requir'd 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  moil  defir'd. 
Th'  offender,  taught  his  leffon  by  the  way, 
And  by  his  counfel  order'd  what  to  fay, 
Thus  bold  began  :  My  lady  liege,  faid  he, 
What  all  your  lex  defire  is  fovereignty. 
The  wife  affects  her  hufband  to  command  ; 
All  muft  be  hejr'3,  both  money,  houfe,  and  landj. 
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.laim. 

to  fway,        > 
>,  obey.          J 


The  maids  arc  miftrcflcs  ev'u  in  their  name 
And  ot  their  fervantsfuil  dominion  claim. 
This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  lay, 
A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  fex  afpires  to 
You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  like  (laves,  obey. 
There  was  not  one,  or  wid-ivv,  maid,  or  wife, 
But  faid  the  knight  had  well  dtfcrv'd  his  life. 
Ev'n  faiivGeneura,  with  a  blufb,  confefs'd 
The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the  beft. 
Up   ftarts    the   beldam,    who   was   there    un- 

feen  : 

And,  reverence  made,  accofted  thus  the  queen. 
My  liege,  faid  Ihe,  before  the  court  arife, 
May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  eyes, 
To  grant  my  juft  requeft  :   'twas  I  who  taught 
The  knight  this  anfwer,  and  infpir'd  his  thought. 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women,  what  we  mod  affecT:. 
But  iii  ft  I  fwore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oath) 
To  grar.t  the  boon  that  next  I  Ihould  defire  ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire : 
My  promife  is  fulfill'd  :  I  fav'd  his  life, 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his  wife. 
The  knight  was  alk'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny; 
But  hop'd   they  would   not  force  him  to  com 
ply. 

The  women,  who  would  rather  wreft  the  laws, 
Than  let  a  lifter-plaintiff  lofe  the  caule, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 
And  more  attcnt,  to  brothers  of  the  bar) 
Cry'd   one  and   all,   the   fuppliant   fhould   have 

right, 

And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 
In  vain  he  figh'd,  and  eft  with  tears  defir'd, 
$ome  reafonable  fait  might  be  requir'd. 
But  Itill  the  crone  was  conftarit  to  her  note  : 
The  more  he  fpoke,  the  more  Ihe  ftretch'd  her 

throat, 

In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods,  to  fave 
His  body  deftin'd  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorifh  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  fcorh  ; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  ferve  her  turn. 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  Eaftern  kings,  faid  me, 
Have  power  to.  part  my  plighted  love  and  me : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  pcor, 
Yet  never  will  I  break  the  faith  1  fwore ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promife,  during  life, 
And  1  thy  loving  and  Acdient  wife. 

My  love  !  nay  ratheiTmy  damnation  thou, 
Said  he  :  nor  am  t  bound  to  keep  my  vow  ; 
The  fiend  thy  lire  hath  let  thee  from  below, 
Elfe  how  couldft  thou  my  fecret  forrows  know  ? 
jAvaunt,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy  bed  :    x    J 
The  queen  may  :ake  the  forfeit  of  my  head, 
Ere  any  of  my  race  fo  foul  a  crone  (hall  wed.     J 
Both  heard,   the   judge   pronounc'd   againft  the 

knight ; 

!So  was  he  marry'd  in  his  own  defpite  : 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl, 
(Not  able  to  fuftain  a  fight  fo  foul. 
|  Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  I  do  him  wrong, 
To  psfs  the  marriage  feaft  and  nuptial  fong  : 
j  Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  a-la-mart, 
!  And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  court. 


To   bed   they   went,    the    bridegroom   and  the 

bride  i 

Was  never  fuch  an  ill-pair'd  couple  ty'd  : 
Relllefs  he  tofs'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
And  roll'd  and  wriggled  further  off  for  woe. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  milling  by  his  fide, 
And   caught   him   in   her   quivering   arms,  and 

cry'd, 

When  you  my  ravifh'd  predeccffor  faw,  ~J 

You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  ftraw ;  ( 
Had  you  been  fuch,  you  might  have  'Icap'd  the  C 

law.  3 

Is  this  the  cuftom  of  king  Arthur's  court  ? 
Are  all  round-table  knights  of  fuch  a  fort  ? 
Remember  I  am  Ihe  who  fav'd  your  life, 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife  : 
Not  thus  you  fwore  in  your  unhappy  hour, 
Nor  I  for  this  return  employ'd  my  power. 
In  time  of  need,  I  was  your  faithful  friend  ; 
Nor  did  I  fince,  nor  ever  will,  offend. 
Believe  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  'tis  much  unkind ; 
What  fury  has  poflefs'd  your  alter'd  mind  ? 
Thus  on  my  wedding  night  without  pretence — • 
Come  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offence. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  reafon's  rule  perfuade  ; 
Name    but    my   fault,    amends    fhall    faon    be 

made. 

Amends !  nay  that's  impoffible,  faid  he  j 
What  change  of  age  or  uglinefs  can  be  ? 
Or,  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  face,  ~l 

Thou  art  defcended  from  fo  mean  a  race,  r 

That  never  knight  was  match'd  with  fuch  dif-  I* 

grace.  3 

What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  fide, 
When,  if  I  turn,  I  turn  to  fuch  a  bride  ? 
And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  fo  fore  ? 
And  what  the  devil  could'ft  thou  wilh  me  more  ? 
Ah.  Bcnedecite,  reply'd  the  crone  : 
Then  caufe  of  jufl  complaining  have  you  none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  foon  apply 'd, 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegrora  to  the  bride  : 
But,  for  you  lay  a  long  defcended  race, 
And    wealth,     and    dignity,    and    power,    and 

piace, 

Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  difparag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me ; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good  : 
The  nobleman  is  he  whofe  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth,  unborfow'd  from  hi$ 

kind. 

The  king  of  heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid  ; 
And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid; 
Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  beitow  ? 
Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow. 
We.  who  for  same  and  empty  honour  ftrire, 
Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 
Your  anceftors,  \vho  puff  your  mind  with  pride, 
And  vaft  eftates  to  mighty  titles  ty'd, 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own,  advance  ; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 
If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 
Wha:  are  ycu  elfe  but  of  a  baftard  kind  ? 
Do,  as  your  great  progenitors  have  done. 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourfelf  their  forjU 
K  iij 
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Ko  father  can  infufe  or  wit  or  grace  ; 
A  mother  comes  acrofs,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grandfire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood  ; 
And  feldom  three  defcents  continue  good. 
Were  virtue  by  defcent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame  : 
But,  as  the  firft,  the  laft  of  all  the  line 
Would  like  the  fun  even  in  defcending  fhine  ; 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkeft  houfe, 
Betwixt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucafus  j 
If  you  depart,  the  flame  {hall  ftill  remain, 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain  : 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perifh,  can  decay, 
By  nature  form'd  on  things  combuftible  to  prey. 
Such  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  feed 
With  worfe,  begets  a  bafe  degenerate  breed  : 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
The  father  finks  within  his  fon,  we  fee, 
And  often  rifes  in  the  third  degree  ; 
If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give, 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 
Suth  as  .our  atoms  were,  even  fuch  are  we,        ~\ 
Or  call  it  chance,  or  ftrong  neceflity  :  / 

Thus  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  will  isf 
free.  J 

And  thus  it  needs  muft  be  :  for  feed  conjoinM 
Lets  into  nature's  work  th'  imperfedt  kind ; 
But  fire,  th'  enlivener  of  the  general  frame, 
Is  one,  its  operation  ftill  the  fame. 
Its  principle  is  in  itfelf  :  while  ours 
Works,    as    confederates    war,    with    mingled 

powers ; 

Or  man  or  woman,  whichsoever  fails  : 
And,  oft,  the  vigour  of  the  worfe  prevails. 
./Ether  with  fulphur  blended  alters  hue, 
And  cafts  a  duflty  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends, 
And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fiih  defcends  : 
The  line  is  gone ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 
But,  by  himfelf  degraded,  turns  a  churl. 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown  "} 

Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known,         ( 
And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  defending  f 
down.  3 

If  in  thy  fmoke  it  ends,  their  glories  mine ; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine. 
Then  what  I  faid  before  is  plainly  fhow'd, 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  from  God  : 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  given 
By  bounty  of  our  ftars,  and  grace  of  heaven. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tullius  rofe, 
"Whom  for  his  virtues  the  firft  Romans  chofc  : 
1  abncius  from  their  walls  repell'd  the  foe, 
Whofe  noble  hands  had  exercis'd  the  plough. 
From  hence,    my   lord  and  love,   I   thus  con 
clude, 

That  though  my  homely  anceftors  were  rude, 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race  : 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  1  begin, 
In  virtue  cloth'd,  to  caft  the  rags  of  fin. 
If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime, 
Acd  you  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time 


•I 


When  He,  the  great  controller  of  ctif  fate, 
Deign'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  eftate  : 
Which  he  who  had  the  world  at  his  difpofe, 
If  poverty  weie  vice,  would  never  choofe. 
Philosophers  have  faid,  and  poets  fmg, 
That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honed  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind  ; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treafure  find. 
But  the  ba(e  mifcr  ftarves  amidft  his  ftore, 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  ftill  at  more, 
Sits  fadly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor. 
The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relief, 
Has  not  to  lofe,  and  (ings  before  the  thief. 
\Vant  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 
Becaufe  its  virtues  are  not  underftood  : 
Yet  many  things,  impoffible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought  : 
The  daring  of  the  foul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpnefs  of  wir,and  adlive  diligence; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives, 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives  ; 
For  ev'n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low, 
Makes  me  myfelf,  and  Him  above,  to  know. 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  woul« 

choofe, 

A  fair  pofleffion,  which  mankind  refufe. 
If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  defcend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend, 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you, 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  purfue  ; 
Nor  jealoufy,  the  bane  of  marry'd  life, 
Shall  haunt  you  for  a  wither'd  homely  wife  ; 
For  age  and  uglinefs,  as  all  agree, 
Are  the  bed  guards  of  female  chaflity. 

Yet  fince  I  fee  your  mind  i*  worldly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  befl  to  further  your  content. 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  difpofe, 
Think   t'er  you    fpeak,    I   grant   you    leave  to 

choofe ; 

Would  you  I  fhould  be  ftill  deform'd  and  old, 
Naufeous  to  touch,  and  loathfome  to  behold ; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife, 
In  all  1  can  contribute  to  your  eafe, 
And  not  in  deed,    or    word,    or    thought,  dif 

plcafe  ? 

Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and  fair, 
And    take    the    chance    that    happens    to   youi 

fhare? 

Temptations  arc  in  beauty,  and  in  youth, 
And  how  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  blifs, 
And  thank  yourfclf  if  aught  fhould  fail  amifs. 
Sore  figh'd  the  knight,  who  this   long  fermox 

heard ; 

At  length,  confidering  all,  his  heart  he  cheer'd ; 
And  thus  reply 'd  :  My  lady  and  my  wife, 
To  your  wife  conduct  I  rcfign  my  life  : 
Choofe  you  for  me,  for  well  you  underfland 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand  : 
But  if  an  humble  hufband  may  requeft, 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  beft  ; 
Your's  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  pleafe  : 
And  let  your  fubjcd  lervant  take  his  eafe. 

i 
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Then  thus  In  peace,  quoth  ftie,  concludes  the 

ftrife, 

Since  I  am  turn'd  the  Imruand,  you  the  wife  : 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  refign  ; 
Forgive  if  I  have  faid  or  doiie  amifs, 
And  feal  the  bargain  wrh  a  frieiidly  kifs  : 
I  promts' d  you  but  one  content  to  mare, 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair^ 
No  nuptial  quarrel  (hall  difturb  your  cafe  j 
The  bufmefs  of  my  life  (hall  be  to  \  leafe  ! 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  fhall  try  J 
But  draw  the  cut  tain  firfl,  and  caft  your  eye1* 
He  look'd,  and  faw  a  creature  heavenly  fair, 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 


With  joy  he  turn'd,  and  feiz'd  her  ivory  arm  ; 
And  like  Pygmalion  found  the  ftatue  warm. 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  ftorm  of  kiffes  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  blifs  they  lay  embrac'd, 
And  their  firft  love  continued  to  the  laft  : 
Onefunfiiine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between  ; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  feen. 

And  fo  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led ; 
Heaven  fend  the  maids  young  hulbands  frelh  la 

bed  ; 

May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can, 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  th  ir  man  ; 
And  fome  devouring  plague  purfue  their  lives, 
Who  will  not  well  be  govern'd  by  their  wives 
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CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON. 


A  fAUSH  prieft  was  of  the  pilgrim,  train  ; 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  diffus'd  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itfelf  was  in  his  face. 
Hich  was  his  foul,  though  his  attire  was  poor 
(As  God  hath  cloth'd  his  own  ambaffador)  ; 
For  fuch,  on  earth,  his  blefs'd  Redeemer  bore. 
Of  fixty  years  he  feem'd ;  and  well  might  laft 
To  fixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  faft ; 
Refin'd  himfelf  to  foul,  to  curb  the  fcnfe; 
And  made  almoft  a  fin  of  abftinence. 
Yet,  had  his  afped  nothing  of  fevere, 
But  fuch  a  face  as  promis'd  him  Cncerc. 
Nothing  referv'd  or  fullen  was  to  fee  : 
But  fweet  regards,  and  pleating  fan&ity  : 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd ; 
Though  harfh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charm'd. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  fky  : 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears 
(A  mufic  more  melodious  than  the  fphcres  : 
For  David  left  him, "  •  hen  he  went  to  reft, 
His  lyre  ;  anil  after  him  he  fung  the  beft. 
He  bore  his  great  com  million  in  his  look  :  [fpoke. 
But  fweetly  temper'd  awe;  and  foften'd  all  he 
He  preach'd  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  pains  ofn 
hell,  / 

And  warn'd  the  finner  with  becoming  zeal ;      ( 
But,  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gofpel  rather  than  the  law ; 
Aud  forc'd  hia.fJf  to  drive ;  but  lov'd  to  draw, 


For  fear  but  freezes  minds  :  but  love,  like  heat, 
Exales  the  foul  fublime,to  feek  her  native  feat, 
To  threats  the  ftubborn  finner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  again  ft  the  ftorm  prepar'd; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  (heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fly  : 
Thofe  but  proclaim  his  ftyle,  and  difappear ; 
The  ftiller  found  fucceeds,  and  God  is  there. 

The  tithes,  his  parifh  freely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  fued,  or  curs'd  with  beli  or  book. 
With  patience  bearing  wrong;  but  offering  none ; 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lofe  his  own. 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind), 
The  lefs  he  fought  his  offerings,  pinch'd  the  more, 
And  prais'd  a  prieft  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  fome  to  fpare, 
To  feed  the  famifh'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare 
For  mortify'd  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  hiaifclf  he  would  not  fee. 
True,  priefts,  he  faid,  and  preachers  of  the  word, 
Were  only  ftewards  of  their  fovereign  Lord ; 
Nothing  was  their's;  but  all  the  public  ftore  ; 
Intruftcd  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  fbould  they  fteal,  for  want  of  his  relief, 
He  judg'd  himfelf  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parifh  ;  not  contracted  clofe 
In  ftrcets,  but  here  and  there  a  ftraggling  houfe ; 
Yet  ftill  he  was  at  hand,  without  requeft, 
|  To  fave  the  fick,  to  luccour  the  diftrefs'd  : 
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they 


Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright, 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempeftuous  night. 

All  this,  the  good  old  man  perform'd  alone, 
Nor  fpar'd  his  pains ;  for  curate  he  had  none, 
Nor  durft  he  truft  another  with  his  care  ; 
Nor  rode  himfelf  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair, 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold, 
Where  bifhoprics  and  finecures  are  fold. 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and  day; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeem'd  the  prey: 
And  hungry  fent  the  wily  fox  away. 
•    The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd  : 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 
His  preaching  much, but  more  hispractice  wrought 
(A  living  fermon  of  the  truths  he  taught ;) 
For  this  by  rules  fevere  his  life  he  fquar'd  : 
That   all  might  fee   the    doctrine   which 

heard : 

For  priefts,  he  faid,  are  patterns  for  the  reft 
(The  gold  of  heaven,  who  bear  the   God  im- 

prefs'd  :) 

But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  fovereign's  image  is  no  longer  feen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  truft, 
Well  may  the  bafer  brafs  contract  a  ruft. 

The  prelate,  for  his  holy  life  he  priz'd ; 
The  worldly  pomp  of  prelacy  defpis'd. 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  ftiow  : 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below. 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind,  ~\ 

Thefe  marks  of  church  and  churchmen  he  de-  / 
fign'd,  f 

And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind.          J 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  : 
In  purple  he  was  crucify'd,  not  born. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree, 
Are  not  his  fons,  but  thofe  of  Zebedee. 

Not  but  he  knew  the  figns  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  fucceiTor ; 
The  holy  father  holds  a  double  reign, 
The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fifher  muft 
be  plain, 

Such  was  the  faint;  who  (hone  with  every  grace, 
Reflecting,  Mofes  like,  his  Maker's  face. 


God  faw  his  image  lively  was  exprcfs'd ; 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation  blefs'd. 

The  tempter  faw  him  too  with  envious  eye; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try. 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd, 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 
This  prince,  though  great   in  arms,   the   prieft 

withftood  : 

Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  in  blood. 
Had  Richard  unconftrain'd,  refign'd  the  throne,} 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  :         C 
The  title  flood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  fon.j 

Conqueft,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  ailde, 
Where  all  fubmitted,  none  the  battle  try'd. 
The  fenfelefs  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Was,  by  a  flattering  prieft,  invented  fince; 
And  lafts  no  longer  than  the  prefrnt  fway ; 
But  juftifies  the  next  who  conies  in  play. 

The  people's  right  remains ;  let  thofe  who  dare 
Difpute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  becaufe  he  knew 
Worfe  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  enfue, 
Much  to  himfelf  he  thought ;  but  little  fpoke ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forfook. 

Now,    through  the   land,  his  cure  of  fouk  he 

ftretch'd: 

And  like  a  primitive  apoftle  preach'd. 
Still  cheerful;  ever  conftant  to  his  call; 
By  many  follow'd ;  lov'd  by  moft,  adnair'd  by  all. 
With  v.  hat  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  reliev'd. 
And  gave  the  charities  himfelt  receiv'd. 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edify'd  the  more, 
Becaufe  be  fhew'd,  by  proof,  'twas  eafy  to  be  poor. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  fee  a  Ihrine ; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  (hew  you  what  the  reft  in  orders  were: 
This  brilliant  is  fo  fpotlefs,  and  fo  bright,     [light. 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  dines  by  his  own  proper 
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WHILE  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno  reign'd, 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gain'd ; 
Till,  turn'd  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days, 
He  loft  the  luftre  of  his  former  praifc ; 
And  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  flood, 
Descending,  dipt  his  hands  in  lover's  blood. 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  favour  long  poflefs'd, 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  blefs'd  ; 
And  blefs'd  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone ; 
But  oh  !  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none ! 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight, 
Mod  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  fight ; 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear; 
She  liv'd  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delay 'd 
Her  nuptial  bauds,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid, 
As  envying  any  tlfe  mould  ihare  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart. 
At  length,  as  public  decency  requir'd, 
And  all  his  vaJOTals  eagerly  defir'd, 
With  mind  averfe,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  confent. 
So  wa*  flic  torn,  as  from  a  lover'*  fide, 
And  made  almoft  in  hit  defpite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  her  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time ; 
And  to  her  father's  court  in  little  fpace 
Reftor'd  anew,  fhc  held  a  higher  place  ; 
.More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  into  grace. 
This  princefs  frelh  and  young,  and  fair  and  wife' 
The  •worfhip'd  idol  of  her  father's  eyes, 


ed. 
amo-"l 

n'd:  f 
lind.  J 


Did  all  her  fex  in  every  grace  exceed. 

And  had  more  wit  befide  than  women  need. 

Youth,  health,  and  eafe,  and  moft  an  amo-' 

rous  mind, 

To  fecond  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclin' 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  fecret  fting  behind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant, 
Her  fire  left  unfupply'd  her  only  want ; 
And  fhe,  betwixt  her  modefty  and  pride, 
Her  wifhes,   which  fhe  could  not  help,  would 
hide. 

Refolv'd  at  laft  to  lofe  no  longer  time, 
And  yet  to  pleafe  herfelf  without  a  crime, 
See  caft  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  fubjecl  fuiting  to  her  mind, 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  ty'd, 
A  feeming  widow,  and  a  fecret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  fhe  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown'd, 
Of  gentle  blood  ;  but  one  whofe  niggard  fate 
Had  fet  him  far  below  her  high  eftarte ; 
Guifcard  his  name  was  call'd,  of  blooming  age, 
Now  fquire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  mining  crowd, 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigifmonda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  fhe  kept  her  love  conceal' J, 
And  with  thofe  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth,  and  every  day  increas'd 
The  raging  fires  that  burn'd  within  her  breaft  ; 
Some  fecret  charm  did  all  her  afls  attend, 
And  what  hi*  fortune  wanted,  her's  ceuld  mend  j 
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Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 

Or,  in  the  prifon  pent,  confume  the  prey ; 

So  long  her  earneft  eyes  on  his  were  fet, 

At  length  their  twifted  rays  together  met ; 

And  he,  furpris'd  with  humble  joy,  furvey'd 

One  fvveet  regard,  Ihot  by  the  royal  maid  : 

Not  well  affur'd,  while  doubtful  hopes  he  nurs'd, 

A  fecond  glance  came  gliding  like  the  firft ; 

And  he,  who  faw  the  fharpnefs  of  the  dart, 

Without  defence  receiv'd  it  in  his  heart. 

In  public,  though  their  p-iflion  wanted  fpeech, 

Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each  ; 

Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  deny'd; 

But  all  thofe  wants  ingenious  love  fupply'd. 

Th'  inventive  God,  who  never  fails  his  part, 

Infpires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 

When  Guifcard  next  was  in  the  circle  feen, 
Where  Sigifmonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  fhe  brought, 
But  in  the  concave  had  inclos'd  a  note ; 
With  this  fhe  feem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  fport, 
Tofs'd  to  her  love,  in  prefence  of  the  court ; 
Take  it,  fhe  faid  ;   and  when  your  needs  require, 
This  little  brand  will  ferve  to  light  your  fire. 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  foon  divin'd 
The  feeming  toy  was  not  for  nought  defign'd : 
But  when  retirM,  fo  long  with  curious  eyes 
He  vievv'd  his  prefent,  that  he  f  >und  the  prize. 
Much  was  in  little  writ ;  and  all  convey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd 
By  fomc  falfe  confident,  or  favourite  maid. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ : 
But,  finte  a  truft  mud  be,  (he  thought  it  beft 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  power  at  leaft ; 
And  for  their  ibiemn  vows  prepar'd  a  prieft. 
Guifcard  (her  i'ecret  purpofe  underftopd) 
With  joy  prepar'd  to  meet  the  coming  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  refolv'd  to  (pare, 
But  life  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair. 
Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  ftood 
A  mount  of  rough  afcent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vaft  cxpence  : 
The  work  it  feem'd  of  fome  fufpicious  prince, 
Who,  when  ahufing  power  with  lawlcfs  might, 
From  public  juftice  would  fecure  his  flight. 
The  paffage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Keach'd  ev'n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 
Fit  for  his  purpofe  on  a  lower  floor, 
He  lodg'd,  whofe  iffue  was  an  iron  door ; 
From  whence,  by  flairs  defcending  to  the  ground, 
In  the  blind  grot  a  iafe  retreat  he  found, 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'crgrown 
Wi;h  brambles,   chok'd  by  time,   and  now  un 
known. 
A   rift   there   was,  which   from   the  mountain's 

height 

Convey'd  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whofe  ufe,  though  loft  to  fame, 
Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame ; 
The  cavern  only  to  her  father  known, 
JBy  him  was  to  1:1$  darling  daughter  fhown. 


Neglected  long  fhe  let  the  fecret  reft, 
Till  love  recall'd  it  to  her  labouring  breaft, 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  heaven  defjgn'd 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  ho  taught,  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  infpires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires  ! 
Though  jealoufy  of  ftate  th'  invention  found, 
Yet  love  refin'd  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  way,  the  tyrant  had  refcrv'd,  to  fly 
Purfuing  hate,  now  ferv'd  to  bring  two  lovers 

nigh. 

The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key, 
Bold  by  defire,  explor'd  the  fecret  way  ; 
Now  try'd  the  flairs,  and,  wading  through  the 

night, 

Search'd  all  the  deep  recefs,  and  iflued  into  light. 
All  this  her  letter  had  fo  well  explain'd, 
Th'  inftructed   youth   might   compafs   what  rc- 

main'd ; 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Becaufe  the  path,  difus'd,  was  out  of  mind  : 
But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copfe  it  lay, 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  furvey  : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplex'd  with  thorns  he  knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew  ; 
And,  thus  provided,  fearch'd  the  brake  around, 
Till  the  choak'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hour  arriv'J 
So  long  expected,  and  fo  well  contriv'd  : 
With  love  to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  defccnt. 
The  confcious  prieft,  who  was  fuborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  pofted  at  the  poftern  door ; 
The  maids  in  diftant  rooms  were  fent  to  reft, 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  gueft. 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without  delay, 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turn'd  the  key ; 
At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms, 
And  the  firft  ftep  he  made  was  in  her  arms  : 
The  leathern  outfide,  boifterous  as  it  was, 
Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  ftrict  embrace ; 
On  either  fide  the  kifles  flew  fo  thick, 
That  neither  he  nor  fhe  had  breath  to  fpeak. 
The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  faw, 
Made  hafte  to  fanctify  the  blefs  by  law ; 
And  mutter'd  faft  the  matrimony  o'er, 
For  fear  committed  fin  fhould  get  before. 
His  work  perform'd,  he  left  the  pair  alone, 
Becaufe  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  foon  ; 
His  prefence  odious,  when  his  tafk  was  done. 
What  thoughts  he  had  befeems  me  not  to  fay 
Though  fome  furmife  he  went  to  faft  and  pray,  C 
And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts^ 
away.  J 

The  foe  once  goije,  they  took  their  full  delight 
'Twas  reftlefs  rage,  and  tempeil  all  the  night ; 
For  greedy  love  each  moment  would  employ, 
And  grudg'd  the  fhurtcft  paufes  of  their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auipicioufly  begun, 
And  thus  with  fecret  care  were  carried  on. 
The  ftealth  itfelf  did  appetite  reftore, 
And  look'd  fo  like  a  fin,  it  pleas'd  the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way, 
The  wicket,  often  o^cn'J,  knew  the  key  ; 


I 
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Love  rioted  fccure,  and,  long  enjoy'd, 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloy'd. 

But  as  extremes  are  fhort,  of  ill  and  good, 
And  tides  at  higheft  mark  regorge  their  flood ; 
So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleafure  to  deftroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  lov'd,  and  whofe  delight 
Was  plac'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  fight, 
Of  cuftom,  when  his  ftatc  affairs  were  done, 
Would  pafs  his  pleafing  hours  vrith  her  alone ; 
And,  as  a  father's  privilege  allow'd, 
Without  attendance  of  th  officious  crowd. 

It  happen'd  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  "day 
He  try'd  to  fleep,  as  was  his  ufual  way, 
The  balmy  flumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes, 
And  forc'd  him,  in  his  own  defpite,  to  rife  : 
Of  flecp  forfaken,  to  relieve  his  care, 
He  fought  the  converfation  of  the  fair; 
But  with  her  train  of  damfels  fhe  was  gone, 
In  fhady  walks  the  fcorching  heat  to  fhun  : 
He  would  not  violate  that  fweet  recefs, 
And  found  befides  a  welcome  heavincfs, 
That  feiz'd  his  eyes ;  and  flumber,  which  forgot 
When  call'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unfought. 
From  light  retired,  behind  his  daughter's  bed, 
He  for  approaching  fleep  compos'd  his  head ; 
A  chair  was  ready  for  that  ufe  defign'd, 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  cafe  reclin'd  ; 
The  curtains  clofely  drawn,  the  light  to  fcreen, 
As  if  he  had  contriv'd  to  lie  unfeen  : 
Thus  covcr'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  his  office  foon,  and  feal'd  his  fight. 

With  heaven  averfe  in  this  ill-omen'd  hour 
Was  Guifcard  furnmon'd  to  the  fecret  bower, 
And  the  fair  nymph,  with  expectation  fir'd, 
From  her  attending  damfels  was  retir'd  : 
Tor,  true  to  love,  fhe  meafur'd  time  fo  right, 
As  not  to  mifs  one  moment  of  delight. 
The  garden,  feated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and,  locking  every  door, 
Thought  all  fccure ;  but  little  did  fhe  know, 
Blind  to  her  fate,  (he(had  inclos'd  her  foe. 
Attending  Guifcard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock  : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  found  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  prefag'd  their  fate. 
The  door  unlock'd,  to  known  delight  they  hafte, 
And,  panting  in  each  other's  arms  embrac'd, 
Rvlh  to  the  confcious  bed,  a  mutual  freight, 
And  heedlcfs  prcfs  it  with  their  wonted  weight. 

The  fudden  bound  awak'd  the  fleeping  firo, 
And  fhcw'd  a  fight  no  parent  can  defire; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view 
The  love  difcovci'd,  and  the  lover  knew  : 
He  would  have  cry'd;  but  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
Amazement  ty'd  his  tocguc,  and  ftopp'd  th'  at 
tempt. 

Th'  enfuing  moment  all  the  truth  dcclar'd,       ~\ 

But  now  he  flood  c^Ucdcd,  and  prepar'd,          / 

*or  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  hisl" 

guard.  J 

|  like  a  lion,  that  unheeded  lay,  •) 

>iflembling  ilccp,  and  watchful  to  betray,          £ 

>N  ith  inward  rage  UK  meditates  his  j.r;  s .  3 


The  thoughtlefs  pair,  indulging  their  defires; 
Alternate,  kindled,  and  then  quench'd  their  fires; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  (hades  of  death  they  play'd,"^ 
Full  of  themfelves,  themfelves  alone  furvey'd,      > 
And,  too  fecure,  were  by  themfelves  betray'd.   j 
Long  time  diffolv'd  in  pleafure  thus  they  lay, 
Till  nature  could  no  more  fuffice  their  play ; 
Then  rofe  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Return'd  ;  the  princefs  mingled  with  her  train. 

Refolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royal  fpy,  when  now  the  coaft  was  clear, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unfeen, 
To  brood  in  fecret  on  his  gather'd  fplecn, 
And  methodize  revenge  :  to  death  he  griev'd ; 
And,  but  he  faw  the  crime,  had  fcarcc  believ'd. 
Th'  appointment  for  th'  enfuing  night  he  heard;" 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yoemen  of  his  trufty  guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Guifcard  fet  his  foot 
Within  the  foremoft  entrance  of  the  grot, 
When  thefe  in  fecret  ambufh  ready  lay; 
And  rufhing  on  the  fudden  feiz'd  the  prey  : 
Encumbtr'd  with  hie  frock,  without  defence,     } 
An  eafy  prize,  they  led  the  prifoner  thence, 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the  prince,  j 
The  gloomy  fire,  too  fenfible  of  wrong, 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  reftrain'd  his  tongue, 
And  only  faid,  Thus  fervants  are  preferr'd, 
And,  trufted,  thus  their  fovereigns  they  reward. 
Had  1  not  fcen,  had  not  thefe  eyes  rcceiv'd 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  believ'd. 

He  paus'd,  and  chok'd  the  reft.    The  youth, 

who  faw 

His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law, 
The  judge  th'  accufer,  and  th'  offence  to  him 
Who   had   both  power  and  will   t'   avenge  the 

crime, 

No  vain  defence  prepar'd ;  but  thus  reply'd  : 
The  faults  of  love  by  love  are  juftify'd  : 
With  unrefifted  might  the  monarch  reigns,       > 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raifes  plains ; 
And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree^ 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me. 

This  bold  return  with  feeming  patience  heard^ 
The  prifoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
The  fullcn  tyrant  flept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  Walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither'd 

breaft, 

But  would  not  violate  his  daughter's  reft  ; 
Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  blifs  prepar'd, 
Liftening  for  noife,  and  griev'd  that  none  flic 

heard ; 

Oft  rofe,  and  oft  in  vain  employ 'd  the  key, 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay ;         [away. 
And  pafs'd  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious  thoughts 

The  morrow  came  ;   and  at  his  ufual  hour 
Old  Tancred  vifited  his  daughter's  bower ; 
Her  cheek  (for  fuch  his  cuflom  was)  he  kifs'd, 
Then  blefs'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dUhiiiVd, 
The  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintain'd, 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feign'd ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appcar'd, 
And  floods  cf  tears  ran  trickling  djwa'hii  beard., 


SIGISMONDA   AND  GUISCARDO. 


O  Sigifmonda,  he  began  to  fay  :  J 

Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forc'd  to  ftay,  > 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way  :  j 
I  thought,  O  Sigifmonda,  (but  how  blind 
Are  parent*'  eyes,  their  children's  faults  to  find  !) 
Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding,  were  above 
A  mean  dcfire,  and  vulgar  fenie  of  love  : 
Nor  lefs  than  fight  and  hearing  could  convince  "} 
So  fond  a  father,  and  fo  juft  a  prince,  > 

Of  fuch  an  unforefeen,  and  unbeliev'd  offence,  j 
Then  what  indignant  ibrrow  muft  I  have, 
To  fee  thee  lie  fubje&ed  to  my  flave  ! 
A  man  fo  fmelling  of  the  people'.-  lee, 
The  court  receiv'd  him  firft  for  charity; 
And  fince  with  no  degree  of  honour  grac'd, 
But  only  fuffer'd,  where  he  firft  was  plac'd. 
A  groveling  infect  ftill ;  and  fo  defigu'd 
By  nature's  hand,  nor  born  of  noble  kind  : 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd^ 
And  fcarcely  known  enough  to  be  defpis'd. 
To  what  has  heaven  rt  ferv'd  mj  age  ?  Ah  !  why 
Should  man,  when  native  calls,  not  choofe  to  die, 
Rather  than  ftretch  the  fpan  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  fate  has  wifely  caft  behind, 
For  thofe  to  feel,  whom  fond  defire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give  ! 
Each  has  his  {hare  of  good  ;  and  when  'tis  gone, 
The  gueft,  though  hungry,  cannot  rife  too  foon. 
But  I,  expecting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  Uv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yefterday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign ; 
But  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 
And  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  fetting  fun. 
Had'ft  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  fav'd  the  ihame, 
If  not  the  fin,  by  fomc  illuftrious  name, 
This  little  comfort  had  reliev'd  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unufual  to  thy  kind  : 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shews  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud  : 
Thus  not  the  leaft  cxcufe  is  left  for  thee, 
Nor  the  leaft  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 

For  him  I  have  refolv'd,  whom  fey  furprife 
I  took,  and  fcarcc  can  call  it,  in  difguife ; 
For  fuch  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  nature,  fuitcd  to  his  mean  defcent : 
The  harder  queftion  yet  remains  behind,  "J 

What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find 
To  punifli  an  offence  of  this  degenerate  kind,    j 

As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee  more 
Than  ever  father  lov'd  a  child  before; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive  : 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have  thee  live  : 
Bur,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  ftate, 
My  juttice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fate. 
Fain  would  I  choofe  a  middle  courfe  to  fteer ; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  juftice  too  fevere  : 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  cither  fide  the  father  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  thee  ; 
Make  it  but  fcanty  weight,  and  leave  the  reft  to 
me. 

Here  flopping  with  a  figh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
pf  tears,  to  make  his  laft  exprcflion  good. 


She,  who  had  heard  him  fpcak,  nor  faw  alone 
The  fecret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known, 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  foul  pofiefs'd, 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  fcrrow  in  her  breaft: 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart, 
With  cries  and  tears  had  teftify'd  her  fmart, 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul, 
New  ftrung  and  ftiffer  bent  her  fofter  foul ; 
The  heroine  affum'd  the  woman's  place, 
Confirm'd  her  mind,  and  fortify 'd  her  face  : 
Why  fhould  fhe  beg,  or  what  could  (he  pretend, 
When  her  ftern  father  had  cordemn'd  her  friend? 
Her  life  {he  might  have  had  ;  but  her  defpair 
Of  faving  his,  had  put  it  part  her  care  ; 
Refolv'd  on  fate,  (he  would  not  lofe  her  breath, 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  folicit  death. 
Fix'd  on  this  thought,  fhe,  rot  as  women  ufe, 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excufe ; 
But  boldly  juftify'd  her  innocence, 
And  while  the  fatSl  was  own'd,  deny'd  th'  offence  : 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  mid-way,  and  thus  undaunted 
Tancred,  I  neither  am  difpos'd  to  make       [fpokc 
Requeft  for  life,  nor  offer'd  life  to  take; 
Much  lefs  deny  the  deed ;  but  leaft  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  juftice  weakly  fall. 
My  words  to  facred  truth  fhall  be  confin'd, 
My  deeds  fhall  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  I  own ;  that  ftill  I  love, 
I  call  to  witnefs  all  the  powers  above ; 
Yet  more  I  own  :  to  Guifcard's  love  I  give 
The  fmall  remaining  time  I  have  to  live  ; 
And  if  beyond  this  life  defire  can  be, 
Not  fare  itfelf  fhall  fet  my  paffion  free. 
This  firft  avow'd;  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind, 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray 'd  my  virtue  ;  for,  too  well  I  knew 
What  honour  was,  and  honour  had  his  due  : 
Before  the  holy  prieft  my  vows  were  ty'd, 
So  came  I  not  a  ftrumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice : 
Yet  more,  his  merits  juftify'd  my  choice  : 
Which  had  they  not,  the  firft  election  thine, 
That  bond  diffolv'd,  the  next  is  freely  mine  ; 
Or  grant  I  crr'd,  (which  yet  I  muft  deny) 
Had  parents  power  ev'n  fecoud  vows  to  tie, 
Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights, 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourfe  of  marriage  rite* 
To  fill  an  empty  fide,  and  follow  known 

lights. 

What  have  I  done  in  this,  defervlng  blame  ? 
State-laws  may  alter  :  nature's  are  the  fame  ; 
Thofe  are  ufurp'd  on  helplefs  woman-kind, 
Made  without  our  confent,  and  wanting  power  te 

bind. 

Thou,  Tancred,  better  fhouldft  have  underftood, 
That  as  thy  father  gave  the  flefh  and  blood, 
.So  gav'ft  thou  me  :   not  from  the  quarry  hew'd, 
But  of  a  fofter  mould,  with  fenfe  endu'd ; 
Ev'n  fofter  than  thy  own,  of  fuppler  kind, 
More  exquifite  of  tafte,  and  more  than  man   rc- 

fin'd. 

Nor  need'ft  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told, 
Though  now  thy  fpritcly  blood  with  age  be  cold, 


tie, 

jhts,  } 
ite%  f 
vn  de-f 
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Thou  haft  been  young,  and  canft  remember  ftill, 
That  when  thou  hadft  the  power,  thou  hadft  the 

will ; 

And  from  the  paft  experience  of  thy  fires,          ~J 

Canft  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  ftrong  defires      ( 

Come  rufhing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage  f 

require*.  J 

And  grant  *hy  youth  was  exercis'd  in  arms, » 
When  love  no  leifure  found  for  fofter  chajms, 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd,          ,       ^ 
With  idle  eafe  and  pageants  entertain'd  ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleafures  unreftrain'd.  j 
So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  feem'd  ev'n  warranted  by  thy  sonfent ; 
For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Such  feed  he  fows,  fuch  harveft  fhall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyfelf,  as  reafon's  law  requires, 
(Sincenature  gave,  and  thou  foment'ft,my  fires); 
If  ftill  thofe  sppetites  continue  ftrong, 
Thou  may'ft  cenfider  I  am  yet  but  young : 
Confider  too  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
I  muft  have  tafted  of  a  better  life  ; 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew 
By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew. 
Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleafure  I  procur'd, 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  blifs  iunur'd  ! 
That  was  my  cafe,  and  this  is  my  defence  : 
I  pleas'd  myfclf,  I  fhunn'd  incontinence, 
And,  urg'd  by  ftrong  defires,  indulg'd  my  fcnfe. 

Left  to  myfelf,  1  muft  avow,  I  ftrove 
From  public  fhamc,  to  fcreen  my  fecret  love, 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride,      "} 
Endeavoured  what  I  could  not  help,  to  hide ;      > 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  eafy  way  fupply'd.  j 
How  this,  fo  well  contriv'd,  fo  cl^fely  laid, 
Wits  known  to  thee,  or  what  by  chance  betray'd, 
Is  not  my  care  ;  to  pleafe  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wifh'd  it  had  been  ftill  unknown. 

Nor  took  1  Guifcard  by  blind  fancy  led, 
Or  hafty  choice,  as  many  women  wed  ; 
But  with  deliberate  care,  and  ripcn'd  thought, 
At  leifure  firft  defign'd,  before  I  wrought : 
On  him  I  rcftcd,  after  long  debate, 
And,  not  without  confidcring,  fix'd  my  fate  : 
His  flame  was  equal,  though  by  mine  infpir'd 
(For  fo  the  difference  of  our  birth  requir'd)  ; 
Had  he  been  born  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  firft  begun,  what  mine  was  forc'd  to  move  : 
But  thus  beginning,  thus  we  perfevere ;  '\ 

Our  pafllons  yet  continue  what  they  were,         / 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  lefs  fin-f 
cere.  j 

At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine  allow'd 
(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  common  crowd), 
Thou  tak'ft  unjuft  offence;  and,  led  by  them, 
Doft  lefs  the  merit,  than  the  man  efteem. 
Too  fliarply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betray'd, 
Haft  thou  againft  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd  : 
For  all  th'  offence  is  in  opinion  plac'd, 
Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice  debas'A 
ThU  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breaft 
(For  holy  marriage  juftifies  the  reft), 
That  I  have  funk  the  glories  of  the  ftate, 
And  mix'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate  ; 


In  which  I  wonder  thou  fhoud'ft.  overfce  ~) 

Superior  caufes,  or  impute  to  me  v 

The  fault  of  fortune,  or  the  fattrs'  decree.  3 

Or  call  it  heaven  s  imperial  power  alone,  [known. 
Which  moves  on  fprings  of  juftice,  though  un- 
Yet  this  we  fee,  though  order'd  for  the  heft, 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  opprefs'd; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawlefs  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  caft  below. 

But  leaving  that :  fearch  we  the  fecret  fprings, 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things ; 
There  fhall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  bt  -gaii, 
One  common  mafs  compos'd  the  mould  of  man  ; 
One  palle  of  flefh  on  all  degrees  beftow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moiftening  blood. 
The  fame  almighty  power  infpir'd  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  fouls  the  fame  : 
The  faculties  of  intellea  and  will  [(kill,  *" 

Difpens'd  with  equal  hand,  difpos'd  wi:h  equal  y 
Like  liberty  indulg'd  with  choice  of  good  or  ill :  ^ 
Thus  born  alike,  from  virtue  firft  began 
The  difference  that  diftinguifh'd  man  from  man  : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  defcent  of  blood, 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good  : 
Warm'd  with  more  panicles  of  heavenly  flame,") 
He  wing  d  his  upright   flight,  and  foar'd   to  / 

fame ; 
The  reft  remain'd  below,a  tribe  without  a  name.  J 

This  law, though  cuftom  now  diverts  the  courle, 
As  nature's  inftitute,  is  yet  in  force  ; 
Uncancel'd,  though  difus'd  ;  and  he,  whofe  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  ctleftial  race; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  bafe. 

Now  lay  the  line  ;  and  meafure  all  thy  court, 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
And  find  whom  juftly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love  : 
So  fhalt  thou  fee  his  parts  and  perfon  fliine  ; 
And,  thus  compar'd,  the  reft  a  bafe  degenerate  line. 
Nor  took  I,  when  I  firft  furvey'd  thy  court, 
His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report ; 
But  trufted  what  I  ought  to  truft  alone, 
Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own  ; 
Thy  praife,  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 
Firft  recommended  Guifcard  to  my  choice  ; 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  and  found 
A  man  I  thought  deferving  to  be  crown'd  ; 
Firft  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  fight, 
Nor  lefs  confpicuous  by  his  native  light ; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  fate, 
Excelling  all  the  reft  of  human  race :          [aright. 
Thefe  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'ft  judge 
Till  intereft  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  fight ; 
Or  fhould  I  grant  thou  didft  not  rightly  fee ; 
Then  thou  wen  firft  deceiv'd,  and  I  deceiv'd  by 

thee. 

But  if  thou  fhalt  allege  through  pride  of  mind, 
Thy  blood  with  one  of  bafe  condition  join'd, 
'Tis  falfe ;  for  'tis  not  bafenefs  to  be  poor ; 
His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more  ; 
Upbraids  thy  juftice  with  the  fcant  regard 
Of  worth ;  whom  princes  praife,  they  fhould  re 
ward. 
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Are  thefe  the  kings  Jntrufted  by  the  ccowd 
^     With  wealth,  to  be  difpens'd  for  common  good  ? 
1    The  people  fvreat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raife  a  parafite ; 
Their 's  is  the  toil ;  and  he  who  well  has  ferv'd 
His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  deferv'd. 
Kv'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly  born, 
And  king?  by  birth  to  loweft  rank  return ; 
All  fubjeft  to  the  power  of  giddy  chance, 
For  fortune  can  deprefs,  or  can  advance  : 
But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 
Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  defign'd. 
For  the  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree, 
What  to  rcfolve,  and  how  difpofe  of  me, 
Be  warn'd  to  caft  that  ufelefs  care  afidc, 
Myfelf  alone  will  for  myfelf  provide. 
If,  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age, 
Thy  foul,  a  ftranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage, 
Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight, 
Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite ; 
For  I  fo  little  am  difpos'd  to  pray 
For  life,  I  would  not  caft  a  wifh  away. 
Such  as  it  is,  th'  offence  is  all  my  own ; 
And  what  to  Guifcard  is  already  done, 
Or  to  be  done,  is  doom'd  by  thy  decree, 
That,  if  not  executed  firft  by  thee, 
Shall  on  my  perfon  be  perform'd  by  me. 

Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear , 
Or  fave,  or  flay  us  both  this  prefent  hour, 
'Tis  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  power. 

She  faid ;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find, 
In  all  fhe  fpoke,  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind; 
Yet  thought  fhe  was  not  obftinate  to  die, 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  fhe  promised  was  fo  nigh  : 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Refolv'd  to  fpare  her  life,  and  fave  her  fhamc  ; 
But  that  detefted  object  to  remove, 
To  wrcal$:  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 
Intent  on  this,  a  fecret  order  fign'd, 
The  death  of  Guifcard  to  his  guards  enjoin'd ; 
Strangling  was  chofen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime  : 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  facrifice, 
Torn  from  his  breaft,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes, 
Clob'd  the  fevere  command  (for  flaves  to  pay)  ; 
What  kings  decree,  the  foldier  muft  obey  : 
Wag'd  againft  foes ;  and  when  the  wars  are  o'er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  defpotic  power  : 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  defir'd  alone 
By  kings,  who  feek  an  arbitrary  throne  ; 
Such  were  thefe  guards ;  as  ready  to  have  flam 
The  prince  himfelf,  allur'd  with  greater  gain  ; 
So  was  the  charge  perform'd  with  better  will, 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 

Now,    though  the  fulltn  fire  had  oas'd  his' 

mind, 

The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  pomp  prtpar'd  to  grace  the  prefent  he  de 
fign'd. 

A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold, 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold, 
With  cruel  care  he  chofe  :  the  hollow  part 
Indos'd,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart : 


Then  of  his  trufted  mifchiefs  oae  he  fent, 
And  bade  him  with  thefe  words  the  gift  prefent : 
Thy  father  fends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breaft, 
And  glad  thy  fight  with  what  thou  lov'ft  the  beft ; 
As  thou  haft  pleas'd  his  eyes,  and  joy'd  his  mind, 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  moft  of  human  kind. 

Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had  weigh'd 
The  confequence  of  what  her  fire  had  faid, 
Fix'd  on  her  fate,  againft  th'  expected  hour, 
Procur'd,the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power ; 
For  this,  fhe  had  diftill'd  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  fimples  friendly  to  defpair, 
A  magazine  of  death ;  and  thus  prepar'd, 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  mefiage  heard  : 
Then  fmil'd  fevere ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look, 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  prefent  took  : 
Ev'n  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Difclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov'd  ; 
She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whofe  breaft 
It  lodg'd ;  the  meflage  had  cxplain'd  the  reft. 
Or  not  aniaz'd,  or  hiding  her  furprife, 
She  fternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes : 
Then  thus ;  Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's  part, 
The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not  the  heart : 
But  he  did  well  to  give  his  beft  ;  and  I, 
V\rho  wifh'd  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his  poverty. 

At  this  fhe  curb'd  a  groan,  that  elfe  had  come, 
And,  paufing,  view'd  the  prefent  in  the  tomb ; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew'd 
Her  lips,  and,  raifing  it,  her  fpeech  rencw'd  : 
Ev'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tendernefs  expreJs'd ; 
But  this  laft  a<5l  of  love  excels  the  reft  : 
For  this  fo  dear  a  prefent,  bear  him  back 
The  beft  return  that  I  can  live  to  make. 

The  meflenger  difpatch'd,  again  fhe  view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  fighing  thus  purfu'd : 
Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  defires, 
In  whom  I  liv'd,  with  whom  my  foul  expires, 
Poor  heart,  no  more  the  fpring  of  vital  heat, 
Curs'd  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thy  feat ! 
The  courfe  is  finifh'd  which  thy  fates  decreed, 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prifon  freed  ; 
Soon  has  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace, 
A  world  of  woes  difpatch'd  in  little  fpace  ; 
Forc'd  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  coftly  tomb. 
There  yet  remain'd  thy  funeral  exequies, 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eye?, 
And  thoi'e,  indulgent  heaven  has  found  the  way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind, 
Or  heaven  has  turn'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 
To  better  ufes  than  his  hate  defign'd  ; 
And  made  th'  infult,  which  in  his  gift  appears, 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears ; 
Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go, 
And  fave  myfelf  the  pains  to  weep  below, 
If  fouls  can  weep ;  though  once  I  meant  to  rr.-jet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  un wet, 
Yet  fince  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
My  tears  fhall  let  thee  firft  afloat  within  thy 
tomb  ; 
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Then  (as  I  know  thy  fpirit  hovers  nigh) 
Under  thy  friendly  condud  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd,  fecure  to  fhare  ~> 

Thy  ftate ;  nor  hell  fhall  puniflvment  appear  ;    > 
And  heaven  is  double  heaven,  if  thou  art  there,  j 

She  faid  :  her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  flood, 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood, 
Relcas'd  their  watery  ftore,  and  pour'd  amain, 
JLike  clouds  low  hung,  a  fober  fhower  of  rain  : 
Mute  folemn  forrow,  free  from  female  noife, 
Such  as  the  majefty  of  grief  deftroys  ; 
F»r,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  fhe  fhed 
Secm'd  by  the  pofture  to  difcharge  her  head, 
O'crfill'd  before  (and  oft  her  mouth  apply'd 
To  the  cold  heart)  ;  fhe  kifs'd  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
Her  maids,  who   flood  amaz'd,  nor  knew  the 

caufe 

Of  her  complaining,  nor  whofe  heart  it  was ; 
Yet  all  due  meafurcs  of  her  mourning  kept, 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infe&ion  wept ; 
And  oft  inquir'd  th'  occafion  of  her  grief 
(Unanfwer'd  but  by  fighs),  and  offer'd  vain  relief. 
At  length,  her  flock  of  tears  already  fhed, 
She  wip'd  her  eyes,  fhe  rais'd  her  drooping  head, 
And  thus  purfu'd  :  O  ever  faithful  heart, 
I  nave  perform'd  the  ceremonial  part, 
The  deceiKies  of  grief;  it  refts  behind, 
That,  as  onr  bodies  were,  our  fouls  be  join'd ; 
To  thy  whate'cr  abode,  my  fhade  convey, 
And,  as  an  elder  ghoft,  direct  the  way. 
She  faid  ;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought, 
Where  flic  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught : 
Firft  pouring  out  the  med'cinable  bane, 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  rins'd,  fhe  bath'd  again  ; 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  fecurely  throws, 
And  quaffs  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes. 

This  done,  fhe  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  firft  compos'd  with  honeft  care) 
Attends  t^e  welcome  reft  ;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Clofe  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold ; 
Nor  farther  word  fhe  fpoke,  but  clos'd  her  fight, 
And  quiet  fought  the  covert  of  the  night. 


The  damfels,  who  the  while  in  filence  mourn'd, 
Nor  knowing,  nor  fufpe&ing  death  fuborn'd, 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  fent ; 
Who,  confcious  of  th'  occafion,  fear'd  th'  event. 
Alarm'd,  and  with  prefaging  heart,  he  came, 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  expos'd  the  dame 
To  loathfome  light :  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts,  to  mitigate  her  grief, 
She,  what  fhe  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
Kept  firmly  feal'd,  and  flcrnly  thus  replies  : 
Tancred,  reftrain  thy  tears,  unfought  by  me, 
And  forrow  unavailing  now  to  thee  : 
Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind, 
To  fee  th'  effe6l  of  what  himfelf  defign'd  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  haft  remaining  in  thy  heart 
Some  fenfe  of  love,  fome  unextinguifh'd  part 
Of  former  kindnefs,  largely  once  profefs'd,          "\ 
Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy  harden'd  brcaft, 
Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  laft  requeft :  J 

The  fecret  love  which  I  fo  long  enjoy'd, 
And  ftill  conceal'd  to  gratify  thy  pride, 
Thou  haft  disjoin'd ;  but,  with  my  dying  breath, 
Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death  ; 
Where'er  his  corpfe  by  thy  command  is  laid, 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  convey'd  ; 
Expos'd  in  open  view,  and  fide  by  fide, 
Acknowledg'd  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 

The  prince's  anguifh  hinder'd  his  reply  : 
And  fhe,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh, 
Seiz'd  the  cold  heart,  and,  heaving  to  her  breaft, 
Here,  precious  pledge,  fhe  faid,  fecurely  reft  ! 
Thefe  accents  were  her  laft  ;  the  creeping  death 
Bcnumb'd  he,r  fenfes  firft,  then  ftopp'd  her  breath. 

Thus  fhe  for  difobedience  juftly  dy'd  : 
The  fire  was  juftly  punifh'd  for  his  pride  : 
The  youth,  leaft  guilty,  fuffer'd  for  th'  offence, 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed, 
One  common  fepulchre  for  both  decreed  ; 
Intomb'd  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  ftate, 
And  on  their  monument  infcrib'd  their  fate. 
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Or  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief,  and  moft  renown'd,  Ravenna  ftands, 
Adorn'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  reft, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blefs'd, 
The  foremoft  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held, 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  excelFd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madnefs  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name-; 
Fair  as  the  faireft,  but  of  haughty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  fo  foft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  (he  had  none)^ 
The  reft  fhe  fccrnM;  but  hated  him  alone, 

His  gifts,  his  conftant  courtfhip,  nothing  gain'd; 

For  flie,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  difdain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devile,        H 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize ; 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes :  J 

Relentlefs  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 

Turn'd  all  to  poifon,  that  he  did  or  faid  : 

Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  offer1  d  vows,  could"] 
move  ;  [ftrove  f 

The  work  went  backward;  and  the  , more  he  I 

T'  advance  his  fuit,  the  farther  from  her  love.    J 
Weary'd  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 

He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  refolv'd  to  die. 

But  pride  flood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 

For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 

His  generous  mind  difdain'd  fo  mean  a  fate  ; 

That  pafs'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 

But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  reft, 

Th£  lefs  he  hop'd,  with  more  defire  pofiefs'd  ; 

Love  flood  the  fiege,  and  would  not  yield  hi 
breaft. 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd  his 
care; 

He  fought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  fo  fair. 
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He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  flow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fading  ftarve  th*  untam'd  difeafe  : 
But  prefent  love  requir'd  a  prefent  eafe. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  famiuVd  eyes, 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  ftill  he  chofe  the  longeft  way  to  fate, 
Wafting  at  once  his  Kfe  and  his  eftatc. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pity'd  him  in  vain, 
For  what  advice  can  cafe  a  lover's  pain  ! 
Abfence,  the  beft  expedient  they  could  find, 
Might  fave  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind  : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet,  after  much  rrnrfuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  confent, 
But  ftruggiing  with  his  own  defires  he  went 
With    large   expence,    and    with   a   pompous 

train, 

Provided  as  to  vifit  France  an 
Or  for  fome  diftant  voyage  o'er 
Bat  love   had  clipp'd  his  wings,   and  cut  hi11* 

fliort, 

Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-feat : 
To  Chaffis'  pleafing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  refolv'd  to  flay. 
The  fprlng  was  in  the  prime  ;  the  neighbour 
ing  grove 

Supply'd  with  birds,  the  choirifters  of  love  : 
Mufic  unbought,  that  minifter'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  difcharg'd  his  friends;  but  not  th' ex- 
pence 

Of  frequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  bufinefs,  yet  with  equal  charge  ; 
With  houfe  and  heart  ftill  open  to  receive ; 
As  weji  content  as  Jove  would  give  him  leave : 


i  deures  he  went, 
with  a  pompous^ 

nd  Spain,  t" 

)'er  the  main.          J 
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more  free  ;    but  many  a 


mortal 


•Who  could  forfake  the  friend,  purfued  the  feaft. 

It  hapt  one  morning:,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  ufual  hour  he  left  his  bed  ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  thn  ftood 
On  every  fide  furrounded  by  a  wood  : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  pleafe  his  penfive  mind, 
And  fought  the  deepeft  folitude  to  find  ; 
'Twas  in  a  grove  of  fpreading  pines  he  ftray'd;*^ 
The    winds    within    the    quivering    branches/ 
play'd,  \ 

And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  mufic  made.        J 
The  place  iifelf  was  fuiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  favage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
Jie  wandcr'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Loft  in  the  wood,  and  all  6n  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run,  ~) 

And  fummon'd  him  to  due  repaft  at  noon,          > 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own.        j 
Whilft  liftening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 

flood, 

More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood, 
At   once  the   wind    was   laid  ;    the   whifpering 

found 
Vras    dumb  ;    a    rifing    earthquake    rock'd  the 

ground ; 

\Vith  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overfpread  ; 
A.fuddcn  horr«r  feiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled, 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  fome  danger  nigh 
tfcern'd    threaten'd,    though    unfeen    to 

eye. 

Unus'd  to  fear,  he  fummon'd  all  his  foul, 
And  flood  collected  in  himfelf,  and  whole  ; 
Not  long  :  for  loon  a  whirlwind  rofe  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  fcreaming  found, 
A»  of  a  dame  diftrelb'd,  who  cry'd  for  aid, 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  fccret  (hade. 

A  thicket  clofe  befide  the  grove  there  ftood, 
With  briers  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfifh 

wood ; 
From  thence  the  noife,  which  now,  approaching 

near, 

With  more  diftinguifh'd  notes  invades  his  ear  ; 
He  raik'd  his  head,  and  faw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hair  difhevcl'd,  ifluing  through  the  fhade; 
Stripp'd  of   her  clothes,    and   ev'n   thofc  parts 

reveal'd, 

Which  modcft  nature  keeps  from  fight  conceal'd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  pafling  through   the"  brakes,  and  prickly 

thorn ; 

Two  maftifls  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  purfu'd, 
And  oft  their  fafteu'd  fangs  in  blood  imbru'd  : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  fide, 
jtfercy,  O  mercy,  heaven  !  fhe  ran,  and  cry'd  ; 
Whcu  heaven  was  nam'd,  they  locs'd  their  hold 

again, 
Then  fprang  flic  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  fwarthy  face, 
High  on  a  coal-black  fteed  purfu'd  the  chace ; 
With  flafhing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  Were  fill'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  i.akcd  fword  he  held  : 
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He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 
And  vow'd  revenue  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind, 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind  ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  ufage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  unarm'd,  refolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A  fapline  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readied  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  furniuYd  for  offence,  he  crofs'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  gracelefs  villain  and  his  prey. 

The   knight  came   thundering   on,   but,  from 

afar, 

Thus  in  imperious  tone  farbad  the  war: 
Ceafe.  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief, 
Nor  flop  the  vengeance  of  fo  juft  a  grief ; 
But  give  me  leave  to  feize  my  deflin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  juftice  take  the  way  : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  difdain'd,  betray'd, 
And  fuffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 

He  faid,  at  once  difmounting  from  the  fteed ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  fuperior  fpecd 
Had  reach'd   the  dame,  and,    fattening  on  her 

fide, 

The  ground  with  ifluing  flreams  of  purple  dy'd, 
Stood  Theodore  furpris'd  in  deadly  fright, 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  brift ling  hair  upright ; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,    Whate'er,  laid 

'  'he,    ' 

Thou  art,  who  know'fl  me  better  than  I  thee  ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  caufe,  or  be  defy'd  ; 
The  fpe&re,  fiercely  ftaring,  thus  reply'd : 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  anceftry  I  claim, 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  fire  our  fathers  did  beget, 
My  name  and  ftory  fome  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  J  laid, 
When  for  my  fins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid ; 
Not  lefs  ador'd  in  life,  nor  ferv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  flubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  anfwer'd  with  difdain 
bhe    fccrn'd    my   forrowa,    and    defpis't 

v  pain.     ' 

Long  time  I  dragg'd  my  days  in  fruitlefs  care  ; 
Then,    loathing   life,   and  plung'd   in  deep  dc- 

fpair, 

To  finifh  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  fharp  fword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  hell. 

Short  was  her  joy  ;  for  foon  th'  infulting  maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  fin  fhe  dy'd, 
Doom'd  to  the  fame  bad  place  is  punifh'd  for 

•    her  pride  : 

Becaufe  fhe  dcem'd  I  well  deferv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  try'd,  and  both  were 

caft, 

And  this  irrevocable  fentence  pafs'd  ; 
That  fhe,  whom  I  fo  long  purfu'd  in  vain, 
Should  fufier  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain  ; 
Renew'd  to  'life  that  fhe  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  ihe  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  fcek  her  life  (for  love  i»  none  below} : 
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As  oFten  as  my  dogs  with  better  fpeed 

Arreft  her  flight,  is  fhe  to  death  decreed  : 

Then  with^this  fatal  fword,  on  whieh  I  dy'd, 

I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  fide, 

And    tear   that    harden'd    heart    from    out   her 

breaft, 
Which,    with   her   entrails,    makes   my    hungry 

hounds  a  feaft. 

Nor  lies  (he  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain,  ") 

Springs  up  to  life,  and  frefh  to  fecond  pain,         > 
Is  fav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  flain.  j 

This  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  re 
lates, 

And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  the  common  fates; 
Her   heart    and   bowels    through    her   back   he 

drew, 

And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to  purfue, 
Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  fruftrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  fuffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  foul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathlefs  on  the  ground, 
When  thus  the  grifly  fpedtre  fpoke  again ; 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain  : 
As  many  months  as  I  fuftain'd  her  hate, 
So  mauy  years  is  fhe.  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  feveral  place, 
Confcious  of  her  difdain  and  my  difgrace, 
Muft  witnefs  her  juft  punifhment ;  and  be 
A  fcene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  ! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  laft  farewell, 
As  on  this  very  fpot  of  earth  1  fell, 
As  Friday  faw  me  die,  fo  fhe  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day. 

Thus  while  he  ipoke,    the  virgin  from   the 

ground 

Upftarted  frefh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 
And,  unconcern'd  for  all  fhe  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  fhore  : 
The   hell-hounds,    as    ungorg'd   with  flefh   and 

blood, 

Purfue  their  prey,  and  feek  their  wonted  food : 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courfer,  mends  his  pace ; 
And  all  the  vifion  vaninVd  from  the  place. 
Long  ftood  the  noble  youth  OpprefsM  with") 

awe 

And  ftupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  faw,          ^ 
Surpafling  common  faith,  trarifgrelfing  nature's  j 

law.  J 

He  would  have  been  afleep,  and  wifh'd  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impreflion  make, 
Though  flrong  at  firft  ;  if  \ifion,  to  what  end, 
But  fuch  as  muft  his  future  ftate  portend  ? 
His  love  the  damfel,  and  himfelf  the  fiend, 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  heaven,  which  cannot  impious  a<5ls  decree, 
Refolv'd  within  himfelf  to  fhun  the  fnare, 
Which  hell  for  his  deftruclion  did  prepare  ; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  fhould  direct, 
From  an  ill  caufe  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Infpir'd  from  heaven   he  homeward  took  his 

way, 

Nor  pall'd  his  new  defign  with  long  delay : 
But  of  his  train  a  trufty  fervant  feut 
To  c*ll  his  friends  together  at  l.is  tent. 


They  came,  and,  ufual  falutationg  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  faid  : 
What  you  have  often  counfel'd,  to  remove 
My  vain  purfuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
By  thrift  my  finking  fortune  to  repair, 
Though  late  yet  is  at  laft  become  my  care  : 
My  heart  fhall  he  my  own  ;  my  vaft  expcnce 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence ; 
This  only  I  require  ;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family, 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  caufe  I  flvall  difplay, 
On  Friday  next ;  for  that's  fh' appointed  day. 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  talk  was 

light, 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repaft  ; 
But  yet  refolv'd,  becaufe  it  was  the  laft. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guefts  invited  came, 
And,  with  the  reft,  th'  inexorable  dame  : 
A  feaft  prepar'd  with  riotous  expence, 
Much  coft,  more  care,  and  moft  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove, 
Where  the  revenging  ghoft  purfu'd  his  love  : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  fpread, 
With  flowers  below,  and  tiffue  overhead  : 
The  reft  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  fet  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chace. 
The  feaft  was  ferv'd,  the  time  fo  well  forecaft, 
That   juft    when    the   defer t    and    fruits  were 

plac'd, 

The  fiend's  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  found  "} 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  foreft  fhook  around,  f 
Air  blacken'd,  roli'd  the  thunder,  groan 'd  the  L 

ground.  J 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arife, 
Of  one  diftrefs'd,  and  maftiffs  mingled  cries ; 
And  firft  the  dame  came  rufhing  through  the 

wood,  [food, 

And  next  the  famifh'd  hounds  that  fought  their 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  eflay'd  their  jaws 

in  blood. 

Laft  came  the  felon,  on  his  fable  fteed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  fword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs 

to  fpeed. 

She  ran,  and  cry'd,  her  flight  direcStly  bent  *^ 
(A  gueft  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  ( 

The  fcene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  pu- 1* 

nifhment.  3 

Loud  was  the  noife,  aghaft  was  every  gueft, 
The  women  fhriek'd,  the  men  forfook  the  feaft  ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  diftance  hoarlcly  bay'd;  "J 
The  hunter  clofe  purfu'd  the  vifionary  maid,      f 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  implor- 1* 

ing  aid.  3 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,          ^ 
Their  faulchions  brandifh'd  at  the  grifly  fprite ;  > 
High  on  his  ftirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight.         J 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  call  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  ftrength  before  he  fpoke  : 
Back  on  your  lives  ;  let  be,  faid  he,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  deltin'd  way  : 
Vain  are  your  arais,  and  vainer  your  defence, 
Aeainft  th'  ctenial  doom  of  Prcvideuce  ; 
Sij 
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Mine  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  heaven  defign'd  : 
Mercy  (he  would  cot  give,  nor  mercy  fhaU  fhe 

find. 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 
With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold  : 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime, 
Nor  needed  to  be  warn'd  a  fecond  time, 
But  bore   each  other  back:   fome   knew  the"} 

face, 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  cafe 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal 

place. 

And  now  th'  infernal  minifter  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  vi&hn,  and  with  fury  launch'd 
Her  back,  and,    piercing   through    her   inmoft 

heart, 

Drew  backward  as  before  th'  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 
And  to  his  meagre  maftiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  afliftants  on  each  other  ftar'd, 
With  gaping    mouths    for    iffuing    word.s  pre- 

par'd; 

The  ftill-born  founds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  faultering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helplefs  train)  in  more  confufion  ftand, : 
With  horror  fhuddering,  on  a  heap  they  ran,     ^ 
Sick  at  the  fight  of  hatefnl  juftice  done ;  /• 

For  confcience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  the  ^ 
cafe  their  own.  '  J 

So,  fpread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 
They  clofe  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  fowfing  eagle  will  defcend. 

But  moft  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  event, 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vifion  fent. 
Her  guilt  prefents  to  her  diftratibed  mind 
Heaven's  juftice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind, 
And  the  fame  fate  to  the  fame  fin  affign'd. 
Already  fees  hcrfelf  the  monfter's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Twas  a  mute  fcene  of  forrow,  mix'd  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  urfinifh'd  cheer : 
The  knight  arid  hungry  maftiffs  ftood  around, 
fhe  mangled  dame  lay  breathlefs  on  the  ground ; 
When  on  a  faddcn,  re-infpir'd  with  breath,      ' 
Again  fhe  rofe,  again  to  fuffer  death ; 
Kor  ftaid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  ftaid, 
lJut  follow 'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  : 
Th' avenger  took  from  earth  th' avenging  fword, 
And  mounting   light  as   air  his  fable  fteed  he 

fpurr'd : 

The  clouds  difpell'd,  the  flpy  refum'd  her  light, 
And  nature  ftood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  laft  of  ills,  remain 'tl  behind, 
And  horrdr  heavy  fat  on  every  Tnird 
Nor  Theodore  ehccmrag'd  more  the  feaft, 
But  ftcrnly  look'd,  a*  hatching  m  hi*  breirft 
Some  deep  defigns;  which  when  Honoria  viewM, 
The  frefh  impulfc  ber  former  frijrht  renew'd  ; 
She   thought  hcrfelf  the    trembling   dame  who 

fled, 

And  him  the  grifly  ghoft  that  fpurr'd  th'  infernal 
ftctd : 


ty  mind        } 

in'.d  ; 

r  row  pin'd.  ji 


The  more  difmay'd,  for  wlren  the  giiefb  v 

drew, 

Their  courteous  hoft,  faluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardlefs  pafs'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  j 

adieu ;  J 

That  fting  infix'd  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  fhe  divin'.d 
And  her  proud  heart  with  fecrtt  forrow 
Home  as  they  went,  the  fad  difcourfe  renew'd 
Of  the  relentlefs  dame  to  death  purfu'd, 
And  of  the  fight  obfcene  fo  lately  view'd. 
None  durft  arraign  the  righteous  doom  fhe  bore, 
Ev'n  they  who  pity'd  mott,  yet  blam'd  her  more  : 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name, 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noife  fhe  look'.d  behind, 
For  ftill  the  knight  was  prefent  to  her  mihd  : 
And  anxious  oft  fhe  flatted  on  the  way, 
And  thought  the  horfeman  ghoft  came  thundering 

for  his  prey. 

Return'd,  fhe  took  her  bed  with  little  reft, 
But  in  fhort  flrtmbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feaft  : 
Awak'd,  fhe  turn'd  her  fide,  and  flept  again  ;     ~y 
The  fame  black  vapours  mounted  in  her  brain,  A 
And   the  fame  dreams   return'd   with  double  f 

pain.  3 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  becaufc  afraid  to  fleep, 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  fprang  from  bed,  diftrafted  in  her  mind, 
And  fear'd,  at  every  ftep,  a  twitching  fprite  be 
hind. 

Darkling  and  defpcrate,  with  a  Daggering  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  confcious  <>f  difgrace  ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorfe,  at  once  her  heart  affiiil'd, 
Pride  put  remorfe  to  flight,  but  fear  prevailed. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  if  came, 
Her  foul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his 

game, 

And  her  pur  Are,  or  Theodore  be  flain, 
And  two  ghoft s  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er 

the  plain, 

This  dreadful  image  fo'poffefs'd  her  mind, 
That  defperafe  any  fuctour  elfe  to  find, 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhay-py  man. 
Rich,   brave,  and   young,    who    paft  'exprtflion 

lov'd", 

Proof  to  dildain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd  : 
Of  all  the  men  refpe&'ed  and  admir'd,  ' 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herlelf,  defir'd  : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr'd  above  the  reft 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love 

profefs'd  ? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  ad- 

drefs'd. 
This  quell'd   her    pride,    yet    other   doubts  re- 

main'd, 

That,  once  difdaining,  fhe  might  be  difdain'd. 
The  fear  wa«  juft,  but  greater  fear  prevnii'd, 
Ftar  of  her  lite  by  hellifh  hounds  affail'd  : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave  ;  but  who  can 'tell, 
What  'outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 
Her  fex's  arts  fhe  knew  ;  and  why  not,  then, 
Might  deep  diffembling  have  a  place  in  nren  ?, 
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Hrre  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  refolv'd  to  try,        ") 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utin<  ft  remedy  :  > 

Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die.  J 

'Twas  time  enough  at  laft  on  death  fo  call,         "} 
The  precipice  in  fight :  a  fhrub  was  all,  f 

That  kindly  ftood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal f 
fall.  J 

One  maid  ihe  had,  belov'd  above  the  reftj 
Secure  of  her,  the  fecret  ihe  confefs'd ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  difpell'd,  "1 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conccaPd,  > 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  ftood  reveaVd  :        J 
With  faulcs  confefs'd  commiffion'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe  ; 
The  welcome  meflage  made,  was  foon  receiv'd  ; 
'Twas  to  be  wifh'd,  and  hop'd,   but  fcarce  be- 


Fate  feem'd  a  fair  occafion  to  prefent ;  "1 

He  knew  the  fex,  and  fear'd  fhe  might  repent,  V 

Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  confent.  3 

There  yet  remairi'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 

The  modefty  of  maidens  well  might  fpare)  •, 

I?.ut  fhe  with  fuch  a  zeal  the  caufe  embrac'd 

(As  women,  where^they  will,  are  all  in  hafle) ; 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  befide, 

Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide; 

With  full  confent  of  all  (he  chang'd  her  flate  ; 

Refiftlefs  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 

B\'  her  example  warn'd,  the  reft  beware  ; 

More  eafy,  lefs  imperious,  were  the  fair  ; 

And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  defign'd 

For  one  fair- female,  loft,  him  half  the  kind. 


Siij 
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POETA  LOQUITUR. 

OLD  as  I  am,  for  ladies  love  unfit,  "\ 

7'he  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet.  / 

"Which  once  inflam'd  my  foul,  and  ftill  infpiresf 
my  wit.  J 

If  love  be  folly,  the  fevere  divine 
Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  cenfures  mine ; 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chafte  embrace,  "") 

Acls  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace,       > 
With  riotous  excefs,  a  prieftly  race.  J 

Suppofe  him  free,  and  that  I  forge  th'  offence, 
He  fhew'd  the  way,  perverting  firft  my  fenfc  : 
In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught, 
He  makes  me  fpeak  the  things  I  never  thought. 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal; 
111  iuits  his  cloth  the  praife  of  railing  well. 
The  world  will  think  that  what  we  loofely  wrire 
Though  now  arraign'd,  he  read  with  feme  de 
light  ; 

Becaufc  he  fcems  to  chew  the  cud  again,    [plain ; 
When   his  broad  comment  makes  the   text  too 
And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page,- 
Than  all  the  double-meanings  of  the  ftage. 

What  needs  He  paraphrafe  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worft  but  wanton  ;  he's  obkene. 
I  not  my  fellows  nor  myfelf  excufe ; 
But  love's  the  fubjeft  of  the  comic  Mufe ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  w«uld  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  inftru&ion  view; 
Nor  love  if  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  ads  inflames  the  mind, 
Awakes  the  fleepy  vigour  of  the  foul, 
And  brufhing  o'er  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 
.Love,  fludious  how  to  pleafc,  improves  our  parts 
\Vith  polilh'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 
L.OVC  firft  invented  verfc,  and  form'd  the  rhyme, 
The  motion  meafur'J,  harmoniz'd  the  chime  ; 


To  liberal  acts  enlarg'd  the  narrow-fourd, 
Soften'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold  : 
The  world,  when  wafte,  he  peopled  with  increafc* 
And  warring  nations  reconcil'd  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  firft,  and  all  the  fair  may  find,      "I 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  defign'd,    .    'fl. 
When  beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  love  exalts  T 
the  mind.  J 


IN  that  fweet  ifle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court, 
And  every  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  relort ; 
Where  either  fex  is  form'd  of  fofter  earth, 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleafure  from  her  birth ; 
Thece  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  reft 
Wife,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  iffue  blefs'd. 

But  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  fincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
His  eldeft  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
Excell'd  the  reft  in  fhapc,  and  outward  mew, 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd, 
Buc  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  foul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face  ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  difgrace. 
A  clownifh  mien,  a  voice  with  rufticXound, 
And  ftupid  eyes  that  ever  lav'd  the  ground. 
He  look'd  like  nature's  error,  as  the  mind     '   *^ 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  defign'd,  / 

But  made  for  two,  and  by  miftake  in  one  were  i" 
join'd.  3 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care, 
Were  exercis'd  in  vain  on  wit's  defpair ; 
The  more  inform'd,  the  lefs  he  underftood, 
And  deeper  ftmk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  fcorn'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public 
The  people  from  Galefus  chang'd  his  name, 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  fignifies  a  brute  ; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  fuil. 
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Hi*  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  loft, 
And  care  employ'd  that  anfwer'd  not  the  coft, 
Chofe  an  ungrateful  objcdl  to  remove, 
And  loafh'd  to  fee  what  nature  made  him  love  ; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd; 
Rude  work  well  fuitcd  with  a  ruflic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  fturdy  Cymon  went,  , 
A  fquire  among  the  fwains,  and  pleas'd  with  ba- 

nifhment. 

His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  fupreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

It  happen'd  on  a  fummer's  holiday,  *^ 

hat  to  the  green-wood  fhade  he  took  his  way  ;  / 
For  Cymon  fhunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  notf 
much  to  pray.  3 

His  quarter  ftaff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forfake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  fought. 
And  whittled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirft  conftrain'd, 
The  deep  receflcs  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grafs  a  cryflal  flood, 
By  which  an  alabafler  fountain  flood :  ~) 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid  > 

(Attended  by  her  flaves)  a  fleeping  maid.  j 

Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when  tir'd  with  fport, 
To  reft  by  cool  Eurotas  they  refort : 
The  dame  herfelf  the  goddefs  well  exprefs'd, 
Not  more  diftinguifh'd  by  her  purple  veft, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
And  ev'n  in  flumber  a  fuperior  grace  : 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care,    ™) 
Her  body  fhaded  witlv  a  flight  cymarr  ;  > 

Her  bofom  to  the  view  was  .only  bare  :  j 

Where  two  beginning  paps  were  fcarcely  fpy'd, 
For  yet  tteir  places  were  but  fignify'd  : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bofom  blows,,        *^ 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bofom  rofe ;         ( 
The  fanning  wind,  and  purling  firearm,  conti-  (T 
,     nue  her  repofe.  ;,..-.  3 

The  fool  of  nature  flood  with  ftupid  eyes, 
And  ga,ping  mouth,  that  teftify'd  furprife,    „ 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  fight* 
New  as  he  was  to  love,' and  novice  to  delight : 
Long  mute  he  flood*  and  leaning  on  his  ftaff, 
His  wonder  witnefs  d  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 
Then  would  have  fpoke,  but  by  his  glimmering 

fenfe 

Firft  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence : 
l}oubted  for  what  he  was  he  fhould  be  known, 
£y  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
S.hot  the  firft  ray  that  pierc'd  the  native  night: 
Then  day  and  darknefs  in  the  mafs  were  mix'd  : 
Till  gathered  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fixM. 
Laft  fhone  the  fun,  who,  radiant  in  his  fphere, 
Jllumin'd  heaven  and  earth,  and  roll'd'  around  the 
So  reafon  in  his  brutal  foul  began,  [year. 

Love  made  him  firft  fufpe<5l  he  was  a  man  ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  found  ; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found  ; 
That  fenfe  of  want  prepar'd  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,    and  difcloVd    the  promife  of  a 
day. 


What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art, 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolifh'd  heart, 
The  heft  inftru&er,  love,  at  once  infpir,'d, 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulnef-.  arc  firM  r 
Love  taught  him  fliame  ;  and  flume,  with  love 

at  ftrife, 

Soon  taught  the  fwcet  civilities  of  life; 
His  grofs  material  foul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind  : 
Exciting  a  defire  till  then  unknown, 
Somewhat  uufound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  firft  impreflion  on. his  mind, 
Above,  but  juft  above,  the  brumal  kind. 
For  bcafts  can  like,  but  not  diftinguifh  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'  other  face, 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace  ; 
But  love  in  grofs,  an<i  ftupid!'/  admire  r 
As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  nian-beaft,  advancing  by  degrees, 
Firft  likes  the  whole,  then  feparatcswhat  he  fees; 
On  feveral  parts  a  fovcral  pnnfe  beftows, 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well  proportion'd  nofe, 
The  fuowy  fkin,  and  rave n-gl<  fly  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek,  n«d  forehead  rifmg  fair, 


And,  ev'n  in  flcep  itfelf,  a  /railing  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  defpending  vicw'd  the  reft, 
Her  plump  ronnd  arms,  white  hands,  and  heav 
ing  breaft. 

Long  on.  the  laft  he  dwelt,  .though  every  part 
A  pointed  arro\v  fpcd  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a. judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  creeled  frcmi  a  country  clown) 
He  long'd  to  fee  her  eyes,  in  flumber  hid, 
And  wifh'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid  ' 
He  would  have  Wak'd    her,    but    reftrain'd  his 

thought*  ,.,,' 

And  love  new-born  the  firfi:  good-mr.nners  taught. 
And  awfuf  fear  his  ardent  v/ifh  withftcod, 
Nor  dlirfl  difturb  the  goddefs  of  the  wood. 
For  fuch  fhe  feem'd  by  her  celefKal  face, 
Excelling  all  the  reft  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  fenfe  he  knew, 
Muft  be  devoutly  feen,  at  diftant  view  : 
So  checking  his  defire,  with  trembling  hearc 
Gazing  he  flood,  npr  would  nor  could  depart;     ? 
Fix'd  a"s  a  pilgrim  wifder'd  in  his  way,  T( ' 

Who  dares  not  ftir  by  night,  for  fear  to  ftray,    f 
But  ftands  with  awful  eyes,  to  watch  the  dawn  (" 
of  day.  3, 

At  length  awaking,  Tphig'ene  the  fair 
(So  was  the  Beauty  call'd  who  caus'd  his  care) 
Unclos'd  her  eyes,  and  double  day  reveaPd, 
While  thofe  of  all  her  P.'aves  in  fleep  were  featU 

The  flavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  ft*fi, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh, 
To  welcome  her  awake ;  nor  durft  begin. 
To  fpeak,  but  wifely  kept  the  fool  within.* 
Theft  fhe,  Wha  makes  you,  Cymon,  here  alone  ? 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  country  kiiowu 
Becaufc  defcended  of  a  noble  race, 
An'd  for  a  foul  ill  forted  with  his  face.) 

But  fti'l  the  fot  flood  filent  with  furprife, 
\Vith  fix'd  regard  on  her  ncw-open'd  eyes, 
S  uij 
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And  in  his  brcaft  rccciv'd  th'  invenoniM  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleas'd  amid  the  fmart. 
But,  confciotts  of  her  form,  with  quick  diftruft 
She  faw  his  fparkling  eyes,  and  fear'd  his  brutal 
This  to  prevent,  flie  wak'd  her  fleepy  crew,  [luft: 
And,  rifing  hafty,  took  a  fhort  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  firft  his  ruftic  voice  cflay'd, 
With  proffer'd  fervice  to  the  parting  maid 
To  fee  her  fafe  ;  his  liand  (he  long  deny'd, 
But  took  at  length,  afham'd  of  fuch  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there, 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair, 
But  fought  his  father's  houfe  with  better  mind, 
Refufing  in  the  farm  to  be  confin'd. 

The  lather  wonder' d  at  the  fon's  return, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  ; 
But  doubtfully  receiv'd,  expecting  ftill 
To  learn  the  fecret  caufcs  of  his  alterM  will. 
Nr.r  was  he  long  delay'd  :  the  firfl  requeft 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  drefs'd, 
And,  as  his  birth  requir'ti,  above  the  reft. 

With  eafe  his  fuit  Was  granted  by  his  fire, 
Diflinguifhing  his  heir  by  rich  attire, 
His  body  thus  adorn'd,  he  .next  defign'd 
With"  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind  : 
He  fought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord, 
And  ftudy'd  leffnns  he  >r'd. 

Thus  the  man-child  advancjd,  and  learn'd  fo 

faft, 

That  in  fhort  feme  his' equals  he  .fWpak'd  : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  brcaft  exil'd, 
His  mien  he  fafhion'd,  andJ^is  tongue  he  fil'd  ; 
In  every  exercifc  of  all  admir'cl, 
He  feem'd,  nor  only  fecm'd,  but  was  infpir'd  : 
Infpir'd  by  love,  whofe  buu'nefs  is  to  pleafe ; 
He  rode,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  eafe, 
More  fam'd  for  fenfe,  for  courtly  carriage  -more, 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter'd  Cymon  fhall  we  fay, 
JBut  that  the  fire  which  chok'd  in  afties  lay. 
A  load  too  heavy  fo;-  his  foul  to  move,          [love; 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brufh'd  away  by 
I.ove  made  an  aftive  progrcfs  through  his  mind, 
The  dufky  parts  he  char'd,  the  grofs  refin'd, 
The  drowfjr  wak'd;  and  as  he  went  impreft'd 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  breaft. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  defire, 
And  though  he  lov'd  perhaps  with  too  much  fire, 
His  father  all  his  faults  with  reafon  fcann*d, 
And  lik'd  an  error  of  the  better  hand; 
Excus'd  the  excefs  of  paffion  in  his  mind, 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refin'd  : 
So  Cymon,  fince  his  fire  indulg'd  his  will, 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  be  Cymon  ftill: 
6alefu>  he  difown'd,  and  chofc  to  bear 
The  name  of   fuol  confirm'd,  and  bifhop'd  br 
e  fair. 

To  Cipfcua  by  his  friends  his  fuit  he  mov'd, 
Cipfcus  the  father  of  the  fair  he  lov'd  : 
But  hu  *as  pre-engag'd  by  former  ties, 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wife  : 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  vow§, 
Had  aivcu  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  fpoufe  : 
Her  fire  and  fhe  to  Rhodian  Pafithond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promife  bound ^ 


Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  fate  decreed, 
Though  better  lov'd,  he  fpoke  too  late  to  fpeed. 

The  doom  was  pad,  the  fhip  already  fent 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent  : 
Sigh'd  to  herfclf  the  fair  unhappy  maid, 
While  ftormy  Cymon  thus  in  fecret  faid  : 
The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  (he  wrought  upon  my  mind  : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravifh'd  lore 
In  rank  fhall  place  me  with  the  blefs'd  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  fhe  (hall  be  mine, 
Or  death,  if  force  (hould  fail,  fhall  finifh  my  defign, 
RefoJVd  he  laid  ;  and  rigg'd  with  fpeedy  care 
A  veflel  ftroog,  and  well  equipp'd  for  war. 
•  The  fecret  fhip  with  chofen  friends  he  ftor'd  ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambufh'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  fhore, 
Waiting  the  fail  that  all  his  wifhes  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hoftile  fhip  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  fteer'd, 
When  Cymon  fudderi  at  her  back  appear 'd, 
And  ftopp'd  her  flight ;  then,  (landing  on  his  prow, 
In  haughty  terms 'he  thus  defy'd  the  foe  ; 
Or  ftrike  your  fails  at  fummons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  laft  extremities  of  war. 
Thus  warn'd, the  Rhodiansfor  the  fight  provide;"} 
Already  were  the  veffels  fide  by  fide,  f 

Thefe  obftinate  to  fave,  and  thofc  to  feize  the  t 
bride.  J 

But  Cymon  foon  his  crooked  grapples  caft,        "1 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrac'd,     / 
And,arm'd  with  fword  and  ihield,  amid  the  prefs  f 
he  pafs'd.  J 

Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  haftening  to  his  prey, 
By  Force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way  : 
Himfelf  alone  difpers'd  the  Rhodian  crew, 
The  weak  difdain'd,  the  valant  overthrew  ; 
Cheap   conqueft   for   his    following    friends    re- 

rhain'd, 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  but  only  glcan'd. 

His  victory  confeft'd,  the  foes  retreat, 
And  caft  the  weapons  at  the  victor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he    checr'd  :    O    Rhodian   youth, 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  fought :      [fought 
Your  lives  are  fafe  ;  your  veffel  I  refign  ;. 
Yours  be  your  own,  reftoring  what  is  mine  : 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detain'd  by  you  : 
Your  Pafimond  a  lawlcfs  bargain  drove, 
The  parent  could  hot  fell  the  daughter's  love  ; 
Or,  iif  he  could,  my  love  difdains  the  laws, 
And  like  a  king  by  conqueft  gains  his  caufe  : 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain, 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  fhall  love  main 
tain, 

You,  what  by  ftrength  you  could  not  keep,  releafc 
And  at  an  eafy  ranfom  by  your  peace. 

fear  on  the  conquer'd  fide  foori  fign'd  th'  ac 
cord, 

And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  reftor'd  : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blufhing  bride  he  took  ; 
To  fecming  fadnefs  fhe  compos'd  her  look ; 
As  if  by  force  fubjccted  to  his  will, 
Though  pleas'd,  diffemblifig,  and  a  woman  ftilfc 
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And,  for  fhe  wept,  he  wipM  her  falling  tears, 
And  pray'd  her  to  difmifs  her  empty  fears ; 
For  your's  I  am,  he  laid,  and  has  dcferv'd 
Your  love  much  better  whom  fo  long  I  ferv'd, 
Then  he  to  whom  your  formal  father  ty'd 
Your  vows,  and  fold  a  flave^not  fent  a  bride. 
Thus  while  he  fpoke,  he  feiz'd  the  willing  prey, 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  fpoufe  away. 
Faintly  {he  fcream'd,  and  cv'n  her  eyes  cnnfcfs'd 
She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was  diftrefs'd. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ? 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind, 
Proud  of  the  prefent,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
Secure  of  fate,  while  Cymon  plows  the  fea, 
And  fleers  to  Candy  with  his  conquered  prey, 
Scarce  the  third  glafs  of  meafur'd  hours  was  run. 
When  like  a  fiery  meteor  funk  the  Am  ; 
The  promifs  of  a  ftorm  ;  the  fhifting  gales 
Forfake  by  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  fails  ; 
Hoarfe  murmurs  of  the  main  from  far  were  heard, 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepar'd, 
But  all  at  once  ;  at  once  the  winds  arife, 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  mafter  iffue*  oat  commands, 
In  vain  the  trembling  failors  ply  their  hands  : 
The  temped  unforfeen  prevents  their  care, 
And  from  the  firft  they  labour  in  defpair. 
The  giddy  (hip  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  hack,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd   with   the   different  blows ;  then  (hoots 

amain, 

Till,  counterbuff  M.fhe  flops,  and  fleeps  again. 
Not  more  aghaft  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
Plung'd  from  the  height  of  heaven  to  deeped  hell, 
Than  flood  the  lover  of  his  love  poffefs'd, 
Now  curs'd  the   more,  the  more  he  had  been 

blefs'd  ; 

More  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  own, 
Death  he  defies  ;  but  would  be  loft  alone. 

Sad  Iphigene  to  womanifh  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  faints ; 
Ev'n  if  fhe  could,  her  love  flae  would  repent, 
But,  fince  flie  cannot,  dreads  the  punifhment; 
Her  forfeit  faith  and  Pafimond  betray'd, 
Are  ever  prefent,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herfelf,  nor  blames  her  lover  Icfs, 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increafe  : 
From  her  own  back  the  burden  would  remove, 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovern'd  love, 
Which  interpofing  durft,  in  heaven's  dcffite, 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right : 
The  powers  incens'd  a  while  dtferr'd  his  pain, 
And  made  him  oaafter  of  his  vows  in  vain  : 
But  foon  they  puniih'd  his  prefumtuous  pride ; 
That  for  his  daring  enteiprife  Hie  dy'd ; 
Who  rather  not  refilled,  than  comply'd. 

Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  alter'd  fenfe, 
She  hugg'd  th'  offender,  and  forgave  th'  offence, 
3ex  to  the  laft,  mean  time  with  fails  declin'd 
The  wondering  veffel  drove  before  the  wind : 
Tofs'd  and  retofs'd,  aloft,  and  then  below,         "} 
Nor  port  they  feek,  nor   certain  courfe  they  £ 
know,  l" 

But  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow.        3 


Thus  blindly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd. 
The  lard  before  them,  and  tlieir  fears  renew'd ; 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  temped  bora 
The  threaten'd  fhip  agaiud  a  rocky  fhore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near;  to  this  they  bent, 
And  jud  efcap'd ;  their  force  already  fpcnt : 
Secure  from  dorms,  and  panting  from  the  fea, 
The  land  unknown  at  leifure  they  furvey  ; 
And  faw  (hut  foon  their  fickly  fight  withdrew) 
The  rifing  towers  of  Rhodes  at  didrant  view  ; 
And  cnrs'd  the  hodile  fhore  of  Pafimond, 
Sav'd  from  the  fcas,and  fhipwreck'd  on  the  ground, 

The   frighted  faibrs  try'd   their   ftrength  in 

vain 

To  turn  the  dern,  and  tempt  the  frorrny  main  ; 
But  the  ftiff  wind  withftood  the  labouring  oar, 
And  forc'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  fhore ! 
The  crooked  ketl  now  bites  the  Rhodian  drand, 
And  the  iMp  moor'd  conilrains  the  crew  to  land  : 
Yet  dill  they  might  be  fafe,  becaufe  unknown, 
But,  as  ill  fortune  feldom  comes  alone, 
The  veffel  they  difmifs'd  was  driven  before, 
Already  fhclter'd  on  their  native  fhore  ; 
Known  each,  they  know ;  but  each  with  change 

of  cheer; 

The  vanquifhM  fide  exults ;  the  victors  fear  j 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prifoners  e'er  they  fight, 
Defpairing  conqueft,  and  depriv'd  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms,. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  fwarms; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintain'd  at  vaft  expence, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence  : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  bluftering  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand; 
This  was  the  morn  when,  ifiuing  on  the  guard, 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  ftood  prepar'd 
Of  feeming  arms  to  make  a  fhort  effay, 
Then  haffen  to  be  drunk,  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they 

knew 

Themfclves  fo  many,  and  their  foes  fo  few  : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  lad  fche  firft  impel : 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell, 
Cymon  enflav'd,  who  firft  rlie  war  began, 
And  Iphigene  once  more  ie  loft  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cad, 
Depriv'd  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fafl : 
His  life  was  only  fpar'd  at  their  requeft, 
Whom  taken  he  fo  nobly  had  releas'd  r 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies'  care,  "^ 

Each  in  their  turn  addrefs'd  to  treat  the  fair ;     f 
While  Pafimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feaft  pre-i" 
pare.  3 

Her  fecret  foul  to  Cymon  was  inclin'J,  "> 

But  fhe  mud  fuffer  what  her  fates  affiga'd  ;        > 
So  paffive  is  the  church  of  womankind.  ^) 

What  worfe  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal» 
Roll'd  to  the  lowed  fpoke  of  all  her  wheel? 
It  reded  to  difmifs  the  downward  weight, 
Or  raife  him  upward  to  his  former  height, 
The  latter  pleas'd;  and  love  (concern'd  the  mod) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  loft. 

The  fire  of  Pafimond  had  left  a  fon, 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  carj1 
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Omufda  call'd,  to  whom  by  promife  ty'd, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  deftin'd  bride. 
Caffandra  was  her  name,  above^e  reft 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  forrtirie  amply  blefs'd. 
Lyfimachus,  who  rul'd  the  RJiodian  ftatc, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magiftrate  : 
He  lov'd  Caflandra  too  with  equal  fire, 
But  fortune  had  not  iavour'd  his  defire  ; 
Crofs'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  difapprov'd. 
Nor  yet  prcferr'd,  or  like  Ormifda  lov'd  ; 
So  flood  th'  affair  :  fome  little  hope  remain'H, 
That,  fhould  his  rival  chance  to  lofe,  he  gain'd. 
Mean  time  young  Pafimond  his  marriage  prefs'd, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepar'd  the  feaft ; 
And  frugally  relolv'd  (the  charge  to  fhun,          *) 
"Which  would  be  double  fhould  he  wed  alone)    > 
To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own.  j 

Lyfimachus,  opprefs'd  with  mortal  grief, 
Rcceiv'd  the  hews,  and  ftudy'd  quick  relief : 
The  fatal  day  approach'd ;  if  force  were  us'd, 
The  magiftrate  his  public  truft  abus'd  ; 
To  juftice  liable,  as  law  requir'd; 
For,  when  his  office  ceas'd,  his  power  expir'd  : 
While  power  remain'd,  the  means  were   in  his 

hand 

By  force  to  feize,  and  then  forfake  the  land  : 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  flave  to  fame,  but,  more  a  flave  to  love  : 
Reftraining  others,  yet  himfelf  not  free, 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debas'd  by  dignity. 
Both  fides  he  weigh'd  :  but,  after  much  debate, 
The  man  prevail'd  above  the  magiftrate. 

Love  never  fails  to  mafter  what  he  finds, 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wife  he  blinds. 
This  youth,  propofing  to  poflefs  and  'fcape, 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape  : 
Unprais'd  by  me,  though  heaven  fometimes  may 
An  impious  act  with  undeferv'd  fucccfs  ;       [blefs 
The  great  it  feems  are  privileg'd  alone 
To  punifh  all  injuftice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  flop',  not  daring  to  proceed, 
Yet  blufh  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed  : 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Refolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  prsetor  bent, 
To  find  the  means  that  might  fecure  th'  event ; 
Nor  long  he  labour'd,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  fought ; 
Th*    example   pleas'd  :  the  caufe  and   crime  the 
An  in  jur'd  lover,  and  a  ra  vifh'd  dame,      [fame ; 
How  much  he  durft  he  knew  by  what  he  dar'd,"} 
The  lefs  he  had  to  lofe,  the  lefs  he  car'd,  / 

To  manage  loathfome  life  when  love  was  the  f 
reward.  j 

This  pondcr'd  well,  and  ilx'd  on  his  intent, 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prifuner  fent ; 
In  fecret  fent,  the  public  view  to  fhun, 
Then  with  a  fober  fmile  he  thus  begun. 
The  powers  above,  who  bounteoufly  beftow 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below, 
Yet  prove  our  merit  firft,  nor  blindly  give 
To  fuch  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive  : 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  rcwaid,  but  firft  they  muft  be  try'd  ; 


Thefe  fruitful  feeds  within  your  mind  they  fow'd  ; 
'Twas  your's  t*  improve  the  talent  they  beftow'd  : 
They  gave  you  to  be  born  of  noble  kind, 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind, 
And  purge  the  groffcr  parts;  they  gave  you  care 
To  pleafe,  and  courage  to  deferve  the  fair. 

Thus  far  they  try'd  you,  and  by  proof  they  found 
The  grain  intrufted  in  a  grateful  ground  : 
But  ftill  the  great  experiment  remaind, 
They  fuffer'd  you  to  lofe  the  prize  you  gain'd ; 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone  : 
And  when  reftor'd,  to  them  the  bleffing  own. 
Reftor'd  it  foon  will  be ;  the  means  prepar'd, 
The  difficulty  fmooth'd,  the  danger  fhar'd : 
Be  but  yourfelf,  the  care  to  me  refign, 
Then  Iphigene  is  your's,  Caflandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pafimond  purfues  your  life, 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravifh'd  wife, 
But  yet  not  his  ;   to-morrow  is  behind, 
And  love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  join'd  : 
T^o  brothers  arc  our  fees,  Ormifda  mine, 
As  much  declar'd  as  Pafimond  is  thine  : 
To-morrow  muft  their  common  vows  be  ty'd  : 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  our  guide, 
Let  both  refolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem  a  bride. 

Right  I  have  none,  nor  haft  thou  much  to  plead; 
'Tis  force,  when  done,  muft  juftify  the  deed  : 
Our  tafk  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flight : 
And  let  the  lofers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  fair  will  fail  before  the  wind, 
If  they  are  griev'd,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak  thy  refolves ;  if  now  thy  courage  droop, 
Defpair  in  prifon,  and  abandon  hope  : 
But  if  thou  dar'ft  in  arms  thy  love  regain 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain); 
Then  fecond  my  defign  to  fcize  the  prey, 
Or  lead  to  fecond  rape,  for   well  thou  know'ft 
the  way. 

Said  Cymon  overjoy 'd,  dd  thou  propofe 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  fhew  the  foes; 
For  from  the  firft,  when  love  had  fir'd  my  mind, 
Refolv'd  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind. 

To  this  the  bold  Lyfimachus  reply'd, 
Let  heaven  be  neutre,  and  the  fword  decide; 
The  fpoufals  are  prepar'd,  already  play 
The  minftrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day  : 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  are 

drefs'd  ; 

All  Rhodes  is  fummon'd  to  the  nuptial  feaft 
All  but  myfelf  the  fole  unbidden  gueft. 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there, 
And  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 

Now  hear  the  reft ;  when  day  refigns  the  light. 
And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jolly  night, 
Be  ready  at  my  call,  my  chofen  few 
With  arms  adminifter'd  fhall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then  entering  unexpected  will  we  feize 
Our  deftin'd  prer,  from  men  diffolv'd  in  cafe; 
By  wine  difablea,  unprepar'd  for  fight : 
And  haftening  to  the  feas,  Inborn  our  flight : 
The  feas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  fhip  well-mann'd  expc&s  us  in  the  port : 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  cynteft, 
Death  fhaii  attend  the  n\w  who  dares  reftiV 


are*Y 
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It  pleas'd  !  the  prifoner  to  his  hold  retir'd,     ^ 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd,  / 

All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  f 
requir'd.  J 

The  fun  arofe  ;  the  ftretts  were  throng'd  around, 
The  palace  open'd,  and.  the  pofls  were  crown'd. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th'  expected  fpoufe,  and  entertains  the  friends : 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church,  the  priefts  invoke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant 

fmoke. 

This  done,  they  feaft,  and  at  the  clofe  of  night  "J 
By  kinkled  torches  vary  their  delight,  / 

Thefc  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  thofe  the  brim- 1" 
ming  bowls  invite.  J 

Now,  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  afllgn'd 
With  fouls  refolv'd  the  ravifhers  were  join'd  : 
Three  bands  are  form'd;  the  firft  is  font  before 
To  favour  the  retreat,  and  guar'd  the  fhore  ; 
The  fecond  at  the  palace-gate  is  plat'd, 
And  up  the  lofty  ftairs  afcend  the  laft  : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  feem  with  fhining  vefts, 
But  coats  of  mail  berveath  fecure  their  breads. 
Dauntlefs  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head, 
And  find  the  feaft  renew'd,  the  table  fpread  : 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  inftrumental  founds, 
Afcend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 
When  like  the  harpies  rufhing  through  the  hall 
The  fudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall, 
Their  fmoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown ; 
Each  ravifher  prepares  to  feize  his  own ; 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace-, 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confufion  fills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  fhining  fwords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  and  fuccour  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravifhers  remain  : 
Two  fturdy  flaves  were  only  fent  before 
To  bear  the  purchas'd  prize  in  fafcty  to  the  fhore, 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  clofc  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confcffing  fear  :      [mend ; 
Backward   they   move,  but  fcorn  their  pace  to 
Then  fcek  the  ftairs,  and  with  flow  hafte  defcend. 
Fierce  Paumond,  their  paffage  to  prevent,      H 
Thruft  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  defcent,        f 
The  blade  return'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle  I 
bent. 


lood,/ 
r'd  af 


Stout  Cymon  foon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head  with  one  defcending  blow: 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormifda  ftond, 
He  turn'd  the  point;  the  fword  innr'd  to  blood, 
Bor'd   his   unguarded  breaft,   which  pour'd 

purple  flood. 

With  vow'd  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  purfues, 
The  ravifhers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews  ; 
The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps  ;  the  Iprinkled  gore 
Befmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Difpers'd  at  length  the  drunken  fquadron  flies,  *} 
The  vi&ors  to  their  vcffel  bear  the  prize  ;  f 

And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  l" 

erica.  3 

The  crew    with   merry   fliouts   their   anchors"! 

weigh, 

Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brufh  the  buxom  fea,     L- 
While  troops  of  gather 'd  Rhodians  crowd  the  I 

key.  j 

What  fhould  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ? 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  convey'd  ; 
Some  troops  difbanded,  and  the  reft  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  fovereign  of  the  fea  no  more  ; 
Their   fhips    unrigg'd,    and    fpent    their    naval 

ftore; 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  purfae, 
But  grinn'd  their  teeth,  and  caft  a  helplefs  view  : 
In  vain  with  darts  a  diftant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  (hort,  the  miflive  weapons  fly. 
Meanwhile  the  ravifhers  their  crimes  enjoy, 
And  flying  fails  and  fweeping*"  oars  employ  : 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  little  fpace  are  loft, 
Jove's  ifle  they  feek ;  nor  Jove  denies  his  coaft. 

In  fafcty  landed  on  the  Candian  fhore, 
With  generous  wines  their  fpirits  they  reftore  : 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  refides, 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  war  enfues,  the  Cretans  own  their  caufe, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hofpitable  laws  : 
Both  parties  lofe  by  turns ;  and  neither  wins, 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begin*. 
The  kindred  of  the  flain  forgive  the  deed, 
But  a  fnort  exile  muft  for  {hew  precede  : 
The  term  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove  ; 
And  happy  each,  at  home,  enjoys  his  love. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM 


OFID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


the  Right  Honourable 


LORD    RADCLIFFE, 


MT  LO«D, 

THESE  Mifccllany  Poems  *  arc  by  many  titles 
yours.  The  firft  they  claim  from  your  accept 
ance  of  my  promife  to  prefent  them  to  you,  be* 
fo/e  fome  of  them  were  yet  in  being.  The  reft 
are  derived  from  your  own  merit,  the  exaAneis 
of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the  candbur  of 
your  nature;  eafy  to  forgive  fome  trivial  faults 
when  they  come  accompanied  with  countervailing 
beauties.  But,  after  all,  though  thefe  are  your  equi 
table  claims  to  a  dedication  from  other  Poets,  yet  I 
muft  acknowledge  a  bribe  in  the  cafe,  which  is 
your  particular  liking  to  my  verfes.  It  is  a  vanity 
common  to  all  writers,  to  over-value  their  own 
productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myfelf,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  me. 
For  what  other  rcafon  have  I  fpent  my  life  in  fo 
unprofitable  a  ftudy  ?  why  am  I  grown  old,  in 

•  Prefixed  to  the  Third  Vglunj*  of  Drydcn'a  Mifol- 
Uny  rvcins,  piinud  iu  lO»  j, 

I 


feeking  fo  barren  a  reward  as  fame  ?  The  fam< 
parts  and  application,  which  have  made  me  a 
poet,  might  have  raifed  me  to  any  honours  of  the 
gown,  which  are  often  given  to  men  of  as  little 
learning  and  lefs  honefty  than  myfclf.  No  go 
vernment  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein 
time-fcrvers  and  blockheads  will  not  be  upper- 
moft.  The  pcrfons  are  only  changed,  but  the 
fame  jugglings  in  ftate,  the  fame  hypecrify  in  re 
ligion,  the  fame  felf-intereft,  and  mifmanagement, 
will  remain  for  ever.  Blood  and  money  will  be 
lavished  in  all  ages,  only  for  the  preferment  of 
new  faces,  with  old  confciences.  There  is  toa 
often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men ;  they 
fee  not  tbufe  whom  they  raife  in  the  fame  colours 
with  other  men.  All  whom  they  affect,  look 
golden  to  them  ;  when  the  gilding  is  only  in  their 
own  diftcmpered  fight.  Thefe  confiderations 
have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt  for  thofe  who 
have  rifeu  by  unworthy  ways.  1  am  not 


DEDICATIOH. 


tp  be  little,  when  I  fee  them  fo  infamoufly  great ; 
neither  do  I  know  why  the  name  of  poet  fhould 
be  difhonourable  to  me  if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I 
hope  I  am ;  for  I  will  never  do  any  thing  that 
jhall  difhonour  it.     The  notions  of  morality  are 
known  to  all  men  :  none  can  pretend  ignorance 
of  thofe  ideas  which  are  in-born  in  mankind  :  and 
if  I  fee  one  thing,  and  practife  the  contrary,  1 
inuft  be  difingenuous,  not  to  acknowledge  a  clear 
truth,  and  bafe  to  act  againft  the  light  of  my  own 
confcience.      For  the  reputation  of  my  honefty, 
no  man  can  queftion  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own  : 
for  that  of  my  poetry,  it  fhall  either  ftand  by  its 
own  merit ;  or  fall  for  want  of  it.     Ill  writers  are 
ufually  the  lharpeft  cenfors :  for  they  (as  the  beft 
poet  and  the  beft  patron  faid)  when  in  the  full 
perfection  of  decay,  turn  vinegar,  and  come  again 
in  play.     Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  ge 
neration  of  a  critic  :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in  the  ge 
neral  acceptation  of  this  age :  for  formerly  they 
were  quite  another  fpecies  of  men.     They  were 
defenders  of  poets,  and  commentators  on  their 
works ;   to   illuftrate   obfcure  beauties ;    to  place 
fome  paffages  in  a  better  light ;  to  redeem  others 
from  malicious  interpretations ;   to  help  out  an 
author's  modefty,  who  is  not  oftentatious  of  his 
wit ;  and,  in  fhort,  to  fhield  him  from  the  ill  na 
ture  of  thofe  fellows,  who  were  then  calkd  Zoili 
and  Momi,  and  now  take  upon  themfelves  the 
venerable  name  of  cenfors.     But  neither  Zoilus, 
nor  he  who  endeavoured  to  defame  Virgil,  were 
ever  adopted  into  the  name  of  critics  by  the  an 
cients  :  what  their  reputation  was  then,  we  know; 
and  their  fucceffors  in  this  age  deferve  no  better. 
Are  our  auxiliary  forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  are 
they,  who  at  beft  are  but  wits  of  the  fecond  or- 
<3er,  and  whole  only  credit  amongft    readers  is 
what  they  obtained  by  being  fubfervient  to  the 
fame  of  writers,  are  thefe  become  rebels  of  fiaves, 
and  ufurpers  of  fubjects ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  moft 
honourable  terms  of  them,  are  they  from  our  fe- 
conds  become  principals  againft  us  ?  does  the  ivy 
undermine  the  oak,  which  fupports  its  weaknefs  ? 
what  labour  would  it  coft  them  to  put  in  a  better 
line,  than  the  worft  of  thofe  which  they  expunge 
in  a  true  poet  ?  Pstronius,  the  greateft  wit  per 
haps  of  all  the  Romans,  yet  when  his  envy  pre 
vailed  upon  his  judgment  to  fall  on  Lucan,  he  fell 
himfelf  in   his  attempt  :  he  performed  worfe  in 
his  Eflay  of  the  Civil  War,  than  the  author  of  the 
Pharfalia  :    and   avoiding   his    error?,   has   made 
greater  of  his  own.     Julius  Scaliger  would  needs 
turn  down  Homer,  and  abdicate  him  after  the 
fjoffeffion  of  three  thoufand  years  :    has  he  fuc 
ceeded  in.  his  attempt  ?  he  bas  indeed  fhown  us 
4bme  of  thofe  imperfections  in  him,  which  art  in 
cident  to  human  kind :  but  who  had  not  rather 
be  that  Homer  than  this  Scaliger?  You  fee  the 
fame  hypercritic,  when  he  endeavours  to  mend 
ithe  beginning   of  £laudian   (a  faulty  poet,  anc 
living  in  a  barbarous  age)  yet  how  fhort  he  comes, 
•of  him,  and  fubilitutes  iuch  vcrfes  of  'his  own  as 
deferve  the  ferula.     What  a  cenfure  has  he  made 
of  Lucan,  that  he  rather  feems  to  bark  than  fing 
ipuld  any  but  a  dog,  have  made  fo  foarJing  a 


:omparifon  ?   one  would   have  thought  he  had 
earned  Latin,  as  late  as  they  tell  us  he  did  Greek* 
Vet  he  came  off,  with  a  pace  tua,  by  your  good 
cave,  Lucan  ;  he  called  him  not  by  thofe  outra 
geous  names,  of  fool,  booby,  and  blockhead :  he 
lad  fomewhat  more  of  good  manners  than  his 
"ucceffors,  as  he  had  much  more  knowledge.     We 
lave  two  forts  of  thofe  gentlemen  in  our  nation  : 
bme  of  them  proceeding  with  a  feeming  modera- 
:ion  and   pretence  of  refpect,   to   the   dramatic 
writers  of  the  laft  age,  only  fcorn  and  valify  the 
jrefenc  poets,  to  fet  up  their  predeceffors.     But 
:his  is  only  in  appearance ;  for  their  real  defign  is 
nothing  lefs  than  to  do  honour  to  any  man,  be- 
(ides  themfelves,     Horace  took  notice  of  fuch  men 
in  his  age  :    "  Non  ingeniis  favet  ille,  fepultis ; 
"  noftra  fed  impugnat ;    nos    noftraque   lividus 
odit."     It  is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to 
pay  reverence  to  the  manes  of  Shakfpeare,  Fletcher, 
and  Ben  Jonfon,  that  they  commend  their  writ 
ings,  but  to  throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  this  age  : 
their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and  their  practice 
is  another.     By  a  feeming  veneration  to  our  fa 
thers,  they  would  thruft  out  as  their  lawful  iffue, 
and  govern  us  themfelves,  under  a  fpecious  pre 
tence  of  reformation.     If  they  could  compafs  their 
intent,  what  would  wit  and  learning  get  by  fuch 
a  change  ?  if  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are  worfe  ; 
and  when  any  of  their  woeful  pieces  come  abroad, 
the  difference  h  fo  great  betwixt  them  and  good 
writers,  that  there  need  no  criticifms  on  our  part 
to  decide  it.     When  they  defcribe  the  writers  of 
this  age,  they  draw  fuch  monftrous  figures  of  them, 
as  referable  none  of  us :  our  pretended  pictures 
are  fo  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  fate  to 
them  ;  they  are  all  grotefque  ;    the  products  of 
their  wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature,  fo 
far  from  being  copied  from  us,  that  they  refemble 
nothing  that  ever  was,  or  rver  can  be.     But  there 
is  another  fort  of  infects,  more  venomous  than  the 
former.     Thofe  who  manifeftly  aim  at  the  de- 
ftruction  of  our  poetical  church  and  ftate;  who 
allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of  this 
.or  of  the  former  age.     Thefe  attack  the  living  by 
raking  up  the  afhes  of  the  dead ;  well  knowing 
that  if  they  can  fubvert  their  original  title  to  the 
ftage,   we  who  claim  under  them  muft   fall  of 
courfe.    Peace  be  to  the  venerable  fhades  of  Shak- 
Xpeare  and  Ben  Jonfon  :  none  of  the  living  will 
prefume  to  have  any  competition  with  them  :  as 
they   were  our  pretleceffors,  fo   they  were  our 
matters.     We  trail  our  plays  under  them  ;  but  (as 
at  the  funerals  of  a  Turkifh  emperor)  our  cnfigns 
are  furled  or  dragged  upon  the  ground,  in  honour 
to  the  dead ;  fo  we  may  lawfully  advance  our 
own,  afterwards,  to  fliew  that  we  fucceed  :  if  lefs 
in  dignity,  yet  on  the  fame  foot  and  title,  which 
we  think  too  we  can  maintain  againft  the  infq- 
lence  of  our  own  janizaries.     If  I  am  the  man,  as 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  who  am  feemingly  court 
ed,  and  fecretly  undermined ;  I   think   I  ihall  be 
able  to  defend  myfelf,  when  I  am  openly  attacked. 
And  to  fhew  beiides  that  the  Greek  writers  only 
.gave  us  the  rudiments  of  a  ftagc  which  they  never 
iinifhed  ;  that  many  of  the  tragedies  in  the  formsr 


THE    WORKS    OF 


age  amoRjjft  us,  were  without  comparifon  beyond 
rhofe  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But,  at  prefent, 
I  have  neither  the  leifure  nor  the  means  for  fuch 
an  undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an 
<ftate,  with  him  who  is  in  pofTtflion  of  it,  and 
enjoys  tfce  prefcnt  profits,  to  feed  his  caufe.  But 
fhc  ••  quantum  mutatus"  may  be  remembered  in 
due  time,  la  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the  world 
to  judge,  who  gave  the  provocation. 

This,  my  Lord,  is,  I  confefs,  a  long  digrefllon 
from  Mifccllany  Poems  to  Modern  Tragedies: 
but  I  have  the  ordinary  excufe  of  an  injured  man, 
*vho  will  be  telling  his  tale  unfeafonably  to  his 
betters;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I  am  certain, 
you  are  fo  good  a  friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in 
all  things  which  belong  to  one  who  fo  truly  ho 
nours  you.  And  befidcs,  being  yourfelf  a  critic 
of  the  genuine  fort,  wKo  have  read  the  beft  au 
thors  in  their  own  languages,  who  perfectly  diftin- 
guifh  of  their  feveral  merits,  and  in  general  prefer 
them  to  the  moderns ;  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for 
the  Englifh  tragedies,  againft  the  "Greek  and  La 
tin,  as  well  as  againft  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh,  of  thefe  latter  ages.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
•vaft  difference  betwixt  arguing  like  Perault  in  be- 
half  of  the  French  poets  againft  Homer  and  Vir 
gil,  and  betwixt  giving  the  Englifh  poets  their 
undoubted  due  of  excelling  j&lchylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles  :  for  if  we,  or  our  greater  fathers, 
have  not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an  abfolute 
perfection  ;  yet,  at  leaft,  we  have  carried  if  much 
farther  than  thofe  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  begin 
ning  from  a  chorus,  could  never  totally  exclude 
it,  as  we  have  done ;  who  find  it  an  unprofitable 
ir.cumbrance,  without  any  neceflity  of  entertain 
ing  it  amongft  us,  and  without  the  poflibility  of 
^ftibliftung  it  here,  unlefs  it  were  fupportcd  by  a 
public  charge.  Neither  can  we  accept  of  thofe 
lay-bifliops,  as  fome  call  them,  who,  under  pre 
tence  of  reforming  the  ftage,  would  intrude  them- 
fclvcs  upon  us  as  our  fuperiors;  being,  indeed, 
incompetent  judges  of  what  is  manners,  what  re 
ligion,  and,  leaft  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good 
fcnfe.  I  can  tell  them,  in  behalf  of  all  my  fel 
lows,  that,  when  they  come  to  excrcife  a  jurifdic- 
tion  over  us,  they  fhall  have  the  ftage  to  them- 
felves,  as  they  have  the  laurel.  As  little  can  I 
fcrant,  that  the  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
Englifh  :  our  author*  as  far  furpafs  them  in  ge- 
niu»,  as  our  fnldiers  excel  theirs  in  courage :  it  is 
true,  in  conduit  they  furpafs  us  either  way  ;  yet 
that  proceeds  not  io  much  from  their  greater 
knowledge,  as  from  the  difference  of  taftes  in  the 
two  nations.  They  content  themfelves  with  a 
thin  defign,  without  epifodcs,  and  managed  by 
few  pcrions.  Our  audience  will  not  be  pleafed 
but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an  underplot,  and 
many  acftors.  They  follow  the  ancients  too  fer 
tilely,  in  the  mechanic  rules ;  and  we  aflume  too 
niuch  liccnfe  to  ourftlves,  in  keeping  them  only 
in  view,  at  too  great  a  diflance.  But  if  our  au 
dience  had  their  taftes,  our  poets  could  more  eafi- 
Iy  comply  with  them,  than  the  French  writers 
*ould  come  up  to  the  fublimity  of  our  thoughts, 
•r  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our  Ucfyps.  Howe 


ver  it  be,  I  dare  eftabliOi  it  for  a  rule  of  pra&ic* 
on  the  ft  age,  that  we  are  bound  to  pleafe  thofe 
whom  we  pretend  to  entertain  ;  and  that  at  any 
price,  religion  and  good-manners  only  excepted : 
and  I  care  not  much,  if  I  give  this  handle  to  our 
had,  illiterate  poctafters,  for  the  defence  of  their 
Scriptions,  as  they  call  them.  There  is  a  fort  of 
merit  in  delighting  the  fpeclators;  which  is  a 
name  more  proper  for  them  than  that  of  auditors ; 
or  elfe  Horace  is  in  the  wrong,  when  he  com 
mends  Lucilius  for  it.  But  thefe  common-places 
I  mean  to  treat  at  greater  leifure }  in  the  mean 
time  fubmitting  that  little  I  have  faid  to  your 
Lordfhip's  approbation  or  your  cenfure,  and 
choofing  rather  to  entertain  you  this  way,  as  you 
are  a  judge  of  writing,  than  to  opprefs  your  mo- 
defty  with  other  commendations  ;  which,  though 
they  are  your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally  re 
ceived  in  this  farirical  and  cenforious  age.  That 
which  cannot  without  injury  be  denied  to  you,  is 
the  eafinefs  of  your  converiation,  far  from  affecta 
tion  or  pride ;  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their 
juft  praifes  t  and  this,  if  I  would  dwell  on  any 
theme  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  commendation 
to  your  Lordmip,  Without  flattery,  my  Lord, 
you  have  it  in  your  nature,  to  be  a  patron  and 
encourager,  of  good  poets ;  but  your  fortune  has 
not  yet  put  into  your  hands  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
prefiing  it.  What  you  will  be  hereafter,  may  be 
more  than  gueffed,  by  what  you  are  at  prefent. 
You  maintain  the  character  of  a  nobleman,  with 
out  that  haughtinefs  which  generally  attends  too 
many  of  the  nobility;  and  when  you  converfe 
with  gentlemen,  you  forget  not  that  you  have 
been  of  their  order.  You  ate  -married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  king ;  who,  amongft  her  other  high 
perfe<ftions,  has  derived  from  him  a  charming  be 
haviour,  a  winning  goodnefs,  and  a  majeftic  pier- 
fon.  The  Mufes  and  the  Graces  are  the  orna 
ments  of  your  family  :  while  the  Mufe  fings,  the 
Grace  accompanies  her  voice  :  even  the  fervants 
of  the  Mufes  have  fometimes  had  the  happinefs  to 
hear  her,  and  to  receive  their  infpirations  from 
her. 

I  will  not  give  myfelf  the  liberty  of  going  far 
ther  ;  for  it  is  fo  fweet  to  wander  in  a  pleafing 
way,  that  I  mould  never  arrive  at  my  journey's 
end.  To  keep  myfelf  from  being  belated  in  my 
letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I  muft  return  to 
the  place  where  1  was  fetting  out.  I  humbly  de 
dicate  to  your  Lordfliip  my  own  labours  in  this 
Mifcellany ;  at  the  fame  time  not  arrogating  tp 
myfelf  the  privilege  of  infcribmg  to  you  the 
works  of  others  who  are  joined  with  me  in  this 
undertaking,  over  which  I  can  pretend  no  right. 
Your  lady  and  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to 
hear  me  read  my  tranflations  of  Ovid  ;  and  you 
both  feemed  not  to  be  difpleafed  with  them. 
Whether  it  be  the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  his 
youngelt  child,  I  know  not ;  but  they  appear  to 
me  the  bed  of  all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind. 
Perhaps  this  poet  is  more  eafy  to  be  tranflated 
than  fome  others  whom  I  have  lately  attempted ; 
perhaps  too,  he  was  more  according  to  my  genius. 
He  is  certainly  more  palatable  to  the  reader  th«m 
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*ny  of  the  Roman  wits;  though  fome  of  them  are 
more  lofty,  fome  more  indruclive,  and  others 
more  correct.  He  had  learning1  enough  to  make 
him  equal  to  the  heft  :  but  as  his  verle  came  eafi- 
ly,  he  wanfed  the  toil  of  application  to  amend  it. 
He  is  often  luxuriant,  both  in  his  fancy  and  ex- 
prdlions;  and,  as  it  has  lately  been  obferved,  not 
always  natural.  If  wit  be  pleaiantry,  he  has  it  to 
excefs;  but  if  it  be  propriety,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
and  above  all,  Virgil,  are  his  fuperiors.  I  have 
laid  fo  much  of  him  already,  in  my  preface  to  his 
Heroical  Epiftlcs,  that  there  remains  little  to  be 
added  in  this  place.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  copy  his  character  what  I  could  in 
this  translation,  even  perhaps  farther  than  I  fhould 
have  done,  to  his  very  faults.  Mr.  Chapman,  in 
his  tranflation  of  Homer,  profeffes  to  have  done  it 
Ibmewhat  paraphraftically,  and  that  on  fet  pur- 
pofe  ;  his  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  be 
tranflated  in  that  manner.  I  remember  not  the 
reafon  which  he  gives  for  it ;  but  I  iuppofe  it  is, 
for  fear  of  omitting  any  of  -his  excellencies.  Sure 
1  am,  that,  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  much  more  par 
donable  than  that  of  thofe  who  run  into  the  ocher 
extreme  of  a  literal  and  cloi'e  tranflation,  where 
the  poet  is  confined  ib  ftreightly  to  his  author's 
•words,  that  he  wants  elbow-room  to  exprefs  his 
elegancies.  He  leaves  him  obfcure;  he  leaves 
him  profe,  where  he  found  him  verfe  :  and  no 
better  than  thus  has  Ovid  been  ferved  by  the  fo 
much  admired  Sandys.  This  is  at  leaft  the  idea 
.  which  I  have  remaining  of  his  tranflation ;  for  I 
rever  read  him  fince  I  was  a  boy.  They  who 
take  him  upon  content,  from  the  praifes  which 
their  fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judg 
ment  by  reading  him  again  ;  and  fee  (if  they  un- 
ierftand  the  original)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's 
poetry,  in  his  verfion  ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  evaporated  :  but  this  pro 
ceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  They  neither  knew  good  verfe, 
nor  loved  it.  They  were  fcholars,  it  is  true;  but 
they  were  pedants.  And  for  a  juft  reward  of 
their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  tranflations  want  to 
be  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

If  I  flatter  not  myfelf,  or  if  my  friends  have  not 
flattered  me,  I  have  given  my  author's  fenfe,  for 
the  moft  part,  truly  :  for  to  miftake  fometimes, 
is  incident  to  all  men  :  and  not  to  follow  the 
Dutch  commentatprs  always,  may  be  forgiven  to 
a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  general,  heavy, 
grofs-witted  fellows,  fit  only  to  glofs  on  their  own 
dull  poets.  But  I  leave  a  farther  fatire  on  their 
wit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ihew  how 
much  I  love  and  honour  them.  I  have  likewife 
attempted  to  reftore  Ovid  to  his  native  fweetr.efs, 
eafinefs,  and  fmoothnefs;  and  to  give  my  poetry 
a  kind  of  cadence,  a«d,  as  we  call  it,  a  run  of 
verfe,  as  like  the  original,  as  the  Englifli  can  come 

I  up  to  the  Latin.  Aa  he  ieldom  ufes  any  Synale- 
phas ;  fo  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  them  as  of 
ten  as  I  could.  I  have  likewife  given  him  his  own 
turns,  both  on  the  words  and  on  the  thought, 
which  I  cannot  fay  are  inimitable,  becaufe  I  have 
copied  them ;  and  fo  may  others,  if  they  ufe  the 
J 


ame  diligence  :  but  certainly  they  are  wonder- 
^ully  graceful  in  this  poet.  Since  I  have  named 

he  Synalepha, .which  is  cutting  off  one  vowel  im 
mediately  before  another,  I  will  give  an  example 
of  it  from  Chapman's  Homer,  which  lies  before 
me,  for  the  benefit  of  thole  who  underftand  not 
the  Latin  Profodia.  It  is  in  the  firft  line  of  the 
argument  to  the  firft  Iliad. 

Apollo's  prieft  to  th*  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  &c. 

There  we  fee  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but  th* 
Argive,  to  ihun  the  fhock  of  the  two  vowels,  im 
mediately  following  each  other;  but,  in  his  fe- 
cond  argument,  in  the  fame  page,  he  gives  a  bad 
example  of  the  quite  contrary  kind  : 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chryfes  fings ; 
The  army's  plague,  the  ftrife  of  kings. 

In  thefe  words  the  army's,  the  ending  with  a  vowel, 
and  army's  beginning  with  another  vowel,  with 
out  cutting  off  the  firft,  which  by  it  had  been  /A' 
army's,  there  remains  a  moft  horrible  ill-founding 
gap  betwixt  thole  words.  I  cannot  fay  that  I 
have  every  way  obferved  the  rule  of  the  Syna- 
lepha  in  my  tranflation  ;  but  wherefoever  I  have 
not,  it  is  a  fault  in  the  found :  the  French  and 
the  Italians  have  made  it  an  inviolable  precept  in 
their  verification ;  therein  following  the  fevere 
example  of  the  Latin  poet.  Our  countrymen  have 
not  yet  reformed  their  poetry  ib  far,  but  content 
themfelves  with  following  the  licentious  pradticcj 
of  the  Greeks  ;  who,  though  they  fomecimes  ufc 
Synalephas,  yet  make  rfo  difficulty,  very  often,  to 
found  one  vowel  upon  another,  as  Homer  docs,  in 
the  very  firft  line  of  Alpha.  Mwv  ai$i  @ia 
IljjAwaJiiw  'A-^/XJjaf.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
fecond  line,  in  thefe  words,  pvp)  'A%aia7;t  and 
aXyi  a  Snxiv,  the  Synaelpha  in  revenge  is  twice  ob 
ferved,  But  !t  becomes  us,  for  the  lake  of  Eu 
phony,  rather  ct  Mufas  colere  feveriores,"  with 
the  Romans,  than  to  give  into  the  loofeads  of  the 
Grecians. 

1  have  tired  myfelf,  and  have  been  fummoned 
by  the  prefs  to  fend  away  this  Dedication,  other- 
wife  I  had  expofed  fome  other  faults,  which  are 
daily  committed  by  our  Englifh  poets ;  which, 
with  care  and  obfervation,  might  be  amended. 
For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both  copious,  figni- 
ficant,  and  majeftical,  and  might  be  reduced  into 
a  more  harmonious  found.  But,  for  want  of 
public  encouragement,  in  this  iron  age,  we  are  fo 
far  from  making  any  progrefs  in  the  improve 
ment  of  our  tongue,  that  in  a  few  years  we  (hall 
fpeak  and  write  as  barbaroufly  as  our  neigh 
bours. 

Notwithftanding  my  hafte,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
tell  your  Lordfliip,  that  there  are  two  fragment* 
of  Homer  tranflated  in  this  Mifcellany,  one  by- 
Mr.  Congreve  (whom  -I  cannot  mention  without 
the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  excellent  parts, 
and  that  entire  affection  which  I  bear  him)  and 
the  other  by  myfelf.  Both  the  fubjects  are  patheti- 
cal,  and  I  am  lure  my  friend  has  added  to  the 
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tcndernefs  which  he  found  in  the  original,  and, 
without  flattery,  furpafied  hii  author.  Yet  I  muft 
needs  fay  this  in  reference  to  Homer,  that  he  is 
much  more  capable  of  exciting  the  manly  paffinns 
than  thofe  of  grief  and  pity  :  To  caufe  admira- 
t ion,  is  indeed  the  proper  and  adequate  defign  of 
*n  epic  poem  :  and  in  that  he  has  excelled  even 
Virgil;  yet,  without  prefuming  to  arraign  our 
^nailer,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  is  fome- 
vrhat  too  talkative,  and  more  than  fomewliat  too 
digrefiive.  This  is  fo  manifeft,  that  it  cannot  be 
•denied  in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  tranflat- 
cd,  perhaps  too  literally  :  there  Andromache,  in 
the  midft  of  her  concernment,  and  fright  for 
Hector,  runs  off  her  biafs,  to  tell  him  a  ftory  of 
her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable  death  of  her 
father,  her  mother,  and  her  feven  brothers.  The 
devil  was  in  Hedtor  if  he  knew  not  all  this  mat 
ter,  as  well  as  five  who  told  it  him ;  for  (he  had 
been  his  bedfellow  for  many  years  together ;  and 
if  he  knew  it,  then  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Ho- 
mer,  in  this  long  digreflion,  has  rather  given  her 
his  own  character,  than  that  of  the  fair  lady 
whom  he  paints.  His  dear  friends  the  commen 
tators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  needs 
excufe  him,  by  making  the  prefent  forrow  of  An 
dromache,  to  occafion  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
paft ;  but  others  think  me  had  enough  to  do  with 
that  grief  which  now  opprefled  her,  without 
running  for  afliftance  to  her  family.  Virgil,  lam 
confident,  would  have  omitted  fuch.a  work  of  fu- 
pererogation.  But  Virgil  had  the  gift  of  expref- 
ling  much  in  little,  and  fometimes  in  filence  ;  for 
though  he  yielded  much  to  Homer  in  invention, 
he  more  excelled  him  in  his  admirable  judgment. 
He  drew  the  paflion  of  Dido  for  ^Eneas,  in  the 
moft  lively  and  moil  natural  colours  imaginable  : 
Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of  moving  pity ; 
for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  fame  fubjexft  of 
He&or's  death :  firft,  when  Priam  and  Hecuba 
beheld  his  corpfc,  which  was  dragged  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  then  in  the  lamentation 
which  was  made  over  him,  when  his  body  was 
redeemed  by  Priam  ;  and  the  fame  perfong  again 
bewailed  his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to 
help  the  cry.  But  if  this  laft  excite  companion  in 
you,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more 
obliged  to  the  tranflator  than  the  poet :  for  Ho 
mer,  as  I  obferved  before,  can  more  rage  better 
than  he  can  pity :  ha  fen  up  the  Orafcible  appe 


tite,  as  our  philosophers  call  it ;  he  provokes  to 
murder,  and  the  destruction  of  God's  images  ;  he 
forms  and  equips  thofe  ungodly  man-killers,  whom 
we  poets,  when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes ;  a 
race  of  men  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet  in  them- 
felves,  till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the  world. 
This  is  Homer's  commendation  ;  and  fach  as  it  is, 
the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  leaft  of  more  moderate 
heroifm,  will  never  envy  him.  But  let  Homer 
and  Virgil  contend  for  the  prize  of  honour  Uf- 
twixt  themfelves ;  I  am  fatisfied  they  will  never 
have  a  third  concurrent.  I  wifli  Mr.  Congrcve 
had  the  leifure  to  traaflate  him,  and  the  world  the 
good-nature  aod  juftice  to  encourage  him  in  that 
noble  defign,  of  which  he  is  more  capable  than 
any  man  I  know.  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and 
Mr.  Waller,  two  the  belt  judges  of  our  age,  have 
afTured  me,  that  they  could  never  read  over  the 
translation  of  Chapman,  without  incredible  plea- 
fure  and  extreme  tranfport.  Thw  admiration  $f 
theirs  tnuft  needs  proceed  from  the  author  him- 
felf ;  for  the  tranflator  has  thrown  him  down  as 
low,  asharfh  numbers,  improper  Englifli,  and  a 
monftrous  length  of  vcrfe,  could  carry  him.  What 
then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonious  verfion 
of  one  of  the  beft  writers,  living  in  a  much  bet 
ter  age  than  was  the  laft  ?  I  mean  for  verifica 
tion,  and  the  art  of  numbers:  for  in  the  drama 
we  have  not  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  Shakfpeare 
and  Ben  Jonfon.  But  here,  'my  Lord,  I  am  for 
ced  to  break  off  abruptly ,  without  endeavouring  .at 
a  compliment  in  .the  clofe.  This  Mifcellany  is, 
without  difpute,  one  of  the  beft  of  the  kind, 
which  has  hitherto  -been  extant  in  our  tongue. 
At  leaft,  as  Sir  Samuel  Tuke  has  faid  before  me, 
a  modeft  man  may  praife  what  is  not  his  own. 
My  fellows  have  no  need  of  any  protection  :  but 
I  humbly  recommend  my  part  of  it,  as  much  as 
it  defervcs,  to  your  patronage  and  acceptance, 
and  all  the  reft  to  your  forgiveness. 


Jam, 


My  Lord, 

Your  Lordihip^  moft 
Obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 


OF  ID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


OF  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  I  fing  : 
Ye  Gods,  from  whence  thefe  miracles  did  fpring, 
Infpire  my  numbers  with  celeflial  heat, 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete  ; 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhymes, 
Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth,  to  Caefar's  times. 
Before  the  fe,as,  and  this  terreftrial  ball, 
And  heaven's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face ; 
Rather  a  rude  and  indigefted  mafs : 
A  lifelefs  lump,  unfafhion'd,  and  unfram'd, 
Of  jarring  feeds,  and  juftly  Chaos  nam'd. 
No  fun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view ; 
No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew  : 
Nor  yet  was  earth  fufpended  in  the  iky  ; 
Nor,  pols'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie 
Nor  feas  about  the  fhores  their  arms  had  thrown  ; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unftablc, 
And  Water's  dark  abyfs  unnavigable. 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  impreft ; 
All  were  confus'd,  and  each  difturb'd  the  reft. 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  foft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 
But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  thele  inteftine  difcords  put  an  end. 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  feas  from  earth  were 

driven, 

And  groilcr  air  funk  from  aethercal  heaven; 
Vvu.  VI,   , 


Thus  difembroil'd,  they  take  their  proper  place ;  > 
The  next  of  kin  contiguoufly  embrace ; 
And  foes  are  funder'd  by  a  larger  fpace.  J 

The  force  of  fire  afcended  firft  on  high, 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  fky. 
Then  air  fucceeds,  in  likenefs  next  to  fire; 
Whofe  atoms  from  unaclive  earth  retire. 
Earth  finks  beneath,  and  draws  a  numerous  throng 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  feeds  along. 
Ab©ut  her  coafls  unruly  waters  roar, 
And,  rifing  on  a  ridge,  infult  the  Ihore.     , 
Thus  when  the  God,  whatever  God  was  he, 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree, 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found, 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  fpacious  round  : 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow; 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 
He  adds  the  running  fpriugs,  and  {landing  lakes; 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 
Some  part  in  earth  are  fwallow'd  up,  the  moft 
In  ample  oceans,  difeaibogued,  are  loft. 
He  (hades  the  woods,  the  vallies  he  reftrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plain*. 
And  as  five  zones  th*  setherial  regions  bind, 
Five,  correfpondent,  are  to  earth  allign'd  : 
The  fun  with  rays,  directly  darting  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone  : 
The  two  beneath  the  diftant  pole 
Of  endlcfs  Winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
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Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates  hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  fields  of  liquid  air,  inclofing  all, 
Surround  the  compafsof  this  earthly  ball ; 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above  ; 
The  proffer  near  the  watery  furface  move : 
Thick  clouds  are  fprcad,  and  ftorms  engender ~| 

there,  [fear, 

And  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortals  ^ 
And  winds  that  on   their  wings   cold  winter 

bear.  ,  J 

Nor  were  thofe  bluftering  brethren  left  at  large, 
On  feas  and  (bores  their  fury  to  difcharge  : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumfcrib'd  in  place, 
They  rend  the  werld,  refiftlels,  wh;re  they  pafs; 
And  mighty  marks  of  mifchief  leave  behind  ; 
Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tempeftuous  kind. 
Firft  Eurus  to  the  rifmg  morn  is  fent, 
(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent) 
And  Eaftern  realms,  where  early  Perfians  run, 
To  greet  the  bleft  appearance  of  the  fun. 
Weftward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his  flight, 
Plcas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light : 
Fierce  Boreas  with  his  offspring  iffues  forth, 
T'  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  North. 
While  frowning  Aufter  feeks  the  fouthern  fphere, 
And   rots,  with  endlcia    rain,    in'   unwhoifome 

year. 
High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms   of 

wind, 

The  God  a  clearer  fpace  for  heaven  defign'd ; 
Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  aether  flow, 
Purg'd  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  be 
low. 
Scarce  had  the  power  diflinguifh'd  thefe,  when 

ftraighc 

The  ftars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mafs,      "} 
And  upward  (hoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pafs,       / 
And  with  diffufive  light  adorn  the  heavenly  f 

place.  J 

Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  fupply, 
"With  forms  of  God»Jie  fills  the  vacant  (ky  : 
New  herds  of   beails  he  fends,  the  plains   to' 

fhare; 

NCAV  colonies  of  birds, 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  tne  unny  nm  repair, 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  defign'd  : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breaft, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  reft  ; 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  foul  infpire ; 
Or  earth,  but  now  divided  from  the  lkyr 
And  pliant  ftill,  rctain'd  th'  aethcrial  energy  : 
Which  wife  Prometheus  tcrapcr'd  into  pafte, 
And,  mixt  with  living  ftrcams,  the  godlike  image 

caft. 

ThuTi,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  fight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  look*  afoft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  hi«  own  hereditary  fkie«. 
1'rom  fuch  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  mctamurphoVd  into  man., 


»e  nils  the  vacant  Iky  : 

he  fends,  the  plains  to") 

is,  to  people  air;  f 

Is  the  tinny  fifh  repair.  j 


ism,  jetj 

ue.        J 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  firft ;  when  man,  yet* 

new, 

No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reafon  knew; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  purfue. 
Unforc'd  by  punifhment,  unaw'd  by  fear, 
His  words  were  fimple,  and  his  foul  finccre : 
Needlcfs  was  written  law,  where  none  oppreft; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breaft  : 
No  fuppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appear'd ;.} 
Nor  court  eredled  yet,  nor  caufe  was  heard  j       > 
But  all  was  fafe,  for  confcience  was  their  guard.  J 
The  mountain  trees  in  diftant  profpedt  pleafe, 
E'er  yet  the  pine  defcendcd  to  the  feas ;, 
E'er  fails  were  fpread  new  oceans  to  explore  ; 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcern'd  for  more, 
Confin'd  their  wifhes  to  their  native  fhore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  mote,   nor 

mound ;  t 

Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  found : 
Nor  fwords  were  forg'd ;  but,  void  of  care  and 
The  foft  creation  flept  away  their  time,      [crime,. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltlefs  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovok'd,  did  fruitful  ftores  allow  : 
Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  ftrawberries  they  fed ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  reft, 
And  falling  acorns  furnifh'd  out  a  feaft, 
The  flowers  unfown  in  fields  and  meadows  reign  *dj 
And  weftern  winds  immortal  Spring  maintaiu'd. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  corn  enfu'd 
From  earth  unafk'd,  nor  wa»  that  earth  renew'd* 
From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  ne£ar  broke  ; 
And  honey  fweating  from  the  pores  of  oak. 


THE  SILVER  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  banifh'd  from  above9 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  filver  age  behold, 
Excelling  brafs,  but  more  excell'd  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Aut'umn,  Winter,  did  appear ; 
And  Spring  was  but  a  ieafon  of  the  year. 
The  fun  his  annual  courfe  obliquely  made, 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarg'd  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  fultry  heats  began  to  glow, 
The  wings  of  winds  were  clogg'd  with  ice  and 
And  fhivering  mortals,  into  houies  driven,  [ihow  y 
Sought  (belter  from  th'  inclemency  of  heaven. 
Thofc  houfes,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  fheds^ 
With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  mofs  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  feed,  the  fruitful  furrows  broke^ 
And  oxen  labuur'd  firft  beneath  the  yoke. 


THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 

To  this  next  came  in  courfe  the  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage* 
Not  impious  yet   <        • 


THE  IRON  AGE, 


—-Hard  ftcel  fucceeded  then ; 
And  flubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 
Truth,  Modeky,  and  Shame;  the  world  forfook  : 
Fraud,  A.varice,  and  Force,  their  places  took. 
Then  fails  were  fpread  to  every  wind  that  blew ; 
Raw  were  the  failors,  and  the  depths  were  new  : 
Trees  rudely  hollow'd,  did  the  waves  fuftain  : 
E'er  fhips  in  triumph  plow'd  the  watery  plain. 
Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  hie  right : 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requir'd  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  (hare; 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  ftore; 
Diog'd  from  her  entrails  firft  the  precious  ore; 
Which  next,  to  hell  the  prudent  God  had  laid} 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  fight  difplav'd  ; 
Thus  curfed  fteel,  and  more  accurfed  gold, 
Gave  mifchief  birth,  and  made  that  miichief  bold  : 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  fteel  afiaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd. 
Now    (brandiuYd  weapons    glittering  in   their 

hands) 

Mankind  is  broken  loofe  from  moral  bands ; 
Nor  rights  of  hofpitality  remain  : 
The  gueft,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him,  is  flain  : 
The  fon-in-law  purfues  the  father's  life  : 
The  wife  her  hufband  mu^ers,  he  the  wife. 
The  ftep-dame  poifon  for  t/ie  fon  prepares, 
The  fon  inquires  into  bis  father's  years. 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns ; 
And  Jufticcj  here  oppreft,  to  heaven  returns. 


THE  GIANTS  WAR. 

Now  were   the   Gods  themfelves  more  fafe 

above: 

Againft  beleaguer'd  heaven  the  giants  move. 
Hillspil'd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie^ 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  fky. 
Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T'  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime  : 
Red  lightning  play'd  along  the  firmament, 
.And  their  demolifiVd  works  to  pieces  rent. 
Sing'dwith  theflames,  and  with  the  bolts  transfix'd, 
With  native  earth  their  bloud  the  rnonfters  mix'dj 
.The  bk)od,  indued  with  animating'heat, 
Bid  in  th'  impregnate  earth  new  fons  beget  : 
They,  like  the  feed  from  which  they  fprung,  ao 
Againft  the  Gods  immortal  hatred  nurft  :     [curft, 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood  ; 
.JExprefling  their  original  from  blood. 
4  Which  when  the  king  of  Gods  beheld  from  high 
(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory, 
What  he  himfelf  had  found  on  earth  of, late, 
l,ycaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat) 
He  iigh'd,  nor  longer  with  his  pity  drove  ; 
But  kindled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove; 
Then  call'd  a  general  council  of  the  Gods; 
.Who,  funimon'd,  iffue  from  their  bleft  abodes, 
Aud  fill  th'  aflembly  with  a  ihining  train, 
A  way  there  is,  in  heaven's  expanded  plain, 
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Which,  when  the  fkies  are  clear,  is  feen  below, 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know. 
The  ground- work  is  of  ftars ;  through  which  the 
Lies  open  to  the  thunderer's  abode.  [road 

The  Gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around, 
And  on  the  right  and  left  the  palace  bound  ; 
The  commons  where  they  can  ;  the  nobler  fort, 
With  winding  doors  wide  open,  front  the  court* 
This  place,  as  far  as  earth  with  heaven  may  vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Louvre  of  the  fky. 
When  all  were  plac'd    in  feats  distinctly  known, 
And  he  their  father  had  affurn'd  the  throne, 
Upon  his  ivory  fceptre  firft  he  leant, 
Then  (hook  his  head,  that  (hook  the  firmament  t 
Air,  earth,  and  feas;  obey'd  th*  almighty  nod; 
And,  with  a  general  fear,  confefs'd  the  God. 
At  length  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  filence,  and  the  powers  befpoke  : 

I  was  not  more  concern'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  univerfal  Hate 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  fkies  were  ready  to  embrace  '. 
F«>r,  though  the  foe  was  fierce,  the  feeds  of  all 
Rebellion  fprung  from  one  original : 
Now  whereioever  ambient  waters  glide; 
All  are  corrupt,  and  all  muft  be  deftroy'd. 
Let  me  this  holy  proteftatiori  make : 
By  hell  and  Hell's  inviolable  lake, 
I  try'd  whatever  in  the  Godhead  lay,  *V: 

But  gangren'd  members  muft  b'e  lopt  away,       V 
Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay,      j 
There  dwells  below  a  race  of  demi-gods, 
Of  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods : 
Who,  though  not  worthy  yet  in  heaven  to  live, 
Let  them  at  leaft  enjoy  that  earth  we  give. 
Can  thefe  be  thought  fecurely  lodg'd  below, 
When  I  myfelf,  who  no  fuperior  know, 
I,  who  have  heaven  and  earth  at  my  command, 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon's  hand  ? 

At  this  a  murmur  through  the  iynod  went^ 
And  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punifhmcnt. 
Thus$  when  cdnfpiring  traitors  dar'd  to  doom 
The  falj  of  Csefar,  and  in  him  of  Rome, 
The  nations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear  ; 
All  anxious  for  their  earthly  thunderer : 
Nor  was  their  care,  O  Csefar,  iefs  cfteem'd 
By   thee,    than   that   of    heaven    for  Jove  wa"i 

deem'd : 

Who  with  his  handj  and  voice,  did  firft  reftraia 
Their  murmurs,  then  refurh'd  his  fpcech  again, 
The  Gods  to  filence  were  compos'd,  and  late 
With  reverence  due  to  his  fuperior  ftate. 

Cancel  your  pious  cares;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  juftice,  and  to  me. 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judgments  were, 
Remairfa  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamours  of  this  vile  degenerate  age, 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th  opprelfor's  rage, 
Had  reach' J  the  ftars ;  I  will  defcend,  faid  I, 
In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie. 
Difguis'd  in  human  ihape,  I  travel'd  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  I  heard,  I  found, 
O'er.MienalusI  took  myfteepy  way, 
By  caverns  infamous  for  beafts  of  prey  ; 
Tij 
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1  hen  crofs'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  fliade, 

More  infamous  by  curft  Lycaou  made  : 

Dark  night  had  cover'd  heaven  and  earth,  before 

I  enccr'd  his  unhofpitable  door. 

Juft  at  my  entrance,  I  difplay'd  the  fig n 

That  fomewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 

The  proftrate  people  pray,  the  tyrant  grius ; 

And,  adding  prophanation  to  his  fins, 

Til  try,  faid  he,  and  if  a  God  appear, 

To  prove  his  deity  ihall  coft  him  dear. 

*  J'was  lare ;  the  gracelefswretch  my  death  prepares, 

"When  1  ihould  loundly  fleep,  oppreft  with  cares : 

This  dire  experiment  he  chofe,to  prove 

If  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove  : 

But  firll  he  had  refolv'd  to  tafte  my  power  : 

Not  long,  before,  buc  in  a  lucklefs  hour, 

Some  legates  fent  from  the  Molofiian  (late, 

Were  on  a  peaceful  errand  come  to  treat : 

Of  thefe  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flefb, 

And  lays  the  mangled  morfeb  in  a  difli : 

Some  part  he  roafts,  and  ferves  it  up  fo  drcft, 

And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feaft. 

Aljv'd  with  difdain,thc  rable  I  o'erturn'd; 

.And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  burn'd. 

The  tyrant  in  a  fright,  for  (belter  gains 

The  neighbouring  fields,andfcours  along  the  plain*. 

Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have  (poke, 

ii'it  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forfook. 

About  his  liys  the  gather'd  foam  he  churns^,      ** 

And,    breathing  flaughter,    ftill  with  rage  heC 

But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns,  j"  burns,  J 

His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 

Cleaves  to  his  back  ;  a  famifli'd  face  he  bears  j 

His  arms  delcend,  his  (boulders  fink  away, 

To  multiply  his  legs  for  chace  of  prey. 

He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoarinels  remains, 

And  the  fame  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 

His  eyes  ftill  fparkle  in  a  narrower  fpace, 

His  jaws  retain  the  grin  and  violence  of  his  lace. 

This  was  a  fingle  ruin,  but  not  one 
Pcfervcs  fo  jwft  a  punifliment  alone. 
Mankind  '»  a  monfter,  and  th*  ungodly  tiroes^ 
Confederate  into  guilt,  or  fworn  to  crimes- 
Ail  are  alike  involv'd  in  ill,  and  all 
Mud  by  the  fame  relentlefs  fury  fall. 

Thus  ended  he ;  the  greater  Gods  afFent,       ") 
By  clamours  urging  his  fevere  intent ; 
The  lefs  fill  up  the  cry  for  punimment.  j 

Yet  (till  with  pity  they  remember  man  j 
And  mourn  as  much  as  heavenly  fpirits  can. 
They  afk,  when  thofe  were  loft  of  human  birth, 
\Vhat  he  would  do  with  all  his  wafte  of  earth  i 
If  his  difpeopicd  world  he  would  refign 
To  beafts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line  ? 
Neglcded  altars  muft  no  longer  (moke, 
If  none  were  left  to  worfhip  and  invoke. 
To  whom  the  father  of  the  Gods  rcply'd :  •) 

Lay  that  uunecelTary  fear  afide  : 
Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide.  j 

I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  firft,  and  tiy  my  (kill  again. 

Already  had  he  tofs'd  the  flaming  brand,        ") 
And  roll'd  the  thunder  in  his  fpacious  hand  j       £ 
to  difchargc,ou  ica»  and  land  :  j 


But  ftopt,  for  fear  thus  violently  drirorr 
The  fparks  (bould  catch  the  axle-tree  of  heareav 
Remembering,  in  the  Fates,  a  time  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  afpire, 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  flibuld  burn, 
And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artillery  thus  difmiis'd,  he  bent 
HU  thoughts  to  fome  fecurer  puuiihment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watery  deluge  down  ; 
And,  what  he  durft  not  burn,  refolves  to  drown. 
The   northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,  he 

binds ; 

With  all  the  race  of  cloud-difpelling  winds : 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror  brings; 
And  fogs  are  Ibaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  dreams  he  pours; 
His~head  and  rheumy  eyes  diftil  in  (bowers. 
With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow  : 
And  lazy  mifts  are  lowering  on  his  brow, 
Still  as  he  (wept  along,  with  his  clench'd  fift, 
He  fqucez'd  the  clouds;    th'  imprilon'd   clouds 

refill  : 

The  fides,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  refound ; 
And  (bowers  enlarg'd  come  pouring  on  the  ground, 
Then  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  fupply, 
To  feed  the  clouds  impetuous  rain  defcrends ; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burthen  bends  l 
Defrauded  clowns  dej^re  their  perifli'd  grain; 
And  the  long  labouro'of  the  year  are  vain. 
Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heaven  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down  : 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  feas  he  craves, 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  watery  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods, 
Who  roll  from  moffy  caves,  their  moift,  abodes ; 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill : 
To  whom  in  brief  he  thus  imparts  his  will : 

Small  exhortation  needs;  your  powers  employ  : 
And  this  bad  world  (fo  Jove  requires)  deftroy. 
Let  loofe  the  rein*  to  aU  your  watery  (tore : 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door~ 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 
And  proudly  fwelling  with  their  new  command, 
Remove  the  living  ftoncathat  ftopp'd  their  way, 
And,  gufhing  from  their  fource,  augment  the  fca. 
Then,  wkh  his  mace,  their  monarch  ftruck  the 

ground  : 

With  inward  treniblingearrh  receiv'd  the  wound  ; 
And  rifing  ftreams  a  ready  paflage  found. 
Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain  : 
Then,  ruftung  onwards,  with  a  Iweepy  Iway, 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
Nor  fafe  their  dwellings'  were;  for,  lap'd  byfloods 
Their  houfes  fell  upon  their  houlehold  Gods. 
The  folid  piles,  too  ftrongly  built  to  fall, 
High  o'er  their  heads  behold  a  watery  wall. 
Now  feas  and  earth  were  in  conf ufion  loft ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coaft. 
One  climbs  a  cliff;  one  in  his  boat  is  borne, 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  fow'd  his  cor 
Others  o'er  the  chimney  tops  and  turrets  rowy 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  rneads  bdow  •    - 
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Or,  downward  driven,  they  bruife  the  tender  vine ; 
Or,  tofs'd  aloft,  are  knock'd  againft  a  pine. 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cropp'd  the  grafs, 
The  monfters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  place. 
Tnfulting  Nertids  on  the  cities  ride, 
And  wondering  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  mafts  of  mighty  oaks, they  brou2e  ; 
And  thrir  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  fwims  among  the  iheep; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep  : 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar  : 
The  flag  fwims  fafter  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain, 
Defpair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  diftin&ion  know, 
And  level'd  nature  lies  opprefs'd  below,. 
The  moft  of  mortals  perifh  in  the  flood, 
The  f  hi  all  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food.       , 
A  mountain  of  ftupendous  height  there  {lands 
Betwixt  th'  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands. 
The  bound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields  they 

were, 

But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear  : 
Parnaffus  in  its  nature,  whofe  forky  rife       [ikies. 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  aad  mates  the  lofty 
High  on  the  fumtnit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  -wafting  moor 'd  his  little  fkiff. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  periftfd  man  ;  they  two  were  human'kind. 
The  mountain  nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore, 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  moft  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  moft  fincere  and  holy  woman  fhe. 

When  Jupiter,  furveying  earth  from  high, 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie, 
That,  where  fo  many  millions  lately  liv'd, 
But  two,  the  beft  of  either  ?<?x,furviv'd, 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind  ;  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  fldes ; 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven 
Difcover  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  to  heaven. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  iea,  and  fmooths  its  furrow'd  face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears,  J 

Above  the  waves  :  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears;       > 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears.          j 
The  fovereign  bids  him  peaceful  founds  infpire, 
And  give  the  waves  the  fignal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  fhell  he  t^kes,  whofe  narrow  vent 
Grows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent ;         [found, 
Then  gives  it   breath  ;  the  blaft,  wifh  doubling 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 
The  fun  firft  heard  it,  in  his  earthly  Eaft, 
And  met  the  rattling  echoes  in  the  Weft. 
The  waters,  liftening  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  fummons,  and  forfake  the  fhore. 
A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears; 
And  earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  vitege  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  leas  from  upper  grounds: 
The  ftreams,  but  juft  contain  'd  within  their  bounds, 
By  flow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl  j 
And  earth  increafes  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear, 
Which  mud  on  their  tiifhonour'cS  branches  bear. 


At  length  the  world  was  all  reftor'd  to  view, 
Jut  deiolate,  and  of  a  fickly  hue  : 
Mature  behtld  herfelf,  and  ftood  aghaft, 
A  difmal  dcfert,  and  a  Clent  wafte. 
,Vhich  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look, 
kheld,  he  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrha  fpoke  : 
Oh  wife,  oh  lifter,  oh  of  all  thy  kind 
The  heft,  ai*d  only  creature  left  behind, 
Jy  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  dangers  join'd  ; 
Of  multitudes,-  who  breath'd  the  common  air, 
We  two  remain  ;  a  fpecies  in  a  pair  : 
The  reft  the  feas  have  fwallow'd ;  nor  have  we 
iv'n  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  clouds  are  ftill  above;  and,  while  1  fpeak, 
A  fecund  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 
Should  I  be  ihatch'd  from  hence,  and  thou  reO 
main,  ( 

Without  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain,  f 

riow  could"  ft  thou  fuch  a  wretched  life  fuftain  ?  J 
Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  loft,  the  fea 
That  buryM  her  I  lov'd,  fiiould  bury  me. 
Oh  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inlpire, 
And  make  me  heir  of  his  informing  fire, 
That  fo  1  might  abolifh'd  man  retrieve, 
And  perifh'd  people  in  new  fouls  might  live  ! 
But  Heaven  is  pleas'd,  nor  ought  we  to  complain, 
That  we  th'  examples  of  mankind,  remain. 
He  faid  :  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears, 
And  then  invoke  the  Gods  with  pious  prayers. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  grief, 
From  facred  oracles  they  feek  relief : 
And  to  Cephifus'  brook  their  way  pr.rfue  : 
The  ftream  was  troubled*  but  the  ford  they  knew. 
With  living  waters  in  the  fountain  bred,  "j 

They  fprinkle   firft  their   garments  and  their/ 
head,  t" 

Then  took  the  way  which  to  the  temple  led.     3 
The  roofs  were  all  dcfil'd  with  mofs  and  mire, 
The  defert  altars  void  of  folemn  fire. 
Before  the  gradual  proftrate  they  ador'd, 
The  pavement  kifsM,  and  thus  the  faint  implor'cL 
O  righteous  Themis,  if  the  pbwers  abovje 
By  prayers  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love  ; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind  ; 
If  yet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be  kind  ; 
Tell  how  we. may  reflore,  by  iccond  birth, 
Mankind,  and  people  tlefohted  earth. 
Then  thus  the  gracious  Goddefs,  nodding,  faic! ; 
Depart,  and  with  your  veftments  veil  your  head  : 
And  (looping  lowly  down,  with  loofen'd  zones, 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty  mo 
ther's  bones. 

Amaz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder  fbnd, 
Till  Pyrrha  firft  refus'd  the  dire  command. 
Forbid  it  heaven,  faid  flic,  that  I  fhouldtear 
Thofe  holy  relics  from  the  fepulchre. 
They  ponder'd  the  myfterious  words  again, 
For  ibme  new  fcnfe ;  and  long  they  fought  in  ira 
At  length  Deucalion  clear'd  his  cloudy  brow, 
And  faid,  The  dark  senigma  will  allow 
A  meaning*  which  if  well  I  underfianc!, 
From  facrilege  will  free  the  God's  command  ^ 
This  earth  our  mighty  mother  is,  tfce  ftouei 
In  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones  : 
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Th«fe  we  muft  caft  behind.    With  hope,  and  fear. 

The  woman  did  the  new  folution  hear : 

The  man  diffidcs  in  his  own  augury, 

And  doubts  the  Gods ;  yet  both  relolve  to  try. 

Defcending  from  the  mount,  they  firft  unbind 

Their  vcfts,  and  veil'd  they  caft  the  ftones  behind  : 

The  ftones  (a  miracle  to  mortal  view, 

But  lopg  tradition  makes  it  pafs  for  true) 

Did  firlt  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 

And  fuppled  into  foftncfr  as  they  fell  : 

Then  twell'd,  and  fuelling  by  degrees  grew  warm; 

And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form  ; 

Jmperfcdi  (hapes,  in  marble  fuch  are  feen, 

When  the  rude  chiflel  does  the  man  begin  ; 

While  yet  the  roughnefsof  the  ftone  remains, 

Without  the  rifing  mufcles  of  the  vein*. 

The  fappy  part%  and  next  refembling  juice, 

"Were  turn'd  to  moifture,  for  the  body's  ufe  : 

Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nouriihment : 

The  reft,  too  folid  to  receive  a  bent, 

Converts  to  bones;  and  what  was  once  a  vein, 

Its  former  nanie  and  nature  did  retain. 

By  help  of  power  divine,  in  little  fpace, 

What  the  man  threw  affum'd  a  manly  face ; 

And  vyhat  the  wife,  renew'd  a  female  race. 

J-Jence  we  derive  our  nature,  born  to  bear 

Laborious  life,  and  harden'd  into  care. 

The  reft  of  animal*,  from  teeming  earth 
Froduc'd,  in  various  forms  receiv'd  their  birth. 
The  native  moifture,  in  its  clofe  retreat, 
Dipeftcd  hy  the  fun's  aetherial  heat, 
Ab  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed : 
Then  fwell'd,  and  quicken'd  by  the  vita.1  feed. 
And  fome  in  lefs,  and  forne  in  longer  fpace, 
Were  ripen'd  into  form,  and  {ook  a  feveral  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
And  fecks  with  ebbing  tides  his  ancient  bed, 
The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  fire  is  wa/m'd ; 
A  nd  crufted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are  form'd  : 
Thefe,  when  they  turn   the  glebe,  the  peafants 

find  : 

forr.e  rude,  and  yet  unfinifh'd  in  their  kind  : 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth ; 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifelefs  c.arth. 

For  he  at  and  moifture  when  in  bodies  join'd, 
The  temper  that  refults  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes;  and,  fighting  till  they  mix, 
Thtir  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
'J  HUB  nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  dlfcord,  and  with  fruitful  wars. 

From  hence  the  (urfacc  o£  the  ground  with 

mud 

And  dime  befrncar'd  (the  fseces  o(  the  flood) 
Receiv'd  the  rays  of  heaven ;  and,  fucking  in 
The  iecds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin  : 
Some  were  of  fcveral  forts  produc'd  before; 
Jiut  of  new  monfters  earth  created  more, 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  (he  brought  to  light 
Thee,  Python  .too,   the  wondering  world 


And  the  ntw  nations,  with  fo  dire  a  Cg 
So  monftrous  was  bis  bulk,  fo  large  a  fpace 
Did  hu  vaft  body  and  long  train  embrace  : 
Whom  Phoebus  balking  on  a  bank  efr-y'd, 
$'er  now  the  Gt*d  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 


t  "> 

orld  tor 
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But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain  goat ; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  (hoot. 
Though  every  (haft  took  place,  he  fpent  the~> 

ftore  / 

Of  his  full  quiver ;   and  'twas  long  before          f 
Th'  expiring  ferpent  wallow'd  in  his  gore.         J 
Then,  to  preferve  the  fame  of  fuch  a  deed, 
For  Python  flain,  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  mafterftiip  fhould  ftrive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  fteeds  and  chariots  drive. 
The  prize  was  fame,  in  witnefs  of  renown, 
An  oaken  garland  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  born  ; 
But  every  green  alike  for  Phoebus  worn, 
Did.,  with  promifcuous  grace,  his  flowing 

adorn. 
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THE    TRANSFORMATION    OP   DAPHNE    INTQ 
A    LAUREL. 

The  firft  and  faireft  of  his  loves  was  flic, 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid,  forc'd  him  to  defire  : 
Daphne  her  name ;  and  Peneus  was  her  fire. 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  that  new  fuccefs  attends. 
He  fees  the  {tripling;,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thus  infults  him  :  Thou  lafcivious  boy, 
Are  arms  like  thefe  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  fuch  achievements  are  my  proper  claim, 
Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim  : 
Refiftlefs  are  my  fhafts ;  and  Python  late, 
In  fuch  a  feather'd  death,  has  found  his  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by  ; 
With  that  the  feeble  fouls  of  lovers  fry. 
To  whom  the  fon  of  Venus  thus  reply'd  : 
Phoebus,  thy  (hafts  are  f»re  on  all  befide ; 
But  mine  on  Phoebus :    mine  the  fame  (hall  be 
Of  all  thy  conquefts,  when  I  conquer  thee. 

He    faid;    and,    (baring,   fwiftly  wing'd   his 

flight ; 

Nor  ftopt,  but  on  FarnafTus'  airy  height. 
Two  different  fliafts  -he  from  his  quiver  draws ; 
One  to  repel  defire,  and  one  to  caufe. 
One  {haft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold, 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold ; 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whofe  bafe  allay 
Provokes  difdain,  and  drives  defire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  againft  the  nymph  he  dreft  ; 
But  with  the  fharp  transfix'd  Apollo's  breaft. 

Th'  enamour'd  Deity  purfues  the  chacc  ; 
The  fcornful  damfel  ihuns  his  loath'd  embrace. 
In  hunting  beafts  of  prey  her  youth  employs, 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys  : 
With  naked  neck  fhe  goes,  and  (boulders  bare, 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair : 
By  many  fuitors  fought,  (he  mocks  their  pains, 
And  ftill  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains : 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride. 
She  fhuns,  and  hates  the  joys  (he  never  try'd  : 
On  wild*  and  wood  (he  fixes  her  defire, 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  infpire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft :     Thou  ow'ft,  faj^ 

he, 
A  hufbanu  to  thyfelf,  a  fo.i  to  me,. 
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f&e,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed ; 
She  glows  with  blufhes,  and  fhe  hangs  her  head  : 
Then,  cafting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms, 
Soothes  him  with  blandifhments  and  filial  charms: 
Give  me,  my  lord,  fhe  faid,  to  lie  and  die 
A  fpotlefs  maid,  without  the  marriage  tie. 
"*Tis  but  a  fmall  requeft  :    I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before. 
The  good  old  fire  was  foften'd  to  confent ; 
But  faid,  her  wifh  would  prove  her  puniftiment : 
For  fo  much  youth,  and  fo  much  beauty  join'd, 
Oppos'd  the  ftate  which  her  defires  defign'd. 

The  God  of  light,  afpiring  to  her  bed,  *1 

Hopes  what  he  feeks,  with  flattering  fancies/ 

fed,  l" 

And  is  by  his  own  oracles  mifled.  J 

And  as  in  empty  fields  the  ftubble  burns, 
Or  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns, 
Their  ufelefs  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw, 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row  ; 
So  burns  the  God,  confuming  in  defire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breaft  the  fruitlefs  fire. 
Her  well-turn'd  neck  he  view'd  (her  neck  was 

bare) 

And  on  her  fhoulders  Tier  difheveFd  hair : 
Oh,  were  it  comb'd,  faid  he,  with  what  a  grace 
Would  every  waving  curl  become  her  face  1 
He  view'd  her  eyes,  like  heavenly  lamps  that 

fhone^ 

He  view'd  her  lips,  too  fweet  to  view  alone, 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breaft. 
He  praifes  all  he  fees ;  and,  for  the  reft, 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unfeen  are  beft. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damfel  fled  away, 
Nor  did  for  thefe  alluring  fpceches  ftay. 
Stay,  nymph,  he  cry'd,  I  follow,  not  a  foe. 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe ; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten'd  lamb  re--j 

moves, 

And  f;  cm  purfuing  falcons  fearful  doves.  S. 

Thou  fhunn'ft  a  God,  and  fhunn'ft  a  God  that  [ 

loves.  J 

Ah,  left  fome  thorn  fhould  pierce  thy  tender  foot, 
Or  thou  fhould'ft  fall,  in  flying  my  purfuit, 
To  fharp,  uneven  ways  thy  fteps  decline  ; 
Abate  thy  fpeed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  thinik  from  •whom  thou  doft  fo  rafhly  fly : 
Nor  bafely  born,  nor  fhepherd's  fwain  am  I. 
Perhaps  thou  know'ft  not  my  fuperior  ftate  ; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos,  obey  ; 
Thefe  hands  the  Patareian  fceptre  fway. 
The  King  of  Gods  begot  me  :    yhat  fliall  be, 
Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  fee. 
Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  charming  lyre  ; 
Sweet  notes  and  heavenly  numbers  I  infpire. 
Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But,  ah !  more  deadly  his,  who  pierc'd  my  heart. 
Medicine  is  mine :  what  herbs  and  fimples  groWl 
In  fields  and  forefts,  all  their  powers  I  know ;     £ 
And  am  the  great  phyfician  call'd  below.  J 

Alas,  that  fields  and  forefts  can  afford 
Ho  remedies  to  heal  their  love-fick  lord  ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails; 
"  his  own  phyfic  the  p hyfidan  fails, 


pace;£ 
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She  heard  not  half,  fo  furioufly  flic  flies; 
And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Fear  gave  her  wings ;  and,  as  fhe  fled,  the  wind, 
Increafing,  fpread  her  flowing  hair  behind, 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view, 
Which  made  the  God  more  eager  to  purfue. 
The  God  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly  bent 
To  lofe  his  time  in  empty  compliment ; 
But,  led  by  love,  and  fir'd  by  fuch  a  fighr, 
Impetuoufly  purfued  his  near  delight. 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound,  flipt  fr,->m 

far, 

Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  courfe  the  fearful  hare, 
She  in  her, fpeed  does  all  her  fafety  lay ; 
And  he  with  double  fpeed  purfues  the  prey, 
O'er-runs  her  at  the  fitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix  : 
She    'fcapes,    and  for   the  neighbouring   covert 

ftrives, 

And,  gaining  fhelter,  doubts  if  yet  fhe  lives  : 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Such  was  the  God,  and  fuch  the  flying  fair  : 
She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  fwiftly  move  ; 
But  -he  more  fwiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love. 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chace  ; 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer 
And  juft  is  faftening  ojj  the  wifli'd  embrace. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright, 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  fo  long  a  flight; 
And  now  defpairinp,  caft  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  ftreams  of  her  paternal  brook : 
Oh,  help,  fhe  cry'd,  in  this  extremeft  need, 
If  Water-Gods  are  Deities  indeed  : 
Gape,  earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  intomb  ; 
Or   change   my  form,   whence   all   my  forrows 

come. 

Scarce  had  fhe  firiifli'd,  when  her  feet  fhe  found 
Benuwb'd  with  cold,  and  faften'd  to  the  ground  : 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows; 
Her  hair  to  leaves;  her  arms  extend  to  boughs  : 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone  : 
The  fmoothnefs  of  her  flcin  remains  alone. 
Yet  Phcebus  loves  her  Aill ;  and,  ceding  round 
Her  bole  his  arms,  fome  little  warmth  he  found , 
The  tree  ftill  panted  in  th'  unfinifti'd  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heav'd  her  heart. 
He  fix'd  hi*  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind  : 
It  fwerv'd  afide,  and  Jiis  embrace  declin'd. 
To  whom  the  God  :    Becaufe  thou  canft  not  be 
My  miftrefs,  I  efpoufe  thee  for  my  tree  : 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  -renown  ; 
The  dcathlefs  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  fhak  the  F.oman  feflivals  adorn  ; 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  viiflors  worn. 
Thou  fhalt  returning  Crefar's  triumph  grace, 
When  pomps  fhall  in  a  long  proceflion  pals  ; 
Wreath  d  on  the  poft,  before  his  palace  wait, 
And -be  the  facred  guardian  of  the  gate  : 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jove, 
Unfading  as  th'  immortal  powers  above  : 
And  as  the  locks  of  Plxebus  are  unfhorn, 
So  fhall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn. 
The  grateful  tree  was  pleas'd  with  what  he  faids 
And  ftiook  the  fhady  honours  of  her  head. 
T  ii' 


*** 
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THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    IO    INTO 
AN    HEIFER. 


An  ancient  foreft  in  Thcflalia  grows, 
Which  Tcmpc's  pleafant  valley  does  inclofe  : 
Through  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  courfe, 
From  Pindus  rolling  with  impetuous  force  : 
Mifts  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arife, 
And  deadly  damps  inclofe  the  cloudy  fldes; 
Perpetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood, 
And  founds  of  waters  deaf  the  neighbourhood  : 
Deep,  in  a  rocky  cave,  he  makes  abode : 
A  manfion,  proper  for  a  mourning  God. 
Here  he  gives  audience ;  iffuing  out  .decrees 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  Deities. 
On  this  occafion,  hither  they  refort, 
To  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their  court ; 
All  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 
His  daughter's  honour,  or  lament  her  fate. 
Sperchacus,  crown'd  with  poplar,  firft  appears ; 
Then  old  Apldanus  came  crown'd  with  years ; 
Enipeus,  turbulent ;  Amphryfos,  tame  ; 
And  ./Eas  laft,  with  lagging  waters,  came. 
Then  of  his  kindred  brooks  a  numerous  throng 
Condole  his  lofs,  and  bring  their  urns  along. 
Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  watery  train, 
That  fill'd  his  flood,  or  milled  with  the  main, 
But  Inachus,  who,  in  his  cave  alone, 
"Wept  not  another's  lofles,  but  his  own  ; 
For  his  dear  lo,  whether  ftray'd  or  dead, 
To  him  uncertain,  doubtful  tears  he  ftied. 
He  fought  her  through  the  world,  but  fought  in 

vain ; 

And,  no  where  finding,  rather  fear'd  her  flain. 
Her,  juft  retiiroing  from  her  father's  brook, 
Jnve  had  beheld,  with  a  defiring  look ; 
And,  oh,  fair  daughter  of  the  flood,  he  faid, 
"Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Happy  whoever  ihall  thofe  charms  pofiefs! 
The  King  of  Gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  lefs) 
Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  {hades,  to  fhun 
The  fcorching  rays  of  the  meridian  fun. 
Hot  fhalt  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grove 
Alone,  without  a  guide;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
N<»  puny  power;  but  he,  whofe  high  command} 
Is  unconfin'd,  who  rules  the  feas  and  land,          C 
And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  hand.  j 

Oh,  fly  not  (for  fhe  fled  from  his  embrace 
O'er  Lerna's  paftures)  :    he  purfued  the  chace 
Along  the  {hades  of  the  I  yrczean  plain  : 
At  Itngrji  the  God  who  never  aiks  in  vain, 
Invoiv'd  with  vapours,  imitating  night,  "") 

Both  air  and  earth  ;   and  then  fupprefs'd  her  C 
flight ;  [delight,  f 

And,  mingling  force  with  love,  enjoy'd  the  full.} 
Mean-time  the  jealous  Juno,  from  on  high, 
Survcy'd  the  fruittul  fields  of  Arcady  ; 
And  wonder 'd,  that  the  mift  fhould  over-run 
The  face  of  day-litjht,  and  obfcure  the  fun. 
No  natural  caule  fhe  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs, 
Or  marfliy  lowland",  to  produce  the  fogs  : 
Then  round  the  fides  fhs  fought  for  Jupiter, 
Jief  faith  ids  hufband  ;  hut  no  Jove  <vas  there. 
Sufneciing  now  the  vrorft,  Or  I,  (he  faid, 
Am  much  iniiUkcii,  or  am  much  betray 'd. 


With  fury  fhe  precipitate*  her  r%hr,  "J 

Difpels  the  fhadows  of  diffembled  night, 

And  to  the  day  reftores  his  native  light.  j 

Th'  almighty  leacher,  careful  to  prevent 

The  confequence,  forefeeing  her  defcent, 

Transforms  his  miftrefs  in  a  trice  :    and  now, 

[n  lo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow. 

So  fleek  her  flcin,  Co  faultlefs  was  her  make, 

Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleafure  take, 

To  fee  fo  fair  a  rival  of  her  love  ; 

And  what  fhe  was,  a.nd  whence,  inquir'd  of  Jove: 

Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree  ? 

The  God,  half-caught,  was  forc'd  upon  a  lie ; 

And  faid,  fhe  fprung  from  earth.     She  took  the 

word, 

And  begg'd  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her  lord. 
"What  fhould  he  do  ?    'twas  equal  fhame  to  Jove, 
Or  to  relinquifh,  or  betray  his  love  : 
Yet  to  refufe  fo  flight  a  gift,  would  be 
But  more  t'  increaje  his  confort's  jealovify. 
Thus  fear  and  love  by  turns  his  heart  affail'd  ; 
And  ftronger  love  had  fure  at  length  prevail'd ; 
But  ibme  faint  hope  remain'd,  his  jealous  queen 
Had  not  the  miftrefs  through  the  heifer  feen. 
The  cautious  Goddefs,  of  her  gift  pofleft, 
Yet  harbour'd  anxious  thoughts  within  her  breaft; 
As  fhe  who  knew  the  falfehood  of  her  Jove, 
And  juftly  fear'd  fome  new  relapfe  of  love  ; 
Which  to  prevent,  and  to  fecure  her  care, 
To  trufty  Argus  fhe  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  ftars  the  ikies) 
Was  compafs'd  round,  and  wore  an  hundred 
But  two,  by  turns,  their  lids  in  flumber  fteep  ; 
The  reft  on  duty  ftill  their  ftatibn  keep ; 
Nor  could  the  tetal  conftellation  flecp. 
Thus,  ever  prefent  to  his  eyes  and  mind, 
His  charge  was  ftill  before  him,  though  behind. 
In  fields  he  fuffer'd  her  to  feed  by  day ; 
But,  when  the  fetting  fun  to  night  gave  way, 
The  captive  cow  he  liimmon'd  with  a  call, 
And  drove  her  back,  and  ty'd  her  to  the  ftall. 
On  leaves  of  trees,  and  bitter  herbs,  ftie  fed  : 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  : 
So  hardly  lodg'd  :    arid,  to  digeft  her  food, 
She    drank  from  troubled ^ftreams,  defil'd  with 

mud. 

Her  woeful  ftory  fain  fhe  would  have  told, 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to  hold : 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow'd  : 
She   ftrove   to  fpeak  :     fhe  fpoke  not,   but  fhc> 

low'd. 

Affrighted  with  the  noife,  fhe  look'd  around, 
And  leem'd  t'  inquire  the  author  of  the  found. 

Once  on  the  banks  where  often  fhe  had  play'd 
(Her  father's  banks)  (he  came,  and  there  furvey'4 
Her  altcr'd  vifage,  and  her  branching  head  ; 
And,  flatting  from  herfelf,  fhe  would  have  fled. 
Her  fellow-nymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  difguife. 
Ev'n  Inachus  himfelf  was  ignorant; 
And,  in  his  daughter,  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  follow'd  where  her  fellows  went,  as  fhe 
Were  ftill  a  partner  ef  the  company  : 
They  ftrolce  her  neck  :    the  gentle  heifer  ftands^ 
And  her  neck  offers  to  their  ftroking  hands. 
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Her  father  gave  her  grafs :    the  grafs  (lie  took,  T 
And  lick'd  his  palms,  and  caft  a  piteous  look  ;    | 
And,  in  the  language  of  her  eyes,  fhe  fpoke.      j 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  and  alk'd  relief; 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  (he  tells  her  grief; 
Which,  with  her  foot,  {he  makes  him  undtrftand, 
And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  fand. 
Ah,  wretched  me  !  her  mournful  father  cry'd  : 
She,  with  a  figh,  to  "wretched  me  reply'd. 
About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he  threw, 
And  wept ;  and  then  thefe  tender  words  enfue  : 
And  art  thou  (he,  whom  I  have  fought  around 
The  world,  and  have  at  length  fo  ladly  found  ? 
So  found,  is  worfe  than  loft  :    with  mutual  words 
Thou  anfwer'ft  not ;  no  voice'  thy  tongue  affords ; 
But  fighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  bread ; 
And  fpeech  deny'd,  by  lowing  is  exprefs'd. 
Unknowing,  I  prepar'd  thy  bridal  bed, 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  iffue  fed  : 
But  now  the  hufband  of  a  herd  muft  be 
Thy  mate,  and  bellowing  fons  thy  progeny. 
Oh,  were  1  mortal,  death  might  bring  relief ! 
But  now  my  God-head  but  extends  my  grief ; 
Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  fee ; 
And  makes  me  curfe  my  immortality. 
More  had  he  faid ;  but,  fearful  of  her  (lay, 
The  ftarry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 
To  fome  frefti  pafture ;  on  a  hilly  height 
He  fate  himfelf,  and  kept  her  ftill  in  fight. 


THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORMED  INTO  A 
PEACOCK'S  TRAIN. 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  fufferings  bear  ; 
But  call'd  in  hafte  his  airy  meflenger? 
The  fon  of  Mai'a,  with  fevere  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  fet  her  free. 
With  all  his  'harnefs,  foon  the  God  was  fped ; 
His  flying  hat  was  faften'd  on  his  head ; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung  ;  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  fnaky  wand  : 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound ; 
And,  in  the  moment,  (hoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  fight,  the  crafty  God 
His  wings  difmifs'd,  but  ftill  retain'd  his  rod  : 
That  fleep-procuring  wand  wife  Hermes  took, 
But  made  it  feem  to  fight  a  (hepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control ; 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  fiily  ftole. 
Clad  like  a  country  fwain,  he  pip'd  and  fung. 
And,  playing,  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 

"With  pleafure  Argus  the  mufician  heeds, 
But  wonders  much  at  thofe  new  vocal  reeds ; 
And  whofoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,  faid  he,       *^ 
Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me  :        / 
This  hill  has  brouze  for  them,  and  (hade  for  f 
thee.  3 

The  God,  who  was  with  cafe  induc'd  to  climb. 
Began  difcourfe,  to  pafs  away  the  time  ; 
And  ftill  betwixt  his  tuneful  pipe  he  plies; 
And  watch'd  his  hour,  to  clofe  the  keeper's  eyes. 
With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake, 
£Jct  fufitring  all  his  eyes  repofe  to  take 


I 


And  afk'd  the  ftranger,  who  did  reeds  invent, 
And  whence  became  fo  rare  an  inftrument. 


THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    SYRINX   INTO 
REEDS. 

Then  Hermes  thus :    a  nymph  of  late  there 

was, 

Whofe  heavenly  form  her  fellows  did  furpafs : 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains ; 
Belov'd  by  Deities,  ador'd  by  fwains  : 
Syrinx  her  name,  by  Sylvans  oft  purfu'd  ; 
As  oft  fhe  did  the  loftful  Gods  delude  ;    • 
The  rural  and  the  wood-land  powers  difdainM ; 
With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  maimain'd: 
Like  Phoebe  clad,  ev'n  Phoebe's  fefr  (he  feems, 
So  tall,  fo  ftr^ight,  fuch  well-proportioned  limbs: 
The  niceft  eye  did  no  di^inction  know, 
But  that  the  Goddefs  bore  a  golden  bow  : 
Diftinguifh'd  thus,  the  fight  (he  cheated  too. 
Defcending  from  Lycaeus,  Pan  admires 
The  matchlefs  nymph,  and  burns  with  new  de- 
fires. 

A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore; 
And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implore. 
But,  ere  he  thus  began,  (he  took  her  flight, 
So  fwift,  (he  was  already  out  of  fight ; 
Nor  ftay'd  to  hear  the  courtfhip  of  the  God, 
But  beat  her  courfe  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood : 
There  by  the  river  ftopt,  and  tir'd  before, 
Relief  from  water-nymphs  her  prayers  implore, 
Now  while  the  luftful  God,   with  fpeedy 

pace, 

Juft  thought  to  drain  her  in  a  ftri&  embrace 
He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rifing  on  the 

place : 

And  while  he  fighs  his  ill  fuccefs  to  find, 
The  tender  canes  were  fliaken  by  the  wind; 
And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before  ; 
That,  much  furprifing  Pan,  yet  pleas'd  him  more. 
Admiring  this  new  mufic,  Thou,  he  faid, 
Who  ranft  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed, 
At  leaft  (hall  be  the  confortxof  my  mind, 
And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  jom'd. 
He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion' d  as  they  are ;  ~\ 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care,  / 
They  ftill  retain  die  name  of  his  ungratefull" 
fair.  J 

While  Hermes  pip'd,  and  fung,  and  told  his 

tale, 

The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail, 
And  drowfy  (lumber  on  the  lids  to  creep ; 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  afleep. 
Then  foon  the  God  his  voice  and  fong  fuppreft, 
And  with  his  powerful  rod  confirm'd  his  reft ; 
Without  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew, 
And  at  one  fatal  ftroke  the  keeper  flew. 
Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  diflever'd  head, 
Opening  its  eyes  in  death  ;  and,  falling,  bled; 
And  mark'd  the  paflage  with  a  crimfon  trail. 
Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale  ; 
And  all  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their  light,. 
Are  clos'd  at  once,  in  one  perpetual  night. 
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Thefe  Junft  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail ; 
And  fpreads  them  in  her  peacock's  gaudy  tail. 

Impatient  to  revenge  her  injur'd  bed, 
She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  head, 
With  furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home, 
And   drives  her  gadding  round  the  world  to 

roam : 

Nor  ceas'd  her  madnefs  and  her  flight,  before 
She  touch'd  the  limits  of  the  Pharian  more. 
At  length,  arriving  on  the  hanks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with 

toil, 

She  laid  her  down;  and,  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  caufe  of  all  her  miferies; 
And  caft  her  languifliing  regards  above, 
For  help  from  heaven,  and  her  ungrateful  Jove. 
She  figh'd,  (he  wept,  (he  low'd;   'twas  all  (he 

could ; 

'And  with  unkindnefs  feem'd  to  tax  fiie  God. 
ILaft,  with  an  humble  prayer,  (he  begg'd  repofe, 
Or  death  at  leaft,  to  finifli  all  her  woes. 
Jove  heard  her  vows;  and,  with  a  flattering  look, 
Jn  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  fpoke. 
He  caft  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  faid, 
Dame,  reft  fecure  ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  (hall  violate;  by  Styx  I  fwear, 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  Thunderer. 
The  Goddefs  was  appeas'd ;  and  at  the  word 
Was  lo  to  her  former  (hape  reftor'd. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
The  fwectnefs  of  her  eyes  did  only  ftay,  ' 
Though  not  fo  large;   her  crooked  horns  de- 

creafe; 

The  widenefs  of  her  jaws  and  noftrils  ceafc ; 
Her  hoofs  to  hands  return,  in  little  fpace ; 
The  five  long  taper  fingers  take  their  place ; 
And  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  feen, 
£efide  the  native  whitenefs  of  her  (kin. 
iErected  on  her  feet,  (he  walks  again ; 
And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  fuftain. 
She  tries  her  tongue,  her  filence  foftly  breaks, 
And  fcar»  her  former  lowings  when  (he  fpeaks. 
A  Goddefs  now  through  all  th*  Egyptian  ftate ; 
And  ferv'd  by  priefts,  who  in  white  linen  wait. 

Her  fon  was  Epaphus,  at  length  believ'd 
The  fon  of  Jove,  and  as  a  God  receiv'd  : 
With  facrifice  ador'd,  and  public  prayers, 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  (hares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown  } 

With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton  C 

Like  honour  claims,  and  boafls  his  fire  the  fun.  S 


His  haughty  looks,  and  his  aflfuming  air, 

The  fon  of  Ifis  could  no  longer  bear  : 

Thou  tak'ft  thy  mother's  word  too  far,  faid  he, 

And  haft  ufurp'd  thy  boafted  pedigree  : 

Go,  bafe  pretender  to  a  borrow'd  name  ! 

Thus  tax'd,  he  blufiVd   with  anger  and  with 

fame; 

But  (name  reprefs'd  his  rage.    The  daunted  youth 
Soon  feeks  his  mother,  and  inquires  the  truth. 
Mother,  faid  he,  this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me,  your  fon. 
He  fpoke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  face; 
Nor  durft  I  vindicate  the  dire  difgrace  : 
Ev'n  I,  the  bold,  the  fcnfible  of  wrong, 
Reftrain'd    by  (hame,    was  forc'd  to  hold  my 

tongue. 

To  hear  an  open  dander,  is  a  curfe ; 
But  not  to  find  an  anfwer,  is  a  worfe. 
If  I  am  heaven-begot,  aflert  your  fon  ~\ 

By   fome   fure   fign ;    and   make   my  father/ 

known,  f 

To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.     3 
He  faid ;  and,  faying,  caft  his  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  begg'd  her  to  refolve  the  doubt. 
'Tis  hard  to  judge,  if  Clymene  were  mov'd 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  me  fo  dearly  lov'd ; 
Or  more  with  fury  fir'd,  to  find  her  name 
Traduc'd,  and  made  the  fport  of  common  fame. 
She  ftretch'd  her  arms  to  heaven,  and  fix'd  her 

eyes 

On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  flcies  : 
Now  by  thofe  beams,  faid  (he,  whofe  holy  fire* 
Confume  my  breaft,  and  kindle  my  defires ; 
By  him  who  fees  us  both,  and  cheers  our  fight  j 
By  him,  the  public  minifter  of  light, 
I  fwear,  that  Sun  begot  thee  :    it  I  lie. 
Let  him  his  cheerful  influence  deny ; 
Let  him  no  more  this  perjur'd  creature  fee, 
And  (tine  on  all  the  world,  but  only  me. 
If  ftill  you  doubt  my  mother's  innocence, 
His  eaftern  manfion  is  not  far  from  hence ; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himfelf  your  parentage  may  know, 
With  joy  th*  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard  j 
And,  eager  for  the  journey,  foon  prepar'd. 
He  longs  the  world  beneath  him  to  furvey, 
To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day  : 
From  Meroe's  burning  fands  he  bends  his  courfe^ 
Nor  lefs  in  India  feels  his  father's  force ; 
His  travel  urging,  till  he  came  in  fight. 
And  (aw  the  palace  by  the  purple  light. 


MELEAGER  AND  ATALANFA. 


OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID's    METAMORPHOSES. 


Connexion '  to  *the  former  Story. 

Ovid,  having  told  how  Thefeus  had  freed  Athens  from  the  tribute  of  children,  which  was  impofed 
on  them  by  Minos,  king  of  Creta,  by  killing  the  Minotaur,  here  makes  a  digreffion  to  the 
(lory  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  inartificial  connections  in  all  the  Me- 
tamorphofes :  for  he  only  fays,  that  Thefeus  obtained  fuch  honour  from  that  combat,  that  all 
Greece  had  recourfe  to  him  in  their  neceffities;  and,  amongft  others,  Calvdon;  though  the  hero 
of  that  country,  prince  Meleager,  was  then  living. 


FROM  him  the  Caledonians  fought  relief, 
Though  valiant  Meleagrus  was  their  chief: 
The  caufe,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  far  and  near ; 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath,  th'  avenging  minifter  : 
For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal  plenty  blefs'd, 
In  gifts  to  heaven  his  gratitude  exprei's'd ; 
Cull'd  {heaves  to  Ceres ;  to  Lyseus,  wine  ; 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  offer'd  (heep  and  kine  ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  (brine. 
Beginning  from  the  rural  Gods,  his  hand 
"Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  command  : 
Each  Deity,  in  every  kind,  was  blefs'd ; 
Till  at  Diana's  fane  th'  invidious  honour  ceas'd. 
Wrath   touches  ev'n  the   Gods :     the  queen   of 

night, 

Fir'd  with  difdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right, 
Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  leaft,  faid  ihe, 
unreveng'd  tha,t  impious  a&  foali  be. 


Swift  as  the  word,  fhe  fped  the  boar  away, 
With  charge  on  thofe  devoted  6elds  to  prey : 
No  larger  bulls  th'  ^Egyptian  paftures  feed, 
And  none  fo  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed  : 
His    eye-balls    glare    with    fire,    fuffus'd    with 

blood; 

His  neck  fhoots  up  a  thkkfet,  thorny  wood ; 
His  bridled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears, 
And  Hands  erected,  like  a  field  of  fpears : 
Froth  fills  his  chaps ;  he  fends  a  grunting  found ; 
And    part    he    churns,    and    part  befoams  the 

ground  : 

For  tufks,  with  Indian  Elephants  he  ftrove; 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he 

drove, 
lie  burns  the  leaves:     the  fcorching  blaft  ic* 

vades  • 

The  tender  cor»,  aad  (hrivels  up  the  blades^ 
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Or,  differing  not  their  yellow  kcards  to  rear, 
He  tramples  d.;wn  the  fpikes,  and  intercepts  the 

year. 

In  vain  the  barns  expect  their  promis'd  load  ; 
Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd  abroad : 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threftung-floor  prepare, 
.And  fxercife  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives,  ever  green,  the  ground  is  ftrew'd  ; 
And    grapes,    ungather'd,    Ihed    their   generous 

blood. 

Amid  the  fold  he  rage*,  nor  the  flieep 
Their  fhepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulli  can 

keep. 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  run, 
Nor  think  themfclves  fecure  within  the  town  : 
Till  Meleagrus,  and  his  chofen  crew, 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praife  purfue. 
Fair  JLeda's  twins,  (in  time  to  ftars  decreed) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  deed  ; 
Then  iffu'd  forth  fam'd  Jafon  after  thefe, 
Who  mann'd  the  foremoft  fhip  that  fail'd  the  feas; 
Then  Thefeus  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came  : 
A  fingle  concord  in  a  double  name  : 
The  Theftian  fons,  Idas  who  fwiftly  ran, 
And  Cencus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynccus,  with  eagle's  eyes  and  lion's  heart ; 
Leueippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart; 
Acaftus,  Phileus,  Phsenix,  Telamon, 
Echion,  Lelex,  and  Eurytion, 
Achilles*  father,  and  great  Phocus'  fon ; 
Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippafus  the  ftrong  ; 
With  twice  old  lolas,  and  Neftor  then  but  young. 
Laertes  active,  and  Ancaeus  bold  ; 
Mopfus  the  fage,  who  future  things  foretold; 
And  t'other  feer  yet  by  his  wi.t  unfold. 
A  thoufand  others  of  immortal  fame  ; 
Among  the  reft  fair  Aralanta  came, 
Gftce  of  the  woods ;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  vcft  behind,  that  elfc  had  flow'd  upon  the 

ground, 

And  fhew'd  her  bufkin'd  legs ;  her  head  was  bare, 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty'd  above, 
Sweet  negligence,  unheeded  bait  of  love  ! 
Her  founding  quiver  on  her  (houlder  ty'd, 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  fupply'd. 
.Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  difplay'd          ") 
A  fair  fierce  hoy,  or  iu  a  boy  betray'd  C 

The  hlufhiug  beauties  of  a  mod-  It  maid.  j 

The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Heheld,  at  once  his  heart  receiv'd  the  flame, 
With  heavens  averfe.     O  happy  youth,  he  cry'd ; 
>or  whom  thy  fates  referve  fo  fair  a  bride  ! 
He  figh'd,  and  had  no  leifpre  more  to  fay  : 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way, 
And  forc'd  him  to  purfue  the  now  neglected 

prey. 

There  ftood  a  forcft  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Which  over-look'd  the  (haded  plains  below, 
No  founding  ax  prefum'd  thofe  trees  to  bite  ; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  fight. 
The  heroes  there  arrived,  fome  fpread  around    -) 
The   toils,  (ome   learch  the  footftcps  on  the/ 

ground,  r 

Come  f jpm  the  chains  the  faithful  dogs  unbound.  J 


Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thoughf, 
The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  fought : 
A  valley  ftood  below;  the  common  drain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  falling  rain  : 
The  bottom  was  a  rooift  and  marfhy  ground, 
Whofe  edges  were  with  bending  ofiers  crown'd ; 
The  knotty  bulrufh  next  in  order  ftood, 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 
From  hence  the  boar  was  rous'd,  and  fprui 

amain, 

Like  lightning  fuddsn  on  the  warrior  train  ; 
Beats  dmvn  the  trees  before  him,  (hakes  the") 

ground, 

The  foreft  echoes  to  the  crackling  found  :  t" 

Shout  the  fierce  youth, and  clamours  ring  around,  j 
All  ftood  with  their  protended  fpears  prepar'd, 
With  broad  fteel  heads  the  brandilVd  wear 

glar'd. 

The  bead  impetuous  with  his  tufks  afide 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs  divide: 
All  fpend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 
Echion  threw  the  firft,  but  mifc'd  his  mark, 
And  (luck  his  boar-fpear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jafon  ;  and  his  javelin  feem'd  to  take, 
But  fail'd  with  over-fwrce,  and  whizz'd  above 

back. 

Mopfus  was  next ;  but  ere  he  threw,  addrefs'd 
To  Phoebus  thus  :  O  patron,  help  thy  prieft. 
If  I  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  prefent  aid  afford ; 
That  I  may  reach  the  beaft.    The  God  allow'd 
His  prayer,  and,  fmiling,  gave  him  what  he  could ; 
He  reachM  the  favage,  b.ut  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarm' d  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 

This  chaff 'd  the  boar,  his  noftrils  flames  exj 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirl 'd  from  a  fling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown, 
Amidfl  the  foes,  fo  flies  a  mighty  ftone, 
As  flew  the  beaft  ;  the  left  wing  put  to  flight, 
The  chiefs  o*erborn,  he  rufhes  on  the  right. 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
In  duft,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows ; 
Onefimus  far'd  worfe,  prepar'd  to  fly  ; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
And  cut  the  nerves;  the  nerves  no  more  luftain 
The  bulk;  the  bulk  unprop'd  falls  headlong 

the  plain. 

Neftor  had  fail'd  the  fall  of  Troy  to  fee, 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree ; 
Then,  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  wit 

fear, 

And  thought  his  monftrous  foe  was  ftill  too  near. 
Againft  a  ftump  his  tufk  the  monfter  grinds, 
And  in  the  fharpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds ; 
Then,trufting  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys  found, 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continu'd  wound.) 
Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  ftars,  appear  : 
White  wtre  their  habits,  white  their  horfes  wercj 
Confpicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw, 
Their  trembling  lances  brandifh'd  at  the  foe  : 
Nor  had  they  mifs'd  ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conccal'd  from  aiming  fpears,  not  pervious  to 

fteed. 

But  Telamon  rufh'd  in,  and  happ'd  *~  «"-»-t 
A  fifing  root,  that  held  his  fallen''. 
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So  down  he  fell,  whom,  fi  rawling  on  the  ground, 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 
Meantime  the  virgin-huntrels  was  not  flow 
T'  expel  the  (haft  from  her  contracted  bow  : 
Beneath  his  ear  the  faften'd  arrow  ftood, 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blcod. 
She  blufh'd  for  joy  :  But  Meleagrus  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applauie,  and  the  fair  archer 

prais'd. 

He  was  the  firft  to  fee,  and  firft  to  fhow 
His  friends  the  marks  of  the  fuccefsful  blow. 
Nor  (hall  thy  valour  want  the  praifes  due, 
He  faid  ;  a  virtuous  envy  feiz'd  the  crew. 
They  fhout ;  the  fhouting  animates  their  hearts, 
And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  dans; 
But, out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join; 
And  multitude  makes  fruftrate  the  dcfi^n. 
With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancaeub  takes, 
And  flourifhes  his  double-biting  ax  : 
Then,  forward  to  his  fate,  he  took  a  ftride 
Before  the  reft,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 
Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  cart, 
Between  a  woman- warrior  and  a  man ; 
The  boar  is  doom'd  ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 
Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beaft  defend. 
Thus  boafted  he ;  then  ftretch'd,  on  tiptoe  ftood, 
Secure  to  make  his  empty  promife  good. 
But  the  more  wary  beaft  prevents  the  blow, 
And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 
Anczus  falls ;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 
Rufh  out,  and  clotted  blood  diftains  the  ground. 

Pirithous,  no  fmall  portion  of  the  war, 
Prefs'd  on,  and  (hook  his  lance  :  to  whom  from 

far, 

Thus  Thefeus  cry'd  :  O  flay,  my  better  part, 
My  more  than  miftrefs ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart. 
The  ftrong  may  fight  aloof :  Ancaeus  try'd 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  prefuming  dy'd  : 
He  faid,  and  while  he  fpake,  his  javelin  threw ; 
Hiding  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew ; 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  ftood  betwixt 
The  markfman  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt. 
Once  more  bold  Jafoa  threw,  but  fail'd  to' 

wound 

The  boar,  and  flew  an  undeferving  hound  ; 
And  through  the  dog  the  dart  was  nail'd  to 

ground. 

Two  fpears  from  MeleagerTs  hand  were  fent, 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th'  event : 
The  firft  was  fix'd  in  earth,  the  fecond  ftood 
On  the  boar's  briftled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his 

blood. 

Now  while  the  tortur'd  favage  turns  around, 
And  flingsabout  his  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  wound's  great   author    clofc    at  hand  pro 
vokes 

His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  ftrokes  ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  neareft  paflage  to  his  heart. 
Quick  and  more  quick  he  fpins-  in  giddy  gires, 
Then  falls,  and  in  much  foam  his  foul  expires. 
This  ad  with  fhouts   heaven   high  the  friendly 

band 
Applaud,,  acd  ft.riJa.-in  iheir*  the  vidor's  hand. 


Then  all  approach  the  fhin  with  vaft  furprife, 
Admire  «-n  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  hes 
And,  fcarce  fecure,  reach  out  their  fpeara  afar, 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partncrfhip 

of  war. 

But  he,  the  conquering  chief,  his  foot  impref&'d 
On  the  ftrong  neck  of  that  deftruclive  beaft ; 
Andf  gazing  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
Accept,  (aid  he,  fair  Nonucrine,  my  prize, 
And,  though  inferior,  fuffer  me  to  join 
My  labours,  and  my  part  of  praife,  with  thine  ; 
At  this  pitfents  her  with  the  tufky  head 
And  chine,  with  nfing  bridles  roughly  fpread. 
Glad,  Ihe  received  the  gift ;  and  feem'd  to  take 
With  double  pleafure,  for  the  giver's  fake. 
The  reft  were  leiz'd  with  fullen  difcontent, 
And  a  deaf  murmur  through  the  fquadron  went  : 
All  envy'd;  but  the  Theftyan  brethren  fhow'd 
The  leaft  refpeft,  and  thus  they  vent  their  fpleea 

aloud  : 

Lay  down  thofe  honour'd  fpoils,  nor  think  to  (hare, 
Weak  woman  as  thou  art,  the  prize  of  war  : 
Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  claim, 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came. 
Truft  not  thy  beauty  ;  but  reftore  the  prize, 
Which  he,  befotted"  on  that  face  and  eye«, 
Would  rend  from  us.    At  this,  inflam'd  with  fpir% 
From  her  they  fnatch'd  the  gift,  from  him  the 

giver's  right. 

But  foon  th'  impatient  prince  his  fauchion  drewr 
And  cry'd,  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due, 
Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  coft, 
Betwixt  true  valour,  and  an  empty  boaft. 
At  this  advanc'd,  and  fudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bofom  plungM  the  fword : 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  flow, 
Or  to'revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow, 
Stood  doubting ;   and,  while   doubting   thus  he 

ftood, 

Receiv'd  the  fteel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 
Pleased    with  the    firft,   unknown    the  fecond 

news, 

Althaea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  fon's  conqueft  ;  when  at  length  appear  "^ 
Her  grifly  brethren  ftretch'd  upon  the  bier  :       f 
Pale,   at   the   fudden   fight,   fhe    chang'd   herf 

eheer,  3 

And  with  her  cheer  her  robes ;  but  hearing  tell 
The  caufe,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  fell, 
'Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  foul ;  at  laft  'twas  rage  alone  ; 
Which  burning  upwards  in  fucceffion  dries 
The  tears  that  ftood  confidering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth  : 
When  (he  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth  r 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  fillers  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  tofsM  it  on  the  flame  : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  fcanty  meafure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tun/d  the  heel  apace  ; 
And  turning  fung,  To  this  red  brand  and  thee, 
O  new-born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  deftiny  : 
So  vanifh'd  out  of  view.     The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hafty  fr«ra  her  bed,  and  qucnch'd  tbc 

fhtne ; 
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The  log  in  fecret  lockM,  (he  kept  with  care, 
And  that,  while  thus  preferv'd,  preferv'd  her  heir. 
This  brand  (he  now  produc'd;  and  firft  (he  ftrows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after  blows ; 
Thrice  hcav'd  her  hand,  and,  heav'd,  flic  thrice"! 
rcprefs'd :  ( 

The  fitter  and  the  mother  long  conteft,  f 

Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breaft ;  J 

And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow, 
INow  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow ; 
>Jow  lowering  looks  prefage  approachiug  dorms, 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms  : 
Refolv'd,  (he  doubts  again ;  the  tears,  (he  dry'd 
"With  bluftiing  rage,  are  by  new  tears  fupply'd  : 
And  as  a  (hip,  which  winds  and  waves  aflail,     *^ 
How  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  / 
gale,  l" 

Both  oppofite,  and  neither  long  prevail.  j 

SShe  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  imperious  tempeft,  and  th'  impetuous  feas : 
So  fares  Althaea's  mind  ;  firft  (he  relents 
"With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents : 
Sifter  and  mother  long  the  fcales  divide, 
IBut  the  beam  nodded  on  the  fitter's  fide. 
Sometimes  (he  foftly  figh'd,  then  roar'd  aloud ; 
2Jut  fighs  were  (lifted  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed, 
To  plcale  her  brother's  ghofts,  her  fon  (hould 

bleed ; 

.And  when  the  funeral  flames  began  to  rife, 
Receive,  die  faid,  a  fitter's  facrifice  : 
A  mother's  bowels  burn  :  high  in  her  hand, 
Thus  while  (he  (poke,  (he  held  the  fatal  brand  ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  (he  bowrd, 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud  : 
Come,  come,  revenging  fitters,  come  and  view 
A  fifter  paying  a  dfad  brother's  due  : 
A  crime  1  punifti,  and  a  crime  commit ; 
But  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death,  is  fit : 
Great  crimes  muft  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid, 
And  fecond  funerals  on  the  former  laid. 
Let  the  whole  houfhold  in  one  ruin  fall, 
And  may  Diana's  curfe  o'ertake  us  all ! 
Shall  fate  to  happy  Oeneus  ftill  allow  ~) 

One  fon,  while  Theftius  ftands  depriv'd  of  two  ?  > 
Better  three  loft,  than  one  unpunifti'd  go.  j 

Take  then,  dear  ghofts,  (while  yet  admitted  new 
In  hell  you  wait  my  duty)  take  your  due  : 
A  coftly  offering  on  your  tomb  is  laid, 
"When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid. 

Ah  !  whether  am  I  hurry'd  ?  Ah  !  forgive, 
Tie  (hades,  and  let  your  filler's  iflue  live  : 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death  ;  though  he 
Deferves  it,  he  defcrves  it  not  from  me. 

Then  diall   th'  unpunifti'd   wretch   infult   the 

(lain, 

Triumphant  live,  not  only  live,  but  reign  ? 
While  you  thin  (hades,  the  fport  of  winds,  are  toft 
O'er  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coaft. 
1  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  pad,  'tis  done; 
Pcrilh  this  impious,  this  detefted  fon ; 
Pcriftj  hi»  fire,  and  perifli  I  withal ; 
And  let  the  houfc'i  heir,  and  the  hop'd  kingdoA 


Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  lov>j         I 
And  where  the  pains  which  with  ten  months  i 

drove  ! 

Ah  !  had'ft  thoti  dy'd,  my  fon,  in  infant  years, 
Thy  little  herfe  had  been  bedew'd  with  tears. 

Thou  liv'ft  by  me ;  to  me  thy  breath  rcfign  ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  dement  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  1  require ; 
Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  prcferv'd  from  fire: 
One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more, 
And  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  reftore. 

I  would,  but  cannot  :  my  fern's  image  ftands 
Before  my  fight ;  and  now  their  angry  hands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  thefe  exact, 
This  pleads  compaflion,  and  repents  the  fa&. 

He  pleads  in  vain,  and  t  pronounce  his  doom  : 
My  brothers,  thoAigh  unjuftl^  (hall  o'ercome. 
But,  having  pay'd  their  injur'd  ghofts  their  due, 
My  fon  requires  my  death,  and  mine  (hall  his 
purfue. 

At  this  for  the  laft  time  (he  lifts  her  hand, 
Averts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops  the 

brand. 

The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown, 
Or  drew,  or  feem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan  ; 
The  fires  themfelves  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Then  ioath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
fhrunk  away. 

Juft  then  the  hero  caft  a  doleful  cry, 
And  in  thofe  abfent  flames  began  to  fry  : 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains : 
He  fear'd  not  fate,  but  only  griev'xi  to  die 
Without  an  honeft  vround,  and  by  a  death  fo  dry. 
Happy  Ancxus,  thrice  aloud  he  cry'd, 
With  what  becoming  fate  in  arms  he  dy'd ! 
Then  call'd  his  brothers,  fifter*,  fire,  around, 
And  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound; 
Perhaps  his  mother  ;  a  long  f>gh  he  drew, 
And,  his  voice  failing,  took  his  laft  adieu  : 
For  aa  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  (lay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languifti  to  decay, 
They  rife,  and  fink  by  fits;  at  laft  they  (oaf 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  delcend  no  more; 
Juft  fo  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair, 
Till  the  laft  burning  breath  (hoots  out  the  foal 
in  air. 

Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  )ies; 
All  ages,  all  degrees,  unfluice  their  eyes ; 
And  heaven  and  earth  refound  with  murmurs, 

groans,  and  cries. 

Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breads,  and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  fcatter'd  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more, 
With  forrow  funk,  lies  proftrate  on  the  floor, 
Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  duft  obfcene, 
And  curfes  age,  and  loaths  a  life  prolong'd  with 

pain. 

By  fteel  her  ftubborn  foul  his  mother  freed, 
And  punifti'd  on  herfelf  her  impious  deed. 
Had  I  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  fo  large 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  difcharge  ; 
Had  Fhcebus  all  his  Helicon  beftow'd, 
lu  all  tLc  {trcama  infpiriug  all  the  God  j 
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Thofc  tongues,  that  wit,  thofe  ftreams,  that  God, 

in  vain 

Would  offer  to  defcribe  his  fillers'  pain  : 
They  beat  their  breafts  with  many  a  bruifmg  blow, 
Till  they  turn  livid,  and  corrupt  the  fnow. 
The  corpfe  they  cherHh,  while  the  corpfe  remains, 
And  exercife  and  rub  with  fruitlcfs  pains ; 
And  when  to  funeral  flames  'tis  borne  away, 
They  kifs  the  bed  en  which  the  body  lay : 
And  when  thofe  funeral  flames  no  longer  burn 
(The  duft  compos'd  within  a  pious  urn), 
Ev'n  in  that  ura  their  brother  they  confefs, 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bofoms 

prefs. 


His  tomb  is  rais'd ;  then,  ftretch'd  along  the 

ground, 

Thofe  living  monuments  his  tomb  furround  : 
Ev'n  to  his  name,  infcrib'd,  their  tears  they  pay, 
Till  tears  and  kifles  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  ail  her  fury  fpent, 
Not  with  Icfs  ruin,  than  a  race,  content : 
Excepting  Gorge,  perilh'd  all  the  feed, 
And  her  whom  heaven  for  Hercules  decreed, 
Satiate  at  lad,  no  longer  (he  purfu'd 
The  weeping  fiftcrs  j  but,  with  wings  endu'd, 
And  horny  beaks,  and  fent  to  flit  in  air ; 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feathcr'd  flocks 
repair. 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 


OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES.^ 


The  author,  purfulng  the  deeds  of  Thefeus,  relates  how  he,  with  his  friend  Pirithotis,  were  invited 
by  Achelous,  the  River  God,  to  ftay  with  him,  till  his  waters  were  abated.  Achelotis  entertain* 
them  with  a  relation  of  his  own  love  to  Perimele,  who  was  changed  into  an  ifland  by  Neptune, 
at  his  requeft.  Pirithous,  being  an  Atheift,  derides  the  legend,  and  denies  the  power  of  the 
Gods  to  work  that  miracle.  Lelex,  another  companion  of  Thefeus,  to  confirm  the  ftory  of 
Achelous,  relates  another  metamorphofw  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  into  trees :  of  which  he  was 
partly  an  eye-witnefs. 


THUS  Achelous  ends  :  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and  admiring  fear 
The  powers  of  heaven  ;  except  Ixion's  fon, 
Who  laugh'd  at  all  the  Gods,  believ'd  in  none ; 
He  (hook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies, 
Thcfe  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies  : 
You  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly  fway, 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away. 

The  reft,  of  better  minds,  their  fenfe  declar'd 
Againft  this  do&rine,  and  with  horror  heard. 

Then  Lelex  rofe,  an  old  experienc'd  man, 
And  thus  with  fober  gravity  began  : 
Heaven's  power  is  infinite  :  earth,  air,  and  fea, 
The  manufacture  mafs,  the  making  power  obey : 
By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt ;  in  Phrygian  ground 
Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompafs'd 

round, 

Stand  on  a  moderate  rife,  with  wonder  fhown, 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  fofter  linden  one  : 
1  faw  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheus  fent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandfirc'»  government, 

$ 


Not  far  from  thence  is  feen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fifhing  cormorant : 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came  ;  but  in  difguife 
Of  mortal  men  conceal'd  their  Deities : 
One  laid  afide  his  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 
And  many  toilfome  fteps  together  trod  ; 
For  harbour  at  a  thoufand  doors  they  knqck'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  laft  an  hofpitable  houfe  they  found,  "l 

A  homely  fhed  ;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground,/ 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  ftraw  together  ( 
bound.  NJ 

There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair  f 
Now  old  in  love ;  though  little  was  their  ftore,  "1 
Inur'd  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore, 
Nor  aim'd  at  wealth,  profeffing  to  be  poor.        j 
For  matter  or  for  fervant  here  to  call, 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Command  was  none  where  equal  love  was  paid, 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd. 
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From  lofty  roofs  the  Gods  repuls'd  before^ 
Now  {looping,  enter'd  through  the  littI-2  door ; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  firft  expreis'd) 
A  common  fettle  drew  for  either  gueft, 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  fed. 
But  e'er  they  fat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cufhions  fluff 'd  with  draw,  the  feat  to  raife ; 
Coarfe,  but  the  beft  fhe  had ;  then  takes  the  load 
Of  afhes  from  the  hearth,  and  fpreads  abroad 
The  living  coals,  and  left  they  fhould  expire, 
With  leaves  and  barks  fhe  feeds  her  infant-fire  : 
It   fmokcs,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  fhe 

blows, 

Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arofe. 
With  brufh-wood  and  with  chips  fhe  ftrengthens 

thefe, 

And  adds  at  laft  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 
The  fire  thus  form'd,  {he  fets  the  kettle  on, 
(Like  burnifb'd  gold  the  little  icether  fhone) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  hufband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  fmall  weil-water'd  fpot) ; 
She  ftripp'd  the  ftalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  beft 
She  culi'd,  and  then  with  handy  care  fhe  drefb'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung ; 
Good  old  Philemon  feiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  footy  rafter  drew  it  down, 
Then  cut  a  flice,  but  fcarce  enottgh  for  one  : 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  (lore, 
"Which  for  their  fakes  alone  he  wifh'd  were  more. 
This  in  the  pot  he  plung'tl  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  fiefli,  and  drain  the  fait  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  fat,  \ 
Andfhorten'd  the  delay  by  pleafing-  chat. 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  fill'd  with  water,  gently  warm'd,  they  fet 
Before  their  gue'fts;  in  this  they  bath'd  their 

feet, 

And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  fv»eat 
This  done,  the  hoft  produc'd  the  genial  bed,      ~\ 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  fled, 
Which  with  no  coflly  coverlet  they  fpread  ;        j 
But  coarfe  old  garments,  yet  fuch  robes  as  thefe 
They  laid  alone,  at  feafts,  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  houfewife,  tucliing  up  her  gown, 
The  tables  fet ;  th'  invited  Gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thruft,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  fherd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rcar'd  : 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholefome  hefb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  fcent. 
Pallas  began  the  feaf!,  where  firft  was  feen 
The  party-colour'd  olive,  black  and  green  : 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  ferv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preferv'd: 
A  garden  fallad  was  the  third  fupply, 
Of  endive,  radifhes,  and  fticcory  : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country"} 
fare,  / 

And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  bufy  care       C 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roafted  rare.  j 

Ail  thefe  in  earthen  ware  were  ferv'd  to  board ;  ~) 
And  next  in  place,  an  earthen  pitcher  ftor'd        C 
With  liquor  of  the  belt  tfys  cottage  could  afford.  ) 
VPL.  V*. 
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This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride, 
With  figures  wrought  :  like  pages  at  his  fide 
Stood   beechen   bowls;    and  thefe   were  mining 

clean, 

Varnifh'd  with  wax  without,  and  lin'd  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd, 
And  to  the  table  lent  the  fraoking  lard  ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  favory  bit,  that  ferv'd  to  relifh  wine  : 
The  wine  itfelf  was  fuiting  to  the  reft, 
Still  Working  in  the  muft,  and  lately  prefs'd. 
The  fecond  courfe  fucceeds  like  that  before, 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintf  ry  ftore, 
Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  fet 
In  cannifters,  t'  inlarge  the  little  treat : 
All  thefe  a  milk-white  honey-comb  furround, 
Which  in  the  midft  the  country  banquet  crown'd. 
But  the  kind  hofts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face  : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  difcern  with  cafe 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  defire  to  pleafe.  [ftill , 

Meantime  the  beechen  bowls  went  round,  and 
Though  often  empty'd,  were  ohferv'd  to  fill, 
Fill'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  feiz'd  the  pair,  to  fee  the  feaft 
With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape,  increas'd  : 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  prayer, 
Excufing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
One  goofe  they  had  ('twas  all  they  could  allow) 
A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now, 
Whom  to  the  Gods  for  facrifice  they  vow  : 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view'd ; 
She  ran-  for  life,  and  limping  they  purfu'd : 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  intent, 
And  would  not  make  her  mafter's  compliment ; 
But  perfecuted,  to  the  powers  fhe  flies, 
And  clofe  between  the  legs  of  Jove  fhe  lies. 
He  with  a  gracious  ear  the  fuppliam  heard, 
And  fav'd  her  life ;  then  what  he  was  dedar'd, 
And  own'd  the  God.  The  neighbourhood,  faid  he, 
Shall  juttly  p«rifh  for  impiety  : 
You  ftand  alone  exempted ;  but  obey 
With  fpeed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way  : 
Leave    thefe   accurs'd ;   and   to   the   mountain's 

height 

Afcend  ;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight. 
They  hafte ;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  deny'd, 
The  trufty  ftaff  (their  better  leg)  fupply'd. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top, 
And  there  feture,  but  fpent  with  travel,  (lop; 
Then  turs  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes  ; 
Loft  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies  : 
A  watery  defert  covers  all  the  plains, 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  ifle,  remains  : 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  deptore 
Their  neighbours  fate,  and  country  now  no  more, 
Their  little  fhed  fcarce  large  enough  for  two, 
Seems,  from  the  ground  increas'd,  in  height  and 

bulk  to  grow, 

A  (lately  temple  fhoots  wi.thin  the  fkies  : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  ri£e  : 
The  pavement  polifh'd  marble  they  behold, 
The  gates  with  fculpture  grac'd,  the  fpires  and 

tiles  of  gold. 
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Then  thus  the  fire  of  Gods,  with  looks  ferene, 
Speak  thy  defire,  thou  only  juft  of  men  ; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  be  with  fuch  a  man  in  marriage  bound. 

A  while  they  whifper  ;  then,  to  Jove  addrefs'd, 
1'hilemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  requeft. 
"We  crave  to  lerve  before  your  facred  fhrine, 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine : 
And  fince  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domeftic  ftrife, 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death  ;  that  neither  fhe 
"With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  wither'd  arm?,  may  bear 
My  breathlefs  Baucis  to  the  fepulchre. 

The  Godheads  fign  their  fuit.     They  run  their 

race 

In  the  fame  tenor  all  th*  appointed  fpace  ; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while  they  relate 
Thcfe  paft  adventures  at  the  temple-gate, 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  feen 
Sprouting  with  fudden  leaves  of  fprightly  green  : 
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Old  Baucis  look'd  where  old  Philemon  flood, 
And  faw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  fprouting  wood  J 
New  roots  their  faften'd  feet  begin  to  bind, 
Their  bodies  ftiffen  in  a  rifmg  rind  : 
Then,  e'er  the  bark  above  their  fhoulders  grew, 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  laft  adieu ; 
At  once,  farewell,  O  faithful  fpoufe,  they  faid  ; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  their  clofing  lips 

invade. 

Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyanzan  fhows 
A  fpreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy, 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 
I  faw  myfelf  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows ; 
And  offering  frefher  up,  with  pious  prayer,        "\ 
The  good,  faid  I,  are  God's  peculiar  care,  / 

And  fuch  a»  honour  heaven,  fhall  heavenly  ho-  f 

nour  ihare.  \ 


THE   FABLE   OF 


AND    IANTHJE, 


FROM  THE  NINTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


THE  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  through  Crete  had 

flown  ; 

But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own, 
In  Iphis  chang'd  ;  for  near  the  Gnofllan  bounds, 
(As  loud  report  the  miracle  refounds) 
At  Phxftus  dwelt  a  man  of  honeft  blood,  } 

But  meanly  born,  and  not  fo  rich  as  good  ;  > 
Efteem'd  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighbourhood  ;  J 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  aflign'd 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  bluntly  fpoke  his  mind. 
If  heaven,  faid  Lygdus,  will  vouchfafe  to  hear,  ~) 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer ;  C 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  fon  and  heir.        S 
Girls  coft  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth  ; 
Befide,  when  born,  the  tits  are  little  worth  ;" 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  fuftain 
Their  {hare  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  (halt  produce, 
Of  fo  great  charges,  and  fo 'little  ufe, 
(Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  with  what  reludancy) 
Her  haplefs  innocence  I  doom  to  die. 
He  faid,  and  tears  the  common  grkf  difplay, 
Of  him  who  bade,  and  her  who  muft  obey. 

Yet  Telethufa  {till  perfifts,  to  find 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  father's  mind; 
T'  extend  his  wifhes  to  a  larger  fcope, 
And  in  one  veffel  not  confine  his  hope. 


Lygdus  continues  liard  :  her  time  drew,  near, 
And  {he  her  heavy  load  could  fcarcely  bear  ; 
When  {lumbering,  in  the  latter  {hades  of  night, 
Before  th'  approaches  of  returning  light, 
She  faw,  or  thought  {he  faw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Ifis  at  their  head  : 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  plac'd. 
And  yellow  {heaves  her  {hining  temples  grac'd : 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  fhe  wore  on  high ; 
The  dog  and  dappled  boll  were  waiting  by ; 
Ofiris,  fought  along  the  banks  of  Nile ; 
The  filent^God  ;  the  facred  Crocodile ; 
Ancf,  laft  a  long  proceflion  moving  on, 
With  timbrels,  that  aflift  the  labouring  moon. 
Her  {lumbers  feem'd  difpell'd,  and,  broad  awake,. 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  diftin&ly  fpake. 
My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend, 
Nor  fear  to  fave  whate'er  the  Gods  will  fend. 
Delude  with  art  thy  hufband's  dir«  decree  :        ~\ 
When  danger  calls,  repofe  thy  truft  on  me  ;         f 
And  know   thou   haft  not  ierv'd   a  thanklefsf 

Deity. 
This  promife    made,    with    night  the   Goddeft 

fled: 

With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her  bed  ; 
Devoutly  lifts  her  fpotlefs  hands  on  high, 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gift  to  ratify. 
V  ij 
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Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throes, 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burden  did  difclofe. 
'Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to  light 
With  fecrecy.  to  fhun  the  father's  fight. 
Th*  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  pafs'd  it  on  her  hufband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurfe  was  confcious  of  the  fad  alone ; 
The  father  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  fon  ; 
And  call'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name, 
Which  cither  fez  with  equal  right  may  claim. 
Iphis  his  grandfire  was ;  the  wife  was  pleas'd, 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  Fortune's  favour  eas'd  : 
The  doubtful  name  was  us'd  without  deceit. 
And  truth  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat. 
The  habit  fhtw'd  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
With  manly  fiercenefs  mingled  female  grace. 

Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  fwiftly  run,  "*) 
When  the  fond  father  thought  the  time  drew  on  > 
Of  fettling  in  the  world  his  only  fon.  j 

lanthe  \vas  his  choice  ;  fo  wondrous  fair, 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare  ; 
A  neighbour's  daughter  of  his  own  degree,      [he. 
And  t\('t  more  blels'd  with  Fortune's  goods  than 
They  fbon    efpous'd  :    for  they  with  cafe  were 

join'd, 

Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind. 
Their  age  the  fame,  their  inclinations  too; 
And  bred  together  in  one  fchool  they  grew. 
Thus,  fatally  difpos'd  to  mutual  fires, 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  fhe  fame  defires. 
Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care ; 
One  lov'd  with  hope,  one  languifh'd  in  defpair. 
The  maid  accus'd  the  lingering  days  alone  : 
For  whom  fhe  thought  a  man,  me  thought  her 

own. 

Bur  Iphi«  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
As  fiercely  burns,  but  hopes  for  no  relief. 
Ev'n  her  defpair  adds  fuel  to  her  fire ; 
A  maid  with  madnefs  does  a  maid  nefife. 
And,  fcarce  refraining  tears,  Alas,  kid  fhe, 
What  iffue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  ! 
How  wild  a  paffrYn  works  within  my  bread ! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  1  poffeft  ! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deferve, 
Heaven  mud  dedroy  me,  if  it  would  preferve. 
And  that's  my  fate,  or  lure  it  would  have  fent 
Some  ufual  evil  for  my  punifliment : 
Not  this  unkindly  curfe ;  to  rage  and  burn, 
Where  Nature  fhews  no  profped:  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  confume  with  fruitlefs  fire  ; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow  marcs  defire  : 
The  father  of  the  fold  fupplics  his  ewes ;  -\ 

The  dag  through  i'ecret  woods  his  hind  inirfues ;  / 
And  birds  for  mates  the  malts  of  their  own  i" 
fpecies  choofe.  \ 

Her  females  nature  guards  from  female  flame,    ~) 
And  joins  two  fcxe*  to  prefer vc  the  game  :  V 

Would  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am  !          ^ 
Crete,  fam'd  for  monlrer»,  wanted  of  her  dore, 
Till  my  new  love  procluc'd  one  mondcr  more. 
The  datif  HIT  <i  th<-  fun  a  bull  dtfir'd, 
And  yet  ev'n  then  a  male  a  female  fir'd  : 
Her  Bunion  wa  .  '  xtravaganrly  new  : 
3ut  mine  ii  much  the  mudtltr  of  the  two, 


To  things  impoffible  fhe  was  not  bent, 

But  found  the  means  to  compals  her  intent. 

To  cheat  his  eyes,  fhe  took  a  different  fhape ; 

Yet  ftiil  fhe  gain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 

Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  world  confpire, 

Should  Daedalus  aflift  my  wild  defire, 

What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy, 

Or  what  ccn  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ? 

Extinguifh  then  thy  paffion,  hopelefs  maid, 

And  recolledl  thy  reafon  for  thy  aid. 

Know  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  ought, 

And  drive  thefe  golden  wifhesfrom  thy  thought. 

Thou  canft  not  hope  thy  fond  defires  to  gain ; 

Where  hope  is  wanting,  wifhe*  are  in  vain. 

And  yet  no  gtnrds  againd  our  joys  confpire  ; 

No  jealous  hulband  hinders  our  defire  ; 

My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wifh, 

And  fhe  herfelf  conferring  to  the  blifs. 

All  things  concur  to  profper  our  defign ; 

All  thing*  to  profper  any  love  but  mine. 

And  yet  I  never  can  enjoy  the  fair  ; 

'Tis  paft   the   power    of    heaven   to  grant  rny 

prayer. 

Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  heaven  can  be ; 
Our  parents  with  our  own  defires  agree  ; 
But  Nature^  ftronger  than  the  Cods  above, 
Refufes  her  afiiftance  to  my  Jove ; 
She  fets  the  bar  that  caufes  all  my  pain  : 
One  gift  refus'd  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 
And  now  the  happy  day  is  juft  at  hand, 
To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band  : 
Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies:  Thus  accurs'd, 
In  midd  of  water  I  complain  of  thirft. 
Why  com'ft  thou,  Juno,  to  thefe  barren  rites, 
To  blefs  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights  ? 
And  why  fhould  Hymen  lift  his  torch  on  high," 
To  fee  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ? 

Thus  love-fick  Iphia  her  vain  paffion  mourns ; 
With  equal  ardor  fair  lanthe  burns, 
Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  power, 
To  fpeed  the  work,  and  hafte  the  happy  hour. 

She  hopes,  while  Telethufa  fears  the  day, 
And  drives  to  interpofe  fome  new  delay  : 
Now  feigns  a  ficknefs,  now  is  in  a  fright 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  fight. 
But,  having  done  whate'er  fhe  could  devife, 
And  empty'd  all  her  magazine  of  lies, 
The  time  approach'd ;  the  next  enfuing  day 
The  fatal  fecret  muft  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethufa  had  recourfe  to  prayer, 
She  and  her  daughter  \vith  diftvevel'd  hair; 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Ifis  they  ador'd, 
Embrac'd  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd. 

Fair  queen,  who  doft  on  fruitful  Egypt  fmile,  •) 
Who  fway'ft  the  fccptre  of  the  Pharian  ifle,         C 
And  fe ven -fold  falls  of  difemboguing  Nile ;         J 
Relieve,  in  this  our  lad  didrefs,  fhe  laid, 
A  fuppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  Goddefs,  thou  wert  prcfent  to  my  fight ; 
R.eveaPd  I  faw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  light : 
I  faw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  fee, 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  majedy  : 
The  glorious  train  that  compata'd  thee  around; 
And  heard  th.e  hollow  timbrel's  holy  found. 
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'Thy  words  I  noted  ;  which  I  ftill  retain  ; 
Let  not  thy  facred  oracles  be  vain 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myfelf  am  free 
From  {hame,  and  punifhment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend : 
Thy  counfel  fav'd  us,  let  thy  power  defend. 

Her  tears  purfu'd  her  words;   and  while  flxe 

fpoke 

The  Goddefs  nodded,  and  her  altar  iliook  : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blaft  of  wind, 
Were  heard  to  clap  ;  the  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Ifis  caft  a  blaze  around  ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murmuring  found. 

Some  hopes  thefe  happy  omens  did  impart ; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart, 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  fatisfy'd  ; 
But  Iphis  follow'd  with  a  larger  ftride  : 
The  w&if enefs  of  her  {kin  forfook  her  face ; 
Her  looks  embolden'd  with  an  awful  gra.ce ; 


Her  features  and  herftrength  together  grew, 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  withdrew. 
Her  fparkling  eyes  with  manly  vigour  {hone  ; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveal'd,  began 
To  (hoot,  and  fprcad,  and  burniih  into  man. 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the,  parents  to  the  temple  bear  ; 
The  votive  tables  this  infcription  wear : 
Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  Goddefs  paid 
The  vows,  that  Iphis  offer'd  when  a  maid. 

Now  when  the  ftar  of  day  had  (hewn  his  facc3 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  prefence  grace 
The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hymen  from  above 
Defcended  to  complete  their  happy  Jove ; 
The  Gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid ; 
And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely  maid. 
U  iij 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  STATUE. 


FROM  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


e  Propa:tides,  for  their  impudent  behaviour,  being  turned  into  flone  by  Venus,  Pygmalion, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  detefled  all  women  for  their  fake,  and  refolved  never  to  marry.  He  falls  in 
love  with  a  ftatue  of  his  own  making ;  which  is  changed  into  a  maid,  whom  he  marries.  One 
of  his  defcendants  is  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Myrrha.  The  daughter  inceftuoufly  loves  her  own 
father ;  for  which  (he  is  changed  into  a  tree,  which  bears  her  name.  Thefe  two  ftories  imme 
diately  follow  each  other,  and  are  admirably  well  connected. 


PYGMALION,  loathing  their  lafcivious  life, 

Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  moft  a  wife  : 

So  fingle  chofe  to  live,  and  ihunn'd  towed, 

Well  plcas'd  to  want  a  confort  of  his  bed: 

Yet,  fearing  idlencfs,  the  nurfe  of  ill, 

In  fculpture  excrcis'd  his  happy  flcill ; 

And  carv'd  in  ivory  fuch  a  maid,  fo  faif 

As  nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 

Were  Ihe  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defence, 

IVluft  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence. 

Picas' J  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

Adores;  and  laft,  the  thing  ador'd  defirea. 

A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  feen, 

And,  had  (he  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  been ; 

One  would  have  thought  fnc  could  have  ftirr'd ; 

but  drove 

With  modcfty,  and  was  afham'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  fo  well  perform'd  the  cheat, 
It  caught  tUe  carver  with  his  own  deceit ; 
He  knows  'tis  madnefs,  yet  he  muft  adore, 
And  (till  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  more  : 


The  flefh,  or  what  fo  feems,  he  touches  oft, 
Which  feels  fo  fmooth,  that  he  believes  it  foft. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  ftrain'd  the 

breaft, 

And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kifs  imprefs'd. 
*Tis  true,  the  harden'd  breaft.  refills  the  gripe, 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kifs  unripe  : 
But  when  retiring  back,  he  look'd  again, 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean  ; 
So  would  believe  fhe  kifs'd,  and  courting  more,     ' 
Again  embrac'd  her  naked  body  o'er  ; 
And  ftrainin£  hard  the  ftatue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  made  a  dint,  and  hurt  the  maid  : 
Explor'd  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  had  left  a  Jlvid  mark  behind  : 
With  flattery  now  he  fedcs  her  mind  to  move, 
And  now  with  gifts,  the  powerful  bribes  of  love  • 
He  furniflies  her  clofet  firft ;  and  fills 
The  crowded  (helves  with  rarities  of  (hells ; 
Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he  drevr, 
And  all  the  fp arkling  dunes  of  various  hue ; 
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And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
Andfinging  birds  in  filver  cages  hung; 
And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  odorous  green, 
Were  forted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  be 
tween  : 

Rich,  faihionable  robes  her  perfon  deck, 
Pendents  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck  : 
Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  grac'd, 
And  an  embroider'd  zone  furrounds  her  {lender 

wafte. 

Thus  like  a  queen  array'd,  fo  richly  drefs'd, 
Beauteous  fhe  fhew'd,  but  naked  fiiew'd  the  beft. 
Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed, 
With  coverings  of  Sidonian  purple  fpread  : 
The  folemn  rites  perform'd,  he  calls  her  bride, 
With  blandifhments  invites  her  to  his  fide, 
And  as  fhe  were  with  vital  fenfe  poffefs'd, 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  reft. 

The  feaft  of  Venus  came,  a  folemn  day, 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay ; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers  led, 
Slaughter'd  before  the  fatred  altar?,  bled  : 
Pygmalion  offering,  firft  approach'd  the  (hrine, 
And  then  with  prayers  implor'd  the  powers  di 
vine: 

Alrnighty  Gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want, 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant ; 
Make  this  fair  ftatue  mine,  he  would  have  fa\d,~) 
But  chang'd  his  words  for  fhame,  and  only  ( 
pray'd,  C 

Give  me  the  likenefs  of  my  ivory  maid.  J 

The  golden  Goddefs,  prefent  at  the  prayer, 
Well  knew  he  me.au  th'  inanimated  fair, 


And  gave  the  fign  of  granting  his  defire ; 

For  thrice  in  cheerful  flames  afcends  the  fire. 

The  youth,  returning  to  his  miftrefs,  hies, 

And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes, 

And  beating  breaft,  by  the  dear  ftatue  lies. 

lie  killes  her  white  lips,  renews  the  blifs, 

And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kifs : 

He  thought  them  warm'd  before  ;  nor  longer  ftays, 

But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bofom  lays  : 

Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 

It  feem'd  the  breait  beneath  his  fingers  bent ; 

He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print,  [dint, 

'Twas  fiefh,  but  flefti  fo  firm,  it  rofe  againft  the 

The  pleafing  taflc  he  fails  not  to  renew ; 

Soft,  and  more  foftat  every  touch  it  grew  : 

Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 

The  former  mafs  to  form,  and  frame  to  ul'e, 

He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  ftill  in  pain, 

And  tries  his  argument  of  fcnfe  again, 

Preffec  the  pulfe,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein, 

Convinc'd,  o'erjoy'd,  his  ftudied  thanks  andpraife 

To  her  who  made  the  miracje,  he  pays  : 

Then  lips  to  lips  he  joiu'd ;  now  freed  from  fear, 

He  found  the  favour  of  the  kifs  fincere  : 

At  this  the  waken'd  image  op'd  her  eyes, 

Andview'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with  fur» 

prize. 

The  Goddefs,  prefent  at  the  match  fhe  made, 
So  blefs'd  the  bed,  fuch  fruitfulnefs  convey'd, 
That  e'er  ten  moons  had  fharpen'd  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  blifs,  a  lovely  boy  was  born  ; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood,  WaU'd 
The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  cali'd. 
U  vi 


CINTRAS  AND  MTRRHA. 


OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


T*hcre  needs  no  coone&ioa  of  this  ftory  with  the  former  :  for  the  beginning  of  this 'immediately 
follows  the  end  of  the  laft  :  the  reader  is  only  to  take  notice,  that  Orphens,  who  relates  both, 
was  by  birth  a  Thracian  ;  and  his  country  far  diftant  from  Cyprus  where  Myrrha  was  horn, 
and  from  Arabia  whither  fhe  fled.  You  will  fee  the  reafon  of  this  note,  foon  after  the  firft  lines 
of  this  fable. 


!NoR  him  alone  produc'd  the  fruitful  queen; 

3Jut  Cinyras,  who  like  his  fire  had  been 

A  happy  prince,  had  he  not^een  a^fire. 

Daughters  and  fathers,  Jrom  my  fong  retire  : 

I  fiug  of  horror  ;  and,  could  I  prevail, 

You  fhould  not  hear,  or  not  believe,  my  tale. 

Yet  if  the  pleafure  of  my  foug  be  fuch, 

That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much, 

Attentive  liften  to  the  laft  event, 

And  with  the  fin  beli€ve  the  punifhment  : 

Since  nature  could  behold  fo  dire  a  crime, 

I  gratulate  at  leaft  my  native  cb'me, 

That  fuch  a  land,  which  fuch  a  monfter  bore, 

So  far  is  diftant  from  our  Thracian  fhore. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coaft, 

Her  cinnamon  and  fweet  Amomum  boaft, 

Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious 

tears, 

Her  fecond  harvefts,  and  her  double  years  ; 
How  can  the   land  be   call'd   fo  blefs'd  that  ] 

Myrrha  bears  ?  J 

Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  cleanfe  her  crime, 
Her  plant  alone  deform*  the  happy  clime  ; 


~| 
\ 


Cupid  denies  to  have  inflam'd  thy  heart, 
DUbwns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart; 
Some  fury  gave  thee  thole  infernal  pains, 
And  (hot  her  venom'd  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  hate  thy  fire,  had  merited  a  curfe  : 
But  fuch  an  impious  love  deferv'd  a  worfe. 
The  neighbouring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led, 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed  : 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one, 
Except  but  him,  thou  canft  not  choofe,  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miferable  maid, 
Ere  impious  love  her  better  thoughts  betray'd, 
And  thus  within  her  fecret  foul  (he  faid  : 
Ah  Myrrha !  whither  would  thy  wiihes  tend  ? 
Ye  Gods,  ye  facred  laws,  my  foul  defend 
From  fuch  a  crime  as  all  mankind  deteft, 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breaft ! 
But  is  it  fin  ?  Or  makes  my  mind  alone 
Th*  imagin'd  fin  ?  For  ntture  makes  it  none. 
What  tyrant  then  thefe  envious  laws  began, 
Made  not  for  any  other  bead  but  nvin  ! 
The  father-bull  his  daughter  may  beftride, 
The  hcrfc  may  make  bis  mother-maie  a  bride; 
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What  piety  forbids  $hc  lufly  ram, 
Or  more  falacious  goat,  to  rut  th^r  dam  ? 
The  hen  is  free  to  wed  the  chick  (he  bore, 
And  make  a  hufband,  -whom  {he  hatch'd  before. 
.All  creature-s  elfe  are  of  a  happier  kind,  "> 

Whom  nor  ill-natnr'd  laws  from  pleafure  bind,  > 
Nor  thoughts  of  fin  difturb  their  peace  of  mind,  j 
Bnt  man  a  flave  of  his  own  making  lives ; 
The  fool  denies  himfelf  what  nature  gives  : 
Too  bufy  fenates,  with  an  over- care 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear, 
Have  dafh'd  a  fpice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
And,  ftraining  up  too  high,  have  fpoil'd  the  caufe. 
Yet  fome  wife  nations  break  their  cruel  chains, 
And  own  no  laws,  but  thofe  which  love  ordains : 
Where  happy  daughters  with  their  fires  are  join'd, 
And  piety  is  doubly  paid  in  kind. 
O  that  I  had  been  born  in  fuch  a  clime, 
Not  here,  where  'tis  the  country  makes  the  crime  ! 
But  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  fa-ay  ? 
.Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts  away  ! 
His  worth  deferves  to  kindle  my  defires, 
But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to  fires. 
Then,  had  not  Cinyras  my  father  been. 
What  hinder'd  Myrrha's  hopes  to  \re  his  queen  ? 
But  the  perverfenefs  of  my  fate  is  fuch, 
That  he  's  not  mine.becaufe  he  's  mine  top  much: 
Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie  ; 
He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  notfo  nigh. 
Eyes  and  their  objects  never  mint  unite, 
Some  diftance  is  requir'd  to  help  the  fight  : 
Fain  would  I  travel  to  fome  foreign  {hore, 
Never  to  fee  my  native  country  more, 
So  might  I  to  mylclf  myfelf  reftore ; 
So  might  my  mind  thefe  ijnpious  thoughts  re 
move, 

And,  ceafing  to  behold,  might  ceafe  to  love. 
But  flay  I  muft,  to  feed  my  famifh'd  fight, 
To  talk,  to  kifs  ;  and  more,  if  more  I  might  : 
More,  impious  maid !  What  more   canft  thou'l 
defign,  ( 

To  make  a  monftrous  mixture  in  thy  line,          C 
And  break  all  ftatutes  human  and  divine  ?          J 
Cauft  thou  be  call'd  (to  fave  thy  wretched  life) 
Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife  ? 
Confound  fo  many  facred  names  in  one, 
Thy  brother's  mother  .-  fifter  to  thy  fon  ! 
And  fear'ft  thou  not  to  fee  th'  infernal  bands, 
Their  heads  with  fnakes,  with  torches  arm'd  their 

hands, 

Full  at  thy  face,  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear, 
And  fhake  the  ferpents  from  their  biffing  hair  ? 
But  thou  in  time  th'  increafing  ill  controul, 
Nor  firft  debauch  the  body  by  the  fouj  ; 
Secure  the  facred  quiet  of  thy  mind, 
And  keep  the  fan&ions  nature  has  defign'd. 
Suppole  I  fhould  attempt,  th'  attempt  were  vain  ; 
No  thoughts  like  mine  his  finlefs  foul  profane  : 
Obfervaiit  of  the  right ;  and  O,  that  he 
Could  cure  my  madnefs,  or  be  mad  like  me  ! 
Thus  fhe ;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  fees, 
A  crowd  of  noble  fuitors  at  his  knees, 
Among  fo  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choofc, 
Irrefolute  to  grant,  or  tc  rcfufe. 


But,  haviug  told  their  camel,  iijquir'd  of  her, 
Who  pleas'd  her  beft,  and  whom  fhe  would  pre 
fer  ? 

The  blufliing  maid  flood  filent  with  furprife, 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eyes, 
And  looking  figh'd  :  and  as  file  figh'd  began 
Round  tears  to  fhed,  and  fcalded  as  they  ran. 
The  tender  fire,  who  faw  her  blufh  and  cry, 
Afcrib'd  it  all  to  maiden  modefly  ; 
And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind, 
He  ftrok'd  her  cheeks,  and  holy  kiiTes  join'd : 
She  felt  a  fecret  venom  fire  her  blood, 
And  found  more  pleafure  than  a  daughter  fhculdf 
And,  alk'd  again,  what  lover  pf  the  crew 
She  lik'd  the  beft  ;  fhe  anfwer'd,  One  like  you. 
Miftaking  what  fhe  meant,  her  pious  will 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  fo  continue  ftill : 
The  word  of  pious  heard,  fhe  blufh'd  with  fhame 
Of  fecret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the  name. 
'Twas  how  the  mid  of  night,    when  flumbers 

clofe 

Our- eyes,  and  footh  our  cares  with  foft  repofe  ; 
But  no  repofe  could  wretched  Myrrha  find, 
Her  body  rolling,  as  fhe  roll'd  her  mind  : 
Mad  with  defire,  fhe  ruminates  her  fin, 
And  wifhes  all  her  wifhes  o'er  again. 
Now  (he  defpairs,  and  now  refolves  to  try  ; 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  fhe  knows  not  why; 
Stops,  and  returns,  makes  and  retraces  the  vow  j 
Fain  would  begin,  but  underftands  not  how  ; 
As  when  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains, 
And  the  laft  mortal  ftroke  alone  remains, 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all, 
This  way  and  that  flic  nods,  confidering  where 

to  fall : 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelFd  on  either  fide, 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide  : 
Irrefolute  on  which  fhe  fhould  rely, 
At  laft,  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  ro  die  ; 
On  that  fad  thought  fhe  refls  ;  refolv'd  on  death, 
She  rifes,  and  prepares  to  choke  her  breath  : 
Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  fhe  ties, 
Dear  Cinyras,  farewel,  fhe  foftly  cries; 
For  thee  I  die,  and  only  wifh  to  be 
Not  hated,  when  thou  know'li  I  die  for  thee  : 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  caufe  ; 
This  ftid,  about  her  neck  the  noofe  fhe  draws  ; 
The  nurfe,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard, 
Though  not  in  words,  the  murmurs  overheard, 
And   fighs   and   hollow  founds:    furprii'd  wiilt 

fright, 

She  ftarts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  fprings  a  light : 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath, 
The  dying  faw,  and  inftruments  of  death  : 
She  fhrieks,  fhe  cuts  the  zone  with  trembling 

hafte, 

And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  embrac'd  : 
Next  (for  fhe  now  had  leifure  for  her  tears) 
She  weeping  afk'd,  in  thefe  her  blooming  years, 
What  unforefeen  misfortune  caus'd  her  care, 
To  lothe  her  life,  and  languiih  in  defpair ! 
The  maid  with  down-caft  eyes,  and  mute  witfc 

grief, 
Foe  death  u&fiuifh'd,  and  iil-tim'd  relief, 
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Stood  fullen  to  her  fuit :  the  beldame  prefs'd 
The  nv  re  to  ki.ow,  and  bar'd  her  withcr'd  breaft, 
Adjur'd  her,  by  the  kindly  food  fhe  drew 
From  thefe  dry  founts,  her  fecret  ill  to  fhew. 
Sad  Myrrha  figh'd,  and  turn'd  her  eyes  afide  : 
The  nurfe  ftill  urg'd,  and  would  not  be  deny'd  : 
Nor  only  promis'd  fccrefy  ;  but  pray'd 
She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offer'd  aid. 
Good  will,  fhe  faid,  my  want  of  ftrength  fupplies, 
And  diligence  fhall  give  what  age  denies. 
If  ftrong  defires  thy  mind  to  fury  move, 
With  charms  and  medicines  I  can  curt  thy  love : 
If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  caft, 
More  powerful  verfe  fhall  free  thee  from  the  blaft : 
If  heaven  offended  fends  thee  this  difeafe, 
Offended  heaven  with  prayers  we  can  appeafe. 
What  then  remain,  that  can  thefc  cares  procure  ? 
Thy  houfe  is  flourifhing,  thy  fortune  fure  : 
Thy  careful  mother  yet  in  health  furvives, 
And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  father  lives. 
The  virgin  ftarted  at  .her  father's  name, 
And  figh'd  profoundly,  confcious  of  the  fhame  : 
Nor  yet  the  nurfe  her  impious  love  divin'd  : 
But  yet  furmis'd,  that  love  difturb'd  her  mind  : 
Thus  thinking,  fhe  purfued  her  point,  and  laid 
And  lull'd  within  her  lap  the  mourning  maid  ; 
Then  foftly  footh'd  her  thus,  I  guefs  your  grief: 
You  love,  my  child  ;  your  love  fhall  find  relief. 
My  long  cxperienc'd  age  fhall  be  your  guide; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  diftruft  afide : 
No  breath  of  air  fhall  on  the  fecret  blow, 
Nor  fhall  (what  moft  you  fear)  your  father  know. 
Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thunder-clap, 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap, 
And  threw  her  body  proftrate  on  the  bed, 
And,  to  conceal  her  blufhes,  hid  her  head  : 
There  filent  lay,  and  warn'd  her  with  her  hand 
To  go  :  but  fhe  rcceiv'd  not  the  command  ; 
Remaining  ftill  importunate  to  know  : 
Then  Myrrha  thus,;  Or  afk  no  more,  or  go  : 
1  pr'ythee  go,  or  ftaying  fpare  my  fhame; 
What  thou  would'ft  hear,  is  impious  ev'n  to  name. 
At  this,  on  hijjh  the  beldame  holds  her  hands, 
And,  trembling  both  with  rage  and  terror,  ftands, 
Adjures,  and  falling  at  her  feet  intreats, 
Sooths  her  with  blandifhments,  and  frights  with 

threats, 

To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  difclofe 
What  part  of  it  (he-knew,  it  fhe  no  further  knows: 
And  laft,  if  confcious  to  her  counfd  made, 
Confirms  anew  the  pmmife  of  her  aid. 

Now  Myrrha  rais'd  her  head;  but  foon,  op- 

prefVd 

With  fhame,  reclin'd  it  on  her  nurfe's  breaft  ; 
Bath'd  it  with  tears,  and  ftrove  to  have  con- 

fcfc'd  : 

Twice  fhe  began,  and  ftopp'd  ;  again  fhe  try'd  ;" 
The  faltering  tongue  its  oftice  ftill  deny'd  : 
At  laft  her  veil  before  her  face  Ihc  fprcad,  ~) 

And  drew  a  lung  preluding  figh,  and  faid, 
O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed  !  j) 

Then  groan'J,  m:J  ceui'd ;  the  good  old  woman 

(hook, 
Stiff  \vcr«  her  eyts,  and  gluftly  was  her  look  : 


Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horror  flood, 
Made    (to   her   grief)   more   knowing  than  fnc 

would  : 

Much  fhe  reproach'd,  and  many  things  fhe  faid, 
To  cure  the  madnefs  of  th'  unhappy  maid  : 
In  vain  ;  for  Myrrha  flood  convici  of  ill; 
Her  realbu  vanqutfh'd,  but  exchang'd  her  will  ; 
Perverfe  of  mind,  unable  to  reply, 
She  flood  refolv'd  or  to  poffefs  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondnefs  of  a  nurfe  prevnil'd 
Againft  her  better  fenfe,  and  virtue  fail'd  : 
Enjoy,  my  child,  fince  fuch  is  thy  defire, 
Thy  love,  fhe  faid ;  fhe  clurft  not  fay  thy  fire. 
Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms : 
Then  with  a  fecond  oath  her  faith  confirms. 
The  folemn  feaft  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  linen  ftoles  the  matrons  wear; 
Rank'd  in  proceffm  walk  the  pious  train, 
Offering  firft  fruits,  and  fpikcs  of  yellow  grain  : 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  bed  they  fhun, 
And,  f;mc"lifying  harvcft,  lie  alone. 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  furfook  her  lord, 
And  Ceres'  power  with  fecret  rites  ador'd 
The  royal  couch,  now  vacant  fora  time, 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime, 
The  curft  occafion  took,  the  king  fhe  found 
Eafy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleafure  drown'd, 
Prepared  for  love  :  the  beldame  blew  the  flame, 
Confef^'d  the  paflion,  but  conceal'd  the  name. 
Her  form  fhe  prais'd;    the  monarch  afk'd  her 

years, 

And  flic  reply'd,  the  fame  that  Myrrha  bears. 
Wine  and  commended  beauty  fir'd  his  thought ;     * 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  bi ought. 
Fleas'd  with  her  charge  perform'd,  fhe  hies  her 

home, 

And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the  tafk  was  overcome, 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear ; 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  infincere  : 
So  various,  fo  difcordant  is  the  mind, 
That  in  our  will  a  different  will  we  find. 
I!I  fhe  prefag'd,  and  yet  purfu'd  her  luft; 
For  guilty  pleafures  give  a  double  guft, 
'Twas  depth  of  night :  An?.ophylax  had  driven 
His  lazy  wain  half  round  the  northern  heaven, 
When  Myrrha  haften'd  to  the  crime  defir'd; 
The  moon  beheld  her  firft,  and  firft  rctir'd  ; 
The  ftars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the  fight, 
And,  fhrunk  within  their  lockets,  loft  their  light. 
Icarius  firft  withdraws  his  holy  flame  : 
The  virgin  fign,  in  heaven  the  fecond  name, 
Slide/,  down  the  belt,  and  from  her  flat  ion  flies. 
And  night  with  fable  clouds  involves  the  fkies. 
Eold  Myrrha  ftill  purfues  her  black  intent :       ~) 
She  ftumbled  thrice,  (an  omen  of  th'  event ;)     i 
Thrice   fhriek'd   the  funeral  owl,  yet  on  ihef 
went,  J 

Secure  of  fhame,  becaufe  fecure  of  fight  ^ 
Ev'n  hafhful  tins  are  impudent  by  night. 
Link'd  hand  in  hand,    th'    accomplice   and   the 

dame, 

Their  way  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came  :  ., 
The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their  way, 
Where  dark  in  bed  th'  expecting  monarch  lay  \ 


TRANSLATIONS 

Thus  far  her  courage  held,  but  here  forfakes ; 
Her  faint  knees  knock  at  every  ftep  fhe  makes. 
The  nearer  to  her  crime ,  the  more  within 
She  feels  remoife,  and  horror  of  her  fin ; 
Repents  too  late  her  criminal  defire, 
And  wifhes,  that  unknown  fhe  could  retire. 
Her  lingering  thus,  the  nurfe  (who  fear'd  delay 
The  fatal  fecret  might  at  length  betray) 
Pull'd  forward,  to  complete  the  work  begun, 
And  faid  to  Cinyras,  Receive  thy  own  : 
Thus  faying,  fhe  deliver'd  kind  to  kind, 
Accurs'd,  and  their  devoted  bodies  join'd. 
The  fire  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 
His  bowels,  and  profanes  the  hallow'd  fheets; 
He  found  fhe  trembled,  but  believ'd  fhe  drove  *} 
With  maiden  modefty,  againft  her  love  ;  / 

And  fought  with  flattering  words  vain  fanciest 

to  remove.  j 

Perhaps  he  faid,  My  daughter,  ceafe  thy  fears, 
(Becaufe  the  title  fuited  with  her  years; 
And,  Father,  fhe  might  whifper  him  again, 
That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  fin. 
Full  of  her  fire,  fhe  left  th'  inceftuous  bed, 
And  carried  in  her  womb  the  crime  fhe  bred  : 
Another,  and  another  night  fhe  came  ; 
For  frequent  fin  had  left  no  fenfe  of  fhame. : 
Till  Cinyras  defir'd  to  fee  her  face, 
Whofe  body  he  had  held  in  clofe  embrace. 
And  brought  a  taper ;  the  revealer,  light, 
Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  fight : 
Grief,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  fpeech  afford, 
But  from  the  fheath  he  drew  th'  avenging  fword; 
The  guilty  fled  :  the  benefit  of  night, 
That  favour'd  firfl  the  fin,  fecur'd  the  flight, 
Long  wandering  through  the  fpacious  fields,  fhe 

bent 

Her  voyage  to  th'  Arabian  continent ; 
Then  pafs'd  the  regions  which  Panchaza  join'd, 
And  flying  left  the  balmy  plains  behind. 
Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns ;  at 

length 

With  travel  weary,  unfupply'd  with  ftrength, 
.    And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprefs'd ; 
Sabasan  fields  afford  her  needful  reft ; 
There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 
In  anguifh  of  her  fpirit,  thus  fhe  pray'd  : 
Ye  powers,  if  any  fo  propitious  are 
T*  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  prayer ; 
Your  judgments,  1  confefs,  are  juftly  fent ; 
Great  fins  deferve  as  great  a  punifhment : 
Yet  fince  my  life  the  living  will  profane, 
And  fince  my  death  the  happy  dead  will  {tain, 
A  middle  ftate  your  mercy  may  beftow, 
Betwixt  the.  realms  above,  and  thofe  below  : 
Some  other  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give, 
Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  nor  wholly  live. 
The  prayers  of  penitents  are  never  vain  ; 
At  leaft,  {he  did  her  laft  requeft  obtain ; 
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For,  while  fhe  fpoke,  the  ground  began  to  rife, 

And  gather'd  round  her  feet,  her  legs,  and  thighs: 

Her  toes  in  roots  defcend,  and,  fpreading  wide 

A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide  : 

Her  folid  bones  convert  to  folid  wood, 

To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  fap  her  blood  : 

Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their 

kind, 

Her  tender  fkin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 
And  now  the  rifing  tree  her  womb  inverts, 
Now,  fhooting  upwards  ftill,  invades  the  brcafts, 
And  fhades  the  neck ;  and,  weary  with  delay, 
STie  funk  her  head   within,  and  met  it  half  the 

way. 

And  though  with  outward  fliape  fhe  loft  her  fenfe, 
With  bitter  tears  fhe  wept  her  laft  offence  ; 
And  ftill  fhe  weeps,  nor  fheds  her  tears  in  vain  : 
For  ftill  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain. 
Meantime  the  mifbegotten  infant  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  diftends  with  deadly  throes 
The  fwelling  rind,  with  unavailing  ftrife, 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  ptifhes  into  life. 
The  mother-tree,  as  if  opprefs'd  with  pain, 
Writhes  here  ai.d  there,   to  break  the  bark,  in 

vain: 

And,  like  a  labouring  woman,  would  have  pray'd, 
But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina's  aid  : 
The  bending  bole  fends  out  a  hollow  found, 
And  trickling  tears  fall  thicker  on  the  ground. 
The  mild  Lucina  came  uncall'd,  and  flood 
Befide  the  ftruggling  boughs,  and  heard  the  groan 
ing  wood  : 

Then  reach'd  her  midwife-hand,  to  fpeed  the  throes. 
And  fpoke  the  powerful  fpells  that  babes  to  birth 

difclofe. 

The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free, 
And  fafe  delivers  the  convulfive  tree. 
The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child, 
And  wafh  him  in  the  tears  the  parent  plant  diftill'd. 
They  fwath'd  him  with  their  fcarfs;  beneath  him 

fpread 

The  ground  with  herbs;  withrofes  rais'd  his  Head. 
The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace : 
Ev'n  envy  muft  have  prais'd  fo  fair  a  face  : 
Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  fhew 
Their  utmoft  art,  on  naked  Love's  beftow  : 
And  that  their  arms  no  difference  might  betray, 
Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take  away. 
Time  glides  along,  with  undifcover'd  hafte, 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  paft  : 
So  fwift  are  years  :  the  babe,  whom  juft  before 
His  grandfire  got,  and  whom  his  fifter  bore  ; 
The  drop  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  inclos'd. 
And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  life  expos'd ; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears; 
And  lovelier  than  himfelf  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  queen  cc  love  he  gave  defires, 
And,  wich  her  pains  reveng'd  his  mother's  fires. 


CETX  AND   ALCTONE. 


OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


Connexion  of  this  Fable  with  the  former. 


Ccyx,  the  fon  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  ftar),  and  the  king  of  Trachin  in  Theflaly,  was  married  to 
Akyone  daughter  to  ^Eolus  god  of  the  winds.  Both  the  huiband  and  the  wife  loved  each  other 
with  an  entire  affection.  Dsedalion,  the  elder  brother  of  Ceyx,  whom  he  fucceeded, having  been 
turned  into  a  falcon  by  Apollo,  and  Chione,  Dacdalion's  daughter,  flain  by  Diana,  Ceyx  prepared 
a  {hip  to  fail  to  Claros,  there  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  feems  to  intimate)  to 
inquire  how  the  anger  of  the  Gods  might  be  atoned. 


TUISE  prodigies  affe&  the  pious  prince, 
But  more  perplex'd  with  thofe  that  happeu'd  fmc«, 
He  purpofcs  to  feek  the  Clarian  God ,  ~) 

Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam'd  abode  ; 
Since  Phlegian  robbers  made  unfafc  the  road.     J 
Yet  could  not  he,  from  her  he  lov'd  fo  well, 
The  fatal  voyage,  he  refolv'd,  conceal : 
But  when  (he  faw  her  lord  prepar'd  to  part, 
A  deadly  cold  ran  ftiivcrin?  to  her  heart : 
Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new  : 
She  thrice  eflay'd  to  fpeak ;  her  accents  hung, 
Aud  faltering  dy'd  uufinifh'd  on  her  tongue, 
Or  vanilh'd  into  fighs :  with  long  delay 
Her  voice  return'd ;  and  found  the  wonted  way. 
Tell  me,  my  lord,  (he  faid,  what  fault  unknown 
Thy  once  bclov'd  Alcyone  has  done  ? 
"Whither,  ah  whither  ii  thy  kiniUicfs  gone  ? 


Can  Ceyx  then  fuftain  to  leave  his  wife, 
And  unconcern'd  forfake  the  fweets  of  life  ? 
What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move, 
Or  nced'ft  thou  abfencc  to  renew  thy  love  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  goeft  by  land,  though  grief  poffcfs 
My  foul  cv'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  lefs. 
But  ah  !  be  warn'd  to  (hun  the  watery  way, 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  flormy  fea» 
For  late  I  faw  a-drift  disjointed  planks, 
And  empty  tombs  ercdted  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  falfe  hopes  to  truft  betray  thy  mind, 
Becaufe  my  fire  in  caves  conftrains  the  wind, 
Can  with  a  breath  i«  clamorous  rage  appeafe, 
They  fear  his  whittle,  and  forfaRe  the  feas; 
Not  fo,  for  once,  induljj'd,  they  fweep  the  main 
Deaf  to  th«  call,  or  hearing  hear  in  vain  ; 
But  beat  on  mifchief  bear  the  wave*  before, 
And,  no:  •oatent  with  feas,  infult  the  ihore : 
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When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  engage, 
And  rooted  forefls  fly  before  their  rage  : 
At  once  the  clafhing  clouds  to  battle  move, 
And  lightnings  run  acrofs  the  fields  above  : 
I  know  them  well,  arid  mark'd  their  rude  com 
port, 

While  yet  a  child,  within  my  father's  court : 
In  times  of  tempeft  they  commajid  alone, 
And  he  but  fits  precarious  on  the  throne  : 
The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th'  event. 
But,  if  not  fears  or  reafons  will  prevail, 
Jf  fate  has  fix'd  thee  obftinate  to  fail, 
Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear  ^ 

My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  ftiare, 
And  prefent  fuller  what  I  only  fear ;  j 

Then  o'er  the  bounding  billows  {hall  we  fly, 
Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die. 
Thefe  reafons  mov'd  her  flarlike  hufband's  heart, 
But  flill  he  held  his  purpofe  to  depart  : 
For,  as  he  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life, 
He  would  not  to  trie  feas  expofe  his  wife ; 
Nor  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain, 
But  fought  by  arguments  to  footh  her  pain  ; 
Nor  thefe  avail'd  ;  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 
With  which  fo  difficult  a  caufe  he  won  : 
My  love,  fo  fhort  an  abfence  ceafe  to  fear, 
For,  by  my  father's  holy  flame,  I  fwcar, 
Before  twd  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
If  heaven  allow  me  life,  1  will  return. 

This  promifs  of  fo  fhort  a  ftay  prevails ; 
He  feon  equips  the  fhip,  fupplies  the  fails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch  ;  flie  trembling 

views 

This  pomp  of  death,  arid  parting  tears  renews  : 
JLall,  with  a  kifs,  (he  took  a  long  farewel, 
Sigh'd,  with  a  fad  prefage,  and  fwooning  fell ; 
While  Ceyx  leeks  delays,  the  lufty  crew,  "> 

Rais'd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order  drew  £ 
To  their  broad  breafts,  the  fhip  with  fury  flew,  j 

The  queen  recovcr'd  rears  her  humid  eyes, 
And  firfl  her  hufband  on  the  poop  efpies 
Shaking  his  hand  at  diftance  on  the  main  ; 
She  took  the  fign  ;  and  fhook  her  hand  again. 
Gtill  as  the  ground  recedes,  retraces  her  view 
With  fharpen'd  fight,  till  fhe  no  longer  knew 
The  much  lov'd  face ;  that  comfort  loft  fupplies 
With  lefs,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eyes  ; 
The  galley  born  from  view  by  rifing  gale.«, 
She  follow'd  with  her  fight  the  flying  fails  : 
When  cv'n  the  flying  fails  were  feen  no  more, 
Forfaken  of  all  fight,  (he  left  the  fhore. 

Then  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws, 
And  fought  in  fleep  her  weary'd  eyes  to  clofe  : 
Her  hufband's  pillow,  and  the  widow'd  part 
Which  once  he  prefs'd,  renew'd  the  former  fmart. 

And  now  a  breeze  from  fhore  began  to  blow, 
The  failors  fhip  their  oars,  and  ceafe  to  row ; 
Then  hoift  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  fails 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales  : 
By  this  the  veffel  half  her  courfe  had  run, 
And  as  much  retted  till  the  rifing  fun  ; 
Both  fhores  were  loft  to  fight,  when  at  the  clofe 
Of  day,  a  fiiffer  gale  at  eafl  arofe  : 


The  fea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  far, 
Like  heralds,  firfl  denounce  the  watery  war. 

This  feen,  the  mailer  foon  began  to  cry, 
Strike,  ftrike  the  top-fail ;  let  the  main-fheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  fails  :  the  winds  repel  the  found, 
And  in  the  fpeaker's  mouth  thefpeech  is  drovvn'd. 
Yet,  of  their  own  accord,  as  d?nger  taught, 
Each  in  his  way,  officioufly  they  wrought ; 
Some  flow  their  oars,  or  flop  the  leaky  fides, 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  befti  ides, 
And  folds  the  fails  ;  a  fourth,  with  labour,  laves 
Th'  intruding  feas,  and  waves  ejecfls  on  waves. 

In  this  confufion  while  their  work  they  ply, 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  iky, 
And  wage  inteftine  wars ;  the  fuffering  feas 
Are  tofs'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  pleafe. 
The  mafter  would  command,  but,  in  defpair 
Of  fafcty,  ftands  amaz'd  with  ftupid  care, 
Nor  what  to  bid  or  what  forbid  he  knows, 
Th'  ungovern'd  tempeft  to  fuch  fury  grows ; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  fkill ; 
With  fuch  a  concourfe  comes  the  flood  of  ill : 
The  criei  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling  fhrowds ; 
Seas  dafh  on  feas,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds  : 
At  once  from  eaft  tn  weft,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  forky  lightnings  flafh,  the  roaring  thunders 
roll. 

Now  waves  on  waves  afcending  fcale  the  fkie«, 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries  : 
When  yellow  fands  are  fifted  from  below, 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  fhow ; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  fpews  the  black, 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take  : 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  feas, 
And    change    their    colour,   changing  their  dif- 

cafe. 

Like  various  fits  the  Trachin  veflel  finds, 
And  now  fublime  fhe  rides  upon  the  winds ; 
As  from  a  lofty  fummit  looks  from  high, 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether  fky  : 
Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  fight, 
And  at  a  diftance  fee  fuperior  light. 
The  lafhing  billows  make  a  loud  report, 
And  beat  her  fides,  as  battering-rams  a  fort; 
Or  as  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented,  bears  againft  his  prey. 
Sidelong  to  feize  ;  or,  unappall'd  with  fear, 
Springs  on  the  toils,  and  rufhes  on  the  fpear  : 
So  feas  impell'd  by  winds  with  added  power 
Affault  the  fides,  and  o'er  the  hatches  tower. 

The  planks,   their  pitchy  coverings  wafh'd  a- 

way, 

Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  difplay  : 
The  roaring  waters,  with  a  hoftile  tide, 
Rufh  through  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  fide. 
Mean  time  in  fheets  of  rain  the  fky  defccnds; 
And  ocean,  fwell'd  with  waters,  upwards  tends. 
One  rifing,  falling  one  :    the  heavens  and  fea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way  : 
The  fails  are  drunk  with  fhowers,  and  drop  with 

rain ; 

Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 
No  ftar  appears,  to  lend  his  friendly  light : 
Darknefs  and  tempeft  make  a  double  night : 
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But  flafhJn";  fires  difclofr  the  deep  by  turns ; 
And,  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  burns. 

Now  all  the  waves  their  fcatter'd  force  unite, 
And  as  a  foldier,  foremoft  in  the  fight, 
Makes  way  for  others,  and  an  hoft  alone 
Still  prefles  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town ; 
So  while  rh*  invading  billows  come  a-breaft, 
The  hero,  tenth  advanc'd  before  the  reft, 
Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  fway, 
And  from  the  walls  defcends  upon  the  prey  ; 
Part,  following,  enter;  part  remain  without, 
With  envy  htar  their  fellows'  conquering  fhout, 
And  mount  on  others'  backs,  in  hope  to  fhare 
The  city,  thus  become  the  feat  of  war. 

An  univerfal  cry  rcfuunds  aloud; 
The  failors  run  in  heaps ;  a  helplefs  crowd ; 
Art  fan's,  and  courage  falls,  no  fuccour  near ; 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
One  weeps,  and  yet  defpairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  his  fears  congeal  his  grief, 
But,  ftuj.id.  with  dry  eyes  expedls  his  fate;         "} 
One  with  loud  {bricks  laments  his  loft  eftate,      f 
And   calls  thofe  happy   whom  their  funerals  t" 
wait.  3 

This  wretch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  Gods  im 
plores, 

And  ev'n  the  {kies  he  cannot  fee,  adores ; 
That  -other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  beftows, 
His  careful  father,  and  his  faithful  fpoufe  : 
The  covetous  worldling,  in  his  anxious  mind, 
Thinks  orly  on  the  wealth  Ke  left  behind. 

All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  employs; 
For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  abfence  joys : 
His  wife  he  wifhcs,  and  would  {till  be  near ; 
Not  her  with  him,  but  wifhes  him  with  her  : 
Now  with  laft  looks  he  feeks  his  native  {hore, 
Which  fate  has  deftin'd  him  to  fee  no  more ; 
He  fought ;  bur,  in  the  dark  tempeftuous  night, 
He  knew  not  whither  to  direcl:  his  fight. 
So  whirl  the  feas,  fuch  darkncfs  blinds  the  fky, 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 

The  giddy  fhip  ran  round;  the  tempeft  tore 
Her  maft,  and  over-board  the  rudder  bore. 
One  billow  mounts  ;  and,  with  a  fcornful  brow, 
Proud  of  her  conqueft  gain'd,  infults  the  waves 

below ; 

Nor  lighter  falls,  than  if  fome  giant  tore 
Pindus  and  Athos,  with  the  freight  they  bore, 
And  tofs'd  on  feas  :    prefb'd  with  the  ponderous 

blow, 

Down  finks  the  fhip  within  th*  abyf;  below  : 
Down  with  the  vtfTcl  fink  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rife  again  : 
Some  few  on  lottcr'd  planks,  with  fruitlefs  care, 
JLny  hold,  and  fwim,  but,  while  they  fwini,  de- 


Ev'n  he  who  late  a  fccptrc  did  command, 
Now  grafps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand ; 
And,  while  he  ftruggles  on  the  ftnrmy  main, 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife,  in  vain  : 
But  yet  hit  confort  is  his  greater  care  : 
Alcyone  he  names  amidft  his  prayer ; 
Names,  as  a  charm  againft  the  waves  and  wind  j 
Moil  in  his  mcuth,  and  ever  in  his  mind  : 


me,    ^ 
:•        J 


Tir'd  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  fafety  paft, 
From  prayers  to  wifties  he  defcends  at  laft, 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  fands, 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly  hands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air, 
And  peep  above  the  feas,  he  names  the  fair ; 
And,  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he  raves, 
Murmuring  Alcyone  below  the  waves  : 
At  laft  a  falling  billow  ftops  his  breath, 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,   and  whelms  him  under 
neath. 

Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himfelf  appears 
That   night ;    his  heavenly  form  obfcur'd  with 

tears : 

And  fince  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  flcies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 
Mean  time  Alcyone  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone  ; 
Obferves  the  waning  moon  with  hourly  view, 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wifties  for  a  new ; 
Againft  the  promis'd  time  provides  with  care  ; 
And  haflens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  te 

wear; 

And  for  herfelf  employs  another  loom,  "} 

New  drefs'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home,  / 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  weref 
to  come.  J 

She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame, 
And  oft  before  the  fr.cred  altars  came, 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name. 
All  Powers  implor'd  ;  but  far  above  the  reft, 
To  Juno  fhe  her  pious  vows  addrefs'd, 
Her  much-lov'd  lord  from  perils  to  protect, 
And  fafe  o'er  feas  his  voyage  to  direct  ; 
Then  pray'd  that  {he  might  ftill  pofiefs  his  heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  {hare  a  part: 
This  laft  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer  ; 
The  reft,  difpersM  by  winds,  were  loft  in  air. 

But  flie,  the  Goddefs  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Refolv'd  the  tainted  hand  mould  be  repell'd, 
Which  incenfe  offer'd,  and  her  altar  held. 
Then  Iris  thus  befpoke  :    Thou  faithful  maid, 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well  con- 

vey'd, 

Hafte  to  the  hotife  of  fleep,  and  bid  the  God 
Who  rules  the  night  by  vifions  with  a  nod, 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Refembling  him  who  perifti'd  in  the  ftorm  : 
This  form  before  Alcyone  prefent, 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  fad  event. 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hues,  {he  flics ; 
And,  flying,  draws'  an  arch   (a  fegment  of  the 
ikies) :  [fteep 

Then    leaves  her   bendincj  bow,    and  from  the 
Defcends  to  fenrch  the  filent  houfe  of  fleep. 
Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode, 
Deep  in  a  cavern,  dwells  the  drowfy  God; 
Whofe  gloomy  n:anfion,  nor  the  rifing  fun, 
Nor  fetting,  vifits,  nor  the  lightfome  noon; 
But  la/.y  vapours  round  the  region  fly, 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  flcy  : 
No  crov/injr  cock  does  there  his  wings  difjilay, 
Nor  with  his  horny  bill  provoke  the  day  ; 
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Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geefe, 
Difturb  with  nightly  noife  the  facrcd  peace  ; 
Ncr  beaft'of  nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh, 
>ior  trees  with  tempefts  rock'd,  nor  human  cry ; 
But  fafe  repofe,  without  an  air  of  breath, 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet,  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Arifing  upwards  from  the  rock  below, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  loft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  fleeps  : 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  fimples  that  fweet  reft  beftow  ; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  fleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  paffing  fheds  it  on  the  filent  plains  : 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  houfe  to  keep, 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  fleep. 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stuff'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon  fled  : 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  God, 
And  flept  fupine,  his  limbs  difplay'd  abroad  : 
About  his  head  fantaftic  vifions  fly, 
Which  various  images  of  things  fupply, 
And  mock  their  forms ;   the  leaves  on  trees  not 
more,  [fhore.' 

Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  fands  upon  the 

The  virgin  entering  bright  indulg'd  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brufh'd  the  dreams  a- 

way. 

The  God,  difturb'd  with  his  new  glare  of  light 
Caft  fudden  on  his  face,  unfeal'd  his  fight, 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  head,  which  funk  again, 
And,  finking  on  his  bofom,  knock'd  his  chin  ; 
At  length  fhook  off  himfelf,  and  afk'd  the  dame, 
(And  afking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  fhe  came  ? 

To  whom  the  Goddefs  thus :    O  facred  Reft, 
Sweet,  pleafing  Sleep,  of  all  the  powers  the  beft  ! 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  •} 

Whofe  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  / 
day  ;  [way  !  f 

Care  fhuns  thy  foft  approach,  and  fallen  flies  a- J 
Adorn  a  dream,  expreffing  human  form, 
The  fhape  of  him  who  fuffer'd  in  the  ftorm  ; 
And  fend  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court, 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report  : 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  fpe&re  Hand, 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno's  hand. 
She  laid,  and  fcarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep, 
Unable  to  fupport  the  fumes  of  fleep  ; 
But  fled,  returning  by  the  way  fhe  went, 
And  fwerv'd  along  her  bow  with  fwift  afcent. 

The  God,  uneafy  till  he  flept  again, 
Refolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himfelf  of  pain  ; 
And,  though  againft  his  cuftom,  call'd  aloud, 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  fleepy  crowd  : 
Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  exprefs'd 
The  fhape  of  man,  and  imitated  beft  ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gefture,  could  fupply, 
The  habic  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely  ; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  adlion  is  confin'd, 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beafts,  and  dragons,  apes, 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monfter  fhapes : 
This  daemon,  Icelos,  in  heaven's  high  hall, 
The  Gods  have  nam'd,  but  men  Phobeter  call. 


A  third  is  Phantafus,  whofe  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  foul ; 
Earth,  fruits,  and  flowers,  he  re.  ;>rdcnts  in  dreams, 
And  folid  rocks  unmov'd,  and  lunning  ftrcams. 
Thcfe  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  fcenes  dif- 

play; 

The  reft  before  th'  ignoble  commons  play. 
Of  thefc  the  chofen  Morpheus  is  difpatch  d  : 
Which  done,  the  tazy  monarch,  ovetwatch'd, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Diffolv'd  in  fleep,  and  fhrinks  within  his  bed. 

Darkling  the  dasmon  glides,  for  flight  prepar'd, 
So  foft,  that  fcarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 
To  Trachin,  fwift  as  thought,  the  flitting  fhade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made  ; 
Then  lays  afide  the  fteerage  of  his  wings, 
Forfakes  his  proper  form,  affumes  the  king's, 
And  pale  as  death,  defpoil'd  of  his  array,  ~} 

Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way,  >• 

And  ftands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day  :         j 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears,    ~\ 
And  fhedding  vain,  but  feeming  real  tears ;         v 
The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs  :          j 
Then  flaring  on  her,  with  a  ghaftly  look 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  befpoke  : 
Know'fl  thou  not  me  ?    Not  yet,  unhappy  wife  ? 
Or  are  my  features  perifh'd  with  my  life  ? 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  hufband  loft, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  hufband's  gboft 
Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in 
The  ftormy  fouth  o'ertook  us  on  the-ir.ain 
And  never  fhalt  thou  fee  thy  living  ]( 
Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  I  call'd  on  thee  in  death, 
And  wMle  I  call'd,  a  billow  ftopp'd  my  breath: 
Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my  fate  ; 
I  prefent,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rife,  wretched  widow,  rife,  nor  tindeplor'd        "1 
Permit  my  ghoft  to  pals  the  Stygian  ford  ;          £ 
But  rife,  prepar'd,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  pe-l" 

rilb'd  lord.  J 

Thus  faid  the  player  gnn  ;  ard,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gefture,  fo  perforni'd  his  part, 
She  thought  (fo  like  her  loye  the  fhade  appears) 
That  Ceyx  fpake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  Ihed  the 

tears. 

She  groan'd,  her  inward  foul  with  grief opnrc  fs'd 
She    ligh'd,    fhe    wept,    and   fleecing   beat    her 

brcaft  ; 
Then    ftretch'd    her  arms  t'  embrace  his  body 

bare; 

Her  clafping  arms  inclofe  but  empty  air  : 
At  this  not  yet  awake,  fhe  cry'd,  Oh  ftay  ; 
One  is  our  fate,  and  common  is  our  way  ! 
So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  fo  loud  fhe  ipoke, 
That,  ftarting  fudden  up,  the  flumbcr  broke ; 
Then  caft  her  eyes  around,  in  hope  to  view 
Her  vanifh'd  lord,  and  find  the  vifion  true: 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Tir'd  with  the  fearch,  not  finding  what  (he  feck% 
With    cruel    blows    fhe    pounds    her   blubber'J 

cheeks ; 

Then  from  her  beaten  breafl  the  linen  tare, 
And  cut  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 


.4    O     VUI/1L    . 

vain ;  ~y 
2 -main  ;  > 
lord  again,  j 


3U>  THEWORKS 

Her  iiurfe  demands  the  caufe.    With  louder  cries 
She  profecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies  : 

No  more  Alcyone,  flic  fuffer'd  death 
With  her  lov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  loft  his  breath  : 
No  flattery,  no  falfe  comfort,  give  me  none, 
My  fhipwreck'd  Cey*  is  for  ever  gone  ; 
I  fa\v,  I  faw  him  manifefl  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  geftures  knew ; 
His  luftre  lofc,  and  every  living  grace, 
Yet  1  retain'd  the  features  of  his  face  ; 
Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  drop 
ping  hair, 

None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  fo  fair  : 
I  would  have  ftrain'd  him  with  a  ftri&  embrace  ; 
But  through  my  arms  he  flipt,  and  vanifli'd  from 

the  place. 

There,  ev'n  juft  there  he  flood :    and  as  flie  fpoke, 
Where  laft  the  fpeftre  was  fhe  caft  her  look ; 
Tain  would  fhe  hope,  and  gaz'd  upon  the  ground, 
If  any  printed  footfteps  might  be  found. 

Then  figh'd,  and  laid,  This  I  too  well  fore 
knew, 

And  my  prophetic  fear  prcfag'd  t«o  true. 
Twas  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  took  my  leave,  and  fuffer'd  thee  to  part, 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thcru  to  flay, 
Never,  ah  never  to  divide  our  way  ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  cur  hours  afiignM 
Together  we  had  liv'd ;    ev'n  not  in  death  dif- 

join'd ! 

So  had  my  Ceyx  ftill  been  living  here, 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  1  had  perifh'd  there : 
Now  I  die  abfent  in  the  vaft  profound ; 
And  me  whhout  myfelf  the  fcas  have  drov:n'd  : 
The  florms  were  not  fo  cruel ;  fhould  I  ftrive 
To  lengthen  life,  and  fuch  a  grief  furvive ; 
But  neither  will  I  firivc,  nor  wretched  thee 
In  death  forfake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  fcpulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  cur  lad  remains; 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  fhall  join, 
Their  names  remember'd  in  one  common  line. 

No  farther  voice  her  mighty  grief  affords, 
Fcr  fighs  c(.me  rufliing  in  betwixt  her  words, 
Aral  ftopt  her  tongue  ;  but  what  her  tongue  de- 
ny'd,  [ply'd- 

Soft  tears  and  groans,  and  dumb  complaints,  fup- 
Twas  morning.     To  the  port  fhe  takes  her 

way, 

And  (lands  upon  tfce  margin  of  the  fea  : 
That  place,  that  very  fpot  of  ground  (he  fought, 
Or  timber  by  her  deftiny  was  brought, 
Where  lafl  he  flood  :    and  while  fhe  fadly  fcid,} 
'Twas  hrre  he  left  me,  lingering  here  delay'd     > 
Hi*  parting  k&;  and  there  his  anchors  weigh'd;  j 
Thus  fptaking,  while  her  thoughts  part,  actions 

trace, 
And  callto  mind,  admonifh'd  by  the  place, 


OF    DRYDEN. 

Sharp  at  her  utmoft  ken  fhe  cafl  her  eyes. 
And  fomewhat  floating  from  afar  defcries  : 
It  feem'd  a  corpfe  adrift  to  diflant  fight ; 
But  at  a  diflanee  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet ;  and  then  fhe  knew, 
That  what  before  fhe  but  furmis'd,  was  true  : 
A  corpfe  it  was,  but  whofe  it  was  unknown  ; 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  fhe  made  the  cafe  her  own, 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  fhipwreck'd  man, 
As  for  a  ftranger  wept,  and  thus  began : 

Poor  wretch,  on  flormy  feas  to  lofe  thy  life ; 
Unhappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widow'd  wife  ! 
At  this  fhe  paus'd  ;  for  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  fide. 
The  more  fhe  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increafe, 
At  nearer  fight ;  and  fhe's  herfelf  the  lefs. 
Now  driven  afhore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies, 
She    knows    too    much,    in  knowing  whom  flie 

fees, 

Her  hufband's  corpfe  :    at  this  fhe  loudly  fhrieks  : 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he,  fhe  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks, 
Her  hair,  her  veft ;  and,  ftooping  to  the  fands, 
Abo\it  his  neck  fhe  caft  her  trembling  hands. 

And  is  it  thus,  O  dearer  than  my  life  ; 
Thus,  thus  return'ft  thou  to  thy  longing  wife  ! 
She   faid ;    and   to   the   neighbouring   mole   fhe 

flrode 

(Rais'd  there  to  break  th'  incurfions  of  the  flood); 
Headlong    from    hence    to    plunge    herfelf   fhe 

fprings, 

But  fhoots  along,  fupported  on  her  wing?. 
A  bird  new-made,  about  the  banks  fhe  plies, 
Nor  far  from  fhore,  and  fhort  excurflons  tries  ; 
Nor  feeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raife, 
Content  to  fkim  the  furface  of  the  feas. 
Her  bil!,  though  flender,  fends  a  creaking  noifc, 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice. 
Now  lighting  where  the  bloodlefs  body  lies., 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries ; 
At  all  her  ftretch  her  little  wings  fhe  fpread. 
And    with    her    feather'd    arms    embrac'd    the 

dead; 

Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  flie  ftrove 
To  print  a  kifs,  the  laft  efiay  of  love. 
Whether  the  vital  touch  reviv'd  the  dead, 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  rais'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kifs,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone; 
For  fure  a  prefent  miracle  was  fhown. 
The  Gods  their  fliapcs  to  winter-birds  tranflate, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  conjugal  affection  ftill  is  ty'd  ; 
And  Itill  the  mournful  race  is  multiply'd  : 
They  bill,  they  tread  :    Alcyone  comprefs'd 
Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  floating  neft  : 
A  wiufery  queen  :    her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 
Calms  every  ftorm,  and  hughes  every  wind ; 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  eafe, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmoothes  the  fras 


MSACUS  transformed  into  a  CORMORANT. 


FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


THESE  fome  old  man  fees  wanton  in  the  air, 

And  praifes  the  unhappy  conftant  pair ; 

Then   to   his  friend  the  long-ncck'd  cormorant 

fhows, 

The  former  tale  reviving  others  woes : 
That  fable  bird,  he  cries,  which  cuts  the  flood 
With  flender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood  ; 
His  anceflors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed, 
The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede 
(Whcfe  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  fteal  the  boy), 
And  Priam,  haplefs  prince  !  who  fell  with  Troy : 
HimfeJf  was  Hector's  brother,  and  (had  fate 
But  given  this  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date) 
Perhaps  had  rival'd  warlike  Hector's  worth, 
Though  on  the  mother's  fide  of  meaner  birth ; 
Fair  Alyxothoe,  a  country  maid, 
Bare  JEfacus  by  ftealth  in  Ida's  {hade. 
He  fled  the  noify  town  and  pompous  court, 
Lov'd  the  lone  hills,  and  fimple  rural  fport, 
And  feldom  to  the  city  would  refort : 
Yet  he  no  ruftic  clowniflmefs  profeft ; 
Nor  was  foft  love  a  ftranger  to  his  breaft : 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hefperia  woo'd, 
Oft  through  the  thicket  or  the  mead  purfu'd  : 
Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  fpy'd, 
While  fcarlefs  fhe  her  filver  trefles  dry'd  : 
Away  flie  fled :    not  flags  with  half  fuch  fpeed, 
Before  the  prowling  wolf,  feud  o'er  the  mead ; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  fafer  flood  forfake, 
Purfu'd  by  hawks,  fo  fwift  regain  the  lake. 
VOL.  VI. 


r. 

efsfoot:  ~J 
I'd  juices/ 

e  purfuit.3 


As  faft  he  followed  in  the  hot  career 
Defire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  fnake  unfeen  now  pierc'd  her  heedlefs  foot : 
Qmck  through  the  veins  the  venom'd 

flioot. 

She  fell,  and  'fcap'd  by  death  his  fierce  purf 
Her  lifelcfs  body,  frighted,  he  embrac'd; 
And  cry'd,  Not  this  I  dreaded,  but  thy  hafte. 
O  had  my  love  been  lefs,  or  lefs  thy  fear  ! 
The  victory  thus  bought  is  far  too  dear. 
Accurfed  fnake  !  yet  I  more  curs'd  than  he  ! 
He  gave  the  wound ;    the  caufe  was  given  by 

me. 

Yet  none  fliall  fay,  that  unreveng'd  you  dy'd. 
He  fpoke  ;  then  climb'd  a  cliff's  a'er-hanging 

fide, 

And,  reiblute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide.          J 
Tethys  receiv'd  him  gently  on  the  wave, 
The  death  he  fought  deny'd,  and  feathers  gave. 
Debarr'd  the  fureft  remedy  of  grief, 
And  forc'd  to  live,  he  curs'd  th'  unaflc'd  relief. 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  flies, 
And  at  a  fecond  fall  fuccelslefs  tries  : 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  defcent  denies. 
Enrag'd,  he  often  dives  beneath  the  wave. 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. 
His  ceafelefs  forrow  for  th'  unhappy  maid 
Meagred  his  look,  and  on  his  fpirits  prcy'd. 
Still  near  the  founding  deep  he  lives  :    his  name 
From  frequent  diving  and  emerging  came. 


THE   TWELFTH   BOOK  OF 


OTID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


WHOLLY  TRANSLATED. 


Connexion  to  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  £00%. 

Jfefacus,  the  fon  of  Priam,  loving  a  country  life,  forfakes  the  court :  living  obfcurely,  he  falls  in 
,  love  -with  a  nymph  ;  who,  flying  from  him,  was  kilkd  by  a'  ferpent ;  for  grief  of  this,  he  would 
have  drowned  hinifelf ;  brat,  by  the  pity  of  the  Gods,  is  turned  into  a  cormorant.  Priam,  not 
hearing  of  ./Efacus,  believes  him  to  be  dead,  and  raifes  a  tomb  to  preferve  his  memory.  By  this 
tranfition,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  in- all  Ovid,  the  poet  naturally  falls  into  the  flory  of  th<J 
Trojan  war,  which  is  fummcd  up,  in  the  prefeut  book,  but  fo  very  briefly,  in  many  places,  that 
Ovid  feems  more  fhort  than  Virgil,  contrary  to  his  ufual  ftyle.  Yet  the  Houfe  of  Fame,  which 
15  here  dcfcribed,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  pieces  rn  the  whole  Metamorphofes.  The  fight  of 
Achilles  and  Cygfius,  and  the  fray  betwixt  the  Lnpithse  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no  other  part  of 
this  poet :  and  particularly  the  loves  aud  deajh  of  Cyliorus  and  Hylonome,  the  male  and  female 
Gentaur,  are  wonderfully  moving. 


to  whom  the  ftory  was  unknown, 
A»  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphos'd  fon  : 
A  cenotaph  hi?  name  and  title  kept  ; 
And  Hedlor  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  br6- 

fhcn*  wep'r. 

Thi«  pious  office  Paris  did  not  fhare  ; 
Abfcnt  alone,  aiitl  author  of  the  wur  ; 
"Which,   for    the    Spartan    queen,    the    Grecians 


T'  avenge  the  rape,  and  Afia  to  fubdue. 

A  thouiand  fhips  were  mann'd,  to  fail  the"\ 

fca; 

Nor  had  their  jufr  refentmrnts  found 
Had   iv.t   the  winds  and  waves 

way.  J 
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und  delay,         I 
t  I'POs'd  their  J 


At  Aulrs,  with  nnited  powers,  they  meet ; 

But    there   crofs   winds    or    calms    detain'd    the 

fleet. 

Now,  while  they  raife  an  altar  on  the  fhore, 
And  Jove  with  folemn  facrifice  adore, 
A  boding  fign  the  priofts  and  people  fee  : 
A  ftjake  of  fize  immenfe  afcenth  a  tree, 
And  in  the  leafy  fummit  1'py'd  a  neft, 
Which, 'o'er  her  callow  youngr  a  fparrow  pref»'d. 
liight  were  the  birds,  unflcdg'd  :     their  mother 

flew, 

And  hover'd  round  her  care  ;  but  ilill  in  view  : 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  firft  devour'd  the  brood  ; 
Then  feiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her 

blood* 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    OVID. 
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A  •••:.  'lire  Silent'  thr  fcnrful  people  view; 

as  all):!-',  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
"What  heaven  <k  creed;  and  with  a  i'miling  glance, 
Thus  gratulutes  to  G/ecce  her  happy  chance. 
O  ArgiveS,  we  (hill  conquer  ;  Trwy  h  ours  ; 
Bur  long  d"l;',y>  fluill  !<rlt  a  illicit  our  powers; 
Nine  years  of"  !.<!v>ur  the  nine  birds  portend ; 
The  renth  (hull  in  the  town's  ddlruelion  end. 

The  ferpen%  who  l>is  maw  obfcrne  had  fill'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curi'd  embraces  held  : 
"JBir,  as  in  i'pires  he  flood,  he  turn'd  to  ftpne  : 
The  (tony  inak-i  ri'tain'd  the  figure  fli!l  his  own. 

Yet  not  for  ?his  the  wind-houad  navy  weijjhM; 
Slack  were  their  fails;   and  Neptune  clifobey'd. 
Some  thought  him  loth  the  town  fhotild  be  de- 
it  roy'd, 

Whofe  building  had  his  hands  divine  employ'd  : 
'Not  fo   the   feer ;    who  knew,  and  kiiown  fore- 

fliow'd, 

The  virgin  Phoebe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Muft  firfh  be  recoudl'd  :    the  common  caufe 
Prevail'd;  andj  pity  yielding  to  the  laws, 
Fair  Iphigtnia,  the  devoted  maid, 
Was,  by  the  weeping  prieils,  in  linen  robes  ar 
ray 'd  : 

All  mourn  her  fate  ;  but  no  relief  apyvcaf'd  : 
The  royal  victim  bound,  t-he  knife  already  rear'd : 
When  that  offended  power  who  caus'd  their  woe, 
Relenting,   ceas'd    her    \vrath,    and    ftopp'd.  the 

coming  blow. 

A  mift  before  the  minifters  fhe  caft ; 
And  in  the  virgin's  room  a  hind  fhe  plac'd. 
The  oblation  flain,  and  Phoebe  reconcii'd, 
The  ftorm  was  hufh'd,  and  dimpled  ocean  fmil'd : 
A  favourable  gale  arofe  from  fhore, 
Which  to  the  port  delir'd  the  Grecian  gallies  bore. 

Full  in  the  midft  of  this  created  fpace, 
Betwixr.  heaven,  earth,  and  fkies,  there  ftands  a 

place 

Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  trible  bound ;        "^ 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,  are  view'd/ 
around^  C 

Aid  thither  bring  their  undulating  found.  j 

The  palace  of  loud  Fame  ;  her  feat  of  power  ; 
Plac'd  on  the  fummk  of  a  L  fry  tower  : 
A  thoufand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide,- 
Receive  of  frefh  reports  a  flowing  tide; 
A  thoufand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  bufy  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  braf?,  the  better  to  diffufe 
The  fpreading  founds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play  : 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day* 
Nor  filence.  is  within,  nor  voice  exprefs; 
But  a  deaf  noife  of  founds  that  rr^ver  ceafej 
Coufus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th'  infulted  fhore  ; 
Dr  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard,  from  far^ 
When  Jove  to  diftance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  iffuing  forth,  or  entering  in  : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news  ;  where  forne  devife 
Things  never  heard,  i">me  mingle  truth  with  lies 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  founds  they  beat, 
Intent  to  hear,,  and  eager  to  repeat. 


rror  firs  brooding  ther>,  with  added  train 
).'  vain  credulity,  ;md  joy;  as  vain  : 

jiicion,  \vifh  f;tlition  join'd,  are  near; 
And  rumors  rai.Al,  and  murmurs  mix'd,  and  pa 
nic  fear. 

lie  fits  aloft,  arid  fees  tlie  fubjcil  ground, 
And  feus  ab:>ut,  and  flues  above,  enquiring  all 

around. 
The    Goddi-fs   gives    th'  alarm ;    and  fuon  is 

known 

r'u*  Grecian  fleet,  defeending  on  the  town. 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  flow 
To  guiird  their  fhore  from  an  expected  foe. 
They  meet  in  fight :    by  Hedtor's  fatal  hand 
Pro'tefilau.s  falls,  and  bites  thi  ftrand, 

riich  with  expence  (,i  blood  the  Grecian*  won, 
And   {M'ov'd   the  Strength   iuikno>va   of   Priam'* 

fon  ; 

And  to  their  cod  the  Trojan  leaders  fi!t 
'Fhe  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they  dealt. 

From  thefe  firil  onfctj,  the  Sigxan  fhore 
Was    (Irew'd    with    carcafes,    and    ftain'd    with 

gore  : 

Neptunian  Cygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had  flain; 
Achilles  in  his  car  had  fcoui'J  the  plain, 
And    clear'd    the    Trojan    ranks :     where'er   he 

fought, 

Cyg-nus  or  Hec-lor  through  the  fields  he  fought : 
Cygnus  he  found ;  on  him  his  force  effay'd  ; 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay'd. 
His  wh'ite-man'd  fleede,  that  bow'd  beneath  thtf 

yoke, 

He  cheer'd  to  courage,  tjrith  a  gentle  flrofce  ; 
Then  u'rg'd  his  fiery  charfo*  on  the  foe ; 
And  riling  (hook  his  lance,  in  a6l  to  throw. 
But  firft  he  cry'd,  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death;  enobled  by  Pelides'  fpear. 
The  lance  purfued  the  voice  without  delay  ; 
Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  mifs  the  way^ 
But  pierc'd  his  cuirafs,  with  fuch  fury  fent, 
An-d  fign'd  his  bofom  with  a  purple  dint. 
At  this  the  feed  of  Neptune  :    Goddef?-born, 
For  ornament,  not  ufe,  thcfc  arms  are  worn; 
This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  fpare, 
As  only  decorations  of  the  \yar  : 
So  Mars  is  arm'd  tor  glory,  riot  for  need. 
'  Fis  fomewliat  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed.1 
Than  from  n  daughter  of  the.fea  to  fprfng  : 
Thy  fire  is  mortal ;  mine  is  Ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  death,  I  fhould  contemn  thy  dar', 
Though  nuked,  and  impaffable  depart. 
He  iaid^  and  thre^v  :    the  trembling  weapon"!' 
pafs'd  [plac'd  f 

Through  .nine    bull-hides,-   edch    under    other  C 
On  his  broad  fhieUl,  and  fhick  within  the  laft.    J 
Achilles  wrench'd  it  out,  arid  fent  again 
The  hoftile  gift :    the  hoftile  gift  w  as  vain. 
He  try'd  a  third^a  tough;  weil-chofen  fpear  : 
Th'  inviolable  body  flood  fincere, 
Though  Cygnu?  then  did  no  defence  provide:, 
But  fcornr'ul  ofior'd  his  unfliielded  i'n\c. 

Not  other  wife  th'  impa'tiezit  hero  far'd, 
Than  a-  a  bull,  encompals'd  with  a  guard, 
Amid  the  circus  roars  :    provok'd  from  lav 
By  fi<;ht  of  fcarlct,  and  a  fasgume  w.ir, 
X  it 
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They  quit  their  ground,  his  bended  horns  elude, 
In  vain  purfuing,  and  in  vain  purfued. 

Before  to  farther  fight  he  would  advance, 
He  flood  confidcring,  and  furvey'd  his  lance  ; 
Doubts  if  he  -wielded  not  a  wooden  fpear, 
"Without    a    point:     he   look'd;    the  point  was 

there. 

This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,  he  faid,     ~) 
By  which  fo  many  thoufand  foes  are  dead  :         > 

0  wh.ther  is  their  ufual  virtue  fled  ?  j 

1  had  it  once;  and  the  Lyrneffian  wall, 
And  Tcnedos,  confefs'd  it  in  their  fall. 
Thy  ftreams,  Caicus,  roll'd  a  crimfou  flood  ; 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  native*  blood. 
Twice  Tclephus  employ'd  their  piercing  fteel, 
To  wound  him  firft,  and  afterward  to  heal. 
The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain  ; 

And  that  my  wonted  prowefs  I  retain, 

Witnefs  thefe  heaps  of  daughter  on  the  plain. 

He  faid,  and  doubtful  of  his  former  deecU, 

To  fbme  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 

He  chofc  Menzetes  from  among  the  reft  ; 

At  him  he  launch'd  his  fpcar,  and  pierc'd  his 

bread. 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 
And  lay  fupine ;  and  forth  the  fpirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero  :    Neither  can  I  blame 
The  hand  or  javelin  ;  both  are  ftitl  the  fame. 
The  fame  1  will  employ  againft  this  foe, 
And  wilh  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to  throw. 
So   fpoke    the    chief;    and   while    he   fpokvi  he 

threw : 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  left  fhoulder  aim'd  ;  nor  entrance  found  ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  fwift  rebcund 
Harmlefs  rettirn'd  :    a  bloody  mark  appear'd, 
"Which  with  falfe  joy  the  flatter'd  hero  cheer'd. 
"Wound  there  was  none  :    the  blood  that  was  in 

view, 
The  lance  before  from  flain  Mencetes  drew. 

Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car, 
And  in  clofe  fight  on  fcot  renews  the  war; 
Racing  with  high  difdain,  repeats  his 'blows  : 
Nor  fhield  i.or  armour  can  their  force  oppofe  : 
Huge  cantlcts  of  his  buckler  ilrew  the  ground, 
And  no  defence  in  his.  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  fltfh  no  wound  or  blood  is  feen  : 
The  fword  itfclf  is  blunted  on  the  fkin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears, 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  cars 
His  buckler  beats  :    the  fon  of  Neptune,  ftunn'd 
"With  thefe  repeated  buffets,  quits  his  ground  : 
A  fickly  fwcat  fucceeds,  and  (hades  of  night : 
ii.vertfd  nature  fwims  before  his  fight. 
Th*  infulting  victor  ptefies  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  fteps  the  vanquilh'd  trod  before  ; 
Nor  reft  nor  rcfpite  gives.     A  ftone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  ftopp'd  his  way. 
Achilles  took  the  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'erturn'd,    and   pufh'd   him   backward  on   the 

around. 

HU  buckltr  held  him  under;  while  he  prefc'd, 
With  both  His  knees  above,  his  panting  brcaft  ; 
UnlacM  his  helm  ;  about  his  chin  ttfe  twift 
He  try'd,  and  foon  the  ftrajjgled  foul  difmjjfs'd. 


:nes    mount  tnc 
the  blue-ey'd~J 

lor  paid,         (" 
lid.  J 


With  eager  hafte  he  went  to  ftrip  the  dead  :• 
The  vanquifh'd  body  from  his  arms  was  fled. 
His  fea-god  fire,  t'  immortalize  his  fame, 
Had  turn'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his  name. 

A  truce  fr.cceeds  the  labours  of  this  day, 
And  arms  fufpended  with  a  long  delay. 
While   Trojan   walls  are  kept  with  watch  atu4 
ward,  [guard. 

The    Greeks    before    their    trenches    mount   the 
The  feaft  approach'd ;    when  to  the  blue-ey'd 

maid 

His  vows  for  Cygnus  flain  the  victor 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw  ; 
And  to  rhe  Gods  the  grateful  odour  flew. 
Heaven  had  its  part  in  facrifice  :    the  reft 
Was  breil'd  and  roafted  fur  the  future  feaft. 
^Thc  chief  invited  guefts  were  fet  around ;  "1 

And    hunger    firft    affuag'd,    the  bowls  were  f 
crown'd,  [droMrn'd.l* 

Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and  labours  >• 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ, 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  fymphony; 
Difcourfe,  the  food  of  foul*,  was  their  delight. 
And  pleafing  chat  prolong'd  the  fummer's  night. 
The  fubjedr.,  deeds  of  arms,  and  valour  fhown, 
Or  on  the  Trojan  fids,  or  on  their  own ; 
Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  atchiev'd  : 
They  talk'd  by  turns,  the  talk  by  turns  reliev'd. 
What  things  but  thefe  could  fierce  Achilles  tell ; 
Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  fo  well  ? 
The  laft  great  a&  perform'd.  of  Cygnus  flain, 
Did  moft  the  martial  audience  entertain  ; 
Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  fate 
From  fteel,  and  which  could  even  that  fteel  re 
bate  : 

Amaz'J,  their  admiration  they  renew  ; 
And  fcarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  Neftor  thus :    What  once  this  age  has 

known 

In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone, 
Thefe  eyes  have  feen  in  Cseneus  long  before, 
Wlu  fe  body  not  a  thoufand  fwords  could  bore. 
Caeneus,  in  courage  and  in  ftrength  excell'd, 
And  ftill  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fill'd  : 
But  what  did  moft  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Though  fince  he  chang'd  his  fex)  a  woman  born. 

A  novelty  fo  ftrange,  and  full  of  fate, 
His  liftening  audience  afk'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  commends  their  common  fuit : 
O  father,  firft  for  prudence  in  repute, 
Tell  with  that  eloquence  fo  much  thy  own, 
Wftat  thou  haft  heard,  or  what  of  Cxneus  known. 
What  wa*  he,  whence  his  change  of  fex  begun, 
What  trophies,  join'd  in  wars  with  thee,  he  won  ? 
Who  conquer'd  him  ;  and  in  what  fatal  ftrife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lofe  his  life  ? 

Neleides  then. :    Though  tardy  age  and  time 
Ha-ve  fhrunk  my  finews,  and  decay'd  my  prime  ; 
Though  much  I  have  forgotten  of  my  (lore ; 
Yet  not  exhaufted,  I  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  atchiev'd,  or  peace  dcfign'd, 
That  action  ftill  is  frefher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  befide.     If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  fanAion,  in  my  third  I  live. 
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Twas  in  my  feeond  century  I  f  irvey'd 
Young  Cainis,  then  a  fair  Theffalian  maid  : 
Caenis  the  bright  was  born  to  high  command ; 
A  princefs,  »nd  a  native  of  thy  land, 
Divine  Achilles :    every  tongue  proclaim'd 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  infiam'd. 
Peleus,  thy  fire,  perhaps  had  fought  her  bed, 
Among  the  reft;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promife  ty'd; 
But  fhe  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  deny'd. 

It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  fandy  margin  of  the  fea  : 
The  power  of  Ocean  view'd  her  as  (he  pafs'd, 
And,  lov'd  as  foon  as  feen,  by  force  embrac'd. 
So  fame  reports      Her  virgin  treafure  feiz'd, 
And  his  new  joys  the  raviiher  fo  pleas'd, 
That  thus,  transported,  to  the  nymph  he  cry'd, 
Afk  what  thou  wilt ;  no  prayer  fhall  be  deny'd. 
This  alfo  fame  relates.     The  haughty  fair, 
v  Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  God  could  bear, 
This    anfwer,    proud,    return'd  :      To    mighty 

wrongs 

A  mighty  recompence  of  right  belongs. 
Give  me  no  more  to  fufFcr  fuch  a  (hame, 
But  change  the  woman  for  a  better  name. 
One  gift  for  all      8he  faid  :    and  while  fhe  fpoke, 
A  ftcrn,  majeftic,  manly  tone  fhe  took. 
A  man  fhe  was ;  and  as  the  Godhead  fwore, 
To  Casneus  tuni'd,  who  Casnis  was  before. 

To  this  the  lover  add*,  without  requeft  : 
No  force  of  fteel  fhould  violate  his  breaft, 
Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes, 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for  equal 

Now  brave  Pirithous,  hold  Ixion's  fon,       [foes. 
The  love  ot  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cioud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beaft, 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  feaft. 
In  a  cool  cave's  recefs  the  treat  was  made, 
Whofe  entrance  trees  with  fpreading  boughs  o'er- 
fhade.  [came, 

They  fate;    and,  fummon'd  by  the  bridegroom, 
To  mix  with  thofe,  the  Lapithasan  name. 
Nor  wanted  I.     The  roofs  with  joy  refound  ; 
And  Hymen,  16  Hymen,  rung  around. 
Rais'd  altars  fhone  with  holy  fires.     The  bride, 
Lovely  herfelf  (and  lovely  by  her  fide 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  fpber  grace), 
Came  glittering  like  a  itar,  and  took  her  place. 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wiih'd  her  joy; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wiflies  all 
employ. 

For  one,  mod  brutal  of  the  brutal  blood, 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  lir'd  his  blood, 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  Juftful  eyes 
The  bride ;   at  oilcc  refolv'd  to  make  his  priae. 
Down  went  the  board  ;  and  fattening  on  her  hair, 
He  feiz'd  with  fuddcn  force  the  frighted  fair. 
'Twas  Eurytus  began  :    his  beftial  kind 
His  crime  purfued,  and  each  as  pleas'd  his  mind, 
Or  her  whom  chance  prefented  took.     The  feaft 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  exprefs'd. 

The  cave  refounds  with  female  fhrieks.     We 

rife, 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  fwift  reprife ; 


And  Thcfeus  firft  :    What  frenzy  has  poffcfs'd, 
O  Eurytus,  he  cry'd,  thy  brutal  breaft, 
To  wrong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone, 
But,  while  I  live,  two  friends  conjoin'd  in  one  ? 

To  juftify  his  threat,  he  thrufts  afide 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride. 
The    monfter  nought  reply'd;    for  words  were 

vain  ; 

And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjuft  maintain  ; 
But  anfwers  with  his  hand  ;  and  forwyd  prefs'd, 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and  breaft. 
An  ample  goblet  flood,  of  antique  mold, 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rifing  gold  ; 
The  hero  fnatch'd  it  up,  and  tofs'd  in  air, 
Fu!l  at  the  front  of  the  foul  raviiher. 
He  falls ;  and  falling,  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of   wine,    and  foam,    and  brains,    and  mingled 

blood. 

Half  roaring  and  half  neighing  through  the  hall. 
Arm?,  arms,  the  double-form'd  with  fury  call, 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death.    A  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars  at  firft  fupply  the  fight ; 
Once  inftruments  of  ieafts,  but  now  of  fate. 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 

Bold  Amycus,  from  the  vobb'd  veftry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heaven,  and  holy  things, 
Of   precious  weight.      A  fconce,   that  hung  OB 

high, 

With  tapers  fill'd,  to  light  the  facrifty, 
Torn  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallow'd  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithaean  baad. 
On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell,  and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft. 
So,  when  fome  brawny  facrificer  knocks, 
Before  an  alrar  led,  an  offer'd  ox, 
His  eye-balls  rooted  out  are  thrown  to  ground  :"1 
His  nofe  difmantled  in  his  mouth  is  found,          f 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,    one   undiftinguifh'd  T 
wound.  3 

This  Belates,  th'  avenger,  could  pot  brook ; 
But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took  ; 
And  hurl'd  at  Amycus,  his  chin  is  bent 
Againft  his  cheft,  and  down  the  Centaur  fent; 
Whom  fputtering  bloody  teeth,  the  feeond  blow 
Of  his  drawn  fword  difpatch'd  to  {hades  below. 

Grineus  was  near ;  and  caft  a  furious  look 
On  the  fide  altar,  cens'd  with  facred  fmoke, 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires.     The   Gods,  he 

•       cry'd, 

Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  fupply'd  : 
Why  ufe  we  riot  their  gifts?    Then  from   the 

floor 

An  altar-ftone  he  hdav'd,  with  all  the  load  it  bore : 
Altar  arid  altar's  freight  together  flew 
Where  thickeft  throng'd  the  Lapithasan  crew ; 
And,  at  once,  Broteas  and  Oryus  flew  : 
Oryus'  mother,  Mycale,  was  known 
Down  from  herfphiere  to  draw  the  labouring  moon, 

Exadius  cry'd,  Unpunifh'd  fliall  not  go 
Thi«  fadt,  if  arms  are  found  againft  the  foe. 
He  look'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were  fpread 
The  votive  horns  of  a  flag's  branching  head  : 
At  Grineus  thefe  he  throws;  fo  juft  they  fly, 
That  the  fharp  antler's  ftuck  in  either  eye  : 


•I 
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Brcathlcfs  and  blind  hr  fell,  with  blood  befniear'd, 
His  eye-bulls  beaten    out  hunt;  dangling  on,  his 

beard. 

Fierce  Rhjetus,  from  the  hearth,  a  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  \\hirling  waves;  till,  from  his  hand 
The   fire  took   flame;    then  ti4uYd  it  from  the 

right, 

On  fair  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  fight  : 
The  whittling  peft  came  on,  and  pierc'd  the  bone 
And  caughfr  the  yellow  hair,  that  fhrivel'd  while 

it  fhone. 

Caught,  like  dry  ftubble  fir'd,  or  like  fetrwood;  "> 
Yet  from  the  wound  enfued  no  purple  flood;       (• 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  nufa  of  frying  blood.       J 
His  blazing  locks  fc.ni  forth  a  crackling  found, 
And  hifs'd,  like  red  hot  ir'n  within  the  fmithy 

drown'd. 

The  wounded  warrior  (hook  his  flaming  hair, 
Then  (what  a  teem  of  horie  could  hardly  rear) 
He   heaves   the   thrcfhoid-ftone ;    but  could   not 

threw  ; 

The  weight'itfelf  forbad  the  threaten'd  blow; 
Which,    dropping  from   his   lifted    aims,    came 

down 

Full  on  Comctes'  head,  and  cruih'd  his  crown. 
Nor  Rhsetus  then  retain'd  his  joy;  but  iaid, 
So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  fpcd ! 
Then  with  redoubled  ftrokes  he  plies  his  head  : 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains; 
But  drivea  the  bsttcr'd  fkull  within  the  brains. 

Thus  fiufli'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  rcnew'd, 
Evagrus,  Dryas,  Cory  thus,  purfut'd  ; 
Firft,  Cory  thus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  flew  ; 
Whofe  fall  when  fierce  Evagrus  had  in  view, 
He  cry'd,  What  palm  is  from  a  beardleisprey  ? 
Khatus  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  fay  ; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death, 
Which  enter'd  hilling  in,  and  chok'd  hi?  breath. 
At  Dryas  next  he  Hew;  but  weary  chance 
No  longer  would  the  fame  fuccefs  advance. 
But  while  be  wbirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round          ") 
The  brar.d,  alharpcn'd  (lake  ilrong  Dryas  found;  > 
And  in  the  ihouldti's  joint  infli&s  the  wound,   j 
The  weapon  ftruck :  \vhkh  rearing  out  with"i 
pain  ( 

He  drew  :  ror  longer  dtirft  the  fight  maintain,!" 
But  turn'd  his  Lack,  for  tear;   and  fled  aruain.    j 
With  him  tied  Orncuj,  with  like  dread  poflefs'd 
Tliaun.as  and  Medon  wounded  in  the  brcair.,* 
And  Menr.cros,  \v.  the  late  race  renown'd, 
Vc\v  limping  r*n,  and  tardy  with  his  wound. 
I'hclu*  and  Mclurteus  from  fight  withdrew, 
And  Abas  main/d,  who  boars  encountering  Hew; 
And  Augur  Ailyh.s,  whcfeart  in  vain 
From  fight  dilTuadcd  the  iV.us--foo:ed  ir^in, 
Now  beat  ^he  hoof  with  Ncfliib  on  the  plain; 
But  to  his  fellow  cry'd,  be  lafely  flow, 
Thy  death  dcfcrr'J  js  due  to  great  Alcides*  bovv. 

Mean  time  ttrbng  Dryas  urg'd  i.is  chuuce  fo  well, 
That  Lycidas,  AJCOS,  Imbreus,  fell ; 
All,  ore  by  one,  and  fighting  fact  to  face  : 

-  ,  to  fall  with  moreuifgracc  : 
J  -or, '  it-arid  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore 
Betwixt  his  nok  w.u  i; •.:;:.,  \'w  blow  bclore. 


Amid  the  nolle  and  tumult  cf  the  fray, 
Snoiirg  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay. 
l-.v'n.  then  the  bowl  within  1m  hund  he  lu-j  t, 
And  (-n  a  hoar's  rou^h  hide  fccurcly  il'.pr. 
Him  Phorbdt>  with  his  {lying  dart  transfix'd  : 
Take  thy  next  draught  \.i  h  ;jt.vt;ian  waters  mix'd. 
And  fiwt-p  thy  fill,  ih'  ihfuhing  viCior  cry'd  : 
Surpriz'd  with  deaih  urfelt,  the  Centaur  dy'd  ; 
'I  he  ruddy  vomit,  a-;  he  brcath'd  his  i'rul, 
Rt'pais'd  his  throat,  and  fili'd  his  empty  bowl. 

I  faw  Fctraem  at  n:«  employ *d  around 
A  wel!-grov>  n  rak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 
Tliis  way    and   that,    he    wrei.ch'd   the    fibrous 

bands, 

The  trunk  was  like  a  fapling  in  his  hands, 
And  ftiii  obey -d  the  bent :   \\hiie  thus  he  flood, 
Ptriihoub'  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd   him  to  the 

wood. 

Lycus  and  Chromys  fell,  by  him  rpprefs'd  : 
Helops  and  Dedys  added  to  the  reit 
A  nobler  palm  :   tiptops,  through  either  ear 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  tht  penetrating  Ipear. 
This  Diclys  faw;  and,leiz'ci  with  fudden  fright,^ 
l>e.apt  headlong  from  (he  hill  of  lleepy  height ;  ' 
Ancf  ciufh'd  an  aih  beneath,  that  could  iiotbearf 

his  weight.  J. 

The  fhatter'd  tree  receives  his  fall,  and  ftrikes, 
Within    his    full   blown   paunch,   the    iharpcii'd, 

fpikes. 

Strong  Apharens  had  heav'd  a  mighty  (lone, 
The  fragment  of  a  rpck,  and  wculd  have  thrown; 
But  Tbefius,  with  a  club  of  hardeu'd  oak, 
The  ci 
And  It 

Then  leapt  on  tall  Hianor's  back  (who  bore 
No  moital  burden  but  hi*  own,  before). 
Prefs'd  with  his  knets  his  ndts;  the  double  mai>, 
His  fpeed  wi;h  fpur*.  incrtas'd,  unwilling  ran. 
One  hand  the  hero  fatten'd  on  his  locks; 
His  other  ply'd  him  with  repeated  ftrokes. 
The  club  hung  round  his  ears  and  hatter'd  brows; 
He   iaJls;    aud    killing    up   his   heels  his   rider 

throws. 

The  lame  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus  wound  ; 
And  lay  by  him  l.ycotas  on  the  ground; 
And  Hippalus,  whole  beaid  his  bread  invades; 
And  Riphcus;,  hauiirer  of  the  \ycodland  fhades: 
And  Teitus,  us'd  with  mountain-bears  to  ilrive  ; 
And  from  their  dens  to  draw  tii'  indignant 

alive. 

Demolcon  cculd  not  bear  this  hateful  fight, 
Or  the  lorig'forttuie  of  th'  Athenian  knight ; 
I'ut  pull'u  with  uli  his  force,  to  diitngage 
From  canh  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age  : 
The  root  iluck  faft  ;   the  broken  trurk  he  lent 
At  Thefeus  :  Theieus  Iruiirates  his  intent, 
And  leaps  afide,  by  Pallas  wain'd,  the  blow 
To  fhun  (for  fo  he  laid  ;  and  we  bcliev'd  it  Co) 
Yet  no:  in  vain  th'  enonnou*  weight  was  cafi  ; 
Which  C/antor'b  body  Junder'd  at  the  waift  : 
Thy  father's  fquire,  Achilles,  and  his  care.; 
V>  h-iin  conqLxr'd  in  the  Deiopeian  war. 
Their  king,  hi-;  preient  ruin  t<.>  prevent, 
A  pLcgc  c!  pe-cu  implor'd,  to  Fdcu«  !";«$;• 


ti^lilCiu  <u   A  rots,  UiiU  wi;ui(i  n<*vc  IIIIUVYIIJ 

hellus,  with  u  club  of  hardeu'd  oak,  ~) 
:ibit-bone  ot  the  bold  Centaur  bruke;  > 
:it  him  maini'd  ;  n<<r  lcconcic.d  the  itroke.j 
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Thy  lire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fate; 
And  cry'd,  Not  long,  lov'd  Crantor,  lhak  thou 

wait 

Thy  vow'd  revenge.     At  once  he  faid,  and  threw 
His  afhen  fpear,  which  quivtr'd  as  it  flew, 
With  all  his  force  aud  all  his  foul  apply'd  ; 
The  fharp  point  enter"  d  in  the  Centaur's  lide  : 
Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monfctr  join'd ; 
And  wrench'd  it  out;  but  left  ihc  fteel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  ftood  :  ei;r.ig  ^.   . 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy  fat-hji 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  fhidd  defends 
His  head ;  his  other  hand  the  lance  protends. 
Ev'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  duft, 
He  fptd  the  Centaur,  with  one  fingle  thruft. 
Two  more  his  lance  before  transfix'd  from  far ; 
And  tv.'O  his  fword  had  flain  in  ciofer  v,ar. 
To  thefe  was  added  Dory  las  :  who  fpread 
A  bull's  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 
With  thefe  he  pufh'd  ;  in  blood  already  dy'd  ; 
Him,  fearlefs,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defy'd  : 
Now,  monfter,  now,  by  proof  it  fhall  appear, 
Whether  thy  horns  are  {harper,  or  my  fpear. 
At  thi?,  I  threw  :  for  want  of  other  ward, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pafs'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow  : 
Loud  fhouts  of  oujs  attend  the  lucky  blow  : 
Him  Peleus  finifh'd,  with  a  fecond  wound,         "} 
Which   through  the  navel  pierc'd :   he  reel'd/ 
around,  -f 

And  dragg'd  hisdanglingbowelson  the  ground  :j 
Trod  what  he   dragg'd,   and  what  he   trod  he 

crufh'd  : 

And  to  his  mother  earth  with  empty  belly,  rufli'd. 
Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyliarus,  forcfhow 

Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monfters  men  allow)  ; 

Juft  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden  hue  : 
Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,  about  thy  ihoulders 
flew. 

Sprightly  thy  look,-  thy  fhapes  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  inflrudl  the  fculptor's  ait,  ' 

As  far  as  man  extended  :  where  began 

The  beaft,  the  beaft  was  equal  to  the  man. 

Add  but  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 

O  Caftor,  was  a  courfer  worthy  ihcc. 

bo  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  feat ; 

So  rofe  his  brawny  cheft;   fo  f  wifely  mov'd  his 
feet. 

Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  fhone; 

His  legs  and  flnwii.g  tail  were  white  alone. 

Belov'J  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind, 

But  fair  Hylonome  poffeis'd  his  mind  ; 

Hy'onomc,  for  features,  and  for  face, 

Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race  : 

Nor  lefs  her  blandifhments,  than  beauty,  move  ; 

At  once  both  loving  and  confefling  1M. :. 

For  him  fhe  drefa'd ;  for  him  with  female  care 

£he  comb'd,  arid  fet  in  curl«,  her  auburn  hair. 

Of  roles,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd, 

And  fprigs  of  flowing  rofemary  betwixt, 

She  formed  the  chaplet,  that  adorn'd  her  front : 

In  waters  of  the  Pegatean  fount, 

And  in  the  flrcams  that  from  the  fountain  play, 

£he  wafh'd  her  face,  acd  bati.'J  h.-i  uwc<.-  .-/.  -. 


The  fcarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  fide, 
Was  t-rmin,  or  the  panther's  lp<-ued  pride  ; 
-poils  of  no  common  be  ail :  witli  equal  rl;»me 
'1  iicy  lov'd  :  their  fylvan  pictures  \\cre  'he  fume: 
All  day  they  hunted;  and  when  day  expir'd, 
Together  to  fome  iluidy  cave  retir'd. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  repair  : 
And,  iiue  by  fide,  they  both  engage  in  war. 
Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  flying  d;irr 
At  Cyliarus  was  km,  which  pierc'd  hi*  heart, 
i  he  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal  waund, 
lie    i'aints    with  daggering  itcps,  aud   i'ccks  the 

ground : 

The  fair  within  her  arms  received  his  fall, 
And  ftrove  his  wandering  fpirits  to  recal  : 
And,  while  her  hand  the  ilreaming  bluod  oppos'd, 
Join'd  face  t®  face,  his  lips  with  her's  fhe  clos'd. 
btifled  with  kiffes,  a  fweet  death  he  dits; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undiftinguifti'd  cries  : 
At  leaft  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drown'd; 
For  my  ftunn'd  ears  receiv'd  no  vocal  found. 
In  madnefs  of  her  grief,  fhe  feiz'd  the  dart 
New-drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's  heart; 
To  her  bare  bofom  the  fhui  p  point  apply'd,        "^ 
And  wounded  fell ;  and,  falling  by  his  fide,        f- 
Embrac'd  him  in  hex  arms,  and  thus  embracing  C 

dy'd.  3, 

Ev^n  {till,  methinks,  I  fee  Phxocomes; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  drefs. 
Six  lions  hides,  with  thongs  together  faft, 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waift  ; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  veft 
Spread  on  his  back  the  houfe  and  trappings  o£ 

a  beaft. 

A  flump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
(It  feems  a  fable,  though  the  facT:  I  faw) ; 
He  thr-cw  at  Pholon  ;  the  defcending  blow 
Divides  the  fkull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in  two. 
The  brains,  from  nofe  and  mouth,  and  either  ear, 
Came  iiTuing  out,  as  through  a  colendar 
The  curdled  milk:  or  from  the  prefs  the  whey, 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away. 

But  him,  while  (looping  down  to  fpoil  the  flain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  Chtiionius  and  Tckboas  I  flew  : 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd ;  a  dart  his  fellow  threw. 
The  javelin  wounded  me  (behold  the  fear). 
Then  was  my  time  to  feek  the  Trojan  war ; 
Then  I  was  Hcdior's  match  in  open  field  ; 
Eut  he  was  then  unborn;  at  leak  a  child; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.     I  forbear  to  tell 
By  Periphantcs  how  Pyretus  fell; 
The  Centaur  by  the  Knight  :  nor  will  I  flay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day  : 
What  honour,  with  a  pointlefs  lance,  he  won, 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man. 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtain'd  in  fight : 
Or  dwell  on  Neffus,  now  return'd  from  flight. 
How  prophet  Mopfus  not  alone  divin'd, 
Whcfe  valour  equal'd  his  forefeeing  mind. 

Already  Caeneus,  with  his  conquering  hand, 
Had  flaughter'd  five  the  boldeft  of  their  band  ; 
Pyrachmus,  Helymus,  Autimachui, 

-  :];:•  br.ivc:  and  ftronger  Stiphclu*: 


THE    WORKS   OF    DRYDEN. 


Their  went*  I  number'd,  and  remember  well, 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  fell. 

Latreus,  the  bulkieft  of  the  double  race, 
Whom  the  fpoil'd  arms  of  (lain  Halefus  grace, 
In  years  retaining  (till  his  yonthful  might, 
Though  his  black  hairs  were  interfpers'd  with 

white. 

•  Betwixt  th'  embattled  ranks  began  to  prance, 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance; 
And  rode  the  ring  around  ;  that  either  hoft 
Might  hear  him,  while  he  made  this  empty  boaft. 
And  from  a  ftiumpet  fhall  we  fuffer  fhame  ? 
For  Cacnis  ftill,  not  Caeneus,  is  thy  name  : 
Anil  ftill  the  native  foftnefs  of  thy  kind 
Prevails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what  thou    wert  :    what   price  was 

paid 

To  change  thy  fex  :  to  make  thee  not  a  maid ; 
And  but  a  man  in  fhew  :  go,  card  and  fpin; 
Aod  leave  the  bufmefs  of  the  war  to  men. 

While  thus  the  boafter  exercis'd  his  pride, 
The  fatal  fpear  of  Ca»,neus  reach'd  his  fide  : 
Juft  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran  ; 
Betwixt  the  nether  bead  and  the  upper  man. 
The  monfter  mad  with  rage,  and  ftung  with  imart, 
His  lance  directed  at  the  hero's  heart : 
?t  ftrook;  but  bounded  from  his  harden'd  breaft; 
Like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  fafe  houfe  inveft ; 
Nor  feem'4  the  ftroke  with  more?  effedl  to  come, 
Than  a  finall  pebble  falling  on  a  drum. 
He  next  his  fauchion  try'd,  in  clofer  fight; 
But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
He  thruft  ,  the  blunted  point  return'd  again. 
Since  downright   blows,   he   cry'd,    and  thrufts 

are  vain. 

I'll  prove  his  fide  :  in  ftrong  embraces  held, 
He  prov'd  his  fide  ;  his  fide  the  fword  repell'd : 
Hia  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  ftroke  ;  ^ 

Untouch'd  his  body,  as  a  folid  rock;  / 

Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  laft,  the  blade  in  fhiversf 

broke.  J 

Th'  impaflive  knight  ftood  idle,  to  deride      "} 
His  rage,  and  offer'd  oft  his  naked  fide  : 
At  length,  Now,  monfter,  in  thy  turn,  he  cry'd,  j 
Try  thou  the  ftrength  of  Caeneus  :  at  the  word 
He  thruft ;  and  in  his  fhoulder  plung'd  the  fword. 
Then  writh'd  his  hand;  and  as  he  drove  it  down, 
Deep  in  his  breaft,  made  many  wounds  jq  one. 

The  Centaur  faw,  enrag'd,  th'  unhop'd  fuccefs; 
And  rufhing  on,  in  crowds,  together  prefs; 
At  him,  and  him  alone,  their  darts  they  threw  : 
Kcpuls'd  they  from  his  fated  body  flew. 
Amaz'd  they  ftood  ;  till  Monychus  began, 
O  fhame,  a  nation  conquer'd  by  a  man  ! 
A  w«man-man ;  yet  more  a  man  is  he, 
Than  all  our  race  ;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 
Now,  what  avail  our  nerves  ?  th'  united  force, 
Of  two  die  ftrongeft  creatures,  man  and  horfe  : 
Nor  goddefs  bora,  nor  of  Ixion's  feed, 
We  fcem  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed) ;      [throw 
Maftcr'd  by    this  half  man.      Whole  mountains 
With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below. 
This  only  way  remain*.     Nor  need  we  doubt 
To  chcke  the  foul  within,  though  not  to  force 

it  out. 


Heap  weights,  inftead  of  wounds :  he  chane'd  to 

fee 

Where  fouthcrn  ftorms  had  rooted  up  a  tree  ; 
Thi?,  rais'd  from  earth,  againft  the  foe  he  threw; 
Th'  example  fhewn,  his  fellow  brutes  purfue. 
With  foreft-loads  the  warrior  they  invade ;         "J 
Othrys  and  Pelion  foon  were  void  of  fhade ;       / 
And  fpreading  groves  were  naked  mountains  f 
made.  j 

Prefs'd  with  the  burden,  Cseneus  pants  for  breath  ; 
And  on  his  fhoulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 
To  heave  th'  intolerable  weight  he  tries; 
At  length  it  rofe  above  his  mouth  and  eyes ; 
Yet  ftill  he  heaves  ;  and  ftruggling  vwith  defpair, 
Shakes  all  allde,  and  gains  a  gulph  of  air  : 
A  fhort  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain  ; 
He  faints  by  fits,  and  then  refpires  again  : 
At  laft,  the  burden  only  nods  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  ftirs  th'  Idaean  grove. 
Doubtful  his  death  :  he  fuffocated  feem'd 
To  moft ;  but  otherwife  our  Mopfus  decm'd. 
Who  faid,  he  faw  a  yellow  bird  arife 
From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid  Ikies : 
I  faw  it  too ;  with  golden  feathers  bright, 
Nor  e'er  before  beheld  fo  ftrange  a  fight. 
Whom  Mopfus  viewing,  as  it  foar'd  around 
Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions  rattling  found, 
All  hail,  he  cry'd,  thy  country's  grace  and  love  ; 
Once  firfl  of  men  below,  now  firfb  of  birds  above, 
Its  author  to  the  ftory  gave  belief ; 
For  us,  our  courage  was  iucreas'd  by  grief  : 
Afham'd  to  fee  a  fmgle  man,  purfu'd 
With  odds,  to  fink  beneath  a  multitude  : 
We  pufh'd  the  foe,  and  forc'd  to  fhameful  fight  j 
Part  fell ;  and  part  efcap'd  by  favour  of  the  night. 

This  tale,  by  Neftor  told,  did  much  difpleafe 
Tlepolemus,  the  feed  of  Hercules : 
For,  often  he  had  heard  his  father  fay,  ") 

That  he  himfelf  was  prefent  at  the  fray ; 
And  more  than  fhar'd  the  glories  of  the  day.     j 

Old  Chronicle,  he  faid,  among  the  reft, 
You  might  have  naui'rt  Alcides  at  the  leaft  : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praife  ?  The  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  e'er  he  fpoke ;  then  made  this  proud  de 
fence. 

My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  loft  ;  but  you  rejiew  the  wound  : 
Better  to  pafshim  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  caufc  I  have  your  mighty  fire  to  hate. 
His  fame  has  fill'd  the  worM,  and  reach'd  the  fky ; 
(Which,  oh,  I  wifh,  with  truth,  \  could  deny)  ! 
We  praife  not  Hector  ;    though   his  name,    we 

know, 
Ie  great  in  arms  ;  'tis  hard  to  praife  a  foe. 

He,  your  great  father,  level'd  to  the  ground 
MefTenia's  towers:  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  P^Ias  ;  that  a  neighbouring  flate, 
And  this  my  own  :  both  guiltlefs  of  thcirr  fate. 

To  pafs  the  reft,  twelve,  wanting  one,  he  flew; 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  from  Neleus  drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promife,  had  they  liv'd; 
By  him  they  perifti'd  :   I  alocc  furviv'd. 
The  reft  were  eafy  conqucft  :  but  the  fate. 
Of  Periclymenos  is  wondrous  ;o  relate. 
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To  him  our  common  grandfire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his   form,  and,  chang'd,  re- 
fume  again. 

Vary'd  at  pkafure,  every  fhape  he  try'd; 
And  in  all  beafts  Alcides  ftill  defy'd  : 
Vanquifh'd  on  earth,  at  length  he  foar'd  above  ; 
Chang'd  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove  : 
The  new  diffembled  eagle,  now  endu'd 
With  peak  and  pounces,  Hercules  purfu'd, 
And  cuff 'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  face ; 
Then,  fafe  retir'd,  and  tour'd  in  empty  fpace. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe, 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  fufpended  as  he  flood  ; 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound  ;  but  in  the  finew  hung 
The  point ;  and  his  difabled  wing  unftning. 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  ftretch'd  his  vans  in  vain ; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  fuftain  : 
For  while  one  gather'd  wind,  one  unfupply'd 
Hung  drooping  down  ;  nor  pois'd  his  other  fide. 
He  fell :  the  fhaft,  that  flightly  was  imprefs'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd, 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aflant ;    he  fpurns  the 

ground, 
And  the  foul  iffues  through  the  weazon's  wound. 

Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Rhodian  feas, 
"What  praife  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree  . 
For  my  fiain  brothers ;'  but  'tis  peace  with  thee. 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Neftor  fpoke  : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke  : 
At  length,  with  wearinefs  and  wine  opprefs'd, 
They  rife  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  reft. 

The  fire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main, 
Mean  time,  laments  his  fon,  in  battle  flain 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows 
For  nine  long  years  the  fmother'd  pain  he  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before)  : 
Then  when  he  faw  the  promis'd  hour  was  near, 
He  thusbefpoke  the  God  that  guides  the  year. 
Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove  ; 
My  brighteft  nephew,  and  whom  beft  I  love, 
Whofe  hands  were  join'd  with  mine,  to  raife  the 

wall 

Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall ; 
Doft  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employ'd  in  vain, 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  flain  ? 
To  pafs  the  reft,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragg'd  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives  :  himfelf  by  far ' 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wafteful  war  : 
He  lives ;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boaft 
flur  town  deftroy'd,  our  common  labour  loft ! 


main,     ~) 
ain  :        > 

in  vain,  j 


O,  could  I  meet  him!  but  I  wifh  too  late ; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  fate 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part. 

Apollo  bows  to  the  fuperior  throne  ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight, 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  nu'x'd  in  moital  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris,  lurking  where  he  flood, 
And  ftain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood  : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  God  confefs'd, 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  addrefs'd  : 
Doft  thou  not  blulh,  to  fpend  thy  fhafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
If  fame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care, 
Their  aim,  and,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war. 

He  faid,   and  fhevv'd  from  far  the  blazing! 

fludd 

Andfword,which  but  Achilles  none  could  wield;  f 
And  how   he  mov'd  a  God,  and  mow'd  the  j 

ftanditig  field. 

The  Deity  himfelf  directs  aright 
Th'  invenom'd  fhaft ;  and  wings  the  fatal  flight. 

Thus  fell  the  foremoft  of  the  Grecian  name  ; 
And  he,  the  bafe  adulterer,  boafts  the  fame. 
A  fpe6ac!e  to  glad  the  Trojan  train  ; 
And  pleafe  old  Priam,  after  Hector  flain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  forefeen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wifh  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  | 

queen. 

And  now,  the  terror  of  the  Trojan  field, 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  fhield, 
High  on  a  pile,  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd  : 
The  God  that  arm'd  him  firft,  confum'd  at  laft, 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  fmall  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  fcarcely  fill'd,  contains. 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  ftill  Achilles  lives ; 
And,  equal  to  himfelf,  himfelf  furvives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord,  and  brings 
New  caufe  of  ftrife  betwixt  contending  kings; 
Who  worthieft,  after  him,  his  fword  to  wield, 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  fuftain  his  fhield. 
Ev'n  Diomede  fat  mute,  with  down-caft  eyes; 
Confcious  of  wanted  worth  to  win  the  prize  : 
Nor  Menelaus  prefum'd  thcfe  arms  to  claim, 
Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 
Two  rivals  only  rofe  :  Laertes'  fon, 
And  the  vaft  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
The  king,  who  cherifh'd  each  with  equal  love, 
And  from  himfelf  all  envy  would  remove, 
Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws ; 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferr'd  the  caufe. 


!• 

warrior  f 


THE 


SPEECHES  OF  AJ 'AX  AND  ULTSSES. 


FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


THE  chiefs  were  fet,  the  foldiers  crown'd  the 

field : 

To  -thefe  the  mailer  of  the  fevenfold  fhield 
tJpftarted  fierce  :  and  kindled  with  difdain, 
Eager  to  fpeak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roll'd  his  eyes  around 
The  Ihore,  and  Grecian  gallics  haul'd  a-ground. 
Then  ftretching  out  his  hands,  O  Jove,  he  cry'd, 
"Mutt,  then  our  caufc  before  the  fleet  Ire  try'd  ? 
And  dares  UlylTcs  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  fight  of  what  he  durll  not  once  defend  ? 
But  bafely  fled  that  memorable  day, 
When  I  from  Heetor's  hands  redeem' d  the  flam 
ing  prey. 

So  much  'tis  fafer  at  the  noify  bar 
With  word*  to  flouriQi,  than  engage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintain 'd  our  right, 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 
In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great ; 
His  arms  are  a  fmooth  tongue,  and  foft  deceit. 
Nor  need  I  fpcak  my  deeds,  for  thefe  you  fee  ; 
The  fun  and  day  arc  witncflcs  for  me. 
I.et  him  who  fights  unfeen  relate  his  own, 
And  vouch'd  the  lilent  ftars  and  confcious  moon. 
Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  1  confefs, 
But  fuch  an  abjcd  rival  makes  it  lcis» 


That  gift,  thofe  honours,  he  but  hop'd  to  gain, 
Can  leave  no  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain  : 
Lofing  he  wins,  becauie  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durfl  contend  with  mef 
Were  mine  own  valour  queftion'd,  yet  my  blood 
Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title  good  :  < 
My  fire  was  Telamx>n,  whole  arms,  employ'd 
With  Hercules,  thefe  Trojan   walls  deftroy'd  ; 
And  who  before,  with  Jafon,  fent  from  Greece, 
In  the  firft  ihip  brought  home  the  golden  fleece  : 
Great  Telamon  from  7Eacus  derives 
His  birth  (th*  inquifitor  of  guilty  lives 
In  fhades  below ;  where  Sifyphus,  whofe  fon 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  reftlefs  heavy 
Juft  ./Eactis  the  king  of  Gods  above  [ftone). 

Begot :  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove. 
Nor  Ihould  I  leek  advantage  from  my  line, 
Unlefs,  Achilles,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine  : 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim  ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  ftock,  and  the  Sifyphian  feed 
By  fraud  and  theft  aflerts  his  father's  breed. 
Then  muft  I  lofe  thefe  arms,  becaufe  I  came 
To  fight  uncall'd,  a  voluntary  name  ? 
Nor  fhunn'd  the  caufe,  but  offer'd  you  my  aid, 
While  he  long  lurking  was  to  war  betray  'd  ; 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    OVID. 
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jforcM  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  roar ; 
A\H\  feignM  detraction  to  conceal  his  fear  : 
Till  one  more  cunning  caaght  him  in  the  Inarc, 
(III  for  hirnfelf)  and  dragg'd  him  into  war. 
Now  let  a-  hero's  arms  a  coward  veft, 
And  he,  who  fhunn'd  all  honours,  gain  the  bcft  ; 
And  let  me  Hand  excluded  iron;  my  right, 
Robb'd  of  my  kintman's  arms,  who  firib  appcar'd 

in  fight. 

Better  for  us,  at  home  he  had  remain'd, 
Had  it  been  true  the  madnels  which  he  feign'd, 
Or  lb  believ'd  ;  the  lei's  had  been  our  fhame, 
The  lefs  his  counfel'd  crime,  which  brands  the 

Grecian  name ; 

Nor  Philoctetcs  had  been  left  inclos'd 
In  a  bare  iile,  to  wants  and  pain?  expos'd, 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  folitary  groans, 
His  filtering!  and  our  bafentfs  he  bemoans  ; 
And  vjifhes  (fo  may  heaven  his  wifh  fulfill) 
The  cli.e  reward  to  him  who  caus'd  his  ill. 
Now  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  destruction  fworn, 
Our  brother  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne 
Alcidts'  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds, 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  paia'd  with 

wounds, 

To  find  him  food  and  cloathing,  mufr.  employ 
Againir.  the  birds  the  fhaftsdue  to  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Yet  ftiil  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treafoa  free, 
Becaufe  he  left  UlyfTes'  company  : 
Poor  Palamede  might  wifh,  fo  void  of  aid 
Rather  to  have  been  left,  than  fo  to  death  be 
tray 'd. 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  fpite, 
Who  fham'd  him  out  of  madnefs  into  fight  : 
Nor,  daring  otherwifc  to  vent  his  hate ; 
Accus'd  him  firft  of  treafon  to  the  (late ; 
And  then  lor  proof  produc'd  the  golden  (lore 
Himfelf  had  hidden  in  his  tent  'before  : 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  deprlv'd  our  hoft, 
By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treafon  loft. 
Thus  fights  Ulyfles,  thus  his  fame  extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends: 
Qreat,  for  what  greatnefs  is  in  words  and  found  : 
Ev'n  faithful  Neltor  lefs  in  both  is  found  : 
But  that  he  might  without  a  rival  reign, 
He  left  his  faithful  Neftor  on  the  plain  ; 
Forfook  his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmofb  need, 
Who  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  fteed, 
Cry'd  out  for  aid,  and  call'd  him  by  his  name  ; 
But  cowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  fhame  . 
Thus  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid, 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  fable  forg'd'by  aie, 
Like  one  of  his,  an  Uiyffean  lie, 
I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  friend, 
Cannot  that  act  excui'e,  much  lefs  defend  : 
lie  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  hi.->  fear; 
And  lure  enough  he  heard,  but  durft  not  hear. 
The  Gods  with  equal  eyes  en  mortals  look  ; 
He  juftly  was  forfaken,  who  forfook  : 
Wanted  that  fuccour  he  refus'd  to  lend, 
found  every  fellow  fuch  another  friend  : 
No  wonder,  if  he  roar'd  that  all  might  hear, 
iis  elocution  was  ihcrc.is'4  by  tcai.  : 


I  heard,  I  ran,  1  found  him  rmt  of  breath, 

Pale,  trembling,   and   hi.it    ueud    wich    fear    of 

death. 

Though  he  had  judg'd  himfelf  by  his  own  laws, 
And  flood  condenm'd,  I  htlp'ci  the  common  caufe: 
With  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe; 
(Mv'n  the  fliield  trembling  as  he  lay  below); 
And  from  impending  IVe  the  coward  freed  : 
Good  heaven  forgive  nv-  for  fo  bad  a  deed  '. 
If  Mill  he  will  pc-rfift,  and  urge  the  ft  rife, 
Firft  let  him  give  me  back  his  forfeit  life  : 
Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field  ; 
Again  creep  under  my  protecting  fliield  : 
i^et  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near, 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confefs  his  fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  fate  ;        ' 
And  let  him  plead  his  caufe  in  that  eftate  : 
And  yet,  when  iiiatch'*!  from  death,  when  froru 

below 

My  lifted  fhield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go, 
Good  heavens,  how  light  he  rofe,  with  what  » 

bound 

He  fprung  from  earth,  forgetful  of  his  wound  : 
How  frefh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply; 
Who  had  not  ilrength  to  ftand,  had  fpeed  to  fly  ! 
Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  Gods  along ; 
Fear  feiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  llrong  : 
Each  Greek  was  an  Ulyfles  ;  fuch  a  dread 
Th'  approach,  and  ev'n  the  found,  of  Hector  bred  : 
Him,  ilefh'd  with  flaughter,  and  with  conquelt 

crown'd, 

I  met,  and  overturn'd  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchlcfs  as  he  deem'd  in  might, 
He  chalieng'd  all  our  hoft  to  fingle  fight, 
All  eyes  were  fix'd  on  me  :  the  lots  were  thrown ; 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  \vifiVd  alone  : 
Your  vows  were  heard  ;  we  fought,  and  neither 

yield  ; 

Yet  I  return'd  unvanquiftTd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th'  infulting  Trojan  came, 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  (Irengtii  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord, 
In  that  black  hour  that  fav'd  you  from  thefword? 
Or  was  my  bread  expos'd  alone,  to  brave 
A  thoufand  fwords,  a  thoufand  fhips  to  fave  ? 
The  hopes  of  your  return  !  and  can  you  yield, 
For  a  lav'd  fleet,  lefs  than  a  fingle  fliield  ? 
Think  it  no  boaft,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
Thefe  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  j, 
Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  (hare ; 
They  honour'd  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign ;          ~\ 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain, 
Than  a  fpy  taken,  and  a  fleeper  flain  ;  j 

A  prieft  made  priloner,  Pallas  made  a  prey :  ~l 
But  none  of  all  thcfe  actions  done  by  day  :  f 
Nor  aught  of  thcfe  was  done  and  Diome^lc  a-f 

w.iy. 

If  on  fuch  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vaft  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  fliarc  ; 
Make  a  iufl  dividend  ;  and  if  not  all, 
The  greater  part  to  Diomcdc  will  fall. 


THE  WORKS    OF  DRYDEN. 


But  why  for  Ithacus  fuch  arms  as  thofe, 
Who  naked  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game  : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  fuftain  the  weight ; 
Nor  that  right  arm  could  tof's  the  beamy  lance  ; 
Much  lefs  the  left  that  ampler  fhield  advance ; 
Ponderous  with  precious  weight,  and  rough  with 

coft 

Of  the  round  world  in  lifing  gold  embofs'd. 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield, 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  ftole  the  fliield  ; 
Which  (hould  your  error  on  the  wretch  beftdw, 
It  would  not  freighten,  but  allure  the  foe  : 
Why  alks  he,  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight, 
In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 
You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  hafte. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden  fliield, 
Nor  the  leaft  dint  has  fnffer'd  in  the  field, 
Guiltlcfs  of  fight :  mine  batter'd,  hew'd,  and  bor'd, 
Worn  out  of  fervice,  muft  forfakc  his  lord. 
What  farther  need  of  words  our  right  to  fcan  ? 
My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  action  fpeak  the  man. 
Since  from  a  champion's  arms  the  ftrife  arofe, 
So  caft  the  glorious  prize,  amid  the  foes ; 
Then  fend  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  (hield, 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  them  in  the  field. 

He  faid  :  a  murmur  from  the  multitude, 
Or  fomewhat  like  a  {rifled  4hout,  enfued  : 
Till  from  his  feat  arofe  Laertes'  fon, 
Look'd  down  awhile,  and  paus'd  e'er  he  begun  ; 
Then  to  th'  expe&ing  audience  rais'd  his  look, 
And  not  without  prepar'd  attention  fpoke  : 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  fober  was  his  face  ; 
Adtion  his  words,  and  words  his  adtion  grace. 
If  heaven,  my  lords,  had   heard  our  common 

prayer. 

Thefe  arms  had  cans'd  no  quarrel  for  an  heir; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  poflefs'd, 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  blefs'd. 
But  fincc  hard  fate,  and  heaven's  fevere  decree, 
Have  ravifh'd  him  away  from  you  and  me 
(At  this  he  Cph'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and  drew, 
Or  feem'd  to  draw,  fome  drops  of  kindly  dew)  ; 
Who  better  can  fucceed  Achilles  loft, 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  hod  ? 
This  only  I  requeft,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he  fccms  to  be, 
A  ilupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lofc  the  prize, 
By  having  fenfe,  which  heaven  to  him  denies  : 
Since,  great  or  fmall,  the  talent  I  enjoy'd 
Was  ever  in  the  common  caufe  employ 'd  : 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonte-1  eloquence, 
Which  often  has  been  u&'d  in  your  defence 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  agaiud  myfelf,  and  dcem'd  a  fault. 
Make  not  a  crime  where  nature  made  it  none ; 
For  every  man  may  freely  ufc  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long  dcfcended  anceftori 
Arc  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours, 
Theirs  in  effect  :  but  fince  he  draws  his  line 
From  Jove,  and  fecms  to  plead  a  right  divine  ; 


From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigree, 
And  am  defcendcd  in  the  fame  degree  : 
My  fire  Laertes  was  Arcefius'  heir, 
Arcefius  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  :       * 
No  parricide,  no  banifli'd  man,  is  known 
In  all  my  line  :  let  him  excufe  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  fide, 
By  both  my  parents  to  the  Gods  ally'd ; 
But  not  becaufe  that  on  the  female  part 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  defert, 
Or  that  my  fire  from  parricide  is  free ; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me  : 
The  prize  be  to  the  beft :  provided  yet, 
That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget, 
And  his  great  fire,  and  greater  uncle's  name, 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim  : 
Be  kindred  awl  relation  laid  afide, 
And  honour's  caufe  by  laws  of  honour  try'd  : 
For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood, 
That  empty  title  is  with  eafe  withftood. 
Peleus,  the  hero's  fire,  more  nigh  than  he, 
And  Pyrrhus  his  undoubted  progeny, 
Inherit  firft  thefe  trophies  of  tbe  field; 
To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  fend  the  fliield  : 
And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right ;  yet  he 
Waves  his  pretenfions,  nor  contends  with  me. 

Then,  fince  the  caufe  on  pure  defert  is  plac'd, 
Whence  (hall  I  take  my  rife,  what  reckon  Jaft  ? 
I  not  prefume  on  every  adl  to  dwell, 
But  take  thcfe  few,  in  order  as  they  fell. 

Thetis,  who  knew  the  fates,  apply'd  her  care 
To  keep  Achilles  in  difguife  from  war  ; 
And  till  the  threatening  influence"  were  paft, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  caft, 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  veft, 
And  Ajax  (never  wiftr  than  the  reft) 
Found  no  Pelides  there  :  at  length  I  came 
With  proffer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame ; 
She,  not  difcover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice, 
Betray'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice; 
And  while  on  female  toys  her  fellows  look, 
Grafp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javelin  {hook  ; 
Whom,  by  this  adfc  reveal'd,  1  thus  befpoke  : 
O  Goddefs  born  !  refift  not  heaven's  decree, 
The  fall  of  Ilium  is  referv'd  for  thee ; 
Then  feiz'd  him,  and,produc'd  in  open  light, 
Sent  bluftiing  to  the  field  the  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  are  all  his  adtions  of  the  war  ; 
Great  Telephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  fpear, 
And  after  cur'd  :  to  me  the  Thebans  owe, 
Lefbos  and  Tencdos,  their  over  overthrow  ; 
Scyros  and  Cylla  :  not  on  all  to  dwell, 
By  me  Lyrnefus  and  ftrong  Chryfa  fell : 
And  fince  I  fent  the  man  who  Hedtor  flew, 
To  me  the  noble  Hedtor's  death  is  due  : 
Thofe  arms  I  put  into  his  living  hand, 
Thofe  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 

When    Greece    was    injur'd    in   the    Spartan 

prince, 

And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th'  offence, 
'Twas  a  dead  calm,  or  adverfe  blafts,  that  reign'd, 
And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  dctain'd : 
Bad  figns  were  feen,  and  oracles  fevere 
Were  daily  thunder'|J  in  our  general's  car : 
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That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  muft  appeafe 
Diana's  kindled  wra:h,  and  free  the  feas. 
Affeftion,  intereft,  fame,  his  heart  affail'd  ; 
But  loon  the  father  o'er  the  king  prevail'd  : 
Bold,  on  himfelf  he  took  the  pious  crime, 
As  angry  with  the  Gods,  as  they  with  him, 
No  fubjeft  could  fultain  their  Sovereign's  iook, 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  I  undertook  : 
I  only  durft  th'  imperial  power  control. 
And  undcrmin'd  the  partnt  in  his  foul ; 
Forc'd  him  t'  exert  the  king  for  common  good, 
And  pay  our  ranfom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  caufe  more  difficult  to  plead, 
Than  where  the  judge  againft  himfelf  dacreed  : 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument ;  "") 

The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent, 
Andliie  own  office,  fham'd  him  to  confent.          j 

'Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind, 
And  to  this  heavy  taflc  was  I  defign'd  : 
Reafons  again  ft  her  love  I  knew  were  vain  : 
I  circumvented  whom  I  cnu'd  not  gain  : 
Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  flacken'd  fails 
'  Had  ftill  at  Aulis  waited  happy  gales. 

Arriv'd  at  Troy,  your  choice  was  fiVd  on  me. 
A  fearlcfs  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embaffy  : 
Secure,  I  enter'd  through  the  hoflile  court, 
Glittering  with  fteel  and  crowded  with  refort  : 
There  in  the  midfl  of  arms,  I  plead  our  caul'e, 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws ; 
Accufe  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  ftrife, 
Reproach  the  ravifher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wifer  few, 
1  mov'd  ;  but  Paris  and  his  Lawlefs  crc\v 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  fvvords :  but 

ftood 

In  acl  to  quench  their  impious  thirft  of  blood  : 
This  Menelaus  knows  ;  expos'd  to  fhare 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 
Endlefs  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done, 
In  arms,  or  counlel,  fince  the  fiege  begun  : 
The  firft  encounters  paft,  the  foe  repell'd, 
They  fkulk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the  field, 
"War  feem'd  afleep  for  nine  long  years  ;  at  length, 
Both  fides  refolv'd  to  pufh,  we  try'd  our  ftrength. 
Now  what  did  Ajax  while  our  arms  took  breath, 
Vers'd  only  in  the  grofs  mechanic  trade  of  death  ? 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambufh'd  arms 
I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  falfe  alarms  ; 
Secur'd  the  fhips,  drew  lines  along  the  plain, 
The  fainting  cheer'd,  chaftis'd  the  rebel  train, 
Provided  forage,  our  fpent  arms  renew 'd  ; 
Employ'd  at  home,  or  fent  abroad,  the  common 

caufe  purfu'd. 

The  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
Defpair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  order'd  to  remove 
"What  fubjedl  durft  arraign  the  power  fuprcme, 
Producing  Jove  to  juflify  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  might  wifh  the  foldiers  to  retain 
From  fhameful  flight,  but  wifhes  were  in  vain  ; 
As-wanting  of  effect  had  been  his  words, 
>uch  as  of  courfe  his  thundering  tongue  affords. 
But  did  this  boafter  threaten,  did  he  pray, 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  (lay  ? 
None,  nene  of  thefc,  but  ran  hjnifelf  away. 


rd  as  he  r 
I  made  a") 

band, 

d,  3 


faw  him  run,  and  was  alham'd  to  fee  ; 
Who  ply'd  his  feet  fo  fad  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 
Then,  fpeeding  through  the  place, 

fland, 

And  loudly  cry'd,  O  bafe  degenerate  band, 
To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand, 
After  fo  long  expence  of  blood,  for  fame, 
To  bring  home  nothing  but  perpetual  fhame  ! 
Thefe  words,  or  what  I  have  forgotten  fince, 
(For  grief  infpir'd  me  then  with  eloquence) 
Reduc'd  their  minds,  they  leave  the  crowded  port, 
And  to  their  late  forfaken  camp  refort ; 
Difmay'd  the  council  met  :  this  man  was  there, 
But  mute,  and  not  recover'd  cf  his  fear  : 
Therfites  tax'd  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd, 
But  his  wide  opening  mouth  with  blows  I  feal'd. 
Then,  rifing,  I  excite  their  fouls  to  fame, 
And  kindle  fleeping  virtue  into  flame. 
From  thence,  whatever  he  pcrform'd  in  fight 
Is  juftly  mine  who  drew  him  back  from  flight. 
Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  cdnforts  with"] 
thee  ?  ( 

But  Diomede  defires  my  company,  f 

And  ftill  communicates  his  praife  with  me.         j 
As  guided  by  a  God,  fecure  he  goes, 
Arm'd  with  my  fellowfhip,  amid  the  foes  : 
And  furc  no  little  merit  I  may  boaft, 
Whom  fuch  a  man  felecls  from  fuch  an  hoft  ; 
Unforc'd  by  lots,  1  went  without  affright, 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night : 
On  the  fame  errand  fent,  we  met  the  fpy 
Of  Heeler,  double-tongued,  and  us'd  to  lie  ; 
Him  I  difpatch'd,  but  not  till,  undermined, 
I  drew  him  firft  to  tell  what  treacherous  Troy 

defign'd  : 

My  tafk  perform'd,  with  praife  I  had  retir'd, 
But,    not   content  with   this,    to  greater   praife 

afpir'd  ; 

Invaded  Rhcefus,  and  his  Thracian  crew, 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  ftrength,  I  flew ; 
Return'd  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete, 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  feat  : 
Refufe  me  now  his  arms,  whofe  fiery  ftc-eds 
Were  promis'd  to  the  fpy  for  his  nocturnal  detds  : 
And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  out- balance  this  one  night. 
Nor  fought  I  darkling  ftill :  the  fun  beheld 
With  ilaughter'd  JLycians  \v  hen  I  ftrew'd  the  field : 
You  faw  and  counted  as  I  pafs'd  along, 
Alaftor,  Cromius,  Ceranos  the  ftrong, 
Aicaoder,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Gherfidamus ;   and  five  befide, 
Men  of  obfcure  defccnt,  but  courage  try'd  : 
All  thefe  this  hand  laid  breathlefs  on  the  ground  ; 
Nor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound  : 
All  honeft,  all  before  :  believe  not  me; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  fee. 

At  this  he  bar'd  his  bread,  and  fhow'd  his  fears,, 
As  of  a  furrow'd  field,  well  plough'd  with  wars  j 
Nor  is  this  part  unexercis'd,  faid  he ; 
That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  free  : 
Safe  in  his  fhield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try, 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  I : 
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JBut  this  avails  me  not ;  our  boafrer  flrovp 

Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 

To  favc  the  fleet :  this  I  confefs  is  true  *) 

(Nor  will  I  take  from  any  mari  his  due)  :  > 

But  thus  afluming  all,  he  fobs  from  yuu.  J 

Some  part  of  honour  to  your  fhare  will  fall, 

He  did  the  beft  indeed,  but  did  not  all. 

Patrocles  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 

The  chief  he  feem'd,  with  equal  ardour  fought ; 

Preferv'd  the  fleet,  repell'd  the  raging  fire, 

And  forc'd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

But  Ajax  boafts,  that  he  was  only  thought 
A  match  for  Hector,  who  the  combat  fought : 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me ; 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  he; 
He,  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice, 
Or  ou's  preferr'd,  was  only  fortune's  choice  : 
They  fought ;  nor  can  our  hero  boaft  th'  event, 
Jor  Hector  from  the  field  unvvounded  went. 

Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  fatal  day, 
That  fnatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece  away  ? 
1  faw  Pclides  fink,  wirh  pious  grief, 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas!  to  his  relief ; 
For  the  brave  foul  was  fled  :  full  of  my  friend, 
I  nifh'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend  : 
3SJor  ceas'd  my  toil  till  I  redcem'd  the  prey, 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles  march'd  away  : 
Thofe  arms,  which  on  thefe  fhoulders  then  I  bore, 
'Tis  juft  you  to  thefe  moulders  fhould  reftore. 
You  fee  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  fuflain 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  fo  great  a  man  : 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  you  find, 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care,  "^ 

Thefe  arms  thus  labour'd  for  her  fon  prepare ;    ( 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heavenly  gift  fhould/ 
wear  ?  J 

For  that  dull  foul  to  (tare  with  ftupid  eyes, 
On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize  ! 
What  are  to  him  the  fculptures  of  the  fhield, 
Heaven's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  watery  field? 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads  ;  lefs  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  feas  ;  Orion's  angry  ftar  ; 
Two  differing  cities,  grav'd  on  either  hand  ? 
Wonld  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  undcrftand  ? 

Befitie,  what  wife  objections  he  prepares 
Againft  my  late  accrffion  to  the  wars  ! 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  againft  Achillei  bent  ? 
For  if  diflerubling  Le  fo  great  a  crime, 
The  fault  is  common,  and  the  fame  in  him  ; 
And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  lefs,  who  fooner  came  away, 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  fon  ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  bloffoms  of  our  youth  were  due  : 
Our  riper  manhood  we  referv'd  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilry,  'tis  not  much  my  care, 
When  with  fo  great  a  man  my  guilt  I  fhare  : 
!My  wit  to  war  the  matchlefs  hero  brought, 
But  by  this  fool  he  never  had  been  caught. 

Nor  need  I  wonder,  that  en  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  afperfions,  when  he  fparcs  nut  your: 
If  Palamede  unjuftly  fell  by  me,      . 
Ycur  honour  fuff«r'd  in  th'  nujuH  decree  ; 
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1  but  actu.M,  uni  doom  d  :  and  yet  he  (ty'd^ 
Convinc'd  of  treafon,  and  was  fairly  try'd  : 
You  heard  not  he  was  falfe;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifefb ;  th".  bribe  reveal'd. 

That  Philoctttcs  is  on  Lcmnns  left, 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft, 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  aloiu-  ; 
Defend  your  juflice,  for  the  fact's  your  own  : 
'Tis  true,  th'  advice   was   mine  ;  that  flaying^) 
there  °  / 

He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  reft  repair,          f* 
From  a  long  voyage  fre^,  ard  from  a  longer  war.jl 
He  took  th'  counfel,  and  he  lives  at  leaft ; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counfcl'd  for  the  beft : 
Though  faith  is  all,  in  minifters  of  ftate; 
For  who  can  promi/e  to  be  fortunate  ? 
Now  fince  his  arrows  are  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  weak  addrefs,  employ  -f 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  perfuafive  fenfe, 
To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence: 
But  Xanthus  fhall  run  backward  ;  Ida  ftand 
A  leaflefs  mountain  ;  and  the  Grecian  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy  ;  if,  when  my  counfels  fail, 
The  wit  of  heavy  Ajax  can  prevail* 

Hard  Philoctetes,  exercife  thy  fpleen 
Againft  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men  ; 
Curfe  my  devoted  head,  above  the  reft, 
And  wifh  in  arms  to  meet  me  breaft  to  bread  : 
Yet  I  the  dangerous  tafk  will  undertake, 
And  eithf r  die  fnyfelf,  or  bring  thee  back. 

Nor  doubt  the  fame  fuccefs,  as  when  before. 
The  Phrygian  prophet  to  thcie  tents  I  bore, 
Surpris'd  by  night,  and  forc'd  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war  ; 
Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  anfwers  to  cfifpiay,  [lay: 
And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the  fecrct 
Yet  this  I  compafc'd,  and  from  Troy  convey'd 
The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian  maid  ; 
That  work  was   mine ;    for   Pallas,   though  our 

friend, 

Yet  while  fhe  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 
Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  defign'd  ? 
A  noify  nothing,  and  an  6mpty  wind. 
If  he  be  what  he  promifes  in  fhow, 
Why  was  I  feint,  and  why  fear'd  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boafting  champion  thought  the  talk  not  light 
To  pafs  the  guards,  commit  himfcli  to  night : 
Not  only  through  a  hoftile  town  to  pafs, 
But  fcale,  with  fteep  alcent,  the  facred  place; 
With  wandering  fteps  to  fearch  the  citadel, 
And  from  the  priefts  their  patronefs  to  fteal : 
Then  through  furrounding  iocs  to  force  my  way, 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey; 
Which  had  I  not,- Ajax  in  vain  had  held, 
Before  that  monltrous  bulk,  hi*  fevenfold  fhield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  faid, 
When  Troy  was  liable  to  conqueft  made. 

Why  point'ft  thou  to  my  partner  of  the  war  ? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  fhare 
In  all  my  toil  and  praife  ;  but  when  thy  might 
Our  fhips  protected,  didft  thou  fingly  tight  ? 
All  join'd,  and  ttiou  of  many  wcrt  but  one  ; 
I  aflc'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone  : 
Who,  had  he  not  been  well  affur'd,  that  art 
And  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  plrt/ 
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And  more  availM  tliarr  ftrength,  my  valiant  friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  pretend : 
As  good  at  leaft  Eurypylus  may  claim, 
And  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name  : 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer, 
And  Menelaus  bold  with  fword  and  1'pcar  : 
All  thefe  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  fhield, 
And  yet  all  thefe  to  my  pretenfions  yield. 
Thy  boifterous  hands  are  then  of  ufe,  when  I 
"With  this  directing  head  thofe  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine  :  my  prudent  care 
Forefees,  provides,  adminifters  the  war  : 
Thy  province  is  to  fight,  but  when  fliall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  confults  with  me  : 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  join'd  ; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
13y  how  much  more  the  fhip  of  fafety  owes 
To  him  who  fleers,  than  him  that  only  rows  ; 
By  how  much  more  the  captain  merits  praife 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fighting  but  obeys ; 
By  fo  mxich  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine, 
Who  canft  but  execute  what  I  defign. 
What  gainrft  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confefs 
Thy  ftrength  fuperior,  when  thy  wit  is  lefs  ? 
Mind  is  the  man  :  I  claim  my  whole  defert 
Jrom  the  mind's  vigour,  and  th'  immortal  part. 
But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  eare, 
Be  grateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  war  : 
For  all  my  labours  in  fo  long  a  fpace, 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace : 
Enter  the  town  ;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates, 
When  }  remov'd  their  tutelary  fates. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
Which  I  have  now  reduc'd  to  certainty  ; 
By  falling  Troy,  by  yonder  tottering  towers, 
And  by  their  taken  Gods,  which  now  are  ours ; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  farther  tafk  remains, 
To  be  perforin'd  by  prudence  or  by  pains ;, 


If  yet  fome  defperate  action  refts  behind, 
That  afks  high  conduct,  and  a  dauntlefs  mind  ; 
If  ought  be  wanting  to  the  Trojan  doom, 
Which  none  but  I  can  manage  and  o'ercome ; 
Award  thofe  arms  I  aflc,  by  your  decree  : 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refufe  to  me. 

He  ceas'd  :  and  ceafing  with  refpect  he  bow'cf, 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  ftatue  ftiow'd. 
Heaven,  air,  and  ocean  rung,  with  loud  applaufe, 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his  caufe. 
Thus  conduct  won  the  prize,  when  courage  failM, 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE  DEATH  OF  AJAX. 

HE  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withftanot 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove's  own  partial  hand. 
Now  cannot  his  unmafter'd  grief  fuftain, 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madnefs,  and  difdain  ; 
Then  fnatching  out  his  fauchion,  Thou,  faid  he> 
Art  mine  ;  Ulyfles  lays  no  claim  to  thee. 
O  often  try'd,  and  ever  trufty  fword, 
Now  do  thy  laft  kind  office  to  thy  lord : 
'Tis  Ajax  who  requefts  thy  aid,  to  fhow 
None  but  hirnfelf,  himfeif  could  overthrow. 
He  faid,  and  with  fo  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breaft  the  fatal  point  apply, 
It  found  his  heart,  a  way  till  then  unknown, 
Where  never  weapon  enter'd  but  his  own  : 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  fo  fixt  it  ftood, 
Till  out  it  rufh'd,  expell'd  by  ftreams  of  fpouting 

blood. 
The  fruitful  blood  produc'd  a  flower,,  which-^ 

grew  f 

On  a  green  ftem ;  and  of  a  purple  hue  :  t" 

Like  hi«,  whom  unaware  Apollo  flew  :  Ji 

Infcrib'd  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  fame, 
But  thofe  exprefs  the  grief,  and  thefe  the  name. 


THE     STORY     OF 


ACIS,  POLTPHEMUS,  and  GALATEA. 


FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


Acis,  the  lovely  youth,  whofe  lofs  I  mourn, 
From  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Symethis  born, 
\Vas  both  his  parents'  pleafure  ;  but  to  me 
Was  all  that  love  could  make  a  lover  be. 
The  Grds  our  minds  in  mutual  bands  did  join  : 
I  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 
Now  fixtcen  fummers  the  fweet  youth  had  feen, 
And  doubtful  down  began  to  fhadc  his  chin  ; 
When  Polyphemus  firft  difturb'd  our  joy, 
And  lov'd  me  fiercely,  as  I  lov'd  the  boy. 
Aflc  not  which  paffion  in  my  foul  was  ffTgher, 
My  laft  averfion,  or  my  firft  defire  ; 
Nor  this  the  greater  was  nor  that  the  lefs ; 
Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excefs. 
Thee,  Venus,  th«e  both  heaven  and  earth  obey  ; 
Immenfe  thy  power,  and  boundlefs  is  thy*fway. 
The  Cyclops,  who  defy'd  th'  aetherial  throne, 
And  thought  no  thunder  louder  than  his  own. 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  wolres  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forefts,  are, 
Th'  inhuman  hoft,  who  made  his  bloody  feafts 
On  mangled  members  of  his  butcher'd  guefts, 
Xet  felt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce  defire, 
And  burnt  (cj  me  witfc  unrelenting  fire ; 


Forgot  his  caverns  and  his  woolly  care, 
Affum'd  the  foftnefs  of  a  lover's  air,  i 

And  comb'd>  with  teeth  of  rakes,  his  rugged  I 

hair  : 

Now  with  a  crooked  fcythe  his  beard  he  flecks, 
And  mows  the  ftubborn  ftubble  of  his  cheeks ; 
Now  in  the  cryftal  ftream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  fimagres,  and  rowh  his  glaring  eye. 
His  cruelty  and  thirft  of  blood  are  loft, 
And  (hips  fccurely  fail  along  the  coaft. 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arriv'd  by  chance 
Where  Etna's  fummits  to  the  feas  advance, 
Who  mark'd  the  tracks  of  every  bird  that  flew, 
And  fure  prefages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulyfles'  hand 
In  his  broad  eye  fhould  thruft  a  flaming  brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  fcornful  grin,  rep'y'd, 
Vain  augur,  thou  haft  falfly  prophefy'd  ; 
Already  love  his  flaming  brand  has  toft  ; 
Looking  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  fight  I  loft. 
Thus  warn'd  in  vain,  with  ftalking  pace  he 
And  ftamp'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  fteps,  and,  weary,  fought  again, 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 
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A  promontory,  fliarpening  by  degree-, 
JBnds  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  feas : 
•On  either  fide,  below,  the  water  flows. 
This  airy  walk  the  gjant  lover  chofe. 
Here  on  the  midd  he  fate  :    his  flocks,  unled, 
Their  fhepherd  follow'd,  and  fecurely  fed. 
A  pine  fo  burly,  and  of  length  fo  fad, 
That  failing  fhips  requir'd  it  for  a  mad, 
He  wielded  for  a  ftaff,  his  dcps  to  guide  ; 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whidle  while  he  try'd. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth, 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportion'd  to  his  mouth  ; 
Which,  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around, 
And  watery  plains,  the  dreadful  hifs  refound. 
I  heard  the  ruffian  fhepherd  rudely  blow, 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  fat  below  : 
On  Acis'  bufom  I  my  head  reclin'cl, 
And  dill  preferve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 

O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  far 
Than  falling  fnows  and  rifing  lilies  are ; 
More  flowery  than  the  meads ;  as  crydal  bright ; 
Erect  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height ; 
More  wanron  than  a  kid ;  more  fleek  thy  fkin 
Than  orient  fhells,  that  on  the  fliores  are  feen  ; 
Than  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they  lade  ; 
Pleafing  as  winter  funs  or  fummer  fhade  ; 
More  grateful  to  the  fight  than  goodly  plains, 
And  fofter  to  the  touch  than  down  of  fwans, 
Or  curds  new  turn'd,  and  fweeter  to  the  tafte 
Than  fwelling  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  hade ; 
More  clear  than  ice,   or  running  dreams,  that 
dray  [they. 

Through  garden  plots,  but  ah !   more  fvyift  than 

Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke  J 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd  to  bear  the  yoke ;     £ 
And  far  more  dubborn  than  the  knotted  oak :    j 
Like  fliding  dreams,  impoflible  to  hold; 
Like  them,  fallacious;  like  their  fountains,  cold  : 
More  warping  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace  ;  more  brittle  than  the  vine  ; 
Immoveable,  and  fix'd  in  thy  difdain  ; 
Rough  as  thefe  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain  ; 
More  violent  than  is  the  rifing  flood, 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  is  not  half  fo  proud  ; 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  fharp  as  thidles  are; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear ; 
Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make, 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden  fnake  ; 
In  fwiftnefs  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind, 
Or  driven  tempeds,  or  the  driving  wind. 
All  other  faults  with  patience  1  can  bear ; 
But  fwiftnefs  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

Yet,  if  you  knew  me  well,  you  would  not  fhun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wifh'd  embraces  run  ; 
Would  languifh  in  your  turn,  and  court  my  day, 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwife  delay. 

My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made  "^ 

By  nature's  hand  ;  a  fpacious,  pleafing  (hade  ;    £ 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold  in-f 
vade.  J 

My  garden,  fill'd  with  fruits,  you  may  behold, 
And  grapes  in  cluders,  imitating  gold ; 
Some  blufhing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue  : 
And  thefe  and  thofe  are  all  refcrv'd  for  you. 
VOL.  VI, 


T  ? 

boar.   3 


Red  ftrawberries  in  fbadcs  expecting  ftancl, 

roud  to  be  gather'd  by  fo  white  a  hand  : 
Autumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide; 
And   plumbs,   to   tempt  you,    turn  their  glofly 

fide : 

STot  thofe  of  common  kinds ;  but  fuch  alone, 
As  in  Phaeacian  orchards  might  have  grown  : 
Nor  chefnuts  fhall  be  wanting  to  your  food, 
Nor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood. 
The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  fhall  bear ; 
:\nd  yours  fhall  be  the  product  of  the  year. 

The  flocks,  you  fee,  are  all  my  own  ;  befide 
The  red  that  woods  and  winding  vallies  hide, 
And  thofe  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
Alk  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  dore  : 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  mote. 
Nor  will  I  praife  my  cattle :    trud  not  me; 
But  judge  yourfelf,  and  pafs  your  own  decree. 
Behold  their  fwelling  dugs,  the  fweepy  weight 
Of  ewes  that  fink  beneath  the  milky  freight  : 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie, 
Apart  from  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk,  in  nutrbrown  bowls,  is  duly  ferv'd, 
For  daily  drink;  the  red  for  cheefe  referv'd. 
Nor  are  thefe  houfhold  dainties  all  my  dore  : 
The.  fields  and  foreds  will  afford  us  more 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  favage  boar. 
All  forts  of  venifon,  and  of  birds  the  bed ; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  ned  : 
I  walk'd  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found, 
Whofe  dam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  ground ; 
So  like,  that  no  didinction  could  be  fcen ; 
So  pretty,  they  were  prefents  for  a  queen  ; 
An4  fq  they  fhall :    I  took  them  both  away, 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 

Oh  raifc,  fair  nymph,  your  beauteous  face  a- 

bove 

The  waves ;  nor  fcorn  my  prefents  and  my  love. 
Come,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my  face ; 
I  late  beheld  it  in  the  watery  glafs, 
And  found  it  lovelier  than  1  fear'd  it  was. 
Survey  my  towering  dature,  and  my  fize  : 
Not  Jove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the 

fkies, 

Bears  fuch  a  bulk,  or  is  fo  largely  fpread  : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harved  of  my  head) 
Hang  o'er  my  manly  face,  and  dangling  down, 
As  with  a  fhady  grove,  my  fhoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  becaufe  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thick-fet  underwood  of  bridling  hair, 
My  fhape  deform'd  :    what  fouler  fight  can  be, 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leaflefs  tree  ? 
Foul  is  the  deed  without  a  flowing  mane ; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers  and  their  train. 
Wool  decks  the  fheep ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bufhy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  fingle  eye  is  fill'd, 
Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  fhield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  radiant  fun, 
Is  Nature's  eye  ;  and  fhe's  content  with  on«. 
Add,  that  my  father  fways  your  feis,  and  F, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  watery  family. 
I  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my  own  ; 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone  : 
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Jove,  with  his  faded  thunder,  I  dcfpife, 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph  ;  yet  1  could  bear  to  be 
Pifdain'd,  if  others  were  difdain''d  with  me. 
But  N,  repulfc  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  heavens !  I  cannot  bear. 
But  let  the  {tripling  pleafe  himfelf ;  nay  more, 
Plcafe  you,   though  that's  the  thing  I  moft  ab 
hor. 

The  boy  fhall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight, 
1  hefe  giant  limbs  endu'd  with  giant  might. 
His  living  bowels,  from  his  belly  torn, 
And  fcatter'd  limbs,  fhall  on  the  flood  be  borne, 
Thy  flood,  ungrateful  nymph ;  and  fate  fhall  find 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  oh !   I  burn  with  love  ;  and  thy  difdain 
Augments  at  once  my  pafllon  and  my  pain. 
Tranflated  ./Etna  flames  within  my  heart ; 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  eafe  my  fmart. 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rofe,  and  ftrode 
"With  furious  pacet  to  the  neighbouring  wood  : 
Refllefs  his  feet,  diftraded  was  his  walk, 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his  talk  : 
Mad  as  the  vanquiih'd  bull,  when  forc'd  to  yield 
His  lovely  miftref^  and  forfake  the  field. 

Thus  far  unfeen  I  faw  ;  when,  fatal  chance 
Hi*  looks  directing,  with  a  fudden  glance, 
Afis  and  I  were  to  his  fight  betray'd ; 
"Where,  nought  fufpedbing,  we  fecurely  play'd. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  caft  ; 
1  fee,  I  fee ;  but  this  (hall  be  your  laft. 
A  roar  fo  li.ud  made  JEtna  to  rebound ; 
And  all  the  Cyclops  laboured  in  the  found. 


Affrighted  with  his  monftrous  voice,  I  fled,       "j 
And    in\the  neighbouring  ocean  plung'd  my/ 

head.  f 

Poor  Acis  turn'd  his  back,  and,  Help,  he  cry'd, j 
Help,  Galatea,  help,  my  parent  Gods, 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes. 
The  Cyclops  follow'd ;  but  he  fen  it  before 
A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore. 
Though  but  an  angle  reach'd  him  of  the  ftone, 
The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 
To  crufli  all  Acis :    'twas  too  late  to  fave ; 
But  what  the  fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave  : 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  fhould  return; 
And  roll,  among  the  river  Gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  iffued  from  the  ftone  a  ftrcam  of  blood, 
Which  loft  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood. 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appear'd  ; 
The  torrent  too,  in  little  fpace,  wai  clear'd. 
The  flone  was  cleft;  and  through  the  yawning 

chink 

New  reeds  arofe,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  difcWd 
A  found  like  water  in  its  courfe  oppos'd  : 
When  (wondrous  to  behold)  full  in  the  flood, 
Up  ftarts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he  ftood  : 
Horns  from  his  temples  rife ;  and  either  horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adorn. 
Were  not  his  ftature  taller  than  bcfur.e, 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more, 
His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pafs ; 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  ftream  he  was : 
But  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the  plains 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains. 


OF    THE 


PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


The  fourteenth  book  concludes  with  the  death  and  deification  of  Romulus :  the  fifteenth  begins 
with  the  election  of  Numa  to  the  crown  of  Rome.  On  this  occafion,  Ovid,  following  the 
opinion  of  fome  authors,  makes  Numa  the  fcholar  of  Pythagoras ;  and  to  have  begun  his  ac 
quaintance  with  that  philofopher  at  Crotona,  a  town  in  Italy ;  from  thence  he  makes  a  digref- 
fion  to  the  moral  and  natural  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  :  on  both  which  our  author  enlarges; 
and  which  are  the  mod  learned  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  Metamorphofes. 


A  KING  is  fought,  to  guide  the  growing  ftate, 
One  able  to  fupport  the  public  weight, 
And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  fate. 
Renown,  which  oft  befpeaks  the  public  voice, 
Had  recommended  Numa  to  their  choice  : 
A  peaceful,  pious  prince  ;  who,  not  content 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  ftudy  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind  :  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  caufe  : 
Urg'd  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forfook, 
And  to  Crotona  thence  his  journey  took. 
Arriv'd,  he  firft  inquir'd  the  founder's  name 
Of  this  new  colony  :  and  whence  he  came. 
Then  thus  a  fenior  of  the  place  replies, 
(Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities) 
*Tis  faid,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  conquer'd  prey ; 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows  ; 
He  fought  himfelf  fome  hofpitable  houfe  : 
Good  Croton  entertain'd  his  godlike  gueft ; 
he  repair 'd  his  weary  limbs  with  reft, 


The  hero,  thence  departing,  blefs'd  the  place ; 
And  here,  he  faid,  in  Time's  revolving  race, 
A  rifing  town  fhall  take  its  name  from  thee ; 
Revolving  Time  fulfill'd  the  prophecy  : 
For  Myfcelos,  the  jufteft  man  on  earth, 
Alemon's  fon,  at  Argos  had  his  birth  : 
Him  Hercules,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 
O'erfhadow'd  in  a  dream,  and  thus  befpoke ; 
Go,  leave  thy  native  foil,  and  make  abode 
Where  ^ifaris  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood ; 
He  faid ;  and  fleep  forfook  him,  and  the  God. 
Trembling  he  wak'd,  and  rofe  with  anxious  heart; 
His  country  laws  forbad  him  to  depart : 
What  mould  he  do  ?  'Twas  death  to  go  away; 
And  the  God  menac'd  if  he  dar'd  to  ftay  : 
All  day  he  doubted;  and  when  night  came  on, 
Sleep,  and  the  fame  forewarning  dream,  begun  : 
Once  more  the  God  flood  threatening  o'er  his 
With  added  curfes  if  he  difobey'd.  [head ; 

Twice  warn'd,  he  ftudy'd  flight ;  but  would  convey, 
At  once,  his  pcrfon  and  his  wealth  away : 
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Thus  while  he  linger'd,  his  defign  was  heard  ; 
A  fpecdy  procefs  form'd,  and  death  declar'd. 
Witncfs  there  needed  none  of  his  offence, 
Againft  himfelf  the  wretch  was  evidence': 
Condemn'd,  and  deftitute  of  human  aid, 
To  him,  for  whom  lie  fuffer'd,  thus  he  pray'd  : 

O  Power,  who  haft  delerv'd  in  heaven  a  throjie 
Not  given,  but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own, 
Pity  thy  fuppliant,  and  prote£  his  caufe, 
"Whom  thou  haft,  made  obnoxious  to  the  laws. 

A  cuftom  was  of  old,  and  ftill  remains, 
\Vhich  life  or  death  by  fuffrages  ordains ; 
White  flones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  caft, 
The  firft  abfolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  laft : 
The  judges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
Their  votes,  and  drop  the  fable  figns  of  death  ; 
The   box   receives  all  black;    but   pour'd  from 
thence  [cence. 

The  ftones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  inno- 
Thus  Alimonides  his  fafety  won, 
Preferv'd  from  death  by  Alcumcna's  fon : 
Then  to  his  kinfman  God  his  vows  he  pays, 
And  cuts  with  profper,ous  gales  th'  Ionian  feas  : 
He  leaves  Tarentum,  favour'd  by  the  wind, 
And  Thurine  bays,  and  Tcmifes,  behind  ; 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  ftand 
Along  the  fhore,  he  makes  in  fight  of  land ; 
Still  doubling,  and  ftill  coafting,  till  he  found 
The  mouth  of  ./Efaris,  and  promis'd  ground : 
Then  faw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  flood  : 
Here,  by  the  God's  command,  he  built  and  wall'd 
The  place  predicted ;  «nd  Crotona  call'd : 
Thus  fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down 
The  fure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore, 
But  now  felf-banifh'd  from  his  native  fhore, 
Becaufe  he  hated  tyrants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  fervije  fouls  will  wear : 
He,  though  from  heaven  remote,  to  heaven  could 

move, 

"With  ftrength  of  mind,  and  tread  th'  abyfs  above ; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light, 
Thofe  upper  depths,  which  nature  hid  from  fight  : 
And  what  he  had  obferv'd,and  learnt  from  thence, 
Lov'd  in  familiar  language  to  difpenfe. 

The  crowd  with  filent  admiration  ftand, 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  God's  com 
mand; 

"While  he  difcours'd  of  heaven's  myfterious  laws, 
The  world's  original,  and  nature's  caufe  ; 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  fnpws 
In  filence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arofe  ; 
What  fhook  the  ftcdfaft  earth,  and  whence  begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  fun ; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  burft  above  : 
Of  thefc,  and  thing*  beyond  the  common  reach, 
He  fpoke,  and  charm'd  his  audience   with   his 

fpeech. 

He  firft  the  tafte  of  flefh  from  tables  drove, 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could  move. 
O  mortals  !  from  your  fellows  blood  abftain, 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane : 


While  corn  and  pulfe  by  nature  are  beftow'd, 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load  ; 
\\  hiK'  labour'd  gardens  wholefome  herbs  produce^ 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous  juice  ; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  loft, 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  froft  ; 
While  kine  to  pails  diftended  udders  bring, 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  fpring  ; 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  needs  fupply, 
But,  lavifh  of  her  (lore,  provides  for  luxury; 
A  guiltlefs  feaft  adtninifters  with  eafe, 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  pleafe.          [fill, 
Wild  beafts  their  maws  with  their  flain  brethrco 
And  yet  not  all,  for  fome  refufe  to  kill : 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  fteed, 
On  browz,  and  corn,  the  flowery  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tygers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood, 
Whom  heaven  endued  with  principles  of  blood, 
He  wifely  furider'd  from  the  reft,  to  yell 
In  forefts,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell, 
Where  ftronger  beafts  opprefs  the  weak  by  might, 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feafts  delight. 

O  impious  ufe  !  to  Nature's  laws  opp«Vd, 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd  : 
Where,  fatten'd  by  their  fellows'  fat,  they  thrive; 
Maintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  earth  provide* 
The  fibres  of  all  fhe  fhews,  and  all  (he  hides, 
If  men  with  flefhly  morfels  muft  be  fed, 
And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread  ; 
What  elfe  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guefts, 
And  barbaroufly  renew  Cyclopean  feafts ! 
We,  by  deftroying  life,  our  life  fuftain ; 
And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats  obfcene. 

Not  fo  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit, 
Nor  durft  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths  pollute. 
Then  birds  in  airy  fpace  might  fafely  move, 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  fecurely  rove, ; 
Nor  needed  fifh  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear, 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  fincere. 
Whoever  was  the  wretch,  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy'd  firft  our  food's  fimplicity ; 
Th'  effay  of  bloody  feafts  on  brutes  began, 
And  after  forg'd  the  fword  to  murder  man. 
Had  he  the  fharpen'd  fteel  alone  employ'd 
On  beafts  of  prey  that  other  beafts  deftroy'd, 
Or  men  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws, 
This  had  been  juftify'd  by  Nature's  laws, 
And  felf-defence  :  buc  who  did  feafts  begin 
Of  flefh,  he  ftretch'd  neceflity  to  fin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  power ; 
But  not  th'  extended  licence,  to  devour. 

Ill  habits  gather  by  unfeen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  feas. 
The  fpw,  with  her  broad  fnout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrufted  feed,  was  judg'd  to  fpoil  the  crop, 
And  intercept  the  fweating  farmer's  hope  : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  prieft  refign'd  : 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea ;  for  that  fhe  dy'd. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  try'd  : 
The  goat  had  crept  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  :      ^ 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join, 
Where  one  had  luft.  his  profit,  one  his  wine.       j 


[clerer, 


TRANSLATIONS 

Here  was  at  lead,  fome  (hadow  of  offence 

The.-  fheep  was  facrific'd  on  no  pretence, 

But  meek  and  unrefifling  innocence. 

A  patient,  ufeful  creature,  horn  to  hear 

The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  clorh'd  her  mur- 

And  daily  ro  give  down  the  milk  fhe  bred, 

A  tribute  fnr  the  grafs  on  which  fhe  fed. 

Living,  b/>th  food  and  raiment  fhe  fupplies, 

And  is  of  lead  advantage  when  fhe  dies. 

How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deferve, 
A  downright  fimple  diuclge,  and  born  to  forve  ? 
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O  tyrant !  with  what  juftice  canft  thou  hope 
The  promife  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  deilroy'fl.  thy  labouring  fleer,  who 

till'd, 

And  plow'd,  with  pains,  thy  elfe  ungrateful  field  ? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
That  neck  with  which  the  furly  clods  he  broke  ; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  hufbartdman, 
Who  finifh'd  autumn,  and  the  fpring  began  ! 
Nor  this  alone  !  but  heaven  itfelf  to  bribe, 
We  to  the  Gods  our  impious  a6ts  afcribe  : 
Firft  recompenfe  with  death  their  creature's  toil, 
Then  call  the  blefs'd  above  to  fh'are  the  fpoil  : 
The  faireft  vidim  muft  the  powers  appeafe  : 
(So  fatal  'tis  fometimes  ton  much  to  pleafe  !) 
A  p'nrple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns, 
With  flowery  garlands  crown'd,  and  gilded  horns : 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  prjeft  prefers, 
But  underftands  not,  'tis  his  doom  he  hears : 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  caft' 
(The  fruit  and  product  of  his  labours  paft); 
And  in  the  water  views  perhaps  the  knife 
Uplifted,  to  deprive  aim  of  his  life  ; 
The  broken  up  alive,  his  entrails  fees 
Torn  out,  for  pricfts  t'  infpecl  th'  Gods'  decrees. 

From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  guft  of  bloo'd 
Have  you  deriv'd,  and  interdicted  food  ? 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  fhun, 
Warn'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  pra&ice  won  : 
And,  when  you  eat  the  well-deferving  beaft, 
Think,  on  the  labourer  of  your  field  you  feaft  ! 

Now  fince  the  God  infpires  me  to  proceed, 
Be  that;  whate'er  infpirir,g  Power,  obey'd. 
For  I  will  fing  of  mighty  myfteries,  ") 

Of  truths  concealed  before  from  human  eyes,'       > 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  fkies.         J) 
Pleas' d  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  fphere 
Of  fhining  flare,  and  travel  with -the  year, 
To  leave  the  heavy  earth,  ar.d  fcale  the  height 
Of  Atlas,  who  fupports  the  heavenly  weight '. 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  fu'rvey 
Miftaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way, 
And  wanting  wifdom,  fearful  for  the  ftate 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their  fate ! 

Thofe  I  would  teach  ;  and  by  right  reafon  bring 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing. 
Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darknefs,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pafs, 
And  fables  of  a  world,  that  never  was  ! 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  foul  expires, 
By  time  corrupted,  or  confum'd  by  fires? 
Mor  dies  the  fpirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  feats. 


Ev'n  I,  who  thefe  myfterious  truths  declare, 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war  j 
My  name  and  lineage  1  remember  well, 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  fate  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  former 
,  ,     fhield. 

Then  death,  fo  caiPd,  is  but  old  matter  drcfs'd 
In  fome  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  veft : 
Thus  all  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  fpirit  flies, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknefs  difpoffeft, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  orbeaflj 
Or  hunts  without,  'till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
And  actuates  thofe  according  to  their  kind ; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toft'd  ; 
The  foul  is  ftill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  loft: 
And  as  the  foften'd  wax  new  feals  receives, 
This  face  affumes,  and  that  impreflion  leaves  ; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name; 
The  form  is  only   chang'd,  the  wax  is  ftill  the 

fame  : 

So  death,  fo  call'd,  can  but  the  form  deface,  } 
Th'  immortal  foul  flies  out  in  empty  fpace  ;  v 
To  feek  her  fortune  in  fome  other  place.  j 

Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
To  pleafe  the  tafte  of  glutton  appetite  ; 
But  fuffer  inmate  fouls  fecure  to  dwell, 
Left  from  th'eir  feats  your  parents  you  expel ; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  beaft  diflodge  a  brother's  mind. 

And  fince,  like  Tiphys,  parting  from  the  fhorCj, 
In  ample  f'eas  I  fail,  and  depths  untry'd  before, 
This  let  me  farther  add,  that  nature  knows 
No  fledfaft  ftation  ;  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows  : 
Ever  in  motion  ;  fhe  deflroys  her  old, 
And  cafts  new  figures  in  another  mold. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  flux  ;  and  run, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on; 
Foretime,  no  more  than  flreams,  is  at  a  flay  : 
The  flying  hoOr  is  ever  on  her  way  ; 
And  as  the  fountain  ftill  fupplies  her  ftore, 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before  ; 
Thus  in  fucceffive  courfe  the  minutes  run, 
And  urge  their  predeceffor  minutes  on, 
Still  moving,  ever  new  :  for  former  thing* 
Are  fet  afide,  like  abdicated  kings  : 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  fome  adt  till  then  unknown. 
Darknefs  we  fee  emerges  into  light, 
And  fhirring  funs  defcend  to  fable  night ; 
Ev'n  heaven  itfelf  receives  another  die, 
When  weary'd  animals  in  flumbers  lie 
Of  midnight  cafe  ;  another,  when  the  gray 
Of  morn  preludes  the  fplendor  of  the  day. 
The  difk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  firfi  but  as  a  bloodfhot  eye  ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  .bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  fame  fuffulion  red; 
But  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race 
All  bright  he  fhines,  and  with  a- better  face  : 
For  there,  pure  particles  of  sether  flow, 
Far  from  thr  infection  of  the  world  below. 

Nor  equal  light  th'  unequal  moon  ador:i-5 
Or  in  her  wexing,  or  her  waning  hgrns. 
Yiij 
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For  evety  day  (he  wanes,  her  face  is  Icfs, 

But,  gathering  into  globe,  (he  fattens  at  increafe. 

Perceiv'ft  not  thou  the  procefs  of  the  year,     ~\ 
How  the  four  feafons  in  four  forms  appear,         / 
Refcmbling  human   life   in  every  fhape  theyf 
wear  ?  3 

Spring  firft,  like  infancy,  fhcots  out  her  head, 
"With  milky  juice  requiring  to  he  fed : 
Helplefs,  though  fre(h,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
The  green  ftem  grows  in  ftature  and  in  fizc, 
But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes; 
Then    laughs    the    childifh   year   with    flowrets 

crown 'd, 

And  laviflily  perfumes  the  fields  around, 
But  no  fubftantial  nourifhment  receives, 
Infirm  the  ftalks,  unfolid  are  the  leaves. 

Proceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began, 
The  fummer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
This,  feafon,  as  in  men,  is  moft  repleat 
With  kindly  moifture,  and  prolific  heat. 

Autumn  fucceeds,  a  fober  tepid  age, 
Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay, 
"When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odi 
ous  grey. 

Lift,  winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace, 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face. 
His  fcalp  if  not  di(honour'd  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worfc  than 
bare. 

Ev'n  pur  own  bodies  daily  change  receive, 
Some  part  of  what  was  their's  before  they  leave; 
Nor  are  to-day  what  ycfterday  they  were  ; 
Nrr  the  whole  fame  to-morrow  will  appear. 

Time  was,  when  we  were  fow'd,  and  juft  be 
gan,  [man  ; 
From  fome  few  fruitful  drops*  the  promife  of  a 
Then  Nature's  hand  (fermented  as  it  was) 
JVloulded  to  fhape  the  foft,  coagulated  mafs ; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd, 
The  brcathlefs  embryo  with  a  fpirit  warm'd  ; 
But  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come, 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prifon,  pufhing  to  repair 
till  fiifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air ; 
Caft  on.  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helplefs  babe,  but  by  inftin&  he  cries. 
He  next  eflays  to  walk,  but  downward  prefs'd 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beaft  : 
By  flow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound; 
Then  walks  alone ;  a  horfeman  now  become, 
He  rides  a  flick,  and  travels  round  the  room  : 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong  bon'd,  and  ilrung  with  nerves,  in  pride  of 

year*, 

He  runs  with  mettle  his  firfl  merry  ftage,          ~\ 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage, 
But  manages  his  ftrength,  and  fpares  his  age.    3 
Heavy  the  third,  and  iiiff,  he  finks  apace, 
And  though  'tis  down  hill  all,  but  creeps  along 

the  race. 

Now  faplefa  on  the  verge  of  death  he  (lands, 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands ; 


And,  Milo-like,  his  flaken'd  Cnews  fees,  "\ 

And  wither'd  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Her-  / 

cules,  f 

Unable  now  to  make,  much  lefs  to  tear,  the  trees.  J 

So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glafs 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face  : 
Wondering  what  charms  her  ravifhers  could  fpy, 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  enjoy  ! 
Thy  teeth,  devouring  time,  thine,  envious  age, 
On  things  below  ftill  excrcife  your  rage  : 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat, 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morfels  eat. 

Nor  thofe,  which  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  ty'd  ; 
For  this  eternal  world  is  faid  of  old 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold, 
Four  different  bodies ;  two  to  heaven  afcend, 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend  : 
Fire  firft  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high, 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  Iky  ; 
Then  air,  becaufe  unclog'd  in  empty  (pace, 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  fecond  place  : 
But  weighty  water,  as  her  nature  guides, 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  earth,  and  mother  earth  fub- 
fides. 

All  things  sre  mixt  with  thefe,  which  all  con- 
And  into  thefe  are  all  refolv'd  again  :  [taiu, 

Earth  rarifies  to  dew  ;  expanded  more 
The  fubtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  foar  : 
Spreads  as  (he  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  ftill,  and  changes  into  flame ; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won, 
Reftlefs  they  foon  untwift  the  web  they  fpun, 
And  fire  begins  to  lofe  her  radiant  hue, 
Mixt  with  grofs  air,  and  air  dcfcends  to  dew ; 
And  dew,  condenfing,  does  her  form  forego, 
And  finks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth,  below. 

Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  (land, 
But  chang'd  by  Nature's  innovating  hand ; 
All  things  are  aher'd,  nothing  is  deftroy'd, 
The  (hifted  fcene  for  fome  new  (hew  employ'd. 

Then,  to  be  born,  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly  : 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear, 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Thofe  very  elements,  which  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead  fome  other  bodies  make  : 
Tranflated  grow,  have  fenfe,  or  can  difcourfe  ; 
But  death  on  deathlefs  fubftance  has  no  force. 

That  forms  are  chang'd  I  grant,  that  nothing 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began :  j 

The  golden  age  to  filver  was  debas'd  : 
To  copper  that ;  our  metal  came  at  laft. 

The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay  ; 
And  that  is  folid  earth,  that  once  was  fea  : 
Seas  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  (hore, 
Make  folid  land  what  ocean  was  before ; 
And  far  from  ftrands  are  (hells  of  fifties  found, 
And  rufty  anchors  fix'd  on  n^ountain  ground  ; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wafiVd  and 

worn, 

By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  vallies  turn, 
And  crumbling  ftill  dcfcend  to  level  lands ; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  fands 
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And  the  parch'd  defart  floats  in  ftreams  unknown; 
Wondering-  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
Here  nature  living  fountains  opes;  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains  were  ; 
Or  earthquakes   ftop  their  ancient  courfe,     and 
Diverted  ftreams  to  feed  a  diftant  fpring.  [bring 
So  Lycus,  fwallow'd  up,  is  feen  no  more, 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  Erafinus  dives ;  and  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  fecond  birth, 
Starts  up  in  Argos  meads,  and  fliakes  his  locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  ail  the  flocks. 
So  Myfus  by  another  way  is  led, 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  difdains  his  head  : 
Forgers  his  humble  birth,  his  name  foriakes, 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
Large  Amer.ane,  impure  with  yellow  fands, 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  fiands  ; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown, 
And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor  down. 

Anigros  once  did  wholeiome  draughts  afford, 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorr'd  : 
Since  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  fame  refounds, 
The  Centaur  in  his  current  wafh'd  their  wounds. 
The  ftreams  of  Hypanis  are  fweet  no  more, 
But  brackifh  lofe  their  tafte  they  had  before. 
AntifTa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  feas  were  pent, 
Once  ifles,  but  now  increafe  the  continent ; 
While  the  Leucadian  coaft,  main-land  before, 
By  rufning  feas  is  fever'd  from  the  fhore. 
So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty'd, 
And  men  once  wallc'd  where  fhips  at  anchor  ride ; 
Till  Neptune  overlooked  the  narrow  way, 
And  in  difdain  pour'd  in  the  conquering  fea. 

Two  cities  that  adorn'd  th'  Achaian  ground,") 
Burb  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found,  / 

But,   whelm'd  beneath  a  lake,  are   funk    and  C 
drown 'd  ;  J 

And  boatfmen  through  the  cryftal  water  (hew, 
To  wondering  paffengersj the  walls  below. 

Near  Tnzzen  {lands  a  hill,  expos'd  in  air 
To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  fhadows  bare  : 
This  once  was  level  ground :  but  (ilrange  to  tell) 
Th'  included  vapours^  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
Labouring  with  colic  pangs,  and  clofe  confinM, 
In  vain  fought  iffue  from  the  rumbling  wind  : 
Yet  flill  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving  ftill 
Inlarg'd  the  concave,  and  fhot  up  the  hill ; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  (kins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t'  inclofe  the  hoarded  wines: 
The  mountain  flill  retains  a  mountain's  face, 
And  gather'd  rubbifh  heals  the  hollow  fpace. 

Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knew, 
Retrenching  moft,  I  will  relate  but  few  : 
What,  are  not  fprings  with  qualities  oppos'd 
Endued  at  feafons,  and  at  feafons  loft  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form, 
Cold  at  high  noon,  and  at  morn  and  even  warm  : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pil'd  earth,  and  in  the  waning  moon. 
The  Thracians  have  a  ftream,  if  any  try 
The  tafte,  his  harden 'd  bowels  petrify; 
~~rhate'er  it  touches  it  converts  to  ftones, 

id  makes  a  marble  pavement  where  it  runs. 


Grathis,  and  Sibaris  her  fifler  flood, 
That  flide  through  our  Calabnan  neighbour  wood, 
With  gold  and  amber  dye  the  fliining  hair, 
t\nd  thither  youth  refort ;  (for   who  would  not 
be  fair?) 

But  ftranger  virtues  yet  in  firearm  we  find, 
Sorne  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind  : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmaci*oblccne, 
Whofe  waters  into  women  foften  men  ? 
Of  ./Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madnefs,  or  in  heavy  fleep  conftrain  ? 
Clytorean  ftreams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abftemious  well,) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  flood 
Extinguifh.es,  and  balks  the  drunken  God  ; 
Or  that  Melampus  (fo  have  fome  affur'd) 
When  the  mad  Prq&tides  with  charms  he  curM, 
And  powerful   herbs,   both  charms  and  fimples 

caft 
Into  the  fober  fpring,  where  ftill  their  virtues  laft. 

Unlike  effects  Lynceftis  will  produce  ; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  moderate  ufe", 
Reels  as  with  wine,  and  fees  with  double  fight : 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light. 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  ftream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effects,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholefome  beverage  ;  but  is  thought 
By  night  infe&td,  and  a  deadly  draught. 

Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  ftanding  lake, 
Now  of  thefe  virtues,  now  of  thofe  partake  : 
Time  was  (and  all  things  time  and  fate  obey) 
When  firft  Ortygia  floated  on  the  lea ; 
Such  were  Cyanean  ifles  when  Typhis  fteer'd 
Betwixt  their  ftraits,  and  their  collifion  fear'd ; 
They  fwam  where  now  they  fit;  and  firmly  join'd 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  refift  the  wind. 
Nor  JEtna  vomiting  fulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch;  forfulphur  will  expire 
(The  veins  exhaufted  of  the  liquid  ftore) ; 
Time  was  fhe  caft  no  flames ;  in  time  will  caffc 
no  more. 

For  whether  earth's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolnefs  to  repair, 
And  what  fhe  fucks  remits;  fhe  ftill  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires ; 
When  tortur'd  with  convulfive  fits  fhe  fliakes, 
That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  vent  file 

makes  : 

Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  clos'd, 
And  fubril  fpirits  find  that  way  oppos'd, 
They  tofs  up  flints  in  air  ;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  feeds  of  fire,  thus  tofs'd  in  air,  collide, 
Kindling  the  fulphur,  till  the  fuel  fpent 
The  cave  is  cool'd,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent. 
Or  whether  fulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on, 
Its  un&uous  parts  till  all  the  matter  gone 
The  flames  no  more  afcend  ;  for  earth  fupplies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them  ;  and  when  earth  denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  confcm'd,  the  fire 
Famifh'd  for  want  of  fuel  mu&  expire. 

A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  has  told, 
Who  fhivering  fuffer  Hyperborean  cold, 
Till,  nine  times  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake, 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  fides  they  tak«, 
Yiiij 
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'Tis  faid,  the  Scythian  wives  (Relieve  who  will) 
Transform  themfelves  to  birds  by  magic  fkill  ; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might, 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight. 

But  this  by  fure  experiment  we  know, 
That  living  creatures  from  corruption  grow  : 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  flaughter'd  (teer, 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear; 
Who  like  their  parents  haunt  the  field,  and  bring 
Their  honey  harveft   home,  and   hope   another 

fpring. 

The  warlike  fteed  ismultiply'd,  we  find, 
To  wafps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind. 
Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  reft  in  earth,  a  fcorpion  thence  will  glide 
And  fhoot  hisfting,  his  tail  in  circles  tofs'd 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  loft. 
And  wcrms,  that  ftretch  on  leaves  their   filthy 

loom, 

Crawl  from  their  bags  and  butterflies  become. 
Kv'n  flime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  lace  : 
Short  of  their  feet  at  firft,  in  little  fpace 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Rais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  fwim  the  lake, 
And  waves  repel  ;  for  nature  gives  their  kind, 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear, 
When  whelp'd,  and  no  determin'd  figure  wear. 
The  mother  licks  them  into  fhape,  and  give* 
As  much  of  form  as  ftie  herfelf  receives. 

The  grubs  from  their  fexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  ucfiniuYd,  like  the  maggot's  brood  : 
Trunks  without  limbs,  till  time  at  leifnre  brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 

The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crown'd  head,  and  of  her  ftarry  train  ; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  ftrong  pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove  : 
And  all  the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  fuppole    "} 
(But  that  from  light,  the  fureft  fenfe,  he  knows)  f 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient  wh.it.k-  f 
arofe  ?  J 

There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
Which  in  th«  fpine,  while  he  was  living,  ran  ; 
When  dead,  the  jpitch  corrupted,  will  become 
Jt  ftfO1    -A  fnake,  and  hifs  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

All  thefe  receive  their  birth  from  other  things; 
But  from  himfelf  the  phoenix  only  fprings  : 
Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  fame  : 
Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  fuftains, 
But  thefweet  t  (Fence  Amomum  drains; 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfilPd) 
His  neft  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm  :  and  firft  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  bro^d  bill  and  crooked  cfow«, 
Nature's  artificers;  on  this  the  pile 
•    Is  form'd,  and  riles  round  ;  then  with  the  fpoil 
Of  Caffia,  Cynamon,  and  ftems  of  Nard, 
(  For  luftntls  ftrew'd  beneath)  his  funeial  bed  is 
Funeral  and  bridal  both  ;  and  all  around   [rear'd  : 
The  borders  with  corruptlel's  myrrh  are  ciownM  : 


On  this  incumbent ;  till  xthcrial  flame 
Firft  catches,  then  confumes,  the  cortly  frame  J 
Confumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies  : 
He  liv'd  on  odours,  ami  in  odours  dies 

An  infant  phcenix  from  the  former  fprings, 
i   His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dull,  hi.-  method  he  purfues. 
And  the  fame  leafc  of  life  on  the  fame  terms  re 
news  : 

When  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign, 
And  with  ftiff  pinions  can  his  flight  fuftain, 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  roya!  fepulchre  before, 
And  his  >>wn  cradle  :  this  with  pious  care 
Plac'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 
Seeks  the  fun's  city,  and  his  facred  church, 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  porch. 

A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  f 
The  Hyaena  (hews  it,  of  a  double  kiudj 
Varying  the  fexes  in  alternate  years, 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  cameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleave?. 

India,  when  conquer'd,  on  the  conquering  Gqd 
For  planted  vines  the  fharp  ey'd  lynx  beftow'd, 
Whofe  urine,  fhed  before  it  touches  earth, 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth. 
So  coral,  foft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed, 
Comes  harden'd  up  in  air,  and  glows  with  red. 

All  changing  fpecies  fhould  my  long  recite  ; 
Before  I  ceas'd,  would  change  the  day  to  night. 
Nations  and  empires  flourifti  and  decay, 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey  ; 
Time  foftens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Haidens  to  war  a  foft,  unwarlike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  years,  her  foes  withftond, 
And  daily  bleeding  bore  th'  expence  of  blood  : 
Now  for  thick  ftreets  it  (hews  an  empty  fpace,  "\ 
Or,  only  fill'd  with  tombs  oi  her  own  perifh'd/ 
race ,  •  f 

Herfelf  becomes  the  fepulchre  of  what  fhe  was.  3 
Mycene,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame, 
Are  vanim'd  out  of  fubftance  inro  name, 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  juft  begins  to  rife, 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  ihall  mate  the  Ikies  ; 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  working  on  her  way; 
Ev'n  row  ihe  meditates  imperial  fvvay  : 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  fhe  by  changing  thrives,  ' 
Like  moons  new  born,  and  in  htr  cradle  drives  . 
To  fill  her  infant  horns;  an  hour  Ihall  come 
When    the    round   world    Ihall   be   contain'd    in 
Rome. 

Fpr  this  old  faws  foretel,  and  Helenus 
Anchifes*  drooping  (on  enliven'd  thus, 
When  Ilium  now  wa«  in  a  finking  ftate, 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  hi*  future  fate  : 
O  Goddefs-born,  with  thy  hard  fortune  flrive, 
Troy  never  can  be  loft,  and  thou  alive, 
Thy  paffage  thou  (halt  free  through  fire  and  fword, 
And  Troy  in  foreign  landWhall  be  reftoi'd. 
In  happier  fields  a  rifing  town  I  fee, 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,or  e'er  fhall  be: 
And  heaven  yet  owes  the  world  a  lace  deriv'd 
from  thcc. 
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Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  born, 

The  city  (hall  extend,  extended  fhall  adorn  : 

But  from  lulus  he  mufl  draw  his  birth, 

By  whom  thy  Rome  fhall  rule  the  conquer'd  earth: 

Whom  heaven  will   lend  mankind  on  earth  to  . 

reign, 

And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again. 
This  Helenus  to  great  ./Eneas  told, 
Which  I  retain,  e'er  fince  in  other  mold 
My  foul  was  cloth'd  ;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country's   walls  rebuilt,    and  Troy  reviv'd 

anew, 

Rais'd  by  the  fall ;  decreed  by  lofs  to  gain ; 
Enflav'd  but  to   be   free,   and  conquer'd  but  to 

reign. 

'Tis  time  my  hard  moHth'd  courfers  to  control, 
Apt  to  run  riot,  and  tranfgrefs  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  earth,  or  fills  the  Ikies, 
All  fuffer  change ;  and  we,  that  are  of  foul 
And  body  mix'd,  sre  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  fires,  or  grandfires  fhall  for  fake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take, 
Thus  hous'd,  fecurely  let  their  fpirits  reft, 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  heart, 
Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin  ; 
If  none  of  thefe,  yet  there's  a  man  within  : 
O  fpare  to  make  a  Thyeftean  meal, 
T'  inclofe  his  body,  and  his  foul  expel. 
Ill  cuftoms  by  degrees  to  habits  rife, 
111  habits  foon  become  exalted  vice  : 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  fin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life  : 
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Deaf  to  the  harmlefs  kid,  that  ere  he  dies,  } 

All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries» 
And  imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries.  S 

Where  will  he  flop,  who  feeds  with  houfehold 

bread, 

Then  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plough  thy  fteers ;  that  when  they  lofe  their 
breath,  [death. 

To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 
Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
And  fheep  from  winter  cold  thy  fides  defend  ; 
But  neither  fpringes,  nets,  nor  fnares  employ, 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  deftroy. 
Free  as  in  air,  let  birds  on  earth  remain, 
Nor  let  infidious  glue  their  wings  conflrain  ; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  ftag  affright, 
Nor  pur  pie  feathers  intercept  his  flight  : 
Nor  hooks  conceal'4  in  baits  for  fifli  prepare, 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air. 

Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give  : 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  fin  to  fave  ; 
This  only  juft  prerogative  we  have  : 
But  nourifh  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  fhun  the  facrilegious  tafte  of  blood. 

Thefe  precepts  by  the  Samian  fage  Avere  taught, 
Which  godlike  Numa  to  the  Sabines  brought, 
And  thence  transferr'd  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  own  : 
A  willing  people,  and  an  offer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  fent  by  heaven  to  blefs 
A  favage  nation  with  foft  arts  of  peace, 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  reftrain, 
Give  laws  to  luft,  and  facrifice  ordain  : 
Himfelf  a  faint,  a  Goddeis  was  his  bride, 
And  all  the  Miifes  o'er  his  a&s  prefid«. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
OVID'S    EPISTLES. 

PREFACE  CONCERNING  OVID'S  EPISTLES. 


THE  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our 
language  before  the  tranflation  of  his  Metamor- 
phofes,  1  will  not  prefume  fo  far  upon  myfelf,  to 
think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandy's  under 
taking.  The  Englifh  reader  may  there  be  fatis- 
fied,  that  he  flouriftied  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
Caefar;  that  he  was  extra&ed  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Roman  Knights ;  that  he  was  born  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  fplendid  fortune ;  that  he  was 
defigned  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  had  made 
considerable  progrefs  in  it,  before  he  quitted  that 
profefiion,  for  this  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was 
more  naturally  formed.  The  caufe  of  his  banifh- 
xnent  is  unknown ;  becaufe  he  was  himfelf  unwil 
ling  further  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by  afcribing 
it  to  any  other  reafun  than  what  was  pretended 
by  Auguftus,  which  was,  the  lafcivioufnefs  of 
his  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love,  ft  is  true, 
they  are  not  to  be  excufed  in  the  fcverity  of  man* 
ners,  as  being  able  to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if 
there  were  any,  than  that  of  Rome  :  yet  this 
may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  Ovid,  that  no  man  has 
ever  treated  the  paffion  of  love  with  fo  much  de 
licacy  of  thought  and  of  cxprcfiion,  or  fearched 
into  the  nature  of  it  more  philofophically  than 
he.  And  the  emperor,  who  condemned  bim,  had 
as  little  reafon  as  another  man  to  punifh  that  fault 
with  fo  much  feverity,  if  at  leaft  he  were  the  au 
thor  of  a  certain  Epigram,  ^vhith.  is  afcribcd  to 


him,  relating  to  the  firft  civil  war  betwixt  himfelf 
and  Marc  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which  is  more 
fulfome  than  any  paflage  I  have  met  with  in  our 
Poet.  To  pafs  by  the  naked  familiarity  of  his 
expreflions  to  Horace,  which  arc  cited  in  that  au 
thor's  life,  I  need  only  mention  one  notorious  act 
of  his,  in  taking  Li  via  to  his  bed,  when  fhe  wad 
not  only  married,  but  with  child  by  her  hufband 
then  living.  But  deeds,  it  feems,  may  be  juftified 
by  arbitrary  power,  when  words  are  queftioned 
in  a  Poet.  There  is  another  guefs  of  the  gram 
marians,  as  far  from  truth  as  the  firft  from  rea 
fon  :  they  will  have  him  banifhed  for  fome  fa 
vours,  which,  they  fay,  he  received  from  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Auguftus,  whom  they  think  he  cele 
brates  under  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his  Elegies : 
but  he  who  will  obferve  the  verfes,  which  are 
made  to  that  miftrefs,  may  gather  from  the  whole 
contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  wo 
man  of  the  higheft  quality.  If  Julia  were  then 
nrj.rried  to  Agrippa,  why  mould  our  Poet  make 
his  petition  to  Ifis,  for  her  fafe  delivery,  and  af 
terwards  condole  her  mifcarriage ;  which,  for 
aught  he  knew,  might  be  by  her  own  hulband  I 
Or,  indeed,  how  durft  he  be  fo  bold  to  make  the 
leaft  difcovery  of  fuch  a  crime,  which  was  no  left 
than  capital,  efpecially  committed  againft  a  perfon 
of  Agrippa's  rank  ?  Or,  if  it  were  before  her 
marriage,  he  would  fure  have  been  more  difcreet| 
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than  to  have  publiflied  an  accident  which  muft 
have  been  fatal  to  them  both.  But  what  mod 
confirms  me  againfl  this  opinion,  is,  that  Ovid 
himfelf  complains,  that  the  true  perfon  of  Corinna 
was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verfes  to  her  : 
which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durft  not  have 
owned ;  and,  befides,  an  immediate  punifliment 
muft  have  followed.  He  feems  himfelf  more  truly 
to  have  touched  at  the  caufe  of  his  exile  in  thofe 
cbfcure  verfes : 

"  Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  luntina  feci?"  &c. 

Namely,  that  he  had  either  feen,  or  was  confcious 
to  fomcvvhat,  which  had  procured  him  hisdifgrace. 
But  neither  am  I  fatisfied,  that  this  was  the  inceft 
of  the  emperor  with  his  own  daughter ;  for  Au- 
guftus  was  of  a  nature  too  vindictive  to  have  con 
tented  himfelf  with  fo  fmall  a  revenge,  or  fo  un- 
fafe  to  himfelf,  as  that  of  fmiple  baniihment ;  but 
would  certainly  have  fecured  his  crimes  from  pub 
lic  notice,  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witnefs 
to  them.  Neither  have  hiftorians  given  us  any 
fight  into  fuch  action  of  this  emperor  ;  nor  would 
he  (the  greateft  politician  of  the  time),  in  all 
probability,  have  managed  his  crimes  with  fo  lit 
tle  fecrecy,  as  not  to  fhun  the  obfervation  of  any 
man.  It  feems  more  probable,  that  Ovid  was  ei 
ther  the  confident  of  fome  other  paflion,  or  that 
he  had  Humbled  by  fome  inadvertency  upon  the 
privacies  of  Livia,  and  feen  her  in  a  bath  :  for 
ihe  words 

"  Sine  vefte  Dianam" 

agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame  of 
chaftity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julia's,  who 
were  both  noted  of  incontinency.  The  firft  verfes, 
which  were  made  by  him  in  his  youth,  and  re 
cited  publicly  according  to  the  cuftom,  were,  as 
he  himfelf  affures  us,  to  Corinna  :  his  banifliment 
happened  not  till  the  age  of  fifty  :  from  which  it 
may  be  deduced,  with  probability  enough,  that 
the  love  of  Corinna  did  not  occafion  it ;  nay,  he 
tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that  of  error 
only,  not  of  wickednefs ;  and  in  the  fame  paper 
of  verfes  alfo,  that  the  caufe  was  notorioufly 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  fo  obfcure  to 
after  ages. 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  fubje&  fo  uncer 
tain,  and  to  write  fomewhat  more  authentic  of 
this  Poet :  that  he  frequented  the  court,  of  Au- 
guftus,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  moft  un 
doubted  :  all  his  Poems  bear  the  character  of  a 
court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the  French 
call  it,  Cavalieremeni  :  add  to  this,  that  the  titles 
of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  more  of  his  letters  in 
his  banifhment,are  addrtffed  toperfons  well  known 
to  us,  even  at  this  diilance,  to  have  been  confider- 
able  in  that  court. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  lefs  with  the  famous 
Poets  of  his  age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and 
ladies.  He  tells  you  himfelf,  in  a  particular  ac 
count  of  his  own  life,  that  Maccr,  Horace,  Tibul- 
liis,  Propertius,  and  many  others  of  them,  were 
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us  familiar  friends,  and  thot  fome  of  them  com" 
municated  their  writings  to  him ;  but  that  he  ha4 
only  feen  Virgil. 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  bufinefs  of  a 
Poet,  I  know  no  other  author,  who  can  juftly  be 
compared  with  ours,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of 
the  paflions.  And,  to  prove  this,  I  {hall  need  no 
mher  judges  than  the  generality  of  his  readers : 
For,  all  paflions  being  inborn  with  us,  we  are  al- 
moft  equally  judges,  when  we  are  concerned  in 
the  reprefentation  of  them.  Now  I  v/ill  appeal 
to  any  man,  who  has  read  this  Poet,  whether  he 
finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  fame  paflion 
in  himfelf,  which  the  poet  dcfcribes  in  his  feign-: 
ed  perfons  ?  His  thought?,  which  are  the  pictures 
and  refults  of  thefe  paffions,  are  generally  fuch  as 
naturally  arife  from  thofe  diforderly  motions  of 
our  fpirits.  Yet,  not  to  fpeak  too  partially  in  hi$ 
behalf,  I  will  confefs,  that  the  copioufncfs  of  his 
wit  was  fuch,  that  he  often  writ  too  pointedly  for 
his  fubjecT:,  and  made  his  perfons  fpeak  more  elo 
quently  than  the  violence  of  their  paflion  wcoii4 
admit ;  fo  that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  fea- 
fon ;  leaving  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  the 
cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  the  falfe  ap- 
plaufe  of  fancy.  Yet  he  feems  to  have  found  out 
this  imperfection  in  his  riper  age ;  for  why  elf<; 
mould  he  complain,  that  his  Metamorphofcs  was 
left  unfiniflied  ?  Nothing  fure  can  be  added  to  the 
wit  of  that  Poem,  or  of  the  reft  ;  but  many  thing* 
ought  to  have  been  retrenched  ;  which,  I  fuppote, 
would  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  his  age,  if  his 
nvibfortunes  had  not  come  too  faft  upon  him. 
But  take  him  uncorre&ed,  as  he  is  tranfmitted  to 
us,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  in  fpite  of  his 
Dutch  friends  the  commentators,  even  of  Julius 
Scaliger  himfelf,  that  Seneca's  cenfure  will  Hand 
good  againft  him  : 

"  Nefcivit  quod  bene  cefllt  relinquere  ;** 

He  never  knew  when  to  give  over,  when  he  had 
done  well ;  but,  continually  varying  the  fame  fenfc 
an  hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place 
what  he  had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before, 
he  fometimes  cloys  his  readers  inftead  of  fatibfyinj 
them ;  and  gives  occafion  to  his  tranflators,  who 
dare  not  cover  him,  to  blufh  at  the  nakednefs  of 
their  father.  This  then  is  the  allay  of  OvJcT» 
writings,  which  is  fufficiently  recompenced  by  his 
other  excellencies :  nay,  this  very  fault  is  n«4f 
without  its  beauties;  for  the  moft  fevere  cenlbr 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  the  prodigality  of  his 
wit,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  could  have  wiflie4 
that  the  matter  of  it  had  been  a  better  manager. 
Every  thing,  which  he  does,  becomes  him ;  and,  if 
fometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  fr- 
cret  gracefulnefs  of  youth,  which  accompanies  hi> 
writings,  though  the  ftaidnefs  and  fobricty  of  age 
be  wanting.  In  the  moft  material  part,  which  if 
the  conducl,  it  is  certain  that  he  feldom  has  mif- 
carried ;  for  if  his  Elegies  be  compared  w*ith  thofe 
of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  his  contemporaries, 
it  will  be  found,  that  thole  poets  feldom  designed 
before  they  \vritj  and  though  the  language  of 
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Tibullus  be  more  policed,  and  the  learning  of 
Propertius,  efpecially  in  his  fourth  book,  more  fet 
out  to  oftentation;  yet  their  common  practice 
was  to  look  no  further  before  them  than  the  next 
line  ;  whence  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  they 
can  drive  to  no  certain  point,  but  ramble  from 
one  fubject  to  another,  and  conclude  with  fome- 
what  which  is  not  of  a  piece  with  their  begin 
ning : 

"  Purpureus  late  qui  fplendeat  unus  &  alter 
•*  Affuitur  pannus," 

as  Horace  fays:  though  the  verfes  are  golden, 
they  are  but  patched  into  the  garment.  But  our 
Poet  has  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which  directs 
him  in  his  race;  fome  beautiful  defign,  which  he 
firft  eftablifhes,  and  then  contrives  the  means 
which  will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end. 
This  will  be  evident  to  judicious  readers  in  his 
Epiftles,  of  which  fomewhat,  at  leaft  in  general, 
will  be  expected. 

The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epi- 
ftolae  Heroidum,  The  letters  of  the  Heroines. 
But  Heinfius  has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  in- 
fcription  of  our  author  was  barely,  Epiftles  ;  which 
he  concludes  from  his  cited  verfes,  where  Ovid 
affcrts  this  work  as  his  own  invention,  and  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  whom  (as  the  matters 
of  their  learning)  the  Romans  ufually  did  imitare. 
But  it  appears  not  from  their  writings,  that  any 
of  the  Grecians  ever  touched  upon  this  way,  which 
our  poet  therefore  juftly  has  vindicated  to  himfelf. 
I  quarrel  not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  becaufe  it  is 
nfed  by  Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love  : 

"  Jupiter  ad  verteres  fupplex  Heroidas  ibat." 


But,  fure,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  over- 
fight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines, 
•when  there  are  divers  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely, 
Paris,  Leander,  and  Acontius,  joined  in  it.  Ex 
cept  Sabinus,  who  writ  fome  anfwers  to  Ovid's 
Letters, 

"  (Quam  celere  e  toto  rediit  mcns  orbe  Sabinus)" 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans,  who  have 
treated  on  this  fubject;  fave  only  Propertius,  and 
that  but  once,  in  his  Epiftle  of  Arethufa  to  Ly- 
c*5tas,  which  is  written  lb  near  the  ftyle  of  Ovid, 
that  it  feems  to  be  but  an  imitation  ;  and  there- 
fore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  Poet  of  the  glory 
of  hit  invention. 

Concerning  the  Epiflles,  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
to  obferve  thefe  few  particulars ;  firft,  that  they 
arc  generally  granted  to  be  the  moft  perfedl  pieces 
of  Ovid,  and  that  the  ftyle  of  them  is  tenderly 
paffionate  and  courtly ;  two  properties  well  agree 
ing  with  the  perfons,  which  were  the  heroines 
and  lovers.  Yet,  where  the  characters  were 
lower,  as  in  Oenone  and  Hero,  he  has  kept  clofe 
to  nature,  in  drawing  his  images  after  a  country 
life ;  though  perhaps  he  has  Romanized  his  Gre 
cian  dames  too  much,  and  made  them  fpcak, 
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fomctimes,  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  under  the  empire  of  Auguftus.  There 
feems  to  be  no  great  variety  in  the  particular  fub- 
jects  which  he  has  chofen ;  moft  of  the  Epiflles 
being  written  from  ladies  who  were  forfaken  by 
their  lovers  :  which  is  the  reafon  that  many  of 
the  fame  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers 
letters :  but  of  the  general  character  of  women, 
which  is  modefty,  he  has  taken  a  moft  becoming 
care  ;  for  his  amorous  expreflions  go  no  further 
than  virtue  may  allow,  and  therefore  may  be  read, 
as  he  intended  them,  by  matrons  without  a  blufh. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Poet :  it  remains 
that  I  fhould  fay  fomewhat  of  poetical  tranflation $ 
in  general,  and  give  my  opinion  (with  fubmiffion 
to  better  judgments)  which  way  of  verfion  feems 
to  be  the  moft  proper. 

All  tranflation,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  reduced  to 
thefe  three  heads. 

Firft,  that  of  Metaphrafe,  or  turning  an  author 
word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  fiom  one  lan 
guage  into  another.  Thus,  or  near  this  manner, 
was  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  tranflated  by  Ben 
Jonfon.  The  fecond  way  is  that  of  Paraphrafe, 
or  tranflation  with  latitude,  where  the  author  is 
kept  in  view  by  the  tranflator,  fo  as  never  to  be 
loft,  but  his  words  are  not  fo  ftri&Iy  followed  as 
his  fenfe ;  and  that  too  is  admitted  to  be  ampli 
fied,  but  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  tran 
flation  of  Virgil's  fourth  ./Eneid.  The  third  way 
is  that  of  imitation,  where  the  tra'nflator  (if  now 
he  has  not  loft  that  name)  affumcs  the  liberty, 
not  only  to  vary  from  the.  words  and  fenfe,  but 
to  forfake  them  both  as  he  fees  occafion  ;  and, 
taking  only,  fome  general  hints  from  the  original, 
to  run  divifion  on  the  ground-work,  as  he  pieafes. 
Such  is  Mr.  Cowley's  practice  in  turning  two 
Odes  of  Pindar,  and  one  of  Horace,  into  Englifh. 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  Our  ma 
iler  Horace  has  given  us  this  caution  : 


"  Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
"  Interpret" 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  tranflate, 

as  the  Earl  of  Rofcommoh  has  excellently  ren 
dered  it.  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically: 
it  is  a  faith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  fuper- 
ftition,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it  in  the  expref- 
fion  of  Sir  John  Denham  to  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw, 
on  his  verfion  of  the  Paftor  Fido  : 

That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doft  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doft  purfue, 
To  make  tranflations  and  tranflators  too  : 
They  but  preferve  the  afhes,  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  tranflate  verbally,  and 
well,  at  the  lame  time  :  for  the  Latin  (a  moft  fe- 
verc  and  compendious  language)  often  cxprefles 
that  in  one  word,  which  the  barbarity,  or  the 
narrowncfs,  of  modern  tongues  cannot  fupply  in 
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more.  It  is  frequent  alfo  that  the  conceit  is 
couched  ID  fome  expreflion,  which  will  be  loft  in 
Englifh. 

"  Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidernque  ferent." 

What  p«et  of  our  nation  is  fo  happy  as  to  exprefs 
this  thought  literally  in  Englifti,  and  to  ftrike  wit, 
or  almoft  fenfe,  out  of  it  ? 

.  In  {hort,  the  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  with 
fo  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never 
difintangle  himfelf  from  all.  He  is  to  conlider, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  thought  of  his  author  and 
his  words,  and  to  find  out  the  counterpart  to  each 
in  another  language  :  and,  befides  this,  he  is  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  compafs  of  numbers,  and 
the  flavery  of  rhyme.  It  is  much  like  dancing  on 
ropes  with  fettered  legs  :  a  man  can  ftiun  a  fall, 
by  ufing  caution  ;  but  the  gracefulnefs  of  motion 
is  not  to  be  expected  :  and  when  we  have  laid 
the  beft  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolifh  talk  ;  for  no  fober 
man  would  put  himfelf  into  a  danger  for  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  efcaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
•We  fee  Ben  Jonfon  could  not  avoid  obfcurity  in 
his  literal  tranilation  of  Horace,  attempted  in  the 
fame  compafs  of  lines  :  hay  Horace  himfelf  could 
fcarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek  Poet  : 

*  Brevis  efle  labore,  obfcurus  fio  :  " 

either  perfpicuity  or  gracefulnefs  will  frequently 
be  wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  Avoided  both 
thefe  rocks  in  his  tranflation  of  the  three  firft 
lines  of  Homer's  OdyfTey,  which  he  has  contract 
ed  into  two  : 

"  Die  mihi,  Mufa,  virum,  captx  poft  tempora 

"  Trojse, 
"  Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  &  urbes." 

Mufe,  fpeak  the  man,  who,  fincc  the  fiege  of 

Troy, 
So  many  towns,  fuch  change  of  manners  faw. 

ROSCOMMON. 

But  then  the  fuiferings  of  Ulyffes,  which  are  a 
confiderablc  part  of  that  fentence,  are  omitted  : 
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The  confideration  of  thefe  difficulties,  in  a  fer- 
vi!e,  literal  tranflation,  not  long  fince  made  two 
of  our  famous  wits,  Sir  John  Denham  and  Mr. 
Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning  au 
thors  into  our  tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of 
them,  Imitation.  As  they  were  friends,  I  fup- 
pofe  they  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this 
fubject  to  each  other;  and,  therefore,  their  rea- 
fons  for  it  are  little  different  ;  though  the  practice 
of  one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take  imitation 
of  an  author,  in  their  fenfe,  to  be  an  endeavour 
of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  who  has  written 
before  him  on  the  fame  fubject  ;  that  is,  not  to 
tranflatc  his  words,  or  to  be  confined  to  his  fenfe, 
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but  only  to  fet  him  as  a  pattern,  and  to  write  as 
he  fuppofes  that  author  would  have  done,  had  he 
lived  in  our  age,  and  in  our  country.  Yet  I  dare 
not  fay,  that  either  of  them  have  carried  this  li 
bertine  way  of  rendering  authors  (as  Mr.  Covrley 
calls  it)  fo  far  as  my  definition  reaches  :  for,  in 
the  Pindaric  Odes,  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of 
ancient  Greece  are  flill  preferved.  But  I  know- 
not  what  mifchief  may  arife  hereafter  from  the 
example  of  fuch  an  innovation,  when  writers  of 
unequal  parts  to  him  fhall  imitate  fo  bold  an  un 
dertaking.  To  add  and  to  diminifh  what  we 
pleafe,  which  is  the  way  avowed  by  him,  ought 
only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and  that  too 
only  in  his  tranflation  of  Pindar;  becaufe  he  alone 
was  able  to  make  him  amends,  by  giving  him 
better  of  his  own,  whenever  he  refufed  his  au 
thor's  thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known  to 
be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connexion  (I  mean  as 
to  our  underftanding),  to  foar  out  of  fight,  and 
leave  his  reader  at  a  gaze.  So  wild  and  ungo 
vernable  a  poet  cannot  be  tranflated  literally :  his 
genius  is  too  ftrong  to  bear  a  chain  ;  and,  Sam- 
lon-like,  he  (hakes  it  off.  A  genius  fo  elevated 
and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but  nccefla- 
ry  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  Englifli ;  and  that  was 
to  be  performed  by  no  other  way  than  imitation. 
But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular,  intelligible 
authors,  be  thus  ufed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  called 
their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor  words 
are  drawn  from  the  original;  but  inftead  of  them 
there  is  fomething  new  produced,  which  is  almoft 
the  creation  of  another  hand.  By  this  way,  it  is 
true,  fomewhat  that  is  excellent  may  be  invented, 
perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  firft  defign ; 
though  Virgil  muft  be  ftill  excepted,  when  that 
perhaps  takes  place.  Yet  he  who  is  inquifitive  to 
know  an  author's  thoughts,  will  be  difappninted 
in  his  expectation  :  and  it  is  not  always  that  a 
man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  prefent  made 
him,  when  he  expeds  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
To  ftate  it  fairly  :  imitation  of  an  author  is  the 
moft  advantagaous  way  for  a  tranflator  to  fliew 
himfelf,  but  the  greateft  wrong  which  can  be 
done  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead. 
Sir  John  Denham  (who  advifed  more  liberty  than 
he  took  himfelf)  gives  his  reafon  for  his  innova 
tion,  in. his  admirable  preface  before  the  tranfla 
tion  of  the  fecond  JEncid.  "  Poetry  is  of  fo  fub- 
tle  a  fpirit,  that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  lan 
guage  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate  ;  and, 
if  a  new  fpirit  be  nnt  added  in  the  transfufion, 
there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  Caput  Mor- 
tuum.  "  I  confefs  this  argument  holds  good 
againft  a  literal  tranflation ;  but  who  defends  it  ? 
Imitation  and  verbal  verfion  are  in  my  opinion 
the  two  extremes,  which  ought  to  be  avoided ; 
and  therefore,  when  I  have  propofed  the  mean 
betwixt  them,  it  will  be  feen  how  far  his  argu 
ment  will  reach. 

No  man  is  capable  of  tranflating  poetry,  who, 
befides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  mailer  both 
of  his  author's  language  and  of  his  own :  nor 
muft  we  underftand  the  language  only  of  the 
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poet,  but  hw  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  ex- 
jrcflion,  which  are  the  characters  that  diftinguifh, 
and  as  it  were  individuate,  him  from  all  other 
writers.  When  we  are  come  thus  far,  it  is  time 
to  look  into  ourfclves,  to  conform  our  genius  to 
fas,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  fame  turn,  if 
cur  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the 
<!refs,  not  to  alter  or  deftroy  the  fubftance.  The 
like  care  mud  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  orna 
ments,  the  words.  When  they  appear  (which  is 
but  feldom)  literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury 
to  the  author,  that  they  ftiould  be  changed  :  but 
fince  every  language  is  fo  full  of  its  own  proprie 
ties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar 
barous,  nay  fometimes  nonfenfe,  in  another,  it 
would  be  unreafonable  to  limit  a  tranflator  to  the 
narrow  compafs  of  his  author's  words.  It  is 
enough,  if  he  choofe  out  fome  expreffion  which 
does  not  vitiate  the  fenfe.  I  fuppofe  he  may 
ft  retch  his  chain  to  fuch  a  latitude ;  but,  by  inno 
vation  of  thoughts,  methinks,  he  breaks  it.  By 
this  means,  the  fpirit  of  an  author  may  be  tranf- 
fufed,  and  yet  not  loft  :  and  thus  it  is  plain,  that 
the  reafon  alleged  by  Sir  John  Denham  has  no 
farther  force  than  to  expreffion ;  for  thought,  if  it 
be  tranflated  truly,  cannot  be  loft  in  another  lan 
guage  ;  but  the  words  that  convey  it  to  our  ap- 
prehenfion  (which  are  the  image  and  ornament  of 
that  thought)  may  be  fo  ill  chofen,  as  to  make  it 
appear  in  an  unhandfome  drefs,  and  rob  it  of  its 
native  luftre.  There  is,  therefore,  a  liberty  to 
be  allowed  for  the  expreffion :  neither  is  it  necef- 
lary  that  words  and  lines  (hould  be  confined  to 
the  meafure  of  their  original.  The  fenfe  of  an 
author,  generally  fpeaking,  is  to  be  facred  and  in 
violable.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is 


his  character  to  be  fo  ;  and  if  I  retrench  it,  he  is 
no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be  replied,  that  he  re 
ceives  advantage  by  this  lopping  of  his  fuperfluous 
branches;  but  I  rejoin,  that  a  tranflator  has  no 
fuch  right.  When  a  painter  copies  from  the  life, 
I  fuppofe  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter  features  and 
lineaments,  under  pretence  that  his  piclure  will 
look  better;  perhaps  the  face  which  he  has 
drawn  would  be  more  exad:,  if  the  eyes  or  nofe 
were  altered ;  but  it  is  his  bufmefs  to  make  it  re- 
femble  the  original.  In  two  cafes  only  there  may 
a  feeming  difficulty  arife  ;  that  is,  if  the  thought 
be  notorioufly  trivial  or  difhoneft  :  but  the  fame 
anfwer  will  ferve  for  both,  that  then  they  ought 
not  to  be  tranflated : 

" Et  quas 

"  Defperes  tra&ata  nitefcere  pofle,  relinquas.  " 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  on 
this  ful»je<5t,  againft  the  authority  of  two  great 
men;  but  I  hope  without  offence  to  either  of 
their  memories;  for  I  both  loved  them  living, 
and  reverence  them  now  they  are  dead.  But  if, 
after  what  I  have  urged,  it  be  thought  by  better 
judges,  that  the  praife  of  a  tranflation  confifts  in 
adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  re- 
compenfe  the  lofs  which  it  fuftains  by  change  of 
language,  I  (hall  be  willing  to  be  taught  better, 
and  to  recant.  In  the  mean  time,  it  feems  to  me, 
that  the  true  reafon,  why  we  have  fo  few  verfions 
which  are  tolerable,  is  not  from  the  too  clofe  pur- 
fuing  of  the  author's  fenfe ;  but  becaufe  there  are 
fo  few  who  have  all  the  talents  which  are  requi- 
fite  for  tranflation,  and  that  there  is  fo  little 
praife,  and  fo  fmall  encouragement,  for  fo  conft* 
derabU  a  part  of  learning. 


CANACE  TO  MACAREUS. 


EPISTLE    XI. 


Argument. 


Macareus  and  Canace,  fon  and  daughter  to  ^Eolus,  God  of  the  Winds,  loved  each  other  Inceftu- 
oufly.  Canace  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  and  committed  him  to  her  nurfe,  to  be  fecretry  conveyed 
away.  The  infant,  crying  out,  by  that  means  was  difcovered  to  ./Eolus ;  who,  enraged  at  the 
wickednefs  of  his  children,  commanded  the  babe  to  be  expofed  to  wild  beafts  on  the  mountains  ; 
and  withal,  fent  a  fword  to  Canace,  with  this  mefiage,  That  her  crimes  would  inftrud  her  how- 
to  ufe  it.  With  this  fword  fhe  flew  herfelf :  but  before  fhe  died,  fhe  writ  the  following  letter 
to  her  brother  Macareus,  who  had  taken  fandtuary  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 


IF  ftrejaming  blood  my  fatal  letter  (lain, 
Imagine,  ere  you  read,  the  writer  flain  : 
One  hand  the  fword,  and  one  the  pen  employs, 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 
Think  in  this  pofture  thou  behold'ft  me  write  : 
In  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight. 
O  !  were  he  prefent,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  fee  and  urge  the  death  which  he  com 
mands  : 

Than  all  the  raging  winds  more  dreadful,  he, 
Unmov'd,  without  a  tear,  my  wounds  would  fee. 
Jove  juftly  plac'd  \i\rn  on  a  ftormy  throne, 
His  people's  temper  is  fo  like  his  own. 
The  North  and  South,  and  each  contending  blaft, 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  caft  : 
Thofe  he  can  rule  :    but  his  tempeftuous  mind 
Is,  like  his  airy  kingdom,  unconfin'd. 
Ah  !  what  avail  my  kindred  Gods  above, 
That  in  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove  ? 
What  help  will  all  my  heavenly  friends  afferd, 
When  to  my  breaft  I  lift  the  pointed  fword  ? 
That    hour    which    join'd    us    came    before    its 

time  : 
in  death  we  had  been  op$  without  a  crime. 


Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's  move  ? 
Why  lov'd  I  thee  with  more  than  fitter's  love  ? 
For  I  lov'd  too ;  and,  knowing  not  my  wound, 
A  fecret  pleafure  in  thy  kifies  found : 
My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boaft  ; 
My  food  grew  loathfome,  and  my  ftrength  I  loft : 
Still,  ere  I  fpoke,  a  figh  would  ftop  my  tongue ; 
Shert  were  my  flumbers,  and  my  nights  were 

long. 

I  knew  not  from  my  Jove  thefe  griefs  did  grow ; 
Yet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurfe  by  long  experience  found, 
And  firft  difcover'd  to  my  foul  its  wound. 
'Tis  love,  faid  fhe ;  and  then  my  down-caft  eyes, 
And  guilty  dumbnefs,  witncfs'd  my  furprife. 
Forc'd  at  the  laft,  my  fhameful  pain  I  tell  : 
And,  oh,  what  follow'd  we  both  know  too  well ! 
"  When,  half  denying,  more  than  half  content, 
"  Embraces  warm'd  me  to  a  full  confent. 
««  Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat; 
"  And  guilt,  that  made  them  anxious,  made  them 

"  great." 

But  now  my  fwelling  womb  heav'd  up  my  breaft, 
And  rifing  weight  »y  finking  limbs  oppreft. 


JS* 
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What  herb*,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurfe  pro 
duce, 

To  make  abortion  by  tbeir  powerful  juice  ? 
What  medicines  try'd  we  not,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Our  fird  crime  common ;  this  was  mine  alone. 
But  the  ftrong  child,  fecure  in  his  dark  cell, 
With  Nature's  vigour  did  our  arts  repel. 
,  And  now  the  pale-fac'd  emprefs  of  the  night 
"Nine  times  had  fill'd  her  orb  with  borrow'd  light: 
Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  1  complain 
Of  fudden  fhootings,  and  of  grinding  pain  : 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd, 
Which  with  her  hand  the  confcious  nurfe  fup- 

prefs'd. 

To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come  : 
Pain  urg'd  my  clamours,  but  fear  kept  me  dumb. 
With  inward  ftruggling  I  reftrain'd  my  cries, 
And  drunk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes. 
Death  was  in  fight ;  Lucina  gave  no  aid ; 
And  ev'n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray 'd. 
Thou  cam'ft,  and  in  thy  countenance  fate  defpair; 
Rent  were  thy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy  hair  : 
Yet,   feigning  comfort,   which  thou  couldft  not 

give, 

(Preft  in  thy  arms,  and  whifpering  me  to  live)  : 
For  both  our  fakes,  (faidft  thou)  preferve  thy 

life; 

Live,  my  dear  fider,  and  my  dearer  wife. 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  lad  pangs  I  drove ; 
Such  power  have  words,  when  fpoke  by  thofe  we 

love. 

The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadfl  fworn, 
With  hafty  joy  fprung  forward  to  be  born. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one  ftorm  ? 
Fear  of  our  father  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  ftate, 
The  king,  with  his  tempeftuous  council,  fate. 
Through  this  large  room  our  only  paffage  lay, 
By  which  we  could  the  new-born  babe  convey. 
Swath'd  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nurfe  bore  him  out, 
With  olive-branches  cover'd  round  about ; 
And  muttering  prayers,  as  holy  rites  fhe  meant, 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unqueftion'd  went. 
Juft  at  the  door,  th'  unhappy  infant  cry'd; 
The  grandfire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he  fpy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  nurfe  he  flics, 
And  deafs  his  ftormy  fubjc&s  with  his  cries. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away  : 
Expos'd  the  felf-difcover'd  infant  lay. 
The  noifc  reach'd  me ;  and  my  prefaging  mind 
Too  foon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd. 
Not  fhips  at  fea  with  winds  are  ihaken  more, 
Nor  fcis  themfelves,  when  angry  tempeils  roar, 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I  hear  : 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  with  my  fear. 
He  rufh'd  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  (lain  : 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  his  hands  refrain. 


I  only  anfwer'd  him  with  filent  tears  : 

They  flow'd  :    my  tongue  was  frozen  up  with 

fears. 

His  little  grand-child  he  commands  away, 
To  mountain  wolves  and  every  bird  of  prey. 
The  babe  cry'd  out,  as  if  he  underftood  ; 
And    begg'd    his   pardon    with    what   voice    he 

could. 

By  what  expreflions  can  my  grief  be  fhown  ? 
(Yet  you  may  guefs  my  ariguifh  by  your  own  :) 
To  fee  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worfe, 
Your  bowels  too,  condemn'd  to  fuch  a  curfe  ! 
Out    went    the    king :     my    voice    its   freedom 

found, 

My  breafts  I  beat,  my  blubber'd  cheeks  I  wound. 
And  now  appear'd  the  meffenger  of  death  ; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  fcarce  he  drew  his  breath, 
To  fay,  "  Your  father  fends  you" — (with  that 

word, 

His  trembling  hands  prefented  me  a  fword)  : 
"  Your  father  fends  you  this;  and  lets  you  know, 
"  That  your  own  crimes  the  ufe  of  it  will  fhow." 
Too  well  I  know  the  fenfe  thofe  words  impart. 
His  prcfent  fhall  be  treafur'd  in  my  heart. 
Are  thefe  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  receives  ? 
And  this  the  fatal  dower  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  God  of  Marriage,  fhun  thy  own  difgrace, 
And  take  thy  torch  from  this  detefted  place  : 
Inftead  of  that,  let  furies  light  their  brands, 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  fifters  wed, 
Warn'd  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they  pre 
tend  ? 

How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was ;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine  ! 
Thou  fuffer'ft  for  a  fin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime  !  but  juft  enjoy'd, 
Shewn  to  my  fight,  and  born  to  be  dedroy'd  ! 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb  ! 
Dragg'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb  ! 
Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  fave  ; 
Nor  weeping  could  1  follow  to  thy  grave  ; 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  fhorn  hair  ; 
Nor  fhew  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 
Yet  long  thou  (halt  not  from  my  arms  be  loft ; 
For  foon  I  will  o'ertake  thy  infant  ghoft. 
But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  defpair, 
Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care, 
His  fcatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn, 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 
If  on  my  wounded  bread  thou  dropp'ft  a  tear, 
Think  for  whofe  fake  my  bread  that  wound  did 

bear; 

And  faithfully  my  lad  defires  fulfil, 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 


HELEN   TO   P4RIS. 


EPISTLE     XVII, 


Argument. 

Helen,  having  received  an  epiftle  from  Paris,  returns  the  following  anfwer  :  wherein  Ihe  feeim  at 
firft:  to  chide  him  for  his  preemption  in  writing  as  he  had  done,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
his  low  opinion  of  her  virtue ;  then  owns  herfelf  to  be  fenfible  of  the  paffion,  which  he  had  ex- 
prefled  for  her,  though  fhe  much  Jufpeded  his  conftancy;  and  at  laft  difcovers  her  inclination. 
to  be  favourable  to  him  :  the  whole  letter  (hewing  the  extreme  artifice  of  womankind. 


\VHEN  loofe  epifU«s  violate  chafte  eyes, 
She  half  confents,  who  filently  denies. 
How  dares  a  flranger,  with  defigns  fo  vain, 
Marriage  and  hofpitable  rights  prophane  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  (belter  'find 
From  fwelling  feas,  and  every  faithlefs  wind  ? 
(For  though  a  diftant  country  brought  you  forth, 
Your  ufage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth). 
Does  this  deferve  to  be  rewarded  fo  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  ftranger  or  a  foe  ? 
Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  complain, 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  juft  difdain. 
Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchafte, 
Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  fpot  defac'd. 
Though  in  my  face  there's  no  affected  frown, 
Nor  in  my  carriage  a  feign'd  nicenefs  fhown, 
I  keep  my  honour  Hill  without  a  ftain, 
Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 
Tour  boldnefs  I  with  admiration  fee. 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  ? 
Becaufe  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away, 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  fecund  prey  ? 
Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deferv'd  your  blame ; 
But  fare  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  (hame. 
Yet  the  bafe  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  bear  : 
1  'fcap'd  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 
Rude  force  might  fome  unwilling  kifies  gain  ; 
But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 
You  on  fuch  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me  go  : 
Were  he  like  you,  Wt  had  not  parted  fo. 
Untouch'd  the  youth  rtftor'd  me  to  my  friends; 
And  modeft  ufage  made  me  fame  amends, 
VOL.  VI. 


'Th  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed. 

Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  fucceed  ? 

Sure  'tis  fome  fate  that  lets  me  above  wrongs, 

Yet  ftill  expnfes  me  to  bufy  tongues. 

I'll  nbt  complain  ;  for  who's  difplcas'd  with  love, 

If  it  fincere,  dilcreet,  and  conflant  prove  ? 

But  that  1  fear;  not  that  I  think  you  bafe, 

Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  face  : 

But  all  your  fcx  is  fubjedl  to  deceive  ; 

And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believe. 

Yet  others  yield  ;  and  love  o'crcomes  the  heft  : 

But  why  fhould  t  rot  mine  above  the  reft  I 

Fair  Leda's  ftory  feems  at  firft  to  be 

A  fit  example  ready  form'd  for  me. 

But  me  was  cozen \i  by  a  borrow'd  fhape, 

And  under  harmlefs  feathers  felt  a  rape. 

If  I  fhouid  yield,  what  reafon  could  I  ufe  ? 

By  what  miflake  the  loving  crime  excUle  ? 

Her  fault  was  in  her  powerful  lover  loft ; 

But  of  what  Jupiter  have  I  to  boaft  ? 

Though  you  to  heroes  and  t<>  kings  fucceed, 

Our  famous  race  does  no  addition  need ; 

And  great  alliances  but  ufelefs  prove 

To  one  that  comes  hcrfclf  from  mighty  Jove. 

Go  then,  and  boaft  in  fome  lefs  haughty  place 

Your  Phrygian  blo^d,  and  Priam's  ancient  race  ; 

Which  I  would  fliew  I  valued,  if  I  durft  : 

You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  firft. 

The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  1  confcfs; 

But  I  have  reafon  to  think  ours  no  lefs. 

Your  letter,  fill'd  with  promifes  of  all 

That  m«n  can  good,  or  women  plcailmt,  cadj. 
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Gives  expectation  fuch  an  ample  iield, 

As  would  move  Goddeffes  themfelves  to  yield. 

But  if  I  e'er  oiFend  great  Juno's  laws, 

Yourfclf  (hall  be  the  dear,  the  only  caufe : 

Either  my  honour  I'll  to  death  maintain, 

Or  follow  you,  without* mean  thoughts  of  gain. 

Not  that  fo  fair  a  prefent  I  defpife  : 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 

But  'tis  your  love  moves  me,  which  made  you 

take 

Such  pains,  and  run  fuch  hazards  for  my  fake. 
I  have  perceiv'd  (though  I  diffembled  too) 
A  thoufand  things  that  love  has  made  you  4*. 
Your  eager  eyes  would  almoft  dazzle  mine ; 
In  which  (wild  man)  your  wanton  thoughts  would 

(bine. 

Sometimes  you'd  figh,  fometimes  diforder'd  ftand, 
And  with  unufual  ardor  prefs  my  hand; 
Contrive  juft  after  me  to  take  the  glafs, 
Nor  would  you  let  the  leail  occafion  pafs; 
When  oft  I  fear'd  I  did  not  mind  alone, 
And   blufhing  fate  for  things  which  you  have 

done; 

Then  murmur'd  to  rriyfelf,  He'll  for  my  fake 
Do  any  thing  ;  I  hope  'twas  no  miftake. 
Oft  I  have  read  within  this  pleafmg  grove, 
Under  my  name,  thofe  charming  words,  I  love. 
I,  frowning,  feem'd  not  to  believe  your  flame  j 
But  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  fame* 
If  I  were  capable  to  do  aniifs, 
I  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  this  : 
For  oh  !  your  face  has  fuch  peculiar  charms, 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms ! 
But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offence, 
May  fome  bleft  maid  poffefs  with  innocence. 
Pleafure    may    tempt,   but    virtue    more   fhould 

move  : 

O  learn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 
What  you  defire  is  fought  by  all  mankind  : 
As  you  have  eyes,  fo  others  are  not  blind. 
Like  you  they  fee,  like  you  my  charms  adore  ; 
They  wifh  not  lefs,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 
Oh  !  bad  you  then  upon  our  coafts  been  brought, 
My  virgin-love  when  thoufand  rivals  fought, 
You  had  I  fecn,  you  fhould  have  had  my  voice ; 
Nor  could  my  hufband  juftly  blame  my  choice  : 
For  btfth  our  hopes,  alas  !  you  come  too  late ; 
Another  now  is  mafter  of  my  fate. 
More  to  my  wifh  1  could  have  liv'd  with  you, 
And  yet  my  prefent  lot  can  undergo. 
Ceafe  to  folicit  a  weak  woman's  will, 
And  urge  not  her  you  love  to  fo  much  ill  j 
But  let  me  live  contented  as  I  may, 
And  make  not  my  unfpotted  fame  your  prey. 
Some   right    you    claim,    fince,   naked    to   y&ur 

.eyes, 

Three  Goddeffcs  difputed  beauty's  prize  : 
One  ofFcrM  valour;  t'  other  crowns;  but  (he 
Obtain'd  her  caufe,  who  fmiling  promis'd  me. 
S^r  firft  I  am  not  of  belief  fo  light, 
7'o  think  fcjfh  nymphs  would  Ibew  you  fuch  a 

Yet  granting  this-,  tfc  °tner  P»rt  is  feign'd ; 
A  bribe  fo  mean  your  fcntencc  £*d  no*  gain'd. 


With  partial  eyes  I  fhould  myfelf  regard, 

To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward  J 

I  humbly  am  content  with  human  praife ; 

A  Goddefs's  applauic  would  envy  raifc. 

But  be  it  as  you  fay  ;  for,  'tis  confeft, 

The  men  who  flatter  highefl,  pleale  us  beft  : 

That  I  lufped  it,  ought  not  to  difpleafe  ; 

For  miracles  are  not  believ'd  with  eafe. 

One  joy  I  have,  that  1  had  Venus'  voice ; 

A  greater  yet,  that  you  confirm'd  her  choice ; 

That  proffer'd  laurels,  promis'd  fovereignty, 

Juno  and  Pallas,  you  contemn'd  for  me. 

Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 

What  heart  of  rock,  but  muft  by  this  be  won  ? 

And  yet  bear  witnefs,  O  you  Powers  above, 

How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  love  ! 

My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men  : 

This  is  th'  effay  of  my  unpra&is'd  pen. 

Happy    thofe    nymphs    whom    uie    has   perfect 

made  ! 

I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  (hade. 
Ev'n  while  I  write,  my  fearful,  confcious  eyes 
Look  often  back,  mifdoubting  a  furprife  : 
For  now  the  rumor  fp reads  among  the  crowd, 
At  court  in  whifpers,  but  in  town  aloud. 
Diflemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  them  fay.       ~) 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way  : 
Yet  if  you  will  diffemble  it,  you  may.  J 

Love  fecretly :    the  abfence  of  my  lord 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford : 
Long  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  flay, 
Call'd  by  affairs  of  confequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unrelolv'd  he  flood, 
I  bid  him  make  what  fwift  return  he  could  J 
Then  kiffing  me,  he  faid,  I  recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  moft  my  Trojan  friend. 
I  fmii'd  at  what  he  innocently  fai»', 
And  only  anfwer'd,  You  (hall  be  obey'd. 
Propitious  winds  have  borne  him  far  from  hence  ; 
But  let  not  this  fecure  your  confidence. 
Abfent  he  is ;  yet  abfent  he  commands  : 
You    know    the    proverb,    "  Princes   have  long 

"  hands.'* 

My  fame's  my  burden ;  for  the  more  I'm  prais'd, 
A  jufter  ground  of  jealoufy  is  rais'd. 
Were  I  lefs  fair,  I  might  have  been  more  bleft  : 
Great  beauty,  through  grtat  danger,  is  poffefs'd. 
To  leave  me  here,  his  venture  was  not  hard, 
Becaufe  he  thought  my  virtue  was  my  guard. 
He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trufted  to  my  life ; 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 
You  bid  me  ufe  th'  occafion  while  I  can, 
Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good,  eafy  man. 
I  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  'twixt  love  and  fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me  near. 
Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  hufband's  gone  : 
The  nights  are  long ;  I  fear  to  lie  alone. 
One  houfe  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide  ; 
And  you're  too  prcffing  to  be  long  deny'd. 
Let  me  not  live,  but  every  thing  confpires 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
You  court  with  words,  when  you  fhould  force 

employ  : 
A  rape  is  re^uifite  to  fhame-fac'd  joy. 
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the  wrongs  which  we  receive, 
Our  fex  can  fuffer  what  we  dare  not  give. 
What  have  I  faid  ?    For  hoth  of  us  "Were  beft, 
Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  ftippreft. 
The  fairh  of  ftrangers  is  too  prone  to  change ; 
And,    like   themftlves,    their   wandering   pafiions 

range. 

HypHpile,  and  the  fond  Minonian  maid, 
"Were  both,  by  trufting  of  their  guefts,  betrayed, 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive, 
When  you  yourfelf  did  fair  Oenone  leave  ? 
But  left  I  fhould  upbraid  your  treachery, 
You  make  a  merir  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclin'd, 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should  you  prevail ;  while  I  aflign  the  night, 
Your  fails  are  hoifled,  and  you  take  your  flight. 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  deftroys, 
And  breaks  afunder  our  unfinifh'd  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  court. 
To  view  the  Trojan,  wealth,  and  Priam's  court : 
Shown  while  I  fee,  I  fhall  expofe  my  fame, 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  fhame. 
In  Aiia  what  reception  ftiall  I  find  ? 
And  what  difhonour  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modeft  matrons  fay  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  adlion  you  refleifl, 
My  future  conduct  jnftly  may  fufpe<fl; 
And  whate'er  ftranger  lands  upon  your  coaft, 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  loft. 
I  from  your  rage  a  ftrumpet's  name  fhall  hear, 
"While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
You,  my  crime's  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid: 
Deep  under  ground,  oh,  let  me  firft  be  laid  ! 
You  boaft  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land, 
And  promife  all  ftiall  be  at  my  command. 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  1  defpife ; 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  be  injnr'd  on  your  Phrygian  fhore, 
What  help  of  kindred  could  I  there  implore  ? 
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Medea  was  by  Jafon's  flattery  won  : 

1  may,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 

Plain,  honcft  hearts,  like  mine,  fufpedl  no  cheat; 

And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 

The  mips/about  whofe  fides  loud  tempefts  roar, 

With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the  fhore. 

Your  teeming  mother  drcam'd  a  flaming  brand, 

Sprung  from   her  womb,  confum'd  the  Trojan 

land. 

To  f«cond  this,  old  prophecies  confpire, 
That  Ilium  (hall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 
B«>th  give  me  fear;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd, 
That  Veflus  is  oblig'd  our  loves  to  aid  : 
For    they    who    loft    their   canfe,   revenge   will 

take; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 
Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  ftvnild  I  follow  you, 
The  fwonl  would  foon  our  fatal  crime  purfue. 
A    wrong    fo    great    my  hufband's  rage  would 

rouze ; 

And  my  relations  would  his  caufe  efpoufe. 
You  boaft  your  ftrength  and  courage;  but,  alas! 
Your  words  receive  fmail  credit  from  your  face. 
Let  heroes  in  the  dufty  fit-Id  delight : 
Thole  limbs  were  faihion'd  for  another  fight. 
Bid  Hc£or  fally  from  the  walls  of  Troy  : 
A  fweeter  quarrel  fhould  your  arms  employ. 
Yet  fears  like  thefe  fhould  not  my  mind  perplex. 
Were  I  as  wife  a*  many  of  my  fex. 
But  time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  infpirc  ; 
And  I  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  defire. 
You  laft  demand  a  private  conference  : 
Th-efe    are    your  words ;    but   1   can  guefs  your 

fenfe. 

Your  unripe  hopes  their  harveft  rmift  attend  : 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  time  tmy  be  your  friend. 
This  is  enough  to  let  you  underftand ; 
For  now  my  pen  has  tir'd  my  tender  hand  : 
My  woman  knows  the  fecrer  of  .my  heart. 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  L'lipart. 
Z  ij 


DIDO  TO   MNE'AS. 
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Argument. 


JEneas,  the  fon  of  Venus  and  Anchifes,  having,  at  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy,  faved  his  God",  his  fa 
ther,  and  fon  Afcanius,  from  the  fire,  put  to  fea  with  twenty  fail  of  (hips  ;  and,  having  been 
long  toft  with  tempefts,  was  at  laft  caft  upon  the  Ihore  of  Libya,  where  Queen  Dido  (flying 
from  the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion  her  brother,  who  had  killed  her  hufband  Sichaeus)  had  lately  built 
Carthage.  She  entertained  ./Eneas  and  his  fleet  with  great  civility,  fell  paffionately  in  lore  with 
him,  and  in  the  end  denied  him  not  the  laft  favours.  But  Mercury  admonilhing  .ffineas  to  go 
in  fearch  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  promifed  him  by  the  Gods)  he  readily  prepared  to  obey  him. 
Dido  foon  perceived  it,  and  having  in  vain  tiled  all  other  means  to  engage  him  to  ilay,  at  laft  in 
defpair  writes  to  him  as  follows  :  , 


So,  on  Meander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 

The  mournful  fwan  fings  her  own  elegy. 

>Jot  that  I  hope  (fof,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain!) 

By  words  your  loft  affeclion  to  regain  : 

But,  having  loft  whate'er  was  worth  my  care, 

"Why  fhould  I  fear  to  lofe  a  dying  prayer  ? 

'Tis  then  refolv'd  poor  Dido  muft  be  left, 

Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft ! 

"While  you,  with  loofcn'd  fails  and  vows,  prepare 

To  feck  a  land  that  flies  the  fearcher's  care. 

Nor  can  my  rifing  towers  your  flight  reftrain, 

Nor  my  new  empire,  ofFer'd  you  in  vain. 

Built  walls  you  ihun,  unbuilt  you  feek :    that  land 

Is  yet  to  conquer ;  but  you  this  command. 

Suppofe  you  landed  where  your  wifli  defign'd, 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 

"What  people  is  fo  void  of  common  fenfe, 

To  vote  fucceflion  from  a  native  prince  ? 

Yet  there  new  fceptres  and  new  loves  you  feek  ; 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

"When  will  your  towers  the  height  of  Carthage 

know  ? 

Or  when  your  eyca  difcern  fuch  crowds  below  ? 
If  fuch  a  town  and  fubje&s  you  could  fee, 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife  who  lov'd  like  me  : 


For,  oh,  I  burn,  like  fires  with  incenfe  bright ; 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light : 
Aneas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme ; 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dream. 
Yet  he's  ungrateful  and  obdurate  ftill. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  place  my  heart  fo  ill ! 
Myfelf  I  cannot  to  myfelf  reftore  : 
Still  I  complain,  and  ftill  1  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart, 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart. 
I  rave  :    nor  canft  thou  Venus'  offspring  be  : 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  fon  like  thee. 
From  harden'd  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womfr, 
At  leaft  thou  art  from  fome  fierce  tigrefs  come  ; 
Or  on  rough  feas,  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempeft  born : 
Like  that  which  now  thy  trembling  failors  fear ; 
Like  that  whofe  rage  fhould  ftill  detain  thee  here., 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  jufter  fide. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  ftormy  fea 
I'll  owe,  what  rather  t  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death   thou    deferv'ft   from    heaven's   avenging 

laws ; 
But  I'm  unwilling  to  become  the  caufc. 
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To  ftutfi  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  feek  thy  fate, 
Tis  a  dear  purchafe,  and  a  coftly  hate. 
Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  tempell  ceafe, 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  unconilant  prove  ! 

And  fo  it  will,  if  there  be  power  in  l6ve. 

Know'il  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  {hips  fuflain  ? 

So    often    wreck'd,   how  dar'ft  thcu  tempt  the 
main  ? 

Which,  were  it  fmooth,  were  every  wave  afleep, 

Ten  thoufand  forms  of  death  are  in  the  deep. 

.In  that  abyfs  the  Gods  their  vengeance  ftore, 

For  broken  vows  of  thofe  who  falfely  iwore. 

Their  winged  ftorms  on  fea-born  Venus  wait, 

To  vindicate  the  juftice  of  her  ftate. 

Thus  I  to  thee  the  means  of  fafety  (how  ; 

And,  loft  myfelf,  would  Hill  preferve  my  foe. 

Falfe  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  defign  : 

0  rather  live,  to  be  the  caufe  of  mine  ! 
Should  Come  avenging  ftorm  thy  vefftl  tear, 

(  But  heaven  forbid  my  words  fhould  omen  bear) 
Then  in  thy  face  thy  perjur'd  vows  would  fly, 
And  my  wrong'd  ghoft  be  prefent  to  thy  eye.- 
"With  threatening  looks  think  thou  behold'fl  me 

flare, 

Gafping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  fliould  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thunder 

fall, 

What  could'ft  thou  fay,  but,  t  deferv'd  'em  all  ? 
Left  this  fliould  happen,  make  not  hafte  away ; 
To  fhun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  flay. 
Have  pity  on  thy  fon,  if  not  on  me  : 
2VIy  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
What  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  Gods  de 
ferv'd, 

To  fink  in  feas,  who  were  from  fires  preferv'd  ? 
But  neither  Gods  nor  parent  didfl  thou  bear  j 
Smooth  ftories  all  to  pleafe  a  woman's  ear, 
Falfe  as  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  firft-deluded  wife : 
Left  to  purfuing  foes  Crtufa  ftay'd, 
By  thee,  bafe  man,  forfaken  and  betray'd. 
This,   when  thou  told'fl  me,  flruck  my  tender 

heart, 

That  fuch  requital  follow'd  fuch  defert. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  Gods,  for  crimes  like  thefe, 
Seven  winters  kept  thee  wandering  on  the  feas. 
Thy  ftarv'd  companions,  cafl  afhore,  I  fed, 
Thyfelf  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  harbour  flrangers,  fuccour  the  diftreft, 
Was  kind  enough  ;  but,  oh,  too  kind  the  reft ! 
Curfl  be  the  cave  which  fiifl  my  ruin  brought, 
Where,   from    the   ftorm,    we    common    fhelter 

fought ! 

A  dreadful  howling  echo'd  round  the  place  : 
The  mountain  nymphs,  thovght  I,  my  nuptials 
grace. 

1  thought  fo  then  ;  but  new  too  late  I  know 
The  furies  yell'd  my  funerals  from  below. 
O  chaflhy  and  violated  fame, 

Exad  your  dues  to  my  dead  hufband's  name  ! 
By  death  redeem  my  reputation  loft, 
And  to  his  arms  reftore  my  guilty  ghoft. 
Clofr  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove, 
Is  rais'd  a  chapel  to  my  murder 'd  love ; 


There,  wreath'd  with  boughs  and  wool,  his  flatus 

ftands, 

The  pious  monument  of  artful  hands. 
Laft  night,  methought,   he  call'd  me  from  the 

dome ; 

And  thrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cry'd,  Dido,  come. 
She  comes;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  fummuns  hears; 
Bat  come  more  flowly,  clogg'd  with  confcious 

fears. 

Forgive  the  wrong  I  offer'd  to  thy  bed ; 
Strong  were  his  charms,  who  my  weak  faith  mif- 

led. 

His  Goddefs  mother,  and  his  aged  fire 
Born  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  confpire. 
Oh  !  fuch  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true, 
Without  a  blufh  I  might  his  love  purfue. 
But  cruel  ftars  my  birth-day  did  attend ; 
And  as  my  fortune  opeu'd^  it  muft  end. 
My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  (lain, 
Whofe    wealth    was  made  my  bloody  brother'^ 

gain. 

Friendlels,  and  follow'd  by  the  murderer's  hate,     . 
To  fureign  countries  I  remov'd  my  fate  ; 
And  here,  a  fuppliant,  from  the  natives  hands 
I  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  ftands, 
With  all  the  coaft  that  ftretches  to  the  fea, 
Ev'n  to  the  friendly  port  that  fhelter'd  thee ; 
Then  rais'd  thefe  walls,  which  mount  into  the, 

air, 

At  once  my  neighbours  wonder,  and  their  fear : 
For  now  they  arm ;    and  round  me  leagues  are 

made, 

My  fcarce-eftablifti'd  empire  to  invade. 
To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  muft  prepare ; 
An  hdplefs  woman,  and  unlkill'd  in  war. 
Yet  thoufand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend, 
And  for  my  perfon  would  my  crown  defend ; 
Whofe  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree, 
That  each  unjuftly  is  difdain'd  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey, 
(For  that  muft  follow,  if  thou  goeft  away) ; 
Or  to  my  hufband's  murderer  leave  my  life, 
That  to  the  hufband  he  may  add  the  wife. 
Go    then,    flnce   no    complaints   can   move   thy 

mind; 

Go,  perjur'd  man,  tut  leave  thy  Gods  behind. 
Touch  not  thofe  Gods,  by  whom  thou  art  for- 

fworn, 

Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  borne  : 
Thy  facrilegious  worfhip  they  difdain, 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  fuftain. 
Perhaps  my  greateft  fhame  is  ftill  to  come, 
And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  wirhiu  my  womb. 
The  babe  unborn  muft  perifh  by  thy  hate, 
And  perifh  guiltlefs  in  his  mother's  fate. 
Some  God,  thou  fay'it,  thy  voyage  does  com 
mand  :  [land ! 
Would  the  fame  God  had  1  arr'd  thee  from  my 
The  fame,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  fleers, 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  fea  fo  many  years; 
While  thy  long  labours  were  a  price  fo  great, 
As  thou  to  purchafe  Troy  would'ft  not  repeat. 
But  Tyber  now  thou  feek'it,  to  be  at  bcft, 
When  there  arriv'd,  a  poor,  precarious  gueft. 
Ziij 
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Yet  it  deludes  thy  fearch  ;  perhaps  it  will 

To  thy  old  age  lie  luidilcover'd  ftill. 

A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  1  bring ; 

And,  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king  : 

Here    thou    to    Carthage    may 'ft    transfer    thy 

Troy; 

Here  young  Afcanius  may  his  arms  employ, 
And,  while  we  live  fccure  in  loft  repofe, 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd  foes, 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  ftay, 
By  all  the  Gods,  companions  of  thy  way. 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive, 
.Live  ftill,  and  with  no  future  fortune  ftrive ; 
So  may  thy  youthful  fon  old  age  attain, 
And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain  : 
As  thou  haft  pity  on  unhappy  me, 
"Who   knew    no    crime,   but  too  much  love  of 

thee. 

I  am  not  born  from  fierce  Achilles'  line, 
I^Jor  did  my  parents  againft  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove, 
By  fomc  inferior  name  admit  my  love. 
To  be  fecur'd  of  ftill  pcfiefiing  thee, 
"What  would  I  do,  and  what  "Would  I  not  be  1 
Our  Libyan  coafts  their  certain  feafons  know, 
When  free  from  tempefts  paffengers  may  go  ; 
But  now  with  northern  blafts  the  billows  roar, 
And  drive  the  floating  fea-weed  to  the  fhorc.  ' 


Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  fail  away ; 

When  fafe,  I  will  not  fufier  thee  to  ftay. 

Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  eafe  content : 

Their  fails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  mafts  are  fpent, 

If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move, 

What  thou  deny'ft  my  merit,  give  my  love. 

Stay,  till  I  learn  my  l^fs  to  undergo, 

And  give  me  time  to  ftruggle  with  my  woe. 

If  not,  know  this,  I  will  not  iuffer  long; 

My  life's  too  loathfcmie,  and  my  love  too  ftrong. 

Death  holds  my  pen,  and  dictates  what  I  fay, 

While  crofs  my  lap  the  Trojan  fword  I  lay. 

My  tears  flow  down  ;    the  (harp  edge  cuts  their 

flood, 

And  drinks  my  forrows  that  muft  drink  my  blood. 
How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree  1 
My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 
To  no  new  wounds  my  bofom  I  difplay  : 
The  fword  but  enters  where  love  made  the  way. 
But  thou,  dear  fifter,  and  yet  dearer  friend, 
Shalt  my  cold  afhes  to  their  urn  attend. 
Sichzeus'  wife  let  not  the  marble  boaft  : 
I  loft  that  title  when  my  fame  I  loft. 
This  fhort  infcription  only  let  it  bear  : 
"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 
"  The  caufe  of  death,  and  iword  by  which  foe 

"  dy'd, 
"  JEnezs  gave;  the  reft  her  arm  fupply'd.  " 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 


IN  Cupid's  fchool  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 

Muft  learn  his  rudiments  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with  failing  arts  their  veflels  move  ; 

Art  guides  the  chariot,  art  inftru&s  to  love. 

Of  {hips  and  chariots  others  know  the  rule ; 

But  I  am  mafter  in  Love's  mighty  fchool. 

Cupid  indeed  is  obftinate  and  wild, 

A  flubborn  God  ;  but  yet  the  God's  a  child, 

Eafy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age, 

Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupillage. 

That  hero,  born  for  conqueft,  trembling  ftoed 

Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv'd  the  rod. 

As  Chiron  mollify 'd  his  cruel  mind 

With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 

The  filver  firings  of  his  melodious  lyre  : 

So  Love's  fair  Goddefs  does  my  foul  infpire, 

To  teach  her  fofter  arts ;  to  foothe  the  mind, 

And  fmooth  the  rugged  breafts  of  human-kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  fcorn 
And  rage  were  fill'd,    and  both   were  goddefs- 

born. 

The  bull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burden  draws  ; 
The  horfe  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws ; 
Aud  ftubborn  Love  fhall  bend  beneath  my  fway, 
Though  ftruggling  oft  he  drives  to  difobey. 
He   fhakes   his  torch,   he  wounds  me  with  his 

darts ; 
$ut  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 


The  more  he  burns  my  foul,   or  wounds  my 

fight. 
The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  fpite. 

I  boaft  no  aid  the  Delphian  God  affords, 
Nor  aufpice  from  the  flight  of  chattering  birds; 
Nor  Clio,  nor  her  fifters,  have  I  feen, 
As  Hefiod  faw  them  on  the  ihady  green  : 
Experience  makes  my  work  ;  a  truth  fo  try'd 
You  may  believe;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 

Far    hence,   ye    veflals,    be,   who   bind,  your 

hair ; 

And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wear. 
I  fing  the  brothels  loofe  and  unconfin'd, 
Th'  unpunilhable  pleafures  of  the  kind, 
Which  all  alike,  for  love  or  money,  find. 

You,    who    in    Cupid's    rolls    infcribe    your 

name, 

Firft  feek  an  object  worthy  of  your  flame ; 
Then  ftrive  with  art  your  lady's  mind  to  gain  ; 
And  laft,  provide  your  love  may  long  remain. 
On  thefe  three  precepts  all  my  work  fhall  move : 
Thefe  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  love. 

Before  your  youth  with  marriage  is  oppreft, 
Make    choice    of   oae    who   fuits   your  humour 

beft: 

And  fuch  a  damfel  drops  not  from  the  Iky : 
She  muft  be  fought  for  with  a  curious  eye. 
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The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  hmnfe, 
Know.-  what  the  fifh,  and  where  to  bait  his  hook. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntfman  know  by  name 
The  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game. 
So  muft  the  lover  beat  rhe  likelieft  grounds; 
Th'  affembly  where  his  quarry  moft  abounds, 
Nor  (hall  my  novice  wander  far  aftray ; 
Thefe  rules  (hall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  fhal*  not  fail  around  the  c<  ntment, 
As  far  as  Perfeus  or  as  Paris  wenr : 
F<  r  Rome  alone  affords  thee  fuch  a  ftore, 
As  all  the  world  can  hardly  (hew  thee  more. 
The  face  of  heavn  with  fewer  ftars  is  cmwn'd, 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  fphere  are  found. 

Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming  youth, 
On  dawning  fwertnefsin  unartful  truth  ; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  grow  h  ; 
Here  maj^ft  thou  find  thy  full  defires  in  both. 
Or  if  autumnal  beauties  pjcale  thy  fight 
(An  age  that  knows  to  give,  and  rake  delight)  ; 
Millions  of  matrons  of  the  graver  fort, 
In  common  prudence,  will  not  balk  the  fport. 

In  fummer  heat$  thou  need'ft  hut  only  go 
To  Pompey's  cool  and  fhady  portico; 
Or  Concord's  fane  ;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
"Whofe  turrets  near  the  baudy  fuburb  rife : 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  ftands 
The  cruel  father  urging  hif  commands, 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  reft,  [breaft : 
To   plunge   their    poniards   in   the   bridegrooms 
Or  Venus'  temple ;  where,  on  annual  nights, 
They  moum  Adonis  with  AiTyrian  rites. 
Nor  fliun  the  Jewifl*  walk,  where  the  foul  drove. 
On  fabbaths,  reil  from  every  thing  but  love  : 
Kor  IfiY  temple  ;  for  that  facred  whore 
JVlakes  others,  what  to  Jove  fhe  was  before* 
And  if  the  hall  itfeli  be  not  bely'd, 
Ev'n  there  the  caufe  of  Irve  is  often  try'd  ; 
Near  it  at  leaft,  or  in  the  palace-yard, 
From  whence  the  noify  combatants  are  heard. 
The  crafty  counfellors,  in  formal  gown, 
There  gain  another's  caufe,  but  lofe  their  own. 
*I  here  eloquence  is  nonpluft  in  the  fuit ; 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are  mute* 
Venus,  frrm  her  adjoinirg  temple,  fmiles, 
To  fee  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  fenators  lead  home  the  youthful  dame, 
Returning  clients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
But,  above  all  the  play-houfe  is  the  place  ; 
There's  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow  chace. 
There  take  thy  Hand,  and  fharply  looking  out,   ~\ 
So-  n  may'ft  thou  find  a  miftrcfsin  the  rout, 
For  length  of  time,  or  f «  r  a  fingle  bout.  J 

The  theat,  cs  are  berries  for  the  fair  : 
J.ikc  ants  on  mole-hills  thither  they  repair; 
lake  bees  to  hives,  fo  numeroufly  they  throng ; 
It  may  be  faid.  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thithi-r  they  fwarm,  who  have  the  public  voice  : 
There  choofe,  if  plenty  not  diftra<fts  thy  choice  : 
To  fee,  and  to  be  fecn,  in  heaps  they  run ; 
Some  to  undo,  and  Ionic  to  be  undone. 

From  Romulus  ihc  rife  of  plays  began, 
To  his  new  iubjedts  a  commodious  man  ; 
Who,  his  unmarried  f.»lditrs  to  fupply, 
'look  care  the  commomvcalih  fliuuld  multiply  ; 


Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves, 
Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  flaves. 
His  phy-houfe  not  of  Parian  marble  made, 
Nor  was  it  fpread  with  purple  fails  for  {hade. 
The  flage  with  rufhes  or  with  leaves  they  they'd  r 
No  fcenes  in  profpe<St,  no  machining  God. 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  fat  to  fee, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreaths  of  every  common  tee. 
There,  while  they  fat  in  ruftic  majefty, 
Each  lover  had  his  miilrefs  in  his  eye  ; 
And  whom  he  faw  moft  fuiting  to  his  mind, 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  defign'd. 
Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  hafte; 
But,  e'er  the  dances  and  the  fong  were  paft, 
The  monarch  gave  the  fignal  from  his  throne ; 
And,  rifing,  bade  his  merry  men  fall  on. 
The  martial  crew,  like  foldiers  ready  preft, 
Juft  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was,  The  Beft) 
With  joyful  cries  each  other  animate  ; 
Some  ch<>ofe,  and  fome  at  hazard  feize  their  mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the  lambs, 
S^  from  their  lawlefs  lovers  fly  the  dames. 
Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of  fear ;     "} 
Some  rend  the  lovely  treffes  of  their  hair  ;  £ 

Some  fhriek,  and  fomc  are  ftruck  with  dumb  f 
defpair.  3 

Her  abfent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain  ; 
One  ftands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  coir.plaii 
The  nimbler  truft  their  feet,  the  flow  remain. 
But  nought  availing,  all  are  captives  led, 
Trembling  and  blufhing,  to  the  genial  bed. 
She  who  too  long  refitted,  or  deny'd. 
The  lufty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride ;  [his  fide. 
And  with  fuperior  ftrength,  compell'd  her  to 
Then  footh'd  her  thus  : — My  foul's  far  better  part^ 
Ceafe  weeping,  nor  afflid:  thy  tender  heait : 
For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was, 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  folemn  vow  1  pafs. 

Thus  Romulus  became  fo  popular  ; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  jyaj^. 
To  pay  his  army,  and  frtfli  whores  to  bring  : 
Who  would  not  fight  for  fuch  a  graciou*  king  ? 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  firft  improve  ; 
And  theatres  are  ftill  the  fcenes  of  love  : 
Nor  fhun  the  chariot's  and  the  courfcr's  race  ; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand  ; 
Nor  nods,  nor  figns,  which  lovers  unclerlland. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  feat  provide ; 
Clofe  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  fide  by  fide. 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter ;  crouding  fit : 
For  fo  the  laws  of  public  fliows  permit. 
Then  find  ocoafioo  to  begin  difcoorife  ; 
Enquire,  whole  chariot  this,  ano1  whole  that  horfe  ? 
To  whatfoever  fide  fhe  i*  inclin'd, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind  ;       [begin  ; 
Like   what  fhe   like*;    from    thence    your    court 
And  whom  (he  favours,  wifti  that  he  may  win. 
But  when  the  ftatutes  of  the  Duties, 
In  chariots  roll'd,  appear  before  the  prize  ; 
When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion  rife. 
If  duft  be  on  her  lap,  or  graii.s  of  fand, 
Brufli  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brvfli  that  nothing  thence; 
And  ftill  to  touch  her  lap  make  feme  prtuntt, 
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Touch  any  thing  of  her's;  and  if  her  train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  fweep  in  vain; 
jBut  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean; 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  obfcrving  eyes, 
"Who  knows  but  you  may  fee  her  naked  thighs  ! 
Gbferve,  who  fits  behind  her ,  and  beware, 
Left  his  incroaching  knee  fhould  prefs  the  fair. 
JLifiht  fcrvice  takes  nght  minds  ;  for  fome  can  tell 
Of  favours  won,  by  laying  cufnioos  well  : 
By  fanning  faces  fome  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  fome  by  laying  footftools  for  their  feet. 
Thele  overtures  of'  love  the  Circus  gives; 
N  .r  at  the  fword-play  lefs  the  lover  thrives  : 
For  there  the  fon  of  Venus  fights  his  prize  ; 
AnJ  deepeft  wounds  are  oft  receiv'd  from  eyes, 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make, 
Or  while  lie  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  ftake, 
Is  ftruck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying  dart ; 
And  of  the  fpcolacle  is  made  a  part. 

C;efar  would  reprefent  a  naval  fight, 
For  his  own  honour,  and  for  Rome's  delight. 
From  either  fea  the  youths  and  maiden's  come; 
And  all  the  world  was  then  conrain'd  in  Rome. 
In  this  vaft  concourfe,  in  this  choice  of  game, 
What  Roman  heurr  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  make  us  glad ; 
And  the  remaining  ea't  to  Rome  will  add. 
Rejoice,  ye  Roman  foUiers,  in  your  urn  ;  T 

Your  enfigns  from  the  Parthians  {hall  return  ;    > 
And  the  flain  Cfaffi  {hail  no  longer  mourn.        j 
A  youth  is  fent  thofe  trophies  to  demand  ; 
And  bears  his  father's  thunder  in  his  hand  : 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  unfeen  ; 
In  childhood  all  of  Caefar's  race  are  men. 
Celeftial  feeds  {hoot  out  before  their  day, 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no  dull  delay. 
7'hus  infant  Hercules  the  fnakes  did  prefs, 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  fire  confefs. 
Bacchus,  a  b«y,  yet  like  a  hero  fought, 
And  early  fpoils  from  conquer'd  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  fhall  lead  to  fight, 
And  thus  ihall  vanquifh  in  your  father's  right. 
Thefe  rudiments  to  you  your  lineage  owe  ; 
Born  to  increafe  your  titles,  a«  you  grow, 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren  flain  ; 
You  have  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd  by  your  country's  parent  and  your  own, 
Redeem  your  country,  and  reftore  his  throne. 
Your  enemies  affert  an  impious  caufe  ; 
You  fight  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 
Already  in  their  caufe  they  are  o'ercome  : 
Subject  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to  Rome. 
Great  father  Mars  with  greater  Cxfar  join,        ^ 
To  give  a  profperous  omen  to  your  line  : 
One  of  you  is,  and  one  {hall  be  divine.  j 

I  prophefy  you  {hall,  you  ihall  o'ercome  : 
My  verfe  Ihall  bring  you  back  in  triumph  home. 
Speak  in  my  verfe,  exhort  to  loud  alarms  : 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms  ! 
Then  would  I  fing  the  Parthian*  overthrow; 
Their  fhot  averfe  fent  from  a  flying  bow  : 
The  Pai  thians,  who  already  flying  fight, 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  heaven  defign'd, 
\Vh,gn  thou,  the  bell  and  faircft  of  mankind, 


Drawn  by  white  horfes  {halt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquer'd  flaves  attending  on  thy  fide; 
Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  fafe  in  flight ; 
O  glorious  object,  O  furprifing  fight, 
O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night! 
On  fuch  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee, 
Some  beauty  fits,  the  fpe<5tacle  to  fee  : 
If  fhe  inquire  the  names  of  conquer'd  kings, 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  fprings, 
Anfwer  to  all  thou  know'ft  ;  and.  if  need  be, 
Of  things  unknown  feem  to  fpeak  knowingly  : 
This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds;  and  there; 
Flows  the  fwif?  Tigris,  with  his  fea-grecn  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Cafpian  fhore; 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth  ; 
Talk  probably  :  n-o  matter  for  the  truth. 

In  it-airs,  as  at  our  {hows,  new  means  abound ; 
More  pleafure  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is  found. 
The  Paphian  Goddefs  there  her  ambulh  lays ; 
And  love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus  plays  ; 
Defires  increale  at  every  fwelling  draught ; 
Brifk  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thought. 
There  Cupid  s  purple  wings  no  flight  afford ; 
But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the  board. 
He  fhakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannot  move  ; 
Fix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  Love. 
Wine   warms  the  blood,  and  snakes  the  fpirit^ 

flow; 

Care  flies,  and  wrinkles  from  the  fprehead  go  : 
Exalts  the  poor,  invigorates  the  weak ; 
Gives  mirth  and  laughter,  and  a  rofy  cheek. 
Bold  truths  it  fpeaks ;  and  fpoken,  dares  maintain; 
And  brings  our  old  fimplicity  again. 
Love  fparkles  in  the  cup,  and  fills  it  higher  : 
Wine  feeds  the  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to  fire. 
But  choofe  no  miftrefs  in  thy  drunken  fit ; 
Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and  their  wit. 
Nor  truft  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dance  ; 
But  fober,  and  by  day,  thy  fuit  advance, 
By  day-light  Paris  judg'd  the  beauteous  three  ; 
And  for  the  faireft  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 
Are  hid  or  leflen'd  in  her  dark  difguife. 
The  fun's  fair  light  each  error  will  confefs, 
In  face,  in  Ihape,  in  jewels,  and  in  drefs. 

Why  name  I  every  place  where  youths  abound? 
'Tis  lofs  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  {hips  at  anchor  ride* 
And  wholefome   ftreams  from  fulphur  fountains 

glide ; 

Where  wounded  youth*  are  by  experience  taught, 
The  waters  are  lefs  healthful  than  th^y  thought. 
Or  Dian's  fane,  which  near  the  fuburb  lies, 
Where  priefts,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a  prize. 
That  maiden  Goddefs  is  Love's  mortal  foe, 
And  much  from  her  his  fubje&s  undergo. 

Thus  far  the  fportful  Mufe  with  myrtle  bound, 
Has  fimg  where  lovely  lafles  may  be  found. 
Now  let  me  fing,  h©w  {he  who  wounds  your  mindy 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  inehVd. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend  : 
And  all  you  vulgar  of  my  fchool  attend. 

Firft  then  believe,  all  women  may  be  won  $ 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  d-juc. 
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The  grafshopper  fhall  firft  forbear  to  fing 
In  fummer  fcafon,  or  the  birds  in  fpfing  ; 
Than  women  can  refift  your  flattering  Ikill  : 
Ev'n  (he  will  yield,  whofwears  (he  never  will. 
To  fecret  pleafure  both  the  fexf  s  nrwc  ; 
But  women  mod,  who  moft  diffemble  love. 
'Twere  beft  for  us,  if  they  would  firft  declare, 
Avow  their  paflion,  and  fubmit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her  flame  : 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  ftallion  to  the  game. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  luft  than  they, 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  paflion  fway. 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  firft  her  love  declare, 
And  had  recourfe  to  death  in  her  derpair. 
Her  brother  fhe,  her  father  Myrrha  fought, 
,And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought. 
Now  from  a  tree  fhe  frills  her  odcrous  tears, 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  fhed  them  bears. 

In  Ida's  fhady  vale  a  bull  appear'd, 
White  as  the  fnow,  the  faireft  of  the  herd ; 
A  bcauty-fpot  of  black  there  only  rofe, 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows  : 
The  love  and  wifh  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  him  as  his  head  he  rear'd; 
And  envy'd  every  leap  he  gave  the  herd. 
A  lecret  fire  fhe  nourifh'd  in  her  breaft, 
And  hated  every  heifer  he  carefs'd. 
A  ftory  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell  ; 
Nor  Crete,  though  lying,  can  the  truth  conceal. 
She  cut  him  grafs  (fo  much  can  love  command) ; 
She  ftrok'd,  fhe  fed  him  with  her  royal  hand  :. 
Was  pleas'd  in  paftures  with  the  herd  to  roam  : 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome. 

Ceafe,  Q^ieen,  with  gems  t*  adorn  thy  bdau- 

teous  brows ; 

The  monarth  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows. 
Nor  in  thy  glafs  compofe  thy  looks  and  eyes  : 
Secure  from  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  lies  : 
Yet  truft  thy  mirror,  when  it  tells  thee  true  ; 
Thou  art  no  heifer  to  allure  his  view. 
Soon  wouldft  thou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  to  be  horned  like  them. 
If  Minos  pleafe,  no  lover  feek  to  find : 
If  not,  at  leaft  feek  one  of  human  kind. 

The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  court  forfak.es ; 
Jn  woods  and  wilds  her  habitation  makes  : 
.She  curfes  every  beauteous  cow  fhe  fees; 
Ah,  why  doft  thou  my  lord  and  mafter  pleafe  ! 
And  think'ft,  ungrateful  creature  as  thou  art, 
With  frifking  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart ! 
She  faid,  and  ftraight   commands,  with  frown 
ing  look, 

To  put  her,  undeferving,  to  the  yoke ; 
Or  feigns  fome  holy  rites  of  facrifice, 
And  fees  her  rival's  deuth  with  joyful  eyes : 
Then,  when  the  bloody  prieft  has  done  his  part, 
Pleas'd  in  her  hand  fhe  holds  the  beating  heart ; 
Nor  from  a  fcornful  taunt  can  fcarce  refrain; 
C»o,  fool,  and  try  to  pleafe  my  love  again. 
Now  fhe  would  be  Europa,  lo  now 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow). 
Yet  fhe  at  laft  her  brutal  blifs  obtain'd, 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  fuftain'd ; 
FilPd  with  his  feed,  accomplifh'd  her  defire; 
Till  by  bis  forw  the  fon  betray'd  the  fire, 


If  Atreus*  wife  to  inceft  had  not  ran., 
(But,  ah  !   how  hard  it  is  to  love  but  one  !) 
His  couriers  Phoebus  had  not  driven  away,' 
To  ftiun  that  fi^ht,  ami  interrupt  the  day. 
Thy  daughter,  Nifus,  pull'd  thy  purple  hair. 
And  barking  lea-dogs  yet  her  bowels  tear. 
At  fea  and  land  strides  fav'd  his  life. 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adulterous  wife. 
Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  fought, 
When  the  flain  offspring  bore  the  father's  fault  ? 
Thus  Phoenix  did  a  woman's  kve  bewail ; 
And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phcedra  fell. 
Thefe  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  commit  : 
Hotter  their  luft,  and  fharper  is  their  wit. 
Doubt  not  from  them  an  eafy  victory  : 
Scarce  of  a  thoufand  dames  will  one  deny. 
All  women  are  content  that  men  fhould  woo  : 
She  who  complains,  and  fhe  wh>»  will  not  do. 
Reft  then  fecure,  whate'er  thy  luck  may  prove, 
Not  to  be  hated  for  declaring  love. 
And  yet  how  canft  thou  mifs,  fince  womankind 
Is  frail  and  vain,  and  ftill  to  change  inclin'd  ? 
Old  hufbands  and  flale  gallants  .they  defpile  ; 
And  more  another's,  than  their  own,  they  prize. 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour's  field  ; 
More  milk  his  kind  from  (welling  udders  yield. 

Firft  gain  the  maid  :  by  her  thou  fhalt  be  lure 
A  free  accefs  and  eafy  to  procure  : 
Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong, 
Is  in  the  fecret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 
Bribe  her  with  gifts,  with  promifes,  and  prayers  : 
For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love  affairs. 
The  time  and  fit  occafion  leave  to  her, 
When  fhe  moft  aptly  can  thy  fuit  prefer. 
The  time  for  maid's  to  fire  their  lady's  blood, 
Is,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood  : 
When  all  things  at  her  wifh  can  pleafure  move  : 
Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 
Then  mirth  and  wantonnefs  to  luft  betray, 
And  fmooth  the  paffage  to  the  lover's  way. 
Troy  ftood  the  fiege,    when  fill'd  with   anxious 

care : 
One  merry  fit  concluded  all  the  war. 

If  fome  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  mind, 
Offer  thy  fervice  to  revenge  in  kind. 
Inftrud:  the  damfel  while  fhe  combs  her  hair, 
To  raife  the  choler  of  that  injur'd  fair ; 
And,  fighing,  make  her  miftrefs  underftand, 
She  has  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her  hand  : 
Than,  naming  thee,  thy  humble  fuit  prefer  ; 
And  fwear  thou  languifheft  and  dy'ft  for  her. 
Then  let  her  loft  no  time,  but  pufh  at  all : 
For  women  foon  are  rais'd,  and  foon  they  fall. 
Give  their  firft  fury  leifure  to  relent, 
They  melt  like  ice,  and  fuddenly  repent. 

T'  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  thy  fuit  advance  ! 
'Tis  a  hard  queftiori,  and  a  doubtful  chance. 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bauds  the  better  for  't ; 
Another  for  herfelf  would  keep  the  fport. 
Thy  bufinefs  may  be  further'd  or  delay'd  : 
But  by  my  counfel,  let  alone  the  maid  : 
Ev'n  though  fhe  fhould  confent  to  do  the  feat ; 
The  profit's  little,  and  the  danger  great. 
1  will  notlcad  thee  through  a  rugged  road ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  fcfe,  and  broad.  • 
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way,^ 
ay.       i 


-I 


Yet,  if  thou  fmd'ft  her  very  much  thy  friend, 
And  her  good  face  her  diligence  commend  : 
Let  the  fair  miftrefshave  thy  firft  embrace, 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 

But  this  I  will  advife,  and  mark  my  words; 
For  'tis  the  beft  advice  my  {kill  affords  : 
Jf  needs  fhou  with  the  damfel  wilt  begin, 
Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  fure  to  win  : 
For  then  the  fecret  better  will  be  kept; 
And  fhe  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  fhe's  dipt. 
Tis  for  the  fowler's  intereft  to  beware, 
The  bird  entangled  fhould  not  'fcape  the  fnare. 
The  fifh,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded  hook, 
And   fpoils   the   fport  of    all    the   neighbouring 

brook. 

But,  if  the  wench  be  thine,  fhe  makes  thy  way, 
And,  for  thy  fake,  her  miftrefs  will  betray 
Tell  all  fhe  knows,  and  all  fhe  hears  her  fay 
Keep  well  the  couniel  of  thy  faithful  fpy  : 
So  fhalt  thcu  learn  whene'er  fhe  treads  awry. 
'  All  things  the  ftations  of  their  feafons  keep  ; 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  fow  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  fr.il  >rs  for  the  feafon  ftay, 
One  to  plough  Ur.d,  and  one  to  plough  the  fea  : 
I*  i  fhould  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day. 
Then  ftop  thy  fuit,  it  hurts  not  thy  defign  : 
But  think,  another  hour  fhe  may  be  thine. 
And  when  fhe  celebrates  her  birth  at  home, 
Or  when  fhe  views  the  public  fliows  of  Rome 
Know,  all  thy  vifits  then  are  troublefome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  lea, 
For  that 's  a  boding  and  a  ftormy  day. 
Elfe  take  thy  time,  and,  when  thou  canft,  begin  ; 
To  break  a  Jewifh  fabbarh,  think  no  fin  : 
Nor  ev'n  fuperftitious  days  abftain  ; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  flain. 
Ill  omens  in  her  frowns  are  underftood  ; 
When  fhe's  in  humour,  every  day  is  good 
But  than  her  birth-day  leldom  comes  a  wo 
When  bribes    and   prefents   muft 

courfe  ; 

And  that's  a  bloody  day,  that  cofts  thy 
Be  ftanch  ;  yet  parfimony  will  be  vain  : 
The  craving  fex  will  ftiil  the  lover  drain. 
No  fkiil  can  fhift  them  off,  nor  art  remove ; 
They  will  he  begging,  when  they  know  we  love. 
The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  day, 
Who  fhall  before  thy  face  his  wares  difplay. 
To  choofe  for  her  fhe  craves  thy  kind  advice ; 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price  : 
But  when  fhe  has  her  purchafe  in  her  eye, 
She  hugs  thee  clofe,  and  kiffes  thee  to  buy. 
'Tis  what  [  want,  and  'tis  a  pen'worth  too  ; 
Jn  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you. 
If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin  ; 
No  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 
A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  fight ; 
Now  curfe  the  time  when   thou  wert  taught  to 

write. 

She  keeps  her  birth-day ;  you  muft  fend  the  cheer; 
And  fhe'il  be  born  a  hundred  times  a  year. 
With  daily  lies  fhe  dribs  the  into  coft  ; 
That  ear-ring  dropt  a  ftone,  that  ring  is  loft. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay  ; 
Whate'er  you  lend  her,  thUik  it  thrown  away, 


lay  is  goou. 
comes  a  worfe  ;  ~\ 
nuft    be    fent   off 

cofts  thy  purfe.     3 


Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  each  art, 
All  would  be  wearied  e'er  I  told  a  part. 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  they  love  begin  ; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  paffage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'ft  to  find  the  way, 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  He&or's  body  gain ; 
Nor  is  an  angry  God  invok'd  in  vain. 
With  promis'd  gifts  her  eafy  mind  bewitch ; 
For  ev'n  the  poor  in  promife  may  be  rich. 
Vain  hopes  awhile  her  appetite  will  ftay ; 
'Tis  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad  ;  but  make  her  ftill  believe 
'Twill  come,   and  that  's  the  cheapeft  way  f» 

give. 

Ev'n  barren  lands  fair  promifes  afford  ; 
But  the  lean  harvcft  cheats  the  ftarving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  firft  enjoyment,  left  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love  : 
But  get  it  gratis ;  and  fhe'il  give  thee  more, 
For  fear  of  lofing  what  fhe  gave  before. 
The  lofing  gamefter  fhakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  lofes  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  faid, 
Let  her  with  mighty  promifes  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd, 
Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herfelf  into  a  marriage- vow 
(And  every  cheat  in  love  the  Gods  allow). 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Rome  ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  o'ercome  .* 
Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  fenate  move; 
But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts ; 
Affect  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None  but  vain  fnols  to  fimple  women  preach  : 
A  learned  letter  oft  has  made  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  ftyle  your  thoughts  convey, 
And  write  fuch  things  as  prefent  you  would  fay; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  feem  to  move : 
'Tis  wit  enough,  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If  feal'd  {he  fends  it  back,  and  will  not  read, 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  bufinefs  may  fucceed. 
In  time  the  fteer  will  to  the  yoke  fubmit ; 
In  time  the  rcftiffhorfe  will  bear  the  bit. 
Ev'n  the  hard  plough-fhare  life  will  wear  away ; 
And  ftubborn  fteel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  foi't,  and  marble  hard ;  and  yet 
We  fee  foft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 
Though  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  expir'd; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanfwer'd  fhe  retain'd ; 
No  matter  ;  there's  a  point  already  gain'd  : 
For  fhe,  who  reads,  in  time  will  anfwer  too; 
Things  muft  be  left  by  juft  degrees  to  grow. 
Perhaps  fhe  writes,  but  artfwers  with  difdain^ 
And  fharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again  : 
What  fhe  requires,  {he  fears  you  {Jiould  accord; 
The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 

Meantime,  if  fhe  be  carried  in  her  chair, 
Approach,  but  do  not  feem  to  know  flic's  there. 
Speak  foftly  to  delude  the  ftanders-by  ; 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  fpeak  ambiguoufly. 
If  fauntering  in  the  portico  fhe  walk, 
Move  flowly  too  5  for  that's  a  time  for  talk ; 
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And  fomctimcs  follow,  fometimes  be  her  guide  : 
Bur,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  iide  by  i:de. 
Nor  in  the  play-houfe  let  her  lit  alone  : 
For  lhe'»  the  play-houfe  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  may'ft  f glc,  or  by  Tigris  advance 
Thy  fuit,  and  feem  to  touch  her  hand  by  chance. 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains, 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains ; 
For  ter  fweet  fake  the  lofs  of  time  defpife  ; 
Sit  while  the  fits,  ard  when  fhe  rifes  rife. 
But  drefs  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair, 
Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Leave  thofe  eifeminate  and  ufclefs  toys 
To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  folid  joys. 
Neglect  becomes  a  man  :  this  Thefeus  found  : 
Uncuri'd,uncomb'd,the  nymph  his  wifhes  crown'd. 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phsedra's  care  : 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fair. 
Be  not  too  finical ;  but  yet  be  clean  : 
And  wear  well-fafhion'd  clothe?,  like  other  men, 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul ; 
Nor  in  wide  (hoes  your  feet  too  loofely  roll. 
Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware ; 
And  let  a  fkilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 
Your  nails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even  par'd ; 
Nor  let  your  nafly  noftrils  bud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unfavory  breath,  gargle  your  throat; 
And  free  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and  goat. 
Drcfs  not,  in  fhort,  too  little  or  too  much; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  not  wholly  Dutch. 

Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites. 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  God  invites? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  infpires, 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 

Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  fhore, 
Torfaken  now  ;  and  Thefeus  lov'd  no  more: 
Loofc  was  her  gown,  diihevel'd  was  her  hair ; 
Her  bofom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare  : 
!•.* claiming,  on  the  water's  brink  {he  flood; 
1  ler  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood  ; 
i,he  {hrick.'d,  and  wept,  and  both  became  her  face  : 
J4o  pofture  could  that  heavenly  form  difgrace. 
She  beat  her  breaft  :  The  traitor's  gone,  faidfhe ; 
What  ihall  become  of  poor  forfaken  me  ? 
What  fhall  become — (he  had  uot  time  f©r  more, 
The  founding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  fliore. 
She  fwoons  for  fear,  fhe  fails  upon  the  ground ; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimalk.nian  dames  about  her  flood  ; 
And  fcudding  Satyrs  ran  before  their  God. 
fcilenus  on  his  afs  did  next  appear, 
And  held  upon  the  mane  (the  God  was  clear); 
The  drunken  fire  purfues,  the  dames  retire ; 
Sometimes  the  druuktn  dames  purfue  the  drun 
ken  fire. 

At  laft  he  topples  over  on  the  plain  ; 
The  Satyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rife  again. 
.And  now  the  God  of  wine  came  driving  on, 
High  on  hU  chaiiot.byfwift  tigers  drawn. 
1 1..r  colour,  vcicc,  and  fcnfr,  forfeok  the  fair; 
'1  hrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  fiigl 

pare, 

And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbe 
She  (hook,  like  leaves  of  corn  when  tempeftsblow, 
Or  fl^dcr  rcciis  chat  in  the  marih.es  grow 


•awn. 

the  fair ;  ~J 

iight  pre-/ 

orbear.      j 


To  whom  the  God  :  Compofe  thy  fearful  mind ; 
In  me  a  truer  huiband  thou  fhalt  find. 
With  heaven  I  will  endow  thee,  and  thy  ftar    } 
Shall  with  propitious  light  be  feen  afar, 
And  guide  on  fens  the  doubtful  mariner,  j 

He  faid,  and,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Left  the  grim  tigers  fliould  the  nymph  affright, 
His  brawny  arms  around  her  waift  he  threw 
(For  Gods,  whate'er  they  will,  with  eafe  can  do)  : 
And  fwiftly  bore  her  thence,  th'  attending  throng 
Shout  at  the  fight,  and  fing  the  nuptial  fong. 
Now  in  full  bowls  her  forrows  (he  may  deep  : 
The  bridegroom's  liquor  lays  the  bride  aflecp. 

But  thou,  when  flowing  cups  in  triumph  ride, 
And  the  lov'd  nymph  is  feated  by  thy  fide  ; 
Invoke  the  God,  and  all  the  mighty  Power*, 
That  wine  may  not  defraud  thy  genial  hours. 
Then  In  ambiguous  words  thy  fuit  prefer, 
Which  fhe  may  know  were  all  addrefl  10  her. 
In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name, 
Which  {he  may  read,  and  reading  find  the  flame. 
Then  may  your  eyes  confefs  your  mutual  fires 
(For  eyes  have  tongues,  and  glances  tell  defires). 
Whene'er  fhe  drinks,  the  firft  to  take  the  cup ; 
And,  where  fhe  laid  her  lips,  the  bleffing  fup. 
When  fhe  to  carving  does  her  hand  advance, 
Put  cut  thy  own,  and  touch  it  as  by  chance. 
Thy  fervice  ev'n  her  hufband  muft  attend 
(A  hufband  is  a  moft  convenient  friend). 
Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  higheft  place : 
And  with  thy  garland  his  dull  temples  grace. 
Whether  below  or  equal  in  degree,  "y 

Let  him  be  lord  of  all  the  company, 
And  what  he  fays,  be  fcconded  by  thee.  J 

Tis  common   to   deceive    through    friendfhip's 

name : 

But,  common  though  it  be,  'tis  flill  to  blame  : 
Thus  factors  frequently  their  truft  betray, 
And  to  themfelves  their  matters'  gains  convey. 
Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  give  o'er  ; 
Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  {tumble,  drinking  more* 
Of  drunken  quarrels  in  her  fight  beware ; 
Pot -valour  only  ferves  to  fright  the  fair, 
t-urytion  jtiftly  fell,  by  wine  oppreft, 
For  his  rude  riot  at  a  wedding-feaft. 
Sing,  if  you  have  a  voice  ;  and  {hew  your  parts 
In  dancing,  if  indued  with  dancing  arts. 
Do  any  thing  within  your  power  to  pleafe  ; 
Nay,  ev'n  affedt  a  feemingdrunkenncfs; 
Clip  every  word  ;  and  if  by  chance  you  fpeak 
Too  home,  nr  if  too  broad  a  jeft  ycu  break, 
In  your  txcufe  the  company  will  join, 
And  lay  the  fault  upon  the  force  of  wine. 
True  drunkennefs  is  fubjcd  to  offend  ; 
But  when  'tis  feigu'd,  'tis  oft  a  lover's  friend. 
Then  fafely  may  you  praife  her  beauteous  face, 
And  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  hufband  thinks  himfelf  the  man  defign'd; 
But  curie  the  cuckold  in  your  fecret  mind. 
When  all  are  rifen,  and  prepare  to  go, 
Mix  with  the  crowd,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  thy  court ; 
For  now  fhe's  in  the  vein,  and  fit  for  fport, 
Lay  baflifulnefc,  that  ruftic  virtue,  by  ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  appl}'» 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM  OVID. 


Or.  fortune's  foretop  timely  fix  thy  hold  ; 
Now  fpealc  and  fyeed  ;  for  Venus  loves  the  bold. 
No  rules  of  rhetoric  here  1  need  afford  : 
Only  begin,  and  truft  the  following  word  ; 
It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord. 

Act  well  the  lover;  let  thy  fpeech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  reprefent  thy  wound  : 
Diftruft  not  her  belief;  fhe  will  be  mov'd  ; 
All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov'd. 

Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jeft, 
And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profeft. 
For  your  own  fakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 
For  a  fergn'd  paffion  may  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries  \ve  prevail  on  womankind ; 
As  hollow  banks  by  ftreams  are  undermin'd. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are  fwect : 
Her  taper  fingers  praife,  and  little  feet. 
Such  praifes  ev'n  the  chafte  are  pleas'd  to  hear ;    , 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty  dear. 

Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  appeal 'd; 
And  flill  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferr'd. 
Praife  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  fpreads  his  train : 
Be  filcnt,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleas'd  is  the  courfer  in  his  rapid  race  ; 
Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  largely  promife,  and  devoutly  fwear  ; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  every  God  to  hear. 
Jove  fits  above,  forgiving  with  a  fmile 
The  perjuries  that  eafy  maids  beguile. 
He  fwore  to  Juno  by  the  StygJan  lake  :  "^ 

Forfworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make, 
Or  purifb.  falfehood  for  his  own  dear  fake.          J 
'  Pis  for  our  intereft  that  the  Gods  fhould  be  ; 
JLet  us  believe  them  :  I  believe,  they  fee, 
And  both  reward  and  puniih  equally. 
Not  that  they  live  above,  like  lazy  drones, 
Or  kings  below,  fupine  upon  their  thrones. 
JLead  then  your  lives  as  prefent  in  their  fight 
Be  juft  in  dealing?,  and  defend  the  right ; 
By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  opprefs  by  might. 
But  'tis  a  venial  fin  to  cheat  the  fair ; 
All  men  have  liberty  of  confcience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  defign\l ; 
*Tis  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind. 

'Tis  faid,  that  Egypt  for  nine  years  was  dry, 
Nor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  heaven  did  rain  fupply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king, 
That   flaughter'd   guefts  would  kindly  moiflure 

bring. 

The  king  rcply'd  :  On  thee  the  lot  {hall  fall ; 
Be  thou,  my  gueft,  the  facrifice  for  all. 
Thus  Phalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low, 
And  made  him  feafon  firfl  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  nature  cry, 
'Tis,  the  artificers  of  death  fhould  die. 
Thus  juflly  women  fuffer  by  deceit ; 
Tj'heir  practice  authorises  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  defires  to  grant ; 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant. 
If  tears  will  not  be  fqueez'd,  then  rub  your  eye, 
Or  'ocint  the  lids  and  feem  at  leaft  to  cry. 
Kifs,  if  you  can  :  refiftance  if  fhe  make, 

id  will  not  give  you  kiffes,  let  her  take. 
T>  fy>  y°u  naughty  man  !  are  words  of  courfe; 
she  flruggles  but  to  be  fubdued  by  force. 


Kifs  only  foft,  I  charge  you,  ar.ci  beware, 
With  your  hard  bridles  not  to  brufh  the  fair. 
He  who. has  gain'd  a  kiP-,  and  gains  110  more, 
Dcferves  to  lofe  the  bills  he  got  before. 
If  once  flic  kifs,  her  meaning  is  exprcft  ; 
'1'here  wants  but  little  pufhing  for  the  reft  : 
Which  if  thou  doft  not  gain,  by  ftrength  or  art, 
The  name  of  clown  then  fuits  with  thy  defert ; 
Tis  downright  dulnefs,  and  a  fhameful  part. 
Perhaps,  fhe  calls  it  force  ;  but,  if  fhe  fcape, 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th'  omitted  rape. 
The  fex  is  cunning  to  conceal  their  fires; 
They  would  be  forc'd  ev'n  to  their  own  defire*. 
They  feem  t'  accufe  you,  with  a  downcaft  (ight; 
But  in  their  fouls  confefs  you  did  them  right. 
Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  yet  untcuch'd  depart. 
Thank  with  their  tongues,  but  curfe  you  with 

their  heart. 

Fair  Phoebe  and  her  fitter  did  prefer 
To  their  dull  mates  the  noble  ravifher. 
What  Deidamio  did  in  days  of  yore, 
The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o'er. 
When  Venus  had  the  golden  apple  gain'd, 
And  the  juft  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtain'd  : 
When  flie  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  received, 
The  Trojaras  joyful,  while  the  Grecians  griev'd  : 
They  vow'd  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold's  caufe  : 
Achilles,  by  his  mother  wurn'd  from  war, 
Difguis'd  his  fex,  and  lurk'd  among  the  fair. 
What !  means  ^Eacides  to  fpin  and  few  ? 
With  fpear  aad  iword  in  field  thy  valour  Jhew ; 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 
Why  doft  thou  in  that  hand  the  diftaff  wield, 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  fuftain  the  fliield  i 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine, 
The  fame  the  Fates  for  Hector's  thread  affign  ? 
Brandifh  thy  falchion  in  thy  powerful  hand, 
Which  can  alone  thy  ponderous  lance  command. 
In  the  fame  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid 
Was  lodg'd,  and,  by  his  feeming  fex 
Clofe  to  her  fide  the  youthful  hero  bid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtfhip  he  began  ; 
But,  to  her  coft  fhe  found  it  was  a  man. 
'Tis    thought    Ihe    fuuggled ;     but   withal    'tis 

thought, 

Her  wifh  was  to  be  conquered,  when  {he  fought. 
For  when,  difclos'd,  and  haftening  to  the  field, 
He  laid  his  diftaff  down,  and  took  the  Ihield, 
With  tears  her  humble  fuit  fhe  did  prefer, 
And  thought  to  ftay  the  grateful  ravifher. 
She  fighs,  fhe  fobs,  {he  begs  him  not  to  part : 
And  now  'tis  nature  what  before  was  art. 
She  ftrives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain, 
And  wifhes  to  be  ravifh'd  once  again. 
This  is  the  fex  ;  they  will  not  firft  begin, 
But,  when  compell'd,  are  pleas'd  to  fuller  fin. 
Is  there,  who  thinks  that  women  firft  fhould  woo  ? 
Lay  by  thy  felf-conceit,  thou  foolifh  beau. 
Begin,  and  fave  their  modefty  the  fhame  ; 
'  Fis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame. 
Tis  decent  for  a  man  to  fpcak  his  mind ; 
They  but  expect  th'  occafion  to  be  kind. 
Afk,  chat  thou  may'ft  enjoy ;  fhe  waits  for  thtf ; 
And  on  thy  fijft  advance  depends  thy  blifs, 


al  maid  ^ 
betray'd,  ' 
iid.  3 
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Ev'n  Jove  himftif  was  forc'd  to  fue  for  love ; 
None  of  the  nymphs  did  firft  folicit  Jove. 
But  if  you  find  your  prayers  increafe  her  pride, 
Strike  fail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  fly  when  we  purfuc  ;  hut  make  delay, 
And,  when  they  fee  you  fiacken,  they  will  ftay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end  ; 
Name  not  yourfclf  her  lover,  hut  her  friend. 
How  many  ikittilh  girls  have  thus  been  caught ! 
He  prov'd  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought. 
Sailors  by  fun  and  wind  are  fwarthy  made  ; 
A  tann'd  complexion  beft  becomes  their  trade. 
'Tis  a  difgrace  for  ploughmen  to  be  fair ; 
Bluff  cheeks  they  have,  and  weather-beaten  hair. 
Th' ambitious  youth,  who  feeks  an  olive  crown, 
Is  fun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace, 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  face. 
That  colour  from  the  fair  compaflion  draws  : 
She  thinks  you  fick,  and  thinks  herfelf  the  caufe. 
Orion  wander'd  in  the  woods  for  love  :  ~) 

His  paienefs  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move ;          > 
His  ghaftly  vifage  argued  hidden  love.  J 

Nor  fail  a  night-cap  in  full  health,  to  wear ; 
Negletft  thy  drefs,  and  difcompofe  thy  hair. 
All  things  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  long  by  night,  and  fludy  to  be  pale  : 
Forfake  your  food,  refufe  your  needful  reft  ;' 
Be  miferable,  that  you  may  be  bleft. 

Shall  I  complain,  or  fhall  I  warn  you  moft  ?  T 
Faith,  truth,  and  friendfhip,  in  the  world  are/ 
loft ;  ( 

A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boaft  •  J 

Truft  not  thy  friend,  much  lefs  thy  miftrefspraift; 
If  he  believe,  thou  may'Il  a  rival  raife, 
'Tis  true,  Patroclus,  by  no  luft  milled, 
Sought  not  to  ftain  his  dear  companion's  bed. 
Nor  Pylades  Hrrmione  emhrac'd; 
Ev'n  Phxdra  to  Pirithous  fti'.l  was  chafle. 


But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  ~^e,  to  find 
Thofe  rare  examples  of  a  faithful  mind. 
The  fea  fhall  fooner  with  fwcct  honey  flow  ; 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  fin  with  guft,  we  love  by  fraud  to  gain  ; 
And  find  a  pltafure  in  our  fellow's  pain. 
From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  define! ; 
But,   would   you  ward  the    blow,    beware   yont 

friend  : 

Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin  ; 
But  from  your  bofom-friend  your  cares  begin. 

Here  I  had  ended,  but  experience  finds. 
That  fundry  women  are  of  fundrv  minds; 
With  various  crotchets  fill'd,  and  hard  to  pleafe  : 
They  therefore  mtift  be  caught  by  various  ways. 
All  things  are  not  produc'd  in  any  foil ; 
This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for  oil. 
So  'tis  in  men,  but  more  in  womankind  : 
Different  in  face,  in  manner*,  and  in  mind  : 
But  wife  men  fhift  their  fails  with  every  wind  : 
As  changeful  Proteus  vary'd  <,ft  his  fhape, 
And  did  in  lundry  forms  and  figures  'fcape  ; 
A  running  ftream,  a  ftanding  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fifh  with   harpoons,  fome  with  darts  are 

ftruck. 

Some  drawn  with  nets,  fome  hang  upon  the  hook  : 
So  turn  thyfelf ;  and,  imitating  them, 
Try  feveral  tricks^and  change  thy  flratagem. 
One  rule  will  not  for  different  ages  hula  , 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grc\v  more  old. 
Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bafhful  maid  ; 
Bread  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  an  ignorant  giri  of  learning  fpeak  ; 
She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in  Greek. 
And  hence  'th  often  feen,  the  fimple  fhim 
The  learn'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  tafk  is  done,  and  part  to  do  : 
But  here  'tis  time  to  reft  niyfclf  ur.d  you. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HOMER. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK.  OF  HOMER'S  ILIAS. 


*The  Argument. 

Chryfes,  pried  of  Apollo,  brings  prcfcnts  to  the  Grecian  princes,  to  ranfom  his  daughter  Chryfeis, 
who  was  prifoner  in  the  fleet.  Agamemnon,  the  general,  whofe  captive  and  miftrefs  the  young 
lady  was,  refufes  to  deliver,  threatens  the  venerable  old  man,  and  difmifTes  him  with  contumely. 
The  prieft  craves  vengeance  of  his  God ;  who  fends  a  plague  among  the  Greeks  :  which  occa- 
fions  Achilles,  their  great  champion,  to  fum'mon  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  :  he  encourages 
Calchas,  the  high  prieft  and  prophet,  to  tell  the  reafon,  why  the  Gods  were  fo  much  incenfed 
againft  them.  Calchas  is  fearful  of  provoking  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages  to  protect  him: 
then,  emboldened  by  the  hero,  he  accufes  the  general  as  the  caufe  of  all,  by  detaining  the  fair 
captive,  and  refufing  the  prefents  offered  for  her  ranfom.  By  this  proceeding,  Agamemnon  is 
obliged,  egainft  his  will,  to  reftore  Chryfeis,  with  gifts,  that  he  might  appeafe  the  wrath  of 
Phoebus ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Achilles,  fends  to  feize  his  flave  Brifeis. 
Achilles,  thus  affronted,  complains  to  his  mother  Thetis ;  and  begs  her  to  revenge  his  injury, 
not  only  on  the  general,  but  on  all  the  army,  by  giving  vi&ory  to  the  Trojans,  till  the  ungrate 
ful  king  became  fenfible  of  his  injuftice.  At  the  fame  time,  he  retires  from  the  camp  into  his 
fhips,  and  withdraws  his  aid  from  his  countrymen.  Thetis  prefers  her  fon's  petition  to  Jupiter, 
who  grants  her  luit.  Juno  fufpeds  her  errand,  and  quarrels  with  her  hufband  for  his  grant ; 
till  Vulcan  reconciles  his  parents  with  a  bowel  of  Nedlar,  and  fends  them  peaceably  to  bed. 


THE  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  O  Mufe,  re  found  ; 
Whofe  dire  efiedls  the  Grecian  army  found, 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Were  fent,  in  early  youth,  to  (hades  of  night  : 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made  : 
So  was  the  fovereign  will  of  Jove  obey'd  : 
From  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  ftrife  begun, 
Betwixt  Atrides'  great,  and  Thetis'  godlike  fon. 
What   Power  provok'd,   and   for  what  caufe 

relate, 

Sow'd,  in  their  breafts,  the  feeds  of  ftern  debate  : 
Jove's  and  Latona's  fon  his  wrath  exprels'd, 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  prieft, 
Again  ft  the  king  of  men  ;  who,  fwoln  with  pride, 
Rcfus'd  his  prefents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 


For  this  the  God  a  fwift  contagion  fpread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 

For  venerable  Chryfes  came  to  buy, 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  liberty. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  flood ; 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  enfigns  of  his  God  : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head  ;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  fceptre  of 

command. 

His  fuit  was  common  ;  but  above  the  reft, 
To  both  the  brother  princes  thus  addrefs'd  : 

Ye  fons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Grecian  powers, 
So  may  the  Gods  who  dw  ell  in  heavenly  bowers 
Succeed  your  fiege,  accord  the  vows  you  make, 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take  j 
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So,  by  tlieir  iiappy  conduft,  may  you  come 
"With  conqueft  back  to  your  fweet  native  home ; 
As  you  receive  the  ranfom  which  I  bring 
(Refpecling  Jove  and  the  far-fhooting  king), 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  deiire  ; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  fire. 

With  fhouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  fet  the  damfel  free. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  fury  burn'd ; 
And,  haughty,  thefe  opprobrious  words  return'd  : 
Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  fight, 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight : 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdifted  ftrand,  ~) 

J,cft  not  that  idle  fceptre  in  thy  hand,     [{land.  £ 
Nor  thy  God's  crown,  my  vow'd  revenge  with-j 
Hence,  on  thy  life  :  the  captive  maid  is  mine  ; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  I  will  refign  : 
Mine  (he  fhall  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  confum'd  her  prime. 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  fhe  fhall  attend  ; 
And,  having  firft  adorn'd  it,  late  afccnd  t 
This,  for  the  night ;  by  day,  the  web  and  loom,"} 
And  homely  houfhold-taflc,  fhall  be  her  doom,  f 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her  fweet  na-  f 
tive  home.  3 

He  faid  :  the  helplefs  prieft  reply'd  no  more. 
But  fped  his  fteps  along  the  hoarfe  refounding 

fhore : 

Silent  he  fled  ;  fecure  at  length  he  flood, 
Devoutly  cur»'d  his  foes, and  thus  invok'd  his  God: 

O  fourcc  of  facred  light,  attend  my  prayer, 
God  with  the  filver  bow  and  golden  hair  ; 
Whom  Chryfa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys, 
And  whofc  broad  eye  their  happy  foil  furveys ; 
If,  Smintheus,  I  have  pour'd  before  thy  flirine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine, 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid, 
Hear,  and  my  juft  revenge  propitious  aid.  • 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy  fhafts  atteft 
How  much  thy  power  is  injur'd  in  thy  prieft. 

He  pray'd,  and  Phoebus, hearing,  urg'd  his  flight, 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus'  height ; 
Hii  quiver  o'er  his  ample  fhoulders  threw  ;  [flew. 
His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
Black  as  a  ftormy  night,  he  rang'd  around 
The  tents,  and  compafs'd  the  devoted  ground. 
Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  fump- 

ters  fent : 

Th*  eflay  of  rage,  on  faithful  dogs  the  next ; 
And  lad,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix'd. 
The  God  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  kill'd, 
Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  fill'd ; 
The  tenth,  Achille«,  by  the  Queen's  command, 
Who  bears  heavens  awful  fceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  fummon'd  :  for  the  Goddefs  griev'd 
Her  favour'd  hoft  Ihould  pcrifh  unreliev'd. 

The  kings  aflembled,  foon  their  chief  inclofe  ; 
Then  from  his  feat  the  Goddef*  born  arofe, 
And  thus  undaunted  fpoke  :   What  now  remains, 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watery  plains, 
And,  wandering  homeward,  feek  our  fafety  hence, 
In  flight  at  ieaft,  if  we  can  find  defence  ? 
finch  woes  at  once  encompafs  us  about, 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  fword  without. 


Confult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th'  event :  *} 
And  whence  thefe  ills,  arid  what  the  Gods  intent,  f 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore ;  for  dreams  from  C 

Jove  are  feut.  3 

What  want  of  offer'd  victims,  what  offence 
In  facl  committed  could  the  Sun  incenle, 
To  deal  his  deadly  fhafts  ?  What  may  remove 
His  fettled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love  ? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils ;  [fpoils. 
Aud  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with  our 

Thus  to  the  king  of  men  the  hero  fpoke, 
Then  Calchas  the  defir'd  occafion  took : 
Calchas  the  facred  feer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  prefent  and  the  paft ;  and  things  to  come 

foreknew. 

Supreme  of  augurs,  who  by  Phcebus  taught, 
The  Grecian  powers  to  Troy's  deftrutflion  brought. 
Skill'd  in  the  fecret  caufes  of  their  woes, 
The  reverend  prieft  in  graceful  aft  arole  : 
And  thus  befpoke  Pelides  :  Care  of  Jove, 
Favour'd  of  all  th'  immortal  Powers  above ; 
Wouldft  thou   the  feeds  deep-fovvn   of  mifchief 

know, 

And  why,  provok'd  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ? 
Plight  firft  thy  faith,  inviolably  true, 
To  fave  me  from  thole  ills,  that  may  enfue. 
For  I  fhall  tell  ungrateful  trurhs,  to  thofe 
Whofe  boundlefs  powers  of  life  and  death  difpofe» 
And  fovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  ftate, 
Forgive  not  thofe  whom  once  they  mark  for  hate  ; 
Ev'n  though  th'  offence  they  feemingly  digeft, 
Revenge,  like  embers  rak'd,  within  their  brtafl, 
Burfts  forth  in  flames ;  whofe  unrt-fifted  power 
Will  ftize  th'  unwary  wretch,  and  foou  devour. 
Such,  and  no  lefs  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The   fum  of  things  j   and  whom  my  tongue  of 

force  offends. 

Secure  me  then  from  his  forefeen  intent, 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  valour  may 

prevent. 

To  this  the  ftern  Achilles  made  reply  : 
Be  bold  ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely, 
To  fpeak  what  Phcebus  has  infpir'd  thy  foul 
For  common  good  ;  and  fpeak  without  control. 
His  Godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  fwear, 
That  while  my  noftrils  draw  this  vital  air, 
None  fhall  prefume  to  violate  thofe  bands  ;         J 
Or  touch  thy  perfon  with  unhallow'd  hands  : 
Ev'n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands.     J 

At  this,  reluming  heart,  the  prophet  (aid : 
Nor  hetacomb  unflain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  contagion  bring, 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  King  ; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  refift, 
Affronts  the  Godhead  in  his  injur'd  prieft  : 
He  keeps  the  damfels  captive  in  his  chain,     [vain* 
And  prefents  are  refus'd,  and  prayers  prefert'il  ir*. 
For  this  th'  avenging  Power  employs  his  darts  ; 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts ; 
Thus  will  perfift,  relentlefs  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  flave  be  render'd  to  her  fire  : 
And  ranfom-free  reftor'd  to  his  abode, 
With  lacrifice  to  reconcile  the  God  : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton'd  by  prayer,  may  ceafe 
His  vengeance  juftly  vow'd,  and  give  the  peace. 
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?  Thus  having  faid,  he  fate  :  .thus  anfwer'd  then, 
Upftarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men, 
I^is  breaft  with  fury  fill'd,  his  eyes  with  fire  ; 
Which  rolling  round,  he  (hot  in  fparkles  odt  the  fire  : 
Augur  of  ill,  whofe  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  prieftly  curfe,  or  boding  f^und; 
For  not  one  blefs'd  event  foretold  to  me  - 
Pafs'd  through  that  mouth,  ox  pal's'd  unwillingly. 
And  now  thou  doft  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
By  pra&ice  harden'd  in  thy  flandering  trade. 
Obtending  heaven,  for  whate'cr  ills  befal  ; 
Andfputtering  under  fpecious  names  thy  gall. 
Now  Phoebus  is  provok  d,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  prieft  profan'.d,  and  I  the  caufe  : 
Since  I  detain  a  flave,  my  fovereign  prize  ; 
And  facred  gold,  your  idol-god,  defpife. 
1  love  her  well  :  and  well  her  merits  claim, 
To  ftand  preferr'd  before  my  Grecian  dame  : 
Not  Clytemneftra's  felf  in  beauty's  bloom     '    .  ,  , 
More  charm'd,  or  better  ply'd  the  various  loom  : 
Mine  is  the  maid  ;  and  brought  in  happy  h«ur, 
"With  every  houmold  grace  adorn'd,  to  blefs  my 

nuptial  bower. 

Yet  (hall  (he  be  reftor'd  ;  fince  public  good  ,  ^ 
For  private  intereft  ough£  not  to  be  withftood,  > 
To  fave  th'  effufion  of  my  people's  blood.  j 

But  right  requires,  if  I.refign  my  own, 
I  (hould  not  fuffer  for  your  fakes  alone  ; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd, 
And  by  your  common  fuffrage  have  qbtain'd. 
The  flave  without  a  ranfom  fhall  be  fent  : 
It  refts  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent. 
.-  ,  To  this  the  fierce  Theffalian  prince  reply'd  : 
Q  firft  in  power,  but  palling  all  in  pride,      .   ,     . 
Griping,  and  ftill  tenacious  of  thy.  hold,      [foul'd, 


thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,,  though  largely 
fchould  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before, 
And  with  their  lofs  thy  facrilege  reftore.? 
tVhate'er  by  force  of  arms  the  foldier  got, 
1)  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot  : 
"Which  to  refume,  were  both  unjuft  and  bafe  ; 
Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a  fervjle  race. 
But  this  we  can  :  if  Saturn's  fon  beftow^f 
The  fack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  prom  i  lie  owes  • 
Then  (hall  the  conquering  Greeks  thy  lofs  reftore, 
And  with  large  intertft  make  th'  advantage  more. 

To  this  Atrides  anfwer'd  :  Though  thy  boaft 
A  flumes  the  foremoft  name  of  all  ou,r  hoft, 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine^ 
Control'd  by  thee,  I  tamely  fhould  refign. 
Shall  I  releaie  the  prize  I  gain'd  by  right, 
Jn  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight, 
While  thou  detain'ft  Brifeis  in  thy  bands, 
By  prieftly  glofling  on  the  God's  commands  ? 
Refolve  on  this,  (a  fhort  alternative) 
Quit  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  give  j 
Elte  I,  allure  ihy  foul,  by  fovereign  right 
Will  feize  rhy  captive  in  thy.  own  defpight. 
Or  from  ftout  Ajax,  or  UlyiFes,  bear 
*"hat  other  prize  my  fancy  fhall  prefer  :.  . 

ien  foftly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain,  ' 

ige  as  you  pleafe,  you  (hall  reftft  in  vain. 
But  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place  ; 
To  things  of  greater  moment  let  us  pafs, 
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d  the  fair,    ( 
le  pomp  gff* 


A  fhip  to  fail  the  facred  foas  prepare  ; 
Proud  in  her  trim  :  and  put  on  board 
With  facrifice  and  gifts,  and  all  tht 

prayer. 

The  crew  well  chofen3  the  command  (hall  be 
In  Ajax  ;  or  it"  other  I  decree,  V 

In  Greta's  king,  or  Ithacus,or  if  I  pleafe  in  thee  :  » 
Moft  fif  thyfclf.to  fee  perform/' d  th'  intent  ^ 
For  which  my  p.riforuT  from  my  fight  is  fcnt ;  (_ 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care)  that  Phuebus  mayT 
•  •  relent  .;  j 

At  this  Achilles  mlFd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fis'd  on  the  king  aflcant ;  and  thus  replies  : 
O,  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 
Whole  thoughts  are  center'd  oa  thyfelf  alone, 
Advanc'd  . to  fuvereign  fway,  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  likq  abject  Hayes  to  treat  thy  friends. 
What  Greek  is  he,  chat,  urg'd  by  thy  command, 
Againft  the  Trojan  troops  will  Jift;  his  hand  i 
Not  I  :   nor  fuch  eaforc'd  re(j>»iit  I  owe  ; 
Nor  Pergantus  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 
What. wrong  from  Troy  remote  could  I  fuftain,  "> 
To  leave  my  fruitful  foil  and  happy  rtign,   .         £ 
And  plough  the  furge.s  of  the  .ftormy.main  ?        j 
Thee,  frontlefy  man,  we  follow'd  from  afar  ; 
Thy  inftruments,  of  .death,  and  tools  of  war. 
Thine  is  the  triumph  ;  ours  the  toil  alone  : 
We  bear  the^  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee  on 

.    the  throne.  .- 

For  thee  we  fall  in  fight ;  for  thee  redrefs 
Thy  baffled  brother  ;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece. 
And  now  thou  threaten'ft  with  unjuft  decree, 
To  punifh.thy  affronting  heaven,  on  me. 
To  feize  the  prize  which  I  fb  dearly  bought ; 
By  comrrion  fuffra^e  given v  confirm'd  by  lot. 
Mean  match  to  thirre  :  for  ft  ill  above  the  reft 
Thy  hook'd  rapacious  hands  ufurp  the  beft. 
Though  mine  are  ft. -it  in  fight,  to  force  the  preys 
And  laft  fuftain  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give  j 
Nor  murmuring  take  the  little  I  receive. 
Yet  ev'n  tjhis  ljttle,thou,  who  wouldft  engrofs 
The  whole,  infatia^e,  envy'ft  as  thy  lofs. 
Know,  then, .for  Phthia  fix'd  is  my  return  :        "j) 
Better  at  home  njy  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn,   .    .  > 
Than  from  an  equal  here  fuftain  the  public  fcorn.  ) 
The  king,  whole  brows  with  flriiiing  gold  were 

bound, 
Who  faw  his  throne  with  fcepter'd  Caves  encom- 

pafs'd  round, 

Thus  anfwer'd  ftefn  :.  Go,  at  thy  pleafure,  go  : 
We  need  not  fuch  a  friend,  nor  fear  we  fuch  a  foe. 
There  will  n<>t  want. to  follow,  me  in  fight  : 
Jove  will  afllft,  and  Jove  aflVrt  my  right. 
liiU  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  leaft  at  my  command,  and  moft  my  foe. 
Debates,  diffenfions  uproars,  are  thy  joy  ; 
Provok'd  with -ut  offence,  and  pnrftis'd  todeftroy. 
Strength  is  of  brutes  and  not  thy  boaft  al->ne  ; 
At  leaft  'tis  lent  from  heaver. ;  and  not  thy  own. 
Fly  then,  ill-manner'd,  to  ;hy  native  land, 
And  there  thy  ant-born  Myrmid  ns  command. 
But  n.ark  this  menace  ;  lincc  1  muft  ref?gn 
My  black-ey'd  maid,  to  pleafe  the  Powers  divine  : 
A  a 
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(  A  well  rigg'd  veffcl  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charge,  commanded  by  my  friends,) 
The  {hip  fhaJl  waft  her  to  her  wifli'd  abode,    [God. 
Full  fraught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  far-fhouting 
This  thus  difpatch'd,  I  owe  myfelf  the  care, 
My  fame  and  injur'd  honour  to  repair  : 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  defpight, 
This  hand  (hall  ravifh  thy  pretended  right. 
Brifcis  fhall  be  mine,  and  thou  fhalt  fee,  ~\ 

What  odds  of  awful  power  I  have  on  thee  :        / 
That  others  at  thy  coll  may  learn  the  difference  f 
of  degree.  j 

At  this  th'  impatient  hero  fotirly  fmil'd : 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bofom  boil'd. 
And,  juflled  by  two  tides  of  equal  fway, 
Stood,  for  a  while,  fufpended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reafon,  and  his  rage  untam'd ; 
One  whifper'd  foft,  and  one  aloud  reclaim'd  : 
That  only  counfel'd  to  the  fafer  fide  ; 
This  to  the  fword,  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 
Unpunifh'd  to  fupport  th'  affront  was  hard  : 
Nor  eafy  was  th'  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But  foon  the  thirft  of  vengeance  fir'd  his  blood  : 
Half  (hone  his  faulchion,  and  half  fheath'd  it  flood. 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 
Commifiion'd  by  th'  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Defcendedfwift  (the  white  arm'd  Queen  was  loath 
The  fight  fhould  follow;  for  (he  favour'd  both)  : 
Juft  as  in  ait  he  ftood,  in  clouds  enfhrin'd, 
Her  hand  fhe  faflen'd  on  his  hair  behind  ; 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  fhe  drew  ; 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  confefs'd  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  fuperior  force,  he  turn'd  his  eyes 
Aghafl  at  firft,  and  flupid  with  furprile  : 
But  by  her  fparkling  eyes," and  ardent  look, 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  he  thusbefpoke  : 

Com'ft  thou,  Ccleflial,  to  behold  my  wrongs  ? 
To  view  the  vengeance  which  to  crimes  belongs 

Thus  he.  The  blue-ey'd  Goddefs  thus  rejoin'd  ; 
I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
If  reafon  will  refume  her  fovereign  fway, 
And,  fent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
Equal  (he  loves  you  both,  and  I  protedl : 
Then  give  thy  guardian  Gods  their  due  refpect  ; 
And  ceafe  contention  ;  be  thy  words  fevere, 
Sharp  as  he  merits  :  but  the  fword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  already  wings  her  way, 
When  he  his  dire  affront  fhall  dearly  pay  : 
When  the  proud  king  fhall  fue,  with  treble  gain, 
To  quit  thy  lofs,  and  conquer  thy  difdain. 
Jiut  thou,  fecure  of  my  unfailing  word, 
Compofe  thy  fwelling  foul,  and  fheath  the  fword. 

The   youth   thus   anfwer'd  mild ;   Aufpkioug 

Maid, 

Heaven's  will  be  mine,  and  your  commands  obey'd. 
The  Gods  are  juft,  and  when,  fubduing  fenfe, 
We  ferve  their  Powers,  provide  the  recompence. 
He  Lid  ;  with  furly  faith  believ'd  her  word, 
And  in  thelhcath,  reluctant,  plung' d  the  fword. 
Her  meffagc  done,  flic  mounts  the  blefs'd  abodes, 
And  mix'd  among  the  fenate  of  the  .Gods. 

At  her  departure  hit  difdain  rerurn'd, 
The  fire  fhe  ianu'd,  with  greater  furylnirn'd; 
Humbling  -within,  tiil  thus  it  foind  a  vent  : 
Daftard,  and  diunkard,  mean  and  iuiolcnt : 


Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  mighf, 

In  threats  the  foremoft,  but  the  lag  in  fight } 

When  didft  thou  thruft  amid  the  mingled  preafe 

Content  to  hid  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 

Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  foul ; 

'  Fis  death  to  fight ;  but  kingly  to  control. 

Lord-like  at  eafe,  with  arbitrary  power, 

To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

Thefe,  traitor,  are  thy  talents ;  fafer  far 

Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 

Nor  couldfl  thou  thus  have  dar'd  the  common  hate, 

Were  not  their  fouls  as  abject  as  their  ftate. 

But,  by  this  fceptre,  folcmnly  I  fwear, 

(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch 

fhall  bear, 

Torn  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  thofe 
Who  laws  difpenfe,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppofe) 
That  when  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid, 
No  gift  fhall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  perfuade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corps  to  flrow  the  field, 
Then  fhalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride ;  and  late  confcfs 
My  wrong  repented,  when  'tis  paft  redrefs. 
He  faid  :  and  with  difdain,  in  open  view, 
Againfl  the  ground  his  golden  fceptre  threw  ; 
Then  fate  :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  burn'd, 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnafhing  grinders  churn'd. 

But  from  his  feat  the  Pylian  prince  arofe, 
With  reafoning  mild,  their  madnefs  to  compofe  : 
Words,  fvveet  as  honey,  from  his  mouth  diflili'd ; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill'd ; 
And  now  began  the  third  ;  unbroken  yet : 
Once  fam'd  for  courage,  flill  in  council  great. 

What  worfe,  he  faid,  can  Argos  undergo, 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  foe, 
Than  thefe  diftemper'd  heats  ?  If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  intereft  difunites ! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increased, 
And  let  thefe  youthful  paflions  be  reprels'd  : 
I  fiourifh'd  long  before  your  birth  ;  and  then 
Liv'd  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  thefe  dim  eyes  fhall  e'er  behold  again. 
Ceneus  and  Dryas,  and,  excelling  them, 
Great  Thefcus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Polypheme. 
With  thefe  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  waru 
Their  dangers  to  divide  ;  their  fame  to  fhare. 
Nor  idle  flood  Avith  unaffifting  hands,          [bands, 
When  falvage   beads,  and  men's   more   ialvagc 
Their  virtuous  toil  fubdu'd  :  yet  thofe  I  fway'd, 
Wirh  powerful  fpeech  :  I  fpoke,  and  they  obey'd. 
If  fuch  as  thofe  my  counfels  could  reclaim, 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminifh'd  name. 
Shall  loie-of  luftre,  by  fubjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  expericnc'd  age. 
Thou,  king  of  men,  ftretch  not  thy  fovereign  fway 
Beyond. the  bounds  free  fubjects  can  obey  : 
But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  rejoice, 
Atchiev'd  in  arms,  allow'd  by  public  voice. 
Nor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  his  power  contend, 
Before  whofe  throne,  ev'n   kings  their  lower'd 

fceptrts  bend. 

The  head  of  action  he,  and  thou  the  hand, 
Matchlefs  thy  force;  but  mightier  his  command  : 
Thou  firft,  O  king,  releafe  the  rights  of  fway  ; 
Power,  fclf-rcftraiu'd,  the  people  beft  obey. 


'   U    . 

hen      ^ 
lin.       J 
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;Ban&!ans  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  fource  ; 
:  Command  thyfclf,  whom  no  commands  can  force. 
The  ion  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  hoft ,  [loft. 

Is  worth  our  care  to  keep  ;  nor  fhall  my  prayers  be 

Thus  Ncftor  faid,  and  ccas'd  :   Atrides  broke 
His  filence  next ;  hut  ponder* d  e'er  he  fpoke. 
Wife  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey, 
But  this  proud  man  afFe&s  imperial  fway. 
Controling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  ftate, 
His  will  is  law  ;  and  what  he  wills  is  fate. 
The  Gods  have  given  him  flrength  :  but  whence 

the  ftile 
Of  lawlef's  power  aflum'd,  or  licence  to  revile  ? 

Achilles  cut  him  fhort ;  and  thus  reply'd  : 
My  worth,  allow'd  in  words,  is  in  effedt  deny'd. 
For  who  but  a  pokron,  poffefs'd  with  fear, 
Such  haughty  infolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  thy  flaves  :  my  freehorn  foul  difdains 
A  tyrant's  curb;  and  reftiff  breaks  the  reins. 
7'ake  this  along  ;  that  no  difpute  fliall  rife 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravifli'd  prize  : 
But  {he  executed,  as  unworthy  Orife, 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thce  dare  not,  on  thy  life, 
Touch  aught  of  mine  befide,  by  lot  my  due, 
But  (land  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view  : 
This  fauchion,  elfe,  not  hitherto  withftood, 
Thefe  hoftile  fields  fhall  fatten  with  thy  blood. 

He  laid ;  and  rofe  the  firft  :  the  council  broke  ; 
And  all  their  grave  confults  diffolv'd  in  fmoke. 

The  royal  youth  retir'd,  on  vengeance  bent, 
Patroclus  follow'd  Client  to  his  tent. 

Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  velfcl  ftofes ; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chofen  oars  : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  (hooter  God, 
Within  her  hollow  fides  the  facrifice  he  ftow'd  : 
Chryfeis  laft  was  fet  on  board  ;  whofe  hand       ~) 
ylyfTes  took,  intrufted  with  command  :  / 

They  plow  the  liquid  feas,  and  leave  the  leffening  f 
land.  J 

,    Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boaft, 
Bade  purify  the  fun-polluted  hoft. 
With  perfe<5|:  hecatombs  the  God  they  grac'd  ;    • 
Whofe  offer'd  entrails  in  the  main  were  caft. 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  On  altars  lie  ; 
And  clouds  of  favory  flench  involve  the  Iky. 
Thefe  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  defign'd 
For  {hew  ;  but  ha'rbour'd  vengeance  in  his  mind  : 
Till  holy  malice,  longing  for  a  vent, 
At  length  difcover'd  his  conceal'd  intent. 
Talthybius,  and  Eurybates  the  juft, 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  miniftcrs  of  truft, 
He  call'd,  and  thus  befpoke  :  Hafte  hence  your 

way  : 

And  From  the  Goddefs-born  demand  his  prey. 
If  yielded,  bring  the  captive  :  if  deny'd, 
The  king  (fo  tell  him)  {hall  chaftife  his  pride  : 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  perfon  come, 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  jv.ftify  his  doom. 

This  hard  command  unwilling  they  obey,      "1 

And  o'er  the  barren  ftiore  purfue  their  way,       f 

•  Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp  the  fierce  Thef-  f 

falians  lay.  J 

Their  fovereign  feated  on  his  chair,  they  find;   T 

:  His  ptnfive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin'd, 

And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  m  his  mind.     3 
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With  gloomy  looks  he  fa%v  them  entering  in 
Without  falute  :   nor  durft  they  firft  begin, 
Fearful  of  rafh  offence  and  death  forefeen. 
He  foon,  the  caufe  divining,  clear'd  his  brow  ; 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  fpeech  allow. 

Interpreters  of  Gods  and  Men,  be  bold  : 
Awful  your  character,  and  uncontrol'd, 
Howe'er  unpleafing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king. 
You  come,  I  know,  my  captive  to  demand; 
Patroclus,  give  her  to  the  herald's  hand. 
But  you,  authentic  witnefles  I  bring, 
Before  the  Gods,  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  my  manifcft  :  that  never  more 
This  hand  fnall  combat  on  the  crooked  {hore  : 
No,  let  the  Grecian  powers,  opprefs'd  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perifli  in  their  tyrant's  fight. 
Blind  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  mifled, 
He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  his  people's  head. 
Forc'd  from  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend^' 
And  hisinfulted  camp  from  fcjs  defend. 
He  faid  ;  and  foon  obeying  his  intent, 
Patroclus  brought  Brifeis  from  her  tent ; 
Then  to  th'  intrufted  mefiengers  refign'd  : 
She  wept,  and  often  caft  her  eyes  behind  :  [thencej 
Forc'd  from   the  man   (he  lov'd :   they  led  her 
Along  the  Ihore,  a  prifoner  to  their  piince. 

Sole  on  the  barren  fands  the  fuftering  chief 
Roar'd  out  for  anguilh,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. 
Caft  on  his  kindred  feas  a  flormy  look, 
And  his  upbraided  mother  thus  befpoke  :   " 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  fhort-liv'd  Ion, 
Since  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my  fmall  remains  of  breath  with  fame, 
Why  loads  he  this  imbitter'd  life  with  fhame  ? 
Suffering  his  king  of  men  to  force  my  {lave, 
Whom,  well  deferv'd  in  war,  the  Grecians,  gave. 

Set  by  old  Ocean's  fide  the  Goddefs  heard  ; 
Then  from  the  facr.e'd  deep  her  head  fhe  rear'd : 
Rofe  like  a  morning-mift  ;  and  thus  begun 
To  focth  the  forrovvs  of  her  plaintive  Ion. 
Why  cries  my  Care,  and  why  conceals  his  fmart  ? 
Let  thy  affli&ed  parent  {hare  her  part. 

Then,  fighing  from  the  bottom  of  his  breaft, 
To  the  Sea-Goddefs  thus  the  Goddefs-born  ad- 

drefs'd: 

Thou  know'ft  my  pain,  which  telling  but  recals : 
By  force  of  arms  we  raz'd  the  Theban  wails; 
The  ranfack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  fpoils ; 
Equal  we  fhar'd  them  ;  but  before  the  reft, 
The  proud  Prerogative  had  feiz'd  the  beft. 
Chryfeis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Chryfeis  rofy-cheek'd,  %vith  charming  eye?. 
Her  fire,  Apollo's  prieft,  arriv'd  to  buy, 
With  pfofFer'd  gifts  of  price,  his  daughters  liberty* 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  ftood, 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  enfigns  of  his  God  : 

as  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one,  his  fceptre 

of  command. 

Ills  fuit  was  common,  but  above  the  reft 
To  both  the  brother  princes  was  addrefs'd. 
With  fnouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  agree 
To  take  the  gifts;  to  ft't  the  prifoner  free, 
A  a  ij 
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Not  fo  the  tyrant,  who  with  fcorn  the  prieft 

Receiv'd,  and  with  opprobrious  words  difmifs'd. 

The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid, 

For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  pray'd  : 

The  Godhead  gave  a  favourable  ear, 

And  granted  ail  to  him  he  held  fu  dear  ; 

In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  fhafts  he  fped; 

And  heaps  on  heaps  of  flaughter'd  Greeks  lay  dead, 

While    round  the   camp   he  rang'd :    at  length 

arofe 

A  fcer  who  well  divin'd  ;  and  durft  difclofe 
The  fource  of  all  our  ills  :  I  took  the  word; 
And  urg'd  the  ficred  Have  to  be  reftor'd, 
The  God  appeas'd  :  the  fwelling  monarch  ftorm'd : 
And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,he  fince  performed: 
The  Greeks,  'tis  true,  their  rum  to  prevent, 
Have  to  the  royal  prieft  his  daughter  fent; 
But  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came, 
And  feiz'd,  by  his  cbmmand,  my  captive  dame, 
By  common  fuffrage  given  ;  but,  thou^  be  won. 
]f  in  thy  power,  t'  avenge  thy  injur'd  ]lbn  : 
Afcend  the  ikies  ;  aiid  fupplicating  mnve 
Thy  juft  complaints,  to  cloud-compelling  Jov«. 
If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  haft  wrought 
A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thought, 
Urge  him  by  that :  for  often  haft  thou  faid 
Thy  power  was  once  not  ufelefs  in  his  aid, 
When  he,  who  hi<jh  above  the  higheft  reigns, 
Surpris'd  by  traitor  Gods,  was  bound  in  chains. 
When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd, 
And  hib  blue  brother  of  the  feas  confpir'd, 
Thou  freed'ft  the  fovereign  of  unworthy  bands, 
Thou  brought'ft  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hauds, 
(So  call'd  in  heaven,  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terreflrial  name  ^Egeon  know  : 
Twice  ftronger  than  his  fire,  who  fat  above 
Affcffor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.) 
The  Gods,  difmay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durft  their  unaccomplished  crime  purfue. 
That  a&ion  to  his  grateful  mind  recal ; 
Jhmbrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footftool  fall : 
That  new,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes  ; 
I,et  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  camp  enclofe  : 
Ours  bratcn  to  the  fhore,  the  fiege  forfake  ; 
And  what  their  king  deferves,  with  him  partake. 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  coft, 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  loft. 

To  whora.the  Mother-goddefs  thus  rcply'd, 
fiigh'd  e'er  fhe  ipokc,  and  while  iue  fjpeke  Ihe 

try'd : 

Ah,  wretched  me  !  by  Fates  avcrfe,  decreed, 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed  ! 
Did  envious  heaven  not  otherwife  ordain,  -^ 

hafe  in  thy  hollow  fhips  thou  ihouldft  remain  ;   v 
Xsor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again.  ^ 

But  now  thy  planet  fheds  his  poiforious  rays 
And  fhort,  and  full  of  furrow  are  thy  days. 
^or  what  remains,  to  heaven  I  will  afcend, 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne  thy  fuit  aommcnd. 
Tiii  then,  fecure  in  fhips,  abftain  from  fight ; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy  fpight. 
For  yefterday  the  court  of  heaven  with  Jove 
Remov'd  :  'tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  Gods  their  folemn  revels  keep, 
And  <juaff  iviili  biawclvfs  Ethiops  in  the  Jeep. 


Return'd  from  thence,  to  heaven  my  flight  I  fake. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providence  awake. 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  fuppliant  to  the  fire, 
Doubt  not  I  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy  defire. 

She  faid  r  and  parting  left  him  on  the  place, 
Swoln  with  difila<N,  refenting  his  difgrace  : 
Revengeful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind, 
He  wept  for  anger,  and  for  love  he  piii'd. 
Meantime  with  profpero'us  gales  Ulyffes  brought 
The  flave,  and  fhip  with  facrifices  fraught, 
To  Chryfa's  port;  where,  entering  with  the  tide, 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  ply'd  ; 
Furl'd  every  fail,  and  drawing  down  the  maft, 
His  veffel  moor'd,  and  made  with  hanlfers  faft. 
Descending  on  the  plain,  afhore  they  bring 
The  hecatomb,  to  pleafe  the  fhooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulyffes  led,  and  thus  befpoke  her  fire  : 

Reverenc'd  be  thou,  and  be  thy  God  ador'd ; 
The  king  of  men  thy  daughter  has  reftor'd, 
And  fent  by  me  with  prefents  and  with  prayer  ; 
He  recommennds  him  to  thy  pious  care, 
That  Phoebus  at  thy  fuit  his  wrath  may  ceafe, 
And  givt;  the  penitent  offenders  peace. 

Htr  faid,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's  hands, 
Who  giad  receiv'd  her,  free  from  fervile  bands. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  fober  grace, 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place ; 
Then  waih'd,  and  took  the  cakes ;  while  Chryfe* 

flood 
With  hands  upheld)  and  thus  invok'd  his  God : 

God  of  the  filver  bpw,  whofe  eyes  furvey 
The  facred  Cilia,  thou  whofe  awful  fway 
Chryfa  the  blefs'd,  and  Tenedos,  obey, 
Now  hear,  a*  thou  before  my  prayer  haft  heard, 
Againft  the  Grteians  and  their  prince  preferred  : 
Once  thou  haft  honour'd,  honour  once  again 
Thy  prieft  ;  nor  let  his  fecond  vows  be  vain  ; 
But  from  th*  afflicted  hoft,  and  humbled  prince, 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  ceaie  thy  peftilence. 
Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  difdain, 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  refpir'd  again. 

Now   when   the  lolcmn  rites  of  prayer  were 

pa  ft, 

Their  falted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  caft  : 
Then  turning  back,  the  facrifice  they  fped, 
The-fatted  oxen  flew,  and  ficVd  the  dead; 
Chopp'd   off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre- 

par'd 

T*  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 
Sweet-breads    and    collops    were    with    fkcweis 

pri.k'd 

About  the  fides,  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  prieft  with  holy  hands  was  feen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approachM  the  fire;  and  as  it  Iwrn'd, 
On  five  fharp  broachcrs  rank'd,  the  roaft  they 

tnrn'.d.' 

Thefe  morfels  ftay'd  their  flomachs;  then  the  reft 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  fcaft ; 
Which  drawn  and  f«.  rv'd,  their  hunger  they  ap- 

peafe 
With  favory  meat,  and  fet  their  minds  at  eafe. 

Now  when  the  ragfof  taring  was  repell'd, 
The  boys  with  gcn-.-rous  vvine/ihe  goblcu  fiiiM* 
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Tta  F-* 'ft  libations  to  the  Gods  they  ponr ; 
kArd  then  with  longs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch  !    Till  day  to  night  they  bring, 
With  hymns  and  paeans  to  the  bowyer  king. 
At  fun-iet  to  their  (hip  they  make  return, 
jknd  fnore  fecure  on  decks  till  rofy  morn. 
The  fties  wirh  dawning  day  were  purpled  o'er. 
•Awah'd,  with  labouring  oars  they  leave  the  ihorc. 
The  Power  appeas'd,  with  winds  fuffic'd  the  fail ; 
The  bc.lving  canvas  flouted  with  the  gale: 
The  waves  ind;gnant  roar  with  furly  pride, 
^And  prefs  again  ft  the  fides,  and  beaten  off,  divide. 
!They  cut  the  foamy  way,  with  force  impel!1  d 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  held  ; 
Then  hauling  on  the  ftraod,  their  galley  moor, 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked  fhore. 
Meantime  the  Goddefs-born  in  fecret  pin'd, 
Nor  vifited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  council  join'd; 
But  keeping  ciofe,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant'*  head, 
And  wifh'd  for  bloody  wars  and  mortal  wound?, 
And  of  the  Greeks  opprefs'd  in  fight  to  hear  the 

dying  found  E.  ; 

Now  when  twelve  days  complete  had  run  their 

race, 
The  Gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belonging 

to  their  place. 

Jov«  at  their  head  afcending  from  the  fea  : 
A  fhoal  of  puny  Powers  attend  his  way. 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  fon, 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 
Purfued  their  track  ;  and  waken'd  from  his  reft, 
Before  the  fovereign  flood  a  morning  gueft. 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  fhe  found  : 
The  reft  at  awful  diftance  ftood  an-und. 
She  bow'd  ;  and  ere  fhe  durft  her  fuit  begin, 
One    hand  embrac'd  his  knees,    one  prop'd  his 

chin. 

Then  thus  :    Tf  I,  celeflia!  fire,  in  ought 
Have  lerv'd  thy  will,  or  gratify 'd  thy  thought, 
One  glimpfe  of  glory  to  my  iffue  give, 
Grac'd  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Difhonour'd  by  the  king  of  men  he  ftands  : 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravifh'd  from  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  fon's  defence, 
Affume  thy  power,  affert  thy  providence. 
Let  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has  paid 
With  doubled  honours,  and  redeem'd  his  aid 

She  ceaa'd;  but  the  confidering  God  was  mute; 
,  Till  fhe,  refolv'd  to  win,  renew'd  her  fuit, 
i    Nor  loos'd  her  hold,  but  forc'd  him  to  reply  ; 
'  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny  : 
Jove  cannot  fear  :    then  tell  me  to  my  face, 
That  I,  of  all  the  Gods,  am  lead  in  grate. 
This  I  can  bear.     The  Cloud-compeller  mourn'd; 
And  fighing  firft,  this  anfwer  he  return'd  : 

Know'ft  thou  what  clamours  will  difturb  my 

reign, 

What  my  fhmn'd  ears  from  Juno  muft  fuftain  ? 
In  council  fhe  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong  : 
And  now  fhe  will  my  partial  power  upbraid, 
If,  alienate  from  Greece,  I  give  the  Trojans  aid. 
But  thou  depart/  and  fhun  her  jealous  light  ; 
The  care  be  mine,  to  do  Pelide?  right, 


Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely  ; 
When,  nodding  to  thy  fuit,  he  bows  the  fky. 
This  ratifies  th'  irrevocable  doom  : 
The  fign  ordain'd,  that  what  I  will  fhall  come  : 
The  ftamp  of  heaven,  and  feal  of  fate.     He  faid, 
And  fhook  the  facred  honours  of  his  head. 
Wirh  terror  trembled  heaven's  fubfiding  hill ; 
And  from  his  fhakcn  curls  ambrofial  dews  diftil. 
The  Goddefs  goes  exulting  from  his  fight, 
And  feeks  the  feas  profound,  and  leaves  the  realms 
of  light. 

He  moves  into  his  hall:    the  Powers  refort, 
JSach  from  his  houfe,  to  fill  the  fovereign's  court; 
Nor  waiting  fummons,  nor  expecting  flood ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  receiv'd  the  God. 
He    mounts   the    throne ;    and    Juno    took    her 

place ; 

But  fullen  difcontent  fate  lowering  on  her  face. 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  diftance  fhe  had  feen, 
Whifpering  with  Jove,  the  filver-foojed  Queen  ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue  (her  filence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  fhe  fpoke. 

Author  «f  ills,  and  clofe  contriver  Jove, 
Which  of  thy  dames,  what  proftitute  of  love, 
Has  held  thy  ear  fo  long,  and  begg'd  fo  hard, 
For  fome  old  fervice  done,  fome  new  reward  ? 
Apart  you  talk'd,  for  that's  your  fpecial  care, 
The  concert  never  muft  the  council  fhare. 
One  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much  : 
Such  is  a  marriage- vow ;  and  Jove's  own  faith  is 
fuch. 

Then  thus  the  Sire  of  Gods,  and  men  below, 
What  [  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 
Ev'n  Goddeffes  are  women  ;  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  her  hufband's  life  : 
Counfel  fhe  may ;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  firft,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear. 
What  1  tranfadt  with  others^  or  alone, 
Beware  to  learn,  nor  prefs  too  near  the  throne. 

To  whom  the  Goddefs  with  the  charming  eyes: 
What  haft  thou  faid,  O  tyrant  of  the  fkies  ! 
When  did  I  fearch  the  fecrets  of  thy  reign, 
Though    privileg'd  to  know,   but.privileg'd  in 

vain  ? 

But  well  thou  do'ft,  to  hide  from  common  fight 
Thy  clofe  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  thelighc. 
Nor  doubt  I,  but  the  filver-footed  dame, 
Tripping  from  fea,  on  fuch  an  errand  came, 
To  grace  her  iffue,  at  the  Grecians'  coft. 
And  for  one  peevifh  man  deftroy  an  hoft. 

To  whom  the  Thunderer  made  this  ftern  re-" 

ply: 

My  houfehold  curfe,  my  lawful  phgne, 
Or  Jove's  deiigns  his  other  fquinting  eye  ! 
Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 
Jove  will  be  mafter  ttill,  and  Juno  fail. 
Should  thy  fufpicious  thoughts  divine  aright, 
Thou  but  becom'ft  more  odious  to  my  fight, 
For  this  attempt  :    uneafy  life  to  me, 
Still  watch'd  and  importun'd,  but  worfe  for  thee. 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 
i  he  Gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate, 
Pitying,  but  daring  not,  in  thy  defence, 
To  iiit  A  hand  agaioft  Omnipotence. 
A  a  iij 


olt. 
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This  heard,    th'  imperious    Queen  fate  mute 

with  fear, 

Nor  further  durft  inccnfe  the  gloomy  Thunderer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke  ; 
Nor  could  the  Gods,  abafti'd,  fuftain  their  fove- 
reign's  look. 

The  limping  Smith  obferv'd  the  fudden  feaft, 
And  hopping  here  and  there,  (himfelf  a  jeft) 
Put  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend; 
To  Jove  obfcquious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 
What  end  in  heaven  will  be  of  civil  war, 
If  Gods  of  pleafure  will  for  mortals  jar  ? 
Such  difcord  but  difturbs  our  jovial  feaft  ; 
One  grain  of  bad  embitters  all  the  beft. 
Mother,  though  wife  yourfeif,  my  counfel  weigh ; 
'Tis  much  uufafe  my  fire  to  difobey. 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  coft, 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  loft. 
Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand  ;  for  he  has  power 
To  throw  you  headlong,  from  his  heaveqly  tower, 
But  one  fubmifilve  word,  which  you  let  fall, 
"Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all. 

He  faid  no  more  ;  but  crown'd  a  bowl,  unbid  : 
The  laughing  nedlar  overlook'd  the  lid  : 
Then  put  it  to  her  hand,  and  thus  purfu'd, 
This  curfed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
Be,  as  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  ftill ; 
Though  griev'd,  yet  fubjeft  to  her  hulband's  will. 
I 


I  would  not  fee  you  beaten,  yot,  afraid 
Of  Jove's  fuperior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  fince  that  haplefs  hour     j 
When  I  and  all  the  Gods  employ'd  our  power     I 
To  break  your  bonds  :  me  by  the  heel  he  drew, 
And  o'er  heaven's  battlements  with  fury  threw. 
All  day  I  fell :  my  flight  at  morn  begun, 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  fetting  fun  : 
Pitch'd  on  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemr.ian  groun<J 
Receiv'd  my  batter'd  fkull,  the  Sinthians  heal' 

my  wound. 

At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother  fmil'd, 
And  fmiling  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fill'd. 
The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  board, 
Which  empty'd,  the  rude  fkinker  ftill  reftor'd. 
I.oud  fits  cf  laught«r  feiz'd  the  guefts,  to  fee 
The  limping  God  fo  deft  at  his  new  miniftry. 
The  feaft  continued  till  declining  light  : 
They  drank,  they  laugh'd,  they  lov'd,  and  the 

'twas  night. 

Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire ; 
The  Mufes  fung;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  laft,  and  drowfy  they  depart. 
Each  to  his  houfe  ;  adorn'd  with  labour'd  art 
Of  the  lame  architedt :  the  thundering  God 
Ev'n  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  load. 
His  fwimming  head  to  needful  fleep  apply'd  ; 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  fide. 


THE  LAST  PARTING  OF 


HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 


FROM  THE 


SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  ILIAD. 


^he  Argument, 

Hector,  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  vlflt  Helen  his  fifter-in-law,  and  his  brother  Paris, 
who  had  fought  unfuccefsfully  hand  in  hand  with  Menelaus,  from  thence  goes  to  his  own  palace 
to  fee  his  wife  Andromache,  and  his  infant  fon  Aftyanax.  The  defcription  of  that  interview- 
is  the  fubje<5t  of  this  tranflation. 


THUS  having  faid,  brave  Hector  went  to  fee 
His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 
He  found  her  not  at  home  ;  for  fhe  was  gone,   ^ 
Attended  by  her  maid  and  infant  fon,  S- 

To  climb  the  fteepy  tower  of  Ilion  :  j 

From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  fhe  might  furvey 
The  bloody  bufinefs  of  the  dreadful  day. 
Her  mournful  eyes  fhe  cad  around  the  plain, 
And  fought  the  lord  of  her  defires  in  vain. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare, 
When  fhe,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there, 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  afk'd  of  every  one, 
Which  way  (he  took,  and  whither  fhe  was  gone ; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train, 
In -long  proceffion,  to  Minerva's  fane  ? 
The  fervant's  anfwer'd,  Neither  to  the  court, 
Where  Prism's  ferns  and  daughters  did  rejTort, 


Nor  to  the  temple  was  fhe  gone,  to  move 
with  prayers  the  blue-ey'd  progeny  of  Jove; 
But,  more  folicitous  for  him  alone, 
Than  all  their  fafety,  to  the  tower  was  gone, 
There  to  furvey  the  labours  of  the  field, 
Where  the  Greeks  conquer  and  the  Trojans  yield; 
Swiftly  ftie  pafs'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild ; 
The  nurfe  went  lagging  after  with^the  child. 

This  heard,  the  noble  Hector  made  no  ftay  ; 
Th'  admiring  throng  divide,  to  give  him  way; 
He  pafs'd  through  every  ftreet,  by  which  he 

came, 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  the  mournful  dame. 

His  wife  beheld  him,  and  with  eager  pace 
Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace : 
His  wife,  who  brought  in  dower  Celicia's  crown, 
And,  in  herfelf,  a  greater  dower  alone  : 
A  a  iiij 
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Action'*  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hjppoplacus  did  in  '1  hebe  rtign. 
Breathlefs  fhe  flew,  with  joy  and  paffion  wild  ; 
Ths  nurfe  came  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

The  royal  babe  upon  her  breaft  was  laid  ; 
Who,  like  the  morning  ftar,  his  beams  difplay'd. 
Scamandrius  was  hU'tiaotei  which  Heclor  gave, 
>rom  that  fair  flood  which  Ilion's  wall  did  lave : 
But  him  Aftyanax  the  Trojans  call, 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends,  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a.  filent  fmile  : 
His  tender  wife  ftood  weeping  by  the  while  : 
Prefs'd  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  fhe  took, 
Then  Cgh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  fpoke  : 

Thy  ciauntlefs  heart  (\vhich  I  fWefee  too  late) 
Too  daring  man, 'will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate  ; 
Nor  doft  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helplefs  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'ft  behind; 
l<Jor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed  ; 
Who  muft  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led  : 
They  ftek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  opprefs  thy  fingle  might : 
Better  it  were  for  miferable  me 
Vo  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  forefee. 
5For  ah !  what  comfort  can  the:  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow/ after  Heftor's 'death?' 

Eternal  forrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my  y«uth,  and  will  conclude  my  years : 
1  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left ; 
By  ftern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Theti  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  flew ; 
He  flew  Action,  but  defpoil'd  him  not; 
Nor  in  his  hate  ti<t  funeral  rites  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  fent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe  : . 
A  tomb  he  raU'd-;  the  mountain  nymphs  around 
linclos'd  with  planted  elms  the -holy  ground. 

.My  feven*  brave  brothers  in  one  fatal  day 
To  death's  dark  manfions  took   their   mournful 
way;  .    ,  •,-,.    .  .. .,  .:.-.: 

Slain  by 'the.  fame  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  fheep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  fceptre  fway'd, 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  vi&or  made, 
And  hither  led ;  but,  hence;  redeem'd  with  gold, 
Her  native  couijtry  did  again  behold^    . 
And  but  beheld  ;  for  foon  Diana's  "dart 
Jn  an  unhappy  chace  transfix'd  her  heart. 

But  thi  u,  my  Hedor,  art  thyfelf  alone 
My  parents,  brother:,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
^Jor  tenipt  the  clangers  of  the  dufty  plain  ; 
But  in  this  to-ver,  for  our  defence,  remain. 
Thy  wife  an(.'*fon  arc  in  thy  ruin  loft  : 
This  is  a  hufband's  and  a  father's  poll. 
The  Seaman  ^ate  commands  the  plains  below; 
94cre  marfhal  all  thy  foldiers  as  they  go ; 
And  hence  with  other  hands  reptl  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  afcent, 
And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent: 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  feen, 
And  the  wrong'd  hufband  of  the  Spartan  queen  : 
With  him  hit-  greater  brother ;  and  with  thcfe 
Tierc*  Oionicde  and  bold  Mcriones ; 


Uncertain  if  by  augury  or  chance, 

But  by 'this  eafy  rife  they  all  advance; 

Guard  well  that  pufs,  fecure  of  all 

To  whonvthc  noble  Hector  thus  reply  M  *. 

That  and  the  reft  are  in  my  daily  care; 
But  ftiould  I  fhuri  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  fcorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  painc, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  fweeping  trains. 
The  Grecian  fwords  and  lances  I  can  bear  : 
But  lofs  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  He&or,  born  to  war,  his  birth-right  yield, 
Belie  his  courage,  and  fc.rfake  the  field? 
Early  in  rugged  arms  I  took  delight, 
And  ftill  have  been  the  foremoft  in  the  fight : 
With  dangers  dearly  have  I  bought  renown, 
And  am  the  champion  of  my  father's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  fure  prefage, 
That  Troy  fhall  perifh  by  the  Grecian  rage. 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  muft  fall ; 
And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itfelf,  though  built  by  hands  divine, 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line, 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown, 
Whofe  valour  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town  i 
Not  thefe,  nor  all  their  fate&  which  I  forefee, 
Arc  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 
I  fee,  I  fee  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour, 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power ; 
Led  hence  a  flave  to  fome  infulting  fword, 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord ; 
A  fpedacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom, 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room  ; 
Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  ftream  to  take, 
And  on  thy  weary  fhoulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life, 
They  jnfolently  call  thee  Heeler's  wife ; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  hufband'a  name ; 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  fhame. 
This  when  they  fay,  thy  forrows  will  increafe  ") 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happineis ;       > 
That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs  re'drefs.  j 
But  I,  oppreis'd  with  iron  fleep  before, 
Shall  hear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more. 

He  faid—  , 

Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy, 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  tearful  infant  turn'd  his  head  away, 
And  bn  his  nurfe's  neck  reclining  lay, 
His  unknown  father  fhunning  with  affright, 
And  looking  back  on  fo  uncouth  a  fight; 
Daunted  to  lee  a  face  with  fteel  o'erlprcad, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
His  fire  and  mother  (mil'd  with  filent  joy ; 
And  Hc&or  haften'd  to  relieve  his  boy ; 
Difraifs'd  his  burnifh'd  helm,  and  fhone  afar, 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war; 
Th'  illuftrious  babe,  thus  reconcil'd,  he  took  : 
Hugg'd   in   his  arms,   and   kifs'd,   and  thus  he 

fpoke : 

Parent  of  Gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove, 
And  you  bright  fynod  of  the  Powers  above ; 
On  this  my  Ion  your  gracious  gifts  beftow; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow, 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown,       !. 
To  fliicld  the  people,  and  aflat  the  crown  : 
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That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  {hall  come, 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph  home, 
Some  aged  m^yi,  who  lives  this  a<5t  to  fee, 
And  who  in  former  times  rememher'd  me. 
May  fay,  the  fan  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's  name  : 
That  at  thefe  words  his  mother  may  rejoice, 
And  add  her  fuffrage  to  the  public  voice. 

Thus  having  faid, 

He  firft  with  fuppliant  hands  the  Gods  ador'd  : 
Then   to  the  mother's  arms  *he  child  reftor'd ; 
"With  tears  and  fmiles  {he  took  her  fon,  and  pref&'d 
Th'  illuftrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breaft. 
He,  wiping  hibr  fair  eyes,  indulg'd  her  grie/, 
And  eas'd  her  forrovrs  with  this  laft  relief. 

My  wife  and  miftrefs,  drive  thy  fears  away, 
JJor  give  fe>  bad  an  omen  to  the  day  ; 


Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power, 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hour. 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly 
Th'  irrevocable  doom  of  deftiny. 
Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home,  1 
There  taflc  thy  maids,  and  exercife  the  loom, 
Employ'd  in  works  that  womankind  become. 
The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  moft  of  all  to  me. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  ftay, 
But  lac'd  hw  crefted  helm,  and  ftrode  away. 
His  lovely  confort  to  her  hcufe  return'd, 
And  looking  often  back  in  filence  mourn'd  : 
Home  when  {he  came,  her  fecret  woe  {he  vents, 
And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments; 
Thofe  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  reftore, 
And  He&or,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 
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FOR  this  laft  half  year  I  have  teen  troubled  with 
the  difeafe  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  tranflations  :  the 
cold  profe  fits  of  it,  which  are  always  the  moft 
tedious  with  me,  were  fpent  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
League ;  the  hot,  which  fucceeded  them,  in  verfe 
mifcellanies.  The  truth  is,  I  fancied  to  myfelf  a 
kind  of  cafe  in  the  change  of  the  paroxyfm ;  ne 
ver  fufpecling  but  the  humour  would  have  wafted 
itfclf  in  two  or  three  paftorals  of  Theocritus,  and 
as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But  finding,  or  at  leaft 
thinking  I  found,  fomething  that  was  more  pleaf-  I 
ing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I  en- 
couraged  myfelf  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance 
with  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  immediately  fixed 
upon  fome  parts  of  them  which  had  moft  affected 
rce  in  the  reading.  Thefe  were  my  natural  im-  \ 
pulfes  for  the  undertaking.  But  there  was  an  ac 
cidental  motive,  which  was  full  as  forcible.  It 
was  my  Lord .  Rofcommon's  Eflay  on  Tranflated 
Verfe  ;  which  made  me  uneafy,  till  I  tried  whe 
ther  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules, 
and  of  reducing  the  fpeculation  into  pradlice  : 
For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is,  like  a  feem- 
ing  dcmonftration  in  the  mathematics,  very  fpe- 
cious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanic 
operation.  I  think  I  have  generally  obferved  his 
inftrucftions  :  I  am  fure  .my  rcafon  is  fufficiently  ! 
convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  ufefulnefs;  I 
which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confefs  no  lefs  a  VUT  ' 


nity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  leafl  in  fome 
places  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Yet,  withal, 
I  muft  acknowledge,  that  J  have  many  times  ex 
ceeded  my  commiffion ;  for  I  have  both  added 
and  omitted,  and  even  fometimes  very  boldly 
made  fuch  expofitions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch 
commentator  will  forgive  me.  Perhaps,  in  fuch 
particular  paflages,  I  have  thought  that  I  difco- 
vered  fome  beauty  yet  undifcovered  by  thofe  pe-» 
dants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  found. 
Where  I  have  taken  away  fome  of  their  expref- 
fions,  and  cut  them  fborter,  it  may  pofiibly  be  on 
this  confideration,  that  what  was  beautiful  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  fo  finning  in 
the  Englifh  :  and  where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I 
defire  the  falfe  critics  would  not  always  think, 
that  thofe  thoughts  are  wholly  mine;  but  that 
either  they  are  fecretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be 
fairly  deduced  from  him ;  or  at  leaft,  if  both 
thofe  considerations  Ihould  fail,  that  my  own  is  of 
a  piece  with  his ;  and  that,  if  he  were  living,  and 
an  Englifliman,  they  are  fuch  as  he  would  proba 
bly  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  tranflator  is  to  make  his  author 
appear  as  charming  as  poffibly  he  can,  provided 
he  maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not 
unlike  himfclf.  Tranflation  is  a  kind  of  drawing 
after  the  life  ;  where  every  one  will  acknowledge 
there  is  a  double  fort  of  Ukenefs,  a  good  one  and 
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s,  bad.     It  is  one  thing  to  draw  the  out-lines  true, 
the  features  like,  the  proportions  exa6l,  the  co 
louring    itfelf   perhaps    tolerable ;     and    another 
thing  to  make  all  thefe  graceful,  by  the  pofture, 
the   fhadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  fpirit  which 
animates  the  whole.     I  cannot,  without  fome  in- 
dignarion,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  ori 
ginal.     Much  lefs  can  I  behold  with  patience  Vir 
gil,  Homer,  and  fome  others,  whole  beauties  1 
have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  fo 
abufcd,  as  I  may  fay,  to  their  faces,  by  a  botching 
interpreter.     What  Englifh  readers,  unacquainted 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  or  any 
other    man,    when  we  commend  thofe  authors, 
and  confefs  we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in  us 
from  their  fountains,  if  they  take  thofe  to  be  the 
fame  poets  whom  our  Ogilby's  have  tranflated  ? 
But  I  dare  affurc  them,  that  a  good  poet  is  no 
more  like  himfelf,  in  a  dull  tranflation,  than  his 
carcafe  would  be  to  his  living  body.     There  are 
many  who  uuderftand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet 
are  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue.     The  pro 
prieties  and  delicacies  of  the  Englifh  are  known  to 
few  :-  it  is  impoffible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  un- 
derftand  and  pradtife  them,  without  the  help  of  a 
liberal  education,  long  reading,  and  digefling  of 
thofe  few  good  authors  we  have  amongft  us,  the 
knowledge  of  men  and^manner.-,  the  freedom  of 
habitudes  and  converfation  with  the  bed  of  com 
pany  of  both  fexes ;  and,  in  fhort,  without  wear 
ing  off  the  ruft  which  he  contracted  while  he  was 
laying  in  a  flock  of  learning.     Thus  difficult  it  is 
to  underftand  the  purity  of  Englifh,  and  critically 
to  difcern  not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a 
proper  ftyle  from  a  corrupt,  but  alfo  to  diflin- 
guifh  that  which  is  pure  in  a  good  author,  from 
that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.     And 
for  want  of  all  thefe  requifites,  or  the  greateil 
part  of  them,  mod  of  our  ingenious  young  men 
take  up  fome  cry'd-up  Englifli  poet  for  their  mo 
del,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where 
he    is    boyifh    and    trifling,    wherein    either  his 
thoughts  are  improper  to  his  fubje<5t,  or  his  ex- 
preflions  unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of 
both  is  unharmonious.     Thus  it  appears  neceflary, 
that  a  man  fhould  be  a  nice  critic  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  before  he  attempts  to  tranflate  a  foreign 
language.     Neither  is  it  fufficient,  that  he  be  able 
to  judge  of  words  and  ftyle  ;   but  he  muft  be  a 
mailer  of  them  too  :  he  muft  perfectly  underftand 
his  author's  tongue,  and  abfolutely  command  his 
own.     So  that,  to  be  a  thorough  tranflator,  he 
muft  be  a  thorough  poet.     Neither  is  it  enough 
to  give  his  author's  fenfe  in  good  Englifh3  in  po 
etical  expreffions,  and  in  mufical  numbers :    for, 
though  all  thefe  are  exceeding  difficult  to  per 
form,  there  yet  remains  an  harder  tafk  ;  and  it  is 
a  fecret  of  which  few  tranflators  have  fufficiently 
thought.     I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two 
concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  maintaining  the  sha- 
radler  of  an  author,  which  diftinguiflies  him  from 
all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  individual 
poet  whom  you  would  interpret.     For  example 
{lot  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  ftyle  and  verfifica- 
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ion,  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  very  different.     Yet 
fee,  even  in  our  beft  poets,  who  have  tranflated 
bme  parts  of  them,  that  they  hive  confounded 
heir  feveral  talents ;   and,  by  endeavouring  only 
it  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have 
made  them  both  fo  much  alike,  that,  if  I  did  not 
enow  the  originals,    I   fhould  never  be  able  to 
udge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  which 
was  Ovid.     It  was  objected  againit  a  late  noble 
painter  (Sir  P.  Lely),  that  he  drew  many  grace- 
'ul  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like  :    and  this 
happened  to  him,  becaufe  he  always  ftudied  htm- 
felf  more  than  thofe  who  fat  to  him.     In  fiich. 
tranflators  I  can  eafily  diftinguUh  the  hand  which 
performed  the   work,    but    I    cannot   diftinguiflv 
their  poet  from  another.     Suppofe  two  authors 
are  equally  fweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  diftin&ion 
to  be  made  in  fweetnefs ;  as  hi  that  of  fugar,  and 
that  of  honey.     I  can  make  the  difference  more 
plain,  by  giving  you   (if  it  be  worth  knowing) 
my  ov/n  method  of  proceeding,  in  my  tranflations 
out  of  four  feveral  poets ;  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lu 
cretius,  and  Horace.     In  each  of  thefe,  before  I 
undertook  them,  I  confidered  the  genius  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  character  of  my  author.     I  looked  OR 
Virgil  as  a  fuccincl,  grave,  and  majeftic  writer  ; 
one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  fyllable  ;  who  was  ftill  aiming  to 
crowd  his  fenfe  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poffi-. 
bly  he  could ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  fo  very  figu 
rative,   that  he  requires  (I  may  almoft  fay)  a 
grammar  apart  to  conftrue  him.      His  verfe  is 
every  where  founding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears 
whofe  fenfe  it  bears :    yet  the  numbers  are  perpe 
tually  varied,  to  increafe  the  delight  of  the  read 
er  ;   fo  that  the  fame  founds  are  never  repeated 
twice  together.     On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Clau- 
dian,   though  they  write  in  ftyles  differing  from 
each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  fort  o£ 
mufic  in  their  verfes.     All  the  verfification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the 
compafs  of  four  or  five  lines ;  and  then  he  begins 
again  in  the  fame  tenour;  perpetually  clofing  his 
fenfe  at  the  end  of  a  verfe,  and  that  verfe  com 
monly  which  they  call  golden,  or  two  fubftan- 
tives  and  two  adjev5lives,    with  a  verb  betwixt 
them  to  keep  the  peace.    Ovid,  with  all  his  fweet 
nefs,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers  and  found  as 
he  :    he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hand- 
gallop,   and   his  verfe  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  Synalxpha's,  or  cut 
ting  off  ore  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another, 
in  the  following  word.     But  to  return  to  Virgil  ; 
though  he  is  fmooth  where  fmoothnefs  is  required, 
yet  he  is  fo  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  feems 
rather  to  difdain  it,  frequently  makes  ufe  of  Syna- 
Ixpha's,  and  concludes  his  fenfe  in  the  middle  of 
his  verfe.     He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of 
epigrammatic    wit,    and   grofs   hyperboles:     he 
maintains  majefty  in  the  midft  of  plainnefs  :    he 
fhines,  but  glares  not ;  and  is  ftately  without  am 
bition,  which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.     I  drew  my 
definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  con* 
federation  of  him ;   for  propriety  of  thoughts  and 
words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and  where 
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they  are  pfoper,  they  tvill  be  delightful.  Plea- 
ftire  follows  of  neceflity,  as  the  efFcd  does  the 
caufe ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  de 
finition.  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  1  particu 
larly  regarded,  as  a  great  part  of  his  character ; 
but  muft  confefs,  to  my  fhame,  that  I  have  net 
been  able  to  tranflate  any  part  of  him  f<>  well,  as 
to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himfelf;  for 
when-  the  original  is  clofe,  no  verfion  can  reach 
it  in  the  fame  compafs.  Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the 
Italian,  is  the  neareft,  the  mod  poetical,  and  the 
moft  fonorous,  of  any  tranflatkm  of  the  JEneid  ; 
ytt,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 
verie,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of 
Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his  fenfe.  Taffo 
tells  us,  in  his  letters,  that  Sperone  Sperofli,  a 
great  Italian  wit,  wtio  was  .his  contemporary,  ob- 
fcrved  of  Virgil  and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copioufnefs  of  Homer, 
the  Greek  poet ;  and  that  the  Latin  poet  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  reach  the  concifenefs  of  Demoft- 
henes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil  therefore,  being 
fo  very  fparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  lb  much 
to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  tranf 
lated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modern  tongue.  To 
snake  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  tranflate  him  line  for  line,  isimpoflible,  becaufe 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  luccinct  language ' 
than  either  the  Italian,  Spanifli,  French,  ©r  even 
than  the  Engliih,  which,  by  reafon  of  it*  mono- 
iyllables,  is  far  the  moft  compendious  of  them. 
Virgil  is  much  the  clofeft  of  any  Roman  poet ; 
and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the 
t'nglifh  heroic. 

Bolides  all  this,  an  aothor  has  the  choice  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  words,  which  a  tranflator  has 
not;  he  is  confined  by  the  fenfe  of  the  inventor 
to  thofe  expreflions  which  are  the  neareft  to  it  : 
io  that  Virgil,  fludying  brevity,  and  having  the 
command  of  his  own  language,  could  bring  thofe 
wotds  into  a  narrow  compafs,  which  a  tranflator 
cannot  render  without  circumlocutions.  In  fhort, 
they  who  have  called  him  the  torture  of  gramma 
rians,  might  allo  have  called  him  the  plague  of 
tranflators ;  for  he  feems  to  have  ftudicd  not  to 
be  tranflated.  [  own  that,  endeavouring  to  turn 
his  Nifus  and  Euryalus  as  clofe  as  1  was  able,  I 
have  performed  that  Epifode  too  literally  ;~  that, 
giving  more  fcope  to  Mezentius  and  Laufus,  that 
verfion,  which  has  mope  of  the  niajefty  of  Virgil, 
has  left  of  hi*  concifenefs ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
tnife  for  myfelf,  is  only,  that  I  have  done  both 
better  than  Ogilby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro. 
By  confidering  him  fo  carefully  as  I  did  before 
my  attempt,  I  have  made  fome  faint  refcmblance 
of  him  ;  and,  had  1  taken  more  time,  might  pof- 
fibly  have  fucceeded  better  ;  but  never  fo  well  as 
to  have  fatisfied  myfelf. 

He  who  excels  all  other  Poets  in  his  own  lan 
guage,  were  it  poffible  to  do  him  right,  muft  ap 
pear  above  them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my 
Lord  Rofcommon  juftly  obftrves,  approaches 
neareft  to  the  Roman  in  its  majeily  :  neaicft  in 
deed,  but  with  a  vaft  interval  betwixt  them, 
i'berc  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Virgil's  words, 


and  in  them  principally  oonfifls  that  beauty,  which 
gives  fo  inexpreflible  a  pleafure  to  him  who  heft 
under ftands  their  forct.  This  di&ion  of  his  (I 
muft  once  again  fay)  is  never  to  be  copied  ;  and, 
fince  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the 
beft  tranflation.  The  turns  of  his  verfe,  his  break 
ings,  his  propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity, 
1  have  as  far  imitated,  as  the  poverty  of  our  lan 
guage,  and  the  haftirief*  of  my  performance,  wotild 
allow.  I  may  leem  fometimes  to  have  varied 
from  his  fenle  :  but  I  think  the  greateft  variations 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him  ;  and  where  I 
leave  his  commentators,  it  may  be,  I  underftand 
him  better :  at  lead  I  writ  without  confulting 
them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines 
in  Mezentius  and  Laufus  1  cannot  fo  eafily  excufe: 
they  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  Jenfe  ; 
but  they  are  too  like  the  tendernefs  of  Ovid,  and 
were  printed  before  I  had  confidered  them  enough 
to  alter  them.  The  firft  of  them  I  have  forgot 
ten,  and  cannot  eafily  retrieve,  becaufe  the  copy 
is  at  the  prefs  ;  the  fecond  is  thia  : 

"  When  Laufus  died,  I  was  already  flain." 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  firft  fight ;  but 
I  am  convinced,  for  many  reafons,  that  the  ex- 
preflion  is  too  bold  ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have 
laid  it,  though  Ovid  would.  The  reader  may 
pardon  it,  if  he  pleafe,  for  the  freenefs  of  the  con- 
ftfilon  ;  and  inftead  of  that,  and  the  former,  ad 
mit  thefe  two  lines,  which  are  more  according  to 
the  author  : 

"  Nor  aflc  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  defign  ; 
M  As  I  had  us'd  my  fortune,  ufe  thou  thine," 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I 
have  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  genius  of 
Lucretius?  Whom  I  have  tranflated  more  happily 
in  thofe  parts  of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he 
was  not  » f  the  beft  age  of  Roman  Poetry,  he  was 
at  leaft  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  he  himfelf 
refined  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  the 
language  and  the  thoughts,  that  he  left  an  eafy 
taflc  to  Virgil ;  who  as  he  fucceeded  him  in  time, 
fo  he  copied  his  excellencies :  for  the  method  of 
Ac  Georgics  is  plainly  derived  from  him.  Lu 
cretius  had  chofen  a  fu.bje.5t,  naturally  crabbed  ;  he 
therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  dcfcriptions, 
and  precepts  of  morality,  ip  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  fee  Virgil  has 
imitated  with  great  fuccefs  in  thofe  four  books, 
which  in,  my  opinion  are  more  perfect,  in  their 
kind  than  even  his  divine  JEneid.  The  turn  of 
his  verfts  he  has  likewiie  followed  in  thofe  plates 
which  Lucretius  has  moft  laboured ;  and  fome  of 
his  very  lines  he  has  tranfplanted  into  his  own 
works,  without  much  variation.  If  I  am  not 
miftaken,  the  did inguifhing  character  of  Lucre 
tius  (I  mean  of  his  foul  and  genius)  is  a  certain 
kind  of  noble  pride,  and  pofitive  aflertion  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  every  where  confident  of  his  own 
reafon,  and  alTuming  an  abfolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but  erea  his  patrop 
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Memrnitig.  For  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend, 
as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him  ;  and  ufmg  a  ma- 
gifterial  authority  while  he  inftruds  him.  From 
his  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  To  like  him,  as  our 
Poet  and  Philosopher  of  Malmefbury.  This  is 
that  perpetual  diftatorfhip,  which  is  exercifed  by 
Lucretius ;  who,  though  often  in  the  wrong,  yet 
feems  to  deal  boia  fJe  with  his  reader,  and  tells 
him  nothing  but  what  lie  thinks  :  in  which  plain 
fincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  leaft  doubt ; 
of  lome  eternal  truths,  which  he  has  oppofed. 
But  for  Lucretius,  he  feems  to  difdain  all  manner 
of  replies  and  is  fo  confident  of  his  caufe,  that  he 
is  beforehand  with  his  antagonifts ;  urging  for 
them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could  fay,  and 
leaving  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  without  an  objection 
for  the  future  :  all  this  too  with  fo  much  (corn 
and  indignation,  as  if  he  were  aflured  of  the  tri 
umph  before  he  entered  into  the  lifts.  From  this 
fublime  and  daring  genius  of  his  it  muft  of  necef- 
fity  come  to  pafs,  that  his  thoughts  muft  be  maf- 
culine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  fufficiently 
warm.  From  the  fame  fiery  temper  proceeds  the 
loftinefs  of  his  expreffions,  and  the  perpetual  tor 
rent  of  his  verfe,  where  the  barrennefs  of  his  fub- 
je&  does  not  too  much  conftrain  the  quicknefs  of 
his  fancy.  For  there  u  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but 
that  he  could  have  been  every  where  as  poetical 
as  he  is  in  his  defcriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part 
of  his  Philofophy,  if  he  had  not  aimed  more  to 
inftruA,  in  his  fyflem  of  nature,  than  to  delight. 
But  he  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  ma- 
terialift,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invifible 
power.  In  (h«rt,  he  was  fo  much  an  atheift,  that 
he  forgot  fometimes  to  be  a  Poet.  Thefe  are  the 
confiderationj  which  I  had  of  that  author  before 
I  attempted  to  tranflate  f"me  parts  of  him.  And 
accordingly  I  laid  by  my  eatural  diffidence  and 
fcepticifm  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical 
•way  of  his,  which,  as  I  faid,  is  fo  much  his  cha 
racter,  as  to  make  him  that  individual  Poet.  As 
for  his  opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of  the 
foul,  they  are  fo  abfurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would, 
believe  them.  I  think  a  future  date"  deruonftrable 
even  by  natural  arguments  ;  .at  leaft,  to  take  away 
rewards  and  punifliments  is  only  a  pleafing  prof- 
pe6l  to  a  man,  who  refolves  before-hand  not  to 
live  morally.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  the  thought 
of  bcintf  nothing  after  death,  is  a  burthen  iniup- 
portabU:  to  a  virtuous  man,  even  though  a  hea 
then.  We  naturally  aim  at  happinefs,  and  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  ftiortnefs  of  our 
prcient  being,  efpechlly  when  we  confider,  that 
virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this  World,  and  vice 
fortunate.  So  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone 
that  makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expe£ation  of  a 
better.  Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excefles, 
to  which  he  is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclina 
tions,  if  he  may  do  them  with  fecurity  while  he  is 
alive,  and  be  incapable  of  punifhment  after  he  is 
dead  ?  If  he  be  cunning  and  fecret  enough  to 
avoid  the  laws,  and  there  is-  no  band  of  morality 
to  reftrain  him  :  for  fame  and  reputation  are  weak 
tics  ;  many  me.  u  have  not  the  ic-wii  icaie  of.  the<n : 


powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them,  as  they 
conduce  to  their  intereft,  and  that  not  alwaya, 
when  a  paffion  is  predominant  :  and  no  man  will 
be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  h« 
may  fafely  tranfgrefs  them.  Thefe  are  my  thoughts 
abftractedly,  and  without  entering-  into  the  no 
tions  of  our  Chriftian  faith,  which  is  the  proper 
bufinefs  or'  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  pocnx 
(which  I  have  turned  into  Engliflj)  not  belonging 
to  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  which  are  ftron^ 
enough  to  a  rcafonable  man,  to  make  him  lefs  in 
love  with  life,  and  confequently  in  lefs  apprehen- 
fions  of  death.  Such  as  are  the  natural  iatiety 
proceeding  from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the 
lame  things ;  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age,  which 
make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  pleafures ;  the 
decay  of  underftanding  and  memory,  which  render 
him  contemptible,  and  ufelefs  to  others.  Thefe, 
and  many  other  reafoni,  fo  pathetically  urged,  to 
beautifully  exprefled,  fo  adorned  with  examples, 
and  fo  admirably  raifed  by  the  Profopopeia  of  na 
ture,  who  is  brought  in  fpeaking  to  her  children, 
with  fo  much  authority  and  vigour,  deferve  ths 
pains  I  have  taken  with  them,  which  I  hope  havs 
not  been  unfuccefsful,  or  unworthy  of  my  author. 
At  leaft  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I 
was  pleafed  with  my  own  endeavours,  which  but 
rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  not  difla- 
tisfied  upon  the  review  uf  any  thing  I  have  dous 
in  this  author. 

I  have  not  here  defign'd  to  rob  the  ingenious 
and  learned  tranllator  of  Lucretius  of  any  part  of 
that  commendation  which  h£  has  fo  juftly  acquir 
ed  by  the  whole  author,  whofe  fragments  only- 
fall  to  my  portion.  What  I  have  now  performed 
is  more  than  I  intended  above  twenty  years  ago. 
The  ways  of  our  tranflations  are  very  different. 
He  follows  him  more  clefely  than  I  have  done, 
which  became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole  Poem  : 
I  take  more  liberty,  becaufe  it  beft  fuited  with  my 
defign,  which  was  to  make  him  as  pleafing  as  I 
could.  He  had  been  too  voluminous  had  he  ufetf 
my  method  in  fo  long  a  work ;  and  I  had  cer 
tainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  t» 
tranflate  the  whole.  The  preference  then  is  juftly 
his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  conieffioa 
of  it,  with  this  additional  advantage  to  him,  that 
his  reputation  is  already  eftabliihed  in  this  Poet, 
mine  is  to  make  irs  fortune  in  the  world.  If  I 
have  been  any  where  obfcure  in  following  our 
common  author,  or  if  Lucretius  hirnfclt  is  to  be 
condemned,  I  refer  myfelf  to  his  excellent  anno 
tations,  which  I  have  often  read,  and  always  witk 
fome  new  pleafure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  fwell  upon  me. 
and  looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by 
fo  tedious  a  belpeaking  of  him  ;  and  yet  I  have 
Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands;  but  the 
Greek  gentleman  fhall  quickly  be  difpatched,  bo 
caufe  I  have  more  bufinefs  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  diftinguifhes  Theocritus  from  all 
other  Poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which 
raifes  him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  ia 
the  inimitable  ic&dcrr.tfi  «t"  his  paffious,  and  lha 
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natural  expreflion  of  them  in  words  fo  becoming 
a  pafioral.  A  fimpliciry  fhines  through  all  he 
writes.  He  fhcws  his  art  and  learning-,  by  dif- 
guifing  both.  His  fhepherds  never  rife  above 
their  country  education  in  their  complaints  of  love. 
Thcra  is  the  fame  diflerence  betwixt  him  and 
Virgil,  as  there  is  between  Tafio's  Aminta  and 
the  Paftor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Virgil's  fliepherd's 
are  too  well  read  in  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus 
and  Plato,  and  Guarini's  fecm  to  have  been  bred 
in  courts.  Bnt  Theocritus  and  TafTo  have  taken 
their's  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  faid  of 
Taffo,  in  relation  to  his  finiilitudes,  that  he  never 
departed  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  compa- 
rifons  were  taken  from  the  country.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  our  Theocritus.  He  is  fofter  than 
Ovid  :  he  touches  the  paffions  more  delicately, 
and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  with 
out  diving  into  the  arts  and  fciences  for  a  fupply. 
Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  fweet- 
nefs  in  its  clownifanefs,  like  a  fair  ihepherdefs  in 
her  country  ruflet,  talking  in  a  Yorkfhire  tone. 
This  was  impofllble  for  Virgil  to  imitate,  becaufe 
the  feverity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him 
that  advantage.  Spenfcr  has  endeavoured  it 
in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar;  but  neither  will  it 
fucceed  in  Englifh  :  for  which  reafon  I  have  for 
bore  to  attempt  it.  For  Theocritus  writ  to  Sici- 
liaus,  who  fpoke  that  dialed  ;  and  I  direct  this 
part  of  my  tranflations  to  our  ladies,  who  neither 
underhand,  nor  will  take  pleafure  in  fuch  home 
ly  exprefiions.  I  proceed  to  Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  con- 
fidcred  in  his  friree  different  talents,  as  he  was  a 
Critic,  a  Satyrift,  and  a  Writer  of  Odes.  His 
morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through  all  of  them: 
for,  let  his  Dutch  commentators  fay  what  they 
will,  his  philofophy  is  Epicurean  ;  and  he  made 
life  of  Gods  and  Providence  only  to  ferve  a  turn 
in  Poetry.  But  fince  neither  his  Criricifms, 
"which  are  the  moft  inftructive  of  any  that  are 
^written  in  this  art,  nor  his  Satires,  which  are  in 
comparably  beyond  Juvenal's,  if  to  laugh  and 
rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and  declaiming, 
are  no  part  of  my  prefent  undertaking,  I  confine 
Jnyfelf  wholly  to  his  Odes.  Thefe  are  alfo  of  fe- 
Veral  forts :  fome  of  them  are  panegyrical,  others 
moral,  the  reft  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 
Bacchanalian.  As  difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as 
indeed  it  i«,  to  imitate  Pindar,  ytt,  in  his  moft 
elevated  flights,  and  in  the  fuddcn  changes  of  his 
lubject,  with  almoft  imperceptible  connexions, 
that  Theban  Poet  is  his  mafter.  But  Horace  is 
«f  the. more  bounded  fancy,  and  confines  himfelf 
ftrictly  to  one  fort  of  verfe,  or  ftanza,  in  every 
Ode.  That  which  will  diftinguifh  his  ftylc 
from  all  other  Poet*,  is  the  elegance  of  his  words, 
and  the  numeroufnefs  of  his  verfe.  There  is  no 
thing  fo  delicately  turned  in  all  the  Roman  lan 
guage.  There  appears  in  every  part  of  his  dic 
tion,  or  (to  fpeak  Englifh)  in  all  his  exprcffions>, 
a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity.  His  words  are 
chofen  with  as  much  txactneis  as  Virgil's  ;  but 
there  fccms  to  be  a  greattr  fpiiit  in  them.  There 
M  a  fecret  happintfd  attends  his  choice,  whkh  in 


Petronius  is  called,  "  Cnriofa  Feliclta*,"  and  wKich 
I  fuppofe  he  had  from  the  "  Feliciter  amlere"  of 
Horace  himfelf.  But  the  moft  diftingtiifliing  part 
of  all  his  character  feems  to  me  to  be  his  briik- 
nefs,  his  jollity,  and  his  good  humour  :  and  thofe 
I  have  chiefly  endeavoured  to  copy.  His  other 
excellencies,  I  confefs,  are  above  my  imitation. 
One  Ode,  which  infinitely  plcafed  me  in  the  read 
ing,  I  have  attempted  to  tranflate  in  Pindaric 
verfe;  it  is  that  which  is  infcribed  to  the  prefent 
Earl  of  Rochefter,  to  whom  I  have  particular  ob 
ligations,  which  this  fmall  teftimony  of  my  gra 
titude  can  never  pay.  It  is  his  darling  in  the  La 
tin,  and  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  make  it  my 
mafter-piece  in  Engliih ;  for  which  reafon  I  took 
this  kind  of  verfe,  which  allows  more  latitude 
than  any  other.  Every  one  knows  it  was  intro 
duced  into  our  language  in  this  age,  by  the  happy 
genius  of  Mr.  Cowley.  The  feeming  eafinefs 
of  it  has  made  it  fpread  :  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
fidered  enough,  to  be  fo  well  cultivated.  It  lan- 
guifhes  in  almoft  every  hand  but  his,  and  fome 
very  few,  whom  (to  keep  the  reft  in  counte 
nance)  I  do  not  name.  He,  indeed,  has  brought 
it  as  near  perfection  as  was  pnflible  in  fo  fhort  a 
time.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  my 
mind  modeftly,  and  without  injury  to  his  facred 
afhes,  fomewhat  of  the  purity  of  the  Englilh, 
fomewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts,  fomewhat  of 
fweetnefs  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  fome 
what  of  a  finer  turn,  and  more  Lyrical  Verfe,  is 
yet  wanting.  As  for  the  foul  of  it,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  fancy,  the  ma- 
fterly  figures,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  imagination, 
he  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind.  Yet,  if  the 
kind  itfelf  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though 
rather  in  the'ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the^tfc 
fential,  what  rules  of  morality  or  refpect  have  I 
br9ken,  in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  amended  ?  Imitation  is  a  nice  point, 
and  there  are  few  pcccs  who  deferve  to  be  models 
in  all  they  write.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  is  admi 
rable  ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to  maintain,  that 
there  are  no  flats  againft  his  elevation's,  when  it 
is  evident  he  creeps  along  fometimes  for  above  an 
hundred  yards  together  ?  Cannot  I  admire  the 
height  of  his  invention,  and  the  ftrength  of  his 
expreffion,without  defending  his  antiquated  words, 
and  the  perpetual  harfhnefs  of  their  found  ?  It 
is  as  much  commendation  as  a  man  can  bear,  to 
own  him  excellent ;  all  beyond  it  is  idolatry. 
Since  Pindar  was  the  Prince  of  Lyric  Poet?,  let 
me  have  leave  to  fay,  that,  in  imitating  him,  our 
numbers  fhould,  for  the  moft  part  be  Lyrical. 
For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majefty  of 
thought  requires  it,  they  may  be  ftretched  to  the 
Englifli  Heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French 
Alexandrine  of  fix.  But  the  ear  muft  prefide, 
and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  num 
bers.  Without  the  nicety  cf  this,  the  harmony  of 
Pindaric  Verfe  can  never  be  complete  :  the  ca 
dency  of  one  Ijne  muft  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the 
next ;  and  the  found  of  the  forme-r  muft  Hide 
gently  into  that  which  follows,  without  leaping 
from  cnc  extreme  into  another.  It  muft  be  done 
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like  the  fhadowing  of  a  picture,  which  falls  by 
degrees  into  a  darker  colour.  I  (hall  be  glad,  if  I 
have  fo  explained  myftlf  as  to  be  uruierftood  ; 
but  if  I  have  not,  "  quod  nequeo  dicere  &  fentio 
"  tantum"  muft  be  my  excufe.  There  remains 
much  more  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjecl: ;  but,  to 
avoid  envy,  I  will  be  fileut.  What  I  have  faid  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  and  in  a 
manner  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  feeing  a 
nobler  fort  of  Poetry  fo  happily  reflored  by  one 
man,  and  fo  grofsly  copied  by  almoft  all  the  reft. 
A  mufical  ear,  and  a  great  genius,  if  another  Mr. 
Cowley  could  arife  in,  another  age,  and  bring  it 
to  perfection.  In  the  mean  time. 

"   Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

"  Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exfors  ipfa  fe- 
"  candi." 


To  conclude,  I  am  fenfible  that  I  have  written 
this  too  haftily  and  too  loofely  :  I  fear  1  have 
been  tedious,  and,  which  is  worfe,  it  comes  out 
from  the  firft  draught,  and  uncorrected.  This,  I 
grant,  is  no  excufe  ;  for  it  may  be  reafonably 
urged,  why  did  he  not  write  with  more  leifure, 
or,  if  he  had  it  not  (which  was  certainly  my  cafe), 
why  did  he  attempt  to  write  on  fo  nice  a  fubjecl  ? 
This  objection  is  unanfwerable  ;  but,  in  part  of 
recompence,  let  me  allure  the  reader,  that,  in 
hafty  productions,  he  is  fure  to  meet  with  an  au 
thor's  prefent  fenfe,  which  cooler  thoughts  woulj 
poflibly  have  difguifed.  There  is  undoubtedly 
more  of  fyirit,  though  not  of  judgment,  in  thefc 
incorrect  Effays,  and  confequently,  though,  my  ha 
zard  be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader's  plcafure  is 
not  the  lefs. 

JOHN  D  RYDEN.^ 
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AMARYLLIS: 


OR, 


THE  THIRD  IDTLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 


k   PARAPHRASED. 


To  Amaryllis  Love  compels  my  way, 

My  hrowzing  goats  upon  the  mountains  ftray  : 

0  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  fee  them  fed     ~) 
In  paftures  frefli,  and  to  their  watering  led  ;       > 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  budding  head.  ) 
Ah,  beauteous  nymph  !  can  you  forget  your  love, 
The  confcious  grottos,  and  the  fliady  grove  ; 
Where  ftretch'd  at  cafe  your  tender  limbs  were 

laid, 

Your  namelefs  beauties  nakedly  difplay'd  ? 
Then  I  was  call'd  your  darling,  your  dtfire, 
With  kiffcs  fuch  as  fet  my  foul  on  fire  : 
But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  ftill  the  fame  ; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 
Griev'd,  but  tmmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  fcorn  : 
So  faithful  I,  and  you  fo  much  forfworn  ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finifh  all  my  pain  ; 
Yet,  e'er  I  die,  behold  me  once  again  : 
And  I  fo  much  deform'd,  fo  chang'd  of  late  ? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  ! 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear ; 
How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  ftreaks  appear ! 
Far  ofif  you  view'd  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmoft  branch  (the  tree  was  high) : 
Yet  nimbly,  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  fwerv'd, 
And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  referv'd. 
Look  on  me  kindly,  and  fame  pity  {hew, 

Or  give  me  leave  at  haft  to  look  OP  you, 


Some  God  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 

Ev'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower, 

The  winding  ivy  chaplet  to  invade, 

And  folded  fern  that  your  fare  forehead  {hade. 

Now  to  my  coft  the  force  of  Love  I  find  ; 

The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 
,  The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food,  "V 

1  Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  tafte  of  blood  ;  r 

His  brother  whelps  and  he  ran  wild  about  the  T 
wood.  J 

Ah,  nymph,  train'd  up  in  his  tyrannic  court, 

To  make  the  fufferings  of  your  flaves  your  {'port  ! 

Unheeded  ruin  !  treacherous  delight ! 

0  polifli'd  hardnefs  foften'd  to  the  fight ! 
Whofe  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn, 
Like  midnight  thofe,  and  thcfe  like  break  of  morn  f 
Smile  once  again,  revive  me  with  your  charms  i 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  aflc  to  live  another  day, 
Might  I  but  fweetly  kifs  my  foul  away. 
Ah,  why  am  I  from  empty  joys  debarr'd  ? 
For  kiiTes  are  but  empty  when  compar'd. 

I  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  fhall  tear 
The  garland,  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wears 
Of  parfly,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound, 
And  bordered  with  a  rofy  edging  round. 
What  pangs  I  feel,  unpity'd  and  unhear'd  ! 
Since  I  muft  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferr'd  ! 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM   THEOCRITUS. 


J  ftrip  my  body  of  my  fhepherd's  frock  : 

.Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock, 

Where  yon  old  fiflier  views  the  waves  from  high  ! 

'Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

You  would  be  pleas'd  to  fee  me  plunge  to  fhore, 

But  better  pleas'd  if  I  fhould  rite  no  more. 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago, 

When,  feeking  my  fuccefs  in  love  to  know, 

I  try'd  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 

A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay  : 

1  ftruck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow ; 

Yet  I  ftruck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow  : 

And  which  was  worfe,  if  any  woife  could  prove, 

The  withering   leaf  foreihcw'd    your  withering 

love. 

Yet  farther  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares !) 
!My  laft  recourfe  I  had  to  fieve  and  fheers ; 
And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  dileafe  : 
Agreo,  that  in  harveft  us'd  to  leafe  : 
But  harveft  done,  to  chare-work  did  afpire  ; 
IMeat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 
To  work  fhe  went,  her  charms  fhe  mutter'd  o'er,"} 
And  yet  the  refty  fieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more  ;  > 
1  wept  for  woe,  the  tefty  beldame  fwore,  j 

And,  foaming  with  her  God,  foretold  my  fate; 
That  I  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 
A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide ; 
Two  milk-white  kids  ran  frifking  by  her  fide, 
tor  which  the  nut-brown  lafs,  Erithacis, 
Pull  often  offer 'd  many  a  favoury  kifs. 
Hers  they  mall  be,  fince  you  refufe  the  price  : 
What    madman     would     o'erftand    his    market 

twice  ! 

My  right  eye  itches,  fome  good  luck  is  near,      ^ 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear  ; 
I'll  fet  up  iuch  a  note  as  fhe  (hall  hear.  j 

What  nymph  but  my  melodious  voice  would  move  ? 
She  muft  be  flint,  if  (he  refufe  my  love. 
Vou  VI. 


fife !  > 


Hippomencs,  who  ran  with  noble  flrife 

To  win  his  Uidy,  or  to  lolc  his  life, 

(What  fhift  fome  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife  ! 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way  ; 

For  all  her  haile  fhe  could  not  choofe  but  ftay  : 

Renown   laid,   Run;    the  glittering   bribe  cry'J, 

Hold; 

The  man  might  have  been  hang'd,  but  for  hi»  gold. 
Yet  fome  luppnfe  'twas  Love  (fome  few  indeed) 
That  ftopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  fpeed: 
She  faw,  fhe  figh'd ;  her  nimble  feet  refufe 
Their  wonted  fpced^and  fhe  took  pains  to  lofe. 
A  Prophet  fome,  and  fome  a  Poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  fo  neither  of  them  lie) 
From  fteepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd  ;  ai.d  for  his  pains  eujoy'd  hU  Ipve  : 
If  fuch  another  wager  fhould  be  laid, 
I'll  find  the  man,  if  you  can  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 
His  power  on  high,  and  on  celellial  minds; 
Venus  the  fhepherd's  homely  habit  took, 
And  manag'd  fnmething  elle  befides  the  crook ; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar, 
And  never  from  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  bleft  was  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  fleeps  on  Latmos'  top  from  night  to  noon  !  , 
What  Jalbn  from  Medea's  love  poffeft, 
You  fhall  not  hear,  but  know  'tis  like  the  reft. 
My  aking  head  can  fcarce  fupport  the  pain  ; 
This  curled  love  will  furely  turn  my  brain  : 
Feel  how  it  fhoots,  and  yet  you  take  no  pity  ; 
N»y  then  'tis  time  to  end  niy  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  fvveat  does  o'er  my  tamples  creep ; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg'd  with  iron  fleep  : 
I  lay  me  down  to  gafp  my  lateft  breath, 
The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfaft  by  my  death  J 
Yet  fcarce  enough  their  hunger  to  fupply, 
For  Love  bus  made  me  carrion  e'er  I  die* 

Bb 


THE  EPITHALAMIUM  OF 


HELEN  AND  MENELAUS. 


FROM   THE 


EIGHTEENTH  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


TWELVE  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 

With  violet  wreaths  adorn'd  their  flowing  hair  ; 

And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  refoit, 

Where  Mcnelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 

There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they  led  ;    "\ 

To  ling  a  bkffing  to  his  nuptial  bed,  / 

With   curious   needles   wrought,   and   painted  T 

flowers  befpread.  3 

Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  muft  be, 
.And  Jove  himfelf  was  lefs  a  God  than  he  : 
For  this  their  artful  hands  inftrucl  the  lute  to  found, 
Their  feet  aflift  their  hands,  and  jufrly  beat  the 

ground. 
This  was  their  fong  :   Why,  happy  bridegroom, 

why, 

3ire  yet  the  ftars  are  kindled  in  the  iky, 
£re  twilight  fhades,  or  evening  dews  are  ih^d, 
Why  dofl  thou  fteal  fo  foon  away  to  bed  ? 
Has  Sommis  brufli'd  thy  eye-lids  with  his.rod, 
Or  do  thy  legs  refufe  to  bear  their  load, 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  God  ? 
}f  gentle  flumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  doft  not  mean  to  flcep) 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowzy  drone, 
bleep  by  thyfelf,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone  : 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play, 
At  fpcrts  more  harmlefs  till  the.  break  of  day  : 


,  T 
?  J 


Give  us  this  evening  ;  thou  haft  morn  and  night, 
And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
O  happy  youth  !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd, 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  fheez'd  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  fent  before, 
To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  fhore. 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canft  boail  alone, 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee  ton 
Betwixt  two  fheets  thou  ihalt  enjoy  her  bare, 
Wirh  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare ; 
So  foft,  fo  fweet,  fo  balmy,  and  fo  fair. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line  : 
Hut  oh,  a  girl  like  her  muft  be  divine. 
Her  equals,  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
Twelvefcoie  viragoes  of  the  Spartan  race, 
While  naked  to  Eurota's-  banks  we  bend, 
And  there  in  manly  exercife  cnntend, 
When  me  appears,  are  all  eclipi'd  and  loft, 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boafh 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  difappear, 
The  purple  morning,  rifing  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  fpring,  as  her  celeftia!  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  fides : 
So  beauteous  Helen  (nines  among  the  reft. 
Tall,  flender,  ftnught,  with  all  the  Graces  bleft 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn, 
Or  as  Theffulian  fleeds  the  race  adoifc  ; 


TRANSLATIONS 

f  o  rofy-colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedaemon,  and  of  Greece  befide.. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  ofiers  bend     . 
In  baflcct-works,    which  painted  ftreaks  com 

mend  :          ,  •  . 

"With  Pallas  in  the  loom  fhe  may  contend. 
But  none,  ah  !  none  fan  animate  the  lyre,       , 
And  the  mute  firings  with  vocal  fouls  infpire ; 
Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 
©r  chafte  Diana  bathing  in  the  ftream  : 
None  can  record. their  heavenly  praife  fo  well 
As  Helen,   in  whole  eyes  ten  thoufand  Cupids 

dwell, 

O  fair,  O  graceful !  yet  with  maids  inroll'd, 
But  whom  to-morrow's  fun  a  matron  (hall  behold 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  fun.  ftiall  ihew  his  head,      } 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread,        v 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head.    .    j 
Where  all  (hall  weep  and  wifh  for  thy  return, 
s  bleating  lambs  their  abfent  mother  mourn. 
Our  nobled  maids  mail  to  thy  name  bequeath 
The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form'd  iato  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
fcjigh  on  a  plane-tree  fhall  be  hung  to  view  : 


FROM    THEOCRITUS, 


387 


On  the  fmooch  rind  the  paflenger  (hall  fee 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worfliip  Helen's  tree  : 
Balm,  from  a  fiiver  box  diftill'd  aro'und,    [ground. 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  fcent  the  facred 
The  balm,  'tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong, 
But  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ev^f  young. 
Hair  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  fon-in-law  to  Jove  ! 
With  fruitful  joys  Latona  blefs  your  love  ; 
Let  Venus  furniih  you  with  full  defires, 
Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your  fires  : 
Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  frore, 
Giv«  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandfons  more. 
From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  fpring, 
Each  girl,  like  her,  a  tjueen  ;  each  boy,  like  you, 

.        a  king.  • 

Now  deep,  if  deep  you  can  ;  but  while  you  reft, 
Sleep  clofe,  with  folded  asms,  and  bread  to  bread : 
Rife  in  the  mqrn  ;  but  oh  !  before  you  rife, 
Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  facrifice. 
We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  ftruts  before  his  feather'd 

.      flock. 

Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  te  thy  triumphs  run, 
Aud  view  the  mighty  fpoils  thou  hail  in  battle  won. 


THE    DESPAIRING   LOVER. 


F  R  O  M    THE 


TWENTY-THIRD  IDTLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 


\V!T*H  inaufpicious  love,  a  wretched  fwain 
t'urfued  the  faired  nymph  of  all  the  plain  ; 
Faired  indeed,  hut  prouder  far  than  fair,' 
She  plung'd  him  hopelefg  in  a  deep  defpair  : 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  (he  priz'd, 
His  perfon  hated,  and  his  gifts  (lefpi.->'d  ; 
Nor  knew  the  force  of  Cupid's  cruel  darts, 
Nor  fvar'd  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts ; 
But  either  from  her  hopplefs  lover  fled, 
Or  with  difdainful  glances  (hot  him  dead. 
No  kifs,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy  ; 
No  word  fhe  fpo-ke,  fhe  fcorn'd  ev'n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  cafts  atout  [fcont, 

Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  lidcning  ear*  to 
So  fhe,  to  fliun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ 'd, 
And  fiercely  in  her  favage  freedom  joy'd. 
Her  mouth  fhe  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught  to 

frown, 
Her  eyes  to  fparkle  fires  to  love  unknown  5 


Her  fallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  fly.-vr. 
And  every  feature  fpoke  aJoud  the  curftneis  of  a 

fhrew, 

Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  efcape  : 
His  love  ilill  drefs'd  her  in  a  plealing  (hape  ; 
And  every  fullen  frown,  and  bitter  Icorn, 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fail  did  burn. 
Long  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain, 
He  ftrove  to  curb  it,  but  he  iirove  in  vafri  : 
At  lad  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief  : 
With  tezrs  fo  tender  as  adorn'd  his  love, 
And  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  would  move. 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  flood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  th*  unprofitable  flood  : 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggar'd  was  his  look  -, 
Then,  kifling  fird  the  threfholJ,  thus  he  fpolrej- 
Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  rate  I 
Thy  tigrefs  heart  belies  thy  angel  fuc<  •: 
B  b  j 


THE    WORKS    OF    DRYDEN. 


Too  well  thou  fliew'dft  thy  pedigree  from  (tone  : 
Thy  grandame's  was  the  firft  by  Pyrrha  thrown  : 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  fo  long  defir'd  ; 
But  fo  my  love,  and  fo  my  fate  requir'd. 
I  beg  not  now  (for  'tis  in  vain)  to  live ; 
But  take  this  gift,  the  laft  that  I  can  give. 
•This  friendly  cord  fhaU  foon  decide  the  ftrife 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathfome  life : 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain  ; 
I  fhall  110  more  defpair,  nor  thou  difdain. 
Farewell,  ungrateful  and  uskind  !  1  go 
Cor.demn'd  by  ehee  to  thofe  fad  fhades  below. 
1  go  th'  extremeft  remedy  to  prove, 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love  : 
'There  happily  to  lofe  my  long  defines : 
JJut  ah  !  what  draught  fo  deep  to  quench  my  fires? 
Farewell,  ye  never  opening  gates,  ye  {tones, 
And  threfhold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans. 
What  1  have  fuffer'd  here,  ye  know  too  well ; 
What  I  (hall  dp,  the  Gods  and  I  can  tell. 
•The  rofe  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time  ; 
The  violet  fvveet,  but  quickly  paft  the  prime ; 
White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  foon  decay. 
And  whiter  fnow  in  minutes  melts  away  : 
Such  is  your  blobming  youth,  and  withering  fo  : 
The  time   will   come,  it   will,  when    you  fhall 

know 

The  rage  of  love ;  your  haughty  heart  fliall  burn- 
In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  return. 
Obdurate  as  ytou  are,  oh  !  hear  at  leaft 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  lafl  requeft. 
When  firit  you  ope  your  doors,  and  palling  by 
The  fiid  ill  omen'd  obje&  meets  your  eye, 
Think  it  not  loft,  a  mopient  if  you  ftay; 
The  breathlefs  wretch,  fo  made  by  you,  furvey : 
Some  cruel  plcafure  will  from  thence  arife, 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 
1  wiflj  (but  oh  !  my  wi(h  is  vain,  I  fear) 
The  kind  oblation  cf  a  tailing  tear  : 
Then  lo;;fc  the  knot,  and  take  me  fr^m  the  place, 
An  J  fjprcad  your  mantle  o'er  n<y  grigly  face ; 
*iCO?D: 


Upon  my  livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs : 
O  envy  not  the  dead ;  they  feel  not  blifs  f 
Nor  fear  your  kifles  can  reftore  my  breath ; 
Ev'n  you  are  not  more  pitylefs  than  death. 
Then  for  my  corpfe  a  homely  grave  provide, 
Which  love  and  me  from  public  fcorn  may  hide. 
Thrice    call    upon    my  name,   thrice  beat  your 

breaft, 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlafting  reft  : 
Laft,  let  my  tomb  this  fad  infcription  bear  :       V 
A  wretch,  whom  love  has  kill'd,  lies  buried  > 
O  pafieugers,  Aminta's  eyes  beware.        [here  :  j! 

Thus  having  faid,  and  furious  with  his  love, 
He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  ftone  (the  labour  of  a  team), 
And  rais'd  from  thence  he  reach'd  the  neighbour 
ing  beam  : 

Around  its  bulk  a  fliding  knot  he  throws, 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noofe  ; 
Then  fpurning  backward,  took  a  fwing,  till  death 
Crept  up,  and  ftopt  the  paflage  of  his  breath. 
The  bounce  burft  ope  the  door  :    the  fcornful  fair 
Relentlefs  look'd,  and  faw  him  beat  his  quivering 

feet  in  air ; 

Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  caft  a  pitying  eye, 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brufli'd  regardlefs  by  : 
And,  as  fhe  paft,  her  chance  or  fate  was  fuch, 
Her  garments  touch'd  the  dead,  polluted  by  the 

touch  : 

Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did  move ; 
The  bath  was  facred  to  the  God  of  Love  ; 
Whofe  injur'd  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye, 
Stood  threatening  from  a  pedeftal  on  high  ^ 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow, 
He  fell,  and  falling,  crufh'd  thy  ungrateful  nympk 

below  : 

Her  gulhing  blood  the  pavement  all  befmear'd  : 
And  this  her  laft  expiring  voice  was  herad  : 
Lovers,    farewell ;    revenge    has   reach'd    ruy 
fcorn :  [turn. 

Thus  warn'd,  be  wife,  and  love  for  love  ro 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  LUCRETIUS, 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  LUCRETIUS.      /,  /-^/. 

DELIGHT  of  human  kind,  and  Gods  above, 
Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Love, 
Whofe  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  fea,  fupplies ; 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  born  beneath  the  rolling 

ikies: 

For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might, 
Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light. 
Thee,  Goddefs,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempefls  fear, 
And  at  thy  pleafing  prefence  difappear  : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  dreft  ;    "\ 
For  thee  the  ocean  fmiles,   and  fmooths  her  I 
wavy  breaft ;  }> 

And  heaven  itfelf  with  more  ferene  and  purer 

light  w  bkft.  J 

For  when  the  rifing  fpring  adorns  the  mead, 
And  a  new  fcene  of  nature  ftands  difplay'd ; 
When  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear, 
And  weftern  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year, 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  firft  exprefs, 
Whofe  native  fongs  thy  genial  fire  confefs  : 
Then  favage  beafts  bound  o'er  their  flighted  food, 
Struck   with   thy   darts,   and  tempt   the  raging 

flood. 

All  nature  is  thy  gift ;  earth,  air,  and  fea ; 
Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
Stung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain 
The  leafy  foreft,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Bxtends  thy  uncontrol'd  and  boundlefs  reign 
Through  all  the  living  regions  doft  thou  move 
And  fcatter'ft,  where  thou  go'ft,  the  kindly  feeds 

of  love. 

Since  then  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  power ;  fince  nothing  new  can  fpring 
"Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear 
Or  beautiful  or  lovefume  can  appear ; 
JJe  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  fong  infpire, 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire  : 
While  all  thy  province,  Nature,  1  furvey, 
And  fing  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay 
Of  heaven  and  earth,    and  every  where 
wondrous  power  difplay  i 


; 


thyf 


o  Memmius,  under  thy  fweet  influence  born, 
Arhom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  doft 

adorn. 

The  rather  then  affift  my  Mufe  and  me, 
nfufing  verfes  worthy. him  and  thee.  [ceafe, 

vleantime  on  land  and  fea  let  barbarous  difcord 
And  lull  the  liftening  world  in  univerfal  peace, 
fo  thee  mankind  their  foft  repofe  muft  owe, 
7or  thou  alone  that  blefiing  canft  beftow  ; 
Jecaufe  the  brutal  bufinefs  of  the  war 
s  manag'd  by  thy  dreadful  fervant's  care  ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 
The  pleafing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love  ; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breaft,  fupinely  lies, 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  fa- 

mifh'd  eyes, 

Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath,  [death. 
By  turns  reftor'd  to  life,  and  plung'd  in  pleafing 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move, 

nvolv'd  and  fetter'd  in  tht  links  of  love, 
When,  wifhing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny, 
Thy  charms  in  that  aufpicious  moment  try, 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore, 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  reflore. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND 

BOOK  OF  LUCRETIUS.     //.  /—  fo. 

'  Tis  pleafant,  fafely  to  behold  from  (here 
The  rolling  fhip,  and  hear  the  tempefl  roar : 
Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight ; 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleafing  fight. 
'Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  behold  from  far 
The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war  : 
But  much  more  fweet  thy  labouring  fteps  ro"^ 
guide  C 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wifdom  wellfupply'd,r 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify'd  :      J 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kin.l, 
Bewilder 'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind ; 
JSb  lij 
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To  fee  vain  fools  ambitjoufly  contend 

For  wit  and  power;  their  laft  endeavours  bend 

T*  outfcine   each  other,   watte  their  time  and 

health 

In  fearch  of  honour,  and  purfuit  of  wealth. 
O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mift  of  life^ 
Inclos'd  with  dangers  and  with  noify  ftrife, 
Hrfpeuds'hi*  little  fpan,  a«d  overfeeds   " 
His  cramm'd  defires  with  more  than  nature  needs! 
For  nature  wifely  flints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  uudiflurb'd  delight ; 
"Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears,  ob 
tain  ; 

A  foul  fercne,  a  body  void  of  pain. 
So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires, 
So  bounded  are  our  natural  defires,     . 
That,  wanting  all,  and  fetting  pain  afidc, 
With  bare  privation  fenfe  is  fati&fy'd. 
It  golden  fconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 
To  light  the  coftly  (uppers  and  the  balls ; 
If  the  proud  palace  (hines  not  with  the  ftate 
Of  burnhVd  bowls,  and  of  reflected  plate; 
If  well-tun \i  harps,  nor  the  more  pleafing  found 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound ; 
Yet  on  the  grafs,  beneath  a  poplar  fhade, 
By  the  cool  ftream,  our  carelef* limbs  are  laid; 
With  cheaper  pleafures  innocently  bleft, 
When  the  warm  fpring  with  gaudy  flowers  is 
dreft.  .     :  i>  *'o;w  ;n  .j  ,   > 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate, 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate  : 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  foon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattrafs,  or  the  mother  ground. 
Then  fmce  our  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the  more 
By  birth,  or  power,  or  fortune's  wealthy  (lore, 
"i'is  plain,  thefe  ufelefs  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind; 
Unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  the  dreadful  fight 
Of  marfhal'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight, 
Could,  with  their  found  and  terrible  array, 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death 
.away.  •     •    ,.._-. 

But  fince  the  fuppofition  vain  appears, 
Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Are  not  with  founds  to  be  affrighted  thence, 
But  in  the  midft  of  pomp  purfuc  the  prince, 


Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  prefence  bold", 
Without  refpect  to  purple  or  to  gold  ;  *  • 

Why  fhculd  not  we  thefe  pageantries  defpife, 
Whofe  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reafon  lies  ? 
For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errors  Jed ; 
And  jufl  as  children  are  furpriz'd  with  dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  fo  riper  years, 
Ev'n  in  broad  da^-lighti  are  poflefs'd  with  fears, 
And  (hake  at  fhadows  fanciful  and  vain 
As  thole  which  in  the  breaiU  of  children  reign. 
Thefe  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell, 
No  rays  of  outward  funfhine  can  difpel ; 
But  nature  and  right  reafon  muft  dilplay 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfom^  foul 
to  day. 


FROM  THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  LU 
CRETIUS.    1£ 

"  Turn  porro  puer,  &c. " 

THUS,  like  a  failor  by  a  tempeft  hurl'd 
Afliore,  the  babe  is  fhipwrcck'd  on  the  world  : 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire ; 
Helplefs  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Expos'd  upon  unhufpitable  earth, 
From  the  firft  moment  of  his  haplefs  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room, 
Too  true  prefages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks,  and  herds,  and  every  favage  beaft, 
By  more  indulgent  nature  are  increas'd. 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurfe  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food, 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blafts  they  fear ; 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  year  ;. 
Nor,  for  their  fafety,  citadels  prepare;  • 
Nor  forge  the  wicked,  inftrumcnts  of  war  : 
Unlabour'd  earth  her  bounteous  treafure  grants ; 
And  nature's  laviih  hand  luppUcs  their  common 
wants.  .       : 
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THE  THIRD  ODE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  HORACE. 

Infcribed  to  the  Earl  of  ROSCOMMON,  on  his  in 
tended  Voyage  to  Ireland. 

So  may  th'  aufpicious  queen  of  lovek 
And  the  twin  liars,  the  feed  of  Jove, 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind,, 
To  thee,  O  facred  fhip,  be  kind  ; 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  fails, 
Supplying  foft  Etefian  gales  : 
As  thou,  to  whom  the  Mule  commend* 
The  beft  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Doft  thy  committed  pledge  reftor'e, 
And  land  him  fafely  on  the  fhore, 
And  fave  the  better  part  of  me 
From  perifhing  with  him  at  fea. 
Sure  he,  who  firft  the  paflage  try'd, 
In  hardened  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  fide  ; 
Or  his  at  .leaft,  in  hollow  wood, 
"Who  tempted  firft  the  briny  flood, 
Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  roar, 
Nor  billows  beating  en  the  fhore, 
Nor  Hyades  portending  rain, 
Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main< 
What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who  unconcern'd,  with  ftedfaft  fight, 
Could  view  the  furges  mounting  fteep, 
And  monfters  rolling  in  the  deep  ! 
Could  through  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
With  ftorms  above,  and  rocks  below  ! 
In  vain  did  Nature's  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land, 
If  daring  fhips,  and  men  prophane, 
Invade  th'  inviolable  main, 
Th'  eternal  fences  overleap, 
And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep. 
No  toil,  no  hardfhip,  can  reftain 
Ambitious  man,  inur'd  to  pain  : 
The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 
Thus  bold  Prometheus  did  afpire, 
And  ftole  from  heaven  the  feeds  of  fire  : 
A  train  of  ills,  a  ghaftly  crew, 
The  robber'e  blazing  track  purfue  : 


Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face, 

And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 

In  fwarms  th'  offending  wretch  furround, 

All  brooding  on  the  blafled  ground; 

And  limping  death,  lafh'd  on  by  fate^ 

Comes  up  to  ihorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Daedalus  beware, 

With  borrow'd  wings  to  fail  ia  air : 

To  hell  Alcides  forc'd  his  way, 

Plung'd  through  the  lake,  and  fnatch'd  the  prey. 

Nay  fcarce  the  Gods,  or  heavenly  climes* 

Are  fafe  from  our  audacious  crimes ; 

We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 

And  pull  th'  unwilling  thunder  down.    • 


THE  NINTH  ODE  OF  THE  FIRST 
OF  HORACE. 


BEHOLD  yon  mountain's  hoary  height 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fuow  ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Opprefs  the  labouring  woods  below  : 
And  ftreams,  wifrh  icy  fetters  bound, 
Benumb'd  and  crampt  to  folid  ground. 

ii. 
With  well-heap'd  logs  diffolve  the  cold, 

And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires ; 
Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold, 

And  fprightly  wit  and  love  infpires: 
For  what  hereafter  fhall  betide, 
God,  if  'tis  worth  his  care,  provide. 

in. 
Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made, 

To  tofs  and  turn  the  world  below ; 
At  his  command  the  ftorms  invade ; 

The  winds  by  his  commiffion  blow ; 
Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  ceafe, 
And  then  the  calm  returns,  and  all  is  peace. 

IV. 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy, 
I,ay  hold  upon  the  prefent  hour, 

And  (hatch  the  pleafures  pafling  by, 
To  imt  them  out  ot  fortune's  power  : 
ib  • 
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IN!  or  love,  nor  love's  delights  difdain  ; 
\Vhate'et  thou  gett'ft  to-day,  is  gain. 

v. 
Secure  thofe  golden  earthly  joys, 

'That  youth  unfour'd  with  ibrrow  bears, 
Ere  withering  time  the  tafte  deftroys, 

With  fickr.els  and  unwieldy  years. 
For  a&ive  fports,  for  pleafing  reit, 
This  is  the  time  to  be  poffeft  ; 
The  beft  is  but  in  feafon  beft. 

VI. 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  blifs, 
The  pleafing  whifper  in  the  dark, 

The  halt"  unwilling  willing  kifs, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyntis  feign,^ 

And  hides. but  to  be  found  again  ; 

Thefe,  theie  are  joys  the  Gods  for  youth  ordain. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODE  OF  THE 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

Paraphras'd  in  Pindaric  Verfe,  and  infcribed  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Laurence  Earl  of  Ro- 
chcfter. 

DESCENDED  of  an  ancient  line, 

That  long  the  Tufcan  iceptre  fvvay'd, 
Make  hafte  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 

Whofe  piercing  is  for  thee  dtlay'd  ; 
The  rofy  wreath  is  ready  made : 

And  artful  hands,  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  fhall  perfume  thy 

u. 
When  the  wine  fparkles  from  afar, 

And,the  well-ifatur'd  friend  cries  come  away; 
Make  haitc,  and  leave  thy  buiinefs  and  thy  care  : 
No  moital  inteieft  can  be  wprth  thy  fiay. 

in. 
Leave  for  a  while  thy  coftly  country  feat; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  naufeous  pleafures  of  the  great : 

Make  haftc  and  tome  : 
Come,  and  forfake  thy  cloying  ftore; 

Thy  turret  that  furveys,  from  high, 
The  fmoke,  and  wealth,  and  noife  of  Rome  ; 

And  all  the  buly  pageantry 
The  wife  men  fcorn,  and  fools  adore  t 
Come,  give  thy  foul  a  loofe,  and  tafte  the  plea- 
i'ures  ol  the  poor. 

IV. 

Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  fhort  viciflitucle,  and  fit  of  poverty  : 
A  favory  difh,  a  homely  treat, 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat, 
Without  the  ttately  fpacious  room, 
The  Perfian  carpet,  or  the  Tynan  loom, 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

v, 

1  he  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high  , 
The  Syrian  ftar, 
Burks  troni  atar, 


And  with  his  fultry  breath  infers  the  ficy; 

The   ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  Heavens  u*-   j 

bove  us  fry. 
The  fhepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
3eneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  feeks  refrefhing  rivulets  nigh  : 
The  Sylvans  to  their  fhades  retire, 
I'hoie  very  fhades  and   ftreams  new  fhades  and 

ftreams  require, 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the 
raging  fire. 

VI. 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 

And  what  the  city  factions  dare, 

And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do, 
And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, 

Art  anxioufly  inquifitive  to  know  : 
3ut  God  has,  wifely,  hid  from  human  fight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 
And  fown  their  feeds  in  depth  of  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  ftate  : 
When  mortals  iearch  too  foon,  and  ftar  to  late,. 

VII. 

Enjoy  the  prefent  fmiling  hour  ; 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power  : 
The  tide  of  bufinefc,  like  the  running  flream, 

Is  fometimes  high,  and  fometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempeftuous  flow, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noifelefs  gentle  courfe 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed  j 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down, 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown  : 
Both  houfe  and  homefted  into  feas  are  borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  fcatter'dj 
honours  mourn. 

vni. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 
He  who,  fecure  within,  can  fay. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worft,  for  I  have  liv'd  to-day 

Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  fhine, 
The  jcys  I  have  poffefs'd,  in  fpite  of  fate  are  mine, 

Not  Heaven  itfelf  upon  the  paft  has  power; 
Bui  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my 
hour. 

IX. 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  man  her  flave  opprefs, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  deitroy, 

Is  feldom  pleas'd  to  blefs : 
Still  various  and  inconftant  ftill, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  ftrife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  fhe's  kind  ^ 
But  when  Ihe  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  ihakcs  the  winds,  and  will  not  flay,. 
I  juiii'  the  prollitute  away  :  [fignM  i 

The  little  or  the  much  fhe  gave,  is  quietly   re- 
Comcut  with    poverty,  my  foul   I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  though  m  ragb,  will  keep  me  warm. 
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x. 

What  is  't  to  me, 

Who  never  fail  in  her  unfaithful  fea, 
If  ftorms  arife,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  maft  fplit,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  Gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  fecure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lofe, 
In  my  fmall  pinnace  I  can  fail, 
Contemning  all  the  bluftering  roar ; 
And,  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  liars  my  fafety  feek 
Within  fome  little  winding  creek  : 
And  fee  tbe  florm  afhore. 


THE  SECOND  EPODE  OF  HORACE. 

HOW  happy  ft  his  low  degree, 
How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he, 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life  ; 
Difcharg'd  of  bufinels,  void  of  ftrife, 
And  from  the  griping  fcrivener  free  1 
Thus,  ere  the  feeds  of  vice  were  fown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  born, 
Who  plow'd  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  fmali  paternal  field  of  corn. 
Nor  trumpets  fummon  him  to  war, 

Nor  drums  diflurb  his  morning  fleep, 
Nor  kno^ws  he  merchants'  gainful  care, 
Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentious  law, 

And  court,  and  flate,  he  wifely  fhuns, 
Nor,  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar'd  with  awe, 

To  fervile  falutations  runs ; 
But  either  to  the  clafping  vine 

Does  the  f  upporting  poplar  wed, 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 

Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  flead  : 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  fleep, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar, 
Or  (hears  his  overburden'd  fheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or  in  the  now  declining  year, 

When  bounteous  autumn  rears  his  head, 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear, 

And  cluttering  grapes  with  purple  fpread. 
The  faired  of  his  fruit  he  ferves, 

Priapos,  thy  rewards; 
Sylvanus  too  his  part  deferves, 

Wnofe  care  the  fences  guards, 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 

Or  on  the  matted  grafs,  he  lies; 
o  God  of  fleep  he  need  invoke  : 


The  ftream  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flics 

With  gentle  flurnbcr  crowns  his  eyes. 
The  wind  that  whittles  through  the  fprayg 

Maintains  the  concert  of  the  fong ; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 

The  golden  fleep  prolong. 
But,  when  the  blafts  of  winter  blows, 

And  hoary  froft  invert?  ths  year, 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 

And  fecks  the  trufty  boar  to  rear, 

With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  fpearl 
Or  fpreads  his  fubcle  nets  from  fight 

With  twinkling  glalTes,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  mefhes  light, 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidft  his  harmlefs  eafy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  healthj 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  deftroys, 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chafte  and  pleafing  wife, 
To  eafe  the  bufmefs  of  his  life, 
Divides  with  him  his  houfehold  care, 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 
Such  as  the  fvvift  Apulian's  bride, 

Sun-burnt  and  fwarthy  though  (he  be, 
Will  fire  for  winter  nights  provide, 

And  without  noife  will  overfee 

His  children  and  his  family ; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  overlabour'd,  home ; 
If  fhe  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  (tore, 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor ; 
Not  oyfters  of  the  .Lucrine  lake 

My  fober  appetite  would  wifh, 

Nor  turbot,or  the  foreign  fifli 
That  rolling  tempefts  overtake, 

And  hither  waft  the  coflly  difh. 
Not  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

Which  Phafi  s  or  Ionia  yields, 
More  pleafing  mc-rfels  would  afford 

Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields ; 
Than  fhards  or  ma  Hows  for  the  pot, 

That  keep  the1  loofen'd  body  found, 
Or  than  the  lamb,  t  hat  falls  by  lot 

To  the  juft  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidft  thefe  feafts  of  happy  fwains, 

The  jolly  fhephei  d  fmiles  to  fee 
His  flock  returning  fro.m  the  plains; 

The  farmer  is  as  pi'eas'd  as  he 
To  view  his  oxenfweating  fmoke, 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  Ic  ofen'd  yoke  : 
To  look  upon  his  menial  c  rew, 

That  fit  around  his  chi  erful  hearth, 
And  bodies  fpent  in  toil  ren,  ew 

With  wholefome  food  a  id  country  mirth, 
This  Morccraft  fuid  within  lu'mfelf, 

Refolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town  : 

And  live  retir'd  upon  his  <  own, 
He  call'd  his  money  in ; 

But  the  prevailiug  love  of  p  elf, 

Soon  fplit  him  on  the  formei   &clf, 
He  put  it  out  ag«in. 
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I'm  none  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  infpir 'd* 
Nor  write  with  the  vain  hope  to  be  admir'd; 
But  from  a  rule  I  have  (upon  long  trial) 
T"  avoid  with  care  all  fort  of  felf-denial. 
Which  way  foe'er  defire  and  fancy  lead, 
(Contemning  fame)  that  path  I  boldly  tread: 
And  if  expofing  what  I  take  for  wit,  ^ 

To  my  dear  felf  a  pleafure  I  beget,  S- 

No  matter  though  the  ccnfuring  critics  fret.       J 

EPISTLE  TO  LORD  MUJG.GKAVE. 

I  loath  the  rabble  ;  'tis  enough  for  me 
If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shephard,  Wycherley, 
Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham,       ) 
And  fome  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name,      > 
Approve  my  fenfe  :  I  count  their  cenfurc  fame,  j 

IMITATION  Or  HORACE. 
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JOHN  "WILMOT,  Earl  of  Rochefter,  was  born  at  Ditchley,  near  Woodftock,  in  Oxfordflure,  oa 
the  loth  of  April  1647,  His  father,  Henry  Earl  of  Rochefter  (better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Wilmot),  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  was  much 
in  favour  with  Charles  II.  who  intruded  his  perfon  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  and 
owed  his  efcape  into  France  chiefly  to  his  care,  application  and  vigilance.  He  die|l  in  1 660,  im 
mediately  before  the  Reftoration,  leaving  his  fon  his  title*,  and  the  merit  of  his  fervices,  as  the 
principal  part  of  his  inheritance. 

His  mother  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  St  Johns,  in  Wiltfhire  ;  and  was  no  lefs  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  than  for  her  economy,  by  which  fhe  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  fortune,  in  giving 
her  fon  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth. 

He  was  inftrucled  in  clafikai  learning  at  the  free-fchool  of  Burford,  where  he  gave  early  proofs 
of  the  vigour  of  his  underftanding,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination  ;  and  acquired  the  Latin  in 
i'uch  perfection,  that  he  retained  a  relilh  for  the  beft  writers  in  that  language  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

In  1659,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  entered  a  nobleman  into  Wadham  college,  Ox 
ford,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Blandford,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Worcefter;  and,  in  1661,  was,  with 
fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  made  mafter  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon,  then  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  in  perfon. 

He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Balfour,  a  man  of  probity 
and  learning ;  whofe  fine  addrefs  reclaimed  him  from  the  intemperance  to  which  he  was  very  early 
addicted,  and  reconciled  him  to  his  ftudies,  which  he  had,  through  youthful  levity,  forfaken ;  and 
of  which  he  was  never  afterwards  wholly  negligent,  except  in  his  paroxyfms  of  ebriety. 

He  returned  from  his  travels  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  advantages  of  a  graceful 
perfon,  and  the  moft  refined  breeding ;  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  court,  which  then  abounded 
with  men  of  wit  and  pleafure,  countenanced  by  a  merry  king,  who  reliflied  nothing  fo  much  as 
brilliant  converfation  and  licentious  gaiety.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
colloquial  wit,  made  his  company  eagerly  coveted  by  King  Charles,  who  firft  made  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  then  comptroller  of  Woodftock  park. 

In  1665,  he  went  to  fea  wiih  the  earl  of  Sandwich;  and  was  in  the  fhip  command*!  by  Sir  Th<n 
mas  f  iddeman,  whe.i  the  attack  was  made  on  the  Dutch  Eaft  Lidia  flVct,  in  the  port  01  Ecrgcn,  in 
which  he  diftiuguifted  hirnfelf  by  uncommon  intrepuiiry  ;  and  the  n-.xt  fummc-  'erved  t>n  board 
Sir  Edward  Snragge,  who,  in  the  Lcat  of  the  great  fea-fight  of  that  year,  having  a  menage  of  re- 
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proof  to  fend  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man  ready  to  carry  it,  but  Rochcfter ;  wha,  in  ^n 
open  boat,  went  and  returned  amidft  the  ftortn  of  fliot. 

He  appeared  at  court  with  great  advantage  after  his  naval  expeditions.  But  his  reputation  for 
courage  was  not  lading;  for,  in  many  ftreet  quarrels,  he  difcovered  a*  timid,  pufUlanimous  fpirit  : 
and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  has  left  a  (lory  of  his  refufal  to  fight  him,  when  he  came  to  the  place  ap 
pointed;  urging,  that  he  was  fo  weak  with  a  certain  diftemper,  that  he  found  himfelf  unfit 
to  fight. 

His  reputation  for  wit,  however,  ftill  kept  him  from  totally  finking  in  the  opinion  of  the  worlctf 
^ill  he  unhappily  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  difiblutenefs  and  debauchery  which  were  the  fcandalous 
characleriftics  of  the  court;  by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and  his  manners  depraved,  to 
fuch  an  excefs  of  grofs  fenfuality,  thatj  as  he  confefled  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together 
continually  drunk,  or  fo  much  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to  be  mafter  of 
Aimfelf. 

In  this  ftate,  he  often  purfued  low  amours,  in  mean  difguifes ;  and  played  many  wild  pranks  andE 
extravagant  frolics  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  decency  and  order,  and  a  total  difregard  to  e very- 
moral  and  religious  obligation. 

He  once  ere&ed  a  ftage  on  Tower-hill,  and  harangued  the  popujace  as  a  mountebank;  and, 
having  made  phyfic  part  of  his  ftudy,  a&ed  the  character  which  he  afiumed  with  great  exa&nefs 
and  dexterity.  The  fpeech  which  he  made  up  on  the  occafion  foon  became  the  fubject  of  general 
converfation ;  by  which  his  vanity  was  at  once  flattered  and  his  turn  for  invective  rendered  more 
keen  by  the  fuccefs  it  met  with. 

Licentious  in  his  fatire,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  he  fpared  neither  friends  nor  foes,  but  let  it  loofe 
on  all  without  difcrimination.  Even  majefty  itfelf  was  not  fecure  from  it ;  for  he  often  amufed 
himfelf  with  writing  libels  againft  the  king,  in  which  he  had  fo  peculiar  a  talent  of  mixing  his  wit 
\vith  his  malice,  that  his  compofitions  were  eafily  known. 

Thus  he  lived  worthlefs  and  ufelefs,  in  a  courfe  of  drunken  gaiety  and  grofs  fenfuality,  with  in 
tervals  of  ftudy  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  till  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  had  entirely  worn  out 
an  excellent  conftitutiou,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  ftate  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  vifited  by  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  the  tenor  of  his  opinions  and 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  fuch  conviction  of  the  realbnableneis  of  moral 
duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  as  produced  a  total  change  of  his  manners  and  opinions.  The 
account  cf  his  converfion  and  dying  moments,  is  given  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Som£ 
u  Remarkable  Paflages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochefter,"  "  which,"  Dr.  Johnfon 
fays,  "  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint 
"  for  its  piety." 

He  died  July  26.  1 680,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty -fourth  year,  and  was  fo  worn  away 
by  a  long  iflnefs  that  life  went  out  without  a  ftrtigg1e. 

He  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Charles,  who  died  on  the  lath  November  following,  and  thre^ 
daughters :  The  male  line  ceaGng,  the  title  was  conferred  on  a  younger  fon  of  Lnrd  Clarendon. 

The  fir  ft  edition  of  his  poems  was  publifhed  in  the  year  of  his  death,  profefling  in  the  title  page' 
fo  be  printed  at  Antwerp.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  original  collection  was  made,  or  by  what 
authority  its  genuinenefs  was  afccrtained.  Of  fome  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  The' 
imitation  of  Horace's  fatire,  the  verfes  en  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  fatire  againft  Man,  and  the  verfes 
upon  Nothing,  are  genuine,  and  perhaps  moft  of  thofe  which  are  received  into  this  collection.  Much 
Las  probabry  been  imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write ;  and  the  blaze  of  reputation  which  his 
character  diffufed  on  what  he  did  write,  if  it  be  not  extinguifhed,  is  faft  Wearing"  away  ;  for  impartial 
criticifm  warrants  no  diftin^Hon  beyond  that  which  genius  beftowS. 

His  for.gs  are  fprightly  and  eafy  ;  but  have  little  nature  and  little  fcntiment.  In  his  imitation  of 
Horace  on  Luciiius,  the  parallelifm  between  ancient  and  modern  times  is  happily  prefefvcd ;  but  the 
verfification  is  carelcfs ;  though  it  is  fometimcs  vigorous.  The  poem  upon  Nothing  difplays  an  ad 
mirable  fertility  of  invcntiou  on  a  barren  topic.  This  little  potro,  and  his  tragedy  of  Valcritinhn, 
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altered  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  acted  in  1685,  (hew  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  more 
ferious  productions.  Another  of  his  moft  vigorous  p^ces  is  his  lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop ;  to 
which  he  made  in  reply  an  epigram  ending  with  the/e  lines : 

"  Thou  canft  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 
"  Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmlefs  as  thy  fword." 

Of  the  fatire  againft  Man,  a  confiderable  part  is  taken  from  Boileau ;  who  wfes  his  favourite  author 
in  French,  as  Cowley  was  in  Englifh. 

"  In  all  his  works,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  there  is  fprightlinefs  and  vigour,  and  every  where  may 
"  be  found  tokens  of  a  mind  which  ftudy  might  have  carried  to  excellence.  What  more  can  be 
"  expected  from  a  life  fpcnt  in  oftentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  cnd^d  before  the  abilities  of 
"  many  other  men  began  to  be  difplayeoV' 
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DIALOGUE. 


STREPHON. 

PR'YTHEE  now,  fond  fool,  give  o'er  j 
Since  my  heart  is  gone  before, 
To  what  purpofe  fhould  I  ftay  ? 
Love  commands  another  way. 

DAPHNE. 

Perjur'd  fwain,  I  knew  the  time 
When  diffemhling  was  your  crime, 
In  pity  now  employ  that  art, 
Which  firft  betray 'd,  to  eafc  my  heart. 

STUEPHON. 

Women  can  with  pleafure  feign  : 
Men  diffemble  Hill  with  pain. 
What  advantage  will  it  prove, 
If  I  lye,  who  cannot  love  ? 

DAPHNE. 

Tell  me  then  the  reafon,  why 
Love  from  hearts  in  love  does  fly  ? 
Why  the  bird  will  build  a  neft, 
Where  fhe  ne'er  intends  to  reft  ? 

STREPHON. 

Love,  like  other  little  boys, 
Cries  for  hearts,  as  they  for  toys  : 
Which  when  gain'd,  in  childifh  play. 
Wantonly  are  thrown  away. 

DAPHNE. 

Still  on  wing,  or  on  his  knees, 
Love  does  nothing  by  degrees ; 
Bafely  flying  when  moft  priz'd, 
Meanly  fawning  when  defpis'd. 
Flattering  or  infulting  ever, 
Generous  and  grateful  never: 
All  his  joys  are  fleeting  dreams, 
All  his  woes  fevere  extremes. 

STREPHON. 

Nymph,  unjuftly  you  inveigh  ; 
Love,  like  us,  muft  fate  obey. 
Since  'tis  Nature's  law  to  change, 
Conftancy  alone  is  ftrange. 
VOL.  VI. 


See  the  heavens  in  lightnings  break, 
Nest  in  ftorms  of  thunder  fyeak ; 
Till  a  kind  rain  from  above 
Makes  a  calm — fo  'tis  in  love. 
Flames  begin  our  firft  addrefs, 
Like  meeting  thunder  we  embrace; 
Then,  you  know,  the  fhowers  that  fall 
Quench  the  fire,  and  quiet  all. 

DAPHNE. 

How  fhould  I  the  fliowers  forget  ? 
'Twas  fo  pleafant  to  be  wet ! 
They  kill'd  love,  I  knew  it  well. 
1  dy'd  all  the  while  they  fell. 
Say  at  leaft  what  nymph  it  is, 
Robs  my  breaft  of  fo  much  blifs  ? 
If  fhe's  fair,  I  (hall  be  eas'd, 
Through  my  ruin  you'll  be  pleas'd. 

STREPHON. 

Daphne  never  was  fo  fair, 
Strephon,  fcarcely,  fo  fincere. 
Gentle,  innocent,  and  free, 
Ever  pleas'd  with  only  me. 
Many  charms  my  heart  enthral, 
But  there's  one  above  them  all : 
With  averfion,  fhe  does  fly 
Tedious,  trading,  conftancy. 

DAPHNE. 

Cruel  fhepherd  !  I  fubmit, 
Do  what  love  and  you  think  fit : 
Change  is  fate,  and  not  defign, 
Say  you  would  have  ftill  been  mine. 

STREPHON. 

Nymph,  I  cannot  :  'tis  too  true, 
Change  has  greater  charms  than  you. 
Be,  by  my  example,  wife ; 
Faith  to  pleafure  facrifice. 

DAPHNE. 

Silly  fwain,  I'll  have  you  know, 
'Twas  my  practice  long  ago  : 

C  c 
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Whilft  you  vainly  thought  me  true, 
I  was  falfe,  in  fcorn  of  you. 
By  my  tears,  my  heart's  difguife, 
I  thy  love  and  tlu-c  Jefpife. 
Womankind  more  joy  discovers, 
Making  fools,  than  keeping  lovers. 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

ALEXIS  AND  STREPHON. 
Written  at  the  Bath  in  the  year  1674. 

ALEXIS. 
THERE  fighs  not  on  the  plain 

So  loft  a  fwain  as  I ; 

Scorch'd  up  with  love,  froze  with  difdain, 
Of  killing  fweetnefs  I  complain. 

STREPHON. 

If  'tis  Corinna,  die. 
Since  firft  my  dazzled  eyes  were  thrown 

On  that  bewitching  face, 
Like  ruin'd  birds  robb'd  of  their  young, 
Lamenting,  frighted,  and  undone, 

I  fly  from  place  to  place. 
Fram'd  by  forne  cruel  powers  above, 
So  nice  (he  is,  and  fair; 
None  from  undoing  can  remove 
Since  all,  who  are  not  blind,  muft  lave  ; 

Who  are  not  vain,  defpair. 

ALEXIS. 
The  gods  no  fooner  give  a  grace, 

But,  fond  of  their  own  art, 
Severely  jealous,  ever  place, 
To  guard  the  glories  of -a  face, 

A  dragon  in  the  heart. 
Proud  and  ill-natur'd  powers  they  are, 

Who,  peevifli  to  mankind, 
For  their  own  honour's  fake,  with  care 
Make  a  fweet  form  divinely  fair  : 

Then  add  a  cruel  mind. 

STREPHON. 
Since  fhe's  infenfibk  of  love, 

By  honour  taught  to  hate  ; 
If  we,  forc'd  by  decrees  above, 
Muft  fen  fib  le  to  beauty  prove, 

How  tyrannous  is  Fate ! 
I  to  the  nymph  have  never  nam'd 

The  caufc  of  all  my  pain. 
ALEXIS. 

Such  baftifulnefs  may  well  be  blam'd ; 
JFor,  fince  to  ferve  we're  not  afham'd, 

Why  fhould  fhe  blnfh  to  reign  ? 

STREPHON. 

But,  if  her  haugllty  heart  defpife 

My  humble  profFer'd  one, 
The  juft  compaflion  fhe  denies, 
I  may  obtain  from  others'  eyes; 

Her's  are  not  fair  alone. 
Devouring  flam.es  require  c^w  food; 
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My  heart's  confum'd  almoft  : 
New  fires  muft  kindle  in  her  blood, 
Or  mine  go  out,  and  that's  as  good. 
ALEXIS. 

Would' ft  live  when  love  is  loft  ? 
Be  dead  before  thy  paffion  dies ; 

For  if  thou  ihould'ft  furvivc, 
What  anguifh  would  thy  heart  furpiife, 
To  fee  her  flames  begin  to  rife, 

And  thine  no  more  alive  ? 

STREPHON. 

Rather  what  pleafure  mould  I  meet 

In  my  triumphant  fcorn, 
To  fee  my  tyrant  at  my  feet ; 
While,  taught  by  her,  unmov'd  I  fit 

A  tyrant  in  my  turn. 

ALEXIS. 

Ungentle  fhepherd  !  ceafe,  for  fliame, 

Which  way  can  you  pretend 
To  merit  fo  divine  a  flame, 
Who  to  dull  life  make  a  mean  claim, 

When  love  is  at  an  end  ? 
As  trees  are  by  their  bark  embrac'd, 

Love  to  my  foul  deth  cling  : 
When  torn  by  the  herd's  greedy  tafte, 
The  injur'd  plants  feel  they're  defac'd, 

They  wither  in  the  fpring. 
My  rifled  love  would  foon  retire, 

Diffolving  into  air, 
Should  1  that  nymph  ceafe  to  admire, 
Bleis'd  in  whofe  arms  I  will  expire, 

Or  at  her  feet  defpair. 
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ALL  things  fubmit  themfelves  to  your  command, 

Fair  Caelia,  when  it  does  not  love  withftand  : 

The  power  it  borrows  from  your  eyes  alone  ; 

All  but  the  god  muft  yield  to,  who  has  none. 

Were  he  not  blind,  fuch  are  the  charms  you  have, 

He'd  quit  his  godhead  to  become  your  Have  : 

Be  proud  to  adt  a  mortal  hero's  part, 

And  throw  himfclf  for  fame  on  his  own  dart. 

But  fate  has  otherwife  difpos'd  of  things, 

In  different  bands  fubjeded  Haves  and  kings  : 

Fetter'd  in  forms  of  royal  ftate  are  they, 

While  we  enjoy  the  freedom  to  obey. 

That  fate,  like  you,  refilllefs  does  ordain 

To  love,  that  over  Beauty  he  fhall  reign. 

By  harmony  the  univerJe  does  move, 

And  what  is  harmony  but  mutual  love  ? 

Who  would  refift  an  empire  fo  divine, 

Which  univerfal  nature  does  enjoin  ? 

See  gentle  brooks,  how  quietly  they  glide, 

Kiffing  the  rugged  banks  on  either  fide  ; 

While  in  their  cryftal  ftreams  at  once  thzy  fhew, 

And  with  them  feed  the  flowers  which  they  be- 

ftow: 

Though  rudely  throng' d  by  a  too  near  embrace, 
In  gentle  murmurs  they  keep  on  their  pace 
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To  the  lov'd  fea;  for  ftreams  have  their  defires; 
Cool  as  they  are,  they  feel  love's  powerful  fires, 
And  with  fuch  paffion,  that  if  any  force, 
Stop  or  moleit  them  in  their  amorous  courfe, 
They  fwell,  break  down  with  rage,  and  ravage 

o'er 

The  banks  they  kifs'd,  and  flowers  they  fed  before. 
Submit,  then,  Cselia,  ere  you  be  reduc'd, 
For  rebels,  vanquifh'd  once,  are  vilely  us'd. 
Beauty's  no  more  but  the  dead  foil,  which  Love 
Manures,  and  does  by  wife  commerce  improve  : 
Sailing  by  fighs,  through  feas  of  tears,  he  fends 
Courtfhips  from  foreign  hearts,  for  your  own  ends : 
Cherifh  the  trade,  for  as  with  Indians  we 
Get  gold  and  jewels,  for  our  trumpery, 
So  to  each  other,  for  their  ufelefs  toys, 
Lovers  afford  whole  magazines  of  joys. 
But,  if  you're  fond  of  baubles,  be,  and  ftarve, 
Your  gewgaw  reputation  ftill  preferve  : 
Live  upon  modefty  and  empty  fame, 
Foregoing  fenfe  for  a  fantaftic  name. 
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THE  DISCOVERY. 

CJELIA,  that  faithful  fervant  you  difown, 

Would  in  obedience  keep  his  love  his  own  : 

But  bright  ideas,  fuch  as  you  infpire, 

We  can  no  more  conceal,  than  not  admire. 

My  heart  at  home  in  my  own  breaft  did  dwell, 

Like  humble  hermit  in  a  peaceful  cell : 

Unknown  and  undifturb'd  it  refted  there, 

Stranger  alike  to  Hope  and  to  Defpair. 

Now  Love  with  a  tumultuous  train  invades 

The  facred  quiet  of  thofe  hallow'd  {hades : 

His  fatal  flames  fliine  out  to  every  eye, 

Like  blazing  comets  in  a  winter  Iky. 

How  can  my  paflion  merit  your  offence, 

That  challenges  fo  little  recompence  ? 

For  I  am  one  born  only  to  admire, 

Too  humble  e'er  to  hope,  fcarce  to  defire. 

A  thing,  whofe  blifs  depends  upon  your  will, 

Who  would  be  proud  you'd  deign  to  ufe  him  ill. 

Then  give  me  leave  to  glory  in  my  chain, 

My  fruitlefs  fighs,  and  my  unpity'd  pain. 

Let  me  but  ever  love,  and  ever  be 

Th'  example  of  your  power  and  cruelty. 

Since  fo  much  fcorn  does  in  your  breaft  refide, 

Be  more  indulgent  to  its  mother  Pride  : 

Kill  all  you  ftrike,  and  trample  on  their  graves ; 

But  own  the  fates  of  your  neglected  flaves  : 

When  in  the  crowd  yours  undiftinguiih'd  lies,  - 

You  give  away  the  triumph  of  your  eyes. 

Perhaps  (obtaining  this)  you'll  think  I  find 

More  mercy  than  your  anger  has  defign'd  : 

But  Love  has  carefully  defign'd  for  me 

The  laft  perfection  of  mifery ; 

For  to  my  ftate  the  hopes  of  common  peace, 

Which  every  wretch  enjoys  in  death,  muft  ceafe. 


My  worft  of  fates  attend  me  in  my  grave, 
Since,  dying,  I  muft  be  no  more  your  Have. 


WOMAN'S  HONOUR. 

A    SONG. 


LOVE  bid  me  hope,  and  I  obey'd  : 

Phillis  continued  ftill  unkind  : 
Then  you  may  e'en  defpair,  he  faid ; 

In  vain  I  ftrive  to  change  her  mind. 

ii 
Honour's  got  in,  and  keeps  her  heart ; 

Durft  he  but  venture  once  abroad, 
In  my  own  right  I'd  take  your  part, 

And  (hew  myfelf  a  mightier  god. 

in. 
This  huffing  Honour  domineers 

In  breads,  where  he  alone  has  place : 
But  if  true  generous  Love  appears, 

The  He&or  dares  not  fhew  his  face. 

IV. 

Let  me  ftill  languifh  and  complain, 

Be  moft  inhumanly  deny'd  : 
I  have  fome  pleafure  in  my  pain  ; 

She  can  have  none  with  all  her  pride. 

r. 
1  fall  a  facrifice  to  Love  : 

She  lives  a  wretch  for  Honour's  fake ; 
Whofe  tyrant  does  moft  cruel  prove, 

The  difference  is  not  hard  to  make. 

VI. 

Confider  real  Honour  then  ; 

You'll  find  hers  cannot  be  the  fame  : 
'Tis  noble  confidence  in  men, 

In  women  mean  miftruftful  fhamc, 


GRECIAN  KINDNESS, 


THE  utmoft  grace  the  Greeks  could  (hew, 

When  to  the  Trojans  they  grew  kind, 
Was  with  their  arms  to  let  them  go, 

And  leave  their  lingering  wives  behind. 
They  beat  the  men,  and  burnt  the  town ; 
Then  all  the  baggage  was  their  own. 

n. 
There  the  kind  deity  of  wine 

Kifs'd  the  foft  wanton  god  of  love ; 
This  clapp'd  his  wings,  that  prefs'd  his  vine  ; 

And  their  beft  powers  united  move ; 
While  each  brave  Greek  embrac'd  his  punk, 
Lull'd  her  afleep,  and  then  grew  drunk, 
Ccij 
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THE  MISTRESS. 

A    CONG. 


AN  age,  in  her  embraces  part, 

Would  feem  a  winter's  day  ; 
Where  life  and  light,  with  envious  hailc, 

Are  torn  and  fnatch'd  away. 

n. 
But,  oh !  how  flowly  minutes  roll, 

When  abfent  from  her  eyes ; 
That  fed  my  love,  which  is  my  foul ; 

It  languifhes  and  dies. 

in. 
For  then,  no  more  a  foul,  but  fliade, 

It  mournfully  does  move, 
And  haunts  my  bread,  by  abfence  made 

The  living  tomb  of  love. 

IV. 

You  wifer  men  defpife  me  not, 

Whofe  love-fick  iancy  raves 
On  fliades  of  fouls,  and  heaven  knows  what 

Short  ages  live  in  graves. 

v. 
Whene'er  thofc  wounding  eyes,  fo  full 

Of  fweetnefs,  you  did  fee, 
Had  you  not  been  profoundly  dull, 

You  had  gone  mad  like  me. 

VI. 

Nor  cenfure  us,  you  who  perceive 

My  beft-belov'd  and  me, 
Sigh  and  lament,  complain  and  grieve ; 

You  think  we  difagree. 

VII. 

Alas !  'us  facred  Jealoufy, 

Love  rais'd  to  an  extreme ; 
The  only  proof,  'twixt  them  and  me, 

We  love,  and  do  not  dream. 

VIII. 

Fantaftic  fancies  fondly  move, 

And  in  frail  joys  believe ; 
Taking  falfc  pleafure  for  true  love  ; 

But  pain  can  ne'er  deceive. 

IX. 

Kind,  jealous  doubts,  tormenting  fears, 

And  anxious  cares,  when  pad, 
Prove  our  heart's  treafure  fix'd  and  dear, 

And  make  us  blefs'd  at  laft. 


A     SONG. 


ABSENT  from  thee,  I  languifh  ftill ; 

Then  alk  me  not,  When  I  return  ? 
The  ftraying  fool  't  will  plainly  kill, 

To  wifli  all  day,  all  night  to  mourn. 

n. 
Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  me  fly, 

That  my  fantaftic  mind  may  prove 
The  torments  It  defenres  to  try, 

That  tears  roy  fix'd  heart  from  017  love. 


OF    ROCHESTER, 


When  wearied  with  a  world  of  woe, 

To  thy  fafe  bofom  I  retire ; 
Where  love,  and  peace,  and  truth,  does  flow  : 

May  I  contented  there  expire  ! 

IV. 

Left,  once  more  wandering  from  that  heaven, 
I  fall  on  fome  bafe  heart  unbleft  ; 

Faithlefs  to  thee,  falfe,  unforgiven, 
And  lofe  my  everlafting  reft. 


A     SONG. 


PHILLIS,  be  gentler,  I  advife, 

Make  up  for  time  mif-fpent ; 
When  beauty  on  its  death-bed  lies, 

'Tis  high  time  to  repent. 

n. 
Such  is  the  malice  of  your  fate, 

That  makes  you  old  fo  foon ; 
Your  pleafure  ever  comes  too  late, 

How  early  e'er  begun. 

in. 
Think  what  a  wretched  thing  is  (he, 

Whofe  ftars  contrive  in  fpight, 
The  morning  of  her  love  mould  be 

Her  fading  beauty's  night. 

IV. 

Then  if,  to  make  your  ruin  more, 

You  '11  peeviftily  be  coy, 
Die  with  the  fcandal  of  a  whore, 

And  never  know  the  joy. 


TO  CORINNA. 


A  SONG. 


WHAT  cruel  pains  Corinna  takot, 

To  force  that  harmlefs  frown  ; 
When  not  one  charm  her  face  forfakes. 

Love  cannot  lofe  his  own. 

n. 
So  fweet  a  face,  fo  foft  a  heart, 

Such  eyes  fo  very  kind. 
Betray,  alas  !  the  filly  art 

Virtue  had  ill  defign'd. 
in. 
Poor  feeble  tyrant !  who  in  Tain 

Would  proudiy  take  upon  her, 
Againft  kind  Nature  to  maintain 

Affected  rules  of  honour. 

IV. 

The  fcorn  fhe  bears  fo  helplefs  proves, 
When  I  plead  pafiion  to  her, 

That  much  (be  fears  (but  more  fhe  loves) 
Her  vuffal  fliould  undo  her. 
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LOVE  AND  LIFE. 


SONG. 


A^  my  paft  life  is  mine  no  more, 

The  flying  hours  are  gone  : 
Like  tranfitory  dreams  given  o'er, 
Whofe  images  are  kept  in  {lore 

By  memory  alone. 

iz. 
The  time  that  is  to  come  is  not ; 

How  can  it  then  be  mine  ? 
The  prei'cnt  moment's  all  my  lot ; 
And  that,  as  faft  as  it  is  got, 

Phillis,  is  only  thine. 

Ill, 
Then  talk  not  of  inconftancy,   . 

Falfe  hearts,  and  broken  vows  ; 
If  I,  by  miracle,  can  be 
This  live-long  minute  true  to  thee, 

'Tis  all  that  heaven  allows. 


A    SONG. 


;  WHILE  on  thofe  lovely  looks  I  gaze, 

To  fee  a  wretch  purfuing. 
In  raptures  of  a  blefs'd  amaze, 

His  pleafmg  happy  ruin  : 
*Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move ; 

His  fate  is  too  afpiring, 
Whole  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love, 

Dies  wifhing  and  admiring. 

ii. 
But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego, 

Your  Have  from  death  removing ; 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But,  whether  life  or  death  betide, 

In  love  'tis  equal  meafure  ; 
The  viftor  lives  with  empty  pride, 

The  vanquiih'd  die  with  pleafure. 


A     SONG. 


To  this  moment  a  rebel,  I  throw  down  my  arms, 
Great  Love,  at  firil  fight  of  Olinda's  bright  charms : 
Made  proud  and  fecure  by  fuch  forces  as  thefc, 
You  may  now  play  the  tyrant  asfoon  as  you  pleafe. 

n. 

When  innocence,  beauty,  and  wit,  do  confpire 
To  betray,  and  engage,  and  inflame  my  defire  ; 
Why  fhould  I  decline  what  I  cannot  avoid, 
And  let  pleafmg  hope  by  bafe  fear  be  deftroy'd  ? 
6 


in. 


Her  innocence  cannot  contrive  to  undo  me, 
Her  beauty's  inclin'd,  or  why  fhould  it  purfue  me  ? 
And  wit  has  to  pleafure  been  ever  a  friend ;    [end  ? 
Then  what  room  for  defpair,  fince  delight  is  Love'a 

IV. 

There  can  be  no  danger  in  fweetnefs  and  youth, 
Where  love  is  fecur'd  by  good  nature  and  truth. 
On  her  beauty  I'll  gaze,  and  of  pleafure  complain; 
While  every  kind  look  adds  a  link  to  my  chain. 

v. 

'Tis  more  to  maintain,  than  it  was  to  furprife, 
But  her  wit  leads  in  triumph  the  Have  of  her  eyes: 
I  beheld,  with  the  lofs  of  my  freedom  before  ; 
But,  hearing,  for  ever  mult  ferve  and  adore. 

VI. 

Too  bright  is  my  goddefs,  her  temple  too  weak  : 
Retire,  divine  image  !  I  feel  my  heart  break. 
Help,  Love  ;  I  diflolve  in  a  rapture  of  charms, 
At  the  thought  of  thofe  joys  I  fhould  meet  in  her 


UPON  HIS  LEAVING  HIS  MISTRESS. 


'Tis  not  that  I  am  weary  grown 

Of  being  yours,  and  yours  alone  : 

But  with  what  face  can  I  incline 

To  damn  you  to  be  only  mine  : 

You,  whom  fome  kinder  power  did  fafhion, 

By  merit,  and  by  inclination, 

The  joy  at  leaft  of  a  whole  nation  ? 

ii. 

Let  meaner  fpirits  of  your  fex, 
With  humble  aims  their  thoughts  perplex : 
And  boaft,  if,  by  their  arts,  they  can 
Contrive  to  make  one  happy  man. 
While,  mov'd  by  an  impartial  fenfe, 
Favours,  like  Nature,  you  difpenfe, 
With  univerfal  influence. 


I 


UPON  DRINKING  IN  A  BOWL. 


VULCAN,  contrive  me  fuch  a  cup 

As  Neftor  us'd  of  old  ; 
Shew  all  thy  Ikill  to  trim  it  up, 

Damafk  it  round  with  gold. 

ii. 
Make  it  fo  large,  that,  fill'd  with  fack 

Up  to  the  fwelling  brim, 
Vaft  toafls  on  the  delicious  lake, 

Like  fhips  at  fea,  may  fwim. 

in. 
Engrave  not  battle  on  his  cheek  ; 

With  war  I've  nought  to  do; 
I'm  none  of  thofe  that  took  Msrftriclr, 

Nor  Yarmouth  leaguer  knew. 
C  i'j 
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Let  it  no  name  of  planets  tell, 

Fix'd  ftars,  or  conftellations : 
For  I  am  no  Sir  Sidrophel, 

Nor  none  of  his  relations. 

v. 
But  carve  thereon  a  fpreading  vine  ; 

Then  add  two  lovely  boys ; 
Their  limbs  in  amorous  folds  entwine, 

The  type  of  future  joys. 

VI. 

Cupid  and  Bacchus  my  faints  are, 
May  drink  and  love  ftill  reign  ! 

With  wine  I  wafti  away  my  cares, 
And  then  to  love  again. 


A     SQNG. 


As  Chloris  full  of  harmlefs  thoughts 

Beneath  a  willow  lay, 
Kind  Love  a  youthful  (hepherd  brought, 

To  pafs  the  time  away. 
IT. 
She  blufh'd  to  he  encounter'd  fo, 

And  chid  the  amorous  fwain  ; 
But,  as  fhe  ftrove  to  rife  and  go, 

He'puU'd  her  down  again. 

in. 
A  fudden  paflion  feiz'd  her  heart, 

In  fpite  of  her  difdain  ; 
She  found  a  pulfe  in  every  part, 

And  love  in  every  vein. 

IV.' 

Ah,  youth  !   (faid  (he)  what  charms  are  thefe, 

That  conquer  and  furprife  ? 
Ah  !  let  me — for,  unlefs  you  pleafe, 

I  have  no  power  to  riie. 

v. 
She  fainting  fpoke,  and  trembling  lay, 

For  fear  he  mould  comply ; 
Her  lovely  eyes  her  heart  betray, 

And  give  her  tongue  the  lie. 

VI. 

Thus  (he,  who  princes  had  deny'd, 

With  all  their  pomp  and  train, 
Was  in  the  lucky  minute  try'd, 

And  yielded  to  the  fwain. 


A    SONG. 


GIVE  me  leave  to  rail  at  you, 
I  afk  nothing  but  my  due  ; 
To  call  you  falfe,  and  then  to  fay 
You  fhail  not  keep  my  heart  a  day  : 
But  alas !  agalnft  my  will, 
1  mud  be  your  captive  dill. 
Ah  !  be  kinder  then  ;  for  t 
pmnot  change,  ;  nd  would  not  die. 


Kindnefs  has  refiftlefs  charms, 

All  befides  but  weakly  move,j 

Fierccft  anger  it  diiarms, 

And  clips  the  wings  of  flying  love. 

Beauty  does  the  heart  invade, 

Kindnefs  only  can  perfuade  ; 

Tt  gilds  the  lover's  fervilc  chain, 

And  makes  the  Haves  grow  pleas' d  again. 


THE    ANSWER. 

z. 
NOTHING  adds  to  your  fond  fire 

More  than  fcorn,  and  cold  difdain  ; 
I,  to  cherifli  your  defire, 

Kindnefs  us'd,  but  'twas  in  vain. 

n. 
You  infifted  on  your  flave, 

Humble  love  you  foon  refus'd ; 
Hope  not  then  a  power  to  have 
Which  ingloripufly  you  us'd. 

in. 
Think  nor,  Thyrfis,  I  will  e'er     .    - 

By  my  love  my  empire  lofe  ; 
You  grow  conftant  through  defpair, 
Love  return'd  you  would  abufe. 

tv. 

Though  you  ftill  poffefs  my  hfarf, 
Scorn  and  rigour  I  muft  feign  : 
Ah  !   forgive  that  only  art 

Love  has  left  your  love  to  gain. 

v. 
You  could  my  heart  fubdue, 

To  new  conquefts  ne'er  pretend  : 
Let  th'  example  make  me  true, 
And  of  a  conquer'd  foe  a  friend. 

VI. 

Then,  if  e'er  I  fhould  complain 
Of  your  .empire,  or  my  chain, 

Summon  all  the  powerful  charms, 
And  kill  the  rebel  in  your  arms. 


CONSTANCY, 

A    SONG. 
I. 

I  CANNOT  change,  as  others  do, 

Though  you  unjuftly  fcorn  ; 
Since  the  poor  fwain  that  fighs  for  you, 
For  you  alone  was  born. 
No,  Phyllis,  no,  your  heart  to  move 

A  furer  way  I'll  try; 
And,  to  revenge  my  flighted  love, 

Will  ftill  love  on,  will  ftill  love  on,  and  die, 

n. 
When,  kill'd  with  grief,  Amyntas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  fliall  call 
The  fighsthat  now  unpity'd  rift^ 

The  tears  that  vulaly  full : 
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That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  fmart, 

Will  then  begin  your  pain  ; 
For  fuch  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  in  vain. 


A    SONG. 


Mr  dear  miftrefs  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  thofe  kind  looks  fhe  gave  me, 
When,  with  love's  refiftlefs  art, 

And  her  eyes,  fhe  did  enflave  me. 
But  her  conftancy's  fo  weak, 

She's  fo  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  afunder. 

ii. 
Melting  joys  about  her  move, 

Killing  pleafures,  wounding  bliffes : 
She  can  drefs  her  eyes  in  love, 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kifles. 
Angels  liften  when  (he  fpeaks, 

She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder ; 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  *ne  day  afunder. 


A     SONG. 

In  imitation  of  Sir  JOHN  EATON. 

i. 

Too  late,  alas !  I  muft  confefs, 

You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 
Such  charms  by  nature  you  poffefs, 

'Twere  madnefs  not  to  love  ye. 

ii. 
Then  fpare  a  heart  you  may  furprife, 

And  give  my  tongue  the  glory 
To  boaft,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 

Betray  a  tender  ftory. 


A     LETTER 

FROM    ARTEMISA  IN   THE  TOWN,   TO  CLOE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 

CLOE,  by  your  command  in  verfe  I  write  ; 
Shortly  you'll  bid  me  ride  aftride  and  fight  • 
Such  talents  better  with  our  fex  agree, 
Than  lofty  flights  of  dangerous  poetry. 
Among  the  men,  I  mean  the  men  of  wit, 
(At  lead  they  pafs'd  for  fuch  before  they  writ) 
How  many  bold  adventurers  for  the  bays, 
Proudly  defigning  large  returns  of  praife; 


Who  durft  that  flormy  pathlcfc  world  explore,  ~i 
Where  foon  dafh'd  back,  and  wrcck'd  on  the  / 
dull  more,  T 

Broke  of  that  little  ftock  they  had  before  !         J 
How  would  a  woman's  tottering  bark  be  toft 
Where  ftouteft  fhips  (the  men  of  wit)  are  loft  ! 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  ftraight  grow  wife, 
And  my  own  felf  I  gravely  thus  advife  : 

Dear  Artemifa  !  poetry's  a  fnare ; 
Bedlam  has  many  manfions,  have  a  care ; 
Your  Mufe  diverts  you,  makes  the  reader  fad  ; 
You  think  yourfelf  infpir'd,  he  thinks  you  mad. 
Confider  too,  'twill  be  difcreetly  done, 
To  make  yourfelf  the  fiddle  of  the  town. 
To  find  th'  ill-humour'd  pleafure  at  their  need  : 
Curs'd  when  you  fail,   and  fcorn'd  when  you  fuc- 

ceed. 

Thus,  like  an  arrant  woman  as  I  am,  "J 

No  fooner  well  convinc'd  writing  's  a  fliame,     f 
That  whore  is  fcarce  a  more  reproachful  name  I* 

Than  Poetefs J 

Like  men  that  marry,  or  like  maids  that  woo, 
Becaufe  'tis  the  very  worft  thing  they  can  do ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  contradiction  and  the  fin, 
Methinks  I  ftand  on  thorns  till  I  begin, 
Y'  expect  to  hear,  at  leaft,  what  love  has  paft 
In  this  lewd  town,  fince  you  and  I  faw  laft; 
What  change  has  happen'd  of  intrigues,  and  whe 
ther 

The  old  ones  laft,  and  who  and  who's  together. 
But  how,  my  deareft  Cloe,  fhould  I  fet 
My  pen  to  write  what  I  would  fain  forget! 
Or  name  that  loft  thing  love,  without  a  tear, 
Since  fo  debauch'd  by  ill-bred  cuftoms  here  ? 
Love,  the  moft  generous  paffion  of  the  mind, 
The  fofteft  refuge  innocence  can  find ; 
The  fafe  director  of  unguided  youth, 
Fraught  with  kind  wiflies,  and  fecur'd  by  truth  ; 
That  cordial  drop  heaven  in  our  cup  has  thrown, 
To  make  the  naufeous  draught  of  life  go  down ; 
On  which  one  only  blefling  God  might  raife, 
In  lands  of  Atheifts,  fubfidies  of  praife ; 
For  none  did  e'er  fo  dull  and  ftupid  prove, 
But  felt  a  God,  and  blefs'd  his  power,  in  love  : 
This  only  joy,  for  which  poor  we  are  made, 
Is  grown,  like  play,  to  be  an  arrant  trade  : 
The  rooks  creep  in,  and  it  has  got  of  late 
As  many  little  cheats  and  tricks  as  that ; 
But,  what  yet  more  a  woman's  heart  would  vex, 
'Tis  chiefly  carry'd  on  by  our  own  fcx; 
Our  filly  fcx,  who  born,  like  monarchs,  free, 
Turn  Gipfics  for  a  meaner  liberty, 
And  hate  reftraint,  though  but  from  infamy  : 
That  call  whatever  is  not  common  nice, 
And,  deaf  to  Nature's  rule,  or  Love'd  advice, 
Forfake  the  pleafure  to  purfue  the  vice. 
To  an  exact  perfection  they  have  brought 
The  action  Love,  the  paflion  is  forgot. 
'Tis  below  wir,  they  tell  you,  to  admire, 
And  ev'n  without  approving,  they  defire : 
Their  private  wifli  obeys  the  public  voice, 
'Twixt  good  and  bad  whimfy  defides  not  choice  : 
Fafhions  grow  up  for  tafte,  at  forms  they  ftrike. 
They  know  what  they  would  have,  not  >vhat  they 
like. 

Cc  iiij 
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Boyy  's  a  beauty,  if  fome  few  agree  "*) 

To  call  him  fo,  the  reft  to  that  degree  £ 

Affected  are,  that  with  their  ears  they  fee.          j 

Where  I  was  vifiting  the  other  night, 
Comes  a  fine  lady,   with  her  humble  knight, 
Who  had  prcvail'd  with  her,  through  her  own 

fkill, 
At  his  requeft,  though  much  againft  his  will, 

To  come  to  London 

As  the  coach  flopt,  I  herd  her  voice,  more  loud 

Than  a  great  belly 'd  woman's  in  a  crowd; 

Telling  the  knight,  that  her  affairs  require 

He  for  fome  hours,  obfequioufiy  retire. 

1  think  fhc  was  afham'd  he  fhould  be  feen  : 

Hard  fate  of  huibands  !  the  gallant  had  been. 

Though  a  difeas'd,  ill-fa  vour'd  fool,  brought  in. 

Difpatch,  fays  fhe,  the  bufinefs  you  pretend, 

Your  beaftly  vifit  to  your  drunken  friend, 

A  bottle  ever  makes  you  look  fo  fine  : 

]VIe thinks  I  long  to  fmell  you  ftink  of  wine. 

Your  country  drinking  breath  '$  enough  to  kill ; 

Sour  ale  corre&ed  with  a  lemon-peel. 

Pr'ythee,  farewell ;  we'll  meet  again  anon  : 

The  neceffary  thing  bows,  and  is  gone. 

She  flies  up  ftairs,  and  all  the  hafte  does  fhew 

That  fifty  antic  pofturcs  will  allow ; 

And  then  burfts  out — Dear  madam,  am  not  I 

The  ftrangeft,  alter'd,  creature  ;  let  me  die, 

1  find  myfelf  ridiculoufly  grown, 

Embarraft  with  my  being  out  of  town  : 

Rude  and  untaught,  like  any  Indian  queen,     * 

My  country  nakeduefs  is  plainly  feen. 

How  is  Love  govern'd  ?  Love  that  rules  the  ftate; 

And  pray  who  ate  the  men  mofl  worn  of  late  I 

When  I  was  marryM,  fools  were  a-la.mode, 

The  men  of  wit  were  then  held  incommode  : 

Slow  of  belief,  and  fickle  in  defire, 

Who,  ere  they  'II  be  perfuaded,  muft  inqu  ire,  s 

A*  if  they  came  to  fpy,  and  not  t'  admire  : 

With  fearching  wifidoro,  fatal  to  their  eafe; 

They    ftili  find  out  -why  what  may  fkould  not 

pleafe ; 

Nay,  take  themfelves  for  injur'd,  when  we  dare 
Make  them  think  bcrer  of  us  than  we  are  ; 
And  if  we  hide  our  fi ailties  from  their  fights, 
Call  us  deceitful  jilts  and  hypocrites ; 
They  little  guefs,  who  at  our  arts  are  griev'd, 
The  perfect  joy  of  being  well  deceiv'd; 
Inquifitive  as  jealous  uickolds  grow ;  ~) 

Rather  than  not  bej  knowing,  they  wit  know      S 
What,  being  known,  creates  their  ceiuin  woe.  j 
Wometi  fhmild  tbcfe,  of  all  mankind  avoid, 
For  wonder,  by  clear  knowledge,  is  deftroy'd. 
Woman,  who  if  an  arrant  bird  of  night,  *} 

Bold  in  the  duflc,  before  a  fool's  dull  fight  / 

Muft   fly,    when   Reafon   brings  the   glaring  f 

light.  3 

But  the  kind  «afy  fool,  apt  to  admire 
Himfelf,  tiufts  us;  his  follies  all  confpire 
To  flatter  his,  and  favour  our  dciire  : 
Vain' of  bis  proper  merit,  he  with  cafe 
Believes  we  love  him  beft,  and  beft  can  pleafe  ; 
Oa  him  our  grofs,  dull,  common  flatteries  pafs, 
Ercr  moft  happy  when  moft  made  »n  ais  j 


ind.      J 


Heavy  to  apprehend,  though  all  mankind 
Perceive  us  falfe,  the  fop  himlelf  is  blind 

Who,  doating  on  himfelf 

Thinks  ev.ery  one  that  lees  him  of  his  mind 
Thefe  are  true  women's  men — Here,  forc'd  to 

cetfe 
Through  want  of  breath,  not  will,  to  hold   her 

peace, 

She  to  the  window  runs,  where  fhe  had  fpy'd 
Her  much  efteem'd  dear  friend,  the  monkey,  ty'd  ; 
With  forty  fmiles,  as  many  antic  bows, 
As  if  't  had  been  the  lady  of  the  houfe, 
The  dirty  chattering  monfter  fhe  embrac'd, 
And  made  it  this  fine  tender  fpeech  at  laft  : 

Kifs  me,  thou  curious  miniature  of  man  ; 
How  odd  thou  art,  how  pretty,  how  japan  ! 
Oh  !  I  could  live  and  die  with  thee  :  then  on, 
For  half  an  hour,  in  compliments  fhe  ran  : 
I  took  this  time  to  think  what  Nature  meant, 
When  this  mixt  thing  into  the  world  fhe  ient 
So  very  wife,  yet  fo  impertinent : 
One  that  knows  every  thing  that  God  thought  fit 
Should  be  an  afs  through  choice,  not  want  of  wit 
Whofe  foppery,  without  the  help  of  feufe, 
Could  ne'er  have  role  to  fuch  an  excellence  : 
Nature  's  as  lame  in  making  a  true  fop, 
As  a  philofopher ;  the  very  top 
And  dignity  of  folly  we  attain 
By  ftudious  fearch  and  labour  of  the  brain, 
By  obfervation,  counfel,  and  deep  thought : 
God  never  niade  a  coxcomb  wonh  a  groat; 
We  owe  that  name  to  induftry  and  arts : 
An  eminent  foci  muft  be  a  fool  of  parts, 
And  fuch  a  one  was  fhe,  who  had  turn'd  o'er 
As  many  books  as  men,  lov'd  much,  read  more, 
Had  a  difcerning  wit ;  to  her  was  known 
Every  one's  fault  or  merit,  but  her  own. 
All  the  good  qualities  that  ever  bleft  "J 

A  woman  fo  diftinguifh'd  from  the  reft,  ^ 

Except  difcretion  only,  fhe  pofleft,  j 

But  now,  man  cbtr,  dear  Put*,  flie  cries,  adieu; 
And  the  difcourfe  broke  off,  does  thus  reru-w  : 

You  fmile  to  fee  me,  who  the  world  perchance 
Miftakes  to  have  fome  wit,  fo  far  advance 
The  intereft  of  fools,  that  I  approve 
Their  merit  more  than  men  <if  wit  in  love; 
But  in  our  fex  too  many  proofs  there  are 
Of  fuch  v,'hom  wits  undo,  and  fools  repair. 
This,  in  my  time,  \\  as  fo  oblVrv'd  a  rule, 
Hardly  a  wench  in  town  but  had  her  fool ; 
The  mranefi  common  flut,  who  long  was  grown 
The  jeft  and  fcorn  of  every  pit  buffoon, 
Had  yet  left  charms  enough  to  have  fubdued 
Some  fop  or  other,  fond  to  be  thought  lewd. 
Fofter  could  make  an  Irifb  Lord  a  Nokes, 
And  Betty  Morris  had  her  city  C;  kes. 
A  woman's  ne'er  fo  ruin'd,  but  fhe  can 
Be  ftill  reveng'd  on  her  undoer,  man  : 
How  loft  fo'er,  flie'll  find  fome  lover  more 
A  lewd  abandon'd  fool  than  fhe  a  whore. 
That  wretched  thing,  Corinna,  who  has  run 
Through  all  the  ieveral  ways  of  being  midone  : 
Cozen'd  at  firft  by  love,  and  living  then 
By  turning  the  too  demr  bought  cheat  en  men  ; 
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Gay  were  the   hours,  and  wing'd  with  joy  they 

flew, 

When  firft  the  town  her  early  beauties  knew; 
Courted,  admir'd,  and  lov'd,  with  prcfents  fed, 
Youth  in  her  looks,  and  pleafure  in  her  bed ; 
Till  fate,  or  her  ill  angel,  thought  it  fit 
To  make  her  doat  upon  a  man  of  wit ; 
Who  found  'twas  dull  to  love  above  a  day, 
Made  his  ill-naturd  jeft,  and  went  away. 
Now  fcorn'd  of  all,  iorfaken  and  oppreft, 
She  's  a  memento  mori  to  the  reft  : 
Difeas'd,  dccay'd,  to  take  up  half  a  crown 
Muft  mortgage  her  long  fcarf  and  mantua  gown  ; 
Poor  creature,  who, unheard-of,  as  a  fly 
In  fome  dark  hole  muft  all  the  winter  lie, 
And  want  and  dirt  endure  a  whole  half-year, 
That  for  one  month  fhe  tawdry  may  appear. 
In  Batter-term  fhe  gets  her  a  new  gown  ; 
When  my  young  mafler's  worfhip  comes  to  town, 
From  pedagogue  and  mother  juft  fet  free, 
The  heir  and  hopes  of  a  great  family  ; 
Who   with    ftrong   beer   and   beef  the    country 

rules, 

And  ever  fince  the  Conqueft  have  been  fools ; 
And  now,  with  careful  profpedr.  to  maintain 
This  character,  left  crofiing  of  the  {train 
Should  mend  the  booby  breed,  his  friends  provide 
A  coufm  of  his  own  to  be  his  bride  : 

And  thus  fet  out 

With  an  eftate,  no  wit,  and  a  young  wife, 
The  iblid  comforts  of  a  coxcomb's  life, 
Dunghill  and  peafe  forfook,  he  comes  to  town, 
Turns  fpark,  learns  to  be  lewd,  and  is  undone} 
Nothing  fui:s  worie  with  vice  than  want  of  fenfe, 
Fools  are  ftill  wicked  at  their  own  expence. 
This  o'ergrown  fchool-boy  loft  Corinna  wins ; 
At  the  firft  dalh  to  make  an  afs  begins : 
Pretends  to  like  a  man  that  has  not  known 
The  vanities  or  vices  of  the  town  ; 
Frefh  is  the  youth,  and  faithful  is  his  love, 
Eager  of  joys  which  he  does  fcldom  prove  ; 
Healthful  and  ftrong,  he  does  no  pains  endure 
But  what  the  fair  one  he  adores  can  cure  ; 
Grateful  for  favours,  does  the  fex  efteem, 
And  libels  none  for  being  kind  to  him  ; 
Then  of  the  lewdnefs  of  the  town  complains, 
Rails  at  the  wirs  and  atheifts,  and  maintains 
' Tis  better  than  good  fenfe,than  power  or  wealth, 
To  have  a  blood  untainted,  youth,  and  health. 
The  unbred  puppy,  who  had  never  feen 
A  creature  look  ib  gay,  or  talk  fo  fine, 
Believes,  then  falls  in  love,  and  then  in  debt ; 
Mortgages  all,  ev'n  to  the  ancient  feat, 
To  buy  his  miftrefs  a  new  houfe  for  life, 
To  give  her  plate  and  jewels,  robs  his  wife  ; 
And  when  to  th"  height  of  fondnefs  he  is  grown, 
'Tis  time  to  poifon  him,  and  all's  her  own  : 
Thus  meeting  in  her  common  arms  his  fate, 
He  leaves  her  baftard  heir  to  his  eftate  ; 
And,  as  the  race  of  fuch  an  owl  deferves, 
His  own  dull  lawful  progeny  he  ftarves. 
Nature  (that  never  made  a  thing  in  vain, 
But  does  each  infecT:  to  fome  end  ordain) 
Wifely  provokes  kind  keeping  fools,  no  doubt, 
To  patch  up  vices  men  of  wit  wear  out. 


Thus  (he  ran  en  two  hours,  fome  grains  of  fenfe 
Still  mixt  with  lollies  of  impertinence. 
But  now  'tis  time  I  fhould  fome  piry  fhew 
To  Cloe,  fince  I  cannot  choofe  but  now, 
Readers  muft  reap  what  dulleft  writers  fow. 
By  the  next  pnft  I  will  fuch  ftories  tell, 
As,  join'd  to  thcfe,  fhall  to  a  volume  fwell ; 
As  true  as  heaven,  more  infamous  than  hell. 
But  you  are  tir'd,  and  fo  am  I.     Farewell. 


AN  EPISTOLARY  ESSAY 

FROM 

Lord  ROCHESTER  to  Lord  MULGRAVE, 

UPON 
THEIR  MUTUAL  POEMS. 

DEAR  friend,  I  hear  this  town  does  fo  abound 
In  faucy  cenfures,  that  faults  are  found 
With  what  of  late  we,  in  poetic  rage 
Beftowing,  threw  away  on  the  dull  age. 
But  howfoe'er  envy  their  fpleen  may  raife, 
To  rob  my  brows  of  the  deferved  bays) 
Their  thanks,  at  leaft,  I  merit ;  fince  through  me 
They  are  partakers  of  your  poetry. 
And  this  is  ail  I'll  fay  in  my  defence,  ~\ 

T'  obtain  out:  line  of  your  well  worded  fenfe,     / 
I  '11  be  content   t'  have  it   writ  the  "  Britilh  I 
"  Prince."  J 

I'm  none  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  infpir'd, 
Nor  write  with  the  vain  hope  to  be  admir'd ; 
But  from  a  rule  I  have  (upon  long  trial) 
T'  avoid  with  care  all  fort  of  felf-denial. 
Which  way  foe'er  defire  and  fancy  lead, 
(Contemning  fame)  that  path  I  boldly  tread  : 
And  if  expofing  what  I  take  for  wit, 
To  my  dear  felf  a  pleafure  1  beget, 
No  matter  though  the  cenfuring  critics  fret. 
1  hefe  whom  my  Mufe  difpleafts  are  at  flrife, 
With  equal  fpleen,  againft  my  courfe  of  life  , 
The  leaft  delight  of  which  I'll  not  forego, 
For  all  the  flattering  praife  man  can  bellow. 
If  I  defign'd  to  pleafe,  the  way  were  then 
To  mend  my  manners  rather  than  my  pen  : 
The  firft  's  unnatural,  therefore  unfit ; 
And  for  the  lecond  1  defpair  of  it, 
Since  grace  is  rot  fo  hard  to  get  as  wit : 
Perhaps  ill  verfes  ought  to  be  confin'd, 
In  mere  good  breeding,  like  unfavoury  wind. 
Were  reading  furc'd,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  think, 
Men  might  no  more  write  fcurvily  than  ftink. 
!  '11  own  that  you  write  better  than  I  do, 
But  I  have  as  much  need  to  write  as  you. 
In  all  I  write,  fhould  fenfe,  and  wit,  and  rhyme, 
Fail  me  at  once,  yet  fomethirg  fo  fublime 
Shall  ftamp  my  poem,  that  the  world  may  fee, 
It  could  have  been  produc'd  by  none  but  me. 


no 
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And  that  's  my  end  ;  for  man  can  wifh  no  more 

Than  fo  to  write,  as  none  e'er  writ  before  ; 

Yet  why  am  I  no  poet  of  the  times? 

I  have  allufions,  fimilies,  and  rhymes, 

And  wit ;  or  elfe  'tis  hard  that  I  alone, 

Of  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  fhould  have  none. 

Unequally  the  partial  hand  of  heaven 

Has  all  but  this  one  only  bleffing  given. 

The  world  appears  like  a  great  family, 

Whofe  lord,  opprefs'd  with  pride  and  poverty, 

(That  to  a  few  great  bounty  he  may  (hew) 

Is  fain  to  ftarve  the  numerous  train  below. 

Tuft  fo  feems  Providence,  as  poor  and  vain, 

Keeping  more  creatures  than  it  can  maintain  : 

Here  'tis  profufe,  and  there  it  meanly  faves, 

And  for  one  prince,  it  makes  ten  thoufand  Haves. 

In  wit  alone  't  has  been  magnificent, 

Of  which  fo  juft  a  fhare  to  each  is  fent, 

That  the  moft  avaricious  are  content. 

for  none  e'er  thought  (the  due  divifion  fuch) 

His  own  too  little,  or  his  friend's  too  much. 

Yet  moft  men  (hew,  or  find,  great  want  of  wit, 

Writing  themfelves,  or  judging  what  is  writ. 

But  I,  who  am  of  fprightly  vigour  full, 

Look  on  mankind  as  envious  and  dull. 

Born  to  myfelf,  I  like  myfelf  alone, 

And  muft  conclude  my  judgment  good,  or  none ; 

For  could  my  fenfe  be  naught,  how  fhould  1  know 

Whether  another  man's  were  good  or  no  ? 

Thus  I  reiolve  of  my  own  poetry, 

That  'tis  the  beft ;  and  there  's  a  fame  for  me. 

If  then  I'm  happy,  what  does  it  advance, 

Whether  to  merit  due,  or  arrogance  ? 

Oh,  but  the  world  will  take  offence  hereby  ! 

Why  then  the  world  fhall  fuffcr  for  it,  not  I. 

Did  e'er  the  faucy  world  and  I  agree, 

To  let  it  have  ;t&  beaftly  will  on  me  ? 

Why  fhould  my  proftituted  fenfe  be  drawn, 

To  every  rule  their  mufty  cuftoms  fpawn  ? 

But  men  may  cenfure  you ;  'tis  two  to  one, 

Whene'er  they  cenfure,  they  '11  be  in  the  wrong. 

There 's  not  a  thing  on  earth,  that  I  can  name, 

So  foolifh,  and  fo  falfe,  as  common  fame. 

It  calls  the  courtier  knave,  the  plain  man  rude, 

Haughty  the  grave,  and  the  delightful  lewd, 

Impertinent  the  brifk,morofe  the  fad, 

Mean  the  familiar,  the  referv'd  one  mad. 

Poor  helplcfs  woman  is  not  favour 'd  more, 

She  's  a  fly  hypocrite,  or  public  whore. 

Then  who  the  devil  would  give  this — to  be  free 

From  th'  innocent  reproach  of  infamy  ? 

Thefe  things  confider'd,  mak«  me  (in  defpight 

Of  idle  rumour)  keep  at  home  and  write. 


A  TRIAL  OF  THE  POETS  FOR  THE  BAYS. 

IN   IMITATION   OF  A   SATIRE  IN   BOILEAU. 

SINCE  the  fons  of  die  Mufes  grew  numerous  and 

loud, 
Tor  th'  appealing  fo  factious  and   clamorous   a 

crowd, 


Apollo  thought  fit,  in  fo  weighty  a  caufe, 
T'  eftablifh  a  government,  leader,  and  laws. 
The  hopes  of  the  bays,  at  the  fummoning  call, 
Had  drawn  them  together,  the  devil  and  all ; 
All  thronging  and  liftcning,  they  gap'd  for  the 

bleffing  : 
No   prefbyter  fermon  had  more  crowding   and 

prefling : 

In  the  head  of  the  gang,  John  Dryden  appear'd, 
That  ancient  grave  wit  fo  long  lov'd  and  fear'd, 
But  Apollo  had  heard  a  ftory  in  town, 
Of  his  quitting  the  Mules,  to  wear  the  black  gown ; 
And  fo  gave  him  leave  now  his  poetry 's  done, 

To  let  him  turn  piieft  fince  R is  turn'd  nun. 

This  reverend  anthor  was  no  fooner  fet  by, 
But  Apollo  had  got  gentle  George  *  in  his  eye, 
And  frankly  confeis'd,  of  all  men  that  writ, 
There's  none  had  more  fancy,  fenfe,  judgment, 

and  wit : 

But  in  th'  crying  fin,  idlenefs,  he  was  fo  harden'd, 
That  his  long  fevtn  years  filence  was  not  to  be 

pardon'd. 

W y  f  was  the  next  man  fhew'd  his  face. 

But  Apollo  e'en  thought  him   too  good  for  the 

place ; 

No  gentleman  writer  that  office  fhould  bear,      ~) 
But  a  trader  in  wit  the  laurel  fhould  wear,          > 
As  none  but  a  Cit — e'er  makes  a  Lord  Mayor,  j 
Next  in  the  crowd,  Tom  Shadwell  does  wallow, 
And  fwears  by  his  guts,  his  paunch, and  his  tallow> 
That  'tis  he  alone  beft  pleaies  the  age, 
Himfelf  and  his  wife  have  fupported  the  ftage  : 
Apoiio,  well  pleas'd  with  fo  bonny  a  lad, 
T'  oblige  him,  he  told  him,  he  fhould  be  huge  ) 

glad,  C 

Had  he  half  fo  much  wit,  as  he  fancy'd  he  had.  } 
Nat  Lee  ftepp'd  in  next,  in  hopes  of  a  prize, 
Apollo  remember'd  he  had  hit  once  in  thrice; 
By  the  rubies  iu's  face,  he  could  not  deny, 
But  he  had  as  much  wit  as  wine  could  fupply  ; 
Confefs'd  that  indeed  he  had  a  mufical  note, 
But  fometimes  ftrain'd  fo  hard  that  he  rattled  in 

throat ; 

Yet  owning  he  had  fenfe,  t'  encourage  him  for  *t, 
He  made  him  his  Ovid  in  Auguftus's  court. 
Poor  Settle,  his  trial  was  the  next  came  about, 
He  brought  him  an  Ibrahim  with  the  preface  torn 

out, 

And  humbly  defir'd  he  might  give  no  offence ; 
D — n  him,  cries  Shadwell,  he  cannot  write  fenfe  : 
And  Bancks,cry'd  Newport,  I  hate  that  dull  rogue; 
Apollo,  considering  he  was  not  in  vogue, 
Would  not  truft  his  dear  bays  with  fo  modeft  a 

fool, 

And  bid  the  great  bpy  be  fent  back  to  fchool. 
Tom  Otway  came  next, Tom  Shadwell's  dear  Zany, 
And  fwears,  for  heroics,  he  writes  beft  of  any  : 
Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  had  fill'd, 
That  his  mange  was  quite  cur'd,  and  his  lice  were 

all  kill'd  ; 

Anababaluthu  put  in  for  a  fhare, 
And  little  Tom  Effence's  author  was  there  ; 


*  Sir  Georpc  Etheregc. 
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But  Apollo  had  feen  his  face  on  the  ftage,  "p 
And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  [age.  C 
The  fcum  of  a  play-houfe,  for  the  prop  of  an  j 
In  the  numerous  crowd  that  encompafs'd  him 

round,  [found, 

Little   ftarch'd  Johnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he 
His  cravat  firing  new  iron'd,  he  gently  did  ftretch 
His  liiy  white  hand  out,  the  laurel  to  reach. 
Alleging  that  he  had  moft  right  to  the  bays, 
For  writing  romances,  and  fh-ting  of  plays : 
Apollo  rofe  up,  and  gravely  confefs'd, 
Of  all  men  that  writ,  his  talent  Was  beft; 
For  fince  pain  and  dishonour  man's  life  only"} 

damn,  / 

The  greateft  felicity  mankind  can  claim,  [fliame ;  f 
Is  to  want  fenfe  of  fmart,  and  be  paft  fenfe  of  3 
And  to  perfect  his  blifs  in  poetical  rapture, 
He  bid  him  be  dull  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  poetefs  Afra  next  fhew'd  her  fweet  face, 
And  fwore  by  her  poetry,  and  her  black  ace, 
The  laurel  by  a  double  right  was  her  own, 
For  the  plays  fhe  had  writ,  and  the  conquefts  (he 

had  won. 

Apollo  acknowledg'd  'twas  hard  to  deny  her, 
Yet,  to  deal  frankly  and  ingentioufly  by  her, 
He  told  her,  were  conquefts  and  charms  her  pre 
tence, 

She  ought  to  have  pleaded  a  dozen  years  fmce. 
Nor  could  D'Urfey  forbear  for  the  laurel  to 

ftickle, 

Protefting  that  he  had  the  honour  to  tickle 
Th'  cars  of  the  town,  with  his  dear  madam 

Fickle. 

With  other  pretenders,  whofe  names  I'd  rehearfe, 
But  that  they're  too  long  to  ftand  in  my  verfe  : 
Apollo,  quite  tir'd  with  their  tedious  harangue,"} 
At  laft  found  Tom  Betterton's  face  in  the  gang,/ 
For,  fince  poets  without  the  kind  players  may  f 

hang,  j 

By  his  one  facred  light  he  folemnly  fwore, 
That  in  fearch  of  a  laureat  he'd  look  out  no  more, 
A  general  murmur  ran  quite  through  the  hall, 
To  think  that  the  bays  to  an  a&or  fhould  fall ; 
Tom  told  them,  to  put  his  defcrt  to  the  teft, 
That  he  had  MAID  plays  as  well  as  the  beft, 
And  was  the  great'ft  wonder  the  age  ever  bore, 
Of  all  the  play  fcribblers  that  e'er  writ  before, 
His  wit  had  moft  worth,  and  modefty  in't, 
For  he  had  writ  plays,  yet  ne'er  came  in  print. 


A  SATYR  AGAINST  MANKIND. 

WERE  I,  who  to  my  coft  already  am 

One  of  thofe  ftrange  prodigious  creatures  man, 

A  fpirit  free,  to  choole  for  my  own  fhare, 

What  fort  of  fiefli  and  blood  I  pleas'd  to  wear, 

I'd  be  a  dog,  a  monkey ,^or  a  bear, 

Or  any  thing,  but  that  vain  animal, 

Who  is  fo  proud  of  being  rational. 

TLe  fenfes  are  too  grofs,  and  he'll  contrive 

A  fixth,  to  contradict  the  o^hcr  five  ; 


And,  before  certain  inftincl:,  will  prefer 
Reafon,  which  fifty  times  for  one  does  err. 
Reafon,  an  ign'n  fatum  of  the  mind, 
Which  leaves  the  light  of  nature,  fenfe,  behind  : 
Pathlefs  and  dangerous  wandering  ways  it  takes, 
Through  error's  fenny  bogs,  and  thorny  brakes ; 
Whilft  the  mifguided  follower  climbs  with  pain 
Mountains  of  whSmfies,  heapt  in  his  own  brain  : 
Stumbling  from  thought  to  thought,  falls  headlong 

down 

Into  Doubt's  boundlefs  fea,  where  like  to  drown 
Books  bear  him  up  a  while,  and  make  him  try 
To  fwim  with  bladders  of  philofophy  ; 
In  hopes  ftill  to  o'ertake  the  {kipping  light, 
The  vapour  dances  in  his  dazzled  fight, 
Till,  fpent,  it  leaves  him  to  eternal  night. 
Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  underftand, 
After  a  fearch  fo  painful  and  fo  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
Huddled  in  dirt,  this  reafoning  engine  1L 
Who  was  fo  proud,  fo  witty,  and  fo  wife  : 
Pride  drew  him  in,  as  cheats  their  bubbles  catch, 
And  made  him  venture  to  be  made  a  wretch  : 
His  wifdom  did  his  happinefs  deftroy, 
Aiming  to  know  the  world  he  fhould  enjoy  : 
And  wit  was  his  vain  frivolous  pretence, 
Of  pleafing  others  at  his  own  expence ; 
For  wits  i-re  treated  juft  like  common  whores, 
Firft  they're  enjoy'd,  and  then  kick'd  out  of  doors  : 
The  pleafure  paft,  a  threatening  doubt  remains, 
That  frights  th'enjoyer  with  fucceeding  pains. 
Women,  and  men  of  wit,  are  dangerous  tools, 
And  ever  fatal  to  admiring  fools. 
Pleafure  allures ;  and  when  the  fops  efcape,        "^ 
'Tis  not  that  they  are  lov'd,  but  fortunate  ; 
And  therefore  what  they  fear,  at  heart  they  hate,  j 
But  now,  methinks,  fome  formal  band  and  beard 
Takes  me  to  talk  :  come  on,  Sir,  I'm  prepar'd. 
Then,  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that's  writ, 
Againft  this  gibing,  gingling  knack,  call'd  Wit, 
Like  me  abundantly  ;  but  you'll  take  care, 
Upon  this  point,  not  to  be  too  fevere ; 
Perhaps  my  Mufe  were  fitter  for  this  part ; 
For,  I  profefs,  I  can  be  very  fmart 
On  wit,  which  I  abhor  with  all  my  heart. 
I  long  to  lafli  it  in  fome  fharp  eflay, 
But  your  grand  indifcretion  bids  me  ftajr, 
And  turns  my  tide  of  ink  another  way. 
What  rage  ferments  in  your  degenerate  mind, 
To  make  you  rail  at  reafon  and  mankind  ? 
Bleft  glorious  man,  to  whom  alone  kind  heaven 
An  cverlafting  foul  hath  freely  given  ; 
Whom  his  great  Maker  took  fuch  care  to  make, 
That  from  himfelf  he  did  the  image  take, 
And  this  fair  frame  in  ftiining  realon  dreft, 
To  dignify  his  nature  above  beaft  : 
Reafon,  by  whofe  afpiring  influence, 
We  take  a  flight  beyond  material  fenfe, 
Dive  into  myfteries,  then  foaring  pierce 
The  flaming  limits  of  the  univerfe, 
Search  heaven  and  hell,  find  out  what's  acted  there, 
And  give  the  world  true  grounds  of  hope  and  fear. 

Hold,  mighty  man,  I  cry ;  all  this  we  know 
Jrom  the  pathetic  pen  of  Ingdo, 
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From  Patrick's  Pilgrim,  Sibb's  Soliloquies, 
And  'tis  this  very  rcafon  I  dcfpife 
This  fupernaturai  gift,  that  makes  a  mite 
Think  he's  the  image  of  the  Infinite ; 
Comparing  his  fhort  life,  void  oi"  all  reft, 
To  the  Eternal  and  the  Ever-bleft  : 
This  bufy  puzzling  ftirrer  up  of  doubt, 
That  frames  deep  myfteries,  then  finds  them  out, 
Pilling  wkh  frantic  crowds  of  thinking  fools, 
The  reverend  bedlams,  colleges  and  fchools, 
Borne  on  thole  wings,  each  heavy  (bt  can  pierce 
The  limits  of  the  boundlefs  univeife. 
So  charming  ointments  make  an  old  witch  fly, 
And  bear  a  crippled  carcafe  through  the  fky. 
'Tis  this  exalted  power,  whofe  bufinefs  lie* 
In  nonfenfe  and  impoffibilities  : 
This  made  a  whimfical  philosopher, 
Before  the  fpacious  world  his  tub  prefer  ; 
And  we  have  many  modern  coxcombs,  who 
Retire  to  think,  'caufe  they  have  nought  to  do. 
But  thoughts  were  given  for  actions'  government, 
Where  action  ceafes,  thought's  impertinent. 
Our  fphere  of  action  is  life's  happinefs, 
And  he  that  thinks  beyond,  thinks  like  an  afs. 
Thus  whilfl  againft  falfc  reasoning  I  inveigh, 
I  own  right  reafon,  which  I  would  obey  ; 
That  reafon,  which  diftinguiihes  by  fenfe, 
And  gives  us  rules  of  good  and  ill  from  thence ; 
That  bounds  defires  with  a  reforming  wiU, 
To  keep  them  more  in  vigour,  not  to  kill : 
Your  reafon  hinders,  mine  helps  to  enjoy, 
Renewing  appetites,  yours  would  deftroy. 
My  rcaion  is  my  friend,  yours  is  a  cheat : 
Hunger  calls  out,  my  reafon  bids  me  eat : 
Pcrverfely  yours  your  appetite  does  mock  : 
This  aflts "For  food;  that  anfwers,  whatVa  clock? 
This  plain  diflin&ion,  Sir,  your  doubt  fccures  : 
'Pis  not  true  reafon  I  defpife,  but  yours. 
Thus  I  think  reafon  righted  :  hut  for  man, 
I'll  ne'er  recant ;  defend  him,  if  you  can. 
Vor  all  his  pride  and  his  philofophy, 
'  J'is  evident  beafts  are,  in  their  degree, 
As  wife  at  leaft,  and  better  far  than  he. 
Thofe  creatures  are  the  wifeft,  who  attain, 
By  fureft  means,  the  ends  at  which  they  aim. 
1  f  therefore  Jowlcr  finds  and  kills  his  hare, 
jletter  than  Meres  fupplies  committee-chair  : 
Though  one's  a  ftatefman,  th*  other  but  a  hound, 
Jowlcr  in  jufticc  will  be  wifer  found. 
You  ice  how  far  man's  wifdom  here  extends : 
]  .«ok  next  if  human  nature  makes  amends ; 
Whofe  principles  are  moft  generous  and  juft ; 
And  to  whofe  morals  you  would  fooner  truft : 
.Be  judge  yourfelf ;  I'll  bring  it  to  the  teft, 
Which  is  the  bafeft  creature,  man  or  beaft  : 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  beafts  on  each  other  prey, 
But  favagc  man  alone  does  man  betray. 
Preft  by  neceffity,  they  kill  for  food  ; 
Man  undoes  man,  to  do  himfelf  no  good  : 
With  teeth  and  claws  by  nature  arm'd,  they  hunt 
Nature's  allowance,  to  fupply  their  want ; 
But  man,  with  fmiles,  embraces,  friendfhips,  praife, 
Inhumanly  his  fellow's  life  betrays, 
With  voluntary  pains  works  his  diflrefs, 
KU  through  neceflity,  but  wantonncls. 


For  hunger  or  for  love,  they  bite  or  tear; 

Whilfl  wretched  man  is  {till  in  arm"  for  fear  : 

For  fear  he  arms,  and  is  of  arms  afraid  ; 

From  fear  to  lear  iucceffively  betray'd  : 

Bafe  fear,  the  fource  whence  his  bale  jiaflions  came, 

His  hoafteu  honour,  and  his  dear-bought  fame  : 

The  luft  of  power,  to  \vhich  he's  fuch  a  flave, 

And  for  the  which  alone  he  dares  be  brave  ; 

To  which  his  vuiious  projects  are  defign'd, 

Which  makes  him  generous,  affable,  and  kind  ; 

For  which  he  takes  fuch  pains  to  be  thought  wife, 

A  nd  fcrews  his  actions  in  a  forc'd  difguife ; 

I  .cads  a  moft  tedious  life,  in  mifery, 

Under  laborious,  mean  hypocrify. 

Look  to  the  bottom  of  his  vaft  defign, 

Wherein  man's  wifdom,  power,  and  glory,  join  : 

The  good  he  a&s,  the  ill  he  does  endure  ; 

'Tis  all  from  fear,  to  make  himfelf  fecure. 

Merely  fur  fafety,  after  fame  they  thirft  ; 

For  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  durft  : 

And  honefty's  againft  all  common  fenfe  ; 

Men  muft  be  knaves ;  'tis  in  their  own  defence, 

Mankind's  difhoneft  :  if  you  think  it  fair, 

Amongft  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the  fquare, 

You'll  be  undone 

Nor  can  weak  truth  your  reputation  fave  ; 

The  knaves  will  all  agree  to  call  you  knave. 

Wrong'd  fhall  he  live,  infulted  o'er,  oppreft, 

Who  dares  be  lefs  a  villain  than  the  reft. 

Thus  here  you  fee  what  human  nature  craves, 

Moft  men  are  cowards,  all  men  fhould  be  knaves. 

The  difference  lies,  as  far  as  I  can  fee, 

Not  in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  the  degree  j 

And  all  the  lubjedt  matter  of  debate, 

Is  only  who's  a  knave  of  the  firft  rate. 


I 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  LI.  this  with  indignation  have  I  hurl'4 
At  the  pretending  part  of  the  proud  world, 
Who,  fwoln  with  felfifh  vanity,  devife 
Falfe  freedoms,  holy  cheats,  and  formal  lies, 
Over  their  fellow-flaves  to  tyrannize. 

But  if  in  court  fo  juft  a  man  there  be, 
(In  court  a  juft  man,  yet  unknown  to  me) 
Who  does  his  needful  flattery  direft, 
Not  to  opprefs  and  ruin,  but  protect; 
Since  flattery,  which  way  foever  laid, 
Is  ftill  a  tax  on  that  unhappy  trade  : 
If  fo  upright  a  ftatefman  you  can  find, 
Whole  paffions  bend  to  his  unbias'd  mind ; 
Who  does  his  arts  and  policies  apply, 
To  raife  his  country,  not  his  family. 

Is  there  a  mortal  who  on  God  relies  ? 
Whole  life  his  faith  and  doctrine  juftifies  ? 
Not  one  blown  up  with  vain,  afpiring  pride, 
Who,  for  reproof  of  fins,  docs  man  deride  ; 
Whofe  envious  heart,  with  faucy  eloquence, 
Dares  chide  at  kings,  and  rail  at  men  of  fenfe  ; 
Who  in  his  talking  vents  more  peevifh  lies, 
More  bitter  railings,  fcandals,  calumnies, 
Than  at  a  goffiping  are  thrown  about, 
"When  the  good  wives  drink  free,  and  then  fall 
out. 
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None  of  the  fcnfual  tribe,  whole  talents  He 

In  avarice,  pride,  in  florh,  and  gluttony  ; 

Who  hunt  preferment,  but.  abhor  good  lives  ;      "") 

V/hofe  luft  exalted  to  that  height  arrives, 

They  a6l  adultery  with  theiv  own  wives ;  j 

An. I  ere  a  fcore  of  years  completed  be,  ~\ 

Can  from  the  lofty  ftage  of  honour  fee 

Half  a  large  r-arifh  their  own  progeny.  j 

Nor  floating who  would  be  ador'd, 

for  domineering  at  the  council-board; 

A  greater  fop,  in  bufincfs  at  fourfcore, 

Fonder  of  ferious  t'.ys,  affecled  more, 

Than  the  gay,  glittering  fool  at  twenty  proves, 

With  all  his  noife,  his  tawdry  cloaths,  and  loves. 

But  a  meek,  humble  man,  of  mocleft  fenfe, 
Who,  preaching  peace,  does  pradlife  continence  ; 
Whofe  pious  life:s  a  proof  he  does  believe 
Myfterious  truths,  which  no  man  can  conceive. 
If  upon  earth  there  dwell  fuch  godlike  men, 
I'll  here  recant  my  paradox  to  them, 
Adore  thofe  {brines  of  virtue,  homage  pay, 
And,  with  the  thinking  world,  their  laws  obey. 
If  fuch  there  are,  yet  grant  me  this  at  leaft, 
Man  differs  more  from  man,  than  man  from  beaft. 


THE  MAIMED  DEBAUCHEE. 


As  fome  brave  admiral,  in  former  war 

Depriv'd  offeree,  but  preft.wirh  courage  ftill, 
Two  rival  fleets  appearing  from  afar, 
Crawls  to  the  top  of  aa  adjacent  hill ; 

n. 
From  whence   (with  thoughts  full  of  concern)  he 

views 

The  wife  and  daring  conduct  of  the  fight ; 
And  each  bold  action  to  his  mind  renews 
His  prefent  glory  and  his  paft  delight. 

in. 

From  his  fierce  eyes  flafhes  of  rage  he  throws, 
As  from  bluck  clouds  when  lightning  breaks  a- 

way, 

Tranfported  thinks  himfelf  amidft  his  fot  s, 
And  abfent,  yet  enjoys  the  uloody  day. 

IV. 

So  when  my  days  of  impotence  approach, 

And  I'm  by  wine,  and  love's  unlucky  chance, 
Driven  from  the  pleating  billows  of  debauch, 

On  the  dull  ihore  of  lazy  temperance, 

v. 
My  pains  at  laft  fome  refpite  fhall  afford, 

While  I  behold  the  battles  you  maintain, 
"When  fleets  of  glaffes  fail  around  the  board, 

From  whofe  bread  fides  vollies  of  wit  fhall  rain. 

VI. 

Nor  fhall  the  fight  of  honourable  fears, 

Which  my  too  forward  valour  did  procure. 

Frighten  new- lifted  foldiers  from  the  wars; 
Paft  joys  have  more  than  paid  what  I  endure. 


Should  fome  brave  youth  (worth  being  drunk) 
prove  nice, 

And  from  his  fair  inviter  meanly  {brink, 
'Tvvould  pleale  the  gholl  of  my  departed  vice, 

If,  at  my  council,  he  repent  and  drink. 

VIII. 

Or  fhould  fome  cold-complexion'd  fot  forbid, 
With  his  dull  morals,  our  night's  briflc  alarms, 

I'll  fire  his  blood,  by  telling  what  I  did 
When  I  was  ftrong,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

IX. 

I'll  tell  of  whores  attack'd  their  lords  at  home, 

Bawds  quarters  beaten  up,  and  fortrefs  won  ; 
Windows  demolifh'd,  watches  overcome, 

And  handfome  ills  by  my  contrivance  done. 

x. 
With  tales  like  thefe  I  will  fuch  heat  infpire, 

As  to  important  mifchief  fhall  incline  ; 
I'll  make  him  long  fome  ancient  church  to  fire, 

And  fear  no  lewdnefs  they're  call'd  to  by  wine. 

XI. 

Thus,  ftatefman-like,  I'll  faucily  impofe, 
And,  fafe  from  danger,  valiantly  advife  ; 

Shelter'd  in  impotence,  urge  you  t<>  blows, 
And,  being  good  for  nothing  elfe,  be  wife. 


UPON  NOTHING. 


NOTHING  !  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  fhade, 
That  hadft  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made, 
And  (well  fixt)  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

n. 

Ere  Time  and  Place  were,  Time  and  Place  were 

not,  [got, 

When  primitive  Nothing  Something  ftraight  be- 

Then  all  proceeded  from  the  great  united — What. 

in. 

Something,  the  general  attribute  of  all, 
Scver'd  from  thee,  its  fole  original, 
Into  thy  boundlefs  felf  muft  undiftinguifh'd  fall. 

IV. 

Yet  Something  did  thy  mighty  power  command, 
And  from  thy  fruitful  emptinefs's  hand 
Snatch'd  men,  beafts,  birds,  fire,  air,  and  land. 

v. 

Matter,  the  wicked'ft  offspring  of  thy  race, 
By  Form  affifted,  flew  from  thy  embrace ; 
And  rebel  1  ight  obfcur'd  thy  reverend  dufky  face. 

VI. 

With  Form  and  Matter,  Time  and  Place  did  join; 
Body,  thy  foe,  with  thee  did  leagues  combine, 
To  fpoil  thy  peaceful  realm,  and  ruin  all  thy  line. 

VII. 

But  turn-coat  Time  affifts  the  foe  in  vain, 
And,  brib'd  by  thee,  affifts  thy  fhort-liv'd  reign, 
And  to  thy  hungry  womb  drives  back  thy  flave» 
again. 
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V11I. 

Though  myfteries  are  barr'd  from  laic  eyes, 
And  the  divine  alone,  with  warrant,  pries 
Into  thy  bofom,  where  the  truth  in  private  Ires ; 

IX. 

Yet  this  of  thee  the  wife  may  freely  fay, 
Thou  from  the  virtuous  Nothing  tak'ft  away, 
And  to  be  part  with  thee  the  wicked  wifely  pray. 

x. 

Great  Negative  !  how  vainly  would  the  wife 
Inquire,  define,  diftinguifli,  teach,  devifc  ?    [phies. 
Didft  thou  not  ftand  to  point  their  dull  philofo- 

XI. 

Js,  or  it  not,  the  two  great  ends  of  Fate, 
And,  true  or  falfe,  the  fubject  of  debate, 
That  perfed  or  deftroy  the  vaft  defigns  of  Fate, ; 

XII. 

When  they  have  rack'd  the  politician's  breaft, 
Within  thy  bofom  mod  fecnrely  reft,  [beft. 

And,  when  reduc'd  to  thee,  are  leaft  unfafe  and 

XIII. 

But  Nothing,  why  does  Something  ftill  permit, 
That  facred  monarchs  fhould  at  council  fit,      [fit  ? 
With  perfons  highly  thought  at  beft  for  nothing 

XIV. 

While  weighty  Something  modeftly  abilains 
From  princes'  coffers,  and  from  ftatefmen's  brains, 
And  nothing  there  like  {lately  Nothing  reigns. 

xv. 

Nothing,  who  dwell'ft  with  fools  in  grave  difguife, 
For  whom  they  reverend  {hapcs  and  forms  devife, 
Lawn  fleeves,  and  furs,  and  gowns,  when  they  like 
thee  look  wife. 

xvi. 

French  truth,  Dutch  prowefs,  Britifh  policy, 
Hibernian  learning,  Scotch  civility,  [thee. 

Spaniards'  difpatch,  Danes'  wit,  are  mainly  feen  in 

XVII. 

The  great  man's  gratitude  to  his  beft  friend. 
Kings'  promifes,  whores'  vows,  towards  thee  they 

bend, 
Flow  fwiftly  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  end. 


TRANSLATION  OF  SOME  LINES  IN 
LUCRETIUS,       j     ttf-~£O. 

TIIE  Gods,  by  right  of  nature,  muft  poffefs 
An  everlafting  age  of  perfecl:  peace ; 
Far  off  remov'd  from  us  and  our  affairs, 
Neither  approach'd  by  dangers  or  by  cares; 
Rich  in  themfel ves,  to  whom  we  cannot  add ; 
Not  pleas'd  by  good  deeds,  nor  provok'd  by  bad. 


THE  LATTER  END  OF  THE  CHORUS  or  THE 
SECOND    ACT    or    SENECA'S    TROAS, 

TRANSLATED. 

ATTER  Death  nothing  is,  and  nothing  Death, 
The  utmoil  limits  of  a  gafp  of  breath. 


Let  the  ambitious  zealot  lay  afide 

His  hope  of  heaven  (whofe  faith  is  but  his  pride) 

Let  flavifh  fouls  lay  by  their  fear, 

Nor  be  concern'd  which  way,  or  where, 

After  this  life  they  fhall  be  hurl'd  : 

Dead,  we  become  the  lumber  of  the  world  ; 

And  to  that  mafs  of  matter  fhall  be  fwept, 

Where  things  deftroy 'd  with  things  unborn  ar 

Devouring  Time  fwallows  us  whole  ;  [kept 

Impartial  Death  confounds  body  and  foul : 

Eor  hell,  and  the  foul  fiend  that  rules 

The  everlafting  fiery  gaols, 
Devis'd  by  rogues,  dreaded  by  fools, 
With  his  grim  grifly  dog  that  keeps  the  door, 

Are  fenfelefs  ftories,  idle  tales, 
Dreams,  whimfies,  and  no  more. 


TO  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY, 
On  his  RESTORATION  in  the  Year  1660. 

VIRTUE'S  triumphant  fhrine!  who  doft  engage 

At  once  three  kingdoms  in  a  pilgrimage; 

Which  in  extatic  duty  ftrive  to  come 

Out  of  themfelves,  as  well  as  from  their  home  ; 

Whilft  England  grows  one  camp,  and  London  is 

Itfelf  the  nation,  not  metropolis ; 

And  loyal  Kent  renews  her  arts  again, 

Fencing  her  ways  with  moving  groves  of  men  : 

Forgive  this  diftant  homage,  which  does  meet 

Your  Meft  approach  oh  fedentary  feet ; 

And  though  my  youth,  not  patient  yet  to  bear 

The  weight  of  arms,  denies  me  to  appear 

In  fteel  before  you;  yet,  great  Sir,  approve 

My  manly  wifhes,  and  more  vigorous  love ; 

In  whom  a  cold  refpedl  were  treafon  to 

A  father's  afhes,  greater  than  to  you  ; 

Whofe  one  ambition  'tis  for  to  be  known, 

By  daring  loyalty,  your  Wilmot's  fon. 

Wadh.  Coll.  ROCHESTER 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN- MOTHER, 

On  the  DEATH  of  MARY,  Princefs  of  Orange. 

RESPITE,  great  queen,  your  juft  and  hafty  fears : 
There's  no  infection  lodges  in  our  tears. 
Though  our  unhappy  air  be  arm'd  with  death, 
Yet  fighs  have  an  untainted  guiltlefs  breath. 
Oh  !  ftay  a  while,  and  teach  your  equal  ikill 
To  underftand,  and  to  fupport  our  ill. 
You  that  in  mighty  wrongs  an  age  have  fpent, 
And  feem  to  have  out-liv'd  ev'n  banilhment ; 
Whom  traiterous  mifchief  fought  its  earlieft  prey, 
When  to  moft  facred  blood  it  made  its  way, 
And  did  thereby  its  black  defign  impart, 
To  take  his  head,  that  wounded  firft  his  heart : 
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You  that  unmov'd  great  Charles's  ruin  flood, 

When  three  great  nations  funk  beneath  the  load  ; 

Then  a  young  daughter  loft,  yet  balfam  found 

To  ftanch  that  new  and  frefhly-bleeding  wound  ; 

And,  after  this,  with  fixt  and  fteady  eyes, 

Beheld  your  noble  Gloucefter's  obfequies-; 

And  then  fuftain'd  the  royal  princefs'  fall : 

You  only  can  lament  her  funeral. 

But  you  will  hence  remove,  and  leave  behind 

Our  fad  complaints,  loft  in  the  empty  wind ; 

Thofe  winds  that  bid  you  ftay,  and  loudly  roar 

Deftrudlion,  and  drive  back  to  the  firm  fhore  ; 

Shipwreck  to  fafety,  and  the  envy  fly 

Of  fharing  in  this  fcene  of  tragedy  ; 

While  ficknefs,  from  whofe  rage  you  poft  away, 

Relents,  and  only  now  contrives  your  ftay ; 

The  lately  fatal  and  infectious  ill 

Courts  the  fair  princefs,  and  forgets  to  kill  : 

In  vain  on  fevers  curfes  we  difpenfe, 

And  vent  our  paflion's  angry  eloquence  ; 

In  vain  we  blaft  the  miniftcrs  of  Fate, 

And  the  forlorn  phyficians  imprecate  : 

Say  they  to  death  new  poifons  add  and  fire, 

Murder  fecurely  for  reward  and  hire ; 

Arts  bafilifks,  that  kill  whome'er  they  fee, ' 

And  truly  write  bills  of  mortality ; 

Who,  left  the  bleeding  corpfe  fhould  them  betray, 

Firft  drain  thofe  vital  fpeaking  ftreams  away. 

And  will  you,  by  your  flight,  take  part  with  thefe  ? 

Become  yourfelf  a  third  and  new  difcafe  ? 

If  they  have  caus'd  our  lofs,  then  fo  have  you, 

Who  take  yourfelf  and  the  fair  princefs  too  : 

For  we,  depriv'd,  an  equal  damage  have, 

When    France  doth  ravifh  hence,   as  when  the 

grave  : 

But  that  your  choice  th'  unkindnefs  doth  improve, 
And  dereliction  adds  to  your  remove. 

ROCHESTER,  of  Wadham  College. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 


[thefc 


While  the  malicious  critics  ftill  agree 
~'o  loath  each  play  they  come  and  pay  to  fee. 
"he  firft  know  'tis  a  meaner  part  of  fenfe 
To  find  a  fault,  than  tafte  an  excellence  : 
Therefore  they  praife,  and  ftrive  to  like ;    while 
Are  dully  vain  of  being  hard  to  pleafe.     • 
Poets  and  women  have  an  equal  right 
To  hate  the  dull,  who,  dead  to  all  delight, 
Feel  pain  alone,  and  have  no  jay  but  fpight. 
'Twas  impotence  did  ftrft  this  vice  begin  : 
Fools  cenfure  wit,  as  old  men  rail  at  fin ; 
Who  envy  pleafure  which  they  cannot  tafte, 
And,  good  for  nothing,  would  be  .wife  at  lall. 
iince  therefore  to  the  women  it  appears, 
That  all  the  enemies  of  wit  are  theirs, 
)ur  poet  the  dull  herd  no  longer  fears. 
Whate'er  his  fate  may  prove,  'twill  be  his  pride 
To  ftand  or  fall  with  beauty  on  his  fide. 


AN  ALLUSION 


TO  THE 


Tenth  Satire  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Horace. 

WELL,  Sir,  'tis  granted  ;  I  fuid  Dryden's  rhymes 

Were  ftolen,  unequal,  nay  dull  many  rimes  : 

What  foolifh  patron  is  there  found  of  his, 

So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this  ? 

B'it  that  his  plays,  embroider'd  up  and  down     } 

With  learning,  juftly  pleas'd  the  town, 

lu  the  fame  paper  I  as  freely  own.  j 

Yet,  having  this  allow'd,  the  heavy  niafs 

That  fluffs  up  his  loofe  volumes,  muft  not  pafs  ; 

For  by  that  rule  1  might  as  well  admit 

Crown's  tedious  fcenes  for  poetry  and  wit. 

'Tis  therefore  not  enough,  when  your  falfe  feufc 

Hits  the  falfe  judgment  of  an  autiience 

Of  clapping  fools  afiemblimr,  a  vaft  crowd, 

Till  the  throng'd  playhoule  crack'd  >vith  the  dull 

load ; 

Though  ev'n  that  talent  merits,  in  fome  fort, 
That  can  divert  the  rabble  and  the  court, 
Which  blundering  Settle  never  could  obtain, 
And  puzzling  Otway  labours  at  in  vain  : 
But  within  due  proportion  circumfcribe 
Whate'er  you  write,  that  with  a  flowing  tide 
The  ftyle  may  rife,  yet  in  its  rife,  forbear 
With  ufelefs  words  t'  opprefs  the  wcary'd  ear. 
Here  be  your  language  lofty,  there  more  light, 
Your  rhetoric  with  your  poetry  unite. 
For  elegance'  fake,  fomecimes  allay  the  force 
Of  epithets;   'twill  fbften  the  difconrfe. 
A  jell  in  fcorn  points  out  and  hits  the  thing 
More  home,  than  the  remoteft  fatire's  fling. 
Shakefpeare  and  Jonfon  did  in  this  excel, 
And  might  herein  be  imitated  well ; 
Whom  refin'd  Etherege  copies  not  at  all, 
But  is  himfeif  a  fheer  original. 
Nor  that  flow  drudge  in  fwift  Pindaric  ftrains,   "> 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains, 
And  rides  a  jaded  Mufe,  whipt,  with  loofe  reins,  j 
When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rave, 
And  Hannibal  a  whining,  amorous  flave, 
I  laugh,  and  wifli  the  hot-brain'd  Indian  fool 
In  Bufby's  hands,  to  be  well  lafh'd  at  fchool. 
Of  all  our  modern  wits,  none  feem  to  me  ~i 

Once  to  hate  touch'd  upon  true  comedy, 
But  hafty  Shadwell  and  flow  Wycherley.  j 

Shadwell's  unfinifh'd  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  force  of  nature,  none  of  art ; 
With  juft,  bold  ftrokcs  he  dafhes  here  and  there, 
Shewing  great  maftery  with  little  care, 
Scorning  to  varnifh  his  good  touches  o'er, 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praife  them  more. 
But  Wycherley  earns  hard  whate'er  he  gains ; 
He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  fpares  no  pains  : 
He  frequently  excels,  and,  at  the  leaft, 
Makes  fewer  faults  than  any  of  the  reft. 
Waller,  by  Nature  for  the  Bays  defign'd, 
With  force  and  fire,  and  fancy  uncoufin'd, 
In  panegyric  does  excel  mankind. 
He  beft  can  turn,  enforce,  and  foften  things. 
To  praife  great  conquerors,  and  flatter  kings. 
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For  pointed  fatire  1  would  Buckhurft  choofe, 

The  beft  good  man,  with  the  worft-natur'd  Mufe. 

For  fongs  and  verfes  mannerly  obfccne, 

That  can  ftir  Nature  up  by  fprings  unfeen, 

And,  without  forcing  blufhes,  warm  the  queen 

Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

That  can  with  a  refiftlefs  power  impart 

The  loofeft  wifhes  to  the  chafteft  heart, 

Raife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  fire, 

Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

Till  the  poor  vanquifh'd  maid  diffolves  away, 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day. 

Dryden  in  vain  try'd  this  nice  way  of  wit ; 

For  he,  to  be  a  tearing  blade,  thought  fit 

To  give  the  ladies  a  dry  bawdy  bob  ; 

And  thus  he  got  the  name  of  Poet  Squab. 

But  to  be  juft,  'twill  to  his  praife  be  found, 

His  excellencies  more  than  faults  abound  : 

Nor  dare  I  from  his  facred  temples  tear 

The  laurel,  which  he  belt  deferves  to  wear. 

But  does  not  Dryden  find  even  Jonfon  dull  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  uncorre6t,ancl  full 

Of  lewd  lines,  as  he  calls  them  ?    Shakefpeare's 

ftyle 

Stiff  and  affected  ?  To  his  own  the  while 
Allowing  all  the  juftice  that  his  pride 
So  arrogantly  had  to  thefe  deny'd  ? 
And  may  not  I  have  leave  impartially 
To  fearch  and  cenfure  Dryden's  works,  and  try 
If  thofe  grofs  faults  his  choice  pen  doth  commit 
Proceed  from  want  of  judgment,  or  of  wit  ? 
Or  if  his  lumpifh  fancy  does  refufe 
Spirit  and  grace  to  his  loofe  flattern  Mufe  ? 
Five  hundred  verfes  every  morning  writ, 
Prove  him  no  more  a  poet  than  a  wit : 
Such  fcribbling  authors  have  been  feen  before  ;  } 
Muftapha,  the  Ifland  Princefs,  forty  more, 
Were  things  perhaps  compcs'd  in  half  an  hour.  J 
To  write  what  may  fecurely  {land  the  teft 
Of  being  well  read  over  thrice  at  leaft ; 
Compare  each  phrafe,  examine  every  line, 
Weigh  every  word,  and  every  thought  refine ; 
Scorn  all  applaufe  the  vile  rout  can  beftow, 
And  be  content  to  pleafe  thofe  few  who  know. 
Canft  thou  be  fuch  a  vain  miftaken  thing, 
To  wifh  thy  works  might  make  a  play-houfe  ring 
With  the  unthinking  laughter  and  poor  praife 
Of  fops  and  ladies,  factious  for  thy  plays  ? 
Then  fend  a  cunning  friend  to  learn  thy  doom 
From  the  (hrewd  judges  in  the  drawing-room. 
1  've  no  ambition  on  that  idle  fcore, 
But  fay  with  Betty  Morice  heretofore, 
When  a  court  lady   call'd    her   Bnckhurft 

whore ; 

I  pleafe  one  man  of  wit,  am  proud  on  't  too, 
Let  all  the  coxcombs  dance  to  bed  to  you. 
Should  I  be  troubled  when  the  Purblind  Knight, 
Who  fquints  more  in  his  judgment  than  his 

fight, 

Picks  filly  faults,  and  cenfurcs  what  I  write  ? 
Or  when  the  poor  fed  poets  of  the  town 
For  fcabs  and  coach-room  cry  my  verfcs  down  ? 

*  The  fame  prohahly  who  Is  celebrated  by  Lord  ,^:c 
liurft  (or  Durlct;  In  hit  I'otms.     See  Gent,  Mag.   n 
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I  loath  the  rabble ;  'tis  enough  for  me 
If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shephard,  Wycherley, 
Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham, 
And  fome  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name, 
Approve  my  fenfe  :  I  count  their  cenfure  fame. , 


Sir  CAR  SCROPE,  who  thought  himfelf  reflected 
on  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  Poem, 
publilhed  a  Poem  "  In  Defence  of  Satire,"  whkli 
occafioncd  the  following  Reply. 

TO  SIR  CAR  SCROPE. 

To  rack  and  torture  thy  unmeaning  brain,         < 
In  Satire's  praife,  to  a  low  untun'd  ftrain, 
In  thee  was  moft  impertinent  and  vain.  ^ 

When  in  thy  perfun  we  more  clearly  fee  -TI 

That  Satire's  of  divine  authority,  / 

For  God  made  one  on  man  when   he  madeT 

thee;  j 

To  fhew  there  were  fome  men,  as  there  are  apes, 
Fram'd  for  mere  fportj  who  differ  but  in  fhapes : 
In  thee  are  all  thefe  contradictions  join'd, 
That  make  an  afs  prodigious  and  refin'd. 
A  lump  deform'd  and  fhapelefs  wert  thou  born, 
Begot  in  Love's  defpight  and  Nature's  fcorn ; 
And  art  grown  up  the  moft  ungrateful  wight,  ~) 
Harfh  to  the  ear,  and  hideous  to  the  fight ;        C 
Yet  Love's  thy  bufinefs,  Beauty  thy  delight.       3 
Curfe  on  that  filly  hour  that  firft  infpir'd 
Thy  madnefs,  to  pretend  to  be  adrmVd  ; 
To  paint  thy  grifly  face,  to  dance,  to  drefs, 
And  all  thofe  aukward  follies  that  exprefs 
Thy  loathfome  love,  and  filthy  daintinefs. 
Who  needs  wilt  be  an  ugly  Beau-Garcon, 
Spit  at,  and  fhunn'd  by  every  girl  in  town ; 
Where  dreadfully  Love's  fcare-crowthou  art  plac'd, 
To  fright  the  tender  flock  that  long  to  tafte : 
While  every  coming  maid,  when  you  appear, 
Starts  back  for  fhame,  and  ftraight  turns  chafle 

for  fear ; 

For  none  fo  poor  or  proftitute  have  prov'd, 
Where  you  made  love,  t*  endure  to  be  belov'd. 
'Twere  labour  loft,  or  elfe  I  would  adviie ; 
But  thy  half  wit  will  ne'er  let  thce  be  wife, 
Half  witry,  and  half  mad,  and  fcarce  half  brave, 
Half  honeft  (which  is  very  much  a  knave) 
Made  up  of  all  thefe  halves,  thou  canft  not  paf» 
For  any  thing  entirely,  but  an  afs. 


EPILOGUE. 

As  charms  are  nonfenfe,  nonfenfe  fcems  a  charmj 
Which  hearers  of  all  judgment  does  difann  ; 
For  fongs  and  fcencs  a  double  audience  bring, 
And  doggrel  takes,  which  frmths  in  fatin  fing. 
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fould£ 

ad. 
fire ;  ( 

n 


be 


>Jow  to  machines  and  a  dull  malk  you 

We  find  that  wit  's  the  monfter  you  would 

ihun, 

And  by  my  troth  'tis  moft  difcrectly  done. 
.For  fince  with  vicii  and  folly  wit  is  fed, 
Through  mercy  'tis  moft  of  you  are  not  dead 
Players  turn  puppets  now  at  your  defire, 
In  their  mouth's  nonfenfe,  in  their  tail's  a  wire 
They  fly  through  crowds  of  clouts  and  fhowc 

of  fire. 

A  kind  of  lofmg  Lpadum  is  their  game, 
Where  the  worft  writer  has  the  greateft  fame. 
To  get  vile  plays  like  theirs  fhall  be  our  care  ; 
But  of  fuch  aukward  actors  we  defpair. 
Falfe  taught  at  firft 

Like  bowls  ill  biafs'd,  ftill  the  more  they  run, 
They're  further  off  than  when  they  ftrft  begun  j 
In  comedy  their  unweigh'd  action  mark, 
There's  one  is  fuch  a  dear  familiar  fpark, 
He  yawns  as  if  he  weic  hut  half  awake, 
And  fribbling  for  free  fp;:aking  does  miftake  ; 
Falfe  accent,  and  neglectful  action  too  : 
They  have  both  fo  nigh  good,  yet  neither  true, 
That  both  together,  like  an  ape's  mock  face, 
By  near  refembling  man,  do  man  difgrace. 
Thorough-pac'd    ill    actors    may,    perhaps, 

cur'd ; 

Half  players,  like  half-wits,  can't  be  endur'd, 
Yet  thete  are  they,  who  durft  expofe  the  age 
Of  the  great  *  wonder  of  the  Eng-lifh  ftage  ; 
Whom  Nature  feem'd  to  form  for  your  delight, 
And   bid    him    fpeak,    as    fhe   bid   Shakefpeare 

write. 

Thofe  blades  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art, 
Mimic  his  foot,  but  not  his  fpeaking  part. 
JLet  them  the  Traitor  or  Volpone  try, 

Could  they 

Rage  like  Cethegus,  or  like  Camus  die, 
They  ne'er  had  fent  to  Paris  for  fuch  fancies, 
As  monfters'  heads  and  Merry- Andrew's  dances. 
Wither'd,  perhaps,  not  perifh'd,  we  appear; 
JBut  they  are  blighted,  and  ne'er  came  to  bear. 
Th'  old  poets  drefb'd  your  miftrefs  Wit  before ;  ^ 
Thefe  draw  you  on  with  an  old  painted  where,  / 
And  fell,  like  bawds,  patch'd  plays  lor  maids  f 

twice  o'er.  j 

Yet  they  may  fcorn  our  houfe  and  actors  too, 
Since  they  have  fwell'd  fo  high  to  hector  yoy. 
They  cry,  Pox  o'  thefe  Coven c-j^arden  mjin; 
iDamn  them,  not  one  of  them  but  keeps  out  ten. 
'.  Were  they  once  gone,  we  for  thofe  thundering 

blades 

Should  have  an  audience  of  fubftantial  trades, 
Who  love  our  muzzled  boys  and  tearing  fellows, 
My   Lord,    great    Neptune,   and   great  nephew 

jEoIus. 
O  how  the  merry  citizen's  in  love 

•With 

Pfyche,  the  goddefs  of  each  field  and  grow. 
He  cries,  I'  faith,  methinks  'tis  well  enough  ; 
But  yqii  roar  out  and  cry,  Tis  all  damn'd  ftufjf! 
So  to  their  houfe  the  graver  fops  repair ; 
While  men  of  wit  fcnd  one  soother  he-re. 


.*  Major  Mohun, 
VOL.  VI, 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN    AT    THE 

COURT    AT    WHITEHALL, 

BEFORE 

KING    CHARLES    II. 

J?j    the    Lady    Elizabeth    ffoivan/, 

WIT  has  of  late  took  up  a  trick  t'  appear 
Unmannerly,  or  at  the  beft,  feverc  ; 
And  poets  ihare  the  fate  by  which  we  fall, 
When  kindly  we  attempt  to  pleafe  you  ail.      - 
'  fis  hard  your  fcorn  fhould  againft  fuch  prevail, 
Whofe  ends  are  to  divert  you,  though  they  fail. 
You  men  would  think  it  an  ill-natur'd  jeft, 
Should  we  laugh  at  you  whtm  you  do  your  beft. 
Then    rail    not  here,   though  you  .fee  reafon-^ 

for't ;  / 

If  wit  can  find  itfelf  no  better  fport,  t" 

Wit  is  a  very  foolifh  thing  at  ccurt.  j 

Wit's  bufmefs  is  to  pleafe,  and  not  to  fright ;      \ 
'Tis  no  wit  to  be  always  in  the  right ; 
You'll  find  it  none,  who  dare  be  fo  to-night.      3 
Few  fo  ill-bred  will  venture  to  a  play, 
To  fpy  out  faults  in  what  we  women  fay. 
For  us,  no  matter  what  we  fpeak,  but  how : 
How  kindly  can  we  fay — I  hate  you  now ! 
And  for  the  men,  if  you'll  laugh  at  them,  do ; 
They  mind  themfelves  fo  much,  they'iLne'er  mind 

you. 

But  why  do  I  defcend  to  lofe  a  prayer 
On  thofe  fmali  faints  in  wit  ?  the  god  fits  there ! 

To  the  KING. 

To  you  (Great  SIR)  my  meffage  hither  tends, 
From  Youth  and  Beauty,  your  allies  and  friends  ^ 
See  my.  credentials  written  in  my  face ; 
They  challenge  your  protection  in  this  place  ; 
And  hither  come  with  fuch  a  force  of  charms, 
As    may   give   check    ev'n   to   your   prosperous 

arms. 

Millions  of  Cupid's  hovering  in  the  rear, 
Like  eagles  following  fatal  troops,  appear : 
All  waiting  for  the  fiaughter  which  draws  m'gh, 
Of  fhofe  bold  gazers  who  this  night  muft  die. 
Nor  can  you  'icape  our  foft  captivity, 
From  which  old  age  alone  mull  fet  you  free. 
Then  tremble  at  the  fatal  conference, 
Since  'tis  well  known,  for  your  own  part, 

Prince, 

'Gainft  us  you  ftill  have  made  a  weak  defence. 
Be  generous  andvwife,  and  take  our  part; 
Remember  we  have  eyes,  and  you  a  heart ; 
Elfe  you  may  find,  too  late,  that  we  are  things 
Born  to  kill  vaffals,  and  to  conquer  kings. 
But  oh  to  what  vain  conqueft  I  pretend  ! 
While  Love  is  our  commander,  and  your  friend. 
Our  victory  your  empire  more  afiures ; 
For  Le*e  will  ever  make  the  triumph  yours. 


tree. 

t,  great/ 
sfence.  J 
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EL£GY  ON  THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

By   Mrs.   Wberion. 

DEEP  waters  filent  roll;  fo  grief  like  mine 
Tears  never  can  relieve,  nor  words  define. 
Stop  then,  flop  your  vain  fource,  weak  fprirtgs  of 

grief; 

Let  tears  flow  from  their  eyes  whom  tears  relieve. 
They  from  tlieir  heads  fliew  the  light  trouble 

there ;  [clare  : 

Could  my  heart  weep,  its  forrows  'twould  de- 
When  drops  of  Wood,  my  heart,  thou'ft  loft  ;  thy 

prid^e, 

The  caufe  of  all  thy  hopes  and  fears,  thy  guide  ! 
He  would  have  led/thee  right  in  Wifdom's  way ; 
And  'twas  thy  fault  whene'er  thou  went'ft  aftray: 
And  fince  thou  ftray'd'ft  when  guided  and  led  on, 
Thou  wilt  be  furely  loft,  now  left  alone. 
It  is  thy  Elegy  I  write,  not  his  : 
He  lives  immortal  and  in  higheft  blifs ; 


:i 


But  thou  art  dead,   alas!    my  heart,  thou'rt" 

dead: 

He  lives,  that  lovely  foul  for  ever  fled; 
But  thou  'mongtl  crowds  on  earth  art  buried 
Great  was  thy  lofs,  which  tr»-u  can 'ft  ne'er  ex- 

prefs ; 

Nor  was  th'  infenfible  dull  nation's  lefs  : 
He  civiliz'd  the  rude,  and  taught  the  young,     } 
Made  fools  grow  wile;  ftich  artful  magic  hung  > 
Upon  his  ufeful,  kind,  inftru<5ling  tongue.        °  J 
His  lively  wit  was  of  himlelf  a  part ; 
Not,  as  in  other  men,  the  work  of  art : 
For,  though  his  learning  like  his  wit  was  great, 
Yet  fure  all  learning  came  below  his  wit ; 
As  God's  immediate  gifts  are  better  far 
Than  thofe  we  borrow  from  our  likenefs  here, 
He  was — but  I  want  words,  and  ne'er  can  tell ; 
Yet  this  "I  know,  he  did  mankind  excel. 

He  was  what  no  man  ever  was  before, 
Nor  cafl  indulgent  Nature  give  us  more, 
For,  to  make  him,  Ihc  exhauftcd  all  her  ilore. 


THE 


POETICAL    WORKS 


OF 


WENT  WORTH  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 


Containing  his 


MISCELLANIES, 
PROLOGUES, 


TRANSLATIONS, 
IMITATIONS, 


To  which  is  prefixed 

THE    LIFE  OF   THE    AUTHOR. 


The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 

Appear  exalted  in  thj;  Britifh  loom  : 

The  Mufes'  empire  is  reftor'd  agen 

In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Rofcommon's  pen. 

B.ofcommon  !  firft  in  fields  of  honour  known, 

Firfl  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown, 

Who  both  Minervas  juftly  makes *nis  own. 

DRYDEN* 


Nor  muft  Rofcommon  pafs  neglected  by, 

That  makes  even  rules  a  noble  poetry  ; 

Rules  whofe  deep  fenfe  and  heavenly  numbers  {hew 

The  befl  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too. 

ADDISON. 


EDINBURGH: 

?R!NTED  BY  MUNDELL  AND  SON,  ROYAL  BANK  CLOSE. 

Anno  1793, 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


WENTWORTH  DILLON,  Earl  of  Rofcommori,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1633,  during  the  licutenantcy 
•f  the  Earl  of  Straffbrd,  who,  being  both  his  uncle  and  his  godfather,  gave  him  his  own  furnam*. 
His  father,  James  Dillon,  the  third  Earl  of  Rofcommon,  had  been  converted  by  Archbifhop  Ufher 
to  the  Proteftant  religion;  and  when  the  Popifh  rebellion  broke  out,  Strafford,  thinking  he  would  be 
expofed  to  great  danger,  and  unable  to  protect  his  family,  fent  for  his  godfon,  and  placed  him  at  his 
«wn  feat  in  Yorkfliire,  where  he  was  inftruded  in  Latin,  which  he  learned  to  write  with  claflicai 
elegance  and  propriety,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  common  rules  of  grammar.  When 
Lord  Strafford  was  profeeuted  by  the  parliament,  he  was  fent,  by  the  advice  of  Ufher,  to  profecute 
his  fludies  at  the  Prateftant  univerfity  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  under  the  famous  Bochart. 

At  Caen  he  is  faid  by  Aubrey  to  have  had  fome  preternatural  intelligence  of  his  father's  death ; 
but  the  name  of  Aubrey  cannot  recommend  any  account  of  that  kind  to  credit  in  the  prefent  age. 

Upon  his  leaving  Caen,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Rome ;  where  he 
grew  familiar  with  the  mofl  valuable  remains  of  claffical  antiquity,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to 
'the  ftudy  of  medals,  in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  {kill. 

He  returned  to  England,  with  the  other  friends  of  monarchy,  at  the  Reftoration,  and  was  made 
Captain  of  the  Band  of  Penfioners ;  an  employment,  which,  in  the  gaieties  of  that  age,  tempted  him 
to  fome  extravagancies ;  particularly  a  violent  paflion  for  gaming,  by  which  he.  frequently  hazarded 
his  life  in  duels,  and  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  moderate,  fortune. 

This  was  the  fate  of  many  other  men,  whofe  genius  was  of  no  other  advantage  to  them,  than  that 
it  recommended  them  to  employments,  by  which  the  temptations  to  vice  were  multiplied,  and  their 
parts  became  of  no  other  ufe  than  that  of  enabling  them  to  fucceed  in  debauchery. 

After  fome  time,  a  difpute  about  part  of  his  eflate  obliging  him  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  refigned 
his  employment ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  was  made  Captain  of  the  Guards  by  the  Duke 
of  Ormond. 

Fenton  relates  a  ftory  of  his  prevailing  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  might  refign  his  commiflion  to  a 
poor  difbanded  officer,  who  had  accidentally  refcued  him  from  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed 
to  aflaflinate  him ;  which,  for  about  three  years,  the  gentleman  enjoyed  ;  and  upon  his  death,  the 
Duke  returned  to  his  generous  benefa&or. 

Having  finiflied  his  bufmefs  in  Ireland,  he  returned  to  London,  was  made  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  to 
the  Duchefs  of  York,  and  married  the  Lady  Frances,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Courtenay.  He  married,  as  his  fecond  wife,  IfabeUa,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Boynton,  Efq.  of  Yorkftire. 

About  this  time,  in  imitation  of  tbofe  learned  and  polite  affamblies  with  which  he  had  been  ac 
quainted  abroad,  he  began  to  form  a  fociety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  ftandard  of  the  Englift  lan 
guage.  In  this  defign  he  is  faid  to  have  been  affifted  by  his  friend  Dryden.  But  all  hopes  of  new 
literary  inftitutions  were  fruftrated  by  the  contentious  turbulence  of  King  James's  reign. 

The  fame  excellent  defign  was  revived  by  Swift,  under  the  tniniftry  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
was  again  defeated  by  a  conflict  of  parties,  and  the  neceflity  of  attending  only  to  political  difquin- 
tions,  for  defending  the  conduft  of  the  sdminiftration,  and  for  wing  parties  in  the  parliament. 

J>d  iij 
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"  That  our  language,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  corruption,  cannot  be  de 
nied  ;  but  what  prevention  can  be  found  ?  The  prefent  manners  of  the  nation  would  deride  au 
thority  ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  left,  but  that  every  writer  fliould  criticife  himfelf." 

Under  an  apprehenfion,  that  fome  violent  concuflion  of  the  ftate  was  at  hand,  he  refolved  to  retire 
to  Rome ;  but  his  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout,  of  which  he  was  fo  impatient,  that  he  ad 
mitted  of  an  application  from  a  French  empiric,  which  repelled  the  difeafe  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  repeated,  with  the  moft  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of 
his  own  verfion  of  the  Hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgment : 

«*  My  God  !  my  Father,  and  my  Friend ! 
Do  not  forfake  me  at  my  end." 

He  died  in  1684,  and  was  bnried,  with  great  pomp,  in  Weftminfter- Abbey.  His  poems  wcce 
publifhed,  together  with  thofe  of  Duke,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1717,  and  afterwards  in  a  volume 
of  the  Minor  Poets. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Fenton,  in  his  notes  upon  Waller. 

"  In  his  writings,"  fays  Fenton,  "  we  view  the  image  of  a  mind  which  Was  naturally  ferious  and 
folid,  richly  furnUhed  and  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience ;  and  thcfe  ornaments 
unaffectedly  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and  elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  have  probably 
been  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  lefs  clear;  but  that  feverity  (delivered  in  a 
mafculine,  clear,  and  fuccinct  ftyle)  contributed  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 
that  no  man  can,  with  juftice,  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confeffing 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  feems  to 
have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  perfection  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

This  character  is  too  general  to  be  critically  juft  ;  but  thus  it  is  that  characters  are  commonly 
giVen.  Though  the  grand  requifites  of  a  poet,  elevation,  fire,  and  invention,  were  not  given  him. 
yet  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correct  writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon.  Nor  is  this  his  higheft  praife ; 
for  ?oj>e  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  in  Charles's  reign. 

" : in  all  Charles*  days, 

Rofcommon  only  boafts  unfpotted  lays." 

His  £T«at  work  is  his  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,  which,  though  generally  excellent,  is  not  with*  , 
out  a  great  number  of  cold  unfpirited  lines. 

J*ope,  in  his  Effay  on  Criticifm,  alluding  to  this  performance,  which  it  was  the  falhion  to  com 
mend,  ranks  him  with  the  mofl  eminent  restorers  of  critical  learning. 

"  Such  was  Rofcomnriou,  not  more  learned  than  good, 
Of.  manners  generous  as  His  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own*" 

Hi*  next  work  h  the  Tranfhtiou  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  of  all  his  pieces,  is  the  moft 
fripiil  ami  uupoctitth 

Among  his  frnaller  pieces,  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil^  the  Hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the 
Sc«uc  from  Guarini's^Paftor  Fido,  are  well  tr-anflated.  His  Tranflations  of  the  two  Odo  of  Ho 
race  arc  made  with  great  liberty ;  but  with  little  elegance  or  vigour.  The  Ghoft  of  the  old  Houfc 
of  Commons  to  the  new  one,  and  Kofc's  Ghuil,  are  not  inferior  to  the  political  ver&s  tha*  were  po 
pular  at  that  time. 

"  Of  R.ofcomtv.o.n's  works,  "  fays  Dr.  JohnCon,  "  the  judgment  of  the  public  fcems  to  be  ri^ht. 
He  is  elegant,  but  not  great;  he  never  labours  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  fcldom  falls  into 
grofs  fault*.  His  verfificat ion  is  fmooth,  but  rarely  vigorous ;  and  his  rhymes-  are  remarkably  ex 
act.  He  improved  tafte,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the  bens  : 
?a£ors  o£  Englifh  literature.'' 


POEMS. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  VERSE. 


HAPPY  that  author;  whofe  correct  f  effay 

Repairs  fo  well  our  old  Horatian  way  ; 

And  happy  you,  who  (by  propitious  fate) 

On  great  Apollo's  facred  flandard  wait, 

.And  with  ftricl  difcipline  inftructed  right, 

Have  learn'd  to  ufe  your  arms  before  you  fight. 

But  fince  the  prefs,  the  pulpit,  and  the  ftage, 

Confpire  to  cenfure  and  expofe  our  agCj 

I'rovok'd  too  far,  we  refolutely  muft, 

To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  jiift : 

For  who  have  long'd,  or  who  have  labour'd"} 

more  / 

To  fearch  the  treafures  of  the  Roman  ftore,        f 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore  ?  J 

The  nobleft  fruits  tranfplanted  in  our  ifle 
"With  early  hope  and  fragrant  bloffoms  ftjiile. 
Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  infpires 
And  Nature  feconds  all  his  foft  defires : 
,  Theocritus  does  now  to  us  belong  ; 
And  Albion's  rocks  repeat  his  rural  fong. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Italy  was  bleft, 
Above  the  Medes,  above  the  wealthy  Eaft  if 
Or  Callus'  long,  fo  tender  and  fo  true, 
As  ev'n  Lycoris  might  with  pity  view  ! 
When  mourning  nymphs  attend  their  Daphnis' 

,  hearfe, 

Who  does  not  weep,  that  reads  the  moving  verfe  ? 
But  hear,  oh  heat,  in  what  exalted  ftrains  ^ 

Sicilian  Mufes  through  thefe  happy  plains  / 

Proclaim    Saturnian    times — our  own  Apollo  f 

reigns!  [broils  !j 

When  France  had  breath'd,  after  intefHne 
And  peace  and  comjuefc  crown'd  her  foreign  toils, 
There  (cultivated  by  a  royal  hand)  [land ; 

JLearhing  grew   faft,    and  fprcad,    and  bleft   the 
The  choiceft  books  that  Rome  or  Greece  have 

known, 
Her  excellent  tranflators  made  her  own ; 

-    1  John  Sheffield,  Duke 


And  Europe  ftill  confiderably  gains, 
Both  by  their  good  example  and  their  pains. 
From  hence  our  generous  emulation  came, 
We  undertook,  arid  we  perfcrm'd  the  lame. 
But  now,  we  fhew  the  world  a  nebler  way, 
And  in  tranflated  veri'e  do  more  than  they. 
Serene  and  clear,  harmonious  Horace  flows, 
With  fvveetnefs  not  to  be  expreft  in  profs : 
Degrading  profe  explains  his  meaning  ill, 
And    fhews   the    fluff,   but    not  the  workman's 

(kill : 

I  (who  have  ferv'd  him  more  than  twenty  years) 
Scarce  know  my  mafter  as  he  there  appears. 
Vain'  are  our  neighbours  hopes,  and  vain  their 

cares ; 

The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  feheirs  : 
'Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  abounds  in  word* 
Of  fofter  found  than  ours  perhaps  affords : 
But  who  did  ever  in  French  authors  fee 
The  comprehenfive  Englifh  energy  ? 
The  weighty  bullion  of  one  fterling  line, 
Drawn    to   French  wire,    would  through  whole 

pages  fhinc. 

I  f-vak  my  private,  but  impartial  fenfe, 
With  freedom,  and  (1  hope)  without  offence; 
For  I'll  recant,  when  France  can  (be>v  me  wit 
As  ftrong  as  ours,  and  as  fuccinctly  writ. 
'Tis  true,  cumpuiing  is  the  nobler  part; 
But  good  tranflation  is  no  ealy  art  : 
Fcr  though  materials  have  long  fince  been  found, 
Yet  both  your  fancy  and  your  hands  are  bound  i 
And  by  improving  what  was  tvrit  before, 
Invention  labour-Tlefs,  but  judgment  more. 

The  foil  intended  for  Pierian  feeds 
Muft  be  well  purg'd  from  rank  pedantic  weed*. 
Apollo  ftart?,  and  all  ParnmTus  fhakes, 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes  : 
For  none  have  been  with  admiration  nv.d, 
But  who  CbcfiJe  their  learning)  were  well  bred. 
D  d  iii 
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The   firft   great   work    (a  talk  perform'd  by 

few) 

Is,  that  yeurfelf  may  to  yourfelf  be  trire  : 
No  maik,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  referve ; 
Difiect  your  mind,  examine  every  nerve. 
Whoever  vair.ly  on  his  ftrcngth  depends,     . 
jBcgins  like  Virgil,  but  like  Mzevius  ends. 
That  wretch  (in  fpite  of  his  forgotten  rhymes) 
Condemn'd  to  live  to  all  fucceeding  times, 
With  pompous  nofifenfe  and  a  bellowing  found 
Sting  lofty  Ilium,  tumbling  to  the  ground  : 
And  (if  my  Mufe  can  through  pail  ages  fee) 
That  noify,  naui'tous,  gaping  fool  was>  he ; 
Exploded,  when,  with  univerfal  fcorn, 
The  mountains  labour'd,  and  a  moufe  was  born. 

Learn,  leam,  Crotona's  brawny  wrcftlcr  cries, 
Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wife  1 
'  Tis  I  that  call,  remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  he  ftrove  to  rend. 

Each  poet  with  a  dhTerer.t  ta-lent  writes-; 
One  praifes,  one  inftru&s,  another  bites. 
Horace  did  ne'er  afpire  to  Epic  bays, 
Nor  lofty  Maro  (loop  to  Lyric  lays. 
Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclin'd, 
And  which  the  ruling  paflion  of  your  mind; 
Then  leek  a  poet  who  your  way  does  bend, 
And  choofe  an  author  as  you  choofe  a  friend. 
United  by  this  fympathetic  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,,  intimate,  and  fond  : 
Yaur  thought?,  your  words,  your  ftyles,  your  fouls 

agree ;       v 
No  longer  his  interpreter,  but  he. 

With  how  much  eafe  is  a  ypnng  Mufe  betray 'd! 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ! 
Your  early,  kind,  paternal  care  appears, 
By  chafte  inftruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  firft  impreflion  in  her  infant  breaffc 
Will  be.  the  deepeft,  and  ihould  be  the  beft. 
Let  not  aufterity  breed  fervile  fear ; 
N.O  wanton  found  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolifh  pride's  affected  ftate, 
And  fpecious  flattery's  more  pernicious  bait, 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts  ; 
But  your  neglect  mufl  anfwer  for  her  faults. 

Immodeft  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  fenfe. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or^i-ws, 
Who    among    troops    of   faultlefs   nymphs   may 

choofe  ? 

Variety  of  fuch  is  to  be  found  : 
Take  then  a  fubjeet  proper  to  expound  ; 
But  moral,  great,.and  worth  a  poet's  voice ; 
For  men  of  fcnfe  defpife  a  trivial  choice  : 
And  fueh  applaufe  it  mull  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  fome  painter  bufy  in  a  ftrect, 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  fign 
That  calls  the  ftaring  fot6  to  nafty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  fubject  good  : 
Jt  muft  deJight  us  when  'tis  underftdod. 
He  that  brings  fulfomc  objects  to  my  view, 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new) 
With  naufeous  images  my  fancy  fills, 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxyniel  of  fquills. 
Jnftrufft  the  liftening  world  how  Maro 
Of  ufcful  fubje&s  and  of  lofty  things. 


Thefe  will  fuch  true,  fuch  bright  ideas  raife, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praife  : 
But  foul  defcriptions  are  offend  ve  ft  ill, 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill : 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 
Whofe  railing  heroes,  and  whofe  wounded  Gods, 
Makes  fome  fufpect  he  fnores,  as  well  as  noda. 
But  I  offend — Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down  : 
My  blufhing  Mufe  with  confclous  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  fure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rife, 
And  with  attractive  majefty  furprife; 
Not  by  affeiled  meretricious  arts, 
But  ftrict  harmonious  fymmetrr  of  parts  ; 
Which  through  the  whole  inlenfibly  mufl  pafsr 
With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mafs : 
A  pure,  an  active,  an  aufpicious  flame ; 
And  bright  as  heaven,  froru  whence  the  bJeffing 

c*arne  : 

But  few,  oh  few  fouls,  preordain'd  by  fate, 
The    »ce    of   Gods,   have   reach'd   that  envy'd 

height. 

No  Rebel-Titan's  facrilegious  crime. 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  climb  : 
The  grizly  ferryman  of  hell  deny'd 
^Eneas  entrance,  tilf  he  knew  his  guide. 
How  juftly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 
Whofe  pride  would  foar  to  heaven  without  a  call! 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  fenfe,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men,  who  labour  and  digeft  things  moft, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  defpoftd  than  boaft  : 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  coft  you  de*r  before  he's  underftood. 
How  many  ages  fince  has  Virgil  writ  ! 
Hovfr  few  arc  they  who  understand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear  : 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  fhakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  noct. 
Than  poets  flwmld  before  their  Mantuan  God. 
Hail,  mighty  Maro  !  may  that  facred  name 
Kindle  my  breaft  with  thy  celeftial  fiajne, 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infufe  ; 
The  Mufe  inftruct  my  voice,  and  thou  infpire  the 
Mufe  f 

What  I  have  inftanc'd-only  in  the  beft, 
Is,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  reft. 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore; 
There  fweat,.  there  ftrain  ;  tug  the  laborious  oar; 
Search  every  comment  that  your  care  can  find ; 
Some  here,  fome  there,  may  hit  the  poet's  mind  : 
Ytt  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng : 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard, 
Confute  your  author,  with  hirnfelf  compar'd. 
Who  knows  what  bleffing  Phoebus  may  beftow, 
And  future  ages  to  your  labour  owe  ? 
Such  fecrets  are  not  eafily  found  out ; 
But,  once  difcover'd,  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Truth  ftamps  conviction  in  your  ravinVd  breaft; 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  gueft. 

Truth  Hill  is  one  ;  truth  is  divinely^bright ; 
No  cloudy  doubts  obfcure  her  nutive  light ; 


POEMS. 


While  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  leafl  debate, 

You  may  confound,  but  never  can  tranflate. 

Your  ilyle  will  this  through  all  difguifcs  (hew  ; 

For  none  explain  more  clearly  than  they  know. 

He  only  proves  he  underftands  a  text, 

Whole  expofition  leaves  it  unperplex'J. 

They  who  too  faithfully  on  names  intili, 

Rather  create  than  diflipate  the  mift  ; 

And  grow  unjuft  by  being  ov«r  uice, 

(For  fuperftitious  virtue  turns  to  vice.) 

Let  Craffius's  *  ghoft  and  Labienus  tell 

How  twice  in  Parthian  plains  thtir  legions  fell. 

Since  Rome  hath  been  fo  jealous  of  her  fame, 

That  few  know  Pa'corus'  or  Momefes'  name. 

Words  in  one  language  elegantly  ub'd, 
Will  hardly  in  another  be  excus'd. 
And  fome  that  Rome  admir'd  in  Csefar's  time, 
May  neither  fuit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 
The  genuine  fenfe,  intelliglibly  told, 
Shews  a  tranflator  both  difcreet  and  bold. 

Excurftons  arc  inexpiably  bad  ; 
And  'tis  much  fafer  to  leave  out  than  add. 
Abftrufe  and  myftic  thought  you  muft  exprefs  "^ 
With  painful  care,  but  feeming  eafinefs ;          f 
For  truth  (nines  brighteft  through  the  plainefl  l" 
drefs.  3 

Th'  JEnean  Mufe,  when  fhe  appears  in  ftate, 
Makes  all  Jove's  thunder  on  her  verfes  wait. 
Yet  writes  fometimes  as  foft  and  moving  things. 
As  Venus  fpeaks,  or  Philomela  fings. 
Your  author  always  will  the  beft  advife, 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rifes,  rife. 
Affected  noife  is  the  moft  wretched  thing, 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  fcribblers  bring. 
Vowels  and  accents,  regularly  plac'd, 
On  even  fyllables  (and  ftill  the  laft) 
Though  grofs  innumerable  faults  abound, 
In  fpite  of  nonfenfe,  never  fail  of  found. 
But  this  is  meant  of  even  verfe  alorte, 
As  being  moft  harmonious  and  moft  khowa  : 
For  if  you  will  unequal  numbers  try, 
There  accents  on  odd  fyllables  muft  lie. 
Whatever  fitter  of  the  learned  Nine 
Does  to  your  fuit  a  willing  ear  incline, 
Urge  your  fucctfs,  dcferve  a  lafting  name, 
She'll  cro-wsi  a  grateful  and  a  conftant  flame. 
But,  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
Aud  turn  your  veering  heart  with  every  .gale, 
You  lofe  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care, 
For  the  fad  profpeit  of  a  ji'ift  defpair. 

A  quack  (too  fcandalouily  mean  to  name) 
Had,  by  man-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fame  : 
As  if  Lucina  had  forgot  her  trade,| 
The  labouring  wife  invokes  his  furer  aid. 
Well-feafon'd  bowls  the  goffip's  fpirits  raife, 
Who,  while  fhe  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praife ; 
And  largely,  what  fhe  wants  in  words,  fupplies, 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 
But  what  a  thoughtlefs  animal  is  man  ! 
(How  very  active  in  his  own  trapan  !) 
For,  greedy  of  phyficians  frequent  fees, 
From  female  mellow  praife  he  takes  degrees ; 
Struts  in  a  new  unlicens'd  gown,  and  then 
From  faving  women  falls  to  killing  men. 
*  tfor.  3  03.  vi. 
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Another  fuch  had  left  the  nation  thin, 
In  fpite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
rlis  pills  as  thick  as  hand  granadoes  flew  ; 
And  where  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  flew  ; 
rlis  name  ftruck  every  where  as  great  a  damp, 
As  Archimedes  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor's  pride  began  to  cool; 
For  fmarting  foundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  uow  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace; 
And  meagre  famine  ftar'd  him  in  the  face  : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconcil'd, 
But  found  no  hufband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends,  that  got  the  brats,  were  poifon'd  too  : 
In  this  fad  cafe,  what  could  our  vermin  do  ? 
Worry'd  with  debts  and  paft  all  hope  of  bai], 
Th'  unpity'd  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail  : 
And  there  with  baflcet-altns,  fcarce  kept  alive, 
Shews  how  miftaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

I  pity,  from  my  foul,  unhappy  men,  , 

Conapell'd  by  want  to  proftitutc  their  pen  ; 
Who  muft,  like  lawyers,  either  ftarve  or  plead, 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead ! 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy,  pamper 'd  heirs, 
Why  to  your  country  owe  your  fwords  and  cares. 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  eafy  mind  feduce, 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excufe, 
'Tis  very  dangerous,  tampering  with  the  Mufe, 
The  profit's  fmall,  and  you  have  much  to  lofe  ;' 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  th', attainted  race. 
No  poet  any  paffion  can  excite,  [write. 

But  what  they  feel  tranfport   them  when    they 
Have  yei^  been  led  through  the  Cumacan  cave, 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  ? 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  fee  her  rolling  eyes  : 
And  panting,  Lo  !  the  God,  the  God,  fhe  cries; 
With  words  not  her's,  and  more  than  human  found 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghofts  peep    trembling 

through  the  ground.  m 

But,  though  we  muft  obey  when  heaven  com 
mands. 

And  man  in  vain  the  facred  call  withftands, 
Beware  what  fpirit  rages  in  your  breeft; 
For  ten  infpir'd,  ten  thoufand  are  poffeft. 
Thus  make  the  proper,  ufe  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pafs, 
And  fpaikling  wine  fmiles  in  the  tempting  glafs, 
Your  pulf«  advifes,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  fwelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Mufe  propitioufly  invites, 
Improve  her  favours, and  indulge  her  flights; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate. 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  fumrnons  wait. 
Bcfnre  the  radiant  fun,  a  glimmering  lamp, 
Adulterate  meafures  to  the  fterling  ftanip, 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines, 
Compar'd  with  thofe  whofe  infpiration  fhines  : 
Thefe  nervous,  bold  ;  thofe  languid  and  nanifs ; 
There  cold  falutes;  but  here  a  lover's  kifs. 
Thus  have  I  feen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
With  foaming  waves  the  paffive  Soane  divide? 
Whofe  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay, 
While  he,  with  eager  force,  urg'd  his  impetuous 
\vay. 
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The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim,  J 

Now  turn'd  to  licence  by  too  juft  a  name, 
Belongs  to  none  brut  an  eftablifh'd  fame,  j 

Which  fcorns  to  take  it 

Abfurd  expreffipn?,  crude,  abortive  thoughts, 

All  the  lewd  legion  of  exploded  faults, 

Bafe  fugitives  to  that  afylum  fly, 

And  facred  laws  with  iufoknce  defy. 

Not  thus  our  heroes  of  the  former  days, 

Deferv'd  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays; 

For  I  miftake,  or  far  the  greateft  part 

Of  what  fome  call  neglect,  was  ftudy'd  art. 

When  "\ftrgil  feems  to  trifle  in  a  line, 

'Tis  like  a  warning-piece,  v.  hich  gives  the  fign 

To  wake  your  fancy,  and  prepare  your  fight, 

To  reach  the  noble  height  of  fome  unufua)  flight. 

I  lofe  my  patience,  when  with  faucy  pride, 

By  untun'd  ear-*  I  hear  his  i-umbers  try'd. 

Reverfe  of  nature  !  lhall  fuch  copies  thea 

Arraign  th'  originals  of  Maro's  pen  ! 

And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantic  fchools 

Blafpheme  the  facred  founder  of  our  rules! 

The  delicacy  of  the  niceft  ear 
Finds  nothing  harfli  or  out  of  order  there. 
Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  ihtenfe, 
The  found  is  ftill  a  comment  to  the  fenfe. 

A  fkilful  ear  in  numbers  {hould  prefide, 
And  all  difputes  without  appeal  decide. 
This  ancient  Rome  and  elder  Athens  found, 
Before  miftaken  flops  debauch'd  the  found. 

When,  by  impulfe  from  heaven,  Tyrrseus  fung, 
In  drooping  foldiers  a  new  courage  fprung; 
Reviving  Sparta  now  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  what  two  generals  loft  a  poet  gain'd. 
By  fccret  influence  of  indulgent  fkiea, 
Empire  and  poefy  together  rife. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  ftate, 
And,  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 
For  that  which  Rome  to  conqueft  did  in/pire, 
Was  not  the  Veftal,  hut  the  Mufes'  fire; 
Heaven  joins  the  blefiings :  No  declining  age 
t'er  felt  the  raptures  cf  poetic  rage. 

Of  many  faults,  rhyme  is  (perhaps)  the  caufe  ; 
Too  ftri&  ti>  rhyme,  we  flight  more  ufeful  laws, 
For  that,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known, 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  o'crflown  : 
Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  laft  obey, 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invaders'  way. 

I  grant  that  from  fome  mofly,  idol  oak, 
In  double  rhymes  our  Thor  and  Woden  fpoke  ; 
And  by  fuccefiion  of  unlearned  times, 
As  Bards  began,  fo  Monks  rung  nn  the  chimes. 

But  now  that  Phoebus  and  the  facred  Nine, 
With  all  their  beams  en  our  bleft.  iilnnd  fhine, 
V.'hy  {hould  not  we  their  ancient  rites  reflore, 
And  be,  what  Rome  or  Athens  were  before  * 

"  f  Have  we  forgot  how  Raphael's  numerous 

"  profe 

"  Led.  our  exalred  fouN  through  heavenly  camps 
"  And  ruark'd  the  grou::d  where  proud  apoftate 

«  thrones 
*^Defy'd  Jehovah  !  Here,  'twixt  hoft  and  heft, 

t  Ar  L-ffty  on  Blank  Vcrfe,  out  of  Faiadifc  Loft,  B.  VI. 


"  (A  narrow,  but  a  dreadful  interval) 

"  Portentous  fight !  before  the  cloudy  van 

"  Satan  with  vaft  and  haughty  ftrides 

"  Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold. 

"  There  bellowing  engines,  with  their  fiery  tubes, 

"  Difpers'd  ethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell 

"  By  thoufands,  angels  on  archangels  roll'd; 

"  Recover'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they  flew, 

"  Which  (with  their  ponderous  load,  rocks,  wa- 

"  ters,  woods) 

"  From  their  firm  feats  torn  by  the  fhaggy  tops 
"  They  bore  like  ftiields  before  them  through  the 

««  air, 

"  Till  more  incens'd  they  hurl'd  them  at  their  foea 
"  All  was  confufion,  heaven's  foundation  fhook, 
"  Threatening  no  lefs  than  univerfal  wreck, 
"  For  Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
"  And  overpreft  whole  legions  weak  with  fin  : 
"  Yet  they  blafphem'd  and  ftruggled  as  they  lay, 
'*  Till  the  great  enfign  of  Mefliah  blaz'd, 
'*  And  (arm'd  with  vengeance)  God's  victorious 
"  (Effulgence  of  paternal  Deity)  [Son 

"  Grafping  ten  thoufand  thunders  in  his  hand, 
"  Drove  th'  old  original  rebels  headlong  down, 
*'  Arid/ent  them  flaming  to  the  vaft  abyfs." 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorions  day, 
And  fing  loud  paeans  through  the  crowded  vray, 
When  in  triumphant  ftate  the  Britilh  Mufe, 
True  to  herfelf,  fliall  barbarous  aid  refufe, 
And  in  the  Roman  majefty  appear, 
Which  none  know  better,  and  none  come  fo  near. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 

ON   HIS 

ESSAT  ON  TRANSLATED  PERSE. 
-    By  Dr.  CHETWOOD,  1684. 

As  when  by  labouring  ftars  new  kingdoms  rife, 
The  mighty  mafs  in  rude  confufion  lies, 
A  court  unform'd,  diforder  at  the  bar, 
And  ev'n  in  peace  the  rugged  mien  of  war, 
Till  fome  wife  ftateftnan  into  method  draws 
The  parts,  and  animates  the  frame  with  laws; 
Such  was  the  cafe  when  Chaucer's  early  toil 
Founded  the  Mufes'  empire  in  our  foil. 
Spenfer  improv'd  it  with  his  painful  hand, 
But  loll  a  noble  Mufc  in  Fairy-land, 
Shakfpeare  faid  all  that  Nature  could  impart, 
And  Johnfon  added  Induftry  and  Art. 
Cowley  and  Denham  gain'd  immortal  praife  ; 
And  fome,  who  merit  as  they  wear  the  bays, 
Search'd  all  the  treafuries  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  brought  the  precious  fpoils  in  triumph  home. 
But  ftill  our  language  had  fome  ancient  ruft ; 
Our  flights  were  often  high,  but  feldom  juft. 
There  wanted  one,  who  licenfe  could  reltrain, 
Make  civil  laws  o'er  barbarous  ufuge  reign  : 


p   a  E 

tone  worthy  In  Apollo's  chair  to  fit, 

To  hold  the  fcales,  and  give  the  ftamp  of  wit ; 

In  whom  ripe  judgment  and  young  fancy  meet, 

And  force  poetic  rage  to  be  difcreet ; 

Who  grows  not;  naufeous  while  he  ftrivesto  pleafe, 

But  marks  the  fheives  in  the  poetic  feas. 

Who  knows,  and  teaches  what  our  clime  can  bear, 

And  makes  the  barren  ground  obey  the  labourer's 

care. 

Few  could  conceive,  none  the  great  work  could 
'Tis  a  frefh  province,  and  referv'd  for  you.       [do. 
Thofe  talents  all  are  your's,  of  which  but  one 
Were  a  fair  fortune  for  a  Mufe's  fon. 
Wit,  reading,  judgment,  converfation,  art, 

*A  bead  well-balane'd,  and  a  generous  heart. 
While  infeil  rhymes  cloud  the  polluted  iky, 
Created  to  moleft  the  world,  and  die. 
Your  file  does  poliih,  and  your  fancy  cafe; 
Works  are  long  forming  which  mud  always  laft. 
Rough  iron  fenfe,  and  ftubhprn  to  the  mold, 
Touch'd  by  your  cheruic  hand,  is  turn'd  to  gold, 
A  fecret  grace  fafhions  the  flowing  lines, 
And  infpiration  through  the  labour  fliines, 
Writers,  in  fpite  of  all  their  paint  and  art, 
Betray  the  darling  paffion  of  the  heart. 
No  fame  you  wound,  give  r.o  chaiie  ears  offence, 
Still  true  to  friendihip,  modefty,  and  fenfe. 
So  Saints,  from  Heaven  for  our  example  lent, 
Live  to  their  rules,  have  nothing  to  repent. 
Horace,  if  living,  by  exchange  of  fate, 
Would  give  no  laws,  but  only  your's  tranflate. 
Hoift  fail,  bold  writers,  fearch,  dii'cover  far, 
You  have  a  compais  fpr  a  Polar-ftar. 
Tune  Orpheus'  harp,  and  with  enchanting  rhymes 
Soften  the  favage  humour  of  the  time*. 
Tell  all  thofe  untouch'd  wonders  which  appeared 
When  Fate  itfelf  for  our  great  Monarch  fear'd: 
Securely  through  the  dangerous  foreft  led 
By  guards  of  Angels,  when  his  own  were  fled. 
Heaven  kindly  cxercis'd  his  youth  with  cares, 
To  crown  with  unmix'd  joys  his  riper  years. 
Make  warlike  James's  peaceful  virtues  known, 
The  fecond  hope  a*id  genius  of  the  throne. 

'  Heaven  in  compaflion  brought  him  on  our  ftage, 
To  tame  the  fury  of  a  monilrous  age. 
But  what  bleft  voice  {hall  your  Maria  fing  .* 

[I Or  a  fit  offering  to  her  altars  bring  ? 
In  joys,  in  grief,  in  triumph",  in  retreat, 
Gitat  always,  without  aiming  to  be  great. 
True  Roman  majefty  adorns  her  face  ; 
And  every  gefture  's  form'd  by  every  Grace. 
Her  beauties  are  too  heavenly  and  refm'd 
For  the  grofs  fcnfes  r.f  a  vulgar  mind. 
It  is  your  part  (you  Poets  can  divine.) 
To  prophefy  how  flie  by  Heaven's  defign 
Shall  give  an  heir  to  the  great  Britiih  line, 
Who  over  all  the  Wcllern  ifles  fhail  reign, 
Both  awe  the  continent,  and  rule  the  main. 
It  is  your  place  to  wait  upon  her  name 
Through  the  vaft  regions  of  eternal  fame. 
True  Poets  fouls  to  Princes  are  ally'd, 
And  the  world's  Empire  with  the  Kings  divide. 
Heaveu    trufts  the   prefent   time  to    Majuarch'a 

care. 
Eternity  is  the  good  Writer's  fhare. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 

Occalioned  by  his  Lordfhip's 
ESSAT  ON  TRANSLATED 


FROM   THE 

LATIN  OF  MR.  CHARLES  DRYDEN. 

By  Mr.  NEEDIER. 

THAT  happy  Britain  boafts  her  tuneful  ran*, 

And  laurel  wreaths  her  peaceful  temples  grace, 

The  honour  and  the  praife  is  juilly  due 

To  you  alone,  illuftrous  Earl  !  to  you. 

For  foon  as  Horace,  with  his  artful  page, 

By  thec  explain'd,  had  taught  the  Hfteniug  age  J 

Of  brighteft  Bards  arcfe  a  flcilful  train, 

Who  fweetly  furg  in  their  immortal  ftrain. 

No  more  content  great  Maro's  fteps  to  trace,- 

New  paths  we  fearch,  and  trade  unbeaten  ways; 

Ye  Briton's,  then,  triumphantly  rejoice  ; 

And  with,  loud  peals,  and  one  confenting  voice, 

Applaud  the  man  who  does  unrival'd  fit, 

"  The  fovercign  judge  and  arbiter  of  wit  !" 

For,  led-  by  thee,  an  endlefs  train  fhall  rife 
Of  Poets,  who  fhall  climb  fuperior  ikies; 
Heroes  and  Gods  in  worthy  verfe  fhall  fing, 
And  tune  to  Homer's  lay  the  lofty  ftring. 

Thy  works  too,  fovereign  Bard  *  !  if  right  I  fee 
They  fhall  tranflate  with  equal  majefly  ; 
.While  with  new  joy  aud  happy  fhadc  fhall  rove 
Through  the  bleft  mazes  of  th'  Elyfian  grove., 
And,  wondering,  in  Britannia's  rougher  tcr.guc 
To  find  thy  heroes  and  thy  fhepherds  fung. 
Shall  break  forth  in  thefe  words  :  "  Thy  favour'd: 

name, 

Great  heir  and  guardian  of  the  Mantuan  fame  ! 
How  fhall  my  willing  gratitude  purfue 
With  praifes  large  as  to  thy  worth  are  due  ? 
Though  taftelefs  Bards,  by  Nature  never  taught, 
In  wretched  rhymes  difguifs  my  genuine  thought, 
Though  Homer  now  the  wars  of  godlike  Kiog* 
In  Ovid's  loft  erierviue  numbers  firgs  : 
Tuneful  Silenus,.and  the  marchitfs  verfe 
That  does  the  birth  of  infuut  worlds  rehearfe, 
Atones  for  all,  by  thai  my  refcued  fame 
Shaft  vie  in  age  with  Nature's  deathLfs  frame; 
By  thee  the  learned  fong  ih.aH  n»;bly  live, 
And  praife  from  every  BritiLh  tongue  receive. 

Give  to  thy  daring  genius  then  the  rein, 
And  freely  launch  into  a  bolder  ftrairi  ; 
Nor  with  thefc  words  rny  hapvy  1'pirit  g™^: 
"  The  laft  good  office  of  thy  friend  receive  |-" 

/O.i  the  firm  bale  rf  thy  in,  mortal  lays, 
A  noble  pil~  to  thy  lov'd  Maro  raife  ; 
My  glory  by  thy  (kill  fiiall  brighter  fhine. 
With  native  charms  and  energy  t'ivine  ! 
Britain  with  julr  applaule  the  work  ft  all  rca*, 
And  crown  with  fadck-fs  bays  tliy  lacrcd  heaJ. 

*  "  o"e  'ona  ex  rcm^tuurum  j"  Ihe  motto  to  L,r4 
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Nor  fhall  thy  Mufe  the  graver's  pencil  need, 
To  draw  the  heio  on  his  prancing  fteed  ; 
Thy  living  verfe  ihall  paint  th'  embattled  hoft 
Jn  bolder  figures  than  his  art  can  boaft. 
While  the  low  tribe  of  vulgar  writers  ftrive, 
By  mean  falfc  arts  to  make  their  verfions  live ; 
Forfake  the  text,  and  blend  each  fterling  line 
With  comments  foreign  to  my  true  defign  ; 
!My  latent  fenfe  thy  happier  thought  explores, 
And  injur'd  Maro  to  himfelf  reftores." 


A    PARAPHRASE 

ON 

PSALM  CXLVIII. 

O  AZURE  vaults !  O  cryftal  fky  ! 

The  world's  tranfparent  canopy, 
Break  your  long  (Hence,  and  let  mortals  know 
With  what  contempt  you  look  on  things  below. 

Wing'd  fquadrons  of  the  God  of  war, 

Who  conquer  whofoe'er  you  are, 
Let  echoing  anthems  make  his  praifes  known 
On  earth  his  footflool,  as  in  heaven  his  throne. 

Great  eye  of  all,  whofe  glorious  ray 
Ruksthe  bright  empire  cf  the  day, 
O  praiie  his  name,  without  whole  purer  light 
Thou  hadft  been  hid  in  an  abyfs  of  night. 

Ye  moon  and  planets,  who  difpenfe, 
By  God's  command,  your  influence; 
Rcfign  to  him,  as  your  Creator  due, 
That  veneration  which  men  pay  to  you. 

Faircft,  as  well  as  firft,  of  things, 
Vfom  whom  all  joy,  all  beauty  fprings; 
O  praiie  th'  rJmighty  Ruler  of  the  globe, 
Who  ufeth  thce  for  his  empyrean  robe. 

Prajfe  him  ye  loud  harmonious  fpheres, 
Whole  f.icred  ftamp  all  nature  bears, 
Who  did  all  forms  from  the  rude  chaos  draw, 
And  whofe  command  is  th1  univerfal  la\v  : 

Ye  watery  mountains  of  the  jky, 

And  you  fo  far  above  our  eye, 
Vaft  ever-moving  orbs,  e*»lr  his  name, 
Who  gave  its  being  to  your  glorious  frapie. 

Yc  dragon*,  whofe  contagious  breath 

Peoples  the  dark  re-treats  uf  death, 
Chang*  your  fierce  hilling  into  joyful  fong, 
And  praiie  your  Maker  with  your  forked  tongue. 

Praife  him,  ye  motifrcrj  of  tjne  deep, 

That  Jn  the  teas  vaft  bofoms  fleep  ; 
At  whofe  command  the  foaming  billows  roar, 
Yet  know  their  limits,  tremble  and  adore. 

Ye  mifts  and  vapours,  hail,  and  fnow, 

And  you  who  tJirough  the  concave  blow, 


Swift  executors  of  his  holy  word, 

Whirlwinds   and  tempefts  praiie   th'    Almighty 

Mountains,  who  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  lefs  than  mole-hills  do  to  you, 
Remember  how,  when  firft  Jehovah  fpoke, 
All  heaven  was  fire,  and  Sinai  hid  in  fmoke. 

Praife  him  fweet  offspring  of  the  ground, 
With  heavenly  nedtar  yearly  crown'd  ; 

And  ye  tall  cedars,  celebrate  his  praife, 

That  in  his  temple  facred  altars  raiie. 

Idle  muficians  of  the  fpring, 

Whofe  only  care  's  to  love  and  fing,  [throat 
Fly  through  the  world,  and  let  your  trembling 
Praife  your  Creator  with  the  fweetefl  note. 

Praife  him  each  favage  furious  beaft, 

That  on  his  flares  do  daily  feaft  : 
And  you  tame  flaves  of  the  laborious  plow, 
Youf  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 

Majeflic  monarchs,  mortal  gods, 
.    Whofe  power  hath  here  no  periods, 
May  all  attempts  agaii;ft  your  crowns  be  vain  ! 
But  ftill  remember  by  whofe  power  you  reign. 

Let  the  wide  world  his  praifes  (ing, 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  fpring, 
And  from  the  Danube's  frofty  banks,  to  thofe 
Where  from  an  unknown  head  great  Nilus  flows. 

You  that  difpofe  of  all  our  lives, 
Praife  him  from  whom  your  power  derives; 
Be  true  and  juir.  like  him,  and  fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  fword. 

Praife  him,  old  monuments  of  time* 
'O  praife  him  in  your  youthful  prime  ; 

Praife  him,  fair  idols  of  your  greedy  fenfe; 

Exalt  his  name,  fweet  age  of  innocence. 

Jehovah's  name  mall  only  la'ft, 

When  heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  is  pad  : 

Nothing,  great  God,  is  to  be  found  in  thee, 

But  unconceivable  eternity. 

Exalt,  O  Jacob's  facred  race, 
The  God  of  gods,  the  God  of  grace; 
Who  will  above  the  ftars  your  empire  raife, 
And  with  his  glory  recompenTe  your  praife. 


A     PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  TO 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  DUKE  OF  YORK, 

At  Edinburgh. 

FOLLT  and  vice  are  eafy  to  defcribe, 

The  common  fubje&s  of  our  fcribbling  tribe ; 


POEMS. 


|But  when  true  virtues,  with  unclouded  light, 
lAll  great,  all  royal,  fhine  divinely  bright, 
lOur  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  our  voice  is  weak ; 
JLet  England,  Flanders,  let  all  Europe  fpeak, 
JLct  France  acknowkdge  that  her  fliaken  throne 
[Was  once  fupported,  Sir,  by  you  alone  ; 
JBanifti'd  from  thence  for  an  ufurper's  fake, 
|Yet  trufted  then  with  her  laft  defperate  dake  : 
[When   wealthy   neighbours   drove   with    us  fur 

power, 

Let  the  fea  tell,  how  in  their  fatal  hour, 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  our  victorious  prince, 
Great  Britain's  genius,  flew  to  her  defence  ; 
His  name  druck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the, day, 
He  came,  he  faw,  he  feiz'd  the  druggling  prey, 
And  while  the  heavens  were  fire  and  th'  ocean 

blood, 
Confirm'd  our  empire  o'er  the  conquer'd  flood. 

O  happy  iflands,  if  you  knew  your  blifs  ! 
Strong  by  the  fea's  protection,  feife  by  his ! 
Exprefs  your  gratitude  the  only  way, 
And  humbly  own  a  debt  too  vaft  to  pay  : 
Let  Fame  aloud  to  future  ages  tell, 
None  e'er  commanded,  none  obey'd  fo  well ; 
While  this  high  courage,  this  undaunted  mind, 
So  loyal,  fo  fubmiflively  refign'd, 
Proclaim  that  fuch  a  hero  never  fprings 
But  from  the  untorrupted  blood  of  kings. 


SONG. 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  SUNG  FINELY, 
AND  WAS  AFRAID  OF  A  COLD. 

WINTER,  thy  cruelty  extend, 
Till  fatal  tempefts  fwell  the  fea. 
In  vain  let  finking  pilots  pray ; 

Beneath  thy  yoke  let  Nature  bend, 
Let  piercing  trod,  and  lading  fnow, 
Through  woods  and  fields  dedruction  low  ! 

Yet  we  unmov'd  will  fit  and  fmile, 
While  you  thefe  leffer  ills  create, 
Thefe  we  can  bear;  but,  gentle  Fate, 

And  thou,  bleft  Genius  of  our  ifle, 
From  Winter's  rage  defend  her  voice, 
At  which  the  liftening  Gcus  rejoice. 

May  that  celeftial  found  each  day 
With  extafy  tranfport  our  fouls, 
Whilft  all  our  paffions  it  controuls, 

And  kindly  drives  our  cares  away ; 
Let  no  ungentle  cold  deftroy, 
AH  tafte  we  have  of  heavenly  joy  ! 


VIRGIL'S  SIXTH  ECLOGI/EJ 
bJf  fa  rUicOU-  j 
SILENUS. 


ifleep 


chance  to  catch  him  afle^p  in  this  Eclogue ; 
where  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then, 
claim  his  promife.  Silenus,  finding  they  would 
be  put  off  no  longer,  begins  his  fong,  in  which 
he  describes  the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  and 
the  original  of  animals,  according  to  the  Epi-. 
curian  philofophy ;  and  then  runs  through  the 
mod  furprifing  transformations  which  have 
happened  in  Nature  fince  her  birth.  This 
Eclogue  was  defigned  as  a  compliment  to  Sy-ro 
the  Epicurean,  who  indru&ed  Virgil  and  Varus 
in  the  principles  of  that  philofophy.  Silenus" 
acts  as  tutor,  Chromis  and  Mnafylus  as  the  two 
pupils. 

I  FIRST  of  Romans  doop'd  to  rural  drains, 
Nor  blufh'd  to  dwell  among  Sicilian  fwaius, 
When  my  Thalia  rais'd  her  boldt-r  voice, 
And  kings  and  battles  were  her  lofty  choite, 
Phorbus  did  kindly  humbler  thoughts  infufe, 
And  with  this  whifper  check  th'  afpirir.g  Mufe  : 
A  fhepherd,  Tityrus,  his  flocks  fhould  feed. 
And  choofe  a  fubjcct  fuited  tn  his  reed. 
Thus  I  (while  each  ambitious  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  praifes,  Varus,  and  thy  wars) 
My  padoral  tribute  in  low  numbers  pay, 
And  though  I  once  prefum'd,  I  only  now  obef. 

But  yet  (if  any  with  indulgent  eyes 
Can  look  on  this,  and  fuch  a  trifle  prize) 
Thee  only,  Varus,  our  glad  fwains  fhall  fing, 
And  every  grove  and  every  echo  ring. 
Phoebus  delights  in  Varus'  favourite  name, 
And  none  who  under  that  protection  came 
Was  ever  ill  receiv'd,  or  unfecure  of  fame. 

Proceed  my  Mufe. 
Young  Chromis  and  Mnafylus  chanc'd  to  dray 
Where  (fleeping  in  a  cave)  Silenus  lay, 
Whofe  condant  cups  fly  fuming  to  his  brain, 
And  always  boil  in  each  extended  Vein  ; 
His  trudy  flaggon,  full  of  potent  juice, 
Was  hanging  by,  worn  thin  with  age  and  ufe  ; 
Drop'd  from  his  head,  a  wreath  lay  on  the  ground; 
In  hade  they  feiz'd  him,  and  in  hade  they  bound  j 
Eager,  for  both  had  been  deluded  long 
With  fruitlefs  hope  of  his  indructive  iong  : 
But  while  with  confcious  fear  they  deubtful  Hood, 
jflEgle,  the  faired  Nais  of  the  flood, 
With  a  vermilion  dye  his  temples  dain'd. 
Waking,  he  fmil'd,  and  mud  I  then  be  chain'd  ? 
JLoofe  me,  he  cry'd  ;  'twas  boldly  done,  to  find 
And  view  a  God,  but  'tw  too  bold  to  bind* 
The  promis'd  verfe  no  longer  I'll  delay 
(She  dull  be  fatisfy'd  another  way). 

With  that  he  rais'd  his  tuneful  voice  aloud, 
The  knotty  oaks  their  lidening  branches  bowM, 
And  iavage  beads  and  Sylvan  Gods  did  crowd  ; 

For  lo  '.  he  fung  the  world's  dupcndous  birth; 
How  fcatter'd  feeds  of  fea,  and  air,  and  earth,     . 
And  purer  fire,  through  univerfal  night 
And  empty  fpace,  did  fruitfully  unite  ; 
From  whence  th'  innumerable  race  of  tilings, 
By  circular  fucceflive  order  fprings, 

By  what  degrees  this  earth's  compacted  fpherc 
Was  harden'd,  woods  and  rocks  and  towns  to 
bear; 
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How  finking  waters  (the  firm  land  to  drain) 
fill'd  the  capacious  deep,  and  form'd  the  main, 
While  from  above,  adorn'd  with  radiant  light, 
A  new-born  fun  furpris'd  the  dazzled  fight ; 
How  vapours  turn'd  to  clouds  obfcure  the  fky, 
And  clouds  diflblv'd  the  thirfty  ground  fupply ; 
How  the  firft  foreft  rais'd  its  fh'ady  head, 
Till  when,  few  wandering  beafts   on  unknown 

mountains  fed. 

Then  Pyrrha's  ftony  race  rofe  from  the  ground 
Old  Saturn  reign'd  -with  golden  plenty  crown'd, 
And  bold  Prometheus  (whofe  untam'd  defire 
Rivaled  the  fun  with  his  own  heavenly  fire) 
Now  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endlefs  prey, 
Severely  pays  for  animating  clay.  [tell  ?) 

He  nam'd  the  nymph  (for  who  but  Gods  could 
Into  whofe  arms  the  lovely  Hylas  fell ; 
Alcides  wept  in  Vain  for  Hylas  loft, 
Hylas  fn  vain  refounds  through  all  the  coaft. 

He  with  compaflion  told  Pafiphaes  fault, 
Ah  !  wretched  queen !  whence  came  that  guilty 

thought  ? 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who  with  frantic  cries 
;<i/      And  imitated  lowings  fill^the  fkies, 

(Though  metamorphos'd  in  their  wild  conceit) 
Did  never  burn  with  fuch  unnatural  heat,    [ftray, 
Ah  !  wretched  queen  !  while  you  on  mountains 
He  en  foft  flowers  his  fnowy  fide  does  lay  ; 
Or  feeks  in  herds  a  more  proportion'd  love  : 
Surround,  my  nymphs,  fhe  cries,  furround  the 

grove ; 

Perhaps  fome  footfteps  printed  in  the  clay, 
o7      "Will  to  my  love  direct  jour  wandering  way ; 
Perhaps,  while  thus  in  fearch  of  him  I  roam, 
My  happier  rivals  have  entic'd  him  home. 

He  fung  how  Atalanta  was  betray'd 
By  thofe  Hefperian  baits  her  lover  laid, 
And  the  fad  fitters  who  to  trees  were  turn'd, 
While  with  the  world  th' ambitious  brother  burn'd. 
All  he  defcrib'd  was  prefent  to  their  eyes,       [rile. 
And  as  he  rais'd  his  verfe,  the  poplars  feem'd  to 

He  taught  which  Mufe  did  by  Apollo's  will 
Guide  wandering  Callus  to  th'  Aonian  hill : 
(Which  place  the  God  for  folemn  meetings  chofe) 
With  deep  refpeiSt  the  learned  fenate  rofe, 
And  Linus  thus  (deputed  by  the  reft) 
The  hero's  welcome,  and  their  thanks,  exprefs'd : 
This  harp  of  old  to  Hefiod  did  belong, 
To  this,  the  Mufes'  gift,  join  thy  harmonious  fong : 
Charm 'd  by  thefe  firings,  trees  ftarting  from  the 

ground, 

Have  follow'd  with  delight  the  powerful  found. 
Thus  confecrated,  tby  Grynaean  grove 
Shall  have  no  equal  in  Apollo's  love. 

Why  fhcitld  I  fpeak  of  the  Megarian  maid, 
for  love  perfidious,  and  by  love  betray'd  ? 
And  her,  who  round  xvith  barking  monfters  arm'd, 
The    wandering    Greeks    (ah    frighted    men  !) 

alarm'd ; 

Whofe  only  hope  on  fhatter'd  fhips  depends, 
While  fierce  fea-dogs  devour  the  mangled  friends. 

Or  tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  altcr'd  fhape, 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape, 
Who  to  thofe  woods  dire&.s  her  mournful  Courfe, 
Where  fhe  had  iuffer'd  by  incefluous  force, 
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While,  loath  to  leave  the  palace  too  well  km 
Progne  flies,  hovering  round,  and  thinks  it 

her  own  ? 

Whatever  near  Eurota's  happy  ftream 
With  laurels  crown'd,  had  been  Apollo's  th.. 
Silenus  fings^  the  neighbouring  rocks  reply, 
And  fend  his  myftic  numbers  through  the  iky 
Till  night  began  to  fpread  her  gloomy  veil, 
And  caJl'd  the  counted  fheep  from  every  dale; 
The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declined,     [refign 
And  to  prevailing  fhades  the,  murmuring  worl 


ODE  UPON  SOLITUDE. 

i. 

HAIL,  facrcd  Solitude  !  from  this  calm  bay, 
1  view  the  world's  tempeftuous  fea, 

And  with  wife  pride  defpife 

All  thofe  fenfelefs  vanities  : 
With  pity  mov'd  for  others,  caft  away 
On  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears,  I  fee  them  tofs'd 
On  rocks  of  folly,  and  of  vice,  I  fee'them  loft 
Some  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great, 

Unhappy  men  or  adverfe  Fate, 
Sunk  deep  into  the  gulphs  of  an  afflidled  ftate.    || 
But  more,  far  more,  a  numberlefs  prodigious  trai 
Whilft  Virtue  courts  them,  but  alas  in  vain, 

Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms, 
Deaf  to  her  fondeft  call,   blind   to   her  greate 

charms, 

And,  funk  in  pleafures  and  in  brutifh  eafe,   [pleafisj 
They  in  their  fhipvvreck'd  ftate  themfelves  obdurattf 

u. 
Hail,  facred  Solitude  !  foul  of  my  foul, 

It  is  by  thee  I  truly  live, 
Thou  doft  a  better  life  and  nobler  vigour  give  ; 
Doft  each  unruly  appetite  control  : 
Thy  conftant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breaft, 
With  unmix'd  joy,  uninterrupted  reft. 

Prefuming  love  does  ne'er  invade 

This  private  fditary  (hade  : 
And,  with  fantaftic  wounds  by  beauty  made, 
The  joy  has  no  allay  of  jealoufy,  hope,  and  feart 
The  folid  comforts  of  this  happy  fphere  : 

Yet  I  exalted  Love  admire, 

Frieridfhip,  abhorring  fordid  gain, 
And  purify  'd  from  Line's  difhoneft  ftain  : 
Nor  is  it  for  my  folitude  unfit, 

For  I  am  with  my  friend  alone,, 

As  if  we  were  but  one  ; 
Tis  the  polluted  love  that  multiplies, 
But  friendfhip  does  twd  fouls  in  one  comprife. 

in. 

Here  in  a  full  and  conftant  tide  doth  flow 
All  blcffings  man  can  hope  to  know  ; 
Here  in  a  deep  recefs  of  thought  we  find 
Plcafures  which  entertain,  and  which  exalt 

mind  ; 
Pleafures  which  do  from  friendfhip  and  from  k 

ledge  rife, 

Which  make  us  happy,  as  they  make  us  wife  : 
Eicre  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grafs, 
Unknown,  unfccn,  my  tafy  juinutcs  pafs  : 
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'fill  with  a  gentle  force  vi&orious  death 

My  (blitude  invade, 
And,  flopping  for  a  while  my  breath, 
With  eafe  couvey  me  to  a  better  {hade. 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ODE 


fJRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

VIRTUE,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence, 
The  fureft  guard  is  innocence  : 
None  knew,  till  guilt  created  fear, 
What  darts  or  poiibn'd  arrows  were. 

Integrity  undaunted  goes 
Through  Libyan  fands  and  Scythian  fnows, 
Or  where  Hydafpes'  wealthy  fide 
Pays  tribute  to  the  Perfian  pride. 

For  as  (by  amorous  thoughts  bctray'd) 
Carelefs  in  Sabine  woods  I  ftray'd, 
A  grifly  foaming  wolf  unfed, 
Met  me  unarm'd,  yet  trembling  fled. 

No  beaft  of  more  portentous  fize 
In  the  Hercinian  foreft  lies  ; 
None  fiercer,  in  Numidia  bred, 
With  (Carthage  were  in  triumph  led. 

Set  me  in  the  remoteft  place, 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace ; 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  fpare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air. 

Set  me  where  on  fome  pathlefs  plain 
The  fwarthy  Africans  complain, 
To  fee  the  chariot  of  the  Sun 
So  near  their  fcorching  country  run. 

The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  ifles, 
Shall  hear  me  ling  of  Cselia's  fmiles : 
All  cold  but  in  her  brealt  I  will  delpife, 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  CseKa's  eyes. 


THE  SAME  IMITATED, 

i. 

VIRTUE  (dear  friend)  needs  no  defence, 
No  arms,  but  its  own  innocence  : 
Quivers  and  bows,  and  poifon'd  darts, 
Are  only  us'd  by  guilty  hearts.     . 

n. 

An  honeft  mind  fafely  alone 
May  travel  through  tht\ burning  zone; 
Or  through  the  deepeft  Scythian  fnows, 
Or  where  the  fam'd  Hydafpes  flows. 

in. 

While,  rul'd  by  a  refiftleis  fire, 
Our  great  *  Orinda  I  admire, 
The  hungry  wolves  that  fee  me  ftray, 
Uiiarm'd  and  fingle,  run  away. 

*  Mrs.  Kathrinc  I'liilipt. 


et  me  in  the  remoteft  place 
'hat  ever  Neptune  did  embrace; 
Vhen  there  her  image  fills  my  brcaft, 

Helicon  is  not  half  fo  bleft. 
v. 

Leave  me  upon  fome  Libyan  plain, 

So  fhe  my  fancy  entertain, 

And  when  the  thirfty  monfters  meet, 

They'll  all  pay  homage  to  my  feet. 

VI. 

The  magic  of  Orinda's  name, 

t  only  can  their  fiercenefs  tame, 
3ut,  if  that  mighty  word  I  once  rehearfe, 
They  feem  fubmiffively  to  roar  in  verfe. 


Part  of  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  Second  Acl  m 
GUARINI'S  PASTOR  FIDO, 

TRANSLATED. 

AH  happy  grove  !  dark  and  fecure  retreat 
Of  facred  filenc?,  reft's  eternal  feat ; 
How  well  your  cool  and  unfrequented  fhade 
Suits  with  the  chafte  retirements  of  a  mai '.  ; 
Oh  !  if  kind  heaven  had  been  fo  much  my  friend^ 
To  make  my  fate  upon  my  choice  depend; 
All  my  ambition  I  would  hear  confine, 
And  enly  this  Elyfium  fhould  be  mine  : 
Fond  men,  by  palfion  wilfully  betray'd, 
Adore  thofe  idols  which  their  fancy  made  ; 
Purchafiiig  riches  with  our  time  and  care, 
We  lofe  our  freedom  in  a  gilded  fnare  ; 
And,  having  all,  all  to  ourfelves  refufe, 
Oppreft  with  bleffings  which  we  fear  to  ufe« 
Fame  is  at  beft  but  an  incc  nftant  good, 
Vain  are  the  boafted  titles  of  our  blood ; 
We  fooneft  lofe  what  we  moft  highly  prize, 
And  with  our  youth  our  fliort-liv'd  beauty  dies ; 
In  vain  our  fields  and  flocks  increafe  our  (lore, 
If  our  abundance  makes  us  wifh  for  more  ; 
How  happy  is  the  harmlefs  country  maid. 
Who,  rich  by  nature,  fcorns  fuperfluous  aid  ! 
Whole  modeft  cloaths  no  wanton  eyes  it.vite, 
But  like  her  foul  preferves  the  native  white  ; 
Whofe  little  ftore  her  wel!  taught  mind  does  pleafe, 
Nor  pinch'd  with  want,  nor  cloy'd  with  wanton 
eafe,  [fall, 

Who,  free  from  ftorms,  which  on  the  great  ones 
Makes  but  few  wifhes,  and  enjoys  them  all ; 
No  care  but  love  can  difcompole  her  brealt, 
Love,  of  ail  cares,  the  fweetcft  and  the  beft : 
While  on  iweet  grafs  her  blearing  charge  does  lie, 
Our  happy  lover  feeds  upon  her  eye ; 
Not  one  on  whom  or  Gods  or  men  impofe, 
But  one  whom  love  has  for  this  lover  chofe, 
Under  fome  favourite  myrtle's  fhady  boughs, 
They  ipeak  their  paffioes  in  repeated  vows, 
And  whilft  a  blufh  conteffes  how  fht>  burns, 
Hi:  faithful  heart  makes  as  fineere  returns; 
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Thus  in  the  arms  of  love  and  peace  they  lie, 
And  while  they  live,  their  flames  can  never  die. 


THE   DREAM. 

To  the  pale  tyrant,  who  to  horrid  graves 
Condemns  fo  many  thoufand  helplcfs  flaves, 
Ungrateful  we  do  gentle  fleep  compare, 
Who,  though  his  victories  as  numerous  are, 
Yet  from  his  ftavcs  no  tribute  does  he  take, 
But  woeful  cares  that  load  men  while  they  wake. 
When  his  foft  charms  had  eas'd  my  weary  fight 
Of  alUhe  baleful  troubles  of  the  light, 
Dorinda  came,  diverted  of  the  fcorn 
Which  the  unequal'd  maid  fo  long  had  worn  ; 
How  oft,  in  vain,  had  Love's  great  God  efiay'd 
To  tame  the  ftubborn  heart  of  that  bright  maid  ! 
Yet,  fpite  of  all  that  pride  that  fwells  her  mind, 
The  humble  God  of  Sleep  can  make  her  kind. 
A  rifing  blufti  increa^'d  the  native  (lore 
Of  charms,  that  but  too  fatal  were  before. 
Once  more  prefent  the  vifion  to  my  view, 
The  fweet  illufion,  gentle  Fate,  renew  '. 
How  kind,  how  lovely  the,  how  ravifli'd  I ! 
Shew  me,  blefl  God  of  Sleep,  and  let  me  die. 


THE  GHOST  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS, 

TO  THE  NEW  Ot*E,  APPOINTED  TO  MEET  AT 
OXFORD. 

FROM  deepeft  dungeons  of  eternal  night, 

The  feats  of  horror,  forrow,  pains,  and  fpite, 

1  have  been  fent  to  tell  you,  tender  youth, 

A  feafonable  and  important  truth. 

I  feel  (but,  oh  !  too  late)  that  no  difeafe 

\ s  like  a  iurfcit  of  luxurious  eafe : 

And  of  all  others,  the  moft  tempting  things 

Are  too  much  wealth,  and  too  indulgent  kings. 

None  ever  was  fuperlatively  ill, 

JBut  by  degrees,  wirh  mduftry  and  fldll :, 

And  fome  whofe  meaning  hath  at  firft  been  fair, 

Grow  knaves  by  uie,  and  rebels  by  defpair. 

JMy  time  is  paft,  and  yours  will  foon  begin, 

Keep  the  firft  bloflbms  from  the  blaft  of  fin  ; 

And  by  the  fate  of  my  tumultuous  ways, 

Frefcrve  yourfclvcs,  and  bring  ferener  day?. 

The  bufy,  fabtle  fcrpents  of  the  law, 

Did  firft  my  mind  from  true-obedience  draw  : 

While  I  did  limits  to  the  king  prefcribe, 

And  took  for  oracles  that  canting  tribe, 

I  chaug'd  true  freedom  for  the  name  of  free, 

And  grew  feditious  for  variety  : 

All  that  oppos'd  me  were  to  be  accus'd, 

And  by  the  laws  illegally  abus'd  ; 


The  robe  was  fummon'd,  Maynard  in  the  hea'd, 

In  legal  murder  none  fo  deeply  read  ; 

I  brought  him  to  the  bar,  where  once  he  ftood, 

Stain'd  with  the  (yet  unexpiated)  blood 

Of  the  bravt  Strafford,  when  three  kingdoms  rung 

With  his  accumulative  hackney  tongue  ; 

Prifouers  and  witnefies  were  waiting  by, 

Thefe  had  been  taught  to  fwear,  and  thofe  to  die, 

And  to  expect  their  arbitrary  fates, 

Some  for  ill  faces,  fome  for  good  eftates. 

To  fright  the  people,  and  alarm  the  town, 

Bedloe  and  Gates  employ'd  the  reverend  gown. 

But  while  the  triple  mitre  bore  the  blame, 

The  king's  three  crowns   were  their  rebellious 

aim : 

I  feem'd  (and  did  but  feem)  tafear  the  guards, 
And  took  for  mine  the  Beihels  and  the  Wards : 
Anti-monarchic  Heretics  of  ftate, 
Immortal  Atheifts,  rich  and  reprobate  : 
But  above  ail  I  got  a  little  guide, 
Who  ever)'  ford  of  villainy  had  try'd  : 
None  knew  fo  well  the  old  pernicious  way, 
To  ruin  fubje&s,  and  make  kings  obey ; 
A,nd  my  fmall  Jehu,  at  a  furious  rate, 
Was  driving  Eighty  back  to  Forty-eight. 
This  the  king  knew," and  was  refolv'd  to  bear, 
But  I  miftook  his  patience  for  his  fear. 
All  that  this  happy  ifland  could  affoid, 
Was  facrific'd  to  my  voluptuous  board, 
In  his  whole  paradjfe,  one  only  tree 
He  had  exceptcd  by  a,  ftrict  ^decree ; 
A  facred  tree,  which  royal  trait  did  bear, 
Yet  it  in  pieces  I  confpir'd  to  tear ; 
Beware,  my  child  !  divinity  JF  there. 
This  fo  undid  all  I  had  done  before, 
I  could  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more  ; 
My  unprepar'd,  and  unrepenting  breath. 
Was  fnatch'd  away  by  the  fwift  hand  of  death  ; 
And  I,  with  all  my  fins  about  me,  hurl'd 
To  th'  utter  darknefs  of  the  lower  world  : 
A  dreadful  place  !  which  you  too  foon  wi 
If  you  believe  feducersmore  than  me* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LADY'S  DOG, 

THOU,  happy  creature,  art  fecure 

From  all  the  torments  we  endure  ^ 

Delpair,  ambition,  jealoufy, 

Loft  friends,  nor  love,  difquiet  thee  ; 

A  In ilen  prudence  drew  thee  hence 

From  noife,  fraud,  and  impertinence. 

Though  life  efiay'd  the  fureft  vvile(, 

Gilding  itfelf  with  Laura's  fmile  ; 

How  didft  thou  fcorn  life's  meaner  charms, 

Thou  who  could'ft  break  from  Laura's  arms ! 

Poor  Cynic  !  ftill  methinks  1  hear 

Thy  awful  murmurs  in  my  ear  ; 

As  when  on  Laura's  lap  you  lay, 

Chiding  the  worthlefs  crowd  away. 

How  fondly  human  paflions  turn  ! 

What  we  then<nvy'd,  now  we  meurn  ! 
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EPILOGUE 

T  0 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT, 
When  ailed  at  tic   Theatre  in  Dublin. 

YOU'VE  feen  to  night  the  glory  of  the  Eaft, 
The  man,  who  all  the  then  known  world  pofTeft, 
That  kings  in  chains  did  fon  of  Ammon  call, 
And  kingdoms,  thought  divine,  hy  treafon  fall. 
Him  Fortune  only  favour'd  far  her  fport ; 
And  when  his  conduct  wanted  her  fuppnrt, 
His  empire,  courage,,  and  his  boafted  line, 
Were  ail  prov'd  mortal  by  a  flave's  defigri. 
Great  Charles,  whofe  birth  has  promis'd  milder 

fway,  .  . 

Whofe  awful  nod  all  nations  muffc  obey,. 
Secur'd  by  higher  powers,  exalted  ftands 
Above  the  reach  of  iacnlegious  h;inds  : 
Thofe  miracles  that  guard  his  crowns,  declare; 
That  heaven  has  iorrn'd  a  monarch  worth  their 

care; 

Born  to  advance  the  loyal,  and  depofe        8 
His  own,  his  brother's,  and  his  father's  foes. 
Faction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prty, 
And  ftopt  our  prince  in  iiis  triumphant  way, 
JFled  like  a  mift  before  this  radiant  day. 
$o  when  in  heaven  the  mighty  rebels  rofe, 
Proud,  and  refolv'd  that  empire  to  depofe, 
Angels  fought  firft,  but  uniuccefsful  prov'd; 
God  kept  the  conqueft  for  his.beft  belov'd  : 
At  fight  of  fiich  omnipotence  they  fly, .. 
Like  leaves  before  .autumnal  winds,  and  die. 
All  who  before  him  did  afcend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  reftive  nations  on.      , 
He  boldly  drives  them  forward  without  pain  i 
They  hear  his  voice,  and  ftraight  obey  the  rein. 
Such  terror  fpeaks  him  deftin'd  to  Command ; 
We  worfhip  Jove  with  thunder  in  his  hand  : 
|3ut  when  bis  mercy  without  power  appears, 
We  flight  his  altars,  and  neglect  our  praytrs. 
How  weak  in  arms  did  civil  difcord  fhew  !  ~\ 

Like  Saul,  {he  ftriick  with  fury  at  her  fop, 
When  an  immortal  hand  did  ward  the  blow.      j 
Her  offspring,  made  the  royal  hero's  fcorn, 
Like  fons  of  earth,  all  fell  as  foon  as  born  : 
Yet  let  us  boaft,  for  fure  it  is  our  pride,        [dy'd, 
When  with  their  blood  our  neighbour  lands  were 
Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remain'd, 
Her  people  guiltiel'f,  and  her  fields  unftain'd. 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

i. 

THF  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  afhes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  Sybils  lay. 

ii. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 
Wheti  the  ftrid  Jud^e,  who  would  fee  kind, 
Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  iiudl 
Voi,  VL 


III. 

The  lafl  loud  ttumpct's  wondrous  found 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

IV. 

Nature  and  Death  (hall,  with  furprife, 

Sehoid  the  pale  offender  rife, 

And  view  the  Judge  with  confcious  eyes, 

;  •  j>    '-    I  V.       . 

Then  /hall,  with  univerfal  dread, 
The  facrcd  myftic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

.  ..    .      vi. 

The  Judge  afcehds  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  fecret  fin  be  known  ; 
And  all  with  fhame  confefs  their  own. 

VII. 

O  then  !  what  intereft  fhall  I  make, 

I'o  fave  my  laft  important  ftake, 

When  the  moft  juft  have  caufe  to  quike? 

,  .    .  vin.    , 

Thou  mighty,  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhaufted  fpring, 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  ! 

:          .  ix. 

Forget  not  what  my  ranfom  coft  ; 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  foul  be  lou% 
In  ftorms  of  guilty  terror  toft. 


Thou  who  for  me  didft  feel  fuch  pain 
Whofe  precious  blood  the  crofs  did 
Lee  not  thofe  agonies  be  vain. 


Thou  whom  avenging  powers  obey, 
Cancel  my  debt  (too  great  to  pay) 
Before  the  fad  accounting  day. 

XII. 

Surrounded  with  amazing  fears,, 
Whofe  load  my  foul  with  anguilh  bears, 
I  figh,  I  weep  :    Accept  my  tears. 

xm. 

Thou  who  wert  mov'd  with  Mary's  grief, 
And,  by  abfolving  of  the  thief, 
Haft  given  me  hope,  now  give  relief. 

xiv. 

R^cjexft  not  my  unworthy  prayer  ; 
Prderve  me  from  that  dangerous  fnare 
Which  death  and  gaping  hell  prepare. 

xv. 

Give  my  exalted  foul  a  place 
Among  thy  chofen  right-hand  race, 
The  fons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  grace. 

xvr. 

From  that  infatiable  abyfs, 
Where  Barnes  devour  awcl  ferpents  hifs, 
Promote  me  lo  thy  feat  of  "biila. 

XVII. 

Proftrate  my  contrite  heart  1  rend, 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend  ; 
Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  end. 

XVIII. 

Well  may  they  curfe  their  fecond  breath^ 
Who  rife  to  a  reviving  death  : 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
Let  guilry  m>in  cojnpaffiou  find  '. 
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PR  O  L  O  G  U  E 


POMPEY,    A    TRAGEDY, 

Tranjlated  by   Mrs   Cath.  Philips, 

From  the  French  of  Monfieur  CORNEILLI, 

And  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Dublin. 

THE  mighty>*ivals,  whofe  deftructive  rage 
Did  the  whole  world  in  civil  arms  engage, 
Are  now  agreed  ;  and  make  it  both  their  choice, 
To  have  their  fates  determin'd  by  your  voice. 
Caefar  from  none  but  you  will  have  his  doom  : 
He  hates  th'  obfequious  flatteries  of  Rome  : 
He  fcorns,  where  once  he  rulM,  now  to  be  try'd  ; 
And  he  hath  rul'd  m  all  the  world  befide. 
When  he  the  Thames,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile, 
Had  ftain'd  with  blood,  Peace  flourifh'd  in  this 

ifle; 

And  you  alone  may  boaft  yott  never  faw 
Caefar  till  now,  and  now  can  give  him  law. 

Great  Pompey  too  comes  as  a  fuppliant  here, 
But  fays  he  cannot  now  begin  to^Fear  : 
He  knows  your  equal  juftice,  and  (to  tell 
A  Roman  truth)  he  knows  himfelf  too  well. 
Succefs,  'tis  true,  waited  on  Csefar's  fide ; 
But  Pompey  thinks  he  conquer* d  when  he  died. 
His  fortune,  when  flie  prov'd  the  moft  unkind, 
Chang'd  his  condition,  but  not  Cato's  mind. 
Then  of  what  doubt  can  Pompey's  caufe  admit, 
Since  here  fo  many  Cato's  judging  fit. 

But  you,  bright  nymphs,  give  Caefar  leave  to 

woo, 

The  greateft  wonder  of  the  world,  but  you  : 
And  hear  a  Mufe,  who  has  that  hero  taught 
To  fpeak  as  generoufly  as  e'er  he  fought ; 
Whofe  eloquence  from  fuch  a  theme  deters 
All  tongues  but  Englifti,  and  all  pens  but  hers. 
By  the  juft  Fates  your  fex  is  doubly  bleft  : 
You  conquer'd  Czefar,  and  you  praife  him  heft. 

And  you  (§  illustrious  Sir)  receive  as  due, 
A  prefcnt  deftiny  preferv'd  for  you. 
Rome,  France,  and  England,  join  their  forces  here, 
To  make  a  poem  worthy  of  your  ear. 
Accept  it  then ;  and  on  that  Pompey's  brow, 
Who  gave  fo  many  crowns,  beftow  one  now. 


ROSS'S    GHOST. 

SHAME  of  my  life,  difturber  of  my  tomb, 
Bafe  as  thy  mother's  proftituted  womb  ; 
Huffing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave* 
To  knaves  a  fool,  to  credulous  for -Is  a  knave, 
The  king's  betrayer,  and  the  people' s.flave. 
Like  Samuel,  at  thy  necromantic  call 
I  fife,  to  tell  thee,  God  has  left  thce,  Saul, 

i  To  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


I  ftrove  in  vain  th'  infected  blood  to  cure  : 

Streams  will  run  muddy,  where  the  fpring's  im- 

In  all  your  meritorious  life,  we  fee  [pure. 

Old  Taaf's  invincible  fobriety. 

Places  of  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  Spy, 

You  (like  Tom  Howard)  did  at  once  fupply. 

From  Sydney's  blood  your  loyalty  did  fpring  : 

You  {hew  us  all  your  parents,  but  the  king ; 

From  whofe  too  tender  and  too  bounteous  arm*    • 

(Unhappy  he  who  fuch  a  viper  warms ! 

As  dutiful  a  fubject  as  a  fon  !) 

To  your  true  parent,  the  whole  town,  you  run. 

Read,  if  you  can,  how  th*  old  apoftate  fell : 

Out-do  his  pride,  and  merit  more  than  hell. 

Both  he  and  you  were  glorious  and  bright, 

The  firft  and  faireft  of  the  fons  of  light : 

But  when,  like  him,  you  offer'd  at  the  crown, 

Like  him,  your  angry  father  kick'd  you  down. 


THE  SIXTH  ODE 

OF    THE 

THIRD   BOOK   OF   HORACE. 
•£,     ,    Of  the  Corruption  of  the  Times. 

"''-.*.      I  jl     Vi      \~i 

THOSE  ills  ycur  anceftors  have  done, 
Romans,  are  now  become  your  own ; 
And  they  will  coft  you  dear, 
Unlefs  you  Toon  repair 

The  falling  temples  which  the  Gods  provoke, 
And  ftatnes  fully'd  yet  with  facrilegious  fmokc. 

Propitious  heaven,  that  rais'd  your  fathers  high, 

For  humble,  grateful  piety, 

(As  it  rewarded  their  refpe$) 

Hath  fharply  punifh'd  your  neglect ; 

All  empires  on  the  Gods  depend, 
Begun    by   their   command,   at  their  command 
they  end. 

Let  Craffus'  ghoft  and  Labienus  tell 
How  twice  by  Jove's  revenge  our  legions  fell ; 

And,  with  infulting  pride, 
Shining  in  Roman  Ipoils,  the  Parthian  victors  ride. 

The  Scythian  and  ./Egyptian  fcum 
Had  almoft  ruin'd  Rome  ; 

While  our  feditions  took  their  part, 
Fill  each  ./Egyptian  fail,  and  wing'd  each  Scy 
thian  dart. 

Firft,  thofe  flagitious  times 
(Pregnant  with  unknown  crimes) 
Confpire  to  violate  the  nuptial  bed ; 
From  which  polluted  head 

Infectious  ftreams  of  crowding  fins  began,      [rah. 

And  through  the  fpurious  breed  and  guilty  nation 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid, 
Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trade ; 
Ionian  artifts,  at  a  mighty  price, 
Inftruct  her  in  the  myfteriet  of  vice ; 


POEMS. 


What  nets  to  fpread,  where  fubtle  baits  to  lay ; 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  temper'd 
clay. 

Marry'd,  their  leffons  (he  improves 

By  practice  of  adulterous  loves; 

And  fcurnti  the  common,  rrtean  defign, 

To  take  advantage  of  her  hufbarfd's  wine  ; 
Or  fnatch.  in  ionic  durk  place, 
A  hafty  illegitimate  embrace. 

No  !  the  brib'd  huftnnd  knows  of  all, 
And  bids  her  rife  when  lovers  call ; 
Hither  a  merchant  from  the  ftraits, 
Grown  wealthy  by  forbidden  freights, 
Or  city  cannibal,  repairs, 

Who  feeds  upon  the  fleftl  of  heirs  ; 
Convenient  brutes,  whofe  tributary  fiame 
'ays  the  full  price  of  hift,  and  gilds  the  flighted 
fhame. 

'Tvvas  not  the  fpawn  of  fuch  as  thefe, 
'hat  dy'd  with  Punic  blood  the  conquer'd  feaSj 

And  quafh'd  the  ftern  Mzcides  ; 
Made  the  proud  Afian  monarch  feel 
How  weak  his  gold  was  againft  Europe's  fteel, 

Forc'd  even  dire  Hannibal  to  yield, 
nd  won  the  long-difputed  world  at  Zama's  fatal 
field. 

But  foldiers  of  a  ruftic  mould, 
Rough,  hardy,  feafon'd,  manly,  bold  5 
Either  they  dug  the  ftubborn  ground, 
Or  through  hewn  woods  their  weighty  ftrokes  did 

found  : 

And  after  the  declining  fnn 

Had  chang'd  the  fhadows,  and  their  taflc  was  done, 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way, 
And  drown'd  in  friendly  bowls  the  labour  of  the 
day. 


'Time  fenfibly  all  things  impairs; 
Our  fathers  have  been  worfe  than  theirs, 
And  we  than  ours  ;  next  age  will  fee 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we 
\  (With  all  the  pains  we  take)  have  fkill  enough 
to  be. 
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'        TRANSLATION 

OF    THE 

FOLLOWING   VERSE    FROM  LUC  AN. 

Piflrix  Caufa  Diit  placuit,  fed  Vifta  Catoni. 

THE  Gods  were  plcas'd  to  choofc  the  conquering 

fide ; 
But  Cato  though^  he  conquer 'd  when  he  dy'd. 


HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY  §. 

^  Scribendi  recte,  fapere  eft  &  principium 
&  fong. " 

I  HAVE  feldom  known  a  trick  fucceed,  and  will 
put  none  upon  the  reader ;  but  tell  him  plainly, 
that  I  think  it  could  never  be  more  feafonable 
than  now  to  lay  down  fuch  rules,  as,  if  they  be 
obferved,  will  make  men  write  more  correctly, 
and  judge  more  difcreetly  :  but  Horace  muft  be 
read  ferioufly,  or  not  at  all;  for  elfe  the  leader 
won't  be  the  better  for  him,  and  I  (hall  have  loft 
my  labour.  I  have  kept  as  dole  as  I  could,  both 
to  the  meaning  and  the  words  of  the  author,  and 
done  nothing  but  what  1  believe  he  would  forgive 
if  he  were  alive ;  and  1  have  often  afked  myfelt" 
that  quclhon.  I  know  this  is  a  field, 

*'  Per  quern  magnus  equos  Auruncae  flexit 
Alumnus. " 

But  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  the  name  of  Ben 
Jor.fon,  to  which  no  man  pays  more  veneration 
than  I,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  constraint  of 
rhyme,  and  a  literal  tranflation  (to  which  Horace 
in  this  book  declares  himfelf  an  enemy),  has  made 
him  want  a  comment  in  many  places. 

My  chief  care  has  been  to  write  intelligibly  ; 
and  where  the  Latin  was  obfcure,  I  have  added  a 
line  or  two  to  explain  it. 

I  am  below  the  envy  of  the  critics  :  but,  if  I 
durft,  I  would  beg  them  to  remember,  that  Ho 
race  owed  his  favour  and  his  fortune  to  the  cha 
racter  given  of  him  by  Virgil  and  Varius ;  that 
Fundanius  and  Pollio  are  ftill  valued  by  what  Ho 
race  fays  of  them  }  and  that,  in  their  golden  age, 
there  was  a  good  underftanding  amcng  the  inge 
nious,  and  ihofe  who  were  the  moft  efleemed 
were  the  beft  natured. 


IF  in  a  picture  (Pifo)  you  fhould  fee 

A  handfpme  woman  with  a  tifti's  tail, 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horfe's  neck, 

Or  limbs  of  beads  of  the  moft  different  kinds 

Cover'd  with  feathers  of  all  forts  of  birds, 

Would    you    not  laugh,    and  think  the  painter 

mad  ! 

Truft  me,  that  book  is  as  ridiculous, 
Whofc  incoherent  ftyle  (like  fick  men's  dreams) 
Varies  all  lhapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 
Painters  and  poets  have  been  ftill  allow'd 
Their  pencils,  and  their  fancies  unconfm'd. 
This  privilege  we  freely  give  and  take  ; 
But  Nature,  and  the  common  laws  of  fenfe, 
Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies, 
Or  make  a  fnake  engender  with  a  dove, 
And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. 

^  Printed  from  Dr.  Rawllnfon's  copy,  corre&ed  by  the- 
Earl  of  Rofgoinmoa's  own  hand. 

E  e  i j 
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Some,  that  at  fird  have  promis'd  mighty  things, 
Apphud  thefnfelves,  -when  a  few  florid  lines 
Shine  through  th'  infipid  dulncfs  of  the  reft. 
Here  they  dcfcribc  a  temple,  or  a  wood, 
Or  dreams  that  through  delightful  meadows  run ; 
And  there  the  rainbow,  or  the  rapid  Rhine  : 
But  they  nufplace  them  all,  and  crowd  them  in, 
And  are  as  much  to  feek  in  other  things, 
As  he  that  only  can  defzgn  a  tree, 
Would  be  to  draw  a  fhipwreck  or  a  dorm. 
When  you  begin  with  fo  much  pomp  and  {how, 
Why  is  the  end  fo  little  and  fo  low  ? 
Be  what  you  will,  fo  you  be  ftill  ;he,  fame. 

Mod  poets  fall  into  the  groffed  faults, 
Deluded  by  a  feeming  excellence  : 
By  driving  to  be  fhort,  they  grow  obfcure; 
And  when  they  would  write  imoothly,  they  want 

drength, 

Their  fpirits  fink  ;  while  others,  that  affecH 
A  lofty  dyle,  fwcll  to  a  fympany. 
Some  timorous  wretches  dart  at  every  bhd, 
And,  fearing  tempeds,  dare  not  leave  the  fhore; 
Others,  in  love  with  wild  variety, 
l>aw  boars  in  waves,  and  dolphins  in  a  wood  : 
Thus  fear  of  erring,  join'd  with  want  of  (kill, 
Is:  a  mod  certain  way  of  erring  dill. 

The  meancd  workman  in  th'  ^Emilian  fquare, 
May  grave  the  nails,  or  imitate  the  hair, 
But  cannot  finifh  what  he  hath  begun : 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  he  ? 
Tor  one  or  two  good  features  in  a  face, 
Where  all  the  red  are  fcandaloufly  ill, 
Make  it  but  more  remarkably  deform'd. 

Let  poets  match  their  fubjecT:  to  their  drength, 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  fupport, 
And  what  their  fhoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear. 
After  a  ferious  and  judicious  choice, 
Method  and  eloquence  will  never  fail. 

As  well  the  force  as  ornament  of  verfe 
Confids  in  choofmg  a  fit  time  for  things, 
And  knowing  when  a  Mufe  may  be  indulg'd 
In  her  full  flight,  and  when  die  fhould  be  curb'd. 

Words  mud  be  chofen,  and  be  plac'd  with  (kill: 
You  gain  your  point,  when,  by  the  noble  art 
Of  good  connexion,  an  unufual  word 
Is  made  at  fird  familiar  to  our  ear  : 
But  if  you  write  of  things  abdrufe  or  new, 
Some  of  your  own  inventing  may  be  us'd, 
So  it  be  feldom  and  difcreetly  done  : 
But  he  that  hopes  to  have  new  words  allow 'd, 
Mud  fo  derive  them  from  the  Grecian  fpring, 
As  they  may  feem  to  flow  without  condraint. 
Can  an  impartial  reader  drfcommend 
In  Vafius,  or  in  Virgil,  what  he  likes 
In  Plautus  or  Caecilius  ?    Why  fhould  I 
Be  envy'd  for  the  little  I  invent, 
When  Ennius  and  Cato's  copious  dyle 
Have  fo  enrich'd  and  fo  adorn'd  our  tongue  ? 
Men  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have,  leave 
To  coin  «tw  words  well  fuited  to  the  age. 
Words  are  like  leaves;  fome  wither  every  yeai ; 
And  every  year  a  younger  race  fucceeds. 
Death  is  a  tribute  all  things  owe  to  fate. 
The  Lucrfne  mole  (Czfar'sJlupendous  woik) 
Proti&»  our  navies  from  the  raging  north  j 


And  (fince  Ccthegus  drain'd  the  Pontine  lake) 
We  plow  and  reap  where  former  ages  row'd. 
See  how  the  Tiber  (whofe  licentious  waves 
So  often  overflow 'd  the  neighbouring  fields) 
Now  runs  a  fmooth  and  inoflenfive  courl'r, 
Coufin'd  by  our  great  Emperor's  command. 
Yet  this,  and  they,  and  all,  will  be  forgot. 
Why  then  fhould  words  challenge  eternity, 
When  greated  men  and  greated  actions  die  ? 
life  may  revive  the  pbfoleted  words, 
And  banidi  thofe  that  now  are  mod  in  vogue : 
Uie  is  the  jadge,  the  law,  and  rule  of  fpeech. 

Homer  fird  taught  the  world  in  epic  verfc 
To  write  of  great  commanders  and  of  kings. 

Elegies  were  at  fird  defign'd  for  grief, 
Though  now  we  ufe  them  to  exprels  our  joy; 
But  to  whofe  Mufe  we  owe  that  fort  of  Verfe, 
Is  undecided  by  the  men  of  flcill. 

Rage  with  Iambics  arm'd  Archilochus,. 
Numbers  for  dialogue  and  aclion  fit, 
And  favourites  of  the  Dramatic  Mufe. 
Fierce,  lofty,  rapid,  whofe  commanding  found 
Awes  the  tumultuous  noifes  of  the  pit, 
And  whofe  peculiar  province  is  the  dage. 

Gods,  heroes,  conquerors,  Olympic  crowns. 
Love's  pkafing  cares,  and  the  free  joys  of  wine, 
Are  proper  fubjeds  for  the  Lyric  fong. 

Why  is  he  honour'd  with  a  poet's  name, 
Who  neither  knows  nor  would  obfefve  a  rule; 
And  choofes  to  be  ignorant  and  proiid,1 
Rather  than  own  his  ignorance,  and  learn  ? 
Let  every  thing  have  its  due  place  and  time. 

A  comic  fubjefi  loves  an  humble  verfe  : 
Thyedes  fcorns  a  low  and  comic  dyle  : 
Yet  Comedy  fometimes  may  raife  her  voice, 
And  Chremes  be  allow 'd  to  foam  and  rail : 
Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  date  to  grieve  ; 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil:d  and  poor, 
Forget  their  fwelling  and  gigantic  words. 
He  that  would  have  fpe&ators  fhare  his  grief, 
Mud  write  not  only  well,  but  movingly, 
And  raife  men's  paffions  to  what  height  he  will. 
We  weep  and  laugh,  as  we  fee  others  do  : 
He  only  makes  me  fad  who  fhews  the  way, 
And  fird  is  fad  himfelf ;  then,  Telephus, 
I  feel  the  weight  of  your  calamities, 
And  fancy  all  your  miferies  my  own  : 
But  if  you  a&  them  ill,  I  deep  or  laugh  : 
Your  looks  mud  alter,  as  your  fubje&  does, 
From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  fevere ; 
For  nature  forms,  and  foftens  us  within, 
And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face. 
Pleafure  inchants,  impetuous  rage  tranfports, 
And  grief  dejecls  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  foul ; 
And  thefe  are  all  interpreted  by  fpeech  : 
But  he  whofe  words  and  fortunes  difagree, 
Abjur'd,  unpity'd,  grows  a  public  jed. 
Obferve  the  characters  of  thole  that  fpeak, 
Whether  an  honed  fcrvant,  or  a  cheat, 
Or  one  whofe  blood  boils  in  his  youthful  veinsj 
Or  a  grave  matron,  or  a  bufy  nurfcy. 
Extorting  merchants,  careful  hufbandmeu, 
Argives  or  Thebans,  Afians  or  Greeks. 

Follow  report,  or  feign  coherent  things  5 
Defcribe  Achilles,  as  Achilles  was, 
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Impatient,  rafh,  inexorable,  proud, 
Scorning  all  judges,  and  all  law  but  arms; 
Medea  muft  be  all  revenge  and  blood, 
Ino  all  tears,  Ixion  all  deceit, 
lo  muft  wander,  and  Oreftes  mourn. 

If  your  bold  Mufe  dare  tread  unbeaten  paths, 
And  bring  new  characters  upon  the  ftage, 
Be  fure  you  keep  them  up  to  their  firfl  height. 
New  fubjects  are  not  eaiily  explain'd, 
And  you  had  better  choofe  a  well-known  theme 
Than  truft  to  an  invention  of  your  own  ; 
For  what  originally  others  writ, 
May  be  fo  well  difguis'd,  and  (V>  improv'd, 
That  with  fome  jtiftice  it  may  pafs  for  yours  ; 
But  then  you  muft  not  copy  trivial  things, 
Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  trattfliite, 
Nor  (as  fome  fervile  imitators  do) 
Prefcribe  at  firft  fuch  ftrict  uneafy  rules, 
As  you  muft  ever  flavifhly  obfsrve, 
Or  all  the  laws  of  decency  renounce. 

Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetafter  did, 
"  Troy's  famous  war,  and  Priam's  fate,  I  fing." 
In  what  will  all  this  oftentarion  end  ?        [motifs : 
1  he   labouring    mountain    fcarce    brings  forth  a 
How  far  is  this  from  the  Mxonian  ftiie  ?     [Troy, 
*'  Mufe,  fpeak  the  man,  who,  fince  the  fiege  of 
"  So  many  towns,  fuch  change  of  manners  law." 
One  with  a  flafli  btgine,  and  ends  in  fmoke, 
The  other  out  of  fmoke  brings  glorious  light. 
And  (without  railing  expectation  high) 
Surprifes  us  with  daring  miracles, 
The  bloody  Leftrygons,  Charybdis'  gulph, 
And  frighted  Greeks,  who  near  the  ./Etna  fhore. 
Hear  Scylla  bark,  and  Polyphemus  roar. 
He  doth  not  trouble  us  with  Leda's  eggs, 
When  he  begins  to  write  the  Trojan  war ; 
Nor,  writing  the  return  of  Diomed, 
Go  back  as  far  as  Meleager's  death  : 
Nothing  is  idle,  each  judicious  line 
Jnfenfihly  acquaints  us  wita  the  plot ; 
He  choofe s  only  what  he  can  improve, 
And  truth  and  fiction  are  lo  aptly  mix'd 
That  all  fcems  uniform,  and  of  a  piece. 

Now  hear  what  every  auditor  expects; 
If  you  intend  that  he  fhould  ftay  to  hear 
The  epilogue,  and  lee  the  curtain  fall ; 
Mjnd  how  our  tempers  alter  in  our  years, 
And  by  that  rule  form  all  your  characters. 
One  that  hath  newly  leanrd  to  fpeak  and  go, 
Loves  chiklifh  plays,  is  foon  provok'd  and  pleas'd, 
And  changes  every  hour  his  wavering  mind. 
A  youth  that'lTrft  cafts  off  his  tutor's  yoke, 
Loves  horfes,  hounds,  and  fports,  and^  exercife, 
Prone  to  all  vice,  impatient  of  reproof, 
Proud,  carclefs,  fond,  tnconftant,  and  profufe. 
Gain  and  ambition  rule  our  riper  years, 
And  make  us  flaves  to  intcrcft  and  power. 
Old  men  are  only  walking  hofpitals, 
Where  all  defeats  and  all  diieufes  crowd 
With  reftlefs  pain,  and  more  tormenting  fear, 
Lazy,  morofe,  full  of  delays  and  hopes, 
Opprefs'd  with  riches  which  they  dare  not  ufe  ; 
Illnatur'd  cenfors  of  the  prefent  age, 
A^d  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the  paft. 
Thus  all  the  treasure  of  our  flowing  years, 


Our  ebb  of  life  for  ever  takes  away. 

Boys  muft  not  have  th'  ambitious  care  of  men, 

Nor  men  the  weak  anxieties  of  age. 

Some  things  are  acted,  others  only  told; 
But  what  we  hear  moves  lefs  than  what  we  f.e  ; 
Spectators  only  have  their  eyes  to  truft, 
But  auditors  muft  truft  their  cars  and  you  ; 
Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  fcene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 
Medea  muft  not  dnw  her  murdering  knife, 
And  fpill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  ftage, 
Nor  Atreus  there  hi*  horrid  fealt  prepare, 
Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphofis, 
(She  to  a  f wallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  fnake) 
And  whatfoever  contradicts  my  fenfe, 
I  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe. 

Five  acts  are  the  juft  meafure  of  a  play. 
Never  prefutne  to  nuke  a  God  appear, 
But  f  >r  a  bufinefs  worthy  of  a  God  ; 
And  in  one  fcene  no  more  than  three  fhould  fpeajz. 

A  chorus  Jhould  fupply  what  action  wants, 
And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part ; 
Bridles  wild  rage,  loves  rigid  honcfty, 
And  ftrict  obfervance  of  impartial  laws, 
Sobriety,  fecurity,  and  peace,  [wheel, 

And  begs  the  G<.di  who  guide  blind  fortune's 
To  raife  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud? 
But  nothing  muft  be  fung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  fome  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Firft  the  fhriil  found  of  a  fmall  rural  pipe 
(Not  loud  like  trumpets,  nor  adorn'd  as  now) 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  ftage, 
And  pleas'd  the  thin  and  bafhful  audience 
Of  our  well  meaning,  frugal  anceftors. 
But  when  our  walls  and  limits  were  enlarg'd, 
And  men  (grown  wanton  by  profperuy) 
Study'd  new  arts  of  luxury  and  cafe, 
The  verfe,  the  mufic,  and  the  fcene  's  improv'd ; 
For  how  Ihpuld  ignorance  be  judge  of  wit, 
Or  men  of  fcnfe  applaud  the  jell  of  fools  ? 
Then  came  rich  clot!  e>  and  graceful  action  in, 
Then  inftruments  were  taught  more  moving  notes., 
And  eloquence  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms 
Foretold  us  ufeful  and  fenteritkms  truths, 
As  rhole  deliver'd  by  the  Delphic  God. 

The  firft  tragedians  found  that  ferious  (lyle 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age, 
And  fo  brought  wikl  and  naked  fatyrs  in, 
Y/hofe  motipn,  words,  and  fhape,  were  all  a  farce? 
(As  oft  as  decency  would  give  them  leave) 
IStcaufe  the  mad  ungovernable  rout, 
Full  of  confufion,  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
jLov'd  f\.:h  variety  and  antic  tricks. 
But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themfelves  fo  much 
To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 
(Srript  of  his  golden  crown  and  purple  robe) 
Defcend  to  a  mechanic  dialect, 
Nor  (to  avoid  Inch  meannefs)  fearing  high 
With  empty  found  and  airy  notions  fly; 
For  tragedy  fhould  blufh  as  much  to  ftoup 
To  the  low  mimic  follies  of  a  farce, 
As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls  : 
You  muft  not  think  that  a  fatiric  ftyle 
Allows  of  fcandalous  and  brutifh  words, 
Or  the  confounding  of  your  characters. 
£  e  iij 
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Begin  with  Truth,  then  give  Invention  fcope, 
And  if  your  ftyle  be  natural  and  fmooth, 
All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well ; 
And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  undeceiv'd. 
So  much  good  method  and  connexion  may 
Improve  the  common  and  the  plained  things. 
A  fatyr  that  comes  ftaring  from  the  woods, 
Muft  not  at  firft  fpeak  like  an  orator : 
But,  though  his  language  Ihould  not  be  refin'd, 
It  muft  not  be  obfcer.e  and  impudent ; 
The  better  fort  abhors  fcurrility, 
And  often  ccnfures  what  the  rabble  likes. 
Unpolifh'd  verfes  pafs  with  many  men, 
And  Rome  is  too  indulgent  in  that  point; 
But  then  to  write  at  a  loofe  rambling  rate, 
In  hope  the  world  will  wink  at  ail  our  faults, 
Is  fuch  a  rafh  ill-grounded  confidence, 
As  men  may  pardon,  but  will  never  praife. 
Be  perfect  in  the  Greek  originals, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  think  of  them  by  night. 
But  Plautus  was  admir'd  in  former  time 
With  too  much  patience  (not  to  call  it  worfe)  : 
His  harfh,  unequal  verfe  was  mufic  then, 
And  rudenefs  had  the  privilege  of  wit. 

When  Thefpis  firft  expos'd  the  Tragic  Mufe, 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  fcene, 
"Where  ghaftly  faces  ftaiir  d  with  lees  of  wine 
Frighted  the  children,  and  amus'd  the  crowd; 
This  JEfchylus  (with  indignation)  faw, 
And  built  a  ftage,  found  out  a  decent  drefs, 
Brought  vizards  in  (a  civiler  difguife), 
And  taught  men  how  to  fpcak  and  how  to  act. 
Jfext  Comedy  appear'd  with  great  applaufe, 
Till  her  licentious  and  abufive  tongue 
Waken'd  the  magiftrates  coercive  power, 
And  forc'd  it  to  fupprefs  her  infolence. 

Our  writers  have  attempted  every  way ; 
And  they  deferve  our  praife,  whofe  daring  Mufe, 
Difdain'd  to  be  beholden  to  the  Greeks, 
And  found  fit  fubjects  for  her  verfe  at  home. 
Nor  (hould  we  be  lefs  famous  for  our  wit, 
Than  for  the  force  of  our  victorious  arms  ; 
But  that  the  time  and  care  that  are  requir'd 
To  overlook,  and  file,  and  polifli  well, 
Fright  poets  from  that  neceflary  toil. 

Democritus  was  fo  in  love  with  wit, 
And  fome  men's  natural  impulfe  to  write, 
That  he  defpis'd  the  help  of  art  and  rules, 
And  thought  none   poets  till  their  brains*  were 

crackt ; 

And  this  hath  fo  intoxicated  fqrne, 
That  (to  appear  incorrigibly  mad) 
They  cleanlinefe  and  company  renounce 
For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  of  art, 
With  a  long  beard,  and  ten  long  dirty  nails, 
Pafs  current  for  Apollo's  livery. 
O  my  unhappy  ftars  !  if  in  the  Spring 
Some  phyfic  had  not  cur'd  me  of  the  fpieen, 
None  would  have  writ  with  more  fuccefs  than  I ; 
But  I  muft  reft  contented  as  I  am, 
And  only  ferve  to  whet  that  wit  in  you, 
To  which  I  willingly  refign  my  claim. 
Yet  without  writing  I  may  teach  to  write, 
Tell  whaf.  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  ; 
Wherein  his  wealth  and  ornaments  confiftj 


And  how  he  may  be  form'd,  and  how  improv?3, 
What  fit,  what  not,  what  excellent  or  ill. 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well; 
And  when  Philofophy  directs  your  choice 
To  proper  fubjects  rightly  underftood, 
Words  from  your  pen  will  naturally  flow ; 
He  only  gives  the  proper  characters, 
Who  knows  the  duty  of  all  ranks  of  men, 
And  what  we  owe  our  country,  parents,  friends, 
How  judges  and  how  fenators  Ihould  act, 
And  what  becomes  a  general  to  do ; 
Thofe  are  the  likeft  copies,  which  are  drawn 
By  the  original  of  human  life. 
Sometimes  in  rough  and  undigefted  plays 
We  meet  with  fuch  a  lucky  character, 
As,  being  humour'd  right,  and  well  purfued, 
Succeeds  much  better  than  the  (hallow  verfc 
And  chiming  trifles  of  mure  ftudious  pens. 

Greece  had  a  genius,  Greece  had  eloquence, 
For  her  ambition  and  her  end  was  fame. 
Our  Roman  youth  is  diligently  taught 
The  deep  myfterious  art  of  growing  rich, 
And  the  firft  words  that  children  learn  to  fpeak 
Are  of  the  value  of  the  names  of  coin  ; 
pan  a  penurious  wretch,  that  with  his  milk 
Hath  fuck'd  the  bafeft  dregs  of  ufury, 
Pretend  to  generous  and  heroic  thoughts  f 
Can  ruft  and  avarice  write  laftings  lines  ? 
But  you,  brave  youth,  wife  Numa's  worthy  heir, 
Remember  of  what  weight  your  judgment  is, 
And  never  venture  to  commend  a  book, 
That  has  not  pafs'd  all  judges  and  all  tefts. 

A  poet  Ihould  inftruct,  or  pleafe,  or  both  : 
Let  all  your  precepts  be  fuccinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  foon, 
And  faithful  memories  retain  them  long  ; 
All  fuperfluities  are  foon  forgot. 
Never  be  fo  conceited  of  your  parts, 
To  think  you  may  perfuade  us  what  you  pleafe, 
Or  venture  to  bring  in  a  child  alive, 
That  cannibal*  have  murder'd  and  devoui  'd. 
Old  ago  explodes  all  but  morality ; 
Aufterity  offends  afpiring  youths  ; 
But  he  that  joins  inftrudtion  with  delight, 
Profit  with  pleafure,  carries  all  the  votes  : 
Thefe  are  the  volumes  that  enrich  the  {hops, 
Thefe  pafs  with  admiration  through  the  world, 
And  bring  their  author  to  eternal  fame. 

Be  not  too  rigidly  cenforiou«, 
A  Jlring  may  jar  in  the  beft  matter's  hand, 
And  the  moft  fkilf  ul  archer  mifs  his  aim ; 
But  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  a  flight  miftake, 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  cxcufe ; 
But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  ftill  perfifts,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  mufician  that  will  alway  play, 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  fame  note  : 
When  fuch  a  pofitive  abandon 'd  fop 
(Among  his  numerous  abfurdities) 
•Stumbles  upon  fome  tolerable  line, 
I  fret  to  fee  them  in  fuch  company, 
And  wonder  by  what  magic  they  came  there. 
But  in  long  works  fleep  will  fometimes  furprife ; 
Homer  himfelf  hath  been  obferv'd  to  nod. 
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Poems,  like  pictures,  are  of  different  forts, 
Some  better  at  a  diilance,  others  near, 
Sonic  love  the  dark,  fome  choofe  the  cleareft  light, 
Ar»d  boldly  challenge  the  moft  piercing  eye  ; 
Some  pleafe  for  once,  fome  will  for  ever  pleafe. 
JB»t»  Pifo,  'though  your  knowledge  of  the  world, 
Join'd  with  your  father's  precepts,  make  you  wife) 
Remember  this  as  an  important  truth  : 
-Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity, 
A  counfellor,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 
May  want  Mcffala's  powerful  eloquence, 
,Or  be  lefi  read  than  deep  Cafcellius ; 
Yet  this  indifferent  lawyer  is  efteem'd  ; 
But  no  authority  of  gods  nor  men 

llow  of  any  mean  in  poefy. 
As  an  ill  concert,  and  a  coarfe  perfume, 
£)ifgrace  the  delicacy  of  a  feaft, 
And  might  .with  more  difcretion  have  been  fpar'd ; 
So  poety,  whofe  end  is  to  delight, 
Admits  of  no  degrees,  but  muft  be  flill 
Sublimely  good,  or  defpicably  ill. 
In  other  things  men  have  fome  reafon  left, 
And  one  that  cannot  dance,  or  fence,  or  run, 
JDefpairing  of  fuccefs,  forbears  to  try ; 
But  all  (without  confideration)  write; 
Some  thinking  that  th'  omnipotence  of  wealth 
Can  turn  them  into  poets  when  they  pleafe. 
But,  Pifo,  you  are  of  too  quick  a  fight 
Not  to  difcern  which  way  your  talent  lies, 
Or  vainly  with  your  genius  to  contend ; 
Yet  if  it  ever  be  your  fate  to  write, 
Let  your  productions  pafs  the  ftridteft  hands, 
Mine  and  your  father's,  and  not  fee  the  light 
Till  time  and  care  have  ripen'd  every  line. 
What  you  keep  by  you,   you  may  change  and 

mend ; 
But  words  once  fpoke  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Orpheus,  infpir'd  by  more  than  human  power, 
Did  not,  as  poets  feign,  tame  favage  beafts, 
But  men  as  lawlefs  and  as  wild  as  they, 
And  firft  diffuaded  them  from  rage  and  blood. 
Thus,  when  Amphion  built  the  Theban  wall, 
They  feign'd  the  ftones  obey'd  his  magic  lute  : 
Poets,  the  firft  inftruclors  of  mankind, 
Brought  all  things  to  their  proper,  natiye  ufe  ; 
Some  they  appropriated  to  the  Gods, 
And  fome  to  public,  fome  to  private  ends  : 
Promifcuous  love  by  marriage  was  reftrain'd, 
Cities  were  built,  and  ufeful  laws  were  made  : 
So  great  was  the  divinity  of  verfe, 
And  fuch  obfervance  to  a  poet  paid. 
Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtseus'  martial  Mufe 
Waken'd  the  world,  and  founded  loud  alarms. 
To  verfe  we  owe  the  facred  oracles, 
And  our  beft  precepts  of  morality  : 
Some  have  by  verfe  obtain'd  the  love  of  kings, 
(Who,  with  the  Mufes,  eafe  their  weary'd  minds) 
Then  blufh  not,  noble  Pifo,  to  protect 
What  Gods  infpire,  and  kings  delight  to  hear. 
Some  think  that  poets  may  be  form'd  by  art ; 
Others  maintain  that  Nature  makes  them  fo  : 
I  neither  fee  what  art  without  a  vein, 
Nor  wit  without  the  help  of  art  can  do ; 
But  mutually  they  crave  each  other's  aid. 
He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympic  prizc^ 


Muft  ufe  himfelf  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold, 
Take  leave  of  wine  and  the  foft  joys  of  love ; 
And  no  mufician  dares  prefend  to  (kill, 
Without  a  great  expence  of  time  and  pains  : 
But  every  little  bufy  fcribbler  now 
Swells  with  the  praifes  which  he  gives  himfelf, 
And,  taking  fancluary  in  the  crowd, 
Brags  of  his  impudence,  and  fcorns  to  mend. 
A  wealthy  poet  takes' more  pains  to  hire 
A  flattering  audience,  than  poor  tradefmen  do 
To  perfuade  cuftomers  to  buy  their  goods. 
'Tis  hard  to  find  a  man  of  great  eilate, 
That  can  diftinguifh  flatterers  from  friends. 
Never  delude  yourfelf,  nor  read  your  book 
Before  a  brib'd  and  fawning  auditor  ; 
For  he'll  commend  and  feign  an  extafy, 
Grow  pale  or  weep,  do  any  thing  to  pleafe. 
True  friends  appear  lefs  mov'd  than  counterfeit ; 
As  men  that  truly  grieve  at  funerals, 
Are  not  fo  loud  as  thofe  that  cry  for  hire. 
Wife  were  the  kings  who  never  chofe  a  friend, 
Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmafk'd  his  foul, 
And  feen  the  bottom  of  his  deepcft  thoughts. 
You  cannot  arm  yourfelf  with  too  much  care 
Againft  the  fmiles  of  a  defigning  knave. 

Quintilius  (if  his  advice  were  afk'd) 
Would  freely  tell  you  what  you  mould  correct, 
Or,  if  you  could  not,  bid  you  blot  it  out, 
And  with  more  care  fupply  the  vacancy ; 
But  if  he  found  you  fond  and  obftinate 
(And  apter  to  defend  than  mend  your  faults), 
With  filence  leave  you  to  admire  yourfelf, 
And  without  rival  hug  your  darling  book. 
The  prudent  care  of  an  impartial  friend 
Will  give  you  notice  of  each  idle  line, 
Shew  what  founds  harfli,  and  what  wants  orna 
ment, 

Or  where  it  is  too  laviflily  beftow'd ; 
Make  ybu  explain  all  that  he  finds  obfcure, 
And  with  .a  ftrict  inquiry  mark  your  faults ; 
Nor  for  thefe  trifles  fear  to  lofe  your  love. 
Thofe  things  which  now  feem  frivolous  and  flight, 
Will  be  of  a  moft  ferious  confequcnce, 
When  they  have  made  you  once  ridiculous. 

A  poetafter,  in  his  raging  fit, 
(Follow'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys) 
Is  dreaded  and  profcrib'd  by  men  of  fenfe  : 
They  make  a  lane  for  the  polluted  thing, 
And  fly  as  from  th'  infection  of  the  plague, 
Or  from  a  man  whom,  for  a  juft  revenge, 
Fanatic  phrenzy  fent  by  heaven  purfues. 
If  (in  the  raving  of  a  frantic  Mufe) 
And  minding  more  his  verfes  than  his  way, 
Any  of  thefe  fhould  drop  into  a  well, 
Though  he  might  burft  his  lungs  to  call  for  help, 
No  creature  would  aflift  or  pity  him, 
But  feem  to  think  he  fell  on  purpofe  in. 
Hear  how  an  old  Sicilian  poet  dy'd ; 
Emped Ties,  mad  to  be  thought  a  god, 
In  a  cold  fit  leap'd  into  Etna's  flames. 
Give  poets  leave  to  make  thcmfelves  away  ; 
Why  fhould  it  be  a  greater  fin  to  kill, 
Than  to  keep  men  alive  againft  their  will  ? 
Nor  was  this  chance,  but  a  deliberate  choice  . 
For  if  Empedodcs  were  now  reviv'd, 
£  e  iiij 
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He  -would  be  af  his  frolic  once  again, 

And  his  pretenfions  to  divinity. 

vfis  hard  to  lay,  whether  for  facrilege, 

Or  inceft,  or  iome  more  unheard-of  crime, 

The  rhyming  fiend  h  fem  into  thefe  men:* 

But  they  are  ail  moll  vifibly  poffeft, 

And,  like  a  baited  bear  when  he  breaks  loofe, 

Without  diftinftion  feize  on  all  they  meet  : 

!None  ever  'fcap'd  that  came  within' their  reach, 

Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  burft  with  blood1; 

Without  remorfe  ihfatiably  they  read, 

And  never  leave  till  they  have  read  men  dead. 
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gone,  you  flaves,  you  idle  vermin  go ; 

from  the  fcourges,  and  your  mafter  know. 
X,et  free,  impartial  men  from  Drydcn  learn   ' 
JVTyfterious  fterets,  of  a  high  concern, 
And  weighty  truths,  folid  convincing  fenfe, 
3"xplain'd  by  unafledled  eloquence. 
"What  can  you  (Reverend  Levi)  here  take  ill  ? 
Jvlen  ftill  had  faults,  and  men' will  have  them  ftijl: 
JHe  that  hath  none,  and  lives  as  angels  do,   '   «" 
!Muft  be  an  angel ;  but  what's  that  to  you  ? 

While  mighty  Lewis  finds  the  Pope  too  great, 
And  dreads  the  yoke  of  his  impofing  feat,  - 
<*)ur  fects  a-  more  tyrannic  pow'r  aflame, 
And  would  for  fcorpions  change  the  rods  of  Rome; 
7:hat  church  detain'd  the  legacy  divine ; 
Fanatics-caft  the  pearls  of  heav'n  to  fwine  : 
"What  then  have  thinking-,  honeft  men  to  do, 
But  choofe  a  mean  between  th'  ufurping  two  ? 
-  Nor   can    th'  ./Egyptian  patriarch  blame  thy 

Mufe, 
Which  for  his  finnnefs  does  his  heat  excufe  : 


Whatever  councils  have  approv'd  his  cree<?, 
The  preface  fure  was  his  own  ad:  and  deed. 
Our  church  will  have  that  preface  read,  you'll"! 
fay.  / 

'Tis  true  :    but  fo  {he  will  th'  Apocrypha  :          t" 
And  fuch  as  can  believe  them,  freely  may.          J 

But  did  that  God  (fo  little  underftood) 
Whofe.  darling  attribute  is  being  good, 
From  the  dark  womb  of  the  rude  chaos  bring 
Such    various   cieatures,   and    make    man    thej 


Yet  leave  his  favourite  man,  his  chiefeft  care, 
More  wretched  than  the  vileft  infect*  are  ? 

O  I  how  much  happier  and  more  fafe  are  they  £ 
If  helplefs  millions  muit  be  doom'd  a  prey 
To  yelling  furies,  and  for  ever  burn 
In  that  fad  place  from  whence  is  no  return, 
For  unbelief  in  one  they  never  knew, 
6r  for  not  doing  what  they  could  not  do  '. 
The  very  fiends  know  for  what  crime  they  fell, 
And  fo  do  all  their  followers  that  rebel  : 
If  thtn  a  blind,  well-meaning  Indian  ftray, 
Shall  the  great  gulf  be  fliew'd  him  for  the  way  ? 

For  better  eqds  our  kind  Redeemer  dy'd, 
Or  the  fall'n  angels'  room  will  be  but  ill  fup* 
ply'd, 

That  Chrift,  who  at  the  great  deciding  day 
(For  he  declares  what  he  refblves  to  fay) 
Will  damn  the  goats  for  their  ill-natur'd  faults, 
And  fave  the  (hcep  for  ailions,  not  for  thoughts,  t 
Hath  too  much  mercy  to  fend  men  to  hell, 
For  humble  charity,  and  hoping  well. 

To  what  ftupidity  are  zealots  grown, 
Whofe  inhumanity,  profufely  ihown 
In  damning  crowds  of  fouls,  may  damn  their  I 

own. 

I'll  err  at  leaft  on  the  fecurer  fide, 
A  convert  free  from  malice  and  from  pride, 
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But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
By  old  Iliflus'  verdant  fide, 

Deferted  dream,  and  mute  ? 
Wild  Arun  too  has  heard  thy  ftrains, 
And  echo,  'midft  thy  native  plains, 

Been  footh'd  hy  Pity's  lute. 
There  firft  the  wren  thy  myrtles  fhed 
On  gcntleft  Otway's  infant  head; 

To  him  thy  cell  was  {hewn, 
.And,  while  he  fung,  the  female  heart, 
yfith  youth's  foft  notes  unfpoil'd  by  art, 

Thy  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 
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THOMAS  Or  WAY,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  names  in  the  Engllfh  drama,  was  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Otway,  Rcdor  of  Woolbeding,  in  Suffex;  and  was  born  at  Trottin  in  that  county, 
March  3.  1651. 

He  received  his  education  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  was  entered  a  commoner  in  Chrift-Church 
college,  Oxford,  in  1669 ;  but  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree. 

It  feems  likely  that  he  was  eager  to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  defirous  of  being  confpicuous ; 
for  he  went  to  London,  and  commenced  player ;  but  found  himfelf  unable  to  gain  any  reputation 
on  the  ftage. 

The  part  which  he  attempted  to  perform,  and  failed  in,  was  the  character  of  the  Bang,  in  Mrs. 
Bchn's  Forced  Marriage  ;  or,  Tie  Jealous  Bridegroom,  which  was  exhibited  1671. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Otway  was  deficient  in  judgment ;  but  a  poet  may  be  fuppofed  to 
want  the  flexibility  of  countenance  and  variety  of  expreflion  which  belong  to  a  good  player ;  and 
which  were  actually  wanting  in  Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon,  his  great  predeceftbrs  in  dramatic  ex* 
cellence. 

Though  Otway  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  an  a6tor,  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation, 
and  the  acutenefs  of  his  wit,  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  natural 
ions  of  Charles  II.,  who  procured  him  a  cornet?s  commiilion  in  the  troops  which  then  ferved  in 
Flanders. 

All  who  have  written  of  Otway  obferve,  that  he  foon  returned  to  London,  in  extreme  indigence, 
but  give  no  account  how  that  revcrfe  of  fortune  happened. 

He  was  probably  averfe  to  the  military  profcflion  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  extraordinary,  all  things 
confidered,  that  he  left  his  commiflion  behind  him ;  and  exchanged  the  chance  of  reaping  laurels  in 
the  field  of  vifftory,  for  the  equally  uncertain  and  more  barren  laurels  of  poetry. 

As  he  felt  in  himfelf  fuch  powers  as  might  qualify  for  a  dramatic  author,  he  had  recourfe 
writing  for  the  ftage  ;  and  now  it  was  that  he  found  out  the  only  employment  that  nature  feems 
to  have  fitted  him  for. 

In  1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  produced  Alc&iades,  a  Tragedy,  his  firft  performance;  and  the 
year  following,  Dan  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain,  a  Tragedy,  written  in  heroic  verfe ;  which  met  with 
very  great  applaufe.  It  is  afierted  to  have  been  played  thirty  nights  together ;  but  this  report  it  is 
icafonable  to  doubt,  as  fo  long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon  the  ftage  is  a  wide  deviation  from 
the  practice  of  that  time.  Rochefter,  in  his  Seflon  of  the  Pacts t  has  malicioufly  recorded  the  fuccefs 
pf  this  play,  and  the  deplorable  circumftances  of  Otway. 

"  Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  ShadwelTs  dear  2any, 
And  fwears,  for  heroics,  he  writes  beft  of  any : 
Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  had  fill' J, 
6  That  his  mange  was  quite  cur'd,  and  his  lice  were  all  kill'd ; 
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But  Apollo  had  feen  his  face  on  the  ftage,  "^ 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  v 

The  fcum  of  a  playhoufe,  for  the  prop  of  an  age."  \ 

In  1677,  he  produced  Titus  and  Berenice,  tranflated  from  Racine;  with  the  Cleati  of  Scaptnt 
fr«m  Moliere ;  and,  in  1678,  Friendjiip  in  Fajbien,  a  Comedy,  which  met  with  fuccefs;  but,  upoa 
its  revival  in  1740,  was  hifled  off  the  ftage  for  immorality  and  obfcenity. 

The  OrpLan  was  exhibited  in  1680,  and  has  ever  fince  kept  poffeflion  of  the  ftage,  through  all 
the  viciffitudes  of  dramatic  fafhion.  It  is  not  without  blemifhes,  but  its  power  upon  the  affections 
is  irrefiftible ;  and  where  the  heart  is  intereftcd,  comprehenfion  of  thought  or  elegance  of  expreflion. 
may  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  mifled. 

The  fame  year,  he  produced  The  Hi/lory  and  Fall  of  Caius  Marias,  in  which  the  characters  of 
young  Marius  and  Lavinia  are  borrowed  from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakfpeare. 

In  1681,  was  exhibited,  The  Soldiers  Fortune,  a  Comedy,  which  may  have  been  popular  when  it 
was  written,  for  licentioufnefs  then  polluted  the  court,  the  nation,  and  the  ftage,  but  is  now  en 
tirely  laid  afide ;  and,  in  i68z,  his  great  dramatic  vvork,  Venice  Preferved,  a  Tragedy,  which  ftill 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public,  though  there  is  not  a  virtuous  character  in  it 
but  that  of  Belvidera,  and  the  action  is  abfurdly  diverfified  by  fcenes  of  low  comedy.  So  amazing, 
however,  is  the  force  of  his  fkill  in  drawing  the  characters  originally  from  nature,  and  in  blending 
public  and  private  calamities,  that  the  diftrefs  of  Belvidera  melts  every  heart,  and  the  ruffian  on 
the  wheel  is  as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  if  he  had  been  brought  to  that  unhappy  fate  by  fome  ho 
nourable  action.  By  comparing  it  with  his  Orphan,  it  will  appear  that  the  images  are  ftronger,  the 
characters  more  forcibly  drawn,  and  the  language  more  energetic ;  but  equally  deformed  with  coarfe 
and  indelicate  allufions. 

lo  1684  was  exhjbjted,  The  Atberjl ;  or,  The  Seand  Part  of  tie  Soldiers  Fortune,  a  Comedy, 
which  was  his  laft  dramatic  performance,  and  is  now  defervedly  neglected,  like  the  other,  for  its 
licentioufnefs. 

Otway  is  faid  to  have  been  a  favourite  companion  of  many  of  the  diflblute  wifs  who  frequented 
the  debauched  court  of  Charles  II. ;  but  their  fondnefs  appears  tp  have  been  without  benevolence, 
and  their  familiarity  without  friendfliip ;  for  he  received  no  favour  from  them,  but  to  (hare  their 
riots  and  debauchery,  from  which  he  was  difmifled  to  his  own  narrow  circumftances. 

Thus  he  languilhed  in  poverty ;  and  having  been  compelled  by  his  necefllties  to  contract  debts, 
he  retired  to  a  public  houfe  on  Tower-hill,  to  avoid  the  preflure  of  his  creditors,  where  he  died  on 
the  I4th  April  1685,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  Some  have  faid  that  downright  hunger  com 
pelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  upon  a  piece  of  bread,  of  which  he  had  been  fom«  time  in  want,  and 
•which  charity  fupplied,  the  firft  mouthful  choked  him,  and  put  a  period  to  his  days.  Pope,  whe 
lived  near  enough  to  be  well  informed,  relates  in  Spence's  Memorials,  that  he  died  of  a  fever, 
caught  by  violent  purfuit  of  a  thief,  who  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death,  it  is  certain,  that  indigence,  and  its 
concomitants,  forrow  and  defpondency,  prefled  hard  upon  him,  and  funk  him,  to  the  grave. 

His  melancholy  fate  has  been  wept  by  many  fucceeding  poets,  with  the  genuine  tears  of  fenfi- 
bility  ;  and  lately  by  Mr.  Prefton,  in  An  Epljlle  to  a  Young  Gentlemant  difluading  him  from  the  ftudy 
of  poetry,  by  a  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  the  lyre* 

•*  The  flings  of  want  when  famifh'd  Otway  bore, 
Oh,  think  what  pangs  the  gentle  fpirit  tore  ! 
Awake  to  mourn,  and  exquifite  to  feel, 
How  forrow  rives  him  with  her  hand  of  fteel  t 
Thou  brighteft  fancy,  fofteft,  kindeft  foul,    . 
There  fway'd  the  tragic  Mufe  with  high  coiitroul^ 
And  Venus  kifs'd  thy  lips,  and  bath'd  thy  ftraiu 
In  purcft  nectaj- ;  but  Ihc  bath'd  in  vain. 
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Child  of  the  graces,  nurfling  of  the  loves, 

In  houfelefs  beggary  poor  Otway  roves. 

L0,  Come  kind  hand  the  tardy  boon  fupplies, 

A  fickly  luftre  fills  his  hollow  eyes  ; 

With  trembling  hafte  he  grafps  rhe  precious  meal, 

The  damps  of  death  his  weary  eye-lids  fcal !" 

No  one,  indeed,  Can  reflect  on  the  fate  of  Otway,  without  regretting,  that  he,  who  could  make  ' 
the  bofom  bleed  with  falutary  forrow,  {hould  be  fo  wretched,  as  to  excite  the  fame  compaflion  for 
himfeif  which  he  raifed  for  imaginary  heroes. 

From  his  example,  fuceeeding  poets  {hould  learn  to  be  attentive  to  decency,  and  zealous  for  vir 
tue,  to  hold  flattery,  even  to  kings,  a  fhame,  to  ftruggle  nobly  for  independence,  by  the  means  of 
induftry,  and  to  place  no  confidence  in  the  patronage  of  the  Great,  who  exa&  homage  from  men 
of  genius,  yet  fuffer  them  to  live  miferably,  and  die  negle&ed. 

Befides  his  Plays,  he  publilhed  'the  Hi/lory  of  the  Triumvirate,  a  translation  from  the  French ;  and 
the  Poems  in  the  prefent  Colle&ion ;  which,  like  the  fmaller  pieces  of  Shakfpeare  and  Rowe,  add 
nothing  to  his  reputation.  His  power  upon  the  paflions  was  limited  to  dramatic  dialogue ;  for  his 
verfes  have  neither  warmth  nor  tendernefs.  He  had  not  much  cultivated  verfification,  nor  much 
repleniflied  his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  Of  the  Poems,  the  longed  is,  'The  Poti"t  Complaint  of 
tis  Muft,  written  with  the  metrical  licence  and  metaphyfical  obfcurity  of  the  Pindaric  Ode.  The 
language  is  often  grofs,  and  the  verfification  inharmonious.  In  his  Windfir  Cajllet  his  loyalty  ia 
pretty  confpicuous ;  but  the  poetry  is  feldom  commendable.  The  Efiflle  to  Duke  has  fome  fprightli- 
nefs,  but  little  elegance.  His  other  Pieces  merit  no  particular  notice. 

His  Tragedies  are  the  foundation  of  his  fame ;  on  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  enlarge,  as  the 
pathetic  paflages  are  in  every  mouth,  and  every  representation  draws  tears  from  the  faircft  eyes 
in  the  nation. 


POEMS. 


WINDSOR   CASTLE, 

IN  A  MONUMENT  TO  OUR  LATE  SOVEREIGN  KING  CHARLES  II. 
OF    EVER    BLESSED    MEMORY. 


"  Dum  juga  mentis  aper,  fluvios  dum  pifcis  amabit, 
"  Dumque  thymo  pafcentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadas ; 
"  Semper  Honos,  Nomenque  tuum,  Laudefque  manebunt. 
"  Si  canimus  fylvas,  fylvae  fmt  Confule  dignse." 

VIRC. 


To  the  immortal  fame  of  our  late  dread  Sovereign  King  Charles  II.  of  ever  bleffed  Memory;  and 
to  the  facred  Majefty  of  the  moft  auguft  and  mighty  Prince  James  II.  now  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  this  following 
Poem  is  in  all  humility  dedicated  by  his  ever  devoted  and  obedient  Subject  and  Servant, 

THO.  OTWAY. 


THOUGH  poets  immortality  may  give, 
And  Troy  does  ftill  in  Homer's  numbers  live  :   .. 
How  dare  I  touch  thy  praife,  thou  glorious  frame, 
Which  muft  be  deathlefs  as  thy  rajfer's  name  : 
But  that  I  wanting  fame  am  fure  of  thine 
To  eternize  this  humble  fong  of  mine  ? 
At  leaft  the  memory  of  that  more  than  man, 
From  whofe  vaft  mind  thy  glories  firft  began, 
Shall  ev'n  my  mean  and  worthlefs  verfe  commend, 
For  wonders  always  did  his  name  attend. 
Though  now  (alas !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  fhall  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 
it  rife. 


Great  were  the  toils  attending  the  command 
Of  an  ungrateful  and  {tiff-necked  land, 
Which,  grown  too  wanton,  'caufe  'twas  ovcr- 

bleft, 

Would  never  give  its  nurfing  father  reft ; 
But,  having  fpoil'd  the  edge  of  ill-forg'd  law, 
By  rods  and  axes  had  been  kept  in  awe ; 
But  that  his  gracious  hand  the  fceptre  held, 
In  all  the  arts  of  mildly  guiding  flcill'd; 
Who  faw  thofe  engines  which  unhing'd  us  move, 
Griev'd  at  our  follies  with  a  father's  love, 
Knew  the  -vile  ways  we  did  t*  afflid  him  take, 
And  watch'd  what  hatlc  we  did  to  ruin  make; 
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Yet  when  upon  its  brink  v&  'feetn'd  to  ftand, 
Lent  to  our  fuccour  a  forgiving  hand. 
Though  now  (alas ')  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  fhall  his   praife   for   ever  Uve,    and  laurels 

thence  arifc. 

Mercy  's  indeed  the  attribute  of  heaven, 
For  Gods  have  power  to  keep  the  balance  even, 
Which  if  kings  loofe,  how  can  they  govern  well  f 
Mercy  fhould  pardon,  but  the  fword  compel : 
Companion's  elfe  a  kingdom's  greateft  harm, 
Its  warmth  engenders  rebels  till  they  fvvarm  ; 
And  round  the  throne  themfelves  intumultsfpread, 
To  heave  the  crown  from  a  long  fufferer's  head. 
By  example  this  that  godlike  king  once  knew, 
And  after,  by  experience,  found  too  true. 
Under  Philiftian  lords  we  .long  had  mourn'd, 
When  he,  our  great  Deliverer;  retufn'd; 
But  thence  the  deluge  of  otfr  tears  did  ceafe, 
The  royal  dove  fhew'd  us  fuch  marks  of  peace  : 
And  when  this  land  in  blood  he  rt>ight  have  laid, 
Brought   balfam  for  the   wounds  ourfelvea  had 

made. 

Though  now  (alas!)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  fhall  his  praife  for  ever  five,  and  laurels  from 

it  rife. 

Then  matrons  blefsM  him  as  he  pafs'd  along, 
And   triump'rt   echo'd    through   th'   enfranchis'd 

throng : 

On  his  each  hand  his  royal  brothers  {hone, 
Like  two  fupporters  of  Great  Britain's  throne  : 
The  firft,  for  deeds  of  arms,  renown'd  as  far 
As  Fame  e'er  flew  to  tell  j*reat  tales  of  war ; 
Of  nature  generous,  and  of  ftedfaft  mind, 
To  flattery  deaf,  but  ne'er  to  merit  blind, 
Referv'd  in  pleafures,  but  in  dangers  bold, 
Youthful  in  actions,  and  in  conduct  old, 
True  to  his  friend,  and  watchful  o'er  his  foes, 
And  a  juft  value  upon  each  beftows  ; 
Slow  to  condemn,  nor  partial  to  commend, 
The  brave  man's  patron,  and  the  wrong'd  man's 

friend^ 

Now  juftly  feated  on  th'  imperial  throne, 
In  which  high  fphere  no  brighter  ftar  e'er  fhone  : 
Virtue's  great  pattern,  and  rebellion's  dread, 
Long  may  he  live  to  bruifc  that  ferpent's  head, 
Till  all  his  foes  their  juft  confufion  meet, 
And  growl  and  pine  beneath  his  mighty  feet ! 

The  fecond,  for  debates  in  council  fit, 
Of  fteady  judgment  and  deep  piercing  wit : 
To  all  the  nobleft  heights  of  learning  bred, 
Both   men   and  books  with  curious  fearch  had 

read  : 

Falhom'd  the  ancient  policies  of  Greece, 
Add  having  form'd  from  all  one  curious  piece, 
JLcarnt  thcnte  what  fpringt:  beli  move  and  guide 

a  (late, 

And  could  with  eafe  direct  the  heavy  weight. 
But  our  then  ajigry  fate  great  Glo'fter  fciz'd, 
And  never  fmcc  fcem'd  perfectly  appeas'd  : 
Jor,  ohl  what  pity,  people  blds'd  as  we 
With  plcnry,,  peace,  and  noble  liberty, 
Shouic  f<>  much  of  our  old  dileafe  retain, 
T^  make  us  forfeit  into  (laves  again  ! 
Slaves  to  thole  tyr-iut  lords  whofe  yoke  \ve  bore, 
*  fcrv'd  fo  bale  a  bondage  to  before ; 


OF  OTWAY. 

Yet  'twas  our  curfe,  that  blefilngs  flow'J  too  faftf 
Or  we  had  appetites  too  courfe  to  tafte. 
Fond  Ifraelites,  our  manna  to  refyfe,  [choofe. 

And    Egypt's   loathfome    flefh-pots    murmuring 
Great  Charles  faw    this,   yet   hufh'd   his  rifing 

breaft, 

Though  much  the  lion  in  his  bofom  preft : 
But  he  for  fway  .feem'd  fo  by  nature  made, 
That  his  own  pafDons  knew  him,  and  obcy'd  : 
Matter  of  them,  he  foften'd  his  command, 
The  fword  of  rule  fcarce  threaten'd  in  his  hand : 
Stern  majefty  upon  his  brow  might  fit, 
But  fmiles,  ftill  playing  round  it^  made  it  fwcet  : 
So  finely  mix'd?  had  Nature  dar'd  t'  afford. 
One  leaft  perfection  more  each  had  been  ador'd. 
Merciful,  juft,  good-natur'd,  liberal,  brave, 
Witty,  and  pleaiure's  friend,  yet  not  her  Cave  : 
The  paths  of  life  by  nobleft  methods  trod; 
Of  mortal  mold,  but  in  his  mind  a  god. 
Though  now  .(alas  !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies,     _ 
Yet  (hall  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 

,       it  ri|e...  ,  . 

In  tlm  great  rninct  long  he  his  cares  revoly'd, 
And  long  it  was  ere  the  great  mind  refolv'd  : 
Till  wearinefs  at  laft  his  thoughts  compos'd ; 
Peace  was  the  choice,  and  their  debates  were  clos'd. 
But  oh ! .    •    .-        •  >,-  •  •» 

Through  all  this  ifle,  where  it  feems  moft  defign'd, 
Nothing  fo  hard  as  wifh'd-for  peace  to  find. 
The  elements  due  order  here  maintain, 
And  pay  their  tribute  in  of  warmth  and  rain  : 
CQO!  fhades  and  ftreams,  rich  fertile  lands  abound, 
And  Nature's  bounty  flows  the  feafons  round. 
But  we,  a  wretched  race  of  men,  thus  bleft, 
Of  fo  much  happinefs  (if  known,  poffeft) 
Miftaking  every  nobleft  ufe  of  life, 
Left  beauteous  Quiet,  that  kind,  tender  wife, 
For  the  unwholiorne,  brawling  harlot,  Strife. 
The  man  in  power,  by  wild  ambition  led, 
Envy'd  all  honours  on  another's  head  ; 
And,  to  fupplant  fbme  rival,  by  his  pride 
Em'broil'd  that  ftate  his  wifdom  ought  to  guide. 
The  priefbj  who  humble  temperance  fhould  poflefs,r 
Sought  fiikeri  robes  and  fat  voluptuous  eafe  ; 
So,  with  frhall  labours  in  the  vineyard  {hewn, 
Forfook  God's  harvtft  to  imprpve  their  own. 
That  dark  enigma  (yet  unriddled)  Law, 
Inftead  of  doing  right  arid  giving  awe, 
Kept  open  lifts,  and  at  the  noify  bar, 
Four  times  a-year  proclaim'd  a  civil  war,     >  f 
Where  daily  kinfman,  father,  fon,  and  brother/ 
Might  damn  their  fouls  to  ruin  one  another* 
Hence  cavils  rofe  'gainft  Heaven'8  and  Cifar'* 

.caufe, 

From  falfe  religions  and  corrupted  laws ; 
Till  fo  at  laft  rebellion's  bafe  was  laid, 
And  God  or  king  no  longer  were  obey'd. 

But  that  good  angel  whofc  fill-mounting  power 
Waited  great  Charles  in  each  emergent  hour, 
Againft  whofe  care  hell  vainly  did  decree, 
Nor  fafter  could  defign  than  that  forefee, 
Guarding  the  crown  upon  his  lacred  brow 
From  all  its  blackeft  arts,  was  with  him  now, 
Aflur'd  him  peace  muft  be  for  him  dVfign'd, 
For  he  was  burn  to  give  it  all  mankind. 


If    U     £ 
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<>y  .patience,  mercies  la  r^e,  «nd  niatj-y  toils, 

In  his  own  realms  to  calm  inteilinc  broils, 

Thence  every  root  of  difcorcl  to  remove, 

And  plant  us  new  with  unity  and  love. 

Thai  ftretch  his    healing    huuds   to  neighbour 

ing  {lores, 

Where  {laughter  rages,  and  wtfd  repine  roars; 
To  cool  their  ferments  with  the  charms  of  peace, 
Who,  fo  their  madnelb  and  their  rage  might  ceafe, 
Grow  all  (embracing  what  fuch  friemiihip  brings) 
Like  us  the  people,  and  like  him  their  kings. 
But  now  (alas!)  in.  the  fad  grave  he  lice, 
Yet    {hall   his   praife   for  ever  live,   and  laurels 
from  it  rife. 

For  this  atfurance  pious  thanks  he  psiJ  ; 
Then  iq  his  mind  the  beauteous  model  laid 
Of  that  majeftlc  pile,  v/here  oft,  his  care 
A-wlu!e  forgot,  he  might  for  cafe  repair  : 
A  feat  for  fweet  retirement,  health,  and  love, 
Britain's  Olympus,  where,  like  awful  Jove, 
He  pleas'd  could  fit,  and  his  regards  bellow 
On  the  vain,  bufy,  fwarming  world  below. 
E'en  I,  the  meaneft  of  thofe  humble  fwains, 
Who  fing  his  praifes  through  the  fertile  plains, 
Once  in  a  happy  hour  was  thither  led. 
Curious  to  fee  what  fame  fo  far  had  fpread. 
There  tell,  my  Mufe,  what  wonders  thou  didft 
Worthy  thy  fong,  and  his  celeftial  mind.       [find, 

Twas  at  that  joyful,  hallow'd  clay's  return, 
Oh  which  that  man  of  miracles  was  born,  . 
At  whofe  great  birth  appear'd  a  noon-day  ftar, 

.Which  prodigy  foretold  yet  many  more; 
Uid  ftrange  efcapes  from  dreadful  fate  declare, 

Nor  fhin'd,  but  for  one  greater  king  before. 
Though  now  (alas  !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Vet  lhall  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 
h  rife. 

For  this  great  day  were  equal  joys  prepared, 
The  voice  of  triumph  on  the  hills  was  heard  ; 
Redoubled  fhoutings  wak'd  the  echo's  round, 
And  cheerful  bowls  with  loyal  vows  were  crown'd. 
But,  above  all,  wichiu  thofe  lofty  towers, 
Where  glorious  Charles  then  fpent  hishappy  hours, 
Joy  wore  a  folemn,  though  a  fmiling  face  ; 
'  Twas  gay,  but  yet  majeftic,  as  the  place  ; 
Tell  then,  my  Mufe,  what  wonders  thou  didft  find 
Worthy  thy  fong  and  his  celeftial  mind. 

Within  a  .gate  of  ftrength,  whofe  ancient  frame 
His  outworn  Time,  and  the  records  of  Fame, 
A   reverend  *  dome'  there  ftanda,  where    twice 


Aflembiliig  prophets  their  devotions  pay, 
In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  cornet,  flute,  and  fhawme,  affifting  as  they 
Here  Ifrael's  myftic  ftatutes  they  recount,      [fing. 
From  the  firft  tables  of  the  holy  mount, 
To  the  bleft  gofpel  of  that  glorious  Lord, 
Whofe  precious  death  falvation  has  reflor'd. 
Here  fpeak,  my  Mufe,  what  wonders  thou  didft 
Worthy  thy  fong  and  his  celeftial  mind.         [find 

Within  this  dome  a  (hitung  f  chapel  's  rais'd, 
Too  noble  to  be  well  defcrib'd  or  prais'd. 
Before  the  door,  fir'd  in  an  awe  profound, 
1  flood,  and  gaz'd  with  pleafing  wonder  round, 
*  St.  Georcc's  Church.          f  St.  CJcorgs'»  Chapel. 
VOL.  VI. 


When  one  approaclV'Jfw'jo  bore  niuthfober  grace* 

Order  and  ct-remouy  in  his  face  ; 

A  threatening  rod  did  his  dread  right  hand  poize, 

A  badge  ol  rule  and  terror  o'er  the  boys; 

His  left  a  mafiy  Lur.di  of  keys  did  fway, 

Ready  to  open  all  to  all  that  $>ay. 

This  courteous  fquirc,  pHfcnriag  how  amaz'd 

My  eyes  betr:<y'd  me  •,'. ;  *h"y  wildly  gaz'd, 

Thus  gently  Ipuke  :    "  Thofe  banners  f  rais'J  on, 

"  Betoken  ndble  vows  oi  chivalry ;  [n'gh 

"  Which  b'M'e  their  heroes  with  religion  make, 

"  When  they  jhe  cnfigns  of  this  order  take.  " 

Then  in  due. method  made  roe  underftand 

What  honour  lam'd  St.  George  hnd  done  our  land; 

What  toils  be  vanquifli'd,   with  what  monftcis 

ftrove.  • 

Whofe  champions  fince  for  virtue,  truth,  and  love, 
Hang  here   their  trophies,  while  their  generous 

arms 

K  vp  Wfon'tf  fupprsft,  arc!  innocence  from  harms* 
At  this  m*  amazement  yet  did  greater  grow, 
For  I  had  Iwen  told  all  virtue  was  but  ihew  ; 
That  oft  bold  villainy  had  heft  fuccefs, 
As  if  its  ufc  were  more,  nor  merit  lefs. 
But  here  I  faw  how  it  rewarded  fhin'd.  "V 

Tell  on,  my  Mufe,  what  wonders  thou  didft  ( 

find.  ,  C 

Worthy  thy  fong,  and  Charles's  mighty  mind.  3 

I  turn'd  around  my  eyes  and,  Ip,  a  §  cell, 
Where  melancholy  ruin  feem'J  to  dwell; 
The  door  unhing'd,  without  or  bolt  or  ward, 
Seem'd  as  what  lodg'd  within  found  fmall  regard. 
Like  fome  old  den,  fcarce  vifitcd  by  day, 
Where    dark   oblivion   lurk'd   and   watch'd  for 

prey. 

Herer  in  a  heap  of  confus'd  wafte,  I  found 
Negleiled  hatchments  tumbled  on  the  ground; 
The  fpoils  of  Time,  and  triumph  of  that  fate 
Which  equally  on  all  mankind  does  wait. 
The  hero,  levei'd  in^is  humble  grave, 
With  other  men,  was  now  nor  great  nor  brave ; 
While  here  his  trophies,  like  their  matter,  lay, 
To  darkriefs,  worms,  an'd  rottennefs,  a  prey. 
Urg'd  by  fuch  thoughts  as  guide  the  truly  great, 
Perhaps  his  fate  he  did  in  battle  meet, 
Fell  in  his  prince's  and  his  country's  caufe; 
But  what  his  recompence  ?    A  fliort  applaufe, 
Which  he  ne'er  hears,  his  memory  may  grace, 
Till,  foon  forgot,  another  takes  his  place. 

Arid  happy  that  man's  chance  who  falls  in  time. 
Ere  yet  his  virtue  be  become  his  crime, 
Ere  his  abus'd  defert  be  calTd  his  pride, 
Or  fools  and  villains  on  his  ruin  ride. 
But  truly  bleft  i«  he,  whofe  foul  can  bear 
The  wrongs  of  fate,   nor  think  them  worth  m> 

care; 

Whofe  mind  no  difhppointment  here  cart  lhake  ; 
Who  a  true  eftimatc  of  life  does  make, 
Knows  'tis  uncertain,  frail,  and  will  have  end, 
So  to  that  profpea  ftill  his  thoughts  does  bend  ; 
Who,  though  his  right  a  ftronger  power  iuvadet 
Though  fate  opprefs,  and  no  man  give  him  ^id, 

t  Of  the  KntftMs  of  the  Garter. 

I  An  old  ifle  in  tUe  church,  where  the  banner  of*  d%" 
knight  is  carried,  whsr.  another  fucceeds  hi«. 
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Cheer'd  with  th'  aflurance  that  he  there  fhall  find 
Reft  from  all  toils,  and  no  remorfe  of  mind, 
Can  Fortune's  fmilcsdefpife,  her  frowns  out-brave, 
For  who's  a  prince  or  beggar  in  the  grave  ? 

But  if  imnv'rtal  any  thing  remain, 
Rejoice,  my  Muie,  i;*:d  ftrive  that  end  to  gain. 
Thou  kind  tiiliblver  of  encroaching  care, 
And  enfe  of  every  bitter  weight  I  bear, 
Keep  from  my  foul  repining,  while  I  fing 
The  praife  and  honour  of  this  glorious  king; 
And  farther  tell  what  wonders  thou  didft  find 
"Worthy  thy  fong  and  his  celeftial  mind. 

Beyond  the  dome  a  *  lofty  tower  appears, 
Beauteous  in  ftrength,  the  work  of  long«-paft  years, 
Old  as  his  noble  ftem,  who  there  bears  fway, 
And,  like  his  loyalty,  without  decay. 

This  goodly  ancient  frame  looks  as  it  flood 
The  mother  pile,  'and  all  the  reft  her  brood; 
So  careful  watch  feems  jnoufly  to  keep, 
"While  underneath  her  wings  the  mighty  fleep  ; 
And  they  may  reft,  fince  f  Norfolk  there  com 

mands, 
Safe  ir:  his  faithful  hea-t  and  valiant  hands. 

But  row  appears  the  ^  beauteous  ieat.  of  Peace, 
Large  of  extent,  and  fit  for  good!}'  eafc  ; 
Where  roMe  order  ftrikes  the  greedy  fight 
With  wonder,  as  it  fills  it  with  delight  : 
The  niafTy  walls  fecm  as  the  womb  of  earth, 
Shrunk  when   fuch  mighty  quarries  thence  had 

birth  ; 

Or  by  the  Theban  founder  they'd  been  rais'd, 
And  in  hi"  powerful  numbers  fhould  be  praisM  : 
Such  flrength  without  does  every  where  abound, 
Within  fuch  glor,y  and  fuch  fplendor's  found, 
As  man's  united  Ikill  had  there  combin'd 
T*  exprtfs  what  one  great  genius  had  dcfign'd. 

Thus,  when  the  happy  world  Auguftus  fway'd, 
Knowledge  was  cherifh'd,  and  improvement  made; 
Learning  and  arts  his  empire  did  adorn, 
Nor  did  there  one  neglected  virtue  mourn  ; 
But,  at  his  call,  from  fartheft  nations  came, 
While  the  immortal  Mufes  gave  him  fame. 
Though  .when  her  far-ftretch'd  empire  flourifh'd 

moft, 

Rome  never  yet  a  work  like  this  could  boaft  : 
Ko  Csdur  e'er  like.  Charles  hi"  pomp  exprefs'd, 
Nor  ever  Were  his  nations  half  fo  bleft  ; 
Though  now  (alas  !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  fha'.l  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  fr'om 
it  rife. 

Here,  as  all  Nature's  wealth  to  court  him  pt  eft, 
Seem'd  to  attend  him  Plenty,  Peace,  and'  Reft. 
Through  all  the  lofty  roofs  j  defcribM  we  find 
The  toils  and  triumphs  of  his  god-like  mind  : 
A  thtme  that  might  the  ribbleit  fancy  warm, 
And  only  fit  for  ||  his  who  did  perform.         ^    , 
The  walls  adorn'd  with  richeft  woven  gold, 
Equal  to  what  in  temples  fhin'd  of  old, 
Gtac'd  well  the  luftre  of  J-.is  royal  cafe,         [f«a<?  ; 
Whole  empire  reach'd  throughout  the  wealthy 


. 

-f  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Conftahk  of  Wjndfor  cattle. 
1  The  limife. 

\  Th-  p4intir»c8  done  by   H  The  Sieur  Vcrrio,  his  Ma- 
jcfty's  chief  painter. 


Eafc  which  he  wifely  chofe,  when  raging  arms 
Kept  neighbouring  nations  waking  with  alarms; 
For  when  wars  troubled  her  foft  fountains  there, 
She  fwell'd  her  ftreams,  and  flow'd  in  fafter  here: 
With  her  came  Plenty,  till  our  ifle  feem'd  blefs'd 
As  Canaan's  fliore,  where  Ifrael's  fons  found  reft. 
Then-fore,  when  cruel  fpoilers,  who  have  hurl'd 
Wafte  and  confufion  through  the  wretched  world, 
To  after-times  leave  a  great  hated  name, 
The  praife  of  Peace  fliall  wait  on  Charles's  fame  ; 
His  country's  father,  through  whofe  tender  care, 
Like  a  lull'd  babe  fhe  flept,  and  knew  no  fear  ; 
Who,  when  fh'  offended  oft  would  hide  his  eyes, 
Nor  fee,  becaufe  it  griev'd  him  to  chaftife. 
But  if  fubmiffion  brought  her  to  his  feet, 
With  what  true  joy  the  penitent  he'd  meet ! 
How  would  his  love  ftill  with  his  juftice  ftrive! 
How  parent- like,  how  fondly  he'd  forgive  1 
But  now  (alas  !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  fhall  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  froifc 

it  rife. 

Since  after  all  thofe  toils  through  which  he 
By  every  art  of  molt  endearing  love,  [ftrove 

For  his  reward  he  had  his  Britain  found, 
The  awe  and  envy  of  the  nations  round. 
Mufe,  then  fpeak  more  what  wonders  thou  didft 
Worthy  thy  fong  and  his  celeflial  mind ;         [find 
Tell  now  what  emulation  may  infpirc, 
And  warm  each  Britifh  heart  with  warlike  fire ; 
Call  all  thy  fitters  of  the  facred  hill, 
And  by  the  painter's  pencil  guide  my  quill ; 
Defcribe  that  lofty  monumental  §  hall,  ~\ 

Where  England's  triumphs  grace  the  fhining/ 

wall,  [Gaul  T 

When    fhe  led  captive  kings  from  conquerMJ 
Here  when  the  fons  of  Fame  their  leader  meet, 
And  at  their  feafts  in  pompous  order  fit, 
When  the  glad  fparkiing  bowl  infpires  the  board, 
And  high-rais'd  thoughts  great  tales  of  war  afford, 
Here  as  a  leffon  may  their  eyes  behold 
What  their  victorious  fathers  did  of  old, 
When  their  proud  neighbours  of  the  Gallic  fhore 
Trembled  to  hear  the  Englifh  Jion  roar. 
Here  may  they  fee  how  good  old  ^f  Edward  fat, 
And  did  his  §§  glorious  foil's  arrival  wait, 
When  from   the  fields  of  yanquifh'd  France  he 

came, 

Follow *d  by  fpnils,  and  ufher'd  in  by  Fame. 
In  golden  chains  lie  their  quellM  monarch  led. 
Oh,  for  fuch  laurels  on  another  head  ! 
Unfoil'd  with  floth,  nor  yet  o'ercloy'd  with  peace, 
We  had  not  then  learn'd  the  loofe  arts  of  cafe. 
In  our  own  climes  our  vigorous  youth  were  nurs'd, 
And  with  1:0  foreign  education  cUra'd. 
Their  northern  metal  was  prtferv'd  with  care, 
Nor  fent  for  foftening  into  hotter  a'r. 
Nor  did  they  as  now  from  fruitlcfs  travels  come 
With  follies,  vices,  and  difl'afes  home  ; 
But  in  full  purity  of  health  and  mind 
Kept  up  the  noble  virtues  of  their  kind. 
Had  not  falfe  ftnatcs  to  thole  ills  dllpos  a 
Which  long  had  England's  happineis  oppos'il 

§  Where  St.  George's  fcaft  Is  kept. 

H  EdwardlU.  \\  The  Black  Prince. 


With  (lubborn  fa6Hon  and  rebellious  pride, 

All  means  to  fuch  a  noble  end  deny'd, 

To  Britain  Charles  this  glory  had  reftor'd, 

.And  thofe  revolted  nations  ownM  their  lord. 

But  now  (alas  !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 

Yet  (hall  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 

it  rife. 

And  now  furvey  what's  open  to  our  view, 
Bow  down  all  heads,  and  pay  devotion  due  ; 
The  ^f  temple  by  this  hero  built  behold, 
Adorn'd  with  carvings,  and  o'crlaid  with  gold ; 
Whofe  radiant  roof  fuch  glory  does  difplay, 
We  think  we  fee  the  heaven  to  which  we  pray  ; 
So  well  the  artift's  hand  has  there  delin'd 
The  merciful  redemption  of  mankind  ; 
The  bright  afcenfion  of  the  Son  of  God,    [rode,") 
When  back  through  yielding  ikies  to  heaven  he  / 
With  lightning  round  his  head,  and  thunder  f 

where  he  trod.  j 

Thus  when  to  Charles,  as  Solomon,  was  given 
Wifdom,  the  greateft  gift  of  bounteous  heaven  : 
A  houfe  like  his  he  built,  and  temple  rais'd, 
Where  his  Creator  might  be  fitly  prais'd  : 
With  riches  too  and  honours  was  he  crown M  ; 
Nor,  \vhilft  he  liv'd,  was  there  one  like  him  found. 
Therefore  what  once  to  Ifrael's  lord  was  faid, 
When  Sheba's  queen  his  glorious  court  furvey'd, 
To  Charles's  fame  for  ever  fhall  remain, 
Who  did  as  wondrous  things,  who  did  as  greatly 

reign. 

"  Happy  were  they  who  could  before  him  ftand, 
*e  And  faw  the  wifdom  of  his  dread  command  ;  " 
For  heaven  refolv'd,  that  much  above  the  reft 
Of  other  nations  Britain  mould  be  b!eft ; 
Found  him  when  bahifh'd  from  his  facred  right, 
Try'd  his  great  foul,  and  in  it  took  delight ; 
Then  to  his  throne  in  triumph  him  did  bring, 
Where  never  rul'd  a  wifer,  jufter  king. 
But  now  (alas !)  in  the  fad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  fhall  his  praife  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 

it  rife. 

Thus  far  the  painter's  hand  did  guide  the  Mufe, 
Now  let  her  lead,  nor  will  he  fure  refufe. 
Two  kindred  arts  they  are ;  fo  near  ally'd, 
They  oft  have  by  each  o.ther  been  fuppty'd. 
Therefore,    great  man !    when  next  thy  thoughts 

incline 

The  works  of  Fame,  let  this  be  the  defign  : 
As  thoii  couldft  heft  great  Charles's  glory  fhew, 
Shew  how  he  fell,  and  whence  the  fatal  blow. 

In  a  large  fcene,  may  give  beholders  awe, 
The  meeting  of  a  numerous  fenate  draw  ! 
Over  their  heads  a  black  diftemper'd  fky, 

through  the  air  let  grinning  Furies  fly, 
"harg'd  with  commiffions  of  infernal  date, 
To  raife  fell  Difcord  and  inteftine  Hate  ; 
From  their  fcul  heads  let  them  by  handfuls  tear 
The    uglieft    fnakes,    and    beil-lov'd    favourites 

there ; 

Then  whirl  them  (fpouting  venom  as  they  fall) 
'Mongft  the  affembled  numbers  of  the  hall ; 
There  into  murmuring  bofoms  let  them  go, 
Till  their  infection  to  confufion  grow  ; 
J  The  chapel  at  the  erd  of  the  hail. 
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Till  fuch  bold  tumults  and  difordera  rife, 
As  when   the  impious  fons  of  earth  affail'd  the 
threatened  fkies. 

But  then  let  mighty  Charles  at  diftancr.  ftand, 
His  crown  upon  his  head,  and  fceptre  in  his  hand; 
To  fend  abroad  his  word,  or  with  a  frown 
Repel,  and  dafh  th'  afpiring  rebels  down  : 
Unable  to  behold  his  dreaded  ray, 
Let  them  grow  blind,  difperfe,  and  reel  away  ; 
Let  the  dark  fiends  the  troubled  air  forfake, 
And  all  new  peaceful  order  fecm  to  take. 

But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  t'  have  waited  long 
An  hour  like  this,  and  mingled  in  the  throng, 
Rous'd  with  thcfe  furies  from  her  feat  below, 
T'  have  watch'd  her  only  time  to  give  the  blow  : 
When  cruel  cares,  by  faithlefs  fubjefts  bred, 
Too  clofely  prcfs'd  his  facred  peaceful  head ; 
With  them  t'  have  pointed  her  dcftroying  darf. 
And  through  the  brain  found  paffage  to  the  heart. 
Deep- wounding  plagues  avenging  heaven  bcflow 
On  thofe  curs'd  heads  to  whom  this  lofs  we  owe- ' 
On  all  who  Charles's  heart  afRiclion  gave, 
And  fent  him  to  the  forrovvs  of  the  grave  ? 

Now,  painter,  (if  thy  griefs  can  let  thee)  draw 
The  faddeft  fcenes  that  weeping  eye*  e'er  law  ; 
How  on  his  royal  bed  that  woeful  day 
The  much-lamented  mighty  monarch  lay ; 
Great  in  his  fate,  and  ev'n  o'er  that  a  king, 
No  terror  colild  the  Lord  of  Terrors  bring. 
Through  many  fteady  and  well-managed  years 
He'd  arm'd  his  mind  'gair.ft  all  thofe  little  fears 
Which  common  mortals  want  the  power  to  hide; 
When  their  mean  fouls  and  valued  clay  divide. 
He'd  ftudy'd  well  the  worth  of  life,  and  knew 
Irs  troubles  many,  and  its  blefiings  few; 
Therefore  unmov'd  did  Death's  approaches  feej 
And  grew  familiar  with  his  deftiny; 
Like  an  acquaintance  enterta'in'd  hi«  Fate, 
Who,  as  it  knew  him,  ftem'd  content  co  wait, 
Not  as  his  gaoler,  but  his  friendly  guide, 
While  be  for  his  great  journey  did  provide. 

Oh  couldft  thou  exprefs  the  yearnings  of  hid 

mind 

To  his  poor  mourning  people  left  behind  ! 
But  that  I  fear  will  ev'n  thy  fldll  deceive  ; 
None  but  a  foul  like  his  fuch  goodnefs  could  con'- 

ceive  : 

For  though  a  ftunborri  race  deferring  ill, 
Yet  would  he  fhew  himfelf  a  father  ftill. 
Therefore  he  chofe  for  that  peculiar  care, 
Hi-;  crown'?,  his  virtue's,  and  his  mercy's  heir, 
Great  James,  who  to  his  throne  does  now  fucceed; 
And  charg'd  him  tenderly  his  flocks  to  feed; 
To  guide  them  too,  too  apt  to  run  ail  ray, 
And  keen  the  foxes  and  the  waived  awny. 

Here, 'painter,  if  thou  ccnft,  thy  art  improve, 
And  fhew  the  wonders  of  fraternal  love  ; 
How  mourning  Jame,  by  fading  Charles  did  fcand, 
The  dying  grafping  the  furviving  hand  ; 
How  round  each  other's  necks  their  arms  they 
.  caft,  ,,  [brac'd; 

Moan'd    with'   endearing  murmuring?,   and  em- 
And  of  their  parting  pangs  fuch  marks  did  give, 
'Twas  hard  to  guefs  which  yet  could  long' 
7  f  ij 
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Both  their  fad  tongues  quite  loft  the  power  to 

fpeak,  [break. 

And  their  kind  hearts  feem'd  both  prepar'd  to 

Here  let  thy  curious  pencil  next  difplay, 
How  round  his  bed  a  beauteous  offspring  lay, 
"With  their  great  father's  bleffmg  to  be  crown'd.T 
lake   young   fierce    lions    ftrctch'd    upon  thef 
ground,  C 

And  in  majeftic  filent  forrow  drown'd.  3 

This  done,  fuppofe  the  ghaftly  minute  nigh, 
And  paint  the  griefs  of  the  fad  ftanders-by  ; 
Th'  unweary'd  reverend  father's  pious  care, 
Offering  (as  oft  as  tears  could  ftop)  a  prayer. 
Of  kindred  nobles  draw  a  forrowing  train, 
Whofe  looks  may  fpeak  how  much  they  fhar'd 

his  pain ; 

How  from  each  groan  of  his,  deriving  fmart, 
Each  fetch'd  another  from  a  tortur'd  heart. 
Mingled  with  thefe,  his  faithful  fervants  place, 
With  different  lines  of  woe  in  every  face  ; 
With  downcaft  heads,  fwoln  breafts,  and  ftream- 

ing  eyes, 
And  fighs  that  mount  in  vain  the  unrelenting  flcies. 

But  yet  there  ftill  remains  a  talk  behind, 
In  which  thy  readieft  art  may  labour  find. 
At  diftance  let  the  mourning  queen  appear, 
(But  where  fad  news  too  foon  may  reach  her  ear); 
Defcribe  her  proftrate  to  the  throne  above, 
Pleading  with  prayer  the  tender  caufe  of  love : 
Shew  troops  of  angels  hovering  from  the  fky, 
(For   they,    whene'er   fhe   call'd,   were   always 

nigh) ; 

Let  them  attend  her  cries,  and  hear  her  moan, 
With  looks  of  beauteous  fadnefs  like  her  own, 
Becaufe  they  know  her  lord's  great  doom  isfeal'd, 
And  cannot  (though  fhe  alks  it)  be  repeal'd. 

By  this  time  think  the  work  of  Fate  is  done ; 
So  any  farther  fad  defcription  fhun. 
Shew  him  not  pale  and  breathlefs  on  his  bed  ; 
'Twould  make  all  gazers  on  thy  art  fall  dead ; 
And  thou  thyfelf  to  fuch  a  fccne  of  woe 
Add  a  new  piece,  and  thy  own  ftatue  grow. 

Wipe  therefore  all  thy  pencils,  and.  prepare 
To  draw  a  profpecl:  now  of  clearer  air. 
Paint  in  an  eaftern  fky  new  dawning  day ; 
And  there  the  embryos  of  time  difplay ; 
*The  forms  of  many  fmiling  years  to  come, 
Juft   ripe   for   birth,    and   labouring  from  their 

wcmb ; 

Each  ftruggling  which  fhall  elderfhip  obtain, 
To  be  firft  grac'd  with  mighty  James's  reign. 
Let  the  dread  monarch  en  his  throne  appear ; 
Place  too  the  charming  partner  of  it  there. 
O'er  his  their  wings  let  Fame  and  Triumph  fprcad. 
And  foft-ey'd  Cupids  hover  o'er  her  head  ; 
In  his,  paint  fmiling,  yet  ruajeftic  grace, 
But  all  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  her  face. 
Then  from  the  different  corners  of  the  earth 
Defcribe  applauding  nations  coming  forth, 


Homage  to  pay,  or  humble  peace  to  gain, 
And  own  aufpicious  omens  from  his  reign. 
Set  at  long  diftance  his  contracted  foes, 
Shrinking  from  what  they  dare  not  now  oppofc  ;. 
Draw  fhame  or  mean  defpair  in  all  their  eyes, 
And  terror,  left  th'  avenging  hand  fliould  rife. 
But    where   his  fmiles   extend,    draw  beauteous 

peace, 

The  poor  man's  cheerful  toils,  the  rich  man's  eafe; 
Here  fhepherds  piping  to  their  feeding  fheep, 
Or  ftretch'd  at  length  in  their  warm  huts  afleep  ; 
There    jolly    hinds   fpread    through    the    fultry 

fields, 

Reaping  fuch  harvefts  as  their  tillage  yields, 
Or  fhelter'd  from  the  fcorchiqgs  of  the  fun, 
Their  labours  ended,  and  repaft  begun, 
Rang'd  on  green  banks,  which  they  themfelves 

did  raife, 

Singing  their  own  content,  and  ruler's  praife. 
Draw  beauteous  meadows,  gardens,  groves,  and 

bowers, 

Where  Contemplation  beft  may  pafs  her  hours  : 
Fill'd  with  chaftc  lovers  plighting  conftant  hearts, 
Rejoicing  Mufes,  and  encourag'd  Arts. 
Draw  every  thing  like  this  that  thought  can  frame, 
Beft  fuiting  with  thy  theme,  great  James's  fame. 
Known  for  the  man  who  from  his  youthful  years, 
By  mighty  deeds  has  earn'd  the  crown  he  wears ; 
Whofe     conquering     arm     far-en  vy'd     wonders 

wrought, 

When  an  ungrateful  people's  caufe  he  fought, 
When  for  their  rights  he  his  brave  fword  em- 

ploy'd, 

Who  in  return  would  have  his  rights  deftroy'd  : 
But  heaven  fuch  injur'd  merit  did  regard 
(As  heaven  in  time  true  virtue  will  reward)  : 
So  to  a  throne  by  Providence  he  rofe  ;  [foes- 

And  all  who  e'er  were  his,  were  Providence's 
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I  DID  but  look  and  love  a-while, 

'  Twas  hut  for  one  half  hour  ; 
Then  to  refift  I  had  no  will, 

And  now  1  have  no  power. 

li. 
To  figh,  and  wMh,  is  all  my  eafe; 

Sighs,  which  do  heat  impart, 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldeft  ice, 

Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart. 

in. 
O  !  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  corner  of  your  breaft, 
'Twould  learn  of  yours  the  winning  ari, 

And  quickly  fteid  the  reft. 


THE 


POET'S  COMPLAINT  OF  HIS  MUSE 


OR, 


A  SATIRE  AGAINST  LIBELS. 


"  Si  quid  habent  veri  vatum  proefagia,  vivam." 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

THOMAS  EARL  OF  OSSORY, 

BARON  OF  MOOR  PARK,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER,   &<v 


MY  LORD, 

THOUGH  never  any  man  had  more  need  of  cx- 
cufe  for  a  prefuniption  of  this  nature  than  I 
have  now ;  yet,  when  I  have  laid  out  every  way 
to  find  one,  your  Lordihip's  goodnefs  muft  be 
my  beft  refuge  ;  and  therefore  I  humbly  cafl  this 
at  your  feet  for  protc&ion,  and  myfelf  for  par 
don. 

My  Lord,  I  have  great  need  of  prote&ion ;  for 
to  the  beft  of  my  heart  I  have  here  publiihed  in 
fome  meafure  the  truth,  and  I  would  have  it 
thought  honeftly  too  (a  practice  never  more  out 
of  countenance  than  now) :  yet  truth  and  honour 
are  things  which  your  Lordfhip  muft  needs  be 
kind  to,  becaufe  they  are  relations  to  your  nature, 
and  never  left  you. 

'Twould  be  a  fecond  prefumption  in  me  to 
pretend  in  this  a  panegyric  on  your  Lordflup ;  for 


it  would  require  more  art  to  do  your  virtue  jufticc* 
than  to  flatter  any  other  man. 

If  I  have  ventured  at  a  hint  of  the  prefent  fuf- 
ferings  of  that  great  prince  mentioned  in  the  lat 
ter  end  of  this  paper,  with  favour  from  your 
Lordfliip  I  hope  to  add  a  fecond  part,  and  do  all 
thofe  great  and  good  men  juftice,  that  have  in  his 
calamities  ftuck  fail  to  fo  gallant  a  friend  and  ic> 
good  a  mafter.  To  write  and  finifli  which  great 
fubje&  faithfully,  and  to  be  honoured  with  your 
Lordfliips  patronage  in  what  I  may  do,  and  your 
approbation,  or  at  leaft  pardon,  in  what  I  have 
done,  will  be  the  greatcft  pride  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  mod  humble  admirer  and  fervant, 

THOMAS  OTWAY, 
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ODE. 


TO  »  k'gh  hill,  where  never  yet  flood  tree, 

Where  only  heath,  coarfe  fern,  and  furzes  grow, 

Where  (nipt  by  piercing  air) 
The  flocks  in  tatter'd  fleeces  hardly  gaze, 

Led  by  uncouth  thoughts  and  care, 
Which  did  too  much  his  penfive  mind  amazf, 
A  wandering  bard,  whole  Mufe  was  cr.-zy~| 

grown,  [town, 

Cloy'd  with  the  naufeous  follies  of  the  buzzing  I 
Came,  look'-d  about  him,  figb'd,  and  laid  him  j 
down.  J 

'Twas  far  from  any  path,  but  where  the  earth 
Was  bare,  and  naked  all  as  at  her  birth, 
When  by  the  word  it  firft  was  made", 

Ere  God  had  faid, 

Let  grafs,  and  herbs,  andevery  green  thinggrow, 
With  fruitful  trees  after  their  kind,  and  it  wasfo. 
The  whittling  winds  blew  fiercely  round  his 
head, 

Cold  was  his  lodging,  hard  his  bed  ; 
Alofc  his  eyes  on  the  wide  heavens  he  caft, 
Where  we  are  told  Peace  only  's  found  at  laft  : 
And  as  he  did  its  hopelefs  diftance  fee, 
Sigh'd  deep,  and  cry'd,  How  far  is  Peace  from  me ! 

n. 

Nor  ended  there  his  moan  : 
The  diftance  of  his  future  joy 
Had  been  enough  to  give  him  pain  alone  ; 

But  who  can  undergo  [woe  ? 

Defpair  of  eafe  to  come,  with  weight  of  prefent 

Down  bis  afflicted  face 

The  trickling  tears  had  ftream'd  fo  faft  apace, 
As  left  a  path  worn  by  their  briny  race. 

Swoln  was  his  breaft  with  fighs,  his  well- 
Proportion 'd  limbs  as  ufelefsfell, 
Whilft  the  poor  trunk  (unable  to  fuftain 
hfelf)  lay  rackt,  and  leaking  with  its  pain. 
I  heard  his  groans  as  1  was  walking  by, 
And  (urg'd  by  pity)  went  afide,  to  fee 

What  the  fad  caufe  could  be  [high. 

Had  prefs'd  his  rtnte  fo  low,  and  rais'd  his  plaints  fo 
On  me  he  fix'J  his  eyes.     I  crav'd, 
Why  fo  forlorn  ?  he  vainly  rav'u. 
Peace  to  his  mind  I  did  commend  : 
But,  oh  !  my  words  were  hardly  at  an  end, 
When  I  perceiv'd  it  was  my  friend, 
My  much  lov'd  friend,  fo  down  I  fat, 
And  begg'd  that  I  might  ihare  his  fate: 
1  laid  my  cheek  to  his,  when  with  a  gale 
Of  fighs  he  eas'd  his  brcafi,  aad  thus  "began  his 
talc  : 


-•I 


I  am  a  wretch  of  honcft  race  : 
My  parents  not  obfcure,  nor  high  in  titles  were  : 

They  left  me  heir  to  no  difgrace. 
My  father  was  (a  thing  now  rare) 
Loyal  and  brave,  my  mother  chafte  and  fair  : 
The  pledge  of  marriage-vows  was  only  I ; 
Alone  1  liv'd  their  much-lov'd,  fondled  boy  : 
They  gave  me  generous  education  ;  high 
They  ftrove  to-  raife  my  mind  ;  and  with  it  grew* 

their  joy. 
The  fages  that  inflru&ed  me  in  arts 

And  knowledge,  oft  would  praife  my  parts, 
And  cheer  my  parents'  longing  hearts. 
When  I  was  call'd  to  a  difpute, 
My  fellow-pupils  oft  flood  mute  : 
Yet  never  Envy  did  disjoin 

Their  hearts  from  me,  nor  Pride  diftemper  mine. 
Thus  my  firft  years  in  happinefs  I  paft, 
Nor  any  bitter  cup  did  tafte  : 
But,  oh  1  a  deadly  portion  came  at  laft. 

As  I  lay  loofely  on  my  bed,  *} 

A  thoufand  pleafant  thoughts  triumphing  in  my  / 
head,  ( 

And  as  my  fenfe  on  the  rich  banquet  fed,      J 
A  voice  (it  fefm'd  no  more,  fo  bufy  I 
Was  with  myfelf,  I  law  not  who  was  nigh) 
Pierc'd  through   my  ears;    Arife,  thy  good  Se- 

nander's  dead. 

It  fhook  my  brain,  and  from  their  feaft  my  fright 
ed  fenfes  fled. 

IV- 

From  thence  fad  difcontent,  uneafy  fears, 
And  anxious  doubts  of  what  I  had  to  do, 

Grew  with  fucceedir.g  years. 
The  world  wfis  wide,  but  whither  mould  I  go  ? 
I,  whofe  blooming  hopes  all  wither'd  were, 
Who  'd  little  fortune,  and  a  deal  of  care  ? 
To  Britain's  great  metropolis  I  ftray'd, 

Where  Fortune's  general  game  isplay'd  ; 
Where  hocefty  and  wit  are  often  prais'd, 
But  fools  and  knaves  arc  fortunate  and  raia'd  ; 
My  forward  fpirit  prompted  me  to  find 

A  convcrfe  equal  to  my  mir.d  : 
But  by  raw  judgment  cafify  mifled, 

(A*  giddy  callow  boys 

Are  very  fond  of  toys) 

I  mifVd  the  brave  and  wife,  and  in  their  ftead 
On  every  fort  of  vanity  I  iVd.  [foolc, 

Gay  coxcombs,  cowards,  knuves,  and   prating 
Bullies  of  d'crp-own  bulks  aud  little  fouls, 
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Gameftern,  half-wits,  and  fpendthrifts  (fuch  as 

think 
Mifchievous  midnight  frolics,  bred  by  drink 

Are  gallantry  and  wit, 
Becaufe  to  their  lewd  underftandings  fit) 
Where  thofe  wherewith twoyears  at  leaft  I  fpent, 
To  all  their  fulfume  follies  moft  incorrigibly  bent; 
Till  at  the  laft,  myfclf  more  to  abufe, 
I  grew  in  love  with  a  deceitful  Mufe. 

v. 

No  fair  deceiver  ever  us'd  fuch  charms, 
T*  enfnare  a  tender  youth,  and  win  his  heart ; 
Or,  when  fhe  had  him  in  her  arms, 
Secur'd  his  love  with  greater  art. 
I  fancy'd,  or  I  dream'd  (as  poets  always  do) 

No  beauty  with  my  Mufe's  might  compare.  "^ 
Lofty  {he  feem'd,  and  on  her  front  fat  a  ma-  / 
jeftic  air,  T 

Awful,  yet  kind;  fevere,  yet  fair.          J 
Upon  her  head  a  crown  fhe  bore. 
Of  laurel,  which  fhe  told  me  fhould  be  mine : 

And  round  her  ivory  neck  fhe  wore 
A  rope  of  largeft  pearl.  Each  part  of  her  did  fhine 
With  jewels  and  with  gold, 
Numberlefs  to  be  told ; 
Which  in  imagination  as  I  did  behold, 

And  lov'd  and  wonder'd  more  and  more, 
said  fhe,  thefe  riches  all,  my  darling,  fhallbe  thine, 

Riches  which  never  poet  had  before, 
the  promis'd  me  to  raife  my  fortune  and  my  name, 
By  royal  favour,  and  by  endlefs  £amc  ; 

But  never  told 

Tow  hard  they  were  to  get,  how  difficult  to  hold. 
Thus  by  the  arts  of  this  moft  fly 
Deluder  was  I  caught, 
To  her  bewitching  bondage  brought. 

Eternal  conftancy  we  fwore, 
A  thoufand  times  our  vows  Were  doubled  o'er  : 
And  as  we  did  in  our  enhancements  lie,         ~) 
I  thought  no  pleafure  e'er  was  wrought  fo  > 
No  pair  fo  happy  as  my  Mufe  and  I.   [high,  j 

VI. 

Ne'er  was  young  lover  half  fo  fond 
When  firft  his  pufilage  he  loft, 
Or  could  of  half  my  pleafure  boaft. 
We  never  met  but  we  enjoy'd, 
Still  tranfported,  never  cloy'd. 
Chambers,  clofets,  fields,  and  groves, 
Bore  witnef?  of  our  daily  loves ; 
And  on  the.  bark  of  every  tree 

You  might  the  marks  of  our  endearments  fee. 
Diftichs,  pofies,  and  the  pointed  bits    "^ 

Of  fatire  (written  when  a  poet  meets 

His  Mufe's  caterwauling  fits)  J 

You  might  on  every  rhind  behold,  and  fwear 

1  and  my  Clio  had  been  at  it  there. 

Nay,  by  my  Mufe  too,  I  was  bleft 
Wiih  offsprings  of  the  choiccft  kinds, 
Such  as  have  j-kas'd  the  nobleft  mind?. 

And  been  approv'd  by  judgments  of  the  beft. 
Bat  in  this  moft  tranfportirig  height, 
Whence  1  look'd  down,  and  laught  atfate, 

All  of  a  fudden  I  was  alter  M  grown  ; .  "1 

I  round  me  look'd,  and  found  myfelf  alone  ;    f 

Myfaithlefs  Mule,  my  faitf.lcfs  Mufe,  wasf 
gone ;  J 


1 


I  tryM  if  I  a  verfe  could  frame  : 
Oft  I  in  vain  invok'd  my  Clio's  name. 

The  more  I  (trove,  the  more  I.fail'd, 
I  chaf  'd,   1  bit  my  pen,  curft  my  dull  fkull, 

and  rail'd, 

Refolv'd  to  force  m'  untoward  thought,  and  at  j 
the  laft  prevail'd.  J 

A  line  came  forth,  but  fuch  a  one, 
No  travelling  matron  in  her  child-birth  pains, 
Full  of  the  joyful  hopes  to  bear  a  fon, 
Was  more  aftonilh'd  at  th'  unlook'd-for  fhape 

Of  fome  deform'd  baboon,  or  ape, 
Than  I  was  at  the  hideous  iffue  of  my  brains. 
1  tore  my  paper,  ftabb'd  my  pen, 
And  fwore  I  'd  never  write  again, 
Refolv'd  to  be  a  doating  fool  no  more. 
But  when  my  reckoning  1  began  to  make,     *\ 
1  found  too  long  1  'd  flcpt,  and  was  too  late  f 
awake;  [fakeT 

I  found  m'  ungrateful  Mufe,  for  whofe  talte  j 
1  did  myfelf  undo, 
Had  robb'd  me  of  my  deareft  ftore, 
My  precious  time,  my  friends,  and  reputation  too; 
Aqd  left  me  helplefs,  friendlcfs,  very  proud,  and 
poor. 

vn. 

Reafon,  which  in  bafe  bonds  my  folly  had  en- 
1  ftraight  to  council  call'd  ;        [thrall'd, 
Like  fome  old  faithful  friend,  whom  long  ago 
I  had  cafhier'd,  to  pleafe  my  flattering  fair. 
To  me  with  readinefs  he  did  repair, 
Exprefs'd  much  tender  chetrfulnefs,  to  find 
Experience  had  reftor'd  him  to  my  mind ; 
And  loyally  did  to  me  fhcw, 
How  much  himfelf  he  did  abufe, 
Who  credited  a  flattering,  falfe,  deftrmftive,  trea.- 

cherous  Mufe. 

I  afk'd  the  caufes  why.    He  faid, 
'Twas  never  kn:>wn  a  Mufe  e'er  ftaid 
When  Fortune  fled;  for  Fortune  is  a  bawd 
To  all  the  Nine  that  on  ParnafTus  dwell, 
Where  thofe  ib  fam'd  delightful  fountains  fwell 
Of  poetry,  which  there  does  ever  flow  ; 

And  where  wit's  lufty,  {billing  god 
Keeps  his  choice  feraglio. 

So  whilft  our  fortune  fmiles,  our  thoughts  afpire, 
Pleafure  and  fame's  our  bufinefs,  and  delire, 

Then,  too,  if  we  find  ~) 

A  promptnds  in  the  mind,  > 

The  Mufe  is  always  ready,  always  kind.          3 

But  if  th'  old  harlot,  Fortune,  once  denies      "^ 

Her  favour,  all  ourpkai'ure  and  rich  fancy  dies,  f 

And  then  th'  young,  flippery  jilt,  tne  Mufe  tool" 

iiom  us  fljs.s.  3, 

VIII. 

To  the  whole  tale  I  gave  attention  due ; 
And  as  right  feurch  into  mylelf  I  made, 
I  found  all  he  hr.d  f '.id 
Wai  very  lioueft,  very  true. 
O  how  1  hugg'dmy  welcome  friend  ? 
And  much  my  Mule  I  could  aot  difconuuei'd : 
For  I  ne'er  liv'd  in  Fortune's  grace,    ~\ 
She,  always  turu'd  her  back,  and  fled  from  mcf 

apace,  Li 

Apd  never  once  vouchfaf 'J  tolctme  fee  her  face.  JK, 
Then,  to  confirm  me  more, 
F  i  iiij 
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He  drew  the  veil  of  Uotage  from  my  eyes :     ~\ 

See  here,  my  ion,  (faid  he)  the  valued  prize:  / 

Thy  fulfome  Mufc  behold,  be  happy,  and  be  f 

wife.  3 

I  look'd,  and  faw  the  rampant,  tawdry  quean, 

With  a  more  horrid  train 
Than  ever  yet  to  fatire  lent  a  tale, 

Or  haunted  Chloris  in  the  mall. 
The  firft  was  he  who  flunk  of  that  rank  verfe 

In  which  he  wrote  his  Sodom  Farce  ; 
A  wretch  whom  old  difeafes  did  fo  bite,         ~) 
Thar  he  wr*it  bawdry  fure  in  fpite,     > 
To  ruin  and  difgrace  it  quite.  •  J 

Philofophers  of  old  did  fo  exprefs 
Their  art,  and  (hew'd  it  in  their  naftinefs. 

Next  him  appeared  that  blundering  fot, 
Who  a  late  Stffion  of  the  Poets  wrote 
Nature  has  mark'd  him  for  a  heavy  fool ; 

By 's  fiat  broad  face  you'll  know  the  owl. 
The  other  birds  have  hooted  him  from  light ; 
Much  buffe'ting  has  made  him  love  the  night, 

And  only  in  the  dark  he  fkrays ; 
Still  wretch  enough  to  live;  with  worfe  fools 

fpends  his  days, 
And  for  oM  fhoes  an'd  fcraps  repeats  dull 

plays. 
The  next  there  followed,  to  make  up  the 

throng, 

Lord  Lampoon  and  Monfieur  Song, 
"Who  fought  her  love,  and  prormVdfor'c, 
To  make  her  famous  at  the  court. 
The  city  poet  too  was  there, 
In  a  black  fattin  cap  and  his  own  hair,       [nour 
And  begg'd  that  he  might  have  the  ho- 
To  beget  a  pageant  oh  her 
For  the  city's  next  lord  mayor. 
Her  favours  (he  to  none  deny'd : 
They  took  her  all  by  turns  afide. 
Till  at  the  laft  up  in  the  rear  there  came   "> 
The  Poets'  fcandal,  and  the  Mules'  fliame,/ 
A  beaft  of  monftrous  guife,  and  LiSei  was  I 
his  name.  3 

But  let  me  paufe,  for  'twill  a(k  time  to  tell 
'How  he  wa»  born,  how  bred  and  where,  and 
where  he  now  does  dwell. 

M. 

He  paus'd,  and  thus  renew'd  his  tale. 
Down  in  an  obfcure  vale,  [rife, 

Tvlidft  fog$  and  fens,  where  mifts  and  vapours 
Where  never  fun  wat»  feen  by  eyes, 
Under  a  defert  wood,  [bred, 

Which  no  man  own,  but  all  wild  beads  were 
And  kept  their  horrid  dens,  by  prey  farforag'd  fed, 

An  ill  pil'd  cottage  flood, 
Built  of  men's  bones  flaughter'd  in  civil  war, 
By  magic  art  brought  thither  from  afar, 

There  liv'd  a  widow'd  witch, 
That  u«'d  to  mumble  curfes  eve  and  morn, 

Like  one  whom  wants  and  care  had  worn; 
Meagre  her  looks,  and  funk  her  eyes, 
Yet  mifchiefs  ftudy'd,  difcords  did  devifc. 
Sh'  appeared  humble,  but  it  was  her  pride  : 
Slow  in  her  fpeech,  in  femblance  fan&ify'd. 
Still  when  Ihe  fpoke  fhe  meant  another  way ; 
And  when  ihe  curs'dj  Ihc  fecm'd  to  pray 


Met  hellifh  charms  had  all  a  holy  dr. fs,         j 

And  bore  the  name  of  godlinefs, 
All  her  familiars  feem'd  the  fons  of  Peace,     j 

Houefl  habits  they  all  wore, 

In  outward  (hew  moft  lamb-like  and  divine: 

But  inward  of  all  vices  they  had  (lore, 

Greedy  as  wolves,  and  fenfual  too  as  fwine. 

Like  her,  the  facred  fcriptures  they  had  all  Ly 

heart, 

Moft  eafily  could  quote,  and  turn  to  any  part, 
Backward  repeat  it  all,  as  witches  their  prayers  do , 
And,  for  their  turn,  interpret  backward  too. 
Idolatry  with  her  was  held  impure, 
Becaufe,  befides  herfelf,  no  idol  (he  'd  endure. 
Though  not  to  paint,  flie  'd  arts  to  ch?nge 

the  face, 

And  alter  it  in  heavenly  fafhion. 
Lewd  whining  fhc  defin'd  a  mark  of  grace, 
And  fpaking  ugly  faces  was  mortificarion. 

Her  late  dead  pander  was  of  well  known  fame, 
Old  Prefjayter  Rebellion  was  his  name : 
She  a  fworn  foe  to  king,  his  peace,  and  law?, 
So  will  be  ever,  and  was  call'd  (bkfs  us !)  tte 
good  old  caufe. 

x. 

A  time  there  was  (a  fad  one  too) 
When  all  things  wore  the  face  of  woi, 
When  many  horrors  rag'd  in  this  our  land, 
And  a  deftroying  angel  was  fent  down, 
To  fcourge  the  pride  of  this  rebellious  town. 
He  came,  and  o'er  ail  Britain  ftretch'd  his  cci- 

quering  hand : 
Tijl  in  th'  untrodden  ftreets  unwholfome  grifs 

Grew  of  great  ftalk,  its  colour  grofc, 
'  And  melancholic  poifonous  green  ; 
Like  th.ofe  coarfe  fickly  weeds  on  an  old  dung}  11 

feen, 

Where  fome  murrain-murder'd  hog, 
Poifori'd  cat,  or  flrangled  dog, 
In  rottenntfs  had  long  unbury'd  laid, 

And  the  cold  foil  produ&ive  made. 
Birds  of  ill  omen  hover'd  in  the  air, 
Arid  by  their  cries  bade  us  for  graves  prepare 
And,  as  our  deftiny  they  feem'd  t'  unfold, 
Dropt  dead  of  the  fame  fate  they  had  foretol. 
That  dire  commiilion  ended,  down  there  cam< 
Another  angel  with  a  fword  of  flame  : 

Ddblation  foon  he  made, 
And  our  new  Sodom  low  in  aflies  laid. 
Difira&ions  and  oUftrufts  then  did  amongft  us  rife, 

When,  in  her  pious-  old  difguifc, 
This  witch,  with  all  her  mifchief-making  train 

Began  to  fliew  herfelf  again.  [all ; 

The  fons  of  Old  Rebellion  ftraight  (he  fummon'd 

Straight  they  were  ready  at  her  call : 
Once  more  th'  old  bait  before  their  eyes  fhe-\ 
caft,  / 

That  and  her  love  they  long'd  to  tafie;  T  ~ 
And  to  her  luft  (he  drew  them  all  at  laft.       J 
So  Reuben  (we  may  read  of  heretofore) 
Was  led  aftray,  and  had  pollutions  with  his  fa-    j 
ther's  whore. 

XI. 

The  better  to  conceal  her  lewd  intent 
In  fafety  from  obfcrving  eyes, 
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Th'  old  ftrumpet  did  herfelf  difguife 
In  comely  weeds,  and  to  the  city  went, 
Affected  truth,  much  modefty  and  grace, 
And  (like  a  worn  out  fuburb  trull)  paft  there  for 
anew  face. 

Thither  all  her  lovers  flock'd, 
And  there  for  her  fupport  Ihe  found 
A  wight,  of  whom  Fame's  trumpet  much  docs 

found, 

With  all  ingredients  for  his  bufinefs  ftock'd, 
Not  unlike  him  whofe  ftory  has  a  place 
In  th'  annals  of  Sir  Hudibraa. 
Of  all  her  biifincfslie  took  care, 
And  every  knave  or  foul  that  to  her  did  repair 

Had  by  him  admittance  there. 
By  his  contrivance  to  her  did  refort 
All  who  had  been  difgufted  at  the  court. 

Thofe  whofe  ambition  had  been  croft, 
Or  by  ill  manners  had  preferments  loft, 
Were  thofe  on  whom  fhe  practis'd  moft  her 

charms, 

Lay  neareft  to  her  heart,  and  ofteneft  in  her  arms. 
Intereft  in  every  faction,  every  feet,  fhe  fought ; 
And  to  her  lure,  flattering  their    hopes,   fhe 

brought 

All  thofe  who  ufe  religion  for  a  fafhion. 
All  fuch  as  practife  forms,  and  take  great  pains 

To  make  their  godlincfs  their  gains, 
And  thrive  by  the  diftractions  of  a  nation, 
She  by  her  art  infnar'd,  and  fetter'd  in  her  chains. 
Through  her  the  Atheift  hop'd  to  purchafe  to 
leration, 
The  rebel  power  the  beggar'd  fpendthrift  lands, 

Out  of  the  king's  or  bilhop's  hands. 
Nay,  to  her  fide  at  laft  fhe  drew  in  all  the  rude, 
Ungovernable,  headlong  multitude  : 
Promis'd  ftrange  liberties,  and  fure  redrefs 
Of  never-felt,  unheard-of  grievances  : 
Pamper'd  their  follies,  and  indulg'd  their  hopes, 
With  May-day  routs,  November  fquibs,  and  burn 
ing  pafteboard  popes. 

XII. 

With  her  in  common  luft  did  mingle  all  the  crew, 

Till  at  the  laft  fhe  pregnant  grew, 
And  from  her  womb,  in  little  time,  brought 
forth 

This  monftrous,  and  detefted  birth. 
Of  children  born  with  teeth  we've  heard, 
And  fome  like  comets  with  a  beard ; 
Which  fcem'd  to  be  forerunners  of  dire  change : 

But  never  hitherto  was  feen, 
Born  from  a  Wapping  drab,  or  Shoreditch  quean, 
A  form  like  this,  fo  hideous  and  fo  ftrange. 
To  help  whofe  mother  in  her  pains,  there  came 

Many  a  well-known  dame. 
The  bawd  Hypocrify  was  there, 
And  madam  Impudence  the  fair  : 
Dame  Scandal  with  her  fquinting  eyes, 
That  loves  to  fet  good  neighbours  at  debate, 
And  raife  commotions  in  a  jealous  ftate, 
Was  there,  and  Malice,  queen  of  far  fpread  lies, 
With  all  their  train  of  frauds  and  forgeries. 
'  But  midwife  Mutiny,  that  bufy  drab, 

That's  always  talking,  always  loud, 
Was  me  that  firft  took  up  the  babe, 


And  of  the  office  moft  was  proud. 
Behold  its  head  of  horrid  form  appears : 
To  fpite  the  pillory,  it  had  no  ears. 
When  ftraight  the  bawd  cry'd  out,  'twas  furely 

To  the  bleft  family  of  Pryn.  [kin 

But  Scandal  offer'd  to  depofe  her  word, 

Or  oath,  the  father  was  a  lord. 

The  nofe  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 

Broad,  and  fnouty,  like  a  pig  ;     [dig ; 
Which  fhew'd  he  would  in  dunghills  love  to 
Lov'd  to  caft  {linking  fatires  up  in  ill-pil'd  rhymes, 
And  live  by  the  corruptions  of  unhappy  times. 

XIII. 

They  promis'd  all  by  turns  to  take  him, 

And  a  hopeful  youth  to  make  him. 
To  nurfe  he  ftraight  was  Cent 
To  a  fifter-witch,  though  of  another  fort, 
One  who  profeft  no  good,  nor  any  meant : 
All  day  fhe  praclis'd  charms,  by  night  fhe  hardly 

flept, 

Yet  in  the  outcafts  of  a  northern  fa&ious  town, 
A  little  fmoaky  manfion  of  her  own, 
Where  her  familiars  to  her  did  refort, 

A  cell  fhe  kept. 
Hell  fhe  ador'd,  and  Satan  was  her  god  ; 

And  many  an  ugly  loaihfome  toad 
Crawl'd  round  her  walls,  and  croak'd. 
Under  her  roof  all  difmal,  black,  and  fmok'd, 
Harbour 'd  beetles,  and  unwholfomc  bats, 

Sprawling  nefts  of  little  cats ; 
All  which  were  imps  fhe  cherifh'd  with  her  blood, 

To  make  her  fpells  fucceed  and  good. 
Still  at  her  flirivel'd  beafts  they  hung,  whene'er 
mankind  fhe  curft,  [nurft. 

And  with  thefe  fofter-brethren  was  our  monfter 
In  little  time  the  hell-bred  brat 

Grew  plump  and  fat, 
Without  his  leading  firings  could  walk, 
And  (as  the  forcerefs  taught  him)  talk. 
At  feven  years  old  he  went  to  fchool, 
Where  firft  he  grew  a  foe  to  rule. 
Never  would  he  learn  as  taught, 
But  ftill  new  ways  affected,  and  new  method* 
Not  that  he  wanted  parts          [fought. 
T*  improve  in  letters,  and  proceed  in  arts; 

But,  as  negligent  as  fly, 
Of  all  perverfenefs  brutifhly  was  full, 
(By  nature  idle)  lov'd  to  fhift  and  lie, 

And  was  obftinately  dull. 
Till,  fpite  of  Nature,  through  great  pains,  the  fot 
(And  th'  influence  of  th'  ill  genius  of  our  land) 
At  laft  in  part  began  to  underftand. 
Some  infight  in  the  Latin  tongue  he  got ; 
Could  fmatter  pretty  well,  and  write  too  a  plain 
hand. 

For  which  his  guardians  all  think  fit, 
In  compliment  to  his  moft  hopeful  wit, 

He  fhould  be  fent  to  learn  the  laws, 
And  out  of  the  good  old  to  raife  a  damn'd  new 
caufe. 

XIV. 

In  which  the  better  to  improve  his  mind, 

As  by  Nature  he  was  bent  [find, 

To  fearch  in  hidden  paths,  and  things  long  bury 'd 
A  wr«tch's  converle  much  he  did  frequent : 
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One  who  this  world,  as  that  did  him,  difown'd, 
And  in  an  unfrequented  corner,  where 
Nothing  was  pleafant,  hardly  healthful  found, 

He  led  his  hated  life. 
Needy,  and  cv'n  of  neccffaries  bare, 
No  fervant  had  he,  children,  friend,  or  wife  : 
But  of  a  little  remnant,  got  by  fraud, 
/For  all  ill  turns  he  lov'd,  all  good  detefted,  and 

believ'dno  God) 

Thrice  in  a  week  he  chang'd  a  hoarded  groat,"^ 

With  which  of  beggarsfcrapshe bought.  / 

Then  from  a  neighbouring  fountain  water  f 

got,  J 

Not  to  be  clean,  but  flake  his  thirft. 
He  never  bleft  himlelf,  and  all  things  elfe  he  curft. 
The  cell  in  which  he  (though  but  leldomH 
flept, 

Lay  like  a  den,  uncleans'd,  unfwept :  f 

And  there  thofe  jewels  which  he  lov'd  he  j 

kept;  J 

Old  worn  out  ftatutes,  and  records 
Of  common  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  lords. 
But  bound  up  by  themfelves  with  care  were  laid 
All  the  a&s,  refoivee,  and  orders,  made 
By  the  old  long  Rump-parliament, 
•    Through  all  the  changes  of  its  government  : 
From  which  with  readinefs  he  could  debate  "} 
Concerning  matters  of  the  ftate,  ( 

AU  down  from  goodly  forty-one  to  horrid  forty- f 
eight.  J 

xv. 

His  friendihip  much  our  monfter  fought 
By  inftinft,  and  by  inclination  too  : 
So  without  much  ado 
They  were  together  brought. 
To  him  obedience  Libel  fworc,  a:id  by  him  was 

he  taught. 
He  learn'd  of  him  all  goodnefs  to  deteft ; 

To  be  afham'd  of  no  difgrace ; 
In  all  things  but  obedience  to  be  beaft  ; 
To  hide  a  coward's  heart,  and  ihew  a  hardy  face. 
He  taught  him  to  call  government  a  clog, 

But  to  bear  beatings  like  a  dog  : 
T'  have  no  religion,  honefty,  or  fenfe, 
But  to  profefs  them  all  for  a  pretence. 

Fraught  with  thefe  morals,  he  began 
To  complete  him  more  for  man  : 
Diftinguifh'd  to  him  in  an  hour 
'Twixt  legiflative  and  judicial  power ; 
How  to  frame  a  commonwealth, 
And  democracy,  by  ftealth ; 
To  palliate  it  at  firft,  and  cry,  ~\ 

'Twas  but  a  well  mixt  monarchy,        > 
And  trealbn/z/wj  populi ;  j 

Into  rebellion  to  divide  the  nation, 
By  fair  committees  of  aflbciation  ; 

How  by  a  lawful  means  to  bring 
In  arms  againft  himfelf  the  king, 
With  a  diflinguifhing  old  trick, 
'Twixt  perfons  natuial  and  politic; 

How  to  make  faithful  fervants  traitors, 

Thorough-pac'd  rebels  legislators, 
And  at  laft  troopers  adjutators. 
Thus  well  infor.Ti'd,  and  furnilh'd  with  enough 
Of  fuch  like  wordy,  canting  ftuff, 


Our  blade  fet  forth,  and  quickly  grew 
A  leader  in  a  factious  crew. 
Where'er  he  came,  'twas  he  firft  filcnce  broke, 
And  fwcll'd  with  every  word  he  fpokc, 
By  which  becoming  faucy  grace, 
He  gain'd  authority  and  place  : 
By  many  for  preferments  was  thought  fit, 
For  talking  treaibn  without  fear  or  wit ; 

For  opening  failings  in  the  ftate  ;         S 

For  loving  noify  and  unfound  debate,  ( 

And  wearing  of  a  myllical  green  ribband  in  C 

his  hat.  J) 

XVI. 

Thus,  like  Alcides  in  his  Lion's  flcin, 

He  very  dreadful  grew, 
But,  like  that  Hercules  when  Love  crept  in, 

And  th'  hero  ro  his  diftaff  drew, 
His  foes  that  found  him  faw  he  was  but  man : 
So  when  my  faithlefs  Clio  by  her  fnare 
Had  brought  him  to  her  arms,  and  I  furpris'd. 

hi  it;  rhcre, 

At  once  to  hate  and  fcorn  him  I  began  ; 
To  fee  how  foolifhly  (he  *d  d'reft, 
And  for  diverfion  trick'd  the  beaft. 
He  was  poetry  all  o'er, 
On  every  fie?,  behind,  before  :  N 
About  him  nothing  could  I  fee 
But  party-colour'd  poetry. 
Painter's  advices,  litanies, 
Ballads,  and  all  the  fpurious  excefs 

Of  ills  that  malice  could  devife, 
Or  ever  fwarm'd  from  a  licentious  prefs, 

Hung  round  about  him  like  a  fp' ell : 
And  in  his  own  hand  too  was  writ, 
That  worthy  piece  of  modern  wit, 
The  country's  late  appeal. 

But  from  fuch  ills  when  will  our  wretched  ftate 
Be  freed?  and  who  (hall  cruih  this  ferpent'she'ad? 
'Tis  laid  we  may  in  ancient  legends  read 
Of  a  huge  dragon  fent  by  fate 
To  lay  a  finful  kingdom  wafte  :          *) 
So  through  it  all  he  rang'd,  devouring  as  he  paft,  > 
And  each'  day  with  a  virgin  broke  his  faft:  j 
Till  wretched  matrons  curft  their  womb, 
So  hardly  was  their  lofs  endur'd  : 
The  lovers  ail  defpair'd,    and  fought  their 
tombs  [cur'd. 

In  the  fame  monfter's  jaws,  and  of  their  pains  were 
Till,  like  our  monfter  too,  and  with  the  fame 
Curft  ends,  to  the  metropolis  he  came  : 
His  cruelties  renew'd  again, 
And  every  day  a  maid  was  flain. 
The  curfe  through  every  family  had  paft, 

When  to  the  facrifice  at  (aft 
Th'  unhappy  monarch's  only  child  muftbow: 
A  royal  daughter  needs  muft  iuffer  then,  a  royal 
brother  now. 

xvn. 
On  him  this  dragon  Libel  needs  will  prey ; 

Ori  him  has  caiT: 
His  fordid  venom,  and  profan'd 
With  fpurious  verfc  his  ipotlcfs  fame, 
Which  {hall  for  ever  ftutid 
Unblemifh'd,  and  to  ages  laft, 
When  all  his  foes  lie  buried  in  thtir  fhame. 
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ElfJe  tell  me  why  (fome  prophet  that  is  wife) 

Heaven  took  1'uch  care 
To  make  him  every  thing  that's  rare, 
Dear  to  the  heart,  defirous  to  the  eyes. 
Why  do  all  good  men  blefs  him  as  he  goes  ? 
Why  at  his  prefence  fhrink  his  foes  ? 
Why  do  the  brave  all  ftrive  his  honour  to  defend  ? 
Why  through  the  world  is  he  diftinguifli'd  moll 

By  titles,  which  but  few  can  boaft, 
A  moft  ju.ft  mufter,  and  a  faithful  friend  ? 
One  who  never  yet  did  wrong 
To  high  or  low,  to  old  or  young  ? 
Of  him  what  orphan  can  complain  ? 

Gf  him  what  widow  make  her  moan  ? 
But  fuch-as  wifh  him  here  again, 
And  raifs  his  goodnefs  now  he's  gone. 
If  this  be  (as  I  am  fure  'tis)  true  ; 
Then  pr'ythee,  prophet,  tell  me  too, 
Why  lives  he  in  the  world's  efteem, 
£!ot  one  man's  foe  ?  and  then  why  are  not  all 
men  friends  with  him  ? 

XVIII. 

Whene'er  his  life  wiis  fet  at  flake 

For  his  ungrateful  country's  fake, 
What  dangers  or  what  labours  did  they  ever  fhun  ? 

Or  what  wonders  has  not  done  ? 
Watchful  all  night,  and  bufy  all  the  day, 
(Spreading  his  fleet  in  fight   of  Holland's 

fhore) 

Triumphantly  ye  faw  his  flags  and  dreamers  play. 
Then  did  the  Englifh  lion  mar, 
Whilft  the  Belgian  couchant  lay. 
Big  with  the  thoughts  of  conqueft  and  renown, 

Of  Britain's  honour,  and  his  own, 
To  them  he  like  a  threatening  comet  fhin'd, 
Rough  as  the  fea,  and  furious  as  the  wind  ; 
But  conftant  as  the  liars  that  never  move, 
Or  as  women  would  have  love. 
The  trembling  genius  of  their  flate 
Look'd  out,  and  ftraight  fhrunk  back  his 

head, 

To  fee  our  daring  banners  fpread  : 
Whilft  in  their  harbours  they  "1 

Like  batten'd  monfters  weltering  lay;  / 
The  winds,  when  our's  th'  ad  kifs'd  fcorn'd  with  f 
their  flags  to  play ;  j 

But  drooping  like  their  captains'  hearts, 
Each  pendant,  every  ftreamer  hung  : 
The  feamen  feem'd  t'  have  loft  their  arts  : 
Their  fhips  at  anchor  now,  of  which  w'  had  heard 

them  boaft, 
With  ill  furl'd  fails  and  rattling  loofe,  by  every 

billow  toft, 
u        Lay  like  neglected  harps,  untun'd,  unftrung  ; 

Till  at  the  laft,  provok'd  with  fhame, 
Forth  from  their  dens  the  baited  fuxes  came  ; 
Foxes  in  council,  and  in  fight  too  grave; 
Seldom  true,  and  now  not  brave  : 
They  blufter'd  out  the  day  with  fhew  of  fight, 
And  ran  away  in  the  good-natur'd  night. 


A  bloody  battle  next  was  fought, 
And  then  in  triumph  home  a  welcome  fleet 

brought, 
With  fpoils  cf  vifiory  and  glpry  fraugh 


t,        I 

:et  lief 

t.        J 


To  him  then  every  heart  was  open,  down 
From  the  great  man  to  the  clown ; 
In  him  rejoic'd,  to  him  inclin'd; 
And  as  his  health  round  the  glad  board  did  pafsr 
Each  honeft  fellow  cry'd,  Fill  full  my  glafs ; 

And  fhew'd  the  fulnefs  of  his  mind. 
No  difcontented  vermin  of  ill  times 

Durft  then  affront  him  but  in  fhew  ; 
Nor  Libel  dafh  him  with  his  dirty  rhymes; 
Nor  may  he  live  in  peace  that  does  it  now. 

And  whofe  heart  would  not  wifh  fo  too, 

That  had  but  feen 
When  his  tumultuous  mifled  foes 

Againft  him  rofe. 
With  what  heroic  grace 
He  chofe  the  weight  of  wrong  to  undergo  ! 
No  tempeft  on  his  brow,  unaker'd  in  his  face, 
True  witnefs  of  the  innocence  within. 
But,  when  the  jneffcngers  did  mandates  bring 
For  his  retreat  to  foreign  land, 
Since  fent  from  the  relenting  hand 
Of  the  moft  loving  brother,  kindeft  king  ; 
If  in  his  heart  regret  did  rife, 
It  never  fcap'd  his  tongue  or  eyes; 
With  fteady  virtue  'twas  allay'd, 
And  like  a  mighty  conqueror  he  obey'd. 

xx. 

It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  day, 
Sad  as  the  bufinefs,  fullen  too 
As  proud  men,  when  in  vain  they  woo, 
Or  foldiers  cheated  of  their  pay. 
The  Court,  where  pleafures  us'd  to  flovr, 
Became  the  fcene  of  mourning  and  of  woe  : 

Defolate  was  every  room, 

Where  men  for  news  and  bufinefs  us'd  to  come  : 
With  folded  arms  and  downcaft  eyes  men  walk'd 
In  corners,  and  with  caution  talk'd. 
All  things  prepar'd,  the  hour  drew  near 
When  he  muft  part :  his  laft  fhort  time  was  fpent 
In  leaving  bleffings  on  his  children  dear  : 
To  them  with  eager  hafte  and  love  he  went ; 

The  eldeft  firft  embrac'd, 
As  new-born  day  in  beauty  bright, 
But  fad  in  mind  as  deepeft  night :  [paft, 
What  tendereft  hearts  could  fay,  betwixt  them, 

Till  grief  too  clofe  upon  them  crept ; 
So  fighing  he  withdrew,  fhe  turn'd  away  and  wept. 
Much  of  the  father  in  his  breaft  did  rife, 

When  on  the  next  he  fix'd  his  eyes, 
A  tender  infant  in  the  nurfe's  arms, 

Full  of  kind  play,  and  pretty  charms  : 
And  as  to  give  the  farewell  kifs  he  near  it  drew, 
About  his  manly  neck  two  little  arms  it  threw; 
SrmTd  in  his  eyes,  as  if  it  begg'd  his  ftuy, 

And  look'd  kind  tiling*  it  could  not  fay. 

XXI. 

But  the  great  pomp  of  grief  was  yet  to  come. 

Th'  appointed  time  was  almoft  pall, 
Th*  impatient  tides  knock'd  at  the  ihcre,  and  bid, 

him  hafte 

To  feek  a  foreign  home  ; 
The  fummons  he  rcfolv'd  t'obcy, 
Difdaining  of  his  fuffi ringb  to  complain, 

Though  every  frcp  fccmM  trod  with  pain ; 
So  forth  he  came,  at^Bded  on  his  way 
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By  a  fad  lamenting  throng, 
That  bleft  him,  and  about  him  hung. 
A  weight  his  generous  heart  could  hardly  bear; 

But  for  the  comfort  that  was  near, 
His  beauteous  Mate,  the  fountain  of  his  joys, 

That  fed  his  foul  with  love ; 
The  cordial  that  can  mortal  pain*  remove, 
To  which  all  worldly  bleflings  elfe  are  toys. 
I  faw  them  ready  for  departure  ftaiid ; 
Juft  when  approach'd  the  Monarch 

land, 

And   took   the  charming  Mourner 
T*  exprefs  all  nobleft  offices  he  ftrove, 
Of  royal  goodnefs,  and  a  brother's  love* 

Then  down  to  the  fhore  fide, 
Where  to  convey  them  did  two  royal  barges  ride, 
With  folemn  pace  they  pafs'd, 
And  there  fo  tenderly  embrac'd. 
All  griev'd  by  fympathy  to  fee  them  part, 
And  their  kind  jjains  touch'd  each  by-ilander's 

heart. 

Then  hand  in  hand  £he  pity'd  pair 
TurhM  round  to  face  their  fate ; 
She  ev-'n  amidft  afflictions  fair, 
He,  though  oppreft,  ftill  great. 
Into  th*  expecting  boat  with  haftc  they  went, 
Where,  as  the  troubled  Fair-one  to  the  fhore  iome 

withes  fent 

For  that  dear  pledge  (h'ad  left  behind, 
And  as  her  paflion  grew  too  mighty  for  her  mind, 
She  of  fome  tears  her  eyes  beguil'd, 
Which,  as  upon  her  cheek  they  lay, 
The  happy  hero  kifs'd  away, 
And,  as  (he  wept,  blufh'd  with  difdain,  and  fmil'd. 
Strait   forth   they  launch    into    the    high-fwoln 

Thames ; 

The  well-ftruck  oars  lave  up  the  yielding  ftreams. 
All  hVd  their  longing  eyes,  and  wifhing  flood, 
Till  they  were  got  into  the  wider  flood ; 
Till  leflen'd  out  of  fight,  and  leen  no  more, 
Then  figh'd,  and  turn'd  into  the  hated  fhore. 


PHAEDRA  TO  HIPPOLYTUS. 

TRANSLATED  OUT  OF  OVID. 

Ikt  Argument, 

Toefeus,  the  fon  of  ^Egeus,  having  flain  the  Mi 
notaur,  promifed  to  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos  and  Pafiphae,  for  the  affiftance  which 
fhe  gave  him,  to  carry  her  home  with  him,  and 
make  her  his  wife  ;  fo  together  with  her  fifter 
Phaedra  they  went  on  board  and  failed  to  Chios, 
where  being  warned  by  Bacchus,  he  left  Ari 
adne,  and  married  her  fifter  Phaedra,  who  after 
wards,  in  Thefeus  her  hufband's  abfence,  fell 
in  love  with  Hippolytus  her  fon-in-law,  who 
had  vow'd  celibacy,  and  was  a  hunter  ;  where 
fore,  fmce  (he  could  not  conveniently  otherwifc, 
ihe  chofe  by  this  epiftle  to  give  him  an  account 
of  h$r  paflion. 

IF  thou'rt  unkind  I  ne'er  fhall  health  enjoy, 
Vet  ttiach  I  wifh  to  thee,  my  lovely  boy ; 


Read  this,  and  reading  how  my  funl  is  feiz'd, 
Rather  than  not,  be  with  my  ruin  pleas'd  : 
Thus  fecrets  fafe  to  fartheft  fhores  may  move ; 
By  letters  foes  converfe,  and  learn  to  love. 
Thrice  my  fad  tale,  as  I  to  tell  it  try'd, 
Upon  my  faultering  tongue  abortive  dy'd ; 
Long  Shame  prevail'd,  nor  could  be  couquer'd 

quite, 

But  what  I  blufh'd  to  fpeak,Love  made  me  write. 
'Tis  dangerous  to  refift  the  power  of  Love, 
The  gods  obey  him,  and  he's  king  above  ; 
He  clear'd  the  doubts  that  did  my  mind  confound, 
And  promis'd  me  to  bring  thee  hither  bound  : 
Oh  may  he  come,  and  in  that  breaft  of  thine 
Fix  a  kind  dart,  and  make  it  flame  like  mine  ! 
Yet  of  my  wedlock  vows  I'lHofe  no  care, 
Search  back  through  all  my  fame,  thou'lt  find  it 

fair. 

But  Love  long  breeding  to  worft  pain  does  turn ; 
Outward  nnharm'd,  within,  within  \  burn  ! 
As  the  young  bull  or  courfer  yet  untam'd, 
When   yok'd   or   bridled   firft,  are   pinch'd  and 

maim'd  ; 

So  my  unpra&is'd  heart  in  love  can  find 
No  reft,  th'  unwonted  weight  fo  toils  my  mind  : 
When  young,    Love's    pangs  by  arts  we  may 

remove, 

But  in  our  riper  years  with  rage  we  love. 
To  thee  I  yield  then  all  my  dear  renown, 
And  pr'ythee  let's  together  be  undone.  [rofe, 

Who  would  not  pluck  the  new-blown  blufhing 
Or  the  ripe  fruit  that  courts  him  as  it  grows  ? 
But  if  my  virtue  hitherto  has  gain'd 
Efteem  for  fpotlefs,  fhall  it  now  be  ftain'd  ? 
Oh,  in  thy  love  I  fhall  no  hazard  run  ; 
*Tis  not  a  fin,  but  when  'tis  coarfely  done. 
And  now  fhould  Juno  leave  her  Jove  to  me, 
I'd  quit  that  Jove,  Hippolytus,  for  thee  : 
Believe  me  too,  with  ftrange  defires  I  change, 
Amongft  wild  beafts  I  Jong  with  thee  to  range. 
To  thy  delights  and  Delia  I  incline, 
Make  her  my  goddefs  too,  becaufe  fhe's  thine  : 
1  long  to  know  the  woods»  to  drive  the  deer, 
And  o'er  the  mountain's  tops  my  hounds  to  cheer, 
Shaking  my  dart ;  then,  the  chafe  ended,  lie    [by? 
Stretch'd  on  the  grafs ;  and  would'ft  not  thou  be 
Oft  in  light  chariots  I  with  pleafure  ride, 
And  love  myfelf  the  furious  fteeds  to  guide. 
Now  like  a  Bacchanal  more  wild  1  ftray, 
Or  old  Cybele's  priefb,  as  mad  as  they 
When  under  Ida's  hills  they  offerings  pay  ; 
Ev'n  mad  as  thofe  the  deities  of  night 
And  water,  Fauns  and  Dryads,  do  affright. 
But  ftill  eacK  little  interval  I  gain., 
Eafily  find  'tis  love  breeds  all  my  pain. 
Sure  on  our  race  Jove  like  a  fate  does  fall, 
And  Venus  will  have  tribute  of  us  all 
Jove  lov'd  Europa,  whence  my  father  came, 
And,  to  a  bull  transform'd,  enjoy'd  the  dame  : 
She,  like  my  mother,  languifh'd  to  obtain, 
And  fill'd  her  womb  with  fhame  as  well  as  pain. 
The  faithlefs  Thefeus  by  my  fitter's  aid 
The  monfter  flew,  and  a  fafe  conqueft  made : 
Now,  in  that  family  my  right  to  favc, 
I  am  at  lajl  on  the  fame  terms  a  Have  : 
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'Twa«  fatal  to  my  lifter  and  to  me, 
She  lov'd  thy  father,  but  my  choice  was  thee. 
Let  monuments  of  triumph  then  be  ihown 
For  two  unhappy  nymphs  by  you  undone. 
When  firft  our  vows  were  to  Eleufis  paid, 
"Would  I  had  in  a  Cretan  grave  been  laid ; 
*Twas  there  thou  didft  a  perfect  conqueft  gain, 
Whilft  love's  fierce  fever  rag'd  in  every  vein  : 
White  was  thy  robe,  a  garland  deck'd  thy  head, 
A  modeft  blufh  thy  comely  face  o'erfpread  : 
That  face,  which  may  be  terrible  in  arms, 
But  graceful  feem'd  to  me,  and  full  of  charms  : 
.  I  love  the  man  whofe  fafhion's  leaft  his  care, 
And  hate  my  fex's  coxcombs  fine  and  fair ; 
For  whilfl  thus  plain  thy  carelefs  locks  let  fly, 
Th*  unpolifh'd  form  is  beauty  in  my  eye. 
If  thou  but  ride,  or  fhake  the  trembling  dart, 
1  fix  my  eyes,  and  wonder  at  thy  art : 
To  fee  thee  poife  the  javelin  moves  delight, 
And  all  thou  doft  is  lovely  in  my  fight  : 
But  to  the  wood*  thy  cruelty  refign, 
Nor  treat  it  with  fo  poor  a  life  as  mine. 
Muft  cold  Diana  be  ador'd  alone, 
Muft  fhe  have  all  thy  vows,  and  Venus  none  ? 
That  pleafure  palls,  if  'tis  enjoy'd  too  long ; 
Love  makes  the  weary  firm,  the  feeble  ftrong. 
For  Cynthia's  fake  unbend  and  cafe  thy  bow, 
Elfe  to  thy  arm  'twill  weak  and  ufelefs  grow. 
Famous  was  Cephalus  in  wood  and  plain, 
And  by  him  many  a  boar  and  pard  was  flain, 
Yet  to  Aurora's  love  he  did  incline, 
Who  wifely  left  old  aj>e  for  youth  like  thine. 
Under  the  ipreading  (hades  her  amorous  boy, 
The  fair  Adonis,  Venus  could  enjoy ; 
Atalanta's  love  too  Meleager  fought, 
And  to  her  tribute  paid  of  all  he  caught : 
Be  thou  and  I  the  next  bleft  fylvan  pair ; 
Where  love's  a  ftranger,  woods  but  deferts  are. 
With   thee,  through   dangerous  ways   unknown 

before, 

I'll  rove,  and  fearlefe  free  the  dreadful  boar. 
Between  two  fe*s  a  littie  ifthmus  lies, 
Where  on  each  fide  the  beating  billows  rife, 
There  in  Tiazena  I  thy  love  will  meet, 
More  bleft  and  pleas'd  than  in  my  native  Crete.    , 
As  we  could  wifh,  old  Thefeus  is  away 
At  rheffaly,  where  always  let  him  flay 
With  his  Perithoiis,  whom  well  I  fee 
Preferr'd  above  Hippolytus  or  me. 
Nor  has  he  only  thus  expreft  his  hate  ; 
We  both  have  luffer'd  wrongs  of  mighty  weight.: 
My  brother  firft  he  cruelly  did  flay,  > 

Then  from  my  fifter  falfly  ran  away,  > 

And  left  expos'd  to  every  beaft  a  pvy  :  j 

A  warlike  queen  to  thee  thy  being  gave, 
A  mother  worthy  of  a  fon  f<j  brave, 
From  cruel  Thefeus  yet  her  death  did  find, 
Nor,  though  fhe  gave  him  thee,  could  make  him 

kind. 

Unweddcd  too  he  murder'd  her  in  fpight, 
To  baftardize.  and  rob  thee  of  thy  right  : 
And  if,  to  wrong  thee  more,  two  fons  I've  brought, 
Believe  it  hi«,  and  none  of  Phaedra's  fault : 
Rathei ,  .1-ou  faireft  thing  the  earth  contains, 
I  wiih  at  firft  I'd  dy'd  of  mother's  paius. 


How  canft  thou  reverence  then  thy  father's  bed, 
From  which  hhnfelf  fo  abjectly  is  fled  ? 
The  thought  affrights  not  me,  but  me  inflames; 
Mother  and  fon  are  notions,  very  names 
<i)f  worn-out  piety,  in  fafnion  then 
When  old  dull  Saturn  rul'd  the  race  of  men  ; 
But  braver  Jove  taught  plcalurc  was  no  fin,, 
And  with  his  fifter  did  himfelf  begin. 
Nearnefs  of  blood  and  kindred  heft  we  prove, 
When  we  exprefs  it  in  the  clofeft  love. 
Nor  need  we  fear  our  fault  fhould  be  reveal'd ; 
'Twill  under  near  relation  be  conceal'd,      [crown 
And  all  who  hear  our  loves,   with  praife  fhall 
A  mother's  kindnefs  to  a  grateful  fon. 
No  need  at  midnight  in  the  dark  to  ftray, 
T'  unlock  the  gates,  and  cry,  My  love,  this  way '. 
No  bufy  fpies  our  pleafures  to  betray. 
But  in  one  houfe,  as  heretofore,  we'll  live  ; 
In  public,  kiffes  take  ;  in  public,  give  : 
Though  in  my  bed  thou'rt  feen,  'twill  gain  applaufe 
From  all,  whilft  none  have  fenfe  to  guefs  the  caufe : 
Only  make  hafte,  and  let  this  league  be  fign'd ; 
So  may  my  tyrant  Love  to  thee  be  kind, 
For  this  I  am  a  humble  fuppliant  grown ; 
Now  where  are  all  my  boafts  of  greatnefs  gone  ? 
I  fwore  I  ne'er  would  yield,  refolv'd  to  fight, 
Deceiv'd  by  Love,  that's  felddm  in  the  right ; 
Now  on  my  own  I  crawl  to  clafp  thy  knees ; 
What's  decent  no  true  lover  cares  or  fees  : 
Shame,  like  a  beaten  foldier,  leaves  the  place, 
But  beauty's  bluihes  ftill  are  in  my  face. 
Forgive  this  fond  confeffion  which  I  make, 
And  then  fome  pity  on  my  fwfferings  take. 
What  though  'midft  feas  my  father's  empire  lies; 
Though  my  great  grandfire  thunder  from  the  Ikies ; 
What  though  my  father's  fire  in  beams  dreft  gay 
Drives  round  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day ; 
Their  honour  all  in  me  to  Love's  a  flave, 
Then,  though  thou  wilt  not  me,  their  honour  fave. 
Jove's  famous  ifland,  Crete,  in  dower  I'll  bring, 
And  there  fhall  my  Hippolytus  be  king  : 
For  Venus'  fake  then  hear  and  grant  my  prayer, 
So  may'il  thou  never  love  a  fcornful  fair  ; 
In  fields  fo  may  Diana  gnce  thee  ftill, 
And  every  wood  afford  thee  game  to  kill ; 
So  may  the  Mountain  Gods  and  Satyrs  all 
Be  kind,  fo  may  the  boar  before  thee  fall; 
S"  may  the  Warer-nymphs  in  heat  of  day, 
Though  thou  their  fcx  defpifc,  thy  thirft  allay. 
Millions  of  tears  to  thele  my  prayers  I  join,       ~\ 
Which  as  thou  read'ft  with  thofe  dear  eyes  off 
thine,  [mine.r 

Think  that  thou  fec'ft  the  ftreams  that  flow  from  J 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  DUKE  *. 

MY  much  lov'd  friend,  when  thou  art  from  my 

eyes, 

How  do  I  loathe  the  day,  and  light  dcfpife ! 
Night,  kinder  night's  the  much  more  welcome 

gueft, 
For  though  it  bring  fmall  cafe,  it  hides  at  leaft  ; 

#  3ce  the  Anfwcr,  in  "  Duke's  Poem*.'* 
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Or  if  e'er  {lumbers  and  my  eyes  agree,  [thee. 
'Tis  when  they're  crown'd  with  pleating  dreams  of 
Laft  night  mcthought  (heaven  make  the  next  as 

kind! 

Free  as  firft  innocence,  and  unconfin'd 
As  our  firft  parents  in  their  Eden  were* 
Ere  yet  condemn'd  to  eat  their  bread  with  care ; 
We  two  together  wander 'd  through  a  grove,     T 
*T\vas  green  beneath  us,  and  all  (hade  above, 
Mild  as  our  friendship,  fpringing  as  our  love ;    j 
Hundreds  of  cheerful  birds  fill'd  every  tree, 
And  fung  their  joyful  fongs  of  liberty  ; 
While  through  the  gladfome  choir  well  pleas'd  we 

walk'd, 

And  of  our  prefent  valued  ftatc  thus  talk'd  : 
How  happy  are  we  in  this  fweet  retreat  ? 
Thus  humbly  blefi",  who'd  labour  to  be  great  ? 
Who  for  preferments  at  a  court  would  wait, 
"Where  every  gudgeon's  nibbling  at  the  bait  ? 
What  fifh  of  fenfe  would  on  that  (hallow  lie, 
Amongft  the  little  ftarving  wriggling  fry, 
That  throng  and  crowd  each  other  for  a  tafte 
Of  the  deceitful,  painted,  pnifon'd  pafte  ; 
When  the  wide  river  he  behind  him  fees, 
Where  he  may  launch  to  liberty  and  eafe  ? 
No  cares  or  bufinefs  here  difturb  our  hours, 
While,  underneath  thefe  fhady  peaceful  bowers, 
In  cool  delight  and  innocence  we  flray, 
And  midft  a  thoufand  pleafures  \vafte  the  day  ; 
Sometimes  upon  a  river's  bank  we  lie, 
Where  Ikimming  fwallows  o'er  the  furface  fly, 
Juft  as  the  fun,  declining  with  his  beams, 
Kiffes  and  gently  warms  the  gliding  ftreams; 
Amidft  whofe  current  rifing  fifh.es  play, 
And  roll  in  wanton  liberty  away. 
Perhaps  hard  by  there  grows  a  little  bufh, 
On  which  the  linnet,  nightingale,  and  thrufh, 
Nightly  their  folemn  orgies  meeting  keep, 
And  fing  their  vefpers  e'er  they  go  to  fleep  : 
There  we  two  lie,  between  us  may  he's  fpread 
Some  nooks,  few  underftand,  though  many  read. 
Sometimes  we  Virgil's  facrcd  leaves  turn  o'er, 
Still  wondering,  and  ftill  finding  caufe  for  more. 
Hmv  Juno's  rage  did  good  ./Eneas  vex, 
Then  how  he  had  revenge  upon  her  frx 
In  Dido's  ftate,  whom  bravely  he  enjoy'd, 
And  quitted  her  as  bravely  too  when  cloy'd ; 
He  knew  the  fatal  clanger  of  her  charms* 
And  Icorn'd  to  melt  his  virtue  in  her  arms. 
Next  Nifus  and  Kuryalus  we  admire, 
Their  gentle  frier.dfhip,  and  their  piartial  fire  ; 
We  praife  their  valour,  'cai:fe  yet  match'd  by  none, 
And  love  their  friendfhip,  fo  much  like  our  own. 
But  when  to  give  our  minds  a  feaft  indeed, 
Horace,  btfr.  known  andlov'd  by  thec,  we  read, 
Who  can  our  tranfports,  or  our  longings  tell, 
To  tafte  of  pifafurfs  prais'd  by  him  lb  well  ? 
\Virh  thought!  of  love  and  wine  by  him  we're  fir'd, 
Two  things  in  fweet  retirement  much  dcfir'd  : 
A  generous  bottle  ai.d  a  lovtlbrne  flic, 
Are  th'only  joys  in  nature  next  to  thce  : 
To  which  retiring  quietly  at  ni<;ht, 
It"  (as  that  only  can)  tp  add  dclighr, 
When  to  our  little  cottage  we  repair, 
We  find  a  friend  or  two,  we'd  \viih  for  there, 


Dear  Beverly,'kind  as4  parting  lovers  tears, 
Adderly,  honeft  as  the  fword  he  wears, 
Wilfon,  profeffing  friendfliip  yet  a  friend, 
Of  Short,  beyond  what  numbers  can  commend, 
Finch,  full  of  kindnefs,  generous  as  his  blood, 
Watchful  to  do,  to  modeft  merit,  good  ; 
Who  have  forfook  the  vile  tumultuous  town, 
And  for  a  tafte  of  life  to  us  come  down  ; 
With  eager  arms,  how  clofely  we  embrace  ! 
What  joys  in  every  heart*  and  every  face ! 
The  moderate  table's  quickly  cover'd  o'er, 
With  choiceft  meats  at  leaft,  though  not  with  ftore : 
Of  bottles  next  fucceeds  a  goodly  train, 
Full  of  what  cheers  the  heart,  and  fires  the  brain  : 
Each  waited  on  by  a  bright  virgin  glafs, 
Clean,  found,  and  (hining  like  its  drinker's  lafs. 
Then  down  we  fit,  while  every  genius  tries 
T'  improve,  till  he  deferves  his  facrifice  : 
No  fancy  hour  prefumes  to  ftint  delight,      [night 
We  laugh,  love,  drink,  and  when  that's  done  'ti 
Wellwarm'd  and  pleas'd,  as  we  think  fit  we'll  part 
Each  takes  th'  obedient  treafure  of  his  heart, 
And  leads  her  willing  to  his  filent  bed, 
Where  no  vexatious  cares  come  near  his  head, 
But  every  fenfe  with  perfect  pleafare's  fed  ; 
Till  in  full  joy  diffolv'd,  each  falls  afleep 
With  twining  limbs,  that  ftill  love's  pofture  keep 
At  dawn  of  morning  to  renew  delight, 
So  quiet  craving  Love,  till  the  next  night : 
Then  we  the  drowfy  cells  of  deep  forfake, 
And  to  our  books  our  earlieft  vifit  make  ; 
Or  elfe  our  thoughts  to  their  attendance  call^ 
And  there,  methinks,  Fancy  fits  queen  of  all ; 
While  the  poor  under-faculties  refort, 
And  to  her  fickle  majefty  make  court ; 
The  underftanding  firft  comes,  plainly  clad, 
But  ufefully;  no  entrance  to  be  had. 
Next  conies  the  will,  that  bully  of  the  mind, 
Follies  wait  on  him  ifi  a  troop  behind ; 
He  meets  reception  from  the  antic  queen, 
Who  thinks  her  majefty's  moft  honour'd,  whenj 
Attended  by  thofe  fine-dreft  gentlemen. 
Reafon,  the  honeft  counfellor,  this  knows, 
And  into  court  with  refolute  virtue  goes  ; 
Lets  Fancy  fee  her  loofe  irregular  fway, 
Then  how  the  flattering  follies  fneak  away  ! 
This  image,  when  it  came,  too  fiercely  (hook 
My  brain,  which  irs  foft  quiet  ftraight  forfook; 
When  waking  as  I  caft  my  eyes  around, 
Nothing  but  old  Jdath'd  vanities  I  found ; 
No  grove,  no  freedom,  and,  what's  worfe  to  me^ 
No  friend ;  for  I  have  none  compar'd  with  thee. 
Soon  then  my  thoughts  with  their  old  tyrant  Card 
Wi're  fciz'd  ;  which  to  divert,  I  fram'd  this  prayer  : 
Gods!  life's  your  gift,  then  feafon't  with  iuch 

That  what  yc  meant  a  blcffing  prove  no  weight. 

Lot  me  to  the  remoteft  part  be  whirl'd, 

Of  this  your  play-thing  made  in  hafte,  the  world ; 

But  grant  me  quiet,  liberty,  and  peace, 

By  day  what's  needful,  and  at  night  foft  eafe ; 

The  friend  I  truft  in,  and  the  fht  I  love, 

Then  fix  me  ;  and  if  e'er  I  wifh  remove, 

Make  me  a*  great  (that's  wretched)  as  ye  can, 

Set  me  ir.  power,  the  woefuU'ft  Hate  of  man  ? 


P  O  E  M  6. 


To  be  by  fools  rhiflcd,  to  knaves  a  prey, 
But  make  life  what  I  aik,  or  tak't  away. 
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TO  MR.  CREECH, 

UPON   HIS 

TRANSLATION  OF  LUCRETIUS. 

Sra,  when  your  book  the  fifft  time  came  abroad, 
1  muft  conftfs  I  ftood  amaz'd  and  aw'd  ; 
For,  as  to  fome  good-nature  I  pretend, 
,1  fear'd  to  read,  led  I  fhould  not  commend. 
Lucretius  EngHfh'd  !   'twas  a  work  might  fhake 
The  power  of  Englifli  verfe  to  undertake. 
This  all  men  thought ;  but  you  are  born,  we  find, 
T'  outdo  the  expectations  of  mankind  ; 
Since  you've  fo  well  the  noble  tafk  perform'd, 
Envy's  appeas'd,  and  prejudice  difarm'd  : 
For  when  the  rich  original  we  perufe, 
And  by  it  try  the  metal  you  produce, 
Though  there  indeed  the  purefl  ore  we  find, 
Yet  ftill  in  you  it  ibmething  feems  refin'd : 
Thus  when  the  great  Lucretius  gives  a  loofe, 
And  lafhes  to  her  fpeed  his  fiery  Mufe  ; 
Still  with  him  you  maintain  an  equal  pace, 
And  bear  full  ftretch  upon  him  all  the  race  ; 
But  when  in  rugged  way  we  find  him  rein 
His  verfe,  and  not  fo  fmooth  a  ftroke  maintain  ; 
There  the  advantage  he  receives  is  found, 
By  you  taught  temper,  and  to  choofe  his  ground. 
Next,  his  philofophy  you've  fo  expreft 
In  genuine  terms,  fo  plain,  yet  neatly  dreft, 
Thofe  murderers  that  now  mingle  it  all  day       T 
In  fchools,  may  learn  from  you  the  eafy  way       > 
To  let  us  know  what  they  would  mean  and  fay  :  j 
If  Ariftotle's  friends  will  fhew  the  grace 
To  wave  for  once  that  ftatute  in  their  cafe. 
Go  on  then,  Sir,  and  fince  you  could  afpire, 
And  reach  this  height,  aim  yet  at  laurels  higher  : 
Secure  yrc-<it  injured  Maro  from  the  wrong 
He  unredcem'd  has  labour'd  with  fo  long 
In  Holbourn  rhyme,  and,  left  the  book  fhould-) 
fail,  / 

Expos'd  with  pictures  to  promote  the  fale  :         f 
So  tapfters  fet  out  figns,  for  muddy  ale.  j 

You're  o/»ly  able  to  retrieve  his  doom, 
And  make  him  here  as  fam'd  as  once  at  Rome : 
For  lure,  when  Julius  firft  this  ifle  fubdued, 
Your  anceftors  then  mixt  with  Roman  blood  j    \ 
Some  near  ally'd  to  that  whence  Ovid  came, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  thofe  three  fons  of  Fame ; 
Since  to  their  memory  it  is  fo  true, 
And  fhews  their  poetry  fo  much  in  you. 
Go  on  in  pity  to  this  wretched  ifle, 
Which  ignorant  pnetafters  do  defile 
"With  loufy  madrigals  for  lyric  verfe  ; 
Inftead  of  comedy  with  nafty  farce. 
Would  Plautus,  Terence  e'er,  have  been  fo  lewd 
T'  h.ivc  dreft  Jack-pudding  up  to  catch  the  crowd  ? 
|  Or  Sophocles  five  tedious  a6ls  have  made,  ~) 

To  fhew  a  whining  fool  in  love  betray'd  > 

By  fome  fdlfe  friend  or  fiippery  chambermaid,   j 
Then,  e'er  he  hangs  himfelt,  bemoans  his  fall 
In  a  dull  ipeech>  and  that  fine  language  call  ? 


No,  fince  we  live  in  fiicH  a  fulfome  age,      [fiage< 
When  fionfenfe  loads  the  prefs,  and  chokes  the 
When  blockheads  will  claim  wit  in  nature's  fpight, 
And  every  dunce,  that  ftarves,  prefumes  to  write' 
Exert  yourfelf,  defend  the  Mufe's  caufe, 
Proclaim  their  right,  and  to  maintain  their  laws 
Make  the  dead  ancients  fpeak  the  Britifh  tongue  • 
That  fo  each  chattering  daw,  who  aims  at  foiig, 
In  his  own  mother  tongue  may  humbly  read 
What  engines  yet  are  wanting  in  his  head 
To  make  him  eqr.al  to  the  mighty  dead, 
For  of  all  Nature's  works  we  moft  fliould  fcorn 
The  thing  who  thinks  himfelf  a  poet  born, 
Unbred,  untaught,  he  rhymes,  yet  hardly  fpdls, 
And  fenfclefsly,  as  fquirrels  jangle  bells. 
Such  things,  Sir,  here  abound  ;  may  therefore  yoa 
Be  ever  to  your  friends,  the  Mufes,  true  ! 
May  our  defects  be  by  your  powers  fupply'd 
Till,  as  our  envy  now,  you  grow  our  pride  ; 
Till  by  your  pen  reftor'd,  in  triumph  borne? 
The  raajcfty  of  poetry  return ! 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN  UPONT 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  DUKE  OF  YORK, 
Coming  to  the  Theatre,  Friday,  April  21,  1 68 3. 

WHEN  too  much  plenty,  luxury,  and  eafe,. 
Had  furfeited  this  ifle  to  a  difeafe  ; 
When  noifome  blains  did  its  be  ft  parts  o'erfpread, 
And  on  the  reft  their  dire  infection  filed ; 
Otir  great  Phyfician,  who  the  nature  knew          ") 
Of  the  diftemper,  and  from  whence  it  grew,       C 
Fix'd,  for  three  kingdoms'  quiet,  Sir,  on  you  :      j 
He  caft  his  fearchiiig  eyes  oyer  all  the  frame, 
And  finding  whence  before  one  ficknefscame, 
How  once  before  our  mifchiefs  fofter'd  were, 
Knew  well  your  virtM-e,  and  apply'd  you  there: 
Where  fo  your  goudnefs,  fo  your  juftice  fway'd, 
You  but  appear'd,  and  the  wild  plague  wa-s.ftay'd. 

When,  from  the  filthy  dunghill-faclion  bred]  ~) 
New-form'd  rebellion  durft  rear  up  its  head,  v 
Anfwer  me  all :  Who  ilruck  the  monfter  dead  ?> 

See,  fee,  the  injur'd  .prince,  and  blef-s  hi*  name, 
Think  on  the  martyr  from  whole  loins  he  came; 
Think  on  the  blood  was  Ihed  for  you  before, 
And  curfe  the  parricides  that  thirft  for  more. 
His  foes  are  yours,  then  of  their  wiles  beware  : 
Lay,  lay  him  in  your  heart*,  ard  guard  him  th^r.". 
Where  let  his  wrongs  your  zeal  for  him  improve; 
He  wears  a  fword  will  juilify  your  Jove. 
With  blood  ilili  ready  for  your  good  t'  expend, 
And  has  a  heart  that  ne'er  forgot  his  friend. 

His  duteous  loyalty  before  you  lay, 
And  learn  of  him,  unmurmuring  to  obey. 
Think  what  he  'ai  borne,  your  quiet  to  reftorr  ; 
Repenr  your  madnefs,  ami  rebel  no  more. 

No  more  let  Boutefeus  hope  to  Itad  peutions, 
Scriveners  to  be  treafurers ;  pedlars,  polit: 
N*r  every  fuol,  wholb  wife  has  tript  at  ccurt, 
Pluck  u^>  a  Jpint,  ai:d  turn  rebel  for't» 
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In  lands  where  cuckolds  multiply  like  ours, 
What  prince  can  be  too  jealous  of  their  powers, 
Or  can  too  often  think  himfelf  alarm'd  ? 
They're  mal-contents  that  every  where  go  arm'd  : 
And  when  the  horned  herd's  together  got, 
Nothing  portends  a  commonwealth  like  that. 

Caft,  caft  your  idols  off,  your  gods  of  wood, 
Ere  yet  Philiftines  fatten  with  your  blood  : 
Renounce  your  priefts  of  Baal  with  amen  faces,    , 
Your  Wapping  feafts,  and  your  Mile-end  high 
places. 

Nail  all  your  medals  on  the  gallows  poft, 
In  recompence  th*  original  was  loft  : 
At  thefe,  illuftrious  repentance  pay, 
In  his  kind  hands  your  humble  offerings  lay  : 
Let  royal  pardon  be  by  him  implor'd, 
Th'  atoning  brother  of  your  anger'd  lord  : 
He  only  brings  a  medicine  fit  t'  affuage 
A  people's  folly,  and  rouz'd  monarch's  rage. 
An  infant  prince,  yet  labouring  in  the  womb,    ") 
Fated  with  wondrous  happinefs  to  come,  > 

He  goes  to  fetch  the  mighty  bleffings  home  :      j 
Send  all  your  wifhes  with  him,  let  the  air  "*) 

With  gentle  breezes  waft  it  fafely  there, 
The  feas,  like  what  they'll  carry,  calm  and  fair  :  J 
Let  the  illuftrious  mbther  touch  our  land 
Mildly,  as  hereafter  may  her  fon  command ; 
While  our  glad  monarch  welcomes  her  to  fhore, 
With  kind  affurance  fhe  fhail  part  no  more. 

Be  the  majeftic  babe  then  fmiling  born, 
And  all  good  figns  of  fate  his  birth  adorn, 
So  live  and  grow,  a  conftant  pledge  to  ftand 
Of  Caefar's  love  to  an  obedient  land. 


SPOKEN  TO 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

ON   HER 

RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND, 

IN  THE  TEAR  l682. 

Axt  -you,  who  this  day's  jubilee  attend, 

And  every  loyal  Mufe's  loyal  friend, 

That  come  to  treat  your  longing  wifhes  here, 

Turn  your  defiring  eyes,  and  feaft  them  there. 

Thus  falling  on  your  knees  with  me  implore, 

May  this  poor  land  ne'er  lofe  that  prefence  more ! 

But  if  there  any  in  this  circle  be, 

That  come  fo  curft  to  envy  what  they  fee, 

From  the  vain  fool  that  would  be  great  too  foon, 

To  the  dull  knave  that  writ  the  laft  lampoon  ! 

Let  fuch,  as  victims  to  that  beauty's  fame, 

Hang  their  vile  blafted  heads,  and  die  with  fhame. 

Our  mighty  blefllng  is  at  laft  return'd, 

The  joy  arriv'd  for  which  fo  long  we  mourn'd  : 

From  whom  our  prefent  peace  we  expect  encreas'd, 

And  all  our  future  generations  bleft. 

Time,  have  a  care  :  bring  fafe  the  hour  of  joy, 

When  fomc  bleft  tongue  proclaims  a  royal  boy  : 


And  when  *^is  born,  let  nature's  hand  be  ftrong 
Blefs  him  with  days  of  ftrength,  and  make  ' 

long  ; 

Till  charg'd  with  honours  we  behold  him  ftand,' 
Three  kingdoms  banners  waiting  his  command,  ] 
His  father's  conquering  fword  within  his  hand  : 
Then  th'  Englifli  lions  in  the. air  advance, 
And  with  them  roaring  mufic  to  the  dance, 
Carry  a'  Quo  Warranto  into  France. 
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TO 

MRS.BEHN'S  tf/7T  HEIRZSS,  168*. 

How  vain  have  prov'd  the  labours  of  the  ftagc, 

In  driving  to  reclaim  a  vicious  age  ! 

Poets  may  write,  the  mifchief  to  impeach ; 

You  care  as  little  what  the  poets  teach, 

As  you  regard  at  church  what  parfons  preach. 

But  where  fuch  follies  and  fuch  vices  reign, 

What  honeft  pen  nas  patience  to  refrain  ? 

At  church,  in  pews,  ye  moft  devoutly  more, 

And  here,  got  dulry  druuk,ye  come  to  roar; 

Ye  go  to  church,  to'  glout  and  ogle  there. 

And  come  to  meet  more  lewd  convenient  here : 

With  equal  zeal  ye  honour  either  plate,  "> 

And  run  fo  very  evenly  your  race, 

Y'  improve  in  wit  juft  as  ye  do  in  grace.  J 

It  muft  be  fo ;  fome  daemon  has  poffeft     ,  , 

Our  land,  and  we  have  never  fince  been  bleft. 

Y'  have  fecn  it  all,  and  heard  of  its  renown,       ") 

In  reverend  fhape  it  ftalk'd  about  th~e  town,        V 

Six  yeomen  tall  attending  on  its  frown.  > 

Sometimes,  with  humble  note  and  zealous  lore,1^ 

'Twpuld  }.  jy  the  apoftolic  function  o'er  : 

But  heaven  have  mercy  on  us  when  it  fwore  !   > 

Whene'er  it  fwore,  to  prove  the  oaths  were  true, 

Out  of  his  mouth  at  random  halters  flew 

R«und  fome  unwary  neck,  by  magic  thrown, 

Though  ftill  the  cunning  devil  fav'd  its  own  : , 

For  when  th'  enchantment  could  no  longer  laft,' 

The  fubtle  Pug,  moft  dcxtroufly  uncaft, 

Left  awful  form  for  one  more  ieeming  pious, 

And  in  a  moment  vary'd  to  defy  us  ; 

From  filkcn  dodlor,  home-fpun  Ananias  : 

Left  the  lewd  court,  and  did  in  city  fix, 

Where  ftill  by  its  old  arts  h  plays  new  tricks, 

And  fills  the  heads  of  fools  with  politics. 

This  daemon  lately  drew  in  many  a  gueft, 

To  part  with  zealous  guinea  for — nofcaft. 

Who,  but  the  moft  incorrigible  fops, 

For  ever  doom'd  in  difmal  cells,  cail'd  (hops, 

To  cheat  and  damn  themfelves  to  get  their  livings. 

Would  lay  fweet  money  out  in  fham  thankfgivings? 

Sham  plots  you  may  have  paid  for  o'er  and  o'er ; 

But  who  e'er  paid  for  a  fham  treat  before  ? 

Had  you  not  better  fent  your  offerings  all 

Hither  to  us,  than  Sequeftrators'  Hall  ? 

I  being  your  fteward,  juftice  had  been  done  ye ; 

I  could  have  entcrtain'd  you  worth  your  money. 
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IN  ftorms  when  clouds  the  moon  do  hide, 

And  no  kind  ftar«  the  pilot  guide, 

Shew  me  at  fea  the  boldeft  there, 

Who  does  not  wifli  for  quiet  here. 

For  quiet,  friend,  the  foldier  fights, 

Bears  weary  marches,  fieeplefs  nights, 

FOP  this  feeds  hard,  and  lodges  cold ; 

Which  can't  be  bought  with  hills  of  gold. 

Since  wealth  and  power  too  weak  we  find, 

To  quell  the  tumults  of  the  mind ; 

Or  from  the  monarch's  roofs  of  ftate 

Drive  thence  the  cares  that  round  him  wait 

Happy  the  man  with  little  bleft, 

Of  what  his  father  left  poffeft  ; 

No  bafe  defires  corrupt  his  head, 

No  fears  difturb  him  in  his  bed. 

What  then  in  life,  which  foon  mud  end, 

Can  all  our  vain  defigns  intend  ? 

From  more  to  more  why  fhould  we  run, 

When  none  his  tirefome  felf  can  fliun  ? 

For  baneful  care  will  ftill  prevail, 

And  overtake  us  under  fail, 

Twill  dodge  the  great  man's  train  behind, 

Out-run  the  roe,  out-fly  the  wind. 

If  then  thy  foul  rejoice  to-day, 

Drive  far  to-morrow's  cares  away. 

In  laughter  let  them  all  be  drown'd  : 

No  perfect  good  is  to  be  found. 

One  mortal  feels  Fate's  fudden  blow, 

Another's  lingering  death  comes  flow  • 

And  what  of  life  they  take  from  thee, 

The  god*  may  give  to  punifh  roe: 

Thy  portion  is  a  wealthy  ftock, 

A  fertile  glebe,  a  fruitful  flock, 

Horfes  and  chariots  for  thy  cafe, 

Rich  robes  to  deck  and  make  thee  pleafe. 

For  me,  a  little  cell  I  choofe, 

Fit  for  my  mind,  fit  for  my  Mufe, 

Which  foft  content  does  beft  adorn, 

Shunning  the  knaves  and  fools  I  fcorn. 
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But  furely  I  a  heaven  adore, 
Too  precious  to  be  fold  ; 

Can  Sylvia  fuch  a  coxcomb  prize, 
For  wealth,  and  not  defert; 

And  my  poor  fighs  and  tears  defpife  ? 
Alas !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

When,  like  fome  panting,  hovering  dove, 

1  for  my  blefs  contend, 
And  plead  the  caufe  of  eager  Jove, 

She  coldly  calls  me  friend. 
Alas !  Sylvia  !  thus  vain  you  ftrive 

To  act  a  healer's  part, 
'Twill  keep  but  lingering  pain  alive, 

Alas !  and  break  my  heart. 

When,  on  my  lonely,  penfive  bed 

I  lay  me  down  to  reft, 
In  hope  to  calm  my  raging  head, 

And  cool  my  burning  breaft, 
Her  cruelty  all  cafe  denies  : 

With  fome  fad  dream  I  ftart, 
All  drown'd  in  tears  I  find  my  eyes, 

And  breaking  feel  my  heart. 

Then  rifing,  through  the  path  I  rove, 

That  leads  me  where  Ihe  dwells, 
Where  to  the  fenfelefc  waves  my  love 

Its  mournful  ftory  tells : 
With  fighs  I  dew  and  kifs  the  door, 

Till  morning  bids  depart ; 
Then  vent  ten  thoufand  fighs  and  more  : 

Alas  !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

But,  Sylvia,  when  this  conqueft's  won, 

And  I  am  dead  and  cold, 
Renounce  the  cruel  deed  you've  done, 

Nor  glory  when  'tis  told  ; 
For  every  lovely  generous  maid 

Will  take  my  injur'd  part, 
And  curfe  thee,  Sylvia,  I'm  afraid, 

For  breaking  my  poor  heart. 


THE    COMPLAINT: 

A    SONG. 

To  a  Scotch    Tune. 

I  LOVE,  I  doat,  I  rave  with  pain, 

No  quiet's  in  my  mind, 
Though  ne'er  could  be  a  happier  fwain, 

Were  Sylvia  lefs  unkind, 
for  when,  as  long  her  chains  I've  worn, 

I  aflc  relief  from  fmart, 
She  only  gives  me  looks  of  fcorn  ; 

Alas  I  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

My  rivals,  rich  in  worldly  ftore, 
May  offer  heaps  of  gold. 
VI. 


PROLOGUE 

TO 

AT.  £££'$  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 
WHAT  think  ye  meant  wife  Providence,  when 

Poets  were  made  ?  I'd  tell  you,  if  I  durft, 
That  'twas  in  contradiction  to  heaven's  word, 
That  when  its  fpirit  o'er  the  waters  ftirr'd, 
When  it  faw  all,  and  faid  that  all  was  good, 
The  creature  poet  was  not  underftood  : 
For,  were  it  worth  the  pains  of  fix  long  days,    "J 
To  mould  retailers  of  dull  third  day  plays,         C 
That  ftarve  out  threefcore  years  in  hopes  ofC 
bays?  -J 

'Tis  plain  they  ne'er  were  of  the  firft  creation, 
But  came  by  mere  equivocal  generation  ? 
Like  rats  in  (hips,  without  coition  bred, 
As  hated  too  a$  they  arc,  and  unfed. 
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Nature  their  fpecies  fure  mud  needs  difown, 
Scarce  knowing  poets,  lefs  by  poets  known. 
Yet  this  poor  fhing,  fo  fcorn'd  and  let  at  nought, 
Ye  all  pretend  to,  and  would  fain  be  thought. 
Difabled  wafting  whore-mafter*  are  not 
Prouder  ro  own  the  brats  they  never  got, 
Than  fumbling,  itching  rhymers  of  the  town 
T*   adopr   Ibme  bafe-born  fong  that's  not  their 

own. 

Spite  of  his  ftate,  my  Lord  fometimes  defcends, 
To  pleafe  the  imporrunity  of  friends. 
The  dulleft  he,  thought  moft  for  bufinefs  fit, 
Will  venture  his  bought  place  to  aim  at  wit ; 
And  th'-ugh  he  finks  with  his  employs  of  ftate, 
Till  common  fenfe  forfake  him,  he'll  tranflate. 
The  Poet  and  the  Whore  alike  complains, 
Of  trading  quality,  that  Ipoil  their  gains  ;  ( 

The   lords    will   write,   and  ladies   will  have  I 

fwains  ! 

Therefore  all  you  who  have  rnale-iffue  born 
Under  the  ftarving  fign  of  Capricorn, 
Prevent  the  malice  of  their  ftars  in  time, 
And  warn  them  early  from  the  fin  of  rhyme  ' 
Tell   them  how   Spenfer   ftarv'd,    how   Cowley 

mourn'd, 

How  Butler's  faith  and  fervice  was  return'd ; 
And  if  fuch  warning  they  refufe  to  take, 
This  laft  experiment,  O  parents  make  ! 
With  hands  behind  them  fee  rh*  offender  ty'd, 
The  parish  whip  and  beadle  by  his  fide;       ', 
Then  lead  him  to  fame  ftall  that  does  erpofe 
The  authors  he  loves  moft ;  there  rub  his  nofe, 
Till,  like  a  fpaniel  lafh'd  to  know  command, 
He  by  the  due  correction  underftand, 
To  keep  his  brain  clean,  and  not  foul  the  land; 
Till  he  againft  his  nature  learn  to  ftrive, 
And  get  the  knack  of  dulnefs  how  to  thrive. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  PASTORAL 

ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  HIS  L.rfE  M/J£Srr. 

WHAT  horror's  this  that  dwells  upon  the  plain,' 
And  thus  difturbs  the  fhepherd's  peaceful  reign  ? 
A  difmal  found  breaks  through  the  yielding  air, 
Forewarning  us  fome  dreadful  ftorm  is  near. 
The  bleating  flocks  in  wild  confufion  ftray,        ^ 
The  early  larks  forfake  their  wandering  way,     j 
And  ceafe  to  welcome  in  the  new-born  day.       J 
Each  nymph  pofleft  with  a  diftra&ed  fear, 
Diforder'd  hangs  her  loofe  diflievel'd  hair. 
Difeafes  with  her  ftrong  convulfions  reign,         "J 
•*nd  deities,  not  known  before  to  pain, 
Are  now  with  apoplectic  feizures  {lain.  j 

Hence  flow  our  forrows,  hence  increafe  our  fears 
Each  humble  plant  does  drop  her  filver  tears. 
Ye  tender  lambs,  flray  not  fo  faft  away, 
To  weep  and  mourn  let  us  together  ftay ; 
O'er  all  the  univerfe  let  it  be  fpread, 
That  now  the  fhepherd  of  the  flock  is  dead. 
The  royal  Pan,  that  fhepherd  of  the  fheep,         "\ 
He,  who  to  leave  his  flock  did  dying  weep,         ^ 
Is  gone,  ah  gone !  ne'er  to  return  from  death's  ( 
eternal  fleep !  J 

Begin,  Damela,  let  thy  numbers  fly 
Aloft  where  the  foft  milky  way  does  lie  ; 
Mopfus,  who  Daphnis  to  the  ftars  did  fing, 
Shall  join  with  you,  and  thither  waft  our  king. 
Play  gently  on  your  reeds  a  mournful  ftrain, 
And  tell  in  notes,  through  all  th'  Arcadian  plain, 
The  royal  Pan,  the  fliepherd  of  the  fheep,          "1 
He,  who  to  leave  his  flock  did  dying  weep,        f 
Is  gone,  ah  gone  !  ne'er  to  return  from  death's  C 
,    eternal  fleep  !  J 
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Containing  his 


PROSPECT    OF    DEATH, 

EEASON, 


LAST    EPIPHANT, 
DIVINE    ATTRIBUTES, 
CRUELTY    AND    LUST. 


.  life. 


To  which  is  prefixed 
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I'd  be  concern'd  in  no  litigious  jar; 
Belov'd  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'er  afliflance  I  had  power  to  bring, 
7"  oblige  my  country,  or,  to  ferve  my  king, 
Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counfcl,  or  my  fword. — 
If  Heaven  a  date  of  many  years  would  give, 
Thus  I'd  in  pleafure,  eafe,  and  plenty  live.— 
And  when  committed  to  the  duft,  I'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropp'd  into  my  grave : 
Then  would  my  exit  fo  propitious  be, 
All  men  would  wifli  to  live  and  die  like  me. 
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JOHN  POMFRET  was  the  fon  of  the  Reverend   Mr.  Pomfret,  Re&or  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
•where  he  was  born  in  1677. 

He  was  SnftruAed  in  grammatical  learning  at  an  eminent  fchool  in  the  country  ;  from  whence  he 
jwas  fent  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ;  where,  as  appears  by  the  univerfity  regifter,  he  took  his 
iBachelor's  degree  in  1684,  and  his  Matter's  degree  in  1698. 

On  his  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  tvas  preferred  to  the  living  of  Maiden, 
in  Bedfordfhire. 

About  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  been  reproached  with  fanaticifm ;  an  afperfion  from  which  he 
is  fully  cleared  by  a  namelefs  friend,  in  a  narrative  prefixed  to  his  poems,  in  1714. 

About  1703,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Gompton,  Bifhop  of  London,  for  inftitution  to  a  living  of  confi- 
dcrable  value,  to  which  he  had  been  prefented  ;  bnt  was  retarded  for  fome  time  by  a  malicious  in 
terpretation  of  a  paflage  in  his  Choice. 

Aftd  as  I  near  approach'd  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I  *d  have  ho  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
While  I  did  for  a  better  ftate  prepare." 

Though  thefe  verfes  imply  no  more  than  his  preference  of  a  fingle  life  to  marriage,  it  was  infer 
red  from  the  parenthefis,  that  he  cohfidered  happincfs  as  more  likely  to  be  found  m  the  company  of 
i  miftrefs  than  of  a  wife. 

The  reproach  was  eafily  obliterated  ;  for  he  was  then  married  :  but  the  malic*  of  his  enemies  had 
a  very  fatal  confequence  ;  for  the  delay  occafioned  by  the  obftn:6lion  he  met  with,  conftrained  his 
attendance  in  London  ;  where  he  caught  the  fmall-pt  x,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  the  thirty- fixth 
pear  of  his  age. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  Pomfret ;  a  man  not  deftitute  either  of  erudition  or  genius,  and  who 
I'eems  to  have  fpent  his  life  in  innocence,  eafe,  and  tranquillity;  but  his  fituation  being  obfcure,and 
w  life  fhort  and  inactive,  there  are  few  incidents  recorded  concerning  him. 

The  finl  edition  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1699 ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  modeft  and 
tnfible  preface.  His  Remains,  confifting  of  Rtafon,  a  Satire,  and  Diet  Novi/tma,  a  Pindarit 
Ode,  were  inferted  in  the  edition  I?a4;  the  firft  from  a  copy  printed  in  1700,  and  the  other 
:rom  a  manufcript  in  the  pofieffmn  of  a  friend.  The  fubfequent  editions  have  been  numerous. 

The  poems  of  Pomfret  have  always  been  held  in  very  great  efteem  by  the  common  readers  of 
pot-try  ;  by  whom  the  merit  of  every  poetical  production  muft  ultimately  be  decided. 

V       Giij 
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When  tried  by  a  ftandard  that  reconciles  criticifm  with  common  fenfe.  Pomfret  has  fomethinj 
to  fear ;  but  the  decifion,  however  unfavourable  it  may  be,  will  not  diminifh  his  reputation  ;  for, 
though  he  has  little  vigour  of  thought,  or  energy  of  expreflion,  the  fubje&s  he  writes  upon  arc 
eminently  popular,  and  his  verfification  fufficiently  fmooth  and  mufical  for  that  numerous  clafc 
of  readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticifm,  feek  only  their  own  amufement. 

There  is  perhaps  no  compofition  in  our  language  that  has  been  oftener  perufed  than  his  Choiet, 
as  it  exhibits  a  f.yftem  of .  life .  adapted  to.  common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expect*. 
tions ;  fuch  a  ftate  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exclufion  of  intellectual  pleaiurea.fl 

"  In  his  other  poems,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  there  is  an  eafy  volubility  ;  the  pleafure  of  fmooth 
metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  opprcffed  with  ponderous,  or  entangled 
with  intricate  fentiment.  He  pleafes  many;  and  he  who  pleafes  many  muft  have  fome 
of  merit."  / 
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P   RE   FA    C  E. 


IT  will  be  to  little  purpofe,  the  Author  prefumes, 
to  oiler  any  reafons,  why  the  following  poems 
appear  in  public  ;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  whether  he 
gives  the  true  ;  and  if  he  does,  it  is  much  greater 
edds,  whether  the  gentle  reader  is  io  courteous  as 
to  believe  him.  He  could  teli  the  world,  accord 
ing  to  the  laudable  cufhom  of  prefaces,  rhat  it  was 
through  the  irrefiftible  importunity  of  fiiends,  or 
iume  excuie  of  ancient  renown,  that  he  ventured 
them  to  the  prefs ;  but  he  thought  k  much  better 
to  leave  every  man  to  guef«i  for  himfelf,  and  then 
he  would  be  lure  to  fatisly  himlelf ;  for,  let  what 
will  be  pretended,  people  arc  grown  fo  very  apt 
to  fancy  they  are  always  in  the  right,  that,  unlefs 
it  hit  their  humour,  it  is  immediately  condemned 
for  a  fham  and  hypocrily. 

In  fhort,  that  which  wants  an  excufe  for  being 
in  print,  ought  not  to  have  been  printed  at  all ; 
but  whether  the  enfuing  poems  delervc  to  (land 
in  that  clafs,  the  world  muft  have  leave  to  deter 
mine.  What  faults  the  true  judgment  of  the  Gen 
tleman  may  find  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  candour 
and  good  humour  will  eaflly  pardon ;  but  thole 
which  the  peevifhnefs  and  ill-nature  of  the  Critic 
may  difcover,  muft  expeA  to  be  unmercifully  uf- 
ed  :  Though,  methink.s  it  io  a  very  prepoftcrous 
pleafure,  to  fcratch  other  perfons  till  the  blood 
comes,  and  then  laugh  at,  and  ridicule  them. 

Some  perfons,  perhaps,  may  wonder  how  things 
of  this  nature  dare  come  into  the  world  without 
the  protection  of  fome  great  name,  as  they  call 


it,  and  a  fulfome  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  his  Grace, 
or  Right  Honourable  :  for,  if  a  Pcem  ftruts  out 
under  my  Lord's  patronage,  the  Author  imagines 
it  is  no  Icfs  than  fcandalum  magnatum  to  diflike  it; 
efpecially  if  he  thinks  fit  to  tell  the  world,  that 
this  fame  Lord  is  a  perfon  of  wonderful  wit  and 
underftanding,  a  notable  judge  of  poetry,  and  a  • 
very  confiderabie  poet  himfelf.  But  if  a  poem 
have  no  intrinilc  excellencies,  and  real  beauties, 
the  greattft  name  in  the  world  v. ill  never  induce 
a  man  of  fenfe  to  approve  it ;  and  if  it  has  them, 
Tom  Piper's  is  as  good  as  my  Lord  Duke's;  the 
only  difference  is,  Tom  claps  half  an  ounce  of 
Inuffinto  the  poet's  hand,  and  his  Grace  twenty 
guinea? ;  for,  indeed,  there  lies  the  llrength  of  a 
great  name,  and  the  greateft  protection  an  author 
can  receive  from  it. 

To  pleafe  every  one,  would  be  a  new  thing ; 
and  to  write  fo  as  t<  pleafe  nobody  would  be  as 
new  :  for  even  Quarks  and  Withers  have  their 
admirers.  The  Author  is  not  fo  fond  of  fame, 
to  defire  it  from  the  injudicious  Many ;  nor  of  fo 
mortified  a  temper,  not  to  wifh  it  from  the  dif- 
cer-;ing  Few.  It  is  not  the  multitude  of  applaules, 
but  the  good  fenfe  of  the  applauders,  which  efta- 
blifhes  a  valuable  reputation ;  and  if  a  Rymer 
or  a  Congreve  fay  it  is  well,  he  will  not  be  at  all 
folicitous  how  great  the  majority  be  to  the  con-* 
trary, 

London,   1699. 
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THE    CHOICE. 


T?  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give, 
That  I  might  choofe  my  method  how  to  live ; 
And  all  thofe  hours  propitious  Fate  ihould  lend, 
In  blifsful  eafe  and  faticfa<ftion  fpend ; 

Near  fome  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  feat, 
Btlilt  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rifing  ground  it  ftood ; 
On  this  fide  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  fhould  within  no  other  things  contain, 
But  xvhat  are  ufeful,  neceffary,  plain  : 
Methinks  'tis  naufeous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 
The  needlefs  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden,  grateful  to  the  eye; 
And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by  : 
On  whofe  delicious  bank*  a  ftately  row 
Of  fhady  times,  or  fycamores,  fhould  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  filent  ftudy  plac'd, 
Shruld  be  with  all  the  nobleft  authors  grac'd  : 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whofe  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit,  and  folid  learning,  fhines  ; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too, 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  foft  paffion  knew  : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 
In  which  ftrong  art  with  ftronger  nature  joins, 
Muft  grant  his  fancy  does  the  beft  excel ; 
His  thoughts  fo  tender,  and  exprefs'd  f<>  well : 
\Vith  all  thofe  moderns,  men  of  fleady  fenfe, 
Eftecm'd  for  learning,  and  for  eloquence. 
In  fome  of  thefe,  as  fancy  fhould  advife, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercife  : 
F«>r  fure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content, 
Than  thofe  in  pleafing,  ufeful  ftudies  fpent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  eftate, 
That  I  might  live  genteely,  but  not  great : 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  fpc/id ; 
A  little  more,  fomctimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  fhould  the  fons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune,  they  fhould  tafte  df  mane ; 
And  ail  that  obje&s  of  true  pity  were, 
Should  be  rclicv'd  with  what  my  wawts  could fpare ; 


For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given, 

Should  be  return'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

A  frugal  plenty  fhould  my  table  fpread  ; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  difhes  fpread  ; 

Enough  to  faristy,  and  fome-hing  more, 

To  feed  the  ftranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 

Creates  difeafes,  and  inflames  ihe  blood. 

But  what's  fufficient  to  make  nature  ftrong, 

And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 

Td  freely  take  ;  and,  as  1  did  poflefs, 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  blefs. 

I'd  have  a  little  vault,  but  always  ftor'd 
With  the  beft  wines  each  vintage  could  afford. 
Wine  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force, 
And  gives  a  plealant  flavour  to  dilcourfe  : 
By  making  all  our  iVirit*  debojjjifir, 
Throws  off  the  lees,  the  ft- clirimlt  ef  carr. 
But  as  the  greateft  Welling  heaven  lends 
May  be  debauch'd,  and  ferve  ignoble  ends  ; 
So,  but  too  oft,  the  grape's  relrefhing  juice 
Doe-  many  mifchievous  effects  produce. 
My  houfe  fhould  uo  fuch  rude  dilorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow  ; 
Nor  would  I  ufc  what  was  fo  kindly  given, 
To  the  difhonour  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
If  any  neighbour  came,  he  fhould  be  free, 
Us'd  wirh  refpedt,  and  not  uneafy  be, 
In  my  retreat,  or  to  himlielf  or  me. 
What  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reafon  gave, 
All  men  may,  with  impunity,  receive  : 
But   the    leaft   fwerving  from   iheir   rule's    too 

much ; 
For  what's  forbidden  us,  'tis  death  to  touch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet, 
And  all  my  joys  refin'd,  fincere,  and  great; 
I'd  choofe  two  friends,  whofe  company  would  be 
A  great  advance  to  my  felicity : 
Well-born,  of  humours  fuited  to  my  own, 
Difcreet,  and  men  as  well  as  books  have  known  : 
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Brave,  generous,  witty,  and  exactly  free 
From  loofe  behaviour,  or  formality  : 
Airy  and  prudent ;  merty,  but  not  light ; 
Quick  in  difcerning,  and  in  judging  right  : 
Secret  fhey  fhnuld  be,  faithful  to  their  truft  ; 
In  n-afoning  cool,  ftrong,  temperate,  and  juft  ; 
Obliging,  open,  without  huffing,  brave; 
Brifk  in  gay  talking,  and  in  fober,  grave  : 
Clofc  in  dif,>ute,  but  not  tenacious ;  try'd 
By  folid  reafon,  and  let  that  decide  : 
Not  prone  to  luft,  revenge,  or  envious  hate  ; 
Nor  bufy  medlers  with  intrigues  of  ftate  : 
Strangers  to  flander,  and  fworn  foes  to  fpite  ; 
Not  quarrelfomc,  but  ftout  enough  to  fight ; 
Loyal,  and  pious,  friends  to  Csefar ;  true 
As  dying  Martyrs,  to  their  Maker  too. 
In  their  focicty  I  could  not  mifs 
A  permanent,  fmcere,  fubftantial  blifs. 

Would  bounteous  Heaven  once  more  indulge,  I'd 

choofe 

{For  who  would  fo  much  fatisfa&ion  lofe, 
As  witty  nymphs,  in  converfation,  give) 
Near  fi,m*  obliging  mode-it  fair  to  live  : 
For  thero'i  that  fweetneis  in  a  female  mind, 
Which  in  a  man's  we  cannot  hope  to  find  ; 
That,  by  a  fecret,  but  a  powerful  art,  "j 

Winds  up  the  fpring  of  life,  and  does  impart      S 
JFrefh  vital  heat  to  the  tranfported  heart.  j 

I'd  have  her  reafon  all  her  paflloa  fway  : 
Eafy  in  company,  in  private  gay  : 
Coy  to  a  fop,  to*  the  deferving  free ; 
Still  conftant  to  herfelf,  and  juft  to  me. 
A  foul  fhe  fhould  have  for  great  actions  fit ; 
Prudence  and  wifdom  to  direct  her  wit : 
Courage  to  look  bold  danger  in  the  face  ; 
No  fear,  but  only  to  be  proud,  or  bafe ; 
Quick  to  advife,  by  an  emergence  preft, 
To  give  good  connfel,  or  to  take  the  beft. 
I'd  have  th'  exprefilon  of  her  thoughts  be  fuch, 
She  might  not  feem  referv.'d,  nor  talk  too  much  : 
That  fhews  a  want  of  judjfcnent,  and  of  ienfe  ; 
More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence. 
Her  conduct  regular,  her  mirth  refin'd  ; 
Civil  to  ftrangers,  to  her  neighbours  kind  : 
Averfe  to  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride; 
In  all  the  methods  of  deceit  untry'd  : 
So  faithful  to  her  friend,  and  good  to  all, 
No  cenfure  might  upon  her  actions  fall : 
Then  would  ev'n  envy  be  compell'd  to  fay, 
She  goes  the  leaft  of  womankind  aftray. 

To  this  fair  creature  I'd  fometimes  retire  ; 
Her  ccnverfation  would  new  joys  infpire  ; 
Give  life  an  edge  fo  keen,  no  furly  care  } 

'Would  venture  to  affault  my  foul,  or  dare, 
Jear  my  retreat,  to  hide  one  fecret  fnare.  J 

B't  fo  divine,  fo  noble  a  repaft 
I'o-feldom,  and  with  moderation,  tafte  : 
Fothigheft  cordials  all  their  virtue  lofe, 
By  *  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  ufe  ; 
Andvhat  would  cheer  the  fpirits  in  diftrefs, 
Ruinsour  health,  when  taken  to  excefs. 

I'd^e  concern'd  in  no  litigious  jar; 
Belov'c  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'<r  afiiftance  I  had  power  to  bring, 
•*   °bligt  my  country,  or  to  ferve  my  king1, 
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Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford 

My  tongue,  ray  pen,  my  counfel,  or  my  fword. 

Law  fuits  I'd  ihun,  with  as  much  ftudious  care, 

As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 

And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 

A  plague  to  him,  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 

I  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great, 

To  give  for  my  revenge  fo  dear  a  rate  : 

For  v.  hat  do  we  by  all  our  buftle  gain, 

But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  pain  ? 

If  Heaven  a  date  of  many  years  would  give, 
Thus  I'd  in  pleafure,  cafe,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  I  oear  approach'd  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
Whilft  I  did  for  a  better  ftate  prepare. 
Then  I'd  not  be  with  any  trouble  vex'd, 
Nor  have  the  evening  of  my  daysperplcx'J  ; 
But  by  a  filent  and  a  peaceful  death, 
Without  a  ligh,  reiign  my  aged  breath. 
And  when  committed  to  the  duft,  I'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropt  into  my  grave, 
Then  would  my  exit  fo  propitious  be, 
All  men  would  wifh  to  live  and  die  like  me. 


LOV£  TRIUMPHANT  OVER  REASON. 


THOUGH  gloomy  thoughts  difturb'd  my  anxious 

breaft 

All  the  long  night,  and  drove  away  my  reft; 
Juft  as  the  dawning  day  began  to  rife, 
A  grateful  flumber  clos'd  my  waking  eyes; 
But  active  fancy (to  ftrange  regions  flew, 
And  brought  furprifing  objects  to  my  view. 

Methought  I  walk'd  in  a  delightful  grove, 
The  foft  retreat  of  gods,  when  gods  make  love. 
Each  beauteous  object  my  charm'd  foul  amaz'd, 
And  I  on  each  with  equal  wonder  gaz'd; 
Nor  knew  which  moft  delighted  :  all  was  fine  t 
The  noble  product  of  fome  Power  Divine. 
But  as  1  travers'd  the  obliging  {hade, 
Which  myrtle,  jeffamine,  and  rofes,  made, 
[  faw  a  perfon  whofe  celeftial  face 
At  firft  declar'd  her  goddefs  of  the  place  t 
But  I  difcover'd,  when  approaching  near. 
An  afpecl  full  of  beauty,  but  fevere. 
Bold  and  majeftic  ;  every  awful  look 
Into  my  foul  a  fecrcc  horror  ftruck. 
Advancing  farther  on,  fhe  made  a  ftand, 
And  beckon'd  me ;  I,  kneeling,  kifs'd  her  hand  : 
Then  thus  began — Bright  Deity  !  (for  fo 
You  are,  no  mortals  iuch  perfections  know) 

may  intrude;  but  how  I  wasconvey'd 
To  this  ftrange  place,  or  by  what  powerful  aid, 
'm  wholly  ignorant ;  nor  know  I  more, 
Or  where  I  am,  or  whom  I  do  adore. 
nftruct  me  then,  that  I  no  longer  may 
n  darknefs  ferve  the  goddefs  I  obey. 

Youth !  fhe  reply'd,  this  place  belongs  to  one, 
Jy  whom  you'll  be,  and  thousands  are  undone. 
Thefe  plcaiant  walks,  and  all  thefe  ftudy  bowers, 
Are  in  the  government  of  dangerous  power?. 
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Love's  the  capricious  mafter  of  this  coaft  ; 

This  fatal  labyrinth,  where  fools  are  loft. 

I  dwell  not  here  amidft  thefe  gaudy  things, 

Whofe  fhort  enjoyment  no  true  pleafurc  brings ; 

But  hnve  an  empire  of  a  nobler  kind  : 

My  regal  feat's  in  the  celefcial  mind ; 

Where,  with  a  godlike  and  a  peaceful  hand, 

I  rule,  and  make  thofe  happy  I  command. 

For,  while  I  govern,  all  within's  at  reft  ; 

No  ftormy  paflion  revels  in  my  breail : 

But  when  my  power  is  defpicable  grown, 

And  rebel  appetites  ufurp  the  throne, 

The  foul  no  longer  quiet  thoughts  enjoys ; 

But  all  is  tumult,  and  eternal  noife. 

Know,  youth  !  I'm  Reafon,  which  you've  oft  de- 

fpis'd ; 

I  am  that  Reafon,  which  you  never  priz'd  : 
And  though  my  argument  fuccefslefs  prove, 
(For  Reafon  feems  impertinence  in  love) 
Yet  I'll  not  fee  my  charge  (for  all  mankind 
Are  to  my  guardianfhip  by  Heaven  afilgn'd) 
Into  the  grafp  of  any  ruin  run, 
That  I  can  warn  them  cf,  and  they  may  {him. 
Fly,  youth,  thefe  guilty  {hades ;  retreat  in  time, 
Ere  your  miftake's  converted  to  a  crime  : 
For  ignorance  no  longer  can  atone, 
When  once  the  error  and  the  fault  is  known. 
You  thought  perhaps,  as  giddy  youth  inclines, 
Imprudently  to  value  all  that  {nines, 
In  thefe  retirements  freely  to  poffeis 
True  joy,  and  ftroug  fubftantial  happinefs  : 
But  here  gay  Folly  keeps  her  court,  and  here, 
In  crowds,  her  tributary  Fops  appear ; 
Who,  blindly  lavifh  of  their  golden  days, 
Confume  them  all  in  her  fallacious  ways. 
Pert  Love  with  her,  by  joint  commiflion,  rules 
In  this  capacious  realm  of  idle  fools; 
Who,  by  falfe  hearts,  aod  popular  deceits, 
The  carelefs,  fond,  unthinking,  mortal  cheats. 
'Tis  eafy  to  defcend  into  the  fnare,-1^'.^ 
I3y  the  pernicious  conduct  of  the  fair ; 
But  fately  to  return  from  this  abode, 
Requires  the  wit,  the  prudence  of  a  god : 
Though  you,  who  have  not  tailed  that  delight, 
Which  only  at  a  diftance  charms  your  fight, 
May,  with  a  little  toil,  retrieve  your  heart  : 
Which  loft  is  fuhjeA  to  eternal  frnart. 
Bright  Delia's  beauty,  I  muft  needs  confefs, 
Is  truly  great ;  nor  would  I  make  it  lefs  : 
That  were  to  wrong  her,  where  (he  merits  moft  ; 
But  dragnrs  guard  the  fruit,  and  rocks  the  coaft. 
And  who  would  run,  that's  moderately  wife, 
A  certain  danger,  for  a  doubtful  prize  ? 
If  you  mifcarry,  you  are  loft  Ib  far 
(For  there's  no  erring  twice  in  love  and  war) 
You'll  ne'er  recover,  but  muft  always  wear 
Thofe  chains  you'll  find  it  difficult  to  bear. 
Delia  has  charms,  I  own  ;  fuch  charms  would  move 
Old  age,  and  frozen  impotence  to  love  : 
But  do  not  venture,  where  fuch  danger  lies; 
Avoid  the  fight  of  thofe  victorious  eyes, 
Whofe  poiionous  rays  do  to  the  fnul  impart 
Delicious  ruin,  and  a  pleafmg  fmarr. 
You  draw,  infcnfibly,  deftructim  near; 
And  love  the  danger,  yphich  you  ought  to  fear. 


If  the  light  pains  you  labour  under  now, 
Deftroy  your  cafe,  and  make  your  fpirits  bow; 
You'll  find  them  much  more  grievous  to  be  borne. 
When  heavier  made  by  an  imperious  fcoru  : 
Nor  can  you  hope,  flic  will  your  pafiion  hear 
With  fofter  notions,  or  a  kinder  ear, 
Than  thofe  of  other  fwains  ;  who  always  found,  >  J 
She  rather  widen'd  than  clos'd  up  the  wound. 
But  grant,  ihe  mould  indulge  your  flame,  and? 

give 

Whate'er  you'd  alk,  nay,  all  you  can  receive  ; 
The  fliort-liv'd  pleafure  would  fo  quickly  cloy,   .  j 
Bring  luch  a  weak,  and  fuch  a  feeble  joy, 
You'd  have  but  fmall  encouragement  to  boaft 
The  tinfel  rapture  worth  the  pains  it  coil. 
Confider,  Strephon,  foberly  of  things, 
What  ftrange  inquietudes  Love  always  brings !     ] 
The  foolifla  fears,  vain  hopes,  and  jealoufies, 
Which  ftill  attend  upon  this  fond  difeafe  : 
How  you  muft  cringe  and  bow,  lubmit  and  whine ; 
Call  every  feature,  every  look,  divine  : 
Command  each  fentence  with  an  humble  fmile ;  J 
Though  nonfenfe,  fwear  it  is  a  heavenly  flylc  : 
Servilely  rail  at  all  {he  difapproves ; 
And  as  ignobly  flatter  all  {he  lov=s  : 
Renounce  your  very  fenfe,  and  filent  fit, 
While  {he  puts  off  impertinence  for  wit : 
Like  fetting-dcg,  now  whipp'd  for  fpringing  game, 
You  muft  be  made,  by  due  correction,  tame. 
But  if  you  can  endure  the  naufeous  rule 
Of  woman,  do  ;  love  on,  and  be  a  fool. 
You  know  the  danger,  your  own  methods  ufe  ; 
The  good  or  evil's  in  your  power  to  choofe  : 
But  who'd  expect  a  {hort  and  dubious  blils 
On  the  declining  of  a  precipice  ; 
Where  if  he  flips,  not  Fate  itfelf  can  Cave 
The  falling  wretch  from  an  untimely  grave  ? 

Thou  great  dire&refs  of  our  minds,  laid  I, 
We  fafely  on  your  dictates  may  rely  ; 
And  that  which  you  have  now  fo  kindly  preft, 
Is  true,  and,  without  contradiction,  beft : 
But  with  a  fteady  fentence  to  control 
The  heat  and  vigour  of  a  youthful  foul, 
While  gay  temptations  hover  in  our  fight, 
And  daily  bring  new  objects  of  delight, 
Which  on  us  with  furprifing  beauty  fmile, 
Is  difficult ;  but  is  a  noble  toil. 
The  beft  may  flip,  and  the  muft  cautious  fall ; 
He's  more  than  mortal  that  ne'er  err'd  at  all. 
And  though  fair  Delia  has  my  foul  pofieft, 
I'll  chace  her  bright  idea  from  my  breaft : 
At  leaft,  I'll  make  one  eflay.     If  I  fail, 
And  Delia's  charms  o'er  Reafon  do  prevail, 
I  may  be,  fure,  from  rigid  ceniures  free, 
Love  was  my  foe ;  and  i-ove's  a  deity. 

Then  {he  rtjoin'd ;  may  you  fuccefsful  provy-  j 
In  your  attempt  to  curb  impetuous  Love :        /'|j 
Then  will  proud  paflion  on  her  rightful  lord, 
You  to  yourfelf,  1  tn  my  throne  reftor'd: 
But  to  confirm  your  courage,  and  infpire 
Your  refolution  with  a  bolder  fire, 
Follow  me,  youth  !  I'll  {hew  you  that  flullmove 
Your  foul  to  curfe  the  tyranny  of  JLove. 

Then  {he  convey'd  me  to  a  diimal  (hack, 
Which  melancholy  yew  and  cyprcis  macU  ; 
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Where  I  beheld  an  antiquated  pile 

Of  rugged  building  in  a  narrow  ifie ; 

The  water  round  it  gave  a  naufeous  fmell, 

Like  vapours  fleeming  from  a  fulphuroua  cell. 

The  ruin'd  wall,  compos'd  of  ftinking  mud, 

O'crgrown  with  hemlock,  on  fupporters  flood  ; 

As  did  the  roof,  uagrateful  to  the  view  r 

'Twas  both  an  hofpital,  and  bedlam  too. 

Before  the  entrance,  mouldering  bones  were  fpread, 

Some  fkelerons  entire,  feme  lately  dead  ; 

A  little  rubbifh  loofely  fcatter'd  o'er 

Their  bodies  uninterr'd,  lay  round  the  door. 

No  funeral  rites  to  any  here  were  paid, 

But  dead  like  dogs  into  the  duft  convey'd. 

From  hence,  by  Reafon's  conduct,  I  was  brought, 

Through  various  turnings  to  a  fpacious  vault, 

Where  I  beheld,  and  'twas  a  mournful  iight, 

Vaft  crowds  of  wretches  all  debarr'd  from  light, 

But  what  a  few  dim  lamps,  expiring,  had  ;         ") 

Which  made  the  profpeci  more  amazing  fad. 

Some  wept,  fome  rav'd,  fome  mufically  mad  :    j 

Some  fwearing  loud,  and  others  laughing  :  Some 

Were  always  talking  ;  others  always  dumb. 

Here  one,  a  dagger  in  his  bread,  expires, 

And  quenches  with  his  blood  his  amorous  fires  : 

There  hangs  a  fecond;  and,  not  far  remov'd, 

A  third  lies  poifori'd,  who  falfe  Celia  lov'd. 

All  forts  of  macinefri,  every  kind  of  death, 

By  which  unhappy  mortals  lofe  their  breath, 

Were  here  expos'd  before  my  wandering  eyes, 

The  fad  effects  of  female  treacheries ; 

Others  I  faw,  who  were  not  quite  bereft 

Of  fenfe,  though  very  fmall  remains  were  left, 

Curfing  the  fatal  folly  of  their  youth, 

For  trufting  to  perjurious  woman's  truth. 

Thefe  on  the  left. Upon  the  right  a  view 

Of  equal  horror,  equal  mifery  too  ; 

Amazing  !  all  employ 'd  my  troubled  thought, 

And,  with  new  wonder,  new  averfion  brought. 

There  I  beheld  a  wretched,  numerous  throng 

Of  pale,  lean  mortals;  forne  lay  ftretch'd  along 

On  beds  of  it  raw,  difconfolate  and  poor  ; 

Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor  ; 

Exil'd  from  human  pity,  here  they  lie, 

And  know  no  end  of  mifery  till  they  die, 

But  death,  which  comes  in  gay  and  profperous 

days, 
Too  foon,  in  time  of  mifery  delays. 

Thefe  dreadful  fpe6lacles  had  fa  much  power, 
I  vow'd,  and  folcmnly,  to  love  no  more  : 
For  fure  that  flame  is  kindled  from  below, 
Which  breeds  fuch  fad  variety  of  woe. 

Then  we  defcended,  by  fome  few  degrees, 
From  this  ftupendous  fcene  of  miferies ; 
Bold  Reafon  brought  me  to  another  cave, 
Dark  as  the  inmoft  chambers  of  the  grave. 
Here,  youth,  fhe  cry'd,  in  the  acutcft  pain, 
Thofe  villains  lie,  who  have  their  fathers  {lain, 
Stabb'd  their  own  brothers,  nay,  their  friends,  to 

pleafe 

Ambitious,  proud  revengful  miftrcffes ; 
Who,  after  all  their  fervice?,  preferr'd 
Some  rugged  ft  How  of  the  brawijy  herd 
Before  thofe  wretches  ;  who,  delpairing,  dv.'ell 
In  agonies  no  human  tongue  can  tell. 


Darkncfb  prevents  the  too  amazing  fight ; 
And  you  may  blefs  the  happy  want  of  light. 
But  my  tormented  ears  were  fill'd  with  iighs, 
Expiring  groans,  and  lamentable  crie.--, 
So  very  lad  1  could  endure  no  mor-  • 
Methought  I  felt  the  miferies  they  bore. 

Then  to  my  guide,  laid  I,  For  }-iry  now 
Conduct  me  back  ;  here  I  confirm  my  vow. 
Which,  if  I  dare  infringe,  be  this  ray  fate, 
To  die  thus  wretched,  and  repent  too  Ia*e. 
The  charms  of  beauty  I'll  no  more  puriue  : 
Delia,  farewell,  farewell  for  ever  too. 

Then  we  return'd  to  the  delightful  grove  ; 
Where  Reafon  ftill  diffuaded  me  from  .Love. 
You  fee,  fhe  cry'd,  what  mifery  attends 
•On  Love,  *nd  where  too  frequently  it  ends ; 
And  let  not  that  umveildy  paflion  fway 
Your  foul,  which  none  but  whining  fools  obey. 
j  The  mafculine,  brave  fpirit  fcorns  to  own 
i  The  proud  ufurper  of  my  facred  throne  ; 
Nor  with  idolatrous  devotion  pays 
To  the  falfe  god,  or  facrifice,  or  praife. 
The  Syren's  mufic  charms  the  Jailor's  ear; 
But  he  is  ruin'd  if  he  ftops  to  hear  : 
And,  if  you  liftcn,  Love's  harmonious  voice 
As  much  delights,  as  certainly  deftroys. 
Ambrofia  mix'd  with  Aconite  may  have 
A  pleafant  tafte,  but  feuds  you  to  the  grave  : 
For  though  the  latent  poifon  may  be  dill 
A  while,  it  very  feldom  fails  to  kill. 
But  who'd  partake  the  food  of  gods,  to  die 
Within  a  day,  or  li\re  in  mifery  ? 
Who'd  eat  with  emperors,  if  o'er  his  head 
A  poniard  hung  but  by  a  fingle  thread  *  ? 
Love's  banquets  are  extravagantly  fweet, 
And  either  kill,  or  furfeit,  all  that  eat ; 
Who,  when  the  fated  appetite  is  tir'd, 
E'en  loathe  the  thought.- of  what  they  once  admir'd. 
You've  promis'd,  Strephon,  to  forlake  the  chatnii 
Of  Delia,  though  fhe  courts  you  to  her  arms  : 
And  fure  I  may  your  refolution  trufi ; 
You'll  never  wanr  temptation,  but  be  juft. 
Vows  of  this  nature,  youth,  muft  not  be  broke  ; 
You're  always  bound,  though  'tis  a  gentle  yoke. 
Would  men  be  wife,  and  my  advice  puriue. 
Love's  conq-tefts  would  be  imall,  his  triumph* 

few  : 

For  nothing  can  oppofe  his  tyranny, 
With  fuch  a  profpedt  of  fnccci  - 
Me  he  detetb,  arid  from  my  prt  fence  flies, 
Who  kaows  his  a;  ts,  and  icrata^t'ins  tiefpiie, 
By  which  he  cancels  raigb/y  Wifdom's  rules, 
To  make  himftlf  the  deity  nf  foc.ls  : 
Him  Hully  they  adore,  him  blindly  ferve, 
Some  while   they're  futf,  and  others  while  they 

flarve ; 

For  thofe  who  under  his  wild  conduct  go, 
Either  come  coxcombs,  or  he  makes  them  fo ; 
His  charms  dtptive,  by  their  ftrange  inih: 
The  brave  of  (.outage,  and  the  wile  of  ienfe  : 
la  vain  philjfophy  would  fet  the  niind 
At  liberty,  if  once  by  him  connu'd  : 
The  fcholar's  learning,  and  the  poet's  wit, 
A  while  may  ftruggle,  but  at  laft  fubmit : 
.  *  TJlic  fcaft  of  Deraoclcs, 
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Well- weigh 'd  remits  and  -wife  concluficno  fcem 
But  empty  chat,  impertinence  to  him  . 
His  opiates  feize  fo  ftrongly  on  the  brain, 
They  make  all  prudent  application  vain  : 
If,  therefore,  you  refolvc  to  live  at  cafe, 
To  tafte  the  fwectnefs  of  internal  peace ; 
Would  not  for  lafety  to  a  battle  fly, 
Or  choofe  a  fhipwreck,  if  afraid  to  die ; 
Far  from  thefe  pleafurable  (hades  remove, 
And  leave  the  fond,  inglorious  toil  of  Love. 

This  faid,  ihe  ranifh'd,  and  methought  I  found 
Myfelf  tranfported  to  a  rifing  gronnd ; 
From  whence  I  did  a  pleafant  vale  furvey, 
.Large  was  the  profpedt,  beautiful,  and  gay, 
There  I  beheld  th'  apartments  of  delight, 
Whofe    curious    forms   oblig'd    the    wondering 

fight  5 

Some  in  full  view  upon  the  champain  plac'd, 
With  lofty  walls  and  cooling  ftreams  embras'd : 
Others,  in  ihady  groves,  retir'd  from  noife, 
The  feat  of  private  and  exalted  joys. 
At  a  great  diflance  1  perceiv'd  there  flood 
A  (lately  building  in  a  fpacicus  wood, 
Whofe  gilded  turrets  rais'd  their  beauteous  heads 
High  in  the  air,  to  view  the  neighbouring  meads, 
Where  vulgar  lovers  fpend  their  happy  days, 
In  ruftic  dancing,  and  delightful  plays. 
But  while  I  gazM  with  admiration  round, 
I  heard  fron;  far  celeftial  mufic  found  : 
So  foft,  fo  moving,  fo  harmonious,  all 
The  artful  charming  notes  did  rife  and  fall ; 
My  foul,  tranfported  with  the  graceful  airs, 
Shook  off  the  preffures  of  its  former  fears : 
I  felt  afrelh  the  little  pod  begin 
To  ftir  himfelf,  and  gentle  move  within. 
Then  1  repented  I  had  vow'd  no  more 
To  love,  or  Delia's  beauteous  eyes  adore. 
Why  am  I  now  condemn'd  to  bani(hment, 
And  made  an  exile,  by  my  own  conient  ? 
1  fighing  cry'd,  why  fhould  I  live  in  pain 
Thofe  fleeting  hours  which  ne'er  return  again  ? 
O  Delia  !  what  can  wretched  Strephon  do  ? 
Inhuman  to  himfelf,  and  falfe  to  you ! 
'  I  is  true,  I've  promis'd  Reafon  to  remove 
From  thefe  retreats,  and  quit  bright  Delia's  love  : 
But  is  not  Reafon  partially  unkind  ? 
Are  all  her  votaries,  like  me,  confin'd  ? 
Muft  none,  that  under  her  dominion  live, 
To  Love  and  Beauty  veneration  give  ? 
Why  then  did  Nature  youthful  Delia  grace 
With  a  majeftic  mien,  and  charming  face  ? 
Why  did  ihe  give  her  that  furprifing  aic ; 
Make  her  fo  gay,  fo  witty,  and  fo  fair ; 
Miftrefs  of  all  that  can  affedion  move, 
If  Reafon  will  no?  fufier  us  to  love  ? 
But,  (ince  it  muft  be  fo,  I'll  hade  away ; 
'Tis  fatal  to  return,  and  death  to  ftay. 
From  you,  bleft  fhades !  (if  I  may  call  you  fo 
Inculpable)  with  mighty  pain  1  go : 
CompelPd  from  hence,  1  leave  my  quiet  here ; 
I  may  find  fafety,  but  I  buy  it  dear. 

Then  turning  round,  I  law  a  beauteous  boy, 
Such  as  of  old  were  mefTengers  of  joy : 
Who  art  thou,  or  from  whence  ?  it  lent,  laid  I, 
To  me,  my  hafte  requires  a  $uick  repJy. 


I  come,  he  cry'dr  from  yon  celeftial  grove, 
Where  (lands  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
With  whofe  important  favour  you  are  grac'd, 
And  juftly  in  his  high  protedion  plac'd  : 
Be  grateful,  Strephon,  and  obey  that  god, 
Whofe  fceptre  ne'er  is  chang'd  into  a  rod ; 
That  god,  to  whom  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
The    bold,    the    braveft,    nay,    the    belt,    hav 

bow'd; 

That  god,  whom  all  the  leficr  gods  adore, 
Firft  in  exiftence,  and  the  firft  in  power. 
From  him  I  come,  on  embafly  divine, 
To  tell  thee,  Delia,  Delia  may  be  thine ; 
To  whom  all  beauties  rightful  tribute  pay ; 
Delia,  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  gay. 
If  you  dare  pulh  your  fortune,  if  you  dare 
But  be  refolved,  and  prefs  the  yielding  fair, 
Succcfs  and  glory  will  your  labours  crown  ; 
For  Fate  does  rarely  on  the  valiant  frown. 
But,  were  you  fure  to  be  unkindly  us'd, 
Boldly  receiv'd,  and  fcornfully  rcfus'd, 
He  greater  glory  and  more  fame  obtain?, 
Who  lofes  Delia,  than  who  Phyllis  gains. 
But  to  prevent  all  fears  that  may  arifc, 
(Though  fears  ne'er  move  the  daring  and  the 

wife) 

In  the  dark  volumes  of  eternal  doom, 
Where  all  things  pad,  and  prefenf,  and  to  come, 

Are  writ;  I  faw  thefe  words "  It  is  decreed, 

"  That  Strephon's  We  to  Delia  (hall  fuccced," 
What  would  you  more  ?    While  youth  and  vigour 

laft, 

Love,  and  be  hapjn^ ;  they  decline  too  faft. 
In  youth  alone  you're  capable  to  prove 
The  mighty  tranfports  of  a  generous  love  : 
For  dull  old  age,  with  fumbling  labour,  cloys 
Before  the  blifs,  or  gives  but  withcr'd  joys. 
Youth's  the  beft  time  for  action  mortals  have  ; 
That  pad,  they  touch  the  confines  of  the  grave. 
Now,  ii  you  hope  to  lie  in  Delia's  arms, 

To  die  in  raptures,  or  diffolve  in  charms, 
Quick  to  the  blifsful,  happy  manfion  fly, 

Where  all  is  one  continu'd  ecftafy. 

Delia  impatiently  expe&s  you  there : 

And  fure  you  will  not  difappoint  the  fair. 

None  but  the  impotent  or  old  would  ftay, 

When  Love  invites,  and  Beauty  calls  away. 
Oh  !  you  convey,  faid  I,  dear  charming  boy,- 

Into  my  foul  a  ftrange  difordcr'd  joy. 

1  would,  but  dare  not,  your  advice  purfue  ; 

I've  promis'd  Reafon,  and  I  muft  be  true ; 

Reaibn's  the  rightful  emprefs  of  the  foul, 

Does  all  exorbitant  defires  control, 

Checks  every  wild  cxcurfion  of  the  mind, 

By  her  wife  dilates  happily  confin'd  ; 

And  he  that  will  not  her  commands  obey, 

Leaves  a  Cafe  convoy  in  .1  dangerous  le^. 

True,  I  love  Delia  to  a  vaft  excefs, 

But  I  mull  try  to  make  my  pafiion  lei's  : 

Try,  if  I  can  ;  if  poffible,  I  will ; 

For  I  have  vow'd,  and  muft  that  vow  fulfil. 

Oh  !  had  I  not,  with  what  a  vigorous  flight 

Could  1  purfue  the  quarries  of  delight ! 

How  could  I  prefs  fair  Delia  in  thefe  arms, 

Till  I  diffolv'd  in  love,  jmd  (he  in  charms ! 
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But  now  no  more  muft  I  her  beauties  view  ; 
Yet  tremble  at  her  thoughts  to  leave  her  too. 
What  would  I  give,  I  might  my  flame  allow  ! 
But  'tis  forbid  by  Reafon,  and  a  vow  : 
Two  mighty  ob  [lacks :    though  Love  of  old 
Has  fcroke  through  greater,  ftrongcr  powers  con- 

trol'd. 

Should  I  offend,  by  high  example  taught, 
T  would  not  be  an  inexpiable  fault : 
The  crimes  of  malice  have  found  grace  above  ; 
And  fure  kind  Heaven  will  fpare  the  crimes  of 

Love. 

Could'fl  thou,  my  angel,  but  inftrucl  me  how 
I  might  be  happy,  and  not  break  my  vow ; 
Or,  by  fome  fubtle  art,  diffolve  the  chain ; 
You'd  foon  revive  my  dying  hopes  again. 
Reafon  and  Love,  I  know,  could  ne'er  agree  ; 
Both  would  command,  and  both  fuperior  be. 
Reafon's  fupported  by  the  finewy  force 
Of  folid  argument,  and  wife  difcourfe : 
But  Love  pretends  to  ufe  no  other  arms, 
Than  foft  impreflions,  and  perfuafive  charms. 
One  muft  be  difobey'd ;  and  ftiall  I  prove 
A  rebel  to  my  Reatbu,  or  to  Love  ? 
But  then,  fuppofe  I  fhould  my  flame  purfue, 
Delia  may  be  unkind,  and  faithlefs  too, 
Reject  my  paffion  with  a  proud  difdain, 
And  fcorn  the  love  of  fuch  an  humble  fwain  : 
Then  fhould  I  labour  under  mighty  grief, 
Beyond  all  hopes  or  profpeft  of  relief. 
So  that,  methinks,  'tis  fafer  to  obey 
Right  Reafon,  though  fhc  bears  a  rugged  f*ay, 
Than  Love's  foft  rule,  whofe  fubjeils  undergo, 
Early  or  late,  too  fad  a  fhare  of  woe. 
Can  I  fo  foon  forget  that  wretched  crew, 
Reafon  juft  now  expos'd  before  my  view  ? 
If  Delia  fhould  be  cruel,  I  muft  be 
A  fad  partaker  of  their  mifery. 
But  your  encouragements  fo  ftrongly  move, 
I'm  almoft  tempted  to  purfue  my  love  : 
For  fure  no  treacherous  defigns  fhould  dwell 
In  one  that  argues  and  perfuades  fo  well : 
For  what  could  Love  by  my  deftruction  gain  ? 
Love's  an  immortal  god,  and  I  a  fwain  ; 
And  fure  I  may  without  fufpicion  truft 
A  god,  for  gods  can  never  be  unjutl. 

Right  you  conclude,  reply'd  the  fmiling  boy  : 
Love  ruins  none ;  'tis  men  themfelves  deftroy  : 
And  thofe  vile  wretches  which  you  lately  faw, 
Tranfgrefs'd  his  rules,  as  well  as  Reafon's  law. 
They're  not  Love's  fubjedls,  but  the  flavcs  of 

Luft; 

Nor  is  their  punifhment  fo  great  as  jufl : 
For  Love  and  Luft  effentially  divide, 
Like  day  and  night,  Humility  and  Pride ; 
One  darknefs  hides,  t'  other  docs  always  fhine ; 
This  of  infernal  make,  and  that  divine. 
Reafon  no  generous  paffion  does  oppofe  : 
'Tis  Luft  (not  Love)  and  Reafon  that  are  foes. 
She  bids  you  fcorn  a  bafe  inglorious  flame, 
Black  as  the  gloomy  fhade  from  whence  it  came  : 
In  this  her  precepts  fhould  obedience  find ; 
But  yours  is  not  of  that  ignoble  kind. 
You  err  in  thinking  flie  would  difapprove 
"the  brave  purfuit  of  honourable  love  ; 


And  therefore  judge  what'i  harmlefs  an  offence, 

Invert  her  meaning,  and  miftake  her  fenfe. 

She  could  not  fuch  infipid  counfcl  give, 

As  not  to  love  at  all ;  'tis  not  to  live ; 

But,  where  bright  virtue  and  true  beauty  lies, 

And  that  in  Delia,  charming  Delia's  eyes. 

Could  you  contented  fee  th'  angelic  maid 

In  old  Alexis'  dull  embraces  laid  ? 

Or  rough-hewn  Tityrus  poffefs  thofc  charms, 

Which  are  in  heaven,  the  heaven  of  Delia's  arms? 

Confider,  youth,  what  tranfport  you  forego, 

The  moft  entire  felicity  below ; 

Which  is  by  Fate  alone  referv'd  for  you  : 

Monarchs  have  been  deny'd ;  for  monarchs  fue. 

I  own  'tis  difficult  to  gain  the  prize ; 

Or  't  would  be  cheap  and  low  in  noble  eyes  : 
But  there  is  one  foft  minute,  when  the  mind 

Is  left  unguarded,  waiting  to  be  kind ; 
Which  the  wife  lover  underftanding  right, 
Steals  in  like  day  upon  the  wings  of  light. 
You  urge  your  vow ;   but  can  thofe  vows  pre 
vail, 

Whofc  lirft  foundation  and  whofe  rcafon  fail  ? 
You  vow'd  to  leave  fair  Delia ;  but  you  thought 
Your  paffion  was  a  crime,  your  flame  a  fault. 
But  fince  your  judgment  err'd,  it  has  no  force 
To  bind  at  all,  but  is  diffolv'd  of  courfe ; 
And  therefore  hefitate  no  longer  here, 
But  banifh  all  the  dull  remains  of  fear. 
Dare  you  be  happy,  youth  ?    but  dare,  and  be  : 
I'll  be  your  convoy  to  the  charming  fhe. 
What!  ftill  irrefolute  ?  debating  ftill  ? 
View  her,  and  then  forfake  her  if  you  will. 
I'll  go,  faid  1 ;  once  more  I'll  venture  all : 
'Tis  brave  to  perifh  by  a  noble  fall. 
Beauty  no  mortal  can  refift ;  and  Jove 
Laid  by  his  grandeur,  to  indulge  his  love. 
Reaibn,  if  I  do  err,  my  crime  forgive  : 
Angels  alone  without  offending  Kve. 
I  go  aftray  but  as  the  wife  have  done, 
And  adl  a  folly  which  they  did  not  fhun. 

Then  we,  dcfcending  to  a  fpacious  plain, 
Were  foon  faluted  by  a  numerous  train 
Of  happy  lovers,  who  confum'd  their  hours, 
With  conftant  jollity,  in  fhady  bowers. 
There  I  beheld  the  blcft  variety 
Of  joy,  from  all  corroding  troubles  free  : 
Each  follow'd  his  own  fancy  to  delight ; 
Though   all  went  different  way*,   yet  all  went 

right. 

None  err'd,  or  mifs'd  the  happinefs  he  fought : 
Love  to  one  centre  every  twining  brought. 
We  pafs'd  through  numerous  pleafant  fields  and 

glades, 

By  murmuring  fountains,  and  by  peaceful  (hades j 
Till  we  approach'd  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
Where  mighty  Love's  immortal  temple  flood  : 
Round  the  celeftial  fane,  in  goodly  rows 
And  beauteous  order,  amorous  myrtle  grows ; 
Beneath  whofe  fhade  expe£ing  lovers  wait 
For  the  kind  minute  of  indulgent  Fate  : 
Each  had  his  guardian  Cupid,  whofe  chief  care, 
By  fecret  motions,  was  to  warm  the  fair, 
To  kindle  eager  longings  for  the  joy, 
T-p  move  the  flow,  and  to  incline  the  coy. 
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The    glorious   fabric  charm'd  my  wondering 

fight, 

Of  vaft  extent,  and  of  prodigious  height  : 
The  cafe  was  marble,  but  the  polifh'd  ftone 
With  fuch  an  admirable  luftre  fhone, 
As  if  fome  architect  divine  had  ftrove 
T'  outdo  the  palace  of  imperial  Jove ; 
The  ponderous  gates  of  maffy  gold  were  made, 
With  di'monds  of  a  mighty  fize  inlaid  ; 
Here  flood  the  winged  guards,  in  order  plac'd, 
With  fhining  darts  and  golden  quivers  grac'd  : 
As  we  approach'd,  they  clapp'd  their  joyful  wings, 
And    cry'd    aloud,   Tune,    tune   your   warbling 

firings; 

The  grateful  you'h  is  come,  to  facrifice 
At  Delia's  altar  to  bright  Delia's  eyes : 
With  harmony  divine  his  loul  infpire, 
That  hi  may  boldly  touch  the  facred  fire ; 
And  ye  that  wait  upon  the  blufhing  fair, 
Celeftial  inccnfe  and  perfumes  prepare; 
While  our  great  goj  her  pantjng  bofom  warms, 
Refines  her  beauties,  and  improves  her  charms. 
Entering     the    fpacious    dome,    my    ravifh'd 

eyes  v^  \u 

A  wondrous  fcene  of  glory  did  furprife  : 
The  riches,  fymmetry,  and  brightnefs,  all 
Did  equally  for  admiration  call ! 
But  the  defcription  is  a  labour  fit 
Tor  none  beneath  a  laureat  angel's  wit. 
Amidft  the  temple  was  an  altar  made 
Of  folid  gold, , where  adoration \  paid ; 
Here  I  perform'd  the  ufual  rites  with  fear, 
Not  daring  boldly  to  approach  too  near  ; 
Till  from  the  god  a  fmiling  Cupid  came, 
And  bid  me  touch  the  conlecrated  fla'me ; 
Which  done,  my  guide  my  eager  fteps  convey'd 
To  the  apartment  of  the  beauteous  maid. 
Before  the  entrance  was  her  altar  rais'd, 
On  pcdeftals  of  polifli'd  marble  plac'd  : 
By  it  her  guardian  Cupid  always  Itands, 
Who  troops  of  miffiofiary  Loves  commands : 
To  him  with  foft  addreffes  all  repair  ; 
Each  for  his  captive  humbly  begs  the  fair  : 
Though  ftill  in  vain  they  impurtun'd ;  for  he 
Would  give  encouragement  to  none  but  me. 
There  (lands  the  youth,  he  cry'd,  mufl  take  a 

olifs ; 

The  lovely  Delia  can  be  none  but  his  : 
Fate  has  fele&ea  him  ;  and  mighty  Love 
Confirms  below  what  that  decrees  above. 
Then  prels  no  more ;  there's  not  another  fwain 
On  earth,  but  Sirephon,  can  bright  Delia  gain. 
Kneel,  youth,  and  v.i'h  a  grateful  mind  renew 
Your  vows  ;  fwcar  you'll  eternally  be  true. 
But  if  you  dare  be  talfe,  dare  perjur'd  prove,     "^ 
You'll  find,  in  fure  revenge,  affronted  Love       > 
As  hot,  as  fierce,  as  terrible,  as  Jove.  j 

Hear  me,  ye  go.U,  laid  I,  now  hear  me  fwear, 
By  all. that's  facred,  and  by  all.that's  fair  ! 
li  I  prove.,  falfe  to  Delia,  let  me  fall 
The  common  obloquy,  condemn'd  by  all ! 
Let  me  the  utmoft  of  your  vengeance  try  ; 
Forced  to  live  vvreiched,  and  unpity'd  die  ! 

Then  he  expose!  the  lovely  flteping  maid, 
Upon  a  couch  of  ccw-blown  roles  laid, 


The  blufhing  colour  in  her  cheeks  exprefs'd 
What  tender  thoughts  infpir'd  her  Leaving  breaft. 
Sometimes  a  figh  half-fmother'd  irnle  away ; 
Then  (he  would  Strephon,  charming  Strephon, 

fay: 

Sometimes  fhe,  fmiling,  cry'd.  You  love  'tis  true  ; 
But  will  you  always,  and  be  faithful  too  ? 
Ten  thoufand  graces  play'd  about  her  face  ; 
Ten  thoufand  charms  attending  every  grace  : 
Each  admirable  feature  did  impart 
A  fecret  rapture  to  my  throbbing  heart. 
The  nymph  *  imprifon'd  in  the  brazen  tower, 
When  Jove  defcended  in  a  golden  fhower, 
Lefs  beautiful  appear'd,  and  yet  her  eyes 
Brought  down  that  god  from  the  neglected  fkies. 
So  moving1,  fo  rranfporting  was  the  fight, 
Si>  much  a  goddefs  Delia  feem'd,  fo  bright, 
My  ravifh'd  foul,  with  fecret  wonder  fraught, 
Lay  all  diflblv'd  in  ecftafy  of  thought. 

Long  time  I  gaz'd ;  but  as  I  trembling  drew 
Nearer,  to  make  a  more  obliging  view, 
It  thunder'd  loud,  and  the  ungrateful  noife 
Wak'd  me,  and  put  an  end  to  all  my  joys. 


THE  FORTUNATE  COMPLAINT. 

As  Strephon,  in  a  wither'd  cyprefs  fhade, 

For  anxious  thought  and  fighing  lovers  made, 

Revolving  lay  upon  his  wretched  ftate, 

And-the  hard  ufage  of  too  partial  Fate, 

Thus,  the  rad  youth  complain'd  :     Once  happy 

fwain, 

Now  the  moft  ar>j«d  fhepherd  of  the  plain  ! 
Where's  that  harmonious  concert  of  delights, 
Thofe  peaceful  days  tnd  pleafurable  nights, 
That  generous  mirth  and  noble  jollity, 
Which  gaily  made  the  dancing  minutes  flee  ? 
Difp;jrs'd  a;io  banifh'd  from  my  troubled  breaft; 
Nor  leave  me  one  fhorr  interval  of  reft. 

Why  do  I  profc-cute  a  hope. r is  flame, 
And  play  in  torment  fuch  a  loofing  game  ? 
All  things  confpire  to  make  my  ruin  fure  ? 
When  wounds  arc  mortal,  they  aHmit  no  cure. 
But  Heaven  fometim*;.-  does  a  miraculous  thing, 
When  our  iaft  hope  is  j.ift  upon  the  wing  ; 
And  in  a  moment  d-ives  thole  clouds  away, 
Whofe  fullen  darknefs  hid  a  glorious  day. 

Why  was  I  born,  t-r  why  do  I  fur»ive  ; 
To  be- made  wretched  only,  kept  alive  ? 
Fate  is  too  cruel  in  the  harih  decree, 
That  I  muft  live,  yet  live  ii  mifery. 
Are  all  its  pleafing  happy  moments  gone  ? 
Muft  Strephon  be  uni  rtunate  al  ne  ? 
On  other  fwains  it  lavifhly  bellows; 
On  them  each  nynij  h  neglec-^d  favour  throws  : 
They  meet  compliance  ftill  in  every  face, 
And  lodge  their  pafiions  in  a  ki.id  embrace  ; 
Obtaining,  from  the  loft  incuri  us  maul 
True  love  for  counterfeit,  and  gold  for  lead. 
Succefs  on,  Maevius  always  doi:s  attend  ; 
Inconftant  fortune  is  his  conftant  friend  ; 
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He  levels  blindly,  yet  the  mark  does  hit ; 
And  owes  the  vi&ory  to  chance,  not  wit. 
But  let  him  conquer  ere  one  blow  be  ftruck : 
I'd  not  be  Masvius,  to  have  Masvius's  luck. 
Proud  of  my  fate,.  I  would  not  change  my  chains 
For  all  the  trophies  purring  Msevius  gains ; 
But  rather  ftill  live  Delia's  {lave,  than  be 
Like  Macvius  filly,  and  like  Ma»vius  free. 
But  he  is  happy,  loves  the  common  road ; 
And,  pack-horfe  like,  jogs  on  beneath  his  load. 
If  P:.yllis  peevifli  or  unkind  dees  prove, 
It  ne'er  di'lu'bs  his  grave  mechanic  love. 
A  lirrle  joy  his  languid  flame  contents, 
And  makes  him  eafy  under  all  events. 
But  when  a  paflion's  noble  and  fublime, 
And  higher  ftill  would  every  moment  climb  ; 
If  'tis  accepted  with  a  juft  return, 
The  fire's  immortal,  will  for  ever  burn, 
And  with  fuch  raptures  fills  the  lover's  bread, 
That  faints  in  paradife  are  fcarce  more  bleft. 

But  I  lament  my  miferies  in  vain  ; 
For  Delia  hears  me,  pitilefs,  complain. 
Supptri'e  (he  pities,  and  believes  me  true,  ^> 

What  fatisfadlion  can  from  thence  accrue,  > 

Unlefs  her  pity  makes  her  love  me  too  ?  j 

Perhaps  (lie  lovrs  ('tis  but  perhaps,  I  fear, 
For  that's  a  bleffmg  can't  be  bought  too  dear) 
If  fhe  has  fcruples  that  oppofe  her  will, 
I  muft,  alas !  be  miferable  ftill. 
Though,  if  fhe  loves,  thofe  fcruples  foon  will  fly 
Before  the  reafoning  of  the  Deity  : 
For,  where  Love  enters,  he  will  rule  alone, 
And  fuffer  no  copartner  in  his  throne  ; 
And  thofe  falfe  arguments  that  would  repel 
His  high  injunctions,  teach  us  to  rebel. 

What    method    can  poor  Strephon  then  pro 
pound, 

To  cure  the  bleeding  of  his  fatal  wound, 
If  fhe,  who  guided  the  vexatious  dart, 
Reiblves  to  cherifh  and  increafe  the  fmart  ? 
Go,  youth,  from  thefe  unhappy  plains  remove, 
Leave  the  purfuit  of  uniuccefsful  love  : 
Go,  and  to  foreign  fwains  thy  grief*  relate  ; 
Tell  them  the  cruelty  of  frowning  Fate  ; 
Tell  them  the  noble  charms  of  Delia's  mind ; 
Tell  them  how  fair,  but  tell  them  how  unkind. 
And  when  few  years  thou  haft  in  forrow  fpent 
(For  fure  they  cannot  be  of  large  extent), 
In  prayers  for  her  thou  lov'ft,  refign  thy  breath, 
And  blefs  the  minute  gives  thee  eafe  and  death. 

Here  pau.s'd  the  fwain — when  Delia  driving  by 
Her  bleating  flock  to  fome  freih  pafture  nigh, 
By  Love  directed,  did  her  fteps  convey 
Where  Strephon,  wrapp'd  in  lilent  forrow,  lay: 
As  foon  as  he  perceiv'd  .the  beauteous  maid, 
He  rofe  to  meet  her,  and  thus,  trembling,  faid  : 

When  humble  fuppliants  would  the  gods  ap- 

peafo, 

And  in  fevere  afHi&ions  beg  for  eafe, 
With  conftant  importunity  they  Cue, 
And  their  petitions  every  day  renew  ; 
Grow  dill  more  earneft  as  they  are  deny'd, 
Nor  me  well-weigh'd  expedient  leave  untry'd, 
Till  Heaven  thofe  blcflings  they  enjoy'd  before 
Not  only  does  return,  but  gives  them  more. 


O,  do  not  blame  r^e,  Delia  !  if  I  prefs 
So  much,  and  with  impatience,  for  redrtrft. 
My  ponderous  griefs  no  eafe  my  foul  allow  ; 
For  they  are  next  t'  intolerable  now  : 
How    fhall    1    then    fupport    them,    when  they 

grow 

To  an  excefs,  to  a  diftra&ing  woe  ? 
Since  you're  cndow'd  wifh  a  celcftial  mind. 
Relieve  like  Heaven,  and  like  the  gods  be  kind, 
Did  you  perceive  the  torments  I  endure, 
Which  you  firft  caus'rl,  and  you  alone  can  cure, 
They  would  your  virgin  foul  to  pity  move, 
And  pity  may  at  laft  be  chang'd  to  love. 
Some  fwains,  I  own,  impofe  upon  the  fair, 
And  lead  the  incautious  maid  into  a  fnare  ; 
But  let  them  fuffer  for  their  perjury. 
And  do  not  punifb.  others  crimes  with  me. 
If  there's  fo  many  of  our  fex  untrue, 
Yours  (hould  more  kindly  ufe  the  faithful  few; 
Though  innocence  too  oft  incurs  the  fate 
Of  guilt,  and  clears  itfelf  fometimes  too  late. 
Your  nature  is  to  tendernefs  inclin'd  ; 
And  why  to  me,  to  me  alone  nnkind  ? 
A  common  love,  by  other  perfons  fhewn, 
Meets  with  a  full  return  ;  but  mine  has  none  : 
Nay,  fcarce  believ'd,  though  fome  deceit  as  free 
As  angels  flames  can  for  archangels  be. 
A  paffion  feign'd,  at  no  repulfe  is  griev'd, 
And  values  little  if  it  be  n't  receiv'd  : 
But  love  fincere  refents  the  fmalleft  fcorn, 
And  the  unkindnefs  does  in  fecret  mourn. 

Sometimes  I  pleafc  myfelf,  and  think  you  are 
Too  good  to  make  me  wretched  by  defpair  : 
That  tendernefs,  which  in  your  foul  is  plac'd, 
Will  move  you  to  compafllon  fure  at  laft. 
But  when  I  come  to  take  a  fecond  view 
Of  my  own  merits,  I  defpond  of  you  : 
For  what  can  Delia,  beauteous  Delia,  fee, 
To  raife  in  her  the  leaft  efteem  for  me  : 
I've  nought  that  can  encourage  my  addrefs; 
My  fortune's  little,  and  my  worth  is  lefs  : 
But  if  a  love  of  the  fublimeft  kind 
Can  make  impreflion  on  a  generous  mind, 
If  all  has  real  value  that's  divine, 
There  cannot  be  a  nobler  flame  than  mine. 

Perhaps  you  pity  me  ;  I  know  you  muft ; 
And  my  affections  can  no  more  diftrnft  : 
But  what,  alas  !  will  helplefs  pity  do  ? 
You  pity,  but  you  may  defpife  me  too. 
Still  I  am  wretched,  ir  no  more  you  give  : 
The  ftarving  orphan  can't  on  pity  live  : 
He  muft  receive  the  food  for  which  he  cries, 
Or  he  confumes,  and,  though  much  pityM,  dies. 

My  torments  ftill  do  with  my  paflion  -row  : 
The  more  I  love,  the  more  I  undergo. 
But  fuffer  me  no  longer  to  remain 
Beneath  the  preffure  of  fo  vaft  a  pain. 
My  wound  requires  fome  fpeedy  reir 
Delays  are  fatal,  when  def,air  is  ni 
Much  I've  emlur'd,  much  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
Too  much,  indeed,  for  one  that  loves  fo  well. 
When  will  the  end  of  all  :ny  forrows  be  ? 
Can  you  not  love.  ?    I'm  fure  you  pity  me. 
But  if  1  muft  new  mifcrits  fuftain, 
And  be  condemn'd  to  more  and  ftronger  pain. 
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I'll  not  accufe  yr;i,  fince  my  fate  is  fuch ; 
I  pleafe  too  little,  and  1  love  too  much. 

Strephon,  no  more,  the  blufhing  Delia  faid, 
Excufe  the  conduct  of  a  timorous  maid  ; 
Now  I'm  convinc'd  your  love's  fublime  and  true, 
Such  as  I  always  wifh'd  to  find  in  you. 
Each  kind  expreflion,  every  tender  thought, 
A  mighty  tranfport  in  my  bofom  wrought  : 
And  though  in  fecrct  I  your  flame  approv'd, 
I  figh'd  and  griev'd,  but  durft  not  own  I  lov'd. 
Though  now — O  Strephon  !  be  fo  kind  to  guefs 
What  lhame  will  not  allow  me  to  confefs. 

The  youth,  encompafs'd  with  a  joy  fo  bright, 
Had  hardly  ftrength  to-feear  the  vaft  delight. 
By  too  fublime  an  ecftafy  poffeft, 
He  trembled,  gaz'd,  and  clafp'd  her  to  his  breafl; 
Ader'd  the  nymph  that  did  his  pain  remove, 
Vow'd  endlefs  truth  and  evcrlafting  love. 


STREPHON'S  LOVE  FOR  DELIA 
JUSTIFIED. 

In  an  Epijlle  to  Celadon. 

ALL  men  have  follies,  which  they  blindly  trace 
Through  the  dark  turnings  of  a  dubious  maze  : 
But  happy  thofe,  who,  by  a  prudent  care, 
Retreat  betimes  from  the  fallacious  inare. 

The  eldeft  fone  of  Wifdom  were  not  free 
From  the  fame  failure  you  condemn  in  me : 
They  lov'd,  and,  by  that  glorious  paffion  led, 
Forgot  what  Plato  and  themfelves  had  faid. 
Love  triumph'd  o'er  thofe  dull,  pedantic  rules, 
They  had  collected  from  the  wrangling  fchools; 
And  made  them  to  his  noble  fway  fubmit, 
In  fpite  of  all  their  learning,  art,  and  wit. 
Their  grave,  ftarch'd  morals  then  unufeful  prov'd: 
Thefe  dufty  characters  he  foon  remov'd ; 
For,  when  his  fhining  fquadrons  came  in  view, 
Their  boafted  reafon  murmur'd,  and  withdrew ; 
Unable  to  oppofe  their  mighty  force 
With  phlegmatic  refolves,  and  dry  difcourfe. 

If,  as  the  wifeft  «f  the  wife  have  err'd, 
I  go  aftray,  and  am  condcmn'd  unheard, 
My  faults  you  too  feverely  reprehend, 
More  like  a  rigid  cenfor  than  a  friend. 
Love  is  the  monarch  paflion  of  the  mind. 
Knows  no  fuperior,  by  no  laws  confin'd, 
But  triumphs  ftill,  impatient  of  contronl, 
O'er  all  the  proud  endowments  of  the  foul. 

You  own'd  my  Delia,  friend,  divinely  fair, 
When  in  the  bud  her  native  beauties  were ; 
Your  praiic  did  then  her  early  charms  confefs, 
Yet  you'd  perfuade  me  to  adore  her  lefs. 
You  but  the  non-age  of  her  beauty  faw, 
But  might  from  thence  fublime  ideas  draw, 
And  what  ihe  is,  by  what  (he  was,  conclude ; 
For  now  fhe  governs  thofe  ftie  then  fubdu'd. 

Her  afpect  noble  and  mature  i«  grown, 
And  every  charm  in  its  full  vigour  known. 
There  we  may  wondering  view,  diftinctly  writ, 
The  liacs  of  goodncfr,  and  the  marks  of  wit ; 


Each  fesrture.emolousof  pieafing  molt, 
Does  juftly  fomc  peculiar  fweetnefs  boaft  : 
And  her  com pofu re's  of  fo  fine  a  frame, 
Pride  cannot  hope  to  mend,  nor  Envy  blame. 

When  the  immortal  Beauties  of  the  fkies 
Contended  naked  for  the  golden  prize, 
The  apple  had  not  fall'u  to  Venus'  fhare, 
Had  I  been  Pari«,  and  my  Delia  there ; 
In  whom  alone  we  all  their  graces  find, 
The  moving  gaiety  of  Venus,  join'd 
With  Juno's  afpect,  and  Minerva's  mind. 

View  both  thofe  nymphs  whom  other  fwajns 

adore, 

You'll  value  charming  Delia  ftill  the  more. 
Dorinda's  mien  's  majeftic,  but  her  mind 
Is  to  revenge  and  p^evifhnefs  inclin'd  : 
Myrtilla  's  fair  ;  atid  yet  Myrtilla's  proud  c 
Chloe  has  wit;  but  noify,  vain,  and  loud  : 
Melania  doats  upon  the  fillieft  things ; 
And  yet  Melania  like  an  angel  fings. 
But  in  my  Delia  all  endowments  meet, 
All  that  is  juft,  agreeable,  or  fweet ; 
All  that  can  praife  and  admiration  move, 
All  that  the  wifeft  and  the  braveft  love. 

In  all  difcourfes  (he  's  appofite  and  gay, 
An,d  ne'er  wants  fomething  pertinent  to  fay ; 
For,  if  the  fubject  's  of  a  ferious  kind, 
Her  thoughts  are  manly,  and  her  fenfe  refin'd ; 
But  if  divertive,  her  expreflion  's  fit, 
Good  language,  join'd  with  inoffenlive  wit ; 
So  cautious  always,  that  Ihe  ne'er  affords 
An  idle  thought  the  charity  of  words. 
The  vices  common  to  her  fex  can  find 
No  room,  ev'n  m  th«  fuburbs  of  her  mind ; 
Concluding  wifely  fhe  's  in  danger  ftill, 
From  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  induftrious  ill. 
Therefore  at  diftance  keeps  the  fubtle  foe, 
Whofe  near  approach  would  formidable  grow ; 
While  the  unwary  virgin  is  undone, 
And  meets  the  mifery  which  fhe  ought  to  ihun. 
Her  wit  is  penetrating,  clear,  and  gny; 
But  let  true  judgment  and  right  reafpn  fway ; 
Modeftly  bold,  and  quick  to  apprehend ; 
Prompt  in  replies,  but  cautious  to  offend. 
Her  darts  are  keen,  but  level'd  with  fuch  care. 
They  ne'er  fall  fhorc,  and  feldom  fly  too  far : 
For  when  fhe  rallies,  'tis  with  fo  much  art, 
We  blufh  with  pleafure,  and  with  rapture  fmart. 

O,  Celadon  !  you  would  my  flame  approve, 
Did  you  but  hf  ar  her  talk  of  love. 
That  tender  paffion  to  her  fancy  brings 
The  prettieft  notions,  and  the  fefteft  things ; 
Which  arc  by  her  fo  movingly  expreft, 
They  fill  with  ecftafy  my  throbbing  breaft. 
'Tis  then  the  charms  of  eloquence  impart 
Their  native  glories  unimprov'd  by  art  : 
By  what  fhe  fays  I  meafure  things  above, 
And  guefs  the  language  of  feraphic  love. 

To  the  cool  bofom  of  a  peaceful  fhade, 
By  fome  wild  beech  or  lofty  poplar  made, 
When  evening  comes,  we  fecrctly  repair 
To  breathe  in  private,  and  unbend  our  care  : 
And  while  our  flocks  in  fruitful  paftures  feed, 
Some  well-defign'd,  iaftructive  poem  read  \ 
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\V;-.-:re  ufefiil  moral?,  with  foft  n'.:niners  join'd, 

At  once  delight  and  cultivate  the  rr.ind: 

Which  are  by  her  to  more  perfection  brought,  1 

By  wife  remarks  upon  the  poet's  thought; 

So  well  file  knows  the  ftamp  of  eloquence. 
The  rmpty  found  of  words  from  ibiid  j'euie; 
The  florid  fufKnn  of  a  rhyming  fpark, 
Whofe  random  nrrow  ne'er  comes  near  the -mark, 
Can't  on  her  judgment  he  impos'd,  and  pafs 
For  ftandard  gold,  when  'cis  but  gilded  Lrui's. 
Oft  in  the  walks  of  an  adjacent  grove, 
"Where  firft  we  mutually  c-ngag'd  to  lov, 
She  fmiling  afk'd  me,  Whether  I  'tl  prefer 
An  humble  cottage  gn  the  plains  with  her, 
Before  the  pompous  building1  of  the  great ; 
And  find  content  in  that  interior  ftato  ? 
Said  I,  The  queftion  you  propofo  to  me, 
Perhaps  a  matter  of  debate  fright  b", 
Were  the  degrees  of  my  aff.-ehon  •:  is 
*fhan  burning  martyrs  to  the  gods  expivft. 
In  you  I  've  all  I  can  deftre  below, 
That  earth  can  give  me,  or  the  go Js  bellow ; 
And,  blefh  with  you,  f  know  nut  where  to  iind 
A  fecond,  choice,  you  take  up  all  my  mind. 
I  'd  not  foifuke  that  dear,  delightful  plain, 
Where  Charming  Delia,  Love  and  Delia  reign, 
For  all  the  fpltndor  that  a  court  can  give, 
Where  gaudy  fools  and  bufy  ftatefthen  live. 
Though  youthful  Paris,  when  his  birth  was  known 
(Too  fatally  related  to  a  throne) 
Forfook  Oenone,  and  his  rural  iports, 
Fot  dangerous  greatnefs  and  tumultuous  courts; 
Yet  Fate  mould  ftill  offer  its  power  in  vain; 
For  what  is  power  to  fuch  an  humble  fwain  ? 
I  would  not  leave  my  Delia,  leave  my  fair, 
Though  half  the  globe  fhould  be  affign'd  my  (hare. 
And  would  you  have  me,  friend,  reflect  again, 
Become  the  bafeffc  and  the  woril  of  men  ? 
<),  do  not  urge  rue,  Celadon,  forbear  ; 
I  cannot-leave  her,  (he's  too  charming  fair  ! 
Should  I  your  courifel  in  this  cafe  purfue, 

'ou  might  fufpecl  me  for  a  villain  too  : 
F  >r  fure  that  perjut'd  wretch  can  never  prove 
Juft  to  hia  friend,  who  's  faithlefs  to  his  love. 
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As  thofc  who  hope  hereafter  heaven  to  fhare, 
A  rigorous  exile  here  can  calmly  bear, 
And,  with  collected  fpirits,  undergo 
The  fad  variety  of  pain  below ; 
Yet,  with  intenfe  reflections,  antedate 
The  mighty  raptures  of  a  future  Hate  ; 
While  the  bright  profpet1;!  of  approaching  joy 
Creates  a  blefs  no  trouble  can  deftioy : 
So,  though  I'm  tofs'd  by  giddy  Fortune's  hand, 
Ev'n  to  the  confines  of  my  native  land ; 
Where  I  tan  hear  the  ftormy  ocean  roar, 
And  break  its  waves  upon  the  foaming  fhore  ; 
Though  from  my  Delia  banlfh'd ;  all  that's  dear, 
That's  good,  or  beautiful,  or  charming  here  : 
Yet  flattering  hopes  encourage  me  to  live, 
And  rell  me  Fate  will  kinder  minutes  give ; 
VOL.  VI. 


That  the  dark  treafury  of  ti 
A  glorious  day,  will  finiih  all  my  pains  : 
And,  \vhile  I  contemplate  on  j«ys  to  come. 
My  griefs  are  filent,  and  my  forrows  dnmb, 
Believe  me,  nymph,  belscve  me,  charming  fair, 
(  When  truth  's  conspicuous,  we  need  not  fvvcar ; 
Oaths  will  fuppofe  a  diffidence  in  you, 
That  I  ara  falic,  my  flame  fictitious  too) 
\vVrj  i  condemn'd  by  Fate's  iaiperial  power, 
Ne'er  to  return  to  your  eniV.racra  more, 
I  'd  fcorn  whare'or  the  bufy  world  cnuld  give; 
'  I' would  be  the  worfl  of  rrtiferies  to  live  : 
Fjor  all  my  wiihes  and  defires  puiiuc, 
All  I  admire,  and  covet  here,  n  you. 
Were  1  poflcfsM  of  your  i'urun.'insr-  charrm. 
And  iodo'd  again  within  my  DjhVg  arms ; 
Then  would  my  joys  alcend  to  that  degree, 
Could  angels  envy,  they  would  envy  me. 

Oft,  as  I  wander  in  u  filcnt  ihade, 
When  bold  vexations  would  my  foul  invade, 
I  banifh  the  rou^h  thought,  and  none  purfue, 
But  what  inclines  my  willing  mind  to  you. 
The  ib'ft  reflections  on  your  feared  love. 
Like  fovereign  antidotes,  all  cares  remove; 
Competing  every  faculty  to  reil, 
They  leave  a  grateful  flavour  in  my  breaft, 

Retir'd  fometimes  into  a  lonely  grove, 
I  think  o'er  all  the  ftories  of  our  love. 
What  mighty  pleafure  hare  I  oft  poffefs'd,          ~) 
When,  in  a  mafculine  embrace,  I  pre/l  C 

The  lovely  Delia  to  my  heaving  bfeaft  !  j 

Then  I  remember,  and  with  vail  delight, 
The  kind  expreffions  of  the  parting  night/ 
Methojight  the  fun  too  quick  return'd  again, 
And  day  fcem'd  ne'er  impertinent  till  then. 
Strong  and  contracted  was  our  eager  blifs  , 
An  age  of  pleafure  in  each  generous  kiis  : 
Years  of  delight  in  moments  we  compriz'd; 
And  heaven  iifelf  was  there  epitomiz'd. 

But,  when  the  glories  of  the  casern  light 
O'erflow'd  the  twinkling  tapers  of  the  night ; 
Farewell,  nxy"  Delia,  O  farewell  !  faid  I, 
The  utmoft  period  of  my  time  is  nigh  ; 
Too  cruel  Fare  forbids  my  longer  ftay, 
And  wretched  Strephon  is  compcll'd  away. 
But,  though  I  muft  my  native  plains  fon 
Forfake  thefe  fields,  forfake  my  Delia  too; 
No  change  of  fortune  fhall  for  ever  move 
The  fettJe'd  bafe  of  my  immortal  love.     . 

And  mull  my  Strephon,  mull  my  faithful  fvvaLnf 
Be  forc'd,  you  cry'd,  to  a  remoter  plain  ! 
The  darling  of  my  foul  fo  faon  rempv'd  ! 
The  only  valo'd,  arid  the  beft  bdov'd  ! 
Though  other  iwaina  to  me  themfclves  act ' 
Strephon  was  Ihli  diHinguilh'dfrorn  the  reft : 
Flat  andinfipid  all  their  court l~hip  feem'd  ; 
Little  themfelves,  their  palTions  kfs  tilccm'd  : 
For  my  av<;rfion  with  their  flames  iucrcas'd. 
And  none  but  Strtpbon  partial  Delia  pleas'd. 
Though  I'm  depnv'J  <  f  niy  kind  fiiepherd's  aghr, 
Joy  of  the  day^  ?.nd  bkfiing  of  the  night  \ 
Yet  will  you,  Strephoiij  will  you  love  ma  flill  J 
However,  flatter  me,  and  fay  you  will. 
For,  fhould  you  entertain  a  rival  love  ; 
Should  you  unkind  tc  me,  or  f.ml.I.f*  prove; 
Hh 
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No  mortal  e'er  could  half  fo  wretched  be : 
For  fure  no  mortal  ever  lov'd  like  me. 

Your  beauty,  nymph,  laid  I,  my  faith  fecures  ; 
Thofe  you  once  conquer,  muft  be  always  your's 
For,  hearts  fubdued  by  your  victorious  eyes, 
No 'force  can  ftorm,no  ftratagem  furprife  j 
Nor  can  I  of  captivity  complain, 
While  lovely  Delia  holds  the  glorious  chain. 
The  Cyprian  queen,  in  young  Adonis'  arms, 
Might  fear,  at  leaft,  he  would  defpife  her  charms 
But  I  can  never  fuch  a  monfter  prove, 
To  flight  the  bleflings  of  my  Delia's  love. 
.  Would  thofe  who  at  celeftial  tables  fit, 
Bleft  with  immortal  wine,  immortal  wit ; 
Choofe  to  defcend  to  fome  inferior  board, 
Which  nought  but  fcum  and  nonfenfe  can  afford  i 
Nor  can  I  e'er  thofe  gay  nymphs  addrefs, 
Whofe  pride  is  greater,  and  whofe  charms  are  lefs 
Their  tinfel  beauty  may,  perhaps,  fubdue 
A  gaudy  coxcomb,  or  a  fulfome  beau ; 
But  feem  at  beft  indifferent  to  me, 
Who  none  but  you  with  admiration  fee. 

Now,  would  the  rolling  orbs  obey  my  will, 
I'd  make  the  fun  a  fecond  time  ftand  ftill, 
And  to  the  lower  world  their  light  repay, 
When  conquering  Jofhua  robb'd  them  of  a  day  j 
Though  eur  two  fouls   would  different  paflions 
His  was  a  thirft  of  glory,  mine  of  love ;      [prove ; 
It  will  not  be  ;  the  fun  makes  hafk  to  rife, 
And  take  poffeflion  of  the  eaftern  flues ; 
Yet  one  more  kifs,  though  millions  are  too  few  ; 
And,  Delia,  fince  we  muft,  muft  part,  adieu. 
As  Adam,  by  an  injur'd  Maker  driven 
From  Eden's  groves,  the  vicinage  of  heaven; 
Compell'd  to  wander,  and  obKg'd  to  bear 
The  harfh  impreffions  of  a  ruder  air  ; 
With  mighty  forrow,  and  with  weeping  eyes, 
Look'd  back,  and  mourn'd  the  lofs  of  paradife  r 
With  a  concern  like  his  did  1  review       •$,;•& 
My  native  plains,  my  chariring  Delia  too  j 
For  I  left  paradife  in  leaving  you. 

If,  as  I  walk,  a  pleafant  fhade  1  find, 
it  brings  your  fair  idea  to  my  mind  : 
Such  was  the  happy  place,  I,  fighing,  fay, 
Wheie  I  and  Delia,  lovely  Delia,  lay ; 
•.When  firft  I  did  my  tendei  thoughts  impart, 
Aud  made  a  graceful  prefent  of  my  heart. 
•Or,  if  my  friend,  in  his  apartment,  fliews 
Some  piece  of  Van  Dyck's,  or  of  Angelo's, 
In  which  the  artift  has,  with  wond'rous  care, 
Defcrib'd  the  face  of  one  exceeding  fair  ; 
Though,  at  firft  fight,  it  may  my  paflion  raife, 
And  every  feature  I  admire  and  praife  ; 
Yet  ftilJ,  methinks,  upon  a  fecond  view, 
Tis  not  fo  beautiful,  fo  fair  as  you. 
If  I  «onverfe  with  thofe  whom  moft  admit 
To  have  a  ready,  gay,  vivacious,  wit ; 
They  want  fome  amiable,  moving  grace, 
borne  turn  of  fancy  that  my  Delia  has  : 
For  ten  good  thoughts  amongft  the  crowd  they 
Methinks  ten  thoufand  are  impertinent.        [vent, 

Let  other  fhepherds,  that  are  prone  to  range, 
With  each  caprice,  their  giddy  humours  change  : 
They  from  variety  lefs  joys  receive, 
Thau  you  aloBC  are  capable  to  give. 
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Nor  will  I  envy  thofe  ill- judging  fwains 
(  What  they  ei  joy's  the  refufe  of  the  plain;) 
If,  for  my  fliare  of  happinefs  below, 
Kind  Heaven  upon  me  Delia  would  bcftow; 
Whatever  bleffings  it  can  give  bcfide, 
Let  all  mankind  among  themfelvea  divide. 


A  PASTORAL  ESSAY 

ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  QUEEN  MART. 
Anno  1694. 

As  gentle  Strephon  to  his  fold  convey'd,  [ftray'd, 
A  wandering  lamb,  which   from  the  flocks  had 
Beneath  a  mournful  cyprefs  (hade  he  found 
Cofmelia  weeping  on  the  dewy  ground. 
Amaz'd,  with  eager  hafte  he  ran  to  know 
The  fatal  caufe  of  her  intemperate  woe ; 
And,  clafping  her  to  his  impatient  breaft, 
In  thefe  foft  words  his  tender  care  expreft  : 

STREPHON. 

Why  mourns  my  dear  Cofmelia  ?  Why  appears 
My  life,  my  foul,  diffolv'd  in  briny  tears  ? 
Has  fome  fierce  tiger  thy  lov'd  heifer  flain, 
While  I  was  wandering  on  the  neighbouring  plain  ? 
Or,  has  fome  greedy  wolf  devour'd  thy  fheep? 
What  fad  misfortune  makes  Cofmelia  weep  ? 
Speak,  that  I  may  prevent  thy  grief's  increafe, 
Partake  thy  forrows,  or  reftorc  thy  peace^ 

COSMEUA. 

Do  you  not  hear  from  far  that  mournful  bell  ? 

Tis  for 1  cannot  the  fad  tidings  tell. 

Oh,  whither  are  my  fainting  fpirits  fled  ; 
Tis  for  Caaleftia — Strephon,  Oh — She's  dead  ? 
The  brighteft  nymph,  the  princefs  of  the  plain, 
By  an  untimely  dart,  untimely  flain. 

STREL'HON. 

Dead !  Tis  impofiiblc  !  Sh«  cannot  die : 
She's  too  divine,  too  much  a  deity  : 
Tis  a  falfe  rumour  fome  ill  fwains  have  fpread, 
Who  wifh,  perhaps,  the  good  Cseleftia  dead. 
COSM*LIA. 

Ah  !  no ;  the  truth  in  every  face  appears ; 
For  every  face  you  meet  'a  o'erflown  with  tears. 
Trembling,  and  pale,  I  ran  through  all  the  plain, 
From  flock  to  flock,  and  alk'd  of  every  fwaio, 
But  each  fcarce  lifting  his  dejected  head, 
Cry'd  Oh,  Cofmelia  !  Oh,  Celeftra's  dead ! 

STREPHON. 

Something   was  meant  by  that  iU-brooding*\ 
croak  / 

Of  the  prophetic  raven  from  the  oak,  F 

Which  itrait  by  lightning  was  in  fhivers  broke.  J 
But  we  our  mifchief  feel,  btfore  we  fee ; 
Seiz'd  and  o'erwhdm'd  at  once  with  mifery. 

COSMELIA. 

Since  then  we  have  no  trophies  to  beftow, 
tfo  pompous  things  to  make  a  glorious  fhew 
For  all  the  tribute  a  poorfwain  can  bring^ 
n  rural  numbers,  is  to  mcurn  aad  fing) 
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Let  us,  beneath  the  gloomy  (hade,  rehearfe 
Cxleftia's  facred  name  in  no  left  i'acred  verfe. 

STREHHON. 

Casleflia  dead  !  then  'tis  in  vain  to  live  ; 
What  's  all  the  comfort  that  the  plains  can  give ; 
Since  fhe,  by  whofe  bright  influence  alone 
Our  flocks  increas'd,  and  we  rejoic'd,  is  gone  ; 
Since   (he,  who   round   fuch  beams  of    goodnefs 

fpread, 
As  gave  new  life  to  every  fwain,  is  dead. 

COSMEMA. 

In  vain  we  wifh  for  the  delightful  fpring; 
What  joys  can  tiowery  May  or  April  bring, 
When  {he,   tor  whom  the  fpacious  plains  were 

fpread, 

With  early  flowers  and  cheerful  greens,  is  dead  ? 
In  vain  did  courtly  Damon  warm  the  earth, 
To  give  to  fummer  fruits  a  winter  birth  ; 
In  vain  we  autumn  wait,  which  crowns  the  fields 
With  wealthy  crops,  and  various  plenty  yields  ; 
Since  that  fair  nymph,  for  whom  the  boundlefs 

ftore 
Of  nature  was  preferv'd,  Is  now  no  more. 

STREI'HON. 

Farewell  for  ever  then,  to  all  that's  gay  : 
You  will  forget  to  {ing,  and  I  to  phy. 
No  more  with  cheerful  fongs,  in  cooling  bowers, 
Shall  we  eonfume  the  pleafurabte  hours  : 
All  joys  are  b&nifh'd,  all  delights  are  fled, 
Ne'er  to  return,  now  fair  Camellia's  dead. 

C03MELIA. 

If  e'er  I  fing,they  {hall  be  mournful  lays 
Of  great  Cselefkia's  name,  C&leftia's  praife  : 
How  good  fhe  was,  how  generous,  how  wife  ! 
How  beautiful  her  fhape,  how  bright  her  eyes  ! 
How  charming  all ;  how  much  fhe  was  ador'd, 
Alive ;  when  dead,  how  much  her  lofs  deplor'd  ! 
A  noble  theme,  and  able  to  infpire 
The  humbleft  Mufe  with  the  fublimeft  fire. 
And  fince  we  do  of  fuch  a  princefs  fing, 
Let  ours  afcend  upon  a  flronger  wing  ; 
And,  while  we  do  the  lofty  numbers  join, 
Her  name  will  make  the  harmony  divine. 
Raife  then  thy  tuneful  voice  ;  and  be  the  fong 
Sweet  as  her  temper,  as  her  virtue  ftrong. 

STRZPHON. 

When  her  great  lord  to  foreign  wars  was  gone, 
And  left  Cazleftia  here  to  rule  alone ; 
With  how  ferene  a  brow,  how  void  of  fear, 
When  fcorms  arofe,  did  fhe  the  veffel  fteer  ! 
And  when  the  raging  of  the  waves  did  ceafe, 
How  gentle  was  her  fway  in  times  of  peace  ! 
Juftice  and  mercy  did  their  beams  unite, 
And  round  her  temples  fpread  a  glorious  li^ht ; 
•So  quick  fhe  eas'd  the  wrongs  of  every  Twain, 
She  hardly  gave  them  leifure  to  complain  : 
Impatient  to  reward,  but  flow  to  draw 
Th*  avenging  fword  of  neceflary  law  : 
Like  Heaven,  fhe  took  no  pleafure  to  deflroy  ; 
With  grief  fhe  punifh'd,  and  fhe  fav'd  with  joy. 

COSMELlA 

When  godlike  Belliger,  from  war's  alarms, 
Return'd  in  triumph  to  Caeleftia's  arms, 
She  met  her  hero  with  a  full  dehre  ; 
Bt;t  chsite  as  light,  and  vigorous  as  fire  : 
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Such  mutual  flames,  fo  equally  divine. 
Did  in  each  breuft  with  fuch  a  luflre  fhine, 
His  could  not  feem  the  greater,  her's  the  lefs; 
Both  were  immenfe,  for  both  were  in  excefs. 

STREPHON. 

Oh,  godlike  princels  !  Oh,  thrice  happy  fwalns! 
Whilft  fhe  prefided  o'er  the  fruitful  plains  ! 
Whilft  fhe,  for  ever  raviftVd  from  our  eyes, 
To  mingle  with  the  kindred  nf  the  Ikies. 
Did  for  your  peace  her  conftant  thoughts  employ  ; 
The  nymph's  good  angel,  and  the  ftiephcrd's  joy  ! 

COSMELlA. 

All  that  was  noble  beautily'd  her  mind ; 
There  wifdom  fat,  with  folid  reafon  join'd  : 
There  too  did  piety  and  greatnefs  wait ; 
Meeknefs  on  grandeur,  modefty  on  {late  : 
Humble  amidft  the  fplendor*  of  a  throne  ; 
Plac'd  above  all,  and  yet  defpifing  none. 
And  when  a  crown  was  forcM  on  her  by  fate, 
She  with  fome  pains  fubmitted  to  be  great. 

STREPHON. 

Her  pious  foul  with  emulation  {trove 
To  gain  the  mighty  Pan's  important  love : 
To  whofe  myfterious  rites  {he  always  came, 
With  fuch  an  active,  fo  intenfe  a  flame  ; 
The  duties  of  religion  feem'd  to  be 
No  more  her  care  than  her  felicity. 

COSMELlA. 

Virtue  unmix'd,  without  the  leaft  allay, 
Pure  as  the  light  of  a  ceieftial  ray, 
Commanded  all  the  motions  of  the  foul 
With  fuch  a  foft,  but  abfolute  controul, 
That,  as  file  knew  what  bed  great  Pan  would 

pleafe, 

She  ftill  perform'd  it  with  the  greateft  eafe. 
Him  for  her  high  exemplar  ihe  defign'd, 
Like  him,  benevolent  to  all  mankind. 
Her  foes  Ihe  pity'd,  not  defir'd  their  blood ; 
And,  to  revenge  their  crimes,  ihe  did  them  good: 
Nay,  all  affronts  fo  uriconcern'd  fhe  bore, 
(Maugre  that  violent  temptation,  power) 
As  if  {he  thought  it  vulgar  to  refent, 
Or  wifli'd  forgivenefs  their  worft  puniftiment. 

STREPHON. 

Next  mighty  Pan,  was  her  iiluflrious  lord, 
His  high  vicegerent,  facredly  ador'd  : 
Him  with  fuch  piety  and  zeal  {he  lov'd, 
The  noble  paffion  every  hour  improv'd  : 
Till  it  afcended  to  that  glorious  height, 
'Twas  next  (if  only  next)  to  infinite. 
This  made  her  fo  entire  a  duty  pay, 
She  grew  at  laft  impatient  to  obey  : 
And  met  his  wifhes  with  as  prompt  a  zeal 
As  an  archangel  his  Creator's  will. 

CCSMELIA. 

Mature  for  heaven,  the  fatal  mandate  came, 
With  a  chariot  of  ethereal  flame  ; 
In  which,  Elijah-like,  {he  pafs'd  the  fpheres; 
Brought   joy  to   heaven,  but    left    the  woriJ  in 
tears. 

STREPHOV. 

Methinks  I  fee  her  on  the  plain*  of  light, 
All  glorious,  all  incomparably  bright  ! 
While  the  immortal  minds  around  her  gaze 
On  the  cxceflive  fplendor  of  her  rays; 
Hh  5j 
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And  fcarce  believe  a  human  foul  could  be 
Er.dow'd  with  fuch  dupendous  majefty. 

COSMELIA. 

Who  can  lament  too  much!  O, -who  can  mourn 
Enough  o'er  beautiful  Cxledia's  urn! 
So  great  a  lofs  as  this  deferves  excefs 
Of  forrows  ;  all's  too  little  that  is  lefs. 
But,  tofupply  the  univerfal  woe. 
Tears  from  all  eyes,  without  ceffation,  flow  : 
All  that  have  power  to  ween,  or  voice  to  groan, 
With  throbbing  breads,  Cxledia's  fate  bemoac  ; 
While  marble  rocks  the  common  griefs  partake, 
And  tcho  back  thofe  cries  they  cannot  make. 
JTREPHON. 

Weep  then    (once  fruitful  vales)   and   fpring 

with  yew  ! 

Ye  thirdy,  barren  mountains,  weep  with  dew  ! 
Let  every  flower  on  this  extended  plain 
Not  droop,  but  fhrink  into  its  womb  again< 
.  Ne'er  to  receive  anew  its  yearly  birth  ! 
Let  every  thing  that's  grateful  leave  the  earth  ! 
Let  mournful  cyprefs,  with  each  noxious  weed, 
And  baneful  venoms,  in  their  place  fucceed  ! 
Ye  purling,  querulous  brooks,  o'ercharg'd  with 

grief, 

Hafte  fwiftly  to  the  fea  for  more  relief :    '»  siiT 
Then  tiding  back,  each  to  his  facred  head, 
Tell  your  aftonifiVd  fprings,  Caeleftia's  dead  ! 
COSMELIA. 

Well  have  ye  fung,  in  an  exalted  drain, 
The  faired  nymph  e'er  grac'd  the  Britifli  plain. 
Who  knows  but  fome  officious  angel  may 
Your  grateful  numbers  to  her  ears  convey  ! 
That  flie  may  fmile  upon  us  from  above, 
And  blefs  our  mournful  pains  with  peace  and  love. 

STREPHON. 

But  fee,  our  flocks  do  to  their  folds  repair ; 
For  night  with  fable  clouds  obfcures  the  air  : 
Cold  damps  defcend  from  the  unwholefo'.ie  fley, 
And  fafety  bids  us  to  our  cottage  fly. 
Though  with  each  morn  our  forrows  will  re-"l 
twrn ;  [mourn,/ 

Kach    ev'n,  like  nightingale",   we'll  fing  andf 
Till  death  conveys  us  to  the  peaceful  urn.  j 


TO  HIS  FRIEND  UNDER  AFFLICTION. 

NONE  lives  in  this  tumultuous  date  of  things,  ' 

Where  every  morning  foon  new  troubles  brings, 

But  bold  inquietudes  will  break  his  reft, 

And  gloomy  thoughts  difturb  his  anxious  breaft. 

Angelic  forms,  and  happy  fpiritg,  are 

Above  the  malice  cf  perplexing  care  : 

But  that's  a  blefling  too  lubhme,  too  high, 

For  thofe  who  bead  beneath  mortality. 

if  in  the  body  there  was  hut  one  part 

.Sul.jccl  ta  pain,  and  fenfiblc  oi'fmart,' 

And  but  one  paffion  could  torment  the  mind; 

That  part,  that  paflion,  bufy  fate  would  find  ; 

Lur,  iince  infirmities  in  both  abound, 

bince  fcrrow  both  fo  many  ways  can  wound  : 

'  I'is  not  fo  great  a  wonder  that  we  grieve 

Sometimes,  as  'ti»  a  miracle  we  live. 


The  happieft  man  that  ever  breath'd  on 
With  all  the  glories  of  ellate  and  birth, 
Had  yet  fome  anxious  care,  to  make  him  know, 
No  grandeur  was  above  the  reach  of  woe. 
To  be  from  all  things  that  difquiet,  free. 
Is  not  confident  with  humanity. 
Youth,  wit,    and   beauty,   are    fuch    charming 

things, 

O'er  which,  if  affluence  fpreads  her  gaudy  wings, 
We  think  the  perfon  who  enjoys  fo  much; 
No  care  can  move,  and  no  afliic\jon  touch ; 
Yet  could  we  but  fome  fecret  method  find 
To  view  the  dark  recefles  of  the  mind, 
We  there  might  fee  the  hidden  feed  of  ftrife, 
And  woes  in  embryo  ripening  into  life  : 
How  fome  fierce  luft,  or  boifterous  paflioa,  fills' 
The  labouring  fpirif,  with  prolific  ills; 
Pride,  envy,  or  revenge,  diftrac.1  the  foul,  rv  •,  » 
And  all  right  reafon's  godlike  power  controul ; 
But  if  fhe  muft  not  be  allowM  to  fway 
Though  all  without  appears  ferenc  and  gay, 
A  cankerous  venom  on  the  vitals  preys, 
And  poifons  all  the  comforts  of  his  days.    : 

External  pomp  and  vifible  fucccfs 
Sometimes  contribute  to  our  happinefs ; 
But  that  which  makes  it  genuine,  refin'd, 
Is  a  good  confcience  and  a  foul  refign'd. 
Then,  to  whatever  end  afSi&ion's  fent, 
To  try  our  virtues,  or  for  punifhment, 
We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  ponderons  woe,     - 
And  ftill  adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow : 
For,  in  misfortunes  this  advantage  lies ; 
They  make  us  humble,  and  they  make  us  wife; 
And  he  that  can  acquire  fuch  virtues,  gains 
An  ample  recompence  for  all  his  pains. 

Too  foft  careffes  of  a  profperouR  fate 
The  pious  fervours  of  the  foul'-abate; 
Tempts  to  luxurious  eafe  our  carelefs  days, -ft.  A 
And  gloomy  vapour  round  the  fpirits  raife. 
Thus  lull'd  into  a  fleep  we  dozing  lie, 
And  find  our  ruin  in  i'ecurity; 
Unlcfs  fome  forrow  cornea  to  our  relief, 
And  breaks  th'  enchanment  by  a  timely  grief. 
But  as  we  are  allow'd,  to  cheer  our  fight, 
In  blacked  days,  fome  glimmerings , of  light  i 
So,  in  the  mod  dejected  hours  we  may 
The  fecret  pleafure  have  to  weep  and  pray : 
And  thofe  requefts  the  ipcediefk  paffage  find    ' 
To  heaven,  which  flow  from  an  affliAed  mind  : 
And  while  to  him  we  open  ourdiilref^, 
Our  pains  grow  lighter,  and  out  forrows  Icfs. 
The  fined  mufic  of  the  grove  we  owe 
The  mourning  Philomel's  harmonious  woe ; 
And  while  her  grief  's  in  charming  notes  exprefs'J, 
A  thorny  bramble  pricks  her  tender  bread ; 
In  warbling  melody  fhe  fpends  the  night, 
And  moves  at  once  compaffion  and  delight 

No  choice  had  e'er  fo  happy  an  event, 
But  he  that  made  it  did  that  choice  repent. 
So  weak's  our  judgment,  and  fo  fhort's  our  fight, 
We  cannot  level  our  own  wifhes  right  : 
And^if  fomettmcs  we  make  a  wife  advance, 
T'  ourfelvcs  we  little  owe,  but  much  to  chance.     < 
So  that  when  Providence,  for  fecret  ends, 
Corrodjng  cares,  or  iharp  affliction,  fends 
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We  muft  conclude  it  bell  it  fhould  be  fo, 
And  not  defponding  or  impatient  grow. 
For.be  tha,t  will  his  confidence  remove 
From  boundlefs  wifdom  and  eternal  love, 
To  place  it  on  himfelf,  or  human  aid, 
Will  meet  tbofe  woes  he  labours  to  evade. 
J5ut,  in  the  keeneft  agonies  of  grief, 
Content's  a  cordial  that  ftill  gives  relief  : 
Heaven  is  not  always  angry  when  he  ftrikes, 
But  moft  chaftifes  thofe  whom  mofi  he  likes ; 
And,  if  with  humble  fpirits  they  complain. 
Relieves  the  anguifh,  or  rewards  the  pain. 


ANOTHER  FRIEND  UNDER  AFFLICTION- 

SINCE  the  firft  man  by  difobedience  fell 
An  eafy  conqueft  to  the  powers  of  hell, 
There's  none  in  every  ftage  of  life  can  be 
From  the  infults  of  bold  affliction  free. 
If  a  fhort  rel'pite  gjyes  us  fome  relief^ 
And  interrupts  the  feries  of  our  grief, 
So  quick  the  pangs  of  mifery  return, 
We  joy  by  minutes,  but  by  years  we  mourrv 
Reafon  refin'd,  and  to  perfection  brought,. 
By  wife  philofophy,  and  ferious  thought, 
Support  the  foul  beneath  the  ponderous  weight 
Of  angry  (lars,  and  unpropitious  fate ; 
Then  is  the  time  fhe  fhould  exert  her  power, 
And  make  us  practice  what  Ihe  taught  before. 
For  why  are  fuch  voluminous  authors  read, 
The  learned  labours  of  the  famous  dead, 
B,ut  to  prepare  the  mind  for  its  defence, 
By  fage  refults,  and  well  digefted  fenfe  ; 
That,  when  the  ftorm  of  nailery  appears, 
With  all  its  real  or'fantaftij?  fears, 
We  either  may  the  rolling  danger"  fly, 
Or  ftem  the  tide  before  it  fwells  too  high. 

.But  though  the  theory  of  wifdom's  known 
With  cafe,  what  fhould,  and  \\hat  Ihould  not  be 

.  done ; 

Yet  all  the  labour  in  the  practice  lies, 
.To  be,  in  more  than  words  and  notion,  wife  ; 
The  facred  truth  of  fuiui'd  philofophy 
We  ftudy  e^rly,  but  we  late  apply. 
When  ftubbom  anguifli  feizes  on  my  foul, 
Right  reafon  would  its  haughty  rage  controul ; 
BuT,  if  it  mayn't  be  fuffer'd  to  endure, 
The  pain  is  juft,  when  we  reject  the  cure. 
For  many  men,  clofe  observation  finds, 
Of  copious  learning,  and  exalted  minds, 
Who  tremble  at  the  fight  of  daring  woes, 
And  ftoop  ign>  bly  to  the  vileft  foes ; 
Ai  it  they  underftood  not  how  to  be. 
Or  wile,  or  brave,  but  in  felicity  ; 
And  by  fome  action,  fervile  or  unjiift', 
Lay  all  their  former  glories  in  the  dull, 
rot  wifdoiu  firft  the  v.-rctcUd  mortal  fii'J.5, 
And  kavtD  him  nuked  to  his  enemies : 
S'xtliit,  when  moft  his  prudmce  ftiould  be  (hewn 
The  moft  imprudent,, giddy  dungs  are  done. 
For-Nvhcn  the  mind's  larround--d  with  diOrels 
or  incoiiftuncy  the  judgment  ™ds. 


And  render  it  incapable  to  make 
Wife  refolutions,  or  good  counfels  take. 
Yet  there's  a  fteadinels  of  ibul  and  thought, 
By  reafon  bred,  and  by  religion  taught, 
Which,  like  a  rock  amidft  the  ftormy  waves, 
Unmov'd  remains,  and  all  afflictions  braves. 

In  fharp  misfortunes,  fome  will  fearch  too  deep 
What  heaven  prohibits,  and  would  fecret  keep: 
But  thofe  events  'tis  better  not  to  know, 
Which  known,  ferve  only  to  increafe  our  woe. 
Knowledge  forbid  ('tis  dangerous  to  purfue) 
With  guilt  begins,  and  ends  with  ruin  too. 
For,  had  our  earlieft  parents  been  content 
Not  to  know  more  than  to  be  innocent, 
Their  ignorance  of  evil  had  prcferv'd 
'heir  joys  entire;   for  then  they  had  not  fwerv'd. 
ut  they  imagin'd  (their  defires  were  fuch) 
hey  knew  too  little,  till  they  knew  too  much, 
'er  fince  my  folly  moft  to  wifdom  rife  ; 
\nd  few  are,  but  by  fad  experience,  wifa. 

Confider,  Friend  !  who  all  your  bleffings  gave, 
Vhat  are  recall'd  again,  and  what  you  have  ; 
And  do  not  murmur  when  you  are  bereft 
Of  little,  if  you  have  abundance  left : 
Confider  too,  how  many  thoufands  arc 
Under  the  worft  of  miferies,  defpair ; 
And  don't  repine  at  what  you  now  endure ; 
Cuftom  will  give  you  eafe,  or  time  will  cure  : 
Once  more  Confider,  that  the  prefent  ill, 
Though  it  be  great,  may  yet  be  greater  ftill  » 
And  be  not  anxjous ;  for,  to  undergo  . 
One  grief,  is  nothing  to  a  numerous  woe. 
3ut  fince  it  is  impoflible  to  be 
Human,  and  not  cxpos'd  to  mifery, 
Beaj:  it,  my  friend,  as  bravely  as  you  can  : 
You  are  not  more,  and  be  not  lefs  than  man! 

Afflictions  paft  can  no  exiftence  find, 
But  in  the  wild  ideas  of  the  mind ; 
And  why  fhould  we  for  thofe  misfortunes  mourn,. 
Which  have  been  fuffer'd,  and  can  ne'er  return  I 
Thofe  that  can  weather  a  tempeftuous  night, 
And  find  a  calm  approaching  with  the  light, 
Will  not,  unlefs  their  reafon  they  difown, 
Still  make  thofe  dangers  prefent  that  are  gone. 
What  is  behind  the  curtain  none  can  fee  ; 
[t  may  be  joy  :  fuppofc  it  mifery : 
Fis  future  ftill ;  and  that  whicb  is  not  here, 
May  never  come,  or  we  may  never  bear. 
Therefore  the  prefent  ill  alone  we  ought 
To  view,  in  reafon,  with  a  troubled  thought : 
But,  if  we  may  the  facred  pages  truft, 
He's  always  happy,  that  is  always  juft. 


HIS  FRIEND  INCLINED  TO  MARRY. 

T  TVOUI.D  not  have  yon,  Strephon,  choofe  a  mate, 

From  tco  exaittd,  or  too  mean  a  Ihte; 
for  m  both  thefe  we  may  expect  to-lix*! 
A  creeping  fpirit,  or  a  haughty  mind. 
Who  nvwLS  within  the:  middle  region,  (hares 
The  k.iiv  d:.'  —  f^'l'eft  cares. 
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Let  her  extraction  with  true  luftre  fhine  ; 

If  fomething  brighter,  not  too  bright  for  thine  : 

Her  education  liberal,  not  great ; 

Neither  inferior  nor  above  her  date. 

Let  her  have  wit ;  but  let  that  wit  be  free 

From  affectation,  pride,  or  pedantry  : 

For  the  effed  of  wowan's  wit  is  fuch, 

Too  little  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much. 

But  chiefly  let  her  humour  clofe  with  thine ; 

Unlcfs  where  your's  does  to  a  fault  incline ; 

The  leaft  difparity  in  this  dedroys, 

Like  fulphurous  Mails,  the  very  buds  of  joys. 

Her  perfon  amiable,  ftraight,  and  free 

From  natural,  or  chance  deformity. 

Let  not  her  years  exceed,  if  equal  thine; 

For  women  pad  their  vigour,  foon  decline  : 

Her  fortune  competent ;  and,  if  thy  fight 

Can  reach  fo  far,  take  care  'tis  gather'd  right. 

If  thine's  enough,  then  tier's  may  be  the  lels : 

Do  not  afpire  to  riches  in  excefs. 

For  that  which  makes  our  lives  deb'ghtful  prove, 

Is  a  genteel  iufficiency  and  love. 


TO     A 

PAINTER  DRAWING  DORINDA'S 
PICTURE. 

PAINTER,  the  utmofl  of  thy  judgment  fhew; 

Exceed  ev'n  Titian,  and  great  Augelo  : 

With  all  the  livelinefs  of  thought  exprefs 

The  moving  features  of  Dorinda's  face. 

Thou  cand  not  flatter,  where  fuch  beauty  dwells ; 

Her  charms  thy  coldurs,  and  thy  art  excels.  ^ 

Others  lefs  fair,  may  from  thy  pencil  have 

Graces  which  (paring  Nature  never  gave: 

But  in  Dorinda's  afped  thou  wilt  fee 

Such  as  will  pofe  thy  famous  art,  and  thee ; 

{So  great,  fo  many  in  her  face  unite, 

So  well  proportion'd,  and  fo  wonderous  bright. 

No  human  flcill  can  e'er  exprefs  them  all,     yi/';»::; 

But  mijft  do  wrong  to  th'  fair  original.    , 

An  angel's  hand  alone  that  pencil  fits, 

To  mix  the  colours  when  an  angel  fits. 

Thy  picture  may  as  like  Dorinda  be 
A*  art  of  man  can  paint  a  deity ; 
And  juftly  may  perhaps  when  fhe  withdraws, 
Excite  cur  wonder,  and  deferve  applaufe  : 
35ut  when  compar'd,  you'll  be  oblig'd  to  own, 
No  art  can  equal  what's  by  Nature  done.    «..    t 
Great  Lely's  noble  hand,  txcell'd  by  few, 
The  picture  fairer  than  the  perfon  drew  : 
He  took  the  bed  that  nature  could  impart, 
And  made  it  better  by  his  powerful  art. 
But  had  he  feen  that  bright,  furprifing  grace, 
Which  fpreads  itfelf  o'er  all  Dorinda's  face, 
Vain  had  been  all  the  eflays  of  his  fkill  : 
She  mud  have  been  confeft  the  fairefl  A  ill. 

Heaven  in  a  landfcape  may  be  wondrous  fine, 
And  look  as  bright  as  painted  light  can  fhine  ; 
But  dill  the  real  glories  of  rhe  place 
All  art,  by  infinite  degrees,  furpafs. 


TO    THK 

PAINTER,  AFTER  HE  HAD  FINISHED 
DORINDA'S  PICTURE. 

PAINTER,  thou  haft  perform'd  what  man  can  do  5 
Only  Dorinda's  felf  more  charms  can  fhew. 
Bold  are  thy  drokes,  and  delicate  each  touch; 
But  ftill  the  beauties  of  her  face  are  fuch, 
As  cannot  juftly  be  defcrib'd  ;  though  all 
Confefs  't  is  like  the  bright  original. 
In  her,  and  in  thy  picture,  we  may  view 
The  utmoft  Nature,  or  that  Art,  can  do ; 
Each  is  a  mafter-piece,  defign'd  fo  well, 
That  future  times  will  drive  to  parallel ; 
But  neither  Art  nor  Nature's  able  to  excel. 


CRUELTY   AND   LUST. 

A  N 

ESSAY*. 


WHERE  can  the  wretched'ft  of  all  creatures  fljr, 

To  tell  the  dory  of  her  mifery  ? 

Where,  but  to  faithful  Caelia,  in  whofe  mind 

A  manly  bravery's  with,  foft  pity  join'd, 

I  fear,  thefe  lines  will  fcarce  be  underftood, 

Blurr'd  with  inceffant  tears,  and  writ  in  blood  ; 

But  if  you  can  the  mournful  pages  read, 

The  fad  relation  fhews  you  fuch  a  deed, 

As  all  the  annals  of  th'  infernal  reiga 

Shall  drive  to  equal,  or  exceed  in  vain. 

Neronior's  fame,  no  doubt,  has  reach'd  your 

ears, 

Whofe  cruelty  has  caus'd  a  fea  of  tears; 
Fill'd  each  lamenting  town  with  funeral  figh«, 
Deploring  widows  ftirieks,  and  orphans  cries. 
At  every  health  the  horrid  monder  quaff  'd, 
Ten  wretches  dy'd,  and  as  they  dy'd,  he  laugh'd: 
Till,  tir'd  with  acting  devil,  he  was  led, 
Drunk  with  excefs  of  blood  and  wine,  to  bed. 
Oh,  curfed  place  !  —  1  can  no  more  command 
My  pen  :  ihame  and  confufion  make  my  hand  : 
But  I  muft  on,  and  let  my  Csdia  know 
How  barbarous  are  my  wrongs,  how  vad  my  wotf. 
,  Among  the  crowds  of  Weftern  youths  who 

ran    \  ••  >.-.- 

To  meet  the  brave,  betray'd  unhappy  man  f, 
My  hufband,  fatally  uniting,  went  ; 
Unus'd  to  arms,  and  thoughtlefs  of  th'  event. 
But  when  the  battle  was  by  treachery  won, 
The  chief,  and  all  but  his  falfe  friend,  undone  ; 
Though,  in  the  tumult  of  that  defptrate  night, 
He  'fcap'd  the  dreadful  daughter  of  the  fight  ;  . 
Yet  the  fagacious  bloodhounds,  ikill'd  too  well 
In  all  the  murdering  qualities  of  hell, 
Each  fccret  place  fo  regularly  beat, 
They  foon  difcover'd  his  unfafe  retreat. 

*  This  Piece  was  occafiontd  by  the  barbarity  of  Kirke* 
a  commander  in  the  Wcltcrn  Rebellion,  in  1685,  who  de 
bauched  a  younjj  lady  with  a  promifc  to  lave  her  hut"-' 
land's  li'e,  but  hanged  him  next  morning. 
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As  hungry  wolves  triumphing  o'er  their  prey, 
To  fute  deftruction  hurry  them  away  ; 
So  the  purveyor*  of  fierce  M<  >loc's  fon 
With  Charion  to  the  common  butchery  run  ; 
Where  proud  Neronior  by  his  gibbet  ftnod, 
To  glut  himfelf  with  frefh  Supplies  of  blood. 
Our  friends,  by  powerful  interceffioo,  gaiti'd 
A  fhort  reprieve,  but  for  three  daysobtain'd, 
To  try  all  ways  might  to  compaffion  move 
The  favage  general ;  but  in  vain  they  ftrove. 
When  I  pcrceiv'd  that  all  addreffes  fail'd, 
And  nothing  o'er  his  ftubborn  foul  prevail'd  ; 
Diftrafted  almoft,  to  his  tent  I  flew, 
To  make  the  laft  effort,  what  tears  could  do. 
Low  on  my  knees  I  fell;  then  thus  began  : 
Great  genius  of  fuccefs,  thou  more  than  man  ! 
Whofe  arms  to  every  clime  have  terror  hurl'd, 
And  carry'd  conqueft  round  the  tremMIng  world! 
Still  may  the  brighteft  glories  Fame  can  lend, 
Your  fword,  your  conduct,  and  your  caufc,  at 
tend. 

Here  now  the  arbiter  of  fate  you  fit, 
While  fuppliant  flaves  their  rebel  heads  fu'omit. 
Oh,  pity  the  unfortunate  !  and  give 
But  this  one  thing  :  Oh,  let  but  Charion  live  ! 
And  take  the  little  all  that  we  poffefs. 
I'll  bear  the  meagre  anguifh  of  diftrefs 
Content,  nay,  pleas'd,  to  beg  or  earn  my  bread  ; 
Let  Charion  live,  no  matter  how  I'm  fed. 
The  fall  of  fuch  a  youth  no  luftre  brings  ~i 

To  him  whofe  fword  performs  fuch  wondrous/ 
things  T 

As  faving  kingdoms,  and  fupporting  kings.         j 
That  triumph  only  with  true  grandeur  (nines, 
Where  godlike  courage,  godlike  pity  joins. 
Ga:far,  the  eldeft  favourite  of  war, 
Took  not  more  pleafure  to  fubmit,  than  fpare  : 
And  fmce  in  battle  you  can  greater  he, 
That  over,  ben't  lefs  merciful  than  he. 
Ignoble  fpirits  by  revenge  arc  known, 
And  cruel  actions  fpoil  the  conqueror'B  crown; 
Jn  future  hiftories  fill  each  mournful  page 
With  tales  of  blood,  and  monuments  of  rage  : 
And,  while  his  annals  are  with  horror  read, 
JVIen  curfe  him  living,  and  detefl  him  dead. 
Oh!  do  not  fully  with  a  fanguine  dye 
(The  fouleft  ftain)  fo  fair  a  memory  ! 
Then,  as  you'll  live  the  glory  of  our  ifle, 
And  Fate  on  all  your  expeditions  fmile  : 
So  when  a  noble  courfe  you've  bravely  ran, 
Die  the  bed  foldier,  and  the  happieft  man. 
None  can  the  turns  of  Providence  forefee, 
Or  what  their  own  cataftrophe  may  be  ; 
Therefore,  to  pcrfons  labouring  under  woe, 
That  mercy  they  may  want,  fhould  always  (hew : 
For  in  the  chance  of  war  the  flighteft  thing 
May  lofe  the  battle,  or  the  victory  bring. 
And  how  would  you  that  general's  honour  prize, 
Should  in  cool  blood  his  captive  facrifice  ? 
He  that  with  rebel  arms  to  fight  is  led, 
To  juftice  forfeits  his  opprobrious  head  : 
But  'tis  unhappy  Charion's  firft  offence, 
Seduc'd  by  fome  too  plaufible  pretence, 
To  take  the  injuring  fide  by  error  brought; 
He  had  no  malice,  though  he  has  the  fault. 


Let  the  eld  tempters  find  a  fhamefu'  grave, 
Bat,  the  half  innocent,  the  tempted,  fave  ; 
Vengeance  divine,  though  for  the  ^reateft  crime, 
But  rarely  ftrikes  the  firft  or  fecond  time  ; 
And  he  beft  follows  th'  Almighty's  will, 
Who  fpares  the  guilty  he  has  power  to  kill. 
When  |/roud  rebellions  would  unhinge  a  ftate, 
And  wild  diforders  in  a  land  create, 
'Tis  requifite  the  firft  promoters  fhould 
Put  out  the  flames  they  kindled  with  their  blood  : 
But  fure  'tis  a  degree  of  murder  all 
That  draw  their  fwords  fhonld  undiftinguifh'dfall. 
And  fince  a  mercy  muft  to  fomc  be  fhewn, 
Let  Charion  'mengft  the  happy  few  be  one: 
For  as  none  guilty  has  lefs  guilt  than  he, 
So  none  for  pardon  has  a  fairer  plea. 

When  David's  general  had  won  the  ficKI, 
And  Abfalom,  the  lov'd  ungrateful,  kiilM, 
The  trumpets  founding  made  all  {laughter  ceafe, 
And  mifled  Israelites  rcturn'd  in  peace. 
The  action  paft,  where  fo  rmich  blood  was  fpilt, 
We  hear  of  none  arraign'd  for  chat  day's  guilt ; 
But  all  concludes  with  the  Scfir'd  event, 
The  monarch  pardons,  and  the  Jews  repent. 

As  great  example  your  great  courage  warms, 
And  to  illuftrious deeds  excites  your  arms; 
So  when  you  inftances  of  mercy  view, 
They  fhould  infpire  you  with  companion  too  : 
For  he  that  emulates  the  truly  brave, 
Would  always  conquer,  and  fhould  always  fave. 

Here,  interrupting,  ftcrn  Neronior  cry'd, 
(SwelPd  with  fuccefs,  and  blubber'dup  with  pride) 
Madam,  his  life  depends  upon  my  will, 
For  every  rebel  I  can  fpare  or  kill. 
I'll  think  of  what  you've  faid  :  this  night  return 
At  ten,  perhaps  ymi'll  have  no  caufe  to  mourn. 
Go,  fee  your  hufband,  bid  him  not  defpair; 
His  crime  is  great,  but  you  are  wondrous  fair. 

When  anxious  miferies  the  foul  amaze, 
And  dire  confufion  in  the  fpirit?  raife, 
Upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  relief, 
Our  hopes  revive,  and  mitigate  our  grief; 
Impatience  makes  our  wifhes  earneft  grow, 
Which  through  falfe  optics  our  deliverance  {hew, 
For  while  we  fancy  danger  does  appear 
Moft  at  a  diftance,  it  is  oft  too  near, 
And  many  times,  fecure  from  obvious  foes, 
We  fall  into  an  ambufcade  of  woes. 

Pleas'd  with  the  falfe  Neronior's  dark  replft 
I  thought  the  end  of  all  my  forrows  nigh, 
And  to  the  main-guard  haften'd,  where  the  prey, 
Of  this  blood-thirfty  fiend,  in  durance  lay. 
When  Charion  faw  me,  from  his  turfy  bed 
With  eagernefs  he  rais'd  his  drooping  head  : 
Oh  !  fly,  myxlear,  this  guilty  place,  he  cry'd, 
And  in  fome  diftant  clime  thy  virtue  hide  ! 
Here  nothing  but  the  fouleft  dsemons  dwell, 
The  refucc  of  the  damn'd,  and  mob  of  hi-11. 
The  air  they  breathe  is  every  atom  cnrfl  : 
There's  no  degree  of  ills,  for  all  are  woril. 
In  rapes  and  murders  they  alone  delight, 
And  villanies  of  lefs  importance  flight  : 
Act   them   indeed,    but    fcorn    they    fnould  be 

nam'd, 

For  all  their  glory's  to  be  more  than  < 
H  h  iuj 
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Neronior's  chief  of  this  infernal  crew, 
And  feerm  to  merit  that  high  Nation  too  : 
J^othing  but  rvgc  and  luft  infpirc  his  breaft, 
By  Afmodai  and  Maloc  both  poffeft, 
"When  told  you  went  to  intercede  for  me, 
It  threw  my  foul  into  an  agony ; 
Not  that  I  would  not  for  my  freedom  give 
What's  requifite,  or  do  not  wi(h  to  live  ; 
But  for  my  faf'ety  I  can  ne'er  be  bafe, 
Or  buy  a  few  fhort  years  with  ioug  diigrace  • 
Nor  Avould  I  have  your  yet  unfpotted  lame 
For  me  eypos'd  to  an  eternal  fhame. 
With  ignominy  to  preferve  my  breath, 
Is  worie,  by  infinite  degrees,  than  death. 
But  if  I  can't  my  life  with  honour  fave, 
With  honour  I'll  defcend  intp  the  grave. 
For  though  revenge  and  malice  both  combine 
(As  both  to  fix  my  ruin  feem  to  join) 
Yet,  maugre  all  their  violence  and  {kill, 
I  can  die  juft,  and  Pm  refoly'd  I  will. 

But  what  is  death  we  fo  unwifely  fear  ? 
An  £ud  of  all -our  buiy  tumults  here  : 
The  equal  lot  of  poverty  and  ftate, 
Which  all  partake  of  by  a  certain  fate. 
Whoe'er  the  profpe*2;  of  mankind  furveys, 
At  divers  ag«s,  and  by  divers  ways, 
"Will  find  them  froni  this  iicify  fcene  retire  ; 
Sovne  the  firft  minute  that  they  breathe,  expire  : 
Others,  perhaps,  furvive  to  talk,  and  go  ; 
But  die,  before  they  good  or  evil  know. 
Here  .one  to  puberty  arrives ;  and  thea 

i    Returns,  lamented  to  the  duft  agaio  : 
Another  thae  maintains  a  longer  ftrife 
With  all  the  powerful  enemies  of  life  ; 
Till,  with  vexation  tir'd,  and  thi'eefcore  years, 
He  drops  into  the  dark,  and  difappears. 
I'm  young,  indeed,  and  might  exptc'l  to  fee 
Times  future,  long  and  late  pofterity, 
'Tis  what  with  reafon  I  could  wifh  to  do, 
If  Jo  be  old,  were  tQ  be  hapj-y  tco. 

•    But  fince  fubfrant;al  grief  fu.fooii  defiroy% 
1  he  guft  of  ail  imaginary  joys, 
Who  would  be  too  importunate  to  live, 
,vOr  more  for  life,  than  it  can  merir,  give! 

Beyond  the  grave  ftuptndous  regions  lie, 
The  boundlefs  realms  of  vait  cteriiify  ; 
Whcje    r.iinds,  .remov'd    from    eurthly    bodies, 

dwell; 

E,Ht  who  their  government  or  laws  can  tell  ? 
What's  their  <rnplcyn:ent  fM  the  l,liiil  doom 
And  time's  eternal  period  (!.*]!  con  e  / 
'j  hus  much  the  fee  red  onu'e*  declare, 
That  all  are  bicfs'd  or  in/lc-rubi-.;  t!i<  i  cr ; 
Though,  if  there'*  :\ich  variety  i-f  .'utc , 
Nc.ne  good  expire  t;,u  I'^on,  nrr  bad  t<.o  !uf.e» 
Tor  iv. y  own  part,  with  resignation,  f^jll 
I  can  fubnvt  to  my  Creatf  r's  \vjll ; 
J,et  him  vccal  the  breath  from  him  I  i!re\v, 
When  he  thinks  fit,  ar.d  when  he  pleafts  too. 
'[  hs.  way  of  dying  is  niy  lead  concern  ; 
That  will  give  no  difiurbance  to  my  urn. 
If  to  the  feats  of  biiypincls  1  go, 
Tl-.t-e  cr.d  all  pt-.^ible  rctnriis  of  v 
.And  when  to  thofc  Weft  manfions  I  arrive, 
\Vi-.h  pi.t.y  1'il  bshold  tbojc  Uiai  ft. 


Once  more  1  beg,  you'd  from  tlieii: 
And  leave  me  to  my  innocence  and  late. 

Charion,  faid  I,  Oh,  do  not  urge  my  flight ! 
I'll  fee  the  event  of  this  important  night  : 
Some  ftninge  prefaces  in  my  foul  forebode. 
The  woril  of  miferics,  or  the  greateft  good, 
Few  hours  will  fhew  the  utmpft  of  my  doom; 
A  joyful  fjfety,  or  a  peaceful  tomb. 
If  you  mifcarry,  I'm  refolv'd  to  try 
If  gracious  Heaven  will  luffer  me  to  die  : 
For,  when  you  arc  to  tndlefs  raptures  gene, 
If  I  furvive,  'tis  but  to  be  undone. 
Who  will  fupport  an  injur'd  widow's  right, 
From  fly  injuftice,  or  oppreflive  might  ? 
Protect  her  perfon,  or  her  caufe  cTefend  ? 
She  r?.re!y  wants  a  foe,  or  finds  a  friend  : 
I've  no  diftruft  of  Providence  ;  but  ftill 
Tis  beft  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  ill  : 
And  thofe  can  have  no  reafon  to  repent, 
Who,  though  they  die  betisies,  tlie  innocent. 
But  to  a  world  of  trverlafting  blifs 
Why  would  you  go,  and  leave  me  here  in  this! 
'Tis  a  dark  paffage  ;  hut  our  foes  fhall  view, 
I'll  die  as  calm,  though  not  fo  hrave,  as  you  : 
That  irvy  behaviour  to  the  hft  may  prove 
Yoyr  courage  is  not  greater  than  my  love. 

The  hour  approach'd  ;  as  to  Neronior's  tent, 
With  trembling,  but  impatient  ftcps,  I  \veut, 
A  thoufand  horrors  rhrong'd  int^rny  breaft, 
By  fad  ideas  ard  flrrng  fears  poffcft  : 
Where'er  I  pafs'd,  the  glaring  lights  would  fhew 
Frefh  oJ  jccls  of  defpair,  and  fccnts  of  woe. 

Here,  in.  a  crowd  of  drunken  foldiers,  ftood 
A  wretched,  poor,  old  man,  hefmear'd  with  blooj  5 
\nd  at  his  fc;t,  jufl  through  the  body  run, 
Struggling  for  life,  was  laid  his  only  (on  ; 
By  whole  hard  labour  he  was  daily  fed, 
Dividing  ft  ill,  with  pious  caie,  his  bread  : 
And  while  he  mguin'd,  with  floods  of  aged  tears, 
The  fcle  fupport  of  his  decrepid  years, 
The  barbarous  mob,  whofe  rage  no  limit  knows, 
With  blafphcmous  derifion,  mock'd  his  woes. 

There,  under  a  wide  oak,  difconfolafe, 
And  drown 'd  in  tears,  a  mournful  widow  fate. 
High  in  the  b<  ughs  the  murder'd  father  hung  ; 
Beneath,  the  children  round  the  mother  clung  : 
'1  hey  cry'd  for  f<  od,  hut  'twas  without  relief; 
For  all  they  had  to  live  upon,  was  grief. 
A  forrow  fo  intenfe,  fuch  deep  defpair, 
No  creature,,  merely  human,  longcoujd  bear. 
Fir  ft 'in  her  arms  her  weeping  babes  fhe  took, 
And,  with  a  groan,  did  to  her  hufband  look  : 
Then  ioau'd  her  head  on  theirs,  and,  fighing,  cry\ 
Pity  nif,  Savioi  r  of  the  world  !  and  dy'd. 

From  tliis  fjil  fpc^acle  my  eye^  I  turn'd, 
Where  funs    their    fathers,    maids    their  lovers 

mourn/ d ; 

Friends  for  thc.r  friends,  fifters  for  brothrrs, 
Prjfonfwi  of  war,  in  chains,  for  flatigliter  kept :' 
Each  every  hour  did  the  black  mpff.ige  dread, 
Which  fhou'd  declare  the  p<  rf  n  luv'd  was  tie 
Then  I  b'che'ul,  with  brutal  iliouts  of  mirth, 
A  comely  yo-j  h,  and  of  no  common  bir.h, 
To  exiciriun  I'd  ;  who  hardly  bore 
'I  he  \vtui.d- ;ctch 'd  btf'jrc  : 
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^A.nd,  us  he  pafa'd,  I  heard  him  bravely  cry, 
I  neither  wifli  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die. 

At  the  curs'd  tent  arriv'd,  without  delay, 
The'y  did  me  to  the  general  convey  : 
"Who  thus  began 

Madam  !  hy  r'relh  intelligence,  I  find, 
That  Charion's  treafnn'a  of  the  blackeit  kind ; 
And  my  commiffion  isexprefs  to  ipare 
None  that  fo  deeply  in  rebellion  are  : 
New  msafures  therefore  'tis  vain  to  try ; 
No  pardon  can  be  granted ;  he  muft  die. 
Mult,  or  I  hazard  ail :  which  yet  I'd  do 
To  be  oblig'd  in  one  requefh  by  you  : 
Aud,  maugre  all  the  dangers  I  forefee, 
Le  mine  this  night,  I'll  fet  your  hufband  free. 
Soldiers  are  rough,  and  cannot  hope  fuccefs 
By  fupple  flattery,  and  by  foft  addrefs  ; 
The  pert,  gay  coxcomb,  by  thefe  little  arts, 
Gains  an  afcendant  o'er  the  ladies  hearts. 
Bat  I  can  no  fuchtvhining  methods  ufe  : 
Confent,  he  lives ;  he  dies,  if  you  refufe. 

Amaz'd  at  this  demand ;  faid  I,  The  brave, 
Upon  ignoble  terms,  difdain  t6  fave  : 
They  let  their  captives  ftill  with  honour  live, 
No  more  require,  than  what  themfelves  would 

give ; 

For,  generous  vi&ors,  as  they  fcorn  to  do 
Difhoneft  things,  fcorn  to  propofe  them  too. 

Mercy,  the  brighteft  virtue  of  the  mind, 

Should  with  no  devious  appetite  be  join'd : 

For  if,  v;hen  exercis'd,  a  crime  it  coft, 

Th'  intrinfic  luftre  of  the  deed  is  loft. 

Great  men  their  actions  of  a  piece  fhould  have ; 

Heroic  all,  and  each  entirely  brave ; 

From  the  nice  rules  of  honour  none  fhould  fwerve  ; 

Done,  becaufe  good,  without  a  mean  reierve. 
The  crimes  new   charg'd   upon   the  unhappy 
youth, 

May  have  revenge,  and  malice,  but  no  truth. 

Suppofe  the  accusation  juftly  brought, 

And  clearly  prov'd  to  the  minuteft  thought ; 

Yet  mercies  next  to  infinite  abate 

Offences  next  to  infinitely  great : 

And  *ti«  the  glory  of  a  noble  mind, 

In  full  forgivenefs  not  to  be  confin'd. 

Your  prince's  frowns  if  you  have  caufe  to  fear, 

This  ad  will  more  Hluftrious  appear; 

Though  his  excufe  can  never  be  withftood, 

Who  difobeys,  but  only  to  be  good. 

Perhaps  the  hazard's  more  than  you  exprefs  ; 

The  glory  would  be,  were  the  danger  Icfs. 

For  he  that,  to  his  prejudice,  will  do 

A  noble  a&ion,  and  a  generous  too, 

Deferves  to  wear  a  more  refplendent  crown 

Than  he  that  has  a  thoufand  battles  won. 

Do  not  invert  divine  compaffion  fo, 

As  to  be  cruel,  and  no  mercy  fhow  ! 

Of  what  renown  can  fuch  an  action  be, 

Which  faves  my  hufband's  life,  but  ruins  me  ? 

Though,  if  you  finally  refolve  to  ftand 

Upon  fo  vile,  inglorious  a  demand, 

He'nraft  fubmit ;  if  'tis  my  fate  to  mourn 

His  ciea:h,  I'll  bathe  with  virtuous  tears  his  urn. 

Well,  madam,  haughtily,  Neronior  cry'd, 
Your  courage  and  your  virtue  fib  ill  be  try_'J. 
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But  to  prevent  all  profpedl  of  a  flight, 

Some  of  my  *  lambs  ihali  be  your  guard  to-night ; 

By  them,  no  doubt,  you'll  tenderly  be  us'd  j 

They  feldom  afk  a  favour  that's  refus'd  : 

Perhaps  you'll  find  them  fo  genteely  bred, 

They'll  leave  you  but  few  virtuous  tears  to  fhcd. 

Surrounded  with  fo  innocent  a  throng, 

The  night  muft  pafs  delightfully  along  : 

And  in  the  morning,  fince  you  will  not  give 

What  I  require,  to  let  your  hufband  live, 

You  {hall  behold  him  figh  his  lateft  breath, 

And  gently  fwing  into  the  arms  of  death. 

Hi*  fate  he  merits,  as  to  rebels  due  : 

And  yours  will  be  as  much  deferv'd  by  you. 
Oh  Caelia,  think  !  fo  far  as  thought  can  fhew, 

What  pangs  of  grief,  what  agonies  of  woe, 

At  this  dire  resolution,  feiz'd  my  bread ! 

By  all  things  fad  and  terrible  poffeft. 

In  vain  I  wept,  and  'twas  in  vain  I  pray'd, 

For  all  rny  prayers  were  to  a  tiger  made  ; 

A  tiger !  worfe ;  for,  'tis  beyond  difpute, 

No  fiend's  fo  cruel  as  a  reafoning  brute. 

Encompafs'd  thus,  and  hopelefs  of  relief, 

With  all  the  fquadrons  of  dcfpair  and  grief, 

Ruin it  was  not  poflible  to  fhun  : 

What  could  I  do  f  Oh !  what  would  you  have  done? 
The  hours  that  pafs'd,  till  the  black  morn  ro 
turn'd, 

With  tears  of  blood  mould  be  for  ever  mourn'd. 

When,  to  involve  me  with  confummate  grief, 

Beyond  expreflion,  and  above  belief. 

Madam,  the  monfter  cry'd,  that  you  may  find 

I  can  be  grateful  to  the  fair  that's  kind  ; 

Step  to  the  door,  I'll  fhew  you  fuch  a  fight, 

Shall  overwhelm  your  fpirits  with  delight. 

Does  not  that  wretch,  who  would  dethrone  his 
king, 

Become  the  gibbet,  and  adorn  the  firing  ? 

You  need  not  now  an  injur'd  hufband  dread ; 

.Living  he  might,  he'll  not  upbraid  you  dead. 

'Twas  for  your  fake  I  feiz'd  upon  his  life ; 

He  would  perhaps  have  fcorn'd  fo  chafre  a  wife. 

And,  madam,  you'll  excufe  the  zeal  I  fhew, 

To  keep  that  fecret  none  alive  fhould  know. 
Curs'd  of  all  creatures !  for,  compar'd  with  thee, 

The  devils,  faid  I,  are  dull  in  cruelty. 

Oh,  may  that  tongue  eternal  vipers  breed, 

And  waftelefs  their  eternal  hunger  feed ; 

In  fires  too  hot  for  falamanders  dwell, 

The  burning  earneft  of  a  hotter  hell ; 

May  that  vile  lump  of  execrable  lulk 

Corrupt  alive,  and  rot  into  the  dull! 

May'ft  thou,  defpairing  at  the  point  of  death, 

With  oaths  and  blafphcmies  relign  thy  breath  ; 

And  the  worlt  torments  that  the  damn'd  fhould 
lharc, 

fn  thine  own  perfon  all  united  bear! 

Oh  Caslia  1  t  h  my  friend  !  what  age  can  fhew 

Sorrows  like  mine,  fo  exquifite  a  woe  ? 

Indeed  it  does  not  infinite  appc  ir, 

Becaufe  it  can't  be  evtrhfting  here  : 

But  it's  fo  vaft,  that  it  can  ne'er  incrcafe : 

Aud  fo  confirm'd,  it  never  can  be  Ids. 

*  Kirke  ufed  to  call  the  rr.cft  inhuman  of  his  foldicrs  hit 
Iambi; 
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ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
A WITH  THE  COUNTESS  OF  S . 

TRIUMPHANT  beauty  never  looks  fo  gay, 
As  on  the  morning  of  a  nuptial  day, 
JLove  then  within  a  larger  circle  moves, 
New  graces  adds,  and  every  charm  improves : 
"While  Hymen  does  his  facred  rites  prepare, 
The  bufy  nymphs  attend  the  trembling  fair ; 
\Vhofe  veins  are  fwell'd  with  an  unufual  heat, 
And  eager  pulfcs  with  ftrange  motions  beat : 
Alternate  pafiions  various  thoughts  impart, 
And  painful  joys  diftend  her  throbbing  heart : 
Her  fears  are  great,  and  her  defires  are  ftrong  : 
The  minutes  fly  too  faft — yet  ftay  too  long  : 
Now  fhe  in  ready — the  next  moment  not ; 
All  things  are  done — then  fomething  is  forgot : 
She  fears — yet  wiflies  the  ftrange  work  were  done; 
Delays — yet  is  impatient  to  be  gone. 
Diforders  thus  from  every  thought  arife  ; 
What  loves  perfuades,*!  know  not  what  denies. 

Achetes'  choice  does  his  firm  judgment  prove, 
And  fhewsat  once  he  can  be  wife  and  love; 
Because  it  from  no  fpurious  paflion  came, 
But  was  the  product  of  a  noble  flame : 
Bold,  without  rudetiefs ;  without  blazing,  bright ; 
Pure  as  fix'd  ftars,  and  uncorrupt  as  light : 
By  juft  degrees  it  to  perfection  grew ; 
An  early  ripenefs,  and  a  lafting  too. 
So  the  bright  fun  afcending  to  his  noon, 
Moves  not  (oo  flowly,  nor  is  there  too  foon. 
But,  though  Achates  was  unkindly  driven 
From  his  own  land,  he's  banifh'd  into  heaven  : 
*For  furc  the  raptures  of  Cofmclia's  love, 
Are  next,  if  only  next,  to  thofe  above. 
Thus  Power  Divine  does  with  his  foes  engage ; 
Rewards  his  virtues,  and  defeats  their  rage  : 
For  firft  it  did  to  fair  Cofmelia  give 
All  that  a  human  creature  could  receive; 
Whate'er  can  raife  our  wonder  or  delight, 
Tranfport  the  foul,  or  gratify  the  fight. 
Then  in  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms, 
todg*d  the  bright  virgin  in  Achates'  arms. 

What  angels  are,  is  in  Cofmelia  feen  ; 
Their  awful  glories,  and  their  godlike  mien : 
For,  in  her  afpe&  all  the  graces  meet ; 
All  that  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  fweet : 
There  every  charm  in  lofty  triumph  fits, 
Scorns  poor  defect,  and  to  no  fault  fubmits  : 
There  iymmetry,  complexion,  air,  unite, 
Sublimely  noble,  and  amazing  bright. 
So  newly  finifh'd  by  the  hand  Divine, 
Before  her  fall,  did  the  firft  woman  fhine. 
But  Eve  in  one  great  point  fhe  does  excel : 
Cofmelia  never  err'd  at  all ;  fhe  fell. 
From  her  temptation,  in  defpair  withdrew ; 
Nor  more  aflaults,  whom  it  could  ne'er  fubdue. 

Virtue  confirm'd,  and  regularly  brought 
To  full  maturity,  by  fcrious  thought, 
Her  a&ions  with  a  watchful  eye  furvcys ; 
Each  paflion  g«ides,  and  every  moment  fways ; 
Not  the  Jeaft  failure  in  her  conduct  lies; 
fco  gaily  modeft,  and  fo  freely  wife. 

Her  judgment  fure,  impartial,  and  refin'd, 
ith  wir,  that's  clear  and  penetrating,  join'd, 


O'er  all  the  efforts  of  her  mind  prefixes, 
And  to  the  nobleft  end  her  labours  guides: 
She  knows  the  bcft,  and  does  the  beft  purfue, 
And  treads  the  maze  of  life  without  a  clue. 
That  the  weak  only,  and  the  wavering  lack, 
When  they're  miftaken,  to  conduct  them  back. 
She  does,  amidft  ten  thoufand  ways,  prefer 
The  right,  as  if  not  capable  to*  err. 

Her  fancy,  ftrong,  vivacious,  and  fublimc, 
Seldom  betrays  her  converfe  to  a  crime  ; 
And  though  it  moves  with  a  luxuriant  heat, 
'Tis  ne'er  precipitous,  but  always  great : 
For  each  expreffion,  every  teeming  thought, 
Is  to  the  fcanning  of  her  judgment  brought; 
Which  wifely  fcparates  the  fineft  gold, 
And  cafts  the  image  in  a  beauteous  mould. 

No  trifling  words  debafe  her  eloquence, 
But  all's  pathetic,  all  is  fterling  fenfe  ; 
Refin'd  from  drofly  chat,  and  idle  noife, 
With  which  the  female  converfation  cloys. 
So  well  (he  knows,  what's  underftood  by  few, 
To  time  her  thoughts,  and  to  exprefs  them  too ; 
That  what  fhe  fpeaks  does  to  the  foul  tranfmit 
The  fair  idea  of  delightful  wit. 

Illuftriousborn,andas  illuftrious  bred, 
By  great  example  to  wife  actions  led  : 
Much  to  the  fame  her  lineal  heroes  bore 
She  owes,  but  to  her  own  high  genius  more ; 
And,  by  a  noble  emulation  mov'd, 
Excell'd  their  virtues,  and  her  own  improv'd ; 
Till  they  arriv'd  to  that  celeftial  height, 
Scarce  angels  greater  be,  or  faints  fo  bright. 

But,  if  Cofmelia  could  yet  lovelier  be, 
Of  nobler  birth,  or  more  a  deity, 
Achates  merits  her,  though  none  but  he  : 
Whole  generous  foul  abhors  a  bafe  difguife ; 
Rofolv'd  in  action,  and  in  counfel  wife  ; 
Too  well  confirm'd  and  fortify'd  within, 
For  threats  to  force,  or  flattery  to  win. 
Unmov'd  amidft  the  hurricane  he  ftood  ;     , 
He  dares  be  guiltlefs,  and  he  will  be  good. 

Since  the  firft  pair  in  paradifc  were  join'd, 
Two  hearts  were  ne'er  fo  happily  combin'd. 
Achates  life  to  fair  Cofmelia  gives  : 
In  fair  Cofmelia  great  Achates  lives. 
Each  is  to  other  the  divined  blifs ; 
He  is  her  heaven,  and  fhe  is  more  than  his. 
O  may  the  kindeft  influence  above 
Protect  their  perfons,  and  indulge  their  love ! 


AN  INSCRIPTION 

FOR  THE 

MONUMENT  OF  DIANA, 
COVNTESS  OF  OXFORD  AND  ELGIN. 

DIANA,  OXONII  &  ELGINI  COMITISSA; 

QJJJE 

Illuftri  orta  fanguine,  fanguinem  illuftravit 

Ceciliorum  mcritis,  clara,  fuis  clariflima  ; 

Ut  qure  nefciret  minor  effe  maximis. 

Vitam  ineuntem  innocentia ; 
Procedentem  ampla  virtutum  cohors : 
Exeuntcm  mors  beatiflwna  decoravit ; 


POEMS. 


(Volente  Numlne") 

Ut  nufpiam  deceflet  aut  virtus  aut  felicitas, 

Duohus  conjuntfa  mantis 

Utrique  chariffima : 

Primum 

(Quern  ad  annum  habuit) 
Impenfe  dilexit  : 

Secundum 

(Qurm  nd  annos  viginti  quatuor) 
Tanta  pietate  &  amore  coluit ; 

Ut  qui,  vivens, 
Obfequium,  tanquam  patri  prxftitit ; 

Moriens, 
Patrimonium,  tanquam  filin,  rcliquit. 

Nnverca  cum  eflet, 

Maternam  pictatem  facile  fuperavit. 

RunuKtii  adeo  mitem  prudememque  curam  geffit 

Ut  non  tarn  domina  familiae  prseefle, 

Qiiam  anima  corpori  inefle  videretur. 

Denique, 

Cum  pudico,  humili,  forti,  fan&o  animo, 

Virginibus,  conjugibus,  vidwi«,  omnibus, 

Exemplum  confecraflet  integerrimum, 

Tcrris  anima  major,  ad  fimiles  evolavit  fuperos. 


THE  FOREGOING  INSCRIPTION 

ATTEMPTED  IN  ENGLISH. 
DIANA,  COUNTESS  OF  OXFORD  AND  ELGIN  ; 

WHO  from  a  race  of  noble  heroes  came, 
And  added  luftre  to  its  ancient  fame  : 
Round  her  the  virtues  of  the  Cecils  fhone, 
But  with  inferior  brightnefs  to  her  own  : 
Which  fhe  refin'd  to  that  fublime  degree. 
The  greateft  mortal  could  not  greater  be. 
Each  ftage  of  life  peculiar  fplendor  had  ; 
Her  tender  years  with  innocence  were  clad  : 
Maturer  grown,  whate'er  was  brave  and  good. 
In  the  retinue  of  her  virtues  flood  ; 
And  at  the  final  period  of  her  breath, 
She  crown'd  her  life  with  a  propitious  death; 
That  no  occafion  might  be  wanting  here 
To  make  her  virtues  fam'd,  or  joys  fincere. 
Two  noble  lords  her  genial  bed  poffeft  ; 
A  wife  to  both,  the  dearefl  and  the  beft. 
Oxford  fubmitted  in  one  year  to  fate ; 
For  whom  her  paflion  was  exceeding  great. 
To  Elgin  full  fix  Luftra  were  aflign'd  : 
And  him  ihe  lov'd  with  fo  intenfe  a  mind, 
That,  living  like  a  father,  fhe  obey'd  ; 
Dying,  as  to  a  fon,  left  all  fhe  had. 
When  a  ftep-mnther,  fhe  foon  foar'd  above 
The  common  height  even  of  maternal  love. 
She  did  her  numerous  family  command 
With  fuch  a  tender  care,  fo  wife  a  hand, 
She  feem'd  no  otherwifc  a  miftrcfs  there, 
Than  godlike  fouls  in  human  bodies  are. 
But  when  to  all  fhe  had  example  fhevv'd, 
How  to  be  great  and  humble,  chafte  and  good, 
Her  foul,  for  earth  too  excellent,  too  high, 
Hew  to  its  peers,  the  princes  of  the  Iky. 


PPON  THE 
DIVINE    ATTRIBUTES, 

A    PINDARIC    ESSAY. 

'Eft   Ifiv  0£»f 
"O;  vpuvn  rtrv%t  xui  ya,7at>  ftttxfiav. 

SOPHOC. 

UNITY.    ETERNITY. 
WHENCE   fprang  this  glorious  frame  ?   or  when 

began 

Things  to  exift  :  They  could  not  always  be  j 
To  what  ftupendous  energy 
Shall  we  afcribe  the  origin  of  man  ? 
That  Caufe,  from  whence  all  beings  elfe  arofe, 
Muft  felf-exiftent  be  alone  ; 
Emirely  perfect,  and  but  one  ; 
Nor  equal  nor  fupcrior  knows  : 
Two  firfts,  in  reafon,  we  can  ne'er  fuppofe- 
If  that,  in  falfe  opinion,  we  allow, 
That  once  there  abfolutely  nothing  was, 

Then  nothing  could  be  now, 
For,  by  what  inftrument,  or  how, 
Shall  non-exiftence  to  exiftcnce  pafs  ? 
Thus,  fomething  muft  from  everlafting  be  ; 

Or  matter,  or  a  Deity. 
If  matter  only  uncreate  we  grant, 
We  (hall  volition,  wit,  and  reafon,  want; 
An  agent  infinite,  and  action  free ; 
Whence  does  volition,  whence  does  reafon,  flow? 
How  came  we  to  reflect,  defign,  and  know  ? 

This  from  a  nobler  nature  fprings, 
DiftinA  in  eflence  from  material  things : 
For,  thoughtlefs  matter  cannot  thought  beftow, 

Bur,  if  we  own  a  God  fupreme, 
And  all  perfection's  poffible  in  him  ; 
In  him  does  boundlefs  excellence  refide, 
Power  to  create,  and  providence  to  guide  ; 
Unmade  himfelf,  could  no  beginning  have, 
But  to  all  fubftancc  prime  exiftence  gave  : 
Can  what  he  will  deftroy,  and  what  he  pleafes  fare. 

POWER. 

The  undefigning  hand  of  giddy  Chance 
Could  never  fill  the  globes  of  light, 

So  beautiful,  and  fo  amazing  bright, 
The  lofty  concave  of  the  vaft  expanfe  : 
Thcfe  could  proceed  from  no   Icfs  power  than 
infinite. 

There's  not  one  atom  of  this  wondrous  frame, 

Not  eflence  inteliedlual,  but  took 

Exiftence  when  the  great  Creator  fpoke,  [came. 
And  from  the  common  womb  of  empty  nothing 

J.ct  fubftance  be,  he  cry'd  ;  and  ilraight  arofe 

Angelic,  and  corporeal  too  ; 

All  that  material  nature  fliews, 

And  what  does  things  invifible  compofe, 
At  the  fame  inftant  fprung,  and  into  being  flew: 

Mount  to  the  convex  of  the  higheft  fphere, 
Which  draws  a  mighty  circle  round 

Th'  inferior  orbs,  as  their  capacious  bound ; 

There  millions  of  new  miracles  appear  : 
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There  dwell  the  eldeft  fons  of  power  immense, 
Wh«  firft  were  to  perfection  wrought 
Firft  to  complete  exiftence  brought, 
To  whom  their  Maker  did  difpenfe 

The  largeft  portions  of  created  excellence, 
Eternal  now,  not  of  neceility, 
As  if  they  could  not  ceafe  to  be, 

Or  were  from  pofiible  deftruction  free  ; 
But  on  the  will  of  God  depend  : 
For  that  whicjrcould  begin,  can  end. 
Who,  when  the  lower  w»rlds  were  made, 

Without  the  leaft  mifcarriage  or  defect, 

By  the  almighty  Architect,  « 

United  adoration  paid, 

,And  with  extatic  gratitude  his  laws  cbey'd. 

Philofophy  of  old  in  vain  effay'd 

To  tell  us  how  this  mighty  frame 
Into  fuch  beauteous  order  came  ; 
But,  by  falfe  reafoniugs,  falfe  foundations  laid  : 
She  labour'd  hard ;  but  ftill  the  more  ftue  wrought, 
The  more  was  wiider'd  in  the  maze  of  thought. 
Sometimes  fhe  fancy'd  things  to  be 
Coeval  with  the  Deity, 
And  in  the  form  which  now  they  are 
Prom  everlafting  ages  were. 
Sometimes  the  caftul  event, 
Of  atom*  floating  in  a  ipace  immenfe, 
Void  of  all  wifdom,  rule,  and  fenfc  ; 
But,  by  a  lucky  accident, 

Jumbled,  into  this  fcheme  cf  wondrous  excellence. 
'Twas  an  eftabliih'd  article  of  old, 

Chief  of  the  philofophric  creed, 
And  does  in  natural  productions  hold  ; 
That  from  mere  nothing,  nothing  could  proceed : 
Material  fubftance  never  could  have  rofe, 
If  fome  exiftence  had  not  been  before, 
In  wifdom  infinite,  immenfe  in  power. 
Whate'er  is  made,  a  maker  muft  fuppofe, 
As  an  effect  a  caufe  that  could  produce  it  ihews. 
Nature  and  art,  indeed,  have  bounds  aflign'd, 
And  only  forms  to  thiugs,  not  being,  give ; 
That  from  Omnipotence  they  muft  receive; 
But  the  eternal  fell-exiftent  mind 
Can,  with  a  fingle  Fiat,  caufe  to  be 
All  that  the  wondrous  eye  furveys, 

And  all  it  cannot  fee. 
Nature  may  fhape  a  beauteous  tree, 
And  art  a  noble  palace  raife, 
But  muft  not  creative  power  afpire  ; 

But  their  God  alone  can  claim, 
As  pre-exifting  fubftance  doth  require  : 
So,  where  they  nothing  find,  can  nothing  frame. 

WISDOM. 

Matter  produc'd,  had  ftill  a  chaos  been  • 
For  jarring  elements  engag'd, 
Eternal  battles  would  have  wag'd, 
And  fiH'd  with  tndlefs  horror  the  tumultuous  fcene 

If  wifdom  infinite,  tor  lei's 
Could  not  the  vaft  prodigious  embryo  wield, 
Or  ftrength  complete  to  labouring  Nature  yield 
,  Had  not,  with  actual  addrcfs, 


Compos'd  the  bellowing   hurry,  and  eftabliftVt 

peace. 
Whate'er  this  vifible  creation  fhews 

That's  lovely,  uniform,  and  bright, 
That  gilds  the  morning,  or  adorns  the  night, 
To  her  its  eminence  and  beauty  owes. 
By  her  all  creatures  have  their  ends  afugn'd, 
Proportion'd  to  their  nature,  ar,d  their  kind ; 
To  which  they  fteadily  advance, 
Mov*d  by  right  Reaf-.n's  high  command, 
Or  guided  by  the  fecrtt  hand 
Of  real  inftinct,  or  imaginary  chance. 

Nothing  but  men  reject  her  facred  rules ; 
"Who  from  the  end  of  their  creation  fly, 

And  deviate  into  mifery  : 
As  if  the  liberty  to  act  like  fools 
Were  ihe  chief  caufe  that  Heaven  made  them  free* 


PROVIDENCE. 

Bold  is  the  wretch,  and  blafphemous  the  man, 
Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  fcan 
The  works  of  him  that's  infinitely  wife, 
And  thofe  he  cannot  comprehend,  denies ; 
As  if  a  fpace  immenfe  were  meafurable  by  a  fpaa. 
Thus  the  proud  fceptic  will  not  own 
That  Providence  the  world  directs, 
.   Or  its  affairs  infpects ; 
But  leaves  it  to  itfelf  alone. 
How  does  it  with  almighty  grandeur  fuirt 
To  be  concern'd  with  our  impertinence ; 
Or  interpofe  his  power  for  the  defence 
Of  a  poor  mortal,  or  a  fenfelefs  brute  ? 
Villains  could  never  lp  fuccefsful  prove, 
And  unmolefted  in  thofe  pleafures  live, 

Which  honour,  eafe,  and  affluence  give ; 
While  fuch  as  Heaven  adore,  and  virtue  love, 
And  moft  the  care  of  providence  deferve, 
Opprefs'd  with  pain  and  ignominy  ftarve. 
What  reafon  can  the  wiieft  Ihew,     ' 
Why  murder  does  unpuniih'd  go, 
If  the  Moft  High,  that's  juft  and  good, 
Intends  and  governs  all  below, 
And  yet  regards  not  the  loud  eric*  of  guiltlef* 

.  »3       blood  ? 

But  fhall  we  things  unfearchable  deny, 
Becaufe  our  reafon  cannot  tell  us  why 
They  are  allow'd,  or  acted  by  the  Deity  ? 
'Tis  equally  above  the  reach  of  thought, 
To  comprehend  how  matter  fhould  be  brought 
From  nothing,  as  exiftem  be 

From  all  eternity ; 
And  yet  that  matter  is,  we  feel  and  fee  ; 

Nor  is  it  eafier  to  define 
What  ligatures  the  foul  and  body  join  ; 

Or  how  the  memory  does  th'  iniprtffion  take 
Of  things,  and  to  the  mind  reftokes  them  back. 
Did  cot  th'  Almighty,  with  immediate  cate, 
Direct  and  govern  this  capacious  all, 
How  foon  \vould  tlungs  into  confulion  fall  ! 
Earthquakes    the    trembling   Around  would 

tear, 

And  biasing  comets  rule  the  troubled  air  ; 
Wide  inuniiatkns,  with  refiflkfs  lorce, 
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The  lower  provinces  o'crflnw, 
In  fpite  of  all  that  human  ftrength  could  do 
To  flop  the  raging  fea's  impetuous  cou"fc  : 
Murder  and  rapine  every  place  would  fill, 
And  finking  virtue  ftoop  to  profpcroua  ill ; 
Devouring  peftilence  rave, 
And  all  that  part  of  nature  which  has  breath 
Deliver  to  the  tyranny  of  death, 
And  hurry  to  the  dungeons  of  the  grave, 
If   watchful   Providence  were  not  concern'd  to 

fave. 

Let  the  brave  fpeak,  who  oft  has  been 
In  dreadful  fieges,  and  fierce  battles  feen, 
How  he's  preferv'd,  when  bombs  and  bullets  fly 
So  thick,  that  fcarce  one  inch  of  air  is  free ; 
And  though  he  does  ten  thoufand  fee 
Fall  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  die, 
Unhurt  retreats,  or  gains  unhurt  the  victory. 

Let  the  poor  fhipwreck'd  failor  fhew, 
To  what  invifible  protecting  power 

He  did  his  life  and  fafety  owe, 
When  the  loud  dorm  his  well-built  veffel  tore, 
And  a  half-fliatter'd  plank  convey'd  him  to  the 

fhore. 

Nay,  let  th'  ungrateful  fceptic  tell  us  how 
His  tender  infancy  protection  found, 
And  helplefs  childhood  was  with  fafety  crown'd 

If  he'll  no  Providence  allow, 
When  he  had  nothing  but  his  nurfe's  arms 
To  guard  him  from  innumerable  fatal  harms : 
From  childhood  how  to  youth  he  ran 
Securely,  and  from  thence  to  man  ; 
How,  in  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  years, 

The  feeble  bark  of  life  he  faves, 
Amidft  the  fury  of  tempefttious  waves, 
From  all  the  dangers  he  forefees  or  fears ; 
Yet  every  hour  'twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  fleers, 

If  Providence,  which  can  the  ieas  command, 
Held  not  the  rudder  with  a  fteady  hand. 


OMNIPRESENCE. 

' 

'Tis  happy  for  the  fons  of  men,  that  he, 
Who  all  exiftence  out  of  nothing  made, 
Supports  his  creatures  by  immediate  aid  : 
But  then  this  all-intending  Deity 

Muft  Omniprefent  be : 
For  how  fhall  we  by  demonftration  fhew 
The  Godhead  is  this  moment  here, 
If  he's  not  prefent  every-where, 

And  always  fo  ? 
What's  not  perceptible  by  fenfe,  may  be 

Ten  thoufand  miles  remote  from  me, 
Unlefs  his  nature  is  from  limitation  free. 

In  vain  we  for  protection  pray ; 
For  benefits  receiv'd  high  altars  raife, 

And  offer  up  our  hymns  and  praife  5 
In  vain  his  anger  dread,  or  laws  obey. 
An  abfent  god  from  ruin  can  defend 

No  more  than  can  an  abfent  friend ; 

No  more  is  capable  to  know 

How  gratefully  we  make  returns, 
V/hen  the  loud  mufic  founds,  or  victim  burns, 

Than  a  poor  Indian  flave  of  Mexico. 


If  fo,  'tis  equally  in  vain 

The  profperous  fings,  and  wretched  mourns ; 
lie  cannot  hear  the  praife,  or  mitigate  the  pain. 
But  by  what  Being  is  confm'd 

The  Godhead  we  adore  f 
He  muft  have  equal  or  fuperior  power. 
If  equal  only,  they  each  other  bind, 
So  neither's  God,  if  we  define  him  right, 

For  neither's  infinite. 
But  if  the  other  have  fuperior  might, 
Then  he,  we  worfhip,  can't  pretend  to  be 

Omnipotent,  and  free 
From  all  reftraint,  and  fo  no  Deity. 
If  God  is  limited  in  fpace,  his  view, 
His  knowledge,  power,  and  wifdom,  is  fo  too; 
Unlefs  well  own,  that  thefe  perfections  are 

At  all  times  prefent  every-where, 
Yet  he  himfelf  not  actually  there ; 
Which    to    fuppofe,    that    ftiange    conclufion 

brings, 
His  eflence  and  his  attributes  are  different  things. 

IMMUTABILITY. 

As  the  fupreme,  omnifcient  mind 
Is  by  no  boundaries  confin'd  ; 
So  Reafon  muft  acknowledge  him  to  be 

From  pofitble  mutation  free  : 
For  -what  He  is,  He  was  from  all  eternity. 
Change,  whether  the  effect  of  force  or  will, 

Muft  argue  imperfection  ftilh 
But  imperfection  in  a  Deity, 
That's  abfolutely  perfect,  cannot  be  : 
Who  can  compel,  without  his  own  confent, 
A  God  to  change  that  is  omnipotent  ? 
And  every  alteration  without  force, 
Is  for  the  better  or  the  worle. 
He  that  is  infinitely  wife, 
To  alter  for  the  worfe  will  never  choofc, 
That  a  depravity  of  nature  (hews  : 

And  he,  in  whom  all  true  perfection  lies, 
Cannot  by  change  to  greater  excellencies  rife. 
If  God  be  mutable,  which  way,  or  how, 
Shall  we  demonftrate,  that  will  pleafe  him  now, 
Which  did  a  thoufand  years  ago  ? 
And  'tis  impoflible  to  know, 
What  He  forbids,  or  what  He  will  allow, 
Murder,  inchantment,  luft,  and  perjury, 
Did  in  the  foremoft  rank  of  vices  (land, 
Prohibited  by  an  exprefs  command  : 
But  whether  fuch  they  ftiil  remain  to  be, 
No  argument  will  positively  prove, 
Without  immediate  notice  from  above  : 
If  the  Almighty  Legiflator  can 
Be  chang'd,  like  his  inconftant  fubjeit,  man, 
Uncertain  thus  what  to  perform  or  fhun, 
We  all  intolerable  hazards  run, 
When  an  eternal  ftake  is  to  be  loft  or  won. 

JUSTICE. 

Rejoice,  ye  fons  of  piety,  and  fing 
Loud  Hallelujahs  to  his  glorious  name, 
Who  was,  and  will  for  ;  vcr  be  tin-  fame : 
Your  grateful  inc.T.ic  to  his  temples  b: 
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That  from  the  fmoking  altars  may  arife 
Clouds  of  perfumes  to  the  imperial  flues. 
His  promifes  ftand  firm  to  you, 
And  endlefs  joys  will  be  beftow'd, 
As  fure  as  that  there  is  a  God,  [purfue. 

On  all  who  virtue  choofe,   and  righteous  paths 
Nor  fhould  we  more  his  menaces  diftruft, 
For  while  he  is  a  deity  he  muft 
{As  infinitely  good)  he  infinitely  juft. 
JBuc  does  it  with  a  gracious  Godhead  fuit, 
Whofe  mercy  is  his  darling  attribute, 
To  punifli  crimes  that  temporary  be, 
And  thofe  but  trivial  offences  too, 
Mere  flips  of  human  nature,  fmall  and  few, 

With  everlafting  mifery  ? 
This   docks   the   mind  with  deep  reflections 

fraught,  [thought : 

And    Reafon    bends    beneath    the    ponderous 
Crimes  take  their  eftimate  from  guilt,  and  grow 
More  heinous  ftill,  the  more  they  do  incenfe 
That  God  to  whom  all  creatures  owe 

Profoundeft  reverence  : 
Though  as  to  that  degree  they  raife 
The  anger  of  the  merciful  Moft  High, 
We  have  no  ftandard  to  difcern  it  by, 
But  the  infliction  he  on  the  offender  lays, 
So  that  if  endlefs  punifhment  on  all 

Our  unrepented  fins  muft  fall, 
None,  not  the  lead,  can  be  accounted  fmall. 
That  God  is  in  perfection  juft,  muft  be 
Allow'd  by  all  that  own  a  Deity  : 
If  fo,  from  equity  he  cannot  fwerve, 
Nor  punifh  finners  more  than  they  deferve. 
His  will  reveal'd,  is  both  exprefs  and  clear  : 

"  Ye  curfed  of  my  Father,  go 

"  To  everlafting  woe." 
If  everlafting  means  eternal  here, 
Duration  abfolutely  without  end ; 
Againft  which  fenfe  fome  zealoufly  contend, 
That  when  applied  to  pains,  it  only  means, 

They  fhall  ten  thoufand  ages  laft ; 
Ten  thoufand  more,  perhaps,  when  they  are 

paft; 

But  not  eternal  in  a  literal  fenfe : 
Yet  own  the  pleafures  of  the  juft  remain 
So  long  as  there's  a  God  exifts  to  reign. 
Though  cone  can  give  a  folid  reafon,  why 

The  word  Eternity, 
To  heaven  and  hell  indifferent  join'd, 
Should  carry  fenfe  of  a  different  kind ; 
And  'tis  a  fad  experiment  to  try. 


GOODNESS. 

But  if  there  be  one  attribute  divine 
With  greater  luftre  than  the  reft  can  fhinc 
'Tis  goodnefs,  which  we  every  moment  fee 
The  Godhead  exercife  with  fuJfh  delight : 

It  feems,  it  only  feems,  to  be 
The  beft-belov'd  perfedion  of  the  Deity, 
And  more  than  infinite. 

Without  that,  he  could  never  prove 
The  proper  objects  of  our  praife  or  love. 
Were  he  not  good,  he'd  be  no  more  concerned 


To  hear  the  wretched  in  affliction  cry, 
Or  fee  the  guiltlcfs  for  the  guilty  die, 
Than  Nero,  when  the  flaming  city  burn'd, 
And  weeping  Romans  o'er  its  ruins  nioura'd. 

Eternal  juftice  then  vi  ould  be 

But  everlafting  cruelty ; 
Power  unreftrain'd,  almighty  violence, 
And  wifdom  unconfiu'd,  but  craft  immenfe. 
'Tis  goodnefs  conftitutes  him  that  he  isj 
And  thofe 

Who  will  deny  him  this, 
A  God  without  a  Deity  fuppofe. 
When  the  lewd  atheift  blafphemoufly  fwcarsj 
By  his  tremendous  name, 

There  is  no  God,  but  all's  a  fham  ; 

Infipid  tattle,  praife,  and  prayers, 
Virtue,  pretence  ;  and  all  the  facred  rules 
Religion  teaches,  tricks  to  cully  fools  : 

Juftice  would  ftrike  th'  audacious  villain  dead  j 

But  Mercy,  boundlefs,  faves  his  guilty  head, 

Gives  him  protection,  and  allows  him  bread. 

Does  not  the  fiuner  whom  no  danger  awes, 
Without  reilraint,  his  infamy  purfue, 

Rejoice,  and  glory  in  it  too ; 
Laugh  at  the  Power  Divine,  and  ridicule  his  laws 

Labour  in  vice  his  rivals  to  excel, 

That,  when  he's  dead,  they  may  their  pupils  tel 

How  wittily  the  fool  was  damn'd,  how  hard  h< 

fell  ? 

Yet  this  vile  wretch  in  fafety  lives, 
Bleffings  in  common  with  the  beft  receives ; 
Though  he  is  proud  t'  affront  the  God  thofe  blef 

fings  giVcs. 
The  cheerful  fun  his  influence  fheds  on  all, 

Has  no  refpect  to  good  or  ill ; 
And  fruitful  fhowtrs  without  diftinction  fall, 
Which  fields  with  corn,  with  grafs  the  paftur^s 

fill. 

The  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven  beftows 
Succefs  and  honour  many  times  on  thofe 
Who  fcorn  his  favourites,  and  cards  his  foes. 

To  this  good  God,  whom  my  adventurous  pen 
Has  dar'd  to  celebrate 
In  lofty  Pindar's  ftrain ;  [weigh 

Though    with    unequal    ftrength  to  bear  th 
Of  fuch  a  ponderous  theme,  fo  infinitely  great : 
To  this  good  God,  celeftial  fpirits  pay, 
With  ecftacy  divine,  mediant  praife; 
While  on  the  glories  of  his  face  they  gaze, 
In  the  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 
To  him  each  rational  exiftence  here, 
Whole  breaft  one  fyark  of  gratitude  contains, 
In  whom  there  are  the  leaft  remains 

Of  piety  or  fear, 

His  tribute  brings  of  joyful  facrifice, 
For  pardon  prays,  and  for  protection  flies  : 
Nay,  the  inanimate  creation  give, 
By  prompt  obedience  to  his  word, 
Inftinclive  honour  to  their  lord,  [lire 

And  fhame  the  thinking  world,  who  in  rebellioi 
With  heaven  a«d  earth  then,  Q  my  foul,  unite, 
And  the  great  God  of  both  adore  and  blefs, 
Who  gives  thee  compet  nee,  content,  and  peace, 
The  ouly  fountains  of  fincere  delight : 
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That  from  the  tranfitory  joys  below, 
Thou  by  a  happy  exit  may 'ft  remove 

To  thofe  ineffable  above  ; 
Which  from  the  vifion  of  the  Godhead  flow, 
And  neither  end,  decreafe,  nor  interruption  know. 


ELEAZER'S  LAMENTATION  OVER 
JERUSALEM. 

PARAPHRASED  OUT  OF  JO3EPHUS. 

ALAS,  Jerufalem  !   alas !  where's  now 

Thy  priftine  glory,  thy  unmatch'd  renown, 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow  ? 

Ah,  haplefs,  miferable  town  ! 
Where's  all  thy  majefty,  thy  beauty  gone, 
Thou  once  moft:  noble,  celebrated  place, 
The  joy  and  the  delight  of  all  the  earth  ; 

Who  gav'ft  to  godlike  princes  birth, 
And  bred  up  heroes,  an  immortal  race  ? 
Where's  now  the  vaft  magnificence,  which  made 

The  fouls  of  foreigners  adore 

Thy  wondrous  brightnefs,  which  no  more 
Shall  fhine,  but  lie  in  an  eternal  fhade  ? 
Oh  mifcry  !  where's  all  her  mighty  ftate, 

Her  fplendid  train  of  numerous  kings, 
Her  noble  edifices,  noble  things, 
Which  made  her  feem  fo  eminently  great, 
That  barbarous  princes  in  her  gates  appear'd, 
And  wealthy  prefents,  as  their  tribute,  brought, 
To  court  her  friendfhip  ?  for  her  ftrength  they 

fear'd, 
And  all  her  wide  protection  fought. 

But  now,  ah  !  now  they  laugh  and  cry, 

See  how  her  lofty  buildings  lie  ! 
See  ho\v  her  flaming  turrets  gild  the  flfcy  ! 

Where's  all  the  young,  the  valiant,  and  the-J 

ga7»  ( 

That  on  her  feftivals  were  us'd  to  play  f 

Harmonious  tunes,  and  beautify  the  day  ?  j 

The  glittering  troops,  which  did  from  far. 
Bring  home  the  trophies  and  the  fpoils  of  war, 
Whom  all  the  nations  round  with  terror  view'd, 

Nor  durft  their  godlike  valour  try  ? 
W'here'er  they  fought,  they  certainly  i'ubdued, 
And  every  combat  gain'd  a  victory. 
Ah  !  where's  the  houfe  of  the  Eternal  King  : 
The  beauteous  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hods, 
To  whofe  large  treafuries  our  fleet  did  bring 
The  gold  and  jewels  of  remcteft  coafts?" 
There  had  the  infinite  Creator  plac'd 

His  terrible,  amazing  name, 
And  with  his  more  peculiar  pretence  grac'd 
The  heavenly  fan<5him,  where  no  mortal  came, 
The  high-prieft.  only;   he  but  once  a-year 
In  that  divine  apartment  might  appear: 
So  full  of  glory,  and  fo  facrcd  then, 
But  now  corrupted  whh  the  heaps  of  flain, 
Which   fcatter'd   round    with    blood,   defile    the 
mighty  fane. 


Alas,  Jerufalem  !  each  fyacious  ftreet 

Was  once  fo  fill'd,  the  numerous  throng 
Was  forc'd  to  joftlc  as  they  pafs'd  along. 

And  thoufandsdid  with  thoufandsmeet ;  [treaf. 
The  darling  then  of  God,  and  man's  bclov'd  re 
in  thee  was  the  bright  throne  of  jtiftice  fix'd, 
Juftice  impartial,  and  vain  fraud  unmix'd  1 
She  fcorn'd  the  beauties  of  fallacious  gold, 

Defpifing  the  moft.  wealthy  bribes; 

But  did  the  facrcd  balance  hold 
With  godlike  faith  to  all  our  happy  tribes. 
Thy  well  built  ftreets,  and  every  noble  fquare, 

Were  once  with  polifti'd  marble  laid, 

And  all  his  lofty  bulwarks  made 
With  wondrous  labour,  and  with  artful  cafe. 
Thy  ponderous  gates,  furprifing  to  bchoki, 

Were  cover'd  o'er  with  folid  gold ; 
Whofe  fplendor  did  fo  glorious  appear, 

It  ravifh'd  and  amaz'd  the  eye ; 
And  Grangers  pafiing,  to  themfelves  would  cry 
How  thick  the  bars  of  mafly  filver  lie  ! 

What  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  are  here  ! 
O  happy  people  !  and  ftill  happy  be, 
Celeftial  city,  from  deftruction  free, 
May'll  thou  enjoy  a  Jong,  entire  profperity 

But  now,  oh  wretched,  wretched  place  ! 

Thy  ftreets  and  palaces  are  fpread 
With  heaps  of  carcafes,  and  mountains  of  tr» 
dead, 

The  bleeding  relics  of  the  Jewifh  race  I 
Each  corner  of  the  town,  no  vacant  fpace, 

But  is  with  breathlefs  bodies  fill'd, 
Some  by  the  fword,  and  fome  by  famine,  kill'd, 
Natives  and  ftrangers  are  together  laid  : 

Death's  arrows  all  at  random  flew 
Amongft  the  crowd,  andb  no  diftin&ion  made, 
But  both  the  coward  and  the  valiant  flew. 

All  in  one  difmal  ruin  jpin'd, 

(For  fwords  and  peftilence  are  blind 
The  fair,  the  good,  the  brave,  no  mercy  find : 

Thofe  that  from  far,  with  joyful  hafte, 

Came  to  attend  thy  feftival, 

Of  the  fame  bitter  poifon  tafte, 
And  by  the  black,  deftrudive  poifon  fall ; 
For  the  avenging  fentence  pafs'd  on  all. 
Oh  !  lee  how  the  delight  of  human  eyes 

In  horrid  defolation  lies! 

See  how  the  burning  ruins  flame ! 
Nothing  now  left,  but  a  fad,  empty  name ! 

And  the  triumphant  victor  cries, 

This  was  the  fam'd  Jorufaleoi ! 


The  moft  obdurate  creature  muft 
Be  griev'd  to  fee  thy  palaces  in  dulr, 
Thole  ancient  habitations  of  the  jyft  : 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know 
The  miieries  of  thy  fatal  overthrow, 
They'd  drive  to  find  lonie  fccret  way  unknown, 
Muugre  the  fenfelefs  nature  of  the  Itone, 

Their  pity  and  concern  to  (hew  ; 

For  now,  where  lofty  buildings  flood, 
Thy  f<  ns  corrupted  carcalcs  ate  laid  : 

And  all  by  tl.is  dcitn.clion  made 
One  common  Golgotha,  or^c  field  of  blood  I. 
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how  thofe  ancient  men,    who  rul'd  thy 
ftnfe, 

And  made  thee  happy,  made  thee  great ; 

Who  fat  upon  the  awful  chair 
Of  mighty  .Mofes,  in  long  fcarlet  clad, 
The  good  to  cherifh,  and  chaftife  the  bad, 

Now  fit  in  the  corrupted  air, 
In  filent  melancholy,  and  in  fad  defpair  ! 
See  how  their  murder'd  children  round  them  lie  ! 

Ah,  difmal  fcene  !  hark  how  they  cry ! 

Woe  !  woe  !  one  beam  of  mercy  give, 

Good  Heaven  !  alas,  for  we  would  live  ! 
Be  pitiful,  and  fuffer  us  fo  die  ! 

Thus  they  lament,  thus  beg  for  eafe ; 
\Vhile  in  their  feeble,  aged  arms  they  hold 
The  bodies  of  their  offspring,  ftiff  and  cold, 
To  guard  them  from  the  ravenous  favages  : 
Till  their  in  creating  furrows  death  perfuade 

(For  death  muft  fure  with  pity  fee 
The  horrid  defolation  he  has  made) 
To  put  a  period  to  all  their  mifery. 

Thy  wretched  daughters  that  furvive, 

Are  by  the  heathen  kept-alive, 

Only  to  gratify  their  luft, 

And  then  be  mix'd  with  common  dufE. 
Oh !  infupportable,  ftupendous  woe  ! 
What  (hall*  we  do  ?  ah  !  whither  (hall  we  go  ? 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  thofe  happy  fhades 

below, 

"Where  all  our  brave  progenitors  arc  bleft 
"With  erdlds  triumph  ami  eternal  reft. 

But  who,  without  a  flood  of  tears,  can  fee 

Thy  mournful,  fad  cataftrophe  ? 
Who  can  behold  thy  glorious  temple  He 
Jn  aihes,«nd  not  be  in  pain  to  die  ? 
Unhappy,  dear  Jerufalem  !  thy  woes 
Have  rais'd  my  griefs  to  fuch  a  vaft  excefs, 

Their  mighty  weight  no  mortal  knows, 
Thought  cannot  comprehend,  or  words  exprefs, 
Nor  can  they  poffibly,  while  I  furvive,  be  lefs. 

Good  Heaven  had  been  extremely  kind, 
If  it  had  ftruck  me  dead,  or  ftruck  me  blind, 
Before  this  curfed  time,  this  worft  of  days. 
Is  death  quite  tir'd  ?  are  all  his  arrows  fpent  ? 
If  not,  why  then  fo  many  dull  delays  ? 
Quick,  quick,  let  the  obliging  dart  be  fent ! 
Nay,  at  me  only  let  ten  thouiand  fly, 
Whoe'er  fhall  wretchedly  furvive;  that  I 

May,  happily,  be  fure  to  die. 
Yet  fHH  we  live,  live  in  excefs  of  pain  ! 

Our  friends  and  relatives  are  {lain  ! 

Nothing  but  ruins  round  us  fee, , 
Nothing  but  defolation,  woe,  and  mifery  ! 
Nay,  while  we  thus,  with  bleeding  hearts,  com 
plain, 

Our  enemies  without  prepare 
Their  direful  engines  to  purfuc  the  war ; 
And  you  may  flaviihly  perceive  your  breath, 
Or  feck  for  freedom  in  the  arm$  of  death. 

Thus  then  refolve ;  nor  tremble  at  the  thought : 

Can  glory  be  too  dearly  bought  ? 
Since  the  Almighty  wifdom  has  decreed, 
That  we,  and  all  our  progeny,  fhould  bleed, 


It  {ball  be  after  fuch  a  noble  way, 
Succeeding  ages  will  with  wonder  view 

What  brave  defpair  compell'd  us  to ! 
No,  we  will  ne'er  furvive  another  day  ! 

Bring  then  your  wives,  your  children,  all 
That's  valuable,  good,  or  dear, 
With  ready  hands,  and  place  them  here ; 
They  {hall  unite  in  one  vaft  funeral, 
know  your  courages  are  truly  brave, 

And  dare  do  any  thing  but  ill : 

Who  would  an  aged  father  fave, 
That  he  may  live  in  chains  and  be  a  flave* 
Or  for  remorfelefs  enemies  to  kill  ! 
Let  your  bold  hands  then  give  the  fatal  blow  : 
For,  what  nt  any  other  time  would.be 
The  dire  .effect  of  rage  and  cruelty, 
Is  mercy,  tendernefs  and  pity,  now  ! 
This  then  perform'd,  we'll  to  the  battle  fly, 
And  there,  amidft  our  flaughter'd  foes,  expire. 
If  'tis  revenge  and  glory  you  defire, 
Now  you  may  have  them,  if  you  dare  but  die  ! 
Nay,  more,  ev'n  freedom  and  eternity  ! 


A  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

A  PINDARIC  ESSA7. 

"  Sed  omnes  una  manet  nor, 

"  Et  cakauda  femcl  via  lethi." 

HORACE. 

SINCE  we  can  die  but  once,  and  afcer  death 

Our  ftate  no  alteration  knows  ; 
But,  when  we  have  refign'd  our  breath, 

Th'  immortal  fpirit  goes 
To  endlefs  joys,  or  everlafting  woes : 
Wife  is  the  man  who  labours  to  fecure 

That  mighty  and  important  ftake  ; 

And,f>y  all  methods,  ftrives  to  make 
His  paffage  fafe,  and  his  reception  fure. 
Merely  to  die,  no  man  of  reafon  fears ; 

For  certainly  we  rmfft, 

As  we  are  born,  return  to  duft  : 
'Tis  the  laft  point  of  many  lingering  years : 

But  whither  then  we  go, 

Whither,  we  fain  would  know; 
But  human  underftanding  cannot  fhew. 

This  makes  us  tremble,  and  creates 

Strange  apprehenfions  in  the  mind ; 
Fills  it  with  reftlefs  doubts,  and  wild  debates, 
Concerning  what  we,  living,  cannot  find. 

None  know  what  death  is,  but  the  dead  ; 
Therefore  we  all,  by  nature,  dying  dread. 
As  a  ftrange,  coubtful  way,  we  know  hot  how  to 
tread. 

When  to  the  margin  of  the  grave  we  come. 
And  fcarce  have  one  black,  painful  hour  to  live ; 
No  hopes,  no  profpe&,  of  a  kind  reprieve, 
To  ftop  our  fpeedy  paflage  to  the  tomb  ;    .. 

How  moving,  and  how  mournful,  is  the  fight ! 

How  wondrous  pitiful,  how  wondrous  fad  ! 
Where  then  is  refuge,  where  is  comfort,  to  be  had 

In  the  dark  minutes  of  the  dreadful  nigh:, 


p  6  te 

To  cheer  our  drooping  fouls  for  their  amazing 

flight  ? 

Feeble  and  languishing  in  bed  we  lie, 
Defpairing  to  recover,  void  of  roll ; 
Wiftung  for  death,  and  yet  afraid  to  die  : 
Terrors  and  doubts  diftracl:  our  breaft, 
"With  mighty  agonies  and  mighty  pains  oppreft. 

Our  face  is  moiften'd  with  a  clammy  fweat ; 
Faint  and  irregular  the  pulfes  beat ; 
The  blood  unactive  grows, 
And  thickens  as  it  flows, 
Deprived  of  all  its  vigour,  all  its  vital  heat. 
Our  dying  eyes  roll  heavily  about, 

Their  light  juft  going  out ; 
And  for  fome  kind  afliftance  call : 
But  pity,  ufelefs  pity's  all 

Our  weeping  friends  can  givej 
Or  we  receive; 
Though  their  defires  are  great,  their  powers  are 

fmall, 

The  tongue's  unable  to  declare 
The  pains  and  griefs,  the  miferies  we  bear; 
How  infupportable  our  torments  are. 
Mufic  no  more  delights  our  deafening  ears, 
Reftores  cur  joys,  or  diflipates  our  feara  j 
But  all  is  melancholy,  all  is  fad, 
In  robes  of  deepeft  morning  clad  ; 
For,  every  faculty,  and  every  fenfe, 
Partakes  the  w6e  of  this  dire  exigence; 

Then  we  are  fenfible  too  late, 
'Tis  no  advantage  to  be  rich  or  great : 
for,  all  the  fulfome  pride  and  pageantry  of  (late 

No  confolation  brings. 
Riches  and  honours  then  are  ufelefs  things^ 

Tafteleffii  or  bitter,  all; 
And,  like  the  book  which  the  apoftle  eat, 

To  the  ill-judging  palate  fweet, 
But  turn  at  Jaft.  to  naufeoufnefs  and  gall. 
Nothing  will  then  our  drooping  fpirits  cheer, 
But  the  remembrance  of  good  a&ions  pail. 
Virtue's  a  joy  that  will  fur  ever  laft, 
And  makes  palie  death  lefs  terrible  appear ; 
Takes  but   his    baneful   fting,  and  palliates  our 

fear. 
In  the  dark  anti-chamber  of  the  grave 

What  would  we  give  (ev'n  all  we  have, 
.     All  that  our  care  and  indufby  have  gain'd, 
All  that  our  policy,  our  fraud,  our  art,  obtain'd) 
Cotild  we  recal  thofe  fatal  hours  again, 
Which  we  confum'd  in  fenfeltfs  vanities, 
Ambitious  follies,  or  luxurious  eafe  ! 
For  then  they  urge  our  terrors,  and  iucreafe  our 
pain. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  (land  weeping  by, 

Diffolv'd  in  tears,  to  lee  us  die, 
And  plunge  into  the  deep  abyfs  of  wide  eternity. 

In  vain  they  mourn,  in  vain  they  grieve  : 

Their  forruws  cannot  ours  relieve. 
They  pity  our  deplorable  eflate : 

But  what,  alas,  can  pity  do 

To  foften  the  decrees  of  fate  ? 
slides,  the  fen.ter.cs  is  irrevocable  too3 
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All  their  endeavours  to  preferve  our  breath, 

Though  they  do  unfuccefsful  prove, 
Shew  us  how  much,  how  tenderly,  they  love, 
But  cannot  cut  off  the  entail  of  death. 
Mournful  they  look,  and  crowd  about  our  bed  : 

One,  with  officious  haftc, 
Brings  us  a  cordial  we  want  fenfe  td  tafle  ; 
Another  foftly  raiies  up  our  head  : 
This   wipes   away   the   fwcat;    that,   fighingj 

cries 

See  what  consrulfions,  what  ftrong  agonies, 
Both  foul  and  body  undergo ! 
His  pains  no  intcrmiffion  know  ; 
For  every  gafp  of  air  he  draws,  returns  in  fighdj 

Each  would  his  kind  affiitance  lend, 
To  fave  his  dear  relation,  or  his  dearer  friend  ; 
But  ftill  in  vain  with  deftiny  they  all  contend. 
Our  father,  pale  with  grief  and  watching  growri 
Takes  our  cold  hand  in  his,  and  cries,  adieu  ! 
Adieu,  my  child  !  now  I  mud  follow  you  : 

Then  weeps,  and  gently  lays  it  down. 
Our  fons,  who,  in  their  tender  years, 
Were  objects*  of  our  cares,  and  of  our  fears, 
Come  trembling  to  oUr  bed',  and,  kneeling,  cry} 
Blefs  us,  O  father  !  now  before  you  die  ; 
Blefs  Us,  and  be  you  blefs'd  to  all  eternity. 
Our  friend,  whom  equal  to  ourfelves  We  lovcj 

Compaffionate  and  kind, 
Cries,  will  you  leave  me  here  behind  ? 
Without  me  fly  to  the  blefs'd  feats  above  ? 

Without  me,  did  I  fay  ?  Ah,  no  ! 
Without  thy  friend  thou  canft  not  go : 
For,  though  thou  leav'ft  me  groveling  herebelotfy 
My  foul  with  thee  fhall  upward  fly, 
And  bear  thy  fpirit  company, 
Through  the  bright  paffage  of  the  yielding  flcy.. 
Ev'n  death,  that  parts  thee  from  thyfclf,  fliall  be 
Incapable  to  feparatc 
(For  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  fate) 
My  friend,  my  beft,  my  deareft  friend,  and  me : 

But,  fince  it  muft  be  fo,  farewtll ; 
For  ever  !  No;  for  we  (hall  meet  again, 
And  live  like  gods,  though  now  we  die  like 

men, 

In  the  eternal  regions,  where  juft  fpirits  dwell. 
The  foul,  tnable  longer  to  maintain 
The  fruitlefsand  unequal  ftrife. 
Finding  her  weak  endeavours  vain, 
To  keep  the  countcrfcarp  of  life, 
By  flow  degrees,  retires  towards  the  heart, 

And  fortifies  that  little  fort 
With  all  its  kind  artilleries  of  art; 
Botanic  legions  guarding  every  port. 
But  death,  whofe  arms  no  mortal  can  repel, 

A  forma!  fiegc  difdaijiS  to  lay ; 
Summons  his  fieice  battalions  to  the  fray, 
And  in  a  minure  ftorms  the  feeble  c*,v:dci. 
Sometimes  we  may  capitulate,  and  he 
Pretends  to  make  a  Iblid  peace  ; 
But  'tis  all  fllam,  all  artifice, 
That  we  may  negligent  and  careitfs  be: 
For,  if  his  annies  are  withdrawn  to-day, 
And  we  believe  no  danger  near, 
But  all  is  peaceable,  and  all  is  clear; 
His  troups  return  fome  unfufpeded  wayi 
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\Vhilc  in  the  foft  embrace  of  fiecp  we  lie, 
The  fecrct  murderers  ilab  us,  and  we  die. 

Since  our  firft  parents'  fall, 
Inevitable  death  defcends  on  all ; 

A  portion  none  of  human  race  can  mifs 
Hut  that  which  makes  it  fwect  or  bitter,  is 
The  fears  of  mifcry,  or  certain  hopes  of  blifs. 
For,  when  th*  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy; 
If  any  fenfe  at  that  fad  time  remains, 
They  feel  amazing  terrors,  mighty  pains ; 
The  earnefl  of  that  vaft,  ftupendous  woe, 
"Which  they  to  all  eternity  muft  undergo, 
':     Confin'd  in  hell  with  everlafting  chains. 

Infernal  fpirits  hover  in  the  air, 
Like  ravenous  wolves,  to  feize'upon  the  prey, 
And  hurry  the  departed  fouls  away 
1    To  the  dark  receptacles  of  dcfpair : 

Where  they  mull  dwell  till  that  tremendous 

day, 

When  the  loud  trump  fhall  call  them  to  appear 
Before  a  Judge  moft  terrible,  and  moft  fevere ; 

By  whofe  jufl  fentence  they  rnuft  go 
To  everlafnng  pains,  andcndlefs  woe. 

But  the  good  man,  whofe  foul  is  pure, 
Unfpottec!,  regular,  and  free 
From  all  the  ugly  ftains  of  luft  and  villany, 

Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  fure,. 
Looks   through   the   darknefs  of  the   gloomy 

'night':.  ' 

And  fees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day ; 
Sees  crowds  of  angels  ready  to  convey 

His  foul  whene'er  {he.  takes  her  flight 
To  the  furprifing  manfions  of  immortal  light. 
Then  the  celeftial  guards  around  him  ftand  ; 
Nor  fuffer  the  black  daemons  of  the  air 
T'  oppofe  his  paffage  to  the  promis'd  land, 
Or  terrify  his  thoughts  with  wild  defpair; 
But  all  is  calm  within,  and  all  without  is  fair. 
His  prayers,  his  charity,  his  virtues,  prefs 
To  plead  fcr  mercy  when  he  wants  it  moft; 
"Not  one  oT  all  the  happy  number's  loft  : 

And  tbofe  bright  advocates  ne'er  want  fuccefs, 
But  when  the  foul's  released  from  dull  mortality, 
She  paffes  up  in  triumph  through  the  Iky; 
Where  fhe's  united  to  a  glorious-  throng 
Of  angels ;  Who,  with  a  celeflial  fong, 
Congratulate  her  conqueft  as  fhe  flies  along. 

If,  therefore,  all  muft  quit  the  flage, 
When,  or  how  foon,  we  cannot  know ; 
But,  late  or  early,  we  are  fure  to  go; 

In  the  frefh  bloom  of  youth,  or  withered  age ; 
We  cannot  take  too  fedulous  a  care, 
In  thh  important,  grand  affair  : 
For  as  we  die,  we  muft  remain ; 
Hereafter  all  our  hopes  are  vain, 
To  make  our  peace  with  Heaven,  or  to  return 

again. 

The  heathen,  who  no  better  understood 
Than  what  the  light  of  nature  taught,'  declar'd, 
No  future  mifery  could  be  preparM 
For  the  Cucere,  the  merciful,  ihe  good  ; 


But,  if  there  was  a  ftate  of  reft, 
They  fliould  with  the  fame  happinefs  be  Weft     . 
A&  the    immortal    gods,    if    gods    there  were, 

pofleft. 

We  have  the  promife  of  th'  eternal  truth, 
Thofe  who  live  well,  and  pious  paths  purfue, 
To  man,  and  to  their  Maker,  true, 
Let  them  expire  in  age,  or  youth, 

Can  never  mifs 

•Their  way  to  everlafting  blifs: 
But  from  a  world  of  mifery  and  care 
To  manfions  of  eternal  eale  repair  ; 

Where  joy  in  full  perfection  flows, 
And  in  an  endlefs  circle  moves, 
Through  the  vaft  round  of  beatific  love, 
Which  no  ceffation  knows. 


ON  THE 

GENERAL  CONFLAGRATION, 

AND 

ENSUING  JUDGMENT. 

A  PINBARIC   ESSAY. 

"  Effe  quoque  in  fatis,  reminifcitur,  affore  tempu 
"  Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  cueli 
"  Ardeat,  tt  mundi  mplcs  opcroi'a  laborat." 

OVID  MET 

Now  the  black  days  of  univerfal  doom, 

Which  wondrous  prophecies  foretold,  are  come  : 

What  ftroiig  couvulfions,  what  ftupendous  woe, 

Muft  finking  nature  undergo  ; 
Amidft  the  dreadful  wreck,  and  final  overthrow ! 
Methinks  I  hear  her,  confcious  of  her  fate, 

With  fearful  groans,  and  hideous  cries, 
Fill  the  prefaging  ikies ; 

Unable  to  fupport  the  weight 
Or  of  the  prefent,  or  approaching  miferies. 

Methinks  I  hear  her  fummon  all 
Her  guilty  offspring  raving  with  defpair, 

And  trembling,  cry  aloud,  Prepare, 
Ye  fublunary  powers,  t'  attend  my  funeral ! 

See,  fee;the  tragical  portents, 
Thofe  difmal  harbingers  of  dire  events  ! 
Loud  thunders  roar,  and  darting  lightnings  fly 
Through  the   dark    concave  of  the   troubled 

flcyj 

The  fiery  ravage  is  begun,  the  end  is  nigh. 
See  how  the  glaring  meteors  blaze ! 

Like  baleful  torches,  O  they  come, 
To  light  diffoiving  Nature  to  her  tomb  ! 
And,  fcattering  round  their  peftilential  rays, 
Strike  the  affrighted  nations  with  a  wild  amaze. 

Vaft  fheets  of  flame,  and  globes  of  fire, 
By  an  impetuous  wind  are  driven 
Through  all  the  regions  of  the  inferior  heaven  ; 
Till,   hid  in   iulphurous  fmoke,  they  feemingly 
expire. 


'*-•  IT  V  i? 


POEMS. 


Sad  and  amazing  'tis  to  fee 
What  mad  confufion  rages  over  all 

This  fcorching  ball! 
No  country  is  exempt,  no  nation  free, 
But  each  partakes  the  epidemic  mifery. 
What  difmal  havock  of  mankind  is  made 
By  wars,  and  peftilence,  and  dearth, 

Through  the  whole  mournful  earth  ? 
Which  with  a  murdering  fury  they  invade, 
Forfook  by  Providence,  and  all  propitious  aid  ! 
Whilft  fiends  let  loofe,  their  utmoft  rage  em- 
To  ruin  all  things  her  below;  [ploy 

Their  malice  and  revenge  no  limits  know, 
But,  in  the  univerfal  tumulr,  all  deftroy. 

Diftracled  mortals  from  their  cities  fly, 
For  fafety  to  their  champain  ground. 
But  there  no  fafety  can  be  found  ; 
The  vengeance  of  an  angry  Deity, 
With  unrelenting  fury,  does  inclofe  them  round  ; 
And  whilft  for  mercy  fome  aloud  implore 
The  God  they  ridicul'd  before  ; 
And  others,  raving  with  their  woe, 
(For  hunger,  thirft,  defpair,  they  undergo) 

Blafpheme  and  curfe   the  Power  they  mould 
adore:  [tends, 

The  earth,  parch'd  up  with  drought,  her  jaws  ex- 

And  opening  wide  a  dreadful  tomb, 
The  howling  multitude  at  once  defcends 
Together  all  into  her  burning  womb. 

The  trembling  Alps  abfcond  their  aged  heads 
In  mighty  pillars  of  infernal  fmoke, 

Which  from  their  bellowing  caverns  broke, 

And  fuffocates  whole  nations  where  it  fpreads. 

Sometimes  the  fire  within  divides 
The  mafly  rivers  of  thofe  fecret  chains, 
Which  hold  together  rhofe  prodigious  fides, 
And  hurls  the  fhatter'd  rocks  o'er  all  the  plains  : 
While  towns  and  cities,  every  thing  below, 

Is  overwhelm'd  with  the  fame  burft  of  woe. 

No  fhowers  defcend  from  the  malignant  flcy, 
To  cool  the  burning  of  the  thirfty  field  ; 

trees  no  leaves,  no  grafs  the  meadows  yield, 

But  all  is  barren,  all  is  dry. 
The  little  rivulets  no  more 
To  larger  ftreams  their  tributes  pay, 
Nor  to  the  ebbing  ocean  they  ; 
Which,  with  a  ftrange  unufual  roar,      [before  : 
•    Forfakes  thofe  ancient  bounds  it  would  have  pafs'd 
And  to  the  monftrous  deep  in  vain  retire  : 
For  ev'n  the  deep  itfelf  is  not  fecure, 

But  belching  fubterraneous  fires, 
Increafes  ftill  the  fcalding  calenture,          [dure. 
Which  neither  earth,  aor  air,  nor  water,  can  en- 

The  fun,  by  fympathy,  concern'd 
At  thofe  convulfions,  pangs  and  agonies, 

Which  on  the  whole  creation  feize, 

Is  to  fubftantial  darknefs  turn'd. 
The  neighbouring  moon,  as  if  a  purple  flood 

O'erfiow'd  her  tottering  orb,  appears 
Like  a  huge  mafs  of  black  corrupted  blood ; 
For  flie  herfelf  a  diffolution  fears, 
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The  larger  planets,  which  once  flione  fo  bright, 
With  the  reflected  rays  of  borrow'd  light, 
Shook  from  their  centre,  without  motion  lie, 
Unwieldy  globes  of  folid  night, 
And  ruinous  lumber  of  the  flcy. 
Amidft  this  dreadful  hurricane  of  woes, 
(For  fire,  confufion,  horror,  and  defpair, 
Fill  every  region  of  the  tortur'd  earth  and  air) 
The  great  archangel  his  loud  trumpet  blows ; 
At  whofe  amazing  found  frefh  agonies 
Upon  expiring  nature  feize  : 
For  now  ihe'll  in  few  minutes  know 
The  ultimate  event  and  fate  of  all  below. 
Awake,  ye  dead,  awake,  he  tries  ; 

(For  all  muft  come) 
All  that  had  human  breath,  arife, 
To  hear  your  laft,  unalterable  doom, 

At  this  the  ghaftly  tyrant,  who  had  fway'd 
So  many  thoufand  ages  uncontroll'd, 
No  longer  could  his  fceptre  hold ; 
But  gave  up  all,  and  was  himfelf  a  captive  made. 

The  fcatter'd  particles  of  human  clay, 
Which  in  the  Glent  grave's  dark  chambers  lay, 
Refume  their  priftine  forms  again, 
And  now  from  mortal,  grow  immortal  men. 
Stupendous  energy  of  facred  Power, 

Which  can  collect  whatever  caft 
The  fmalleft  atoms,  and  that  fhape  reftore 
Which  they  had  worn  fo  many  years  before, 
That    through   ftrange  accidents  and  numerous 
changes  pad ! 

See  how  the  joyful  angels  fly 
From  every  quarter  of  the  fky, 
To  gather  and  to  convoy  all 
The  pious  fons  of  human  race, 

To  one  capacious  place, 
Above  the  confines  of  this  flaming  ball. 

See  with  what  tendernef-  and  love  rhey  bear 
Thofe  righteous  fouls  through  the  tumultuous 
Whilft  the  ungodly  ftand  below,  [air  ; 

Raging  with  fhame,  confufion,  and  defpair, 

Amidft  the  burning  overthrow, 
Expecting  fiercer  torment,  and  acuter  woe. 

Round  them  infernal  fpirits  howling  fly  ;        } 

O  horror,  curfes,  tortures,  chains !  they  cry1   > 

And  roar  aloud  with  execrable  blafphemy.         J 

Hark  how  the  darling  fons  of  infamy 
Who  once  diffolv'd  in  pleafure's  lap, 

And  laugh'd  at  this  tremendous  day. 
To  rocks  and  mosntains  now  to  hide  them  cry, 
But  rocks  and  mountains  all  in  aflies  lie. 
Their  {name's  fo  mighty,  and  fo  ftrong  their  fear  j 

That,  rather  than  appear 
Before  a  God  incens'd,  they  would  be  hurl'd 
Amongft  the  burning  ruins  of  the  world, 
And  lie  conceal'd,  if  poflible,  for  ever  there. 
Time  was  'hey  would  not  ewn  a  Deity, 

Nor  after  death  a  future  ftate ; 
But  now,  by  fad  experience,  find,  too  late, 

There  is,  and  terrible  to  that  degree, 
That  rather  than  behold  his  face,  they'd  ceafc 
to  be. 

liij 
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And  fure  'tis  better,  if  Heaven  would  give  con- 
lent, 

To  have  no  being  ;  but  they  muft  remain, 

For  ever,  and  for  ever  be  in  pain. 
O  inexpreflible,  ftupendous  punifhment, 
"Which  cannot  be  endur'd,  yet  mutt  be  underwent! 

But  now,  the  eaftern  fides  expanding  wide, 

The  glorious  Judge  omnipotent  defcends, 
And  to  the  fublunary  world  his  paffage  bends; 
Where,  cloth'd  with  human  nature,  he  did  once 
r  elide. 

Round  him  the  bright  ethereal  armies  fly, 

And  loud  triumphant  hallelujahs  fing, 

With  longs  of  praife,  and  hymns  of  vi£ory, 
To  their  celeftial  king ; 

AH  glory,  power,  dominion,  majefty, 

Now,  and  for  everlafting  ages,  be 
To  the  EiTefitial  One,  and  Co-eternal  Three. 
Perifh,  that  world,  as  'tis  decreed, 
Which  faw  the  God  incarnate  bleed ! 

Perifh  by  thy  almighty  vengeance  thofe 

Who  durft  thy  perfon,  or  thy  laws  cxpofe  ; 
The  curfed  refuge  of  mankind,andheirsproud  feed. 

Now  to  the  unbelieving  nations  fhew, 

Thou  art  a  God  from  all  eternity ; 

Not  titular,  or  but  by  office  ib  ; 

And  let  them  the  myfterious  union  fee- 
Of  human  nature  with  the  Deity. 

With  mighty  tranfpcrts,  yet  with  awful  fears, 
The  good  bt  hold  this  glorious  fight  1 
Their  God  in  all  his  majefty  appears, 

Ineffable,  amazing  bright, 
And  feated  oil  a  throne  of  everlafling  light. 
Round  the  tribunal,  next  to  the  Moil  High > 
In  facred  difcipline  and  order,  ftand 
The  peers  and  princes  of  the  flcy, 
As  they  excel  in  glory  or  command. 
Upon  the  right  hand  that  illuflrious  crowd, 
In  the  white  bofom  of  a  fhining  cloud, 
Whofe  fouls  abhorring  all  ignoble  crimes. 

Did,  with  a  fteady  courfe,  purfue 
His  holy  precepts  in  the  worft  of  times, 
Maugre  what  earth  or  hell,  what  man  or  devils 

could  do, 

•  And  now  that  God  they  did  to  death  adore, 
For  whom  fuch  torments  and  fuch  pains  they 

bore 

Returns  to  place  them  on  thofe  thrones  above, 
Where,undiilurb'd,uncloy'd,they  will  poflcfs 

Divine,  fubftantiul  happinefs, 
Unbounded  as  his  power,  and  lafting  as  his  love. 

Go,  brin^  the  Judge  impartial,  frowning,  cries, 
Thofe  rebel  fons,  who  did  my  laws  defpife ; 
Whom  neither  threats  nor  promiies  could  move, 
Not  all  my  fuffcrings,  nor  all -my  love, 
To  fave  themfrlves  from  everlafling  miferies. 
At  this  ten  millions  of  archangels  flew 
Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  fwiftcft  thought, 
And  lefs  than  in  an  infUnt  brought 
The  wretched,  curs'4,  infernal  crtwj 
Who  with  diftortcd  afpeds  come, 
To  hear  their  iad,  intolerable  doom* 


Alas !  they  cry,  one  beam  of  mercy  fhew, 

Thou  all-forgiving  Deity  ! 
To  pardon  crimes  is  natural  to  thce  : 
Crufh  us  to  nothing,  or  fufpend  our  woe. 

But  if  it  cannot,  cannot  be, 
And  we  muft  go  into  a  gulf  of  fire, 

(For  who  can  with  Omnipotence  contend  ?) 
Grant,  for  thou  art  a  God,  it  may  at  laft  expire, 

And  all  our  tortures  have  an  end. 
Eternal  burnings,  O,  we  cannot  bear ! 
Though  now  our  bodies  too  immortal  are, 
Let  them  be  pungent  to  the  laft  degree  :    ^ 
And  let  our  pains  innumerable  be  ;  > 

But  let  them  not  extend  to  all  eternity  1  j 

Lo,  now  there  does  no  place  remain 
For  penitence  and  tears,  but  all 
Muft  by  their  adions  ftand  or  fall : 
To  hope  for  pity,  is  in  vain  ; 
The  dye  is  caft,  and  not  to  be  recall'd  again. 
Two  mighty  books  are  by  two  angels  brought : 
In  this,  impartially  recorded,  {lands 
The  law  of  nature,  and  divine  commands : 
In  that,  each  action,  word,  and  thought, 
Whate'er  was  faid  in  fecret,  or  in  fecret  wrought. 

Then  firft  the  virtuous  and  the  good, 
Who  all  the  fury  of  temptation  ftood, 
And  bravely  pafs'd  through  ignominy,  chains, 

and  blood. 

Attended  by  their  guardian  angels  come 
To  the  tremendous  bar  of  final  doom. 
In  vain  the  grand  accufer,  railing,  brings 
A  long  mdi&ment  of  enormous  things, 
Whole  guilt  wip'd  off  by  penitential  tears, 
And  their  Redeemer's  blood  and  agonies, 
No  more  to  their  aftoniftiment  appears, 
But  in  the  fecret  womb  of  dark  oblivion  lies. 

Come,  now,  my  friends,  he  cries,  ye  fons  of 

grace, 
Partakers  once  of  all  my  wrongs  and  fhame, 

Defpis'd  arid  hated  for  my  name ; 
Come  to  your  Saviour's andyour  God's  embrace; 
Afcend,  and  thofe  bright  diadems  pi.lleis. 
For  you  by  my  eternal  Father  made, 
Ere  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid  \ 

And  that  furprifing  happinefs, 
Immenfe  as  my  own  Godhead,  and  will  ne'er  be 

lefs. 

For  when  I  languifhing  in  prifon  lay, 
Nakedj  and  ftarv'd  almoft  for  want  of  bread, 

You  did  your  kindly  vifits  pay, 
Both  cloth 'd  my  body,  and  my  hunger  fed. 
Wtary'd  with  ficknefs,  or  opprefs'd  with  grief, 
Your  hand  was  always  ready  to  fupply  : 
Whene'er  I  wanted,  you  were  always  by, 
To  {hare  my  forrows,  or  to  give  relief. 
In  all  diftrefc,  ib  tender  was  her  love, 

I  could  no  anxious  trouble  bear ; 
No  black  misfortune,  or  vexatious  care, 
But  you  were  ftill  impatient  to  remove, 
And  mourn M,  your  charkabJe  hand  fliould  US* 

fuccefsful  prove : 

All  this  you  did,  though  not  to  me 
In  pcrfon,  yet  to  miue  in  niifery  : 
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And  fhall  forever  Kve  J 

In  all  the  glfcries  that  a  God  can  give, 
Of  a  created  being's  able  to  receive.  j 

At  this  the  architects  divine  on  high 
Innumerable  thrones  of  glory  raife, 
On  which  they,  in  appointed  order,  place, 

The  human  coheirs  of  eternity, 
And  with  united  hymns  the  God  incarnate  praife 
O  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 
Eternal  God,  Almighty  One, 
Be  Thou  for  ever,  and  be  Thou  alone, 
By  all  thy  creatures,  conftantly  adored  ! 

Ineffable,  co-equal  Three, 
Who  from  non-entity  gave  birth 
To  angels  and  to  men,  to  heaven  and  to  earth, 
Yet  always  waft  Thyfclf,  and  wilt  for  ever  be. 
But  for  thy  mercy,  we  had  ne'er  pofleil 
Thefe  thrones,  and  this  immenfe  felicity; 
Could  ne'er  have  been  fo  infinitely  bleft  ! 
Therefore,  all  Glory,  Power,  Dominion,  Ma-* 


To  Thee,  O  Lamb  of  God,  to  Thee, 
For  ever  longer,  than  for  ever,  be  1 

Then  the  incarnate  Godhead  turns  his  face 
To  thofe  upon  the  left,  and  cries, 

(Almighty  vengeance  flafhing  in  his  eyes) 
Ye  impious,  unbelieving  race, 
To  thofe  eternal  torments  go, 
Prepar'd  for  thofe  rebellious  fons  of  light, 
In  burning  darknefj^and  in  flaming  night, 
Which  {hall  no  limit  or  cciTation  know, 

But  always  are  extreme,  and  always  will  be  fo. 
The  final  fentence  paft,  a  dreadful  cloud 
Inclofing  all  the  mifcrable  crowd, 
A  mighty  hurricane  of  thunder  rofe, 
And  hurl  d  them  all  into  a  lake  of  fire, 
Which  never,  never,  never  can  expire  ; 
The  vaft  abyfs  of  endlefs  woes  : 

Whilft  with  their  God  the  righteous  mount  on 

high, 
In  glorious  triumph  pafling  through  the  flcy, 

The  joys  immcnfe,  and  everlafting  ecftafy, 


REASON:    A  POEM. 
I^ritten  in  tbt  year  1 700. 

UNHAPPY  man  !  who,  through  fucceflive  years, 
From  early  youth  to  life's  laft  childhood  err*  : 
No  fooner  born  hut  proves  a  foe  to  truth  ; 
For  infant  reafon  is  o'erpower'd  in  youth. 
The  cheats  of  fenfe  will  half  our  learning  fhare  ; 
And  preconceptions  all  our  knowledge  are. 
Reafon,  'tis  true,  fhould  over  fenfe  prefide  : 
Correcl  our  notions,  and  our  judgments  guide ; 
But  falfe  opinions,  rooted  in  the  mind, 
Hoodwink  the  foul,  and  keep  our  reafon  blind. 
Reafon's  a  taper,  which  but  faintly  burns ; 
A  languid  flame,  that  glows,  and  dies  by  turns  : 
We  fee't  a  little  while,  and  but  a  little  way  ; 
^Vc  travel  by  its  light,  as  men  by  day : 


But  quickly  dying,  It  forfakes  u*  foonj 
Like  morning  ftars,  that  never  ftay  till  noon. 

The  foul  can  fcarce  above  the  body  rife ; 
And  all  we  fee  is  with  corporeal  eyes. 
Life  now   does  fcarce  one  glimpfe  of  light  dif- 

phy; 

We  mourn  in  darknefs,  and  defpair  of  day  : 
That  natural  night,  once  drefs'd  in  orient  beams, 
Is  now  diminifh'd,  and  a  twilight  feems; 
A  mifcellaneous  compofuion,  made 
Of  night  and  day,  of  funfhine  and  of  (hade. 
Through  an  uncertain  medium  now  we  look, 
And  find  that  falfehood,  which  for  truth  we  took: 
So  rays  projected  from  the  eaftern  ikies, 
Shew  the  falfe  day  before  the  fun  can  rife. 

That  little  knowledge  now  which  man  obtains, 
From  outward  objects,  and  from  fenfe  he  gains : 
He,  like  a  wretched  flare,  muft  plod  and  fweat  ;* 
By  day  muft  toil,  by  night  that  toil  repeat ; 
And  yet,  at  laft,  what  little  fruit  he  gains ! 
A  beggar's  harveft,  glean'd  with  mighty  pains ! 

The  paffions,  flill  predominant,  will  rule 
Ungevern'd,  rude,  not  bred  in  Reafon's  fchoo!  j 
Our  underftanding  they  with  darknefs  fill, 
Caufe  ftrong  corruptions,  and  pervert  the  will. 
On  thefe  the  foul,  as  on  fome  flowing  tide, 
Muft  fit,  and  on  the  raging  billows  ride, 
Hurried  away ;  for  how  can  be  withftood 
Th'  impetuous  torrent  of  the  boiling  blood  ? 
Be  gone,  falfe  hopes ;  for  all  our  learning's  vain  ; 
Can  we  be  free  where  thefe  the  rule  maintain  ? 
Thefe  are  the  tools  of  knowledge  which  we  ufe  ; 
The  fpirits  heated,  will  ftrange  things  produce. 
Tell  me,  whoe'er  the  paflions  could  coiitroul, 
Or  from  the  body  difengage  the  foul : 
Till  this  is  done,  our  beft  purfuits  are  vain, 
To  conquer  truth,  and  unmix'd  knowledge  gain  : 
Through  all  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  dead. 
And  through  thofe  books  that  modern  times  have 

bred, 

With  pain  we  travel,  as  through  mccrifh  ground, 
Where  fcarce  one  ufeful  plant  is  ever  found ; 
O'er-run  with  errors,  which  fo  thick  appear, 
Our  fearch  proves  vain,  no  fpark  of  truth  is  there. 

What's  all  the  noify  jargon  of  the  fchools,      ~> 
But  idle  nonfenfe  of  laborious  fool?, 
Who  fetter  reafon  with  perplexing  rules  ?  j 

What  in  Aquina's  bulky  works  are  found, 
Does  not  enlighten  Reafon,  but  confound, 
Who  travels  Scotus'  fwelling  tomes  (hall  find 
A  cloud  of  darknefs  riling  on  the  mind  ; 
In  controverted  points  can  Reafon  fway, 
When  pafiion,  or  conceit,  ftill  hurries  us  away  ! 
Thus  his  new  notions  Sherlock  would  inftil, 
And  clear  "the  greateft  myfterics  at  will ; 
But,  by  unlucky  wif,  perplex'd  them  more. 
And  made  them  darker  than  they  were  before. 
South  foon  oppos'd  him,  out  of  Chriftian  zeal  ; 
Shewing  how  well  he  could  difputeand  rail. 
How  (hall  we  e'er  difcover  which  is  right, 
When  both  fo  eagerly  maintain  'he  fight  ? 
Each  does  the  other's  arguments  deride; 
Each  has  the  church  and'icrvjnure  on  his  fide. 
T<*e  fharp,  ill-natur'd  combat's  but  a  jcft  ; 
Both  may  be  wrong  ;  oae,  perhaps,  errs  the  lead. 
1  i  lij 
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How  fhall  we  know  which  articles  are  true, 
The  old  ones  of  the  church,  or  Burner's  new  ? 
In  paths  uncertain  and  unfafe  he  treads, 
Who  blindly  follows  other  fertile  heads  : 
Whar  fure,  what  certain  mark  haye  we  to  know, 
The  right  or  wrong,  'twixt  Burgefs,  Wake,  and 

Howe  ? 

Should  unturn'd  nature  crave  the  medic  art, 
What  health  can  that  contentious  tribe  impart  ? 
Every  phyfician  writes  a  different  bill, 
And  gives  no  other  reafon  but  his  will. 
No  longer  boaft  your  art,  you  impious  race ; 
.Let  wars  'twixt  Alcalies  and  Acids  ccafe 
And  proud  G — 11  with  Colbatch  be  at  peace 
Gibbons  and  Radcliffe  do  but  rarely  guefs; 
To-day  they've  good,  to-morrow  no  fucccfs. 
!Ev'n  Garth  and  *  Maurus  fometimes  (hall  pre 
vail, 

When  Gibfon,  learned  Hannes,  and  Tyfon,  fail. 
And,  more  than  once,  we've  feen,  that  blundering 

Sloane, 

Miffing  the  gouf,  by  chance  has -hit  the  ftone; 
The  patient  does  the  lucky  error  find  ; 
A  cure  he  works,  though  not  the  cure  defigto'd. 

Cuftom,  the  world's  great  idol,  we  adore  ; 
And  knowing  this,  we  feek  to  know  no  more. 
What  education  did  at  firft  receive, 
Our  ripen'd  age  confirms  us  to  believe. 
The  careful  nurfe,  and  prieft,  are  all  we  need, 
To. learn  opinions,  and  our  country's  creed: 
The  parent's  precepts  early  are  iuftill'd, 
And  fpoil'd  the  man,  while  they  inftruft  the  child. 
To  what  hard  fate  is  human  kind  betray'd, 
When  thus  implicit  faith,  a  virtue  made  ; 
When  education  more  than  truth  prevails, 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  cuftom  feals  ? 
Thus,  from  the  time  we  firfl  began  to  know, 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiier  grow. 
.  We  feidom  uie  our  liberty  aright. 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  univerlal  light : 
Our  prepofiefiions  and  affedlions  bind 
The  foul  in  chains,  and  lord  it  o'er  the  mind ; 
And  if  feH-intereft  be  but  in  the  cafe, 
Our  unexamin'd  principles  may  pafs  ! 
Good  Heavens  !    that  man  mould  thus  himfelf 

j        deceive,     .,{,..., 
To  learn  on  credit,  and  on  truft  believe  ! 
B<  trer  the  mind  no  notions  had  retain'd, 
But  ftill  a  fair,  unwritten  blank  remain'd  : 
For  now,  who  truth  from  falfehood  would  difcera, 
Muft 'firft  difrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn. 
Errors,  contracted  in  unmindful  youth, 
Y/hen  once  remov'd,  will  i'mooth  the  way  to 

truth  : 

To  difpoffefs  the  child,  the  mortal  lives; 
Eut  death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives,     [find, 
Thole  who  would  learning's  glorious  kingdom 
The  dear  bought  purchafc  of  the  trading  mind, 
From  many  dangers  muft  themftlves  acquit, 
And  more  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis  meet. 
Oh  !  what  an  ocean  muft  be  voyag'd  o'er, 
To  gain  a  profpefSl  of  the  fliining  fhore ! 
Refifting  rocks  oppofe  th'  inquiring  foul, 
And  adver     waves  retard  it  as  they  roll. 
*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 


Does  not  that  foolifh  deference  we  pay 
To  men  that  liv'd  long  fince,  our  paflage  ftay  ? 
What  odd,  prcpofterous  paths  at  firft  we  tread, 
And  learn  to  walk  by  (tumbling  on  the  dead ! 
Firft  we  a  bleffing  from  the  grave  implore, 
Worfhip  old  urns,  and  monuments  adore  1 
The  reverend  fage,  with  vaft  efteem,  we  prize  : 
He  liv'd  long  fince,  and  muft  be  wondrous  wife ! 
Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead, 
For  all  thofe  errors  which  their  fancies  bred  : 
Errors  indeed  !  for  real  knowledge  ftay'd 
With  thofe  firft  times,  not  farther  was  convey'd  :. 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought, 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  float : 
But  folid  truth  fcarce  ever  gains  the  fhore, 
So  foon  it  finks,  and  ne'er  emerges  more. 

Suppofe  thofe  many  dreadful  dangers  paft, 
Will   knowledge  dawn,   and  blefs  the  mind  at 

laft? 

Ah  !  no,  'tis  now  environ'd  from  our  eyes. 
Hides  all  its  charms,  and  undifcover'd  lies  ! 
Truth,  like  a  fingle  point,  efcapes  the  fight, 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 
But  what  reiembles  truth  is  foon  defcry'd, 
Spreads  like  a  furface,  and  expanded  wide ! 
The  firft  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 
The  tedious  fearch  of  long  inquiring  minds : 
But  yet;what's  worfe,  we  know  not  what  we  err; 
What  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  diftin&ion 

bear? 

How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  ? 
How  (hall  we  faliehood  fly,,  and  truth  purfue  ? 
J-et  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boaft ; 
'Tis.all  but  probability  at  moft  : 
This  is  the  eafy  purchafe  of  the  mind, 
The  vulgar's  treafure,  which  we  foon  may  find  ! 
But  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o'er. 


DIES      NO  VI  SSI  MA: 


THE  LAST  £  PIP  HA  NT. 

A  Pindaric  Ode,  on  Chrifl's  fee ond  Appearance,  if 
judge  the  VSorld. 

ADIJU,  ye  toyifli  retds,  that  once  could  pleafe 
My  fofter  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  eafe  : 
Ee  gone;  I'll  wafte  no  more  vain  hours  with  you: 
And,  fmiling  Sylvia  too,  adieu. 

A  brighter  power  invokes  my  Mufe, 
And  loftier  thoughts  and  raptures  does  infufe. 

bee,  beckoning  from  yon  cloud,  he  ftands, 
And  prumifes  afliftance  with  his  hands  : 

1'fcel  the  heavy-rolling  God, 
Incumbent,  revel  in  his  frail  abode. 

How  my  breaft  heaves,  and  pulfes  beat ! 
I  fink,  I  fink  beneath  the  furious  heat : 

The  weighty  blifs  o'erwhelms  my  breaft, 
And  overflowing  joys  profufcJy  waile.  . 
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Same  nobler  bard,  O  facred  Power,  infpire, 
Or  foul  more  large,  th'  elapfes  to  receive  ; 
*    And  brighter  yet,  to  catch  the  fire, 
And  each  gay  following  charm  from  death  to  fave ! 
——In  vain  the  fuit — the  God  inflames  my  breaft; 

I  rave,  with  ecftafies  oppreft  : 
I  rife,  the  mountains  leffen  and  retire  ; 
'And  now  I  mix,  unfing'd,  with  elemental  fire ! 

The  leading  Deity  1  have  in  view ; 
•Nor  mortal  knows,  as  yet,  what  wonders  will  en- 
fue 

We  pafs'd  through  regions  of  unfullied  light ; 

I  gaz'd,  and  ficken'd  at  the  blifsful  fight ; 
A  fhuddering  palenefs  feiz'd  my  look : 
;V,    At  laft  the  peft  flew  off,  and  thus  I  fpoke  : 
«*«  Say,  Sacred  Guide,  fhall  this  bright  clime 
£    "  Survive  the  fatal  teft  of  time, 
u  Or  perifh,  with  our  mortal  globe  below, 

"  When  yon  fun  no  longer  mines  ?" 
Straight  I  finifh'd— ——veiling  low  ; 

The  vifionary  Power  rejoins  : 
*{  'Tis  not  for  you  to  afk,  nor  mine  to  fay, 
$   "  The  niceties  of  that  tremendous  day. 

"  Know,  when  o'er-jaded  Time  his  round  has 

"  run, 
**  And  finifh'd  are  the  radiant  journeys  of  the  fun, 

"  The  great  dccifive  morn  fhall  rife, 

And  Heaven's  bright  Judge  appear  in  opening 
"  fkies! 

Eternal  grace  and  juftice  he'll  bcftow 

"  On  all  the  trembling  world  below." 

He  faid.  I  mus'd,  and  thus  return'd  : 
What  enfigns,  courteous  flranger,  tell, 
"  Shall  the  brooding  day  reveal  ?" 

He  anfwer'd  mild 

"  Already,  ftupid  with  their  crimes, 
Blind  mortals  proftrate  to  their  idols  lie  : 
"  Such  were  the  boding  times, 

"  Ere  ruin  blafted  from  the  fluicy  fky; 
Diflblv'd  they  lay  in  fulfome  cafe, 

"  And  revel'd  in  luxuriant  peace  ; 
In  bacchanals  they  did  their  hours  coni'ume, 
And  bacchanals  led  on  their  fwift  advancing 
"  doom." 

Adulterate  Chrifts  already  rife, 
And  dare  t'  affuage  the  angry  fkies ; 

Erratic  throngs  their  Saviour's  blood  deny, 

from  the  Crofs,    alas!    he  does  neglected 
figh;  [head, 

The  Anti-Chriftian  Power  has  rais'd  his  Hydra 

And  ruin,  only  lefs  than  Jefus'  health,  does  fpread. 
So  long  the  gore  through  poifon'd  veins  has 

flow'd, 

That  fcarcely  ranker  is  a  Fury's  blood ; 
Yet  fpecious  artifice,  and  fair  difguife, 
The  monfter's  fhape,  and  curft  defign,  belies : 
A  fiend's  black  venom,  in  an  angel's  mien, 

Me  quaffs,  and  fcatters  the  contagious  fpleen 

Straight,  when  he  finifhcs  his  lawlefs  reign,       ^ 
Nature  fhall  paint  the  fhining  fcene, 

Gfcuick  as  the  lightning  which  infpires  the  train,  j 


Forward  confufion  fhall  provoke  the  fray, 
And  nature  from  her  ancient  order  ftray ; 

Black  tenipells,  gathering  from  the  feas  around, 

In  horrid  ranges  (hall  advance  ; 
And,  as  they  march,  .in  thickeft  fables  drown'J, 

The  rival  thunder  from  the  clouds  mail  found, 

And  lightnings  join  the  fearful  dance  : 
The  blufterfng  armies  o'er  the  ikies  mall  fpread, 

And  univerial  terror  fhed  ; 
Loud  iffuing  peals,  and  rifing  meets  of  fmbke, 

Th'  encumber'd  region  of  the  air  fhall  choks; 
The  ncfify  main  fhall  lafli  the  fufferirig  ftqre, 

And  from  the  rocks  the  breaking  billows"  roar '. 

Black  thunder  burfls,  .blue  lightning  burns, 

And  melting  worlds  to  heaps  of  aflies  turns  ! 
The  forefts  (hall  beneath  the  temped  bend, 

And  rugged  winds  the  nodding  cedars  rend. 

Reverfe  all  Nature's  web  fhall  run, 
And  fpotlefs  mifrulc  all  around, 
Order,  its  flying  foe,  confound  ; 
Whilft  backward  all  the  threads  fhall  hafte  to  be 

unf'pun. 

Triumphant  Chao«,  with  his  oblique  wand, 
(The  wand  with  which,  ere  time  begun, 
His  wandering  flavcs  he  did  command, 
And  made  them  fcamper  right,  and  in  rude  ranges 

run) 

The  hoflile  harmeny  fhall  chace  ; 
And  as  the  nymph  refigns  her  place, 

And  panting  to  the  neighbouring  refuge  files, 
The  formlefs  ruffian  flaughters  with  his  eye*, 
And  following  florms  the  pearching  dame's  re 
treat, 

Adding  the  terror  of  his  threat ; 
The  globe  fhall  faintly  tremble  round, 
And  backward  jolt,  diftorted  with  the  wound. 

.    Swath'd  in  fubftantial  fhrouds  of  night, 
The  fickening  fun  fhall  from  the  world  retire, 

Stripp'd  of  his  dazzling  robes  of  fire, 
Which  dangling  once  fhed  round  a  lavifh  flood  of 

light ! 

No  frail  eclipfe,  but  all  eflential  fhade, 
Not  yielding  to  primaeval  gloom, 
Whilft  day  was  yet  an  embryo  in  the  womb ; 
Nor  glimmering  in  its  fource,  with  filver  ftream- 

ers  play'd, 

A  jetty  mixture  of  the  darknefe  fpread 
O'er  murmuring  ^Egypt's  head ; 
And  that  which  angels  drew 
O'er  Nature's  face,  when  Jefus  died; 
Which  fleeping  ghofts  for  this  miftook, 
And,  rifing,  off  their  hanging  funerals  fhook, 
And  fleeting  pafs'd  expos'd  their  bloodlefs  breafl 
to  view,  [gbde' 

Yet  find  it  not  fo  dark,  and  to  their  dormitories 

Now  bolder  fires  appear, 

And  o'er  the  palpable  obfcurement  fport, 
Glaring  and  gay  as  falling  Lucifer,  ^ 

Yet  mark'd  with  fate,  as  when  he  fled  th'  e- 

therial  court, 

And  plung'd  into  the  opening  gulf  of  night  j 
I  i  iiij 
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A  fabrc  of  immortal  flame  I  bore, 
And,   with  this  arm,   his  fiourifhing  plume  I 

tore, 
And  ftraight  the  fiend  retreated  from  the  fight. 

Mean  lime  the  lambient  prodigies  on  high 
Take  gamefome  meafures  in  the  flcy  ; 

Joy'd  with  his  future  feaft,  the  thunder  roars 
In  chorus  to  th'  enormous  harmony,        [ftores; 

And    holloos    to  his  offspring  from  fulphureous 

Applauding  how  they  tilt,  and  how  they  fly, 
And  their  each  nimble  turn,  and  radiant  em- 
baffy. 

The  moon  turns  paler  at  the  fight, 

And  §11  the  blazing  orbs  deny  their  light ; 
The  lightning  with  its  livid  tail 
A  train  of  glittering  terrors  draw*  behind, 
Which  o'er  the  trembling  world  prevail; 
Wing'd  and  blown  on  by  florins  of  wind, 

They  fhew  the  hideous  leaps  on  either  hand, 
Of  Night,  that  fpreads  her  ebon  curtains  round. 
And  there  erc&s  her  royal  fland,  [bound. 

IH  feven-fold  winding  jet  her  confcious  temples. 

The  ftars,  next  (hrting  from  their  fpheres, 

In  giddy  revolutions  leap  and  bound; 
"Whflft  this  with  doubtful  fury  glares, 

And  meditate  new  wars, 
And  wheels  in  fportive  gyres  around, 
Its  neighbour  fhall  advance  to  fight ; 
And  while  each  offers  to  enlarge  its  right. 

The  general  ruin  fhall  increafe, 

And  banifh  all  the  votaries  of  peace. 

No  more  the  ftars,  with  paler  beams., 

Sha.ll  tremble  oVr  the  midnight  ftreams, 

But  travel  downward  to  behold 

What  mimics  them  fo  twinkling  there ; 
And,  like  Narciffus,  as  they  gain  more  near, 
for  the  lov'd  image  ftraight  expire, 
And  agonize  in  warm  defire, 
Or  flake  their  luft,  as  in  the  dream- they  roll. 

Whilfl  the  world  burns,  and  all  the  orbs  below 

In  their  viperous  ruins,  glow, 
They  fink,  and  unfupported  leave  the  fides, 

Which  fall  abrupt,  and  tell  their  torment  in  the 

noife. 
Then  fee  th'  Almighty  Judge,  fedate  and  bright, 

Cloth'd  in  imperial  robes  of  light !  [bear, 

His  wings  the  wind,  rough  ftorms  the  chariot 
And  nimble  harbingers  before  him  fly, 

And  with  officious  rudenefs  brufh  the  air ; 

Halt  as  he  halts,  then  doubling  in  their  flight, 

In  horrid  fport  with  one  another  vie, 

And  leave  behind  quick- winding  trads  of  light; 

Then  urging,  to  their  ranks  they  clofc, 
And  fhivering,  ltd  they  flart,  a  failing  caravan 


The  Mighty  Judge  rides  in  f eropeftuous  ftajc, 
Whilft  mighty  guards  his  orders  wait : 

His  waving  veftments  fhine 

Bright  as  the  fun,  which  lately  did  its  beam  refign, 
And  burnifh'd  wreaths  of  light  fhall  make  his 
form  divine.  [playi 

Strong   beams  of  raajefty  around  his  temples 
And  the  tranfcendent  gaiety  of  hi&  face  allay  : 
His  Father's  reverend  characters  he'll  wear, 
And  both  o'erwhelm  with  light,  and  over-awa 

with  fear. 
Myriads  of  angels  fhall  be  there, 

And  l»  perhaps,  clofe  the  tremendous  rear; 

Angels,  the  firft  and  faireft  fons  of  day,         [gay. 

Clad  with  eternal  youth,  and  as  their  veflments 

Nor  for  magnificence  alone, 

To  brighten  and  enlarge  the  pageant  fcene^ 
Shall  we  encircle  his  more  dazzling  throne, 

And  fwell  the  luftre  of  his  pompou,s  train; 
The  nimble  minifters  of  blifs  or  woe 

We  fhall  attend,  and  lave,  or  deal  the  blow, 
As  he  admits  to  joy,  or  bids  to  pain. 

The  welcome  news  [diffufe, 

Through  every  Angel's  breaft  frefh  rapture  fhall 

The  day  is  com.?,  [doom. 

When  Satan  with  his  powers  fhall  fink  to  endlefs 

No  more  fhall  we  his  hoftile  troops  purfue 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  nor  the  long  fight  renew. 
The  Raphael,  big  with  life,  the  trump  fhall  found, 
From  falling  fpheres  the  joyful  mufic  fhall  rebound, 
And  feas  and  fhores  fhall  catch  and  prop?^ate  it 

round  : 

Louder  he'll  blow,  and  it  (hall  fpeak  more  fhrill, 
Than  when,  from  Sinai's  hill, 
In  thunder  through  the  horrid  reddening  fmoke. 

Th'  Almighty  fpoke, 
We'll  fhout  around  with  martial  joy, 
And  thrice  the  vaulted  ikies  (hall  rend,  and  thrice 

our  fhouts  reply. 

Then  firft  th'  Archangels  voice,  aloud, 
Shall  cheerfully  falute  the  day  and  throng, 
And  Hallelujah  fill  the  crowd ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  fhall  clofe  the  fong. 

From  ks  long  fleep  all  human  race  fhall  rife, 
And  fee  the  morn  and  Judge  advancing  in  the 

fkies: 

To  their  old  tenements  the  foula  return, 
Whilft  down  the  deep  of  Heaven  as  fwift  th« 

Judge  defcends ! 

Thefe  look  illuftrious  bright,  no  more  to  mourn  ; 
Whilft,  fee,  diftra&cd  looks  yon  ftalking  (hades  afc. 

tend. 

The  feints  no  more  fhall  conflict  on  the  deep, 
Nor  rugged  waves  infult  the  labouring  (hip ; 
But  from  the  wreck  in  triumph  they  *""'£» 
And  borne  ty  bliis  (hall  tread  empyreal  flue*, 
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CHARLES  SACKVILLE,  Ear!  of  Dorfet,  was  boro  January  24.  1637.  He  was  eldeft  fort  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Dorfet,  lineally  defcended  from  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurft,  created  Earl  of  Dorfet 
by  King  James  I.  one  of  the  earlieft  and  brighteft  ornaments  to  the  poetry  of  his  country,  and  the 
firil  who  produced  a  regular  drama. 

Having  been  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  a 
Jittle  before  the  Reftoration. 

Immediately  after  the^Reftoration,  he  wai  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Eaft  Grinftead  in 
Suflex;  and  foon  became  a  favourite  of  Charles  II.  ;  but  undertook  no  public  employment,  being 
too  eager  of  the  riotous  and  licentious  pleafures  which  young  men  of  wit  and  high  rank  at  that  time 
thought  themfelves  entitled  to  indulge. 

In  1665,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
June  3,  when  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  was  blown  up,  and  thirty  fhips  taken  and  deftroyed. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  the  celebrated  fong,  To  all  you  Ladies 
now  at  Land,  with  equal  gallantry  and  promptitude  of  wit. 

He  was  foon  after  made  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the  King  ;  and  fent  on'fhort  embafllcs 
of  compliment  to  France. 

In  1674,  the  eftate  of  his  uncle  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlefex,  came  to  him  by  the  death  of 
that  nobleman  without  iffue  ;  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him  the  year  following.     In  1667,  he 
became,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl  of  Dorfet,  and  inherited  the  eftate  of  his  family. 
'  In  1684,  having  buried  his  firft  wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot,  he  married  Lady  Mary  Compton,1 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  celebrated  both  for  her  beauty  and  underftanding  ;  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon,  and  a  daughter 

He  received  fome  favourable  notice  from  King  James;  but  found  it  neceffary  to  oppofe  the  vio 
lence  of  his  prcceedings;  and  appeared,  with  fome  other  Lords,  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  to  countenance 
the  bifhops,  at  their  trials  ;  which  had  a  good  effed  upon  the  jury,  and  brought  the  judges  to  a 
better  temper  than  they  had  ufually  fhewn. 

He  concurred  with  other  diftinguiflied  patriots  in  the  Revolution,  and  conducted  his  part  of  that 
enterprife  with  the  fame  courage  and  rcfolution  in  London,  as  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Devonfhlre 
did,  in  arms,  at  Nottingham.  He  was  employed  to  conduct  the  Princefs  Anne  to  Nottingham, 
with  a  guard  ;  and  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  fat  every  day  in  council  to  preferve  the  public  peace 
after  the  king's  departure. 

He  voted  for  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  that  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  foould  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

He  became,  as  might  be  expeded,  a  favourite  of  King  William,  who,  the  day  after  his  acceffion, 
made  him  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houfeholdj  «  a  place,"  fays  Prior,  "which  he  eminently 


fro*  THE   J^TFE    OF   DORSET. 

adorned  by  the  grace  of  his  perfon,  the  finenefs  of  his  breeding,  and  the  knowledge  and  prt&ice  of 
what  was  decent  and  magnificent.1' 

In  1691,  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  was  conftituted  four  times  one  of  the  Regents 
ef  the  kingdom  in  his  majefty's  abfence. 

About  1698,  his  health  declining,  he  retired  from  public  buCnefs,  appearing  only  fometimei  at 
council ;  and  died  at  Bath,  on  the  ijth  of  January  1705-6. 

He  wrote  nothing  but  (mail  copies  of  vcrfes,  which  were  publifted  among  the  works  of  the 
minor  poets  1 749.  His  longeft  competition  is  a  fong  of  eleven  flanzas.  They  are  the  effufions  of 
*  man  of  wit ;  rather  pretty  than  great ;  always  gay  and  airy  ;  and  fometitocs  vigorous  and  ele 
gant  :  as  in  his  Vtrfes  to  Howard,  which  fliew  fertility  of  mind ;  and  his  CbaraSter  of  Dorinda% 
which  has  been  imitated  by  Pope.  He  poffefled  the  rare  fecret  of  uniting  energy  with  eafe  in 
Ills  little  competitions. 

His  Lordfliip  and  Waller  are  faid  to  have  afliftcd  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  in  her  translation  of 
Corneille's  Pompey. 

He  was  edeemed  the  mod  accomplifhed  gentleman  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  j  which  is  reo« 
koned  the  moft  courtly  ever  known  in  our  nation ;  when,  as  Pope  exprefTcs  it, 

The  foldiers  ap'd  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 

H3»  elegance  and  judgment  were  university  confefled  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  bounty  fa 
men  of  wit  and  learning  were  generally  known.  He  diftinguiflied  Dryden  by  his  beneficence,  who 
requited  him  with  hyperbolical  adulation ;  and  patronized  Prior,  who  made  a  public  acknowledg 
ment  of  his  obligations  to  him  ;  in  which  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  appears  in  the  moft  elegant 
panegyric.  "  That  he  fcarce  knew  what  life  was,  fooner  than  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  his  fa 
vour  ;  or  had  reafon  to  feel  any  forrow  fo  fenfibly,  as  that  of  his  death  1" 

Congreve  has  celebrated  his  wit  and  good  nature,  and  Pope  has  written  his  epitaph,  in  which 
his  character  is  represented  to  great  advantage. 

Hi«  character  is  elegantly  drawn  by  the  prefent  IJarl  of  Orford,  to  which  no  after-drokes  can  be 
added  by  a  cafual  hand. 

"  If  one  turns,"  feys  his  lordfhip,  "  to  the  authors  of  the  lad  age  for  the  chara&er  o£  this  lord, 
one  meets  with  nothing  but  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  good  nature.  He  was  the  fined  gentleman 
in  the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the  gloomy  one  of  King  William.  He  had  as  much 
wit  as  his  firft  mafter,  or  his  contemporaries  Buckingham  and  Rochefter,' without  the  royal  want  of 
feeling,  the  duke's  want  of  principles,  or  the  earl's  want  of  thought.  The  latter  faid  with  aftonifli- 
ment,  "  That  he  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  Lord  Dorfet  might  do  any  thing,  and  yet  was  never 
to  blame."  It  was  not  that  he  was  free  from  the  failings  of  humanity,  but  he  had  the  tendernefs 
of  it  too,  which  made  every  body  cxcufe  whom  every  body  loved ;  for  even  the  afperity  of  his  verfes 
[  teems  to  have  been  forgiven,  to  {,  S  ,_ 

.  ,  <  .  "  The  bed  good  man  with  the  word-natured  mufc." 

This  line  is  ret  more  familiar  than  Lord  Doifct'a  qjvn  poems,  to  all  who  have  a  tade  for  the  gcn« 
teeleft  beauties  of  natural  and  cafy  verfe." 


POEMS. 


TO  MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD, 

ON  HIS 

INCOMPARABLE,  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  POEM, 
CALLED 

THE  BRITISH  PRINCES. 

COME  on,  ye  Critics,  find  one  fault  who  dares; 
For  read  it  backward,  like  a  witch's  prayers, 
'Twill  do  as  well;  throw  not  away  your  jefts 
On  folid  nonfenfe  that  abides  all  tefts. 
Wit,  like  tierce-claret,  when't  begin*  to  pall, 
Neglected  lies,  and's  of  no  ufe  at  all, 
But,  in  its  full  perfe&ion  of  decay, 
Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play. 
Thou  hall  a  brain;  fuch  as  it  is  indeed ; 
On  what  elfe  fliould  thy  worm  of  fancy  feed  ? 
Yet  in  a  filbert  I  have  often  known 
Maggots  furvive,  when  all  the  kernel's  gone. 
This  fimile  lhall  ftand  in  thy  defence,  [fenfc. 

'Gainft  thofe  dull  rogues  who  now  and  then  write 
The  ftyle's  the  fame,  whatever  be  thy  theme, 
As  fome  digeftions  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm : 
They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  fay  thy  brain  is  barren, 
Where  deep  conceits, like  maggots,breed  in  carrion. 
Thy  ftumbling  founcler'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegafus  can  fly  : 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  the  fwift-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  ikilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fail 
Sooner  than  thofe  that  cannot  fwim  at  all  | 
So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinking, 
Thou  haft  a  Hrange  alacrity  in  finking. 
Thou  writ'ft  below  ev'n  thy  own  natural  parts,  ~\ 
And  with  acquir'd  duhiefs  and  new  arts 
Of  ftudy'd  nonfenfe,  tak'ft  kind  readers  hearts.  J 
Therefore,  dear  Ned,  at  my  advice,  forbear          ") 
Such  loud  complaints  'gainft  Critics  to  prefer,     > 
Since  thou  art  turn'd  an  arrant  libeller  ;  J 

Thou  fett'ft  thy  name  to  what  thyfelf  doft  write  : 
Did  ever  libel  yet  fy  iharply  bite  I 


TO  THE  SAME. 

ON  HIS  PLATS. 

TH«U  damn'd  antipodes  to  common  fenfe 
Thou  foil  to  Flecknoe,  pr'ythee  tell  from  whence 
Does  all  this  mighty  ftock  of  dulnefs  fpring  I 
Is  it  thy  own,  or  haft  it  from  Snow-hill, 
Affifted  by  fome  ballad-making  quill  ? 
No,  they  fly  higher  yet,  thy  plays  are  fuch, 
I'd  fwear  they  were  tranflated  out  of  Dutch. 
Fain  would  I  know  what  diet  thou  doft  keep, 
If  thou  doft  always,  or  doft  never  deep  ? 
Sure  hafty-pudding  is  thy  chiefeft  difli, 
With  bullock's  liver,  or  fome  ftinking  fifli : 
Garbage,  ox-cheeks,  and  tripes,  do  feaft  thy  brain, 
Which  nobly  pays  this  tribute  back  again. 
With  daify-roots  thy  dwarfifh  Mufe  is  fed, 
A  giant's  body  with  a  pigmy's  head. 
Canft  thou  not  find,  among  thy  numerous  race 
Of  kindred,  one  to  tell  thee  that  thy  plays 
Are  laught  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  ftagc  J 
Think  on't  a  while,  and  thou  wilt  quickly  find 
Thy  body  made  for  labour,  not  thy  mind. 
No  other  ufe  of  paper  thou  fhouldft  make, 
Than  carryir>g  loads  and  reams  upon  thy  back. 
Carry  vaft  burdens  till  thy  fhoulders  ftirink : 
But  curft  be  he  rhat  gives  thee  pen  and  ink  : 
Such  dangerous  weapons  fhould  be  kept  from  fools, 
As  nurfes  from  their  children  keep  edg'd  tools : 
For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckinder  is  fit 
To  wipe  the  flabberings  of  thy  fnotty  wit  J 
And  though  'ris  late,  if  juftice  could  be  found, 
Thy   plays,    like  blind-born  puppies,   Ihould  be 

drown'd. 

For  were  it  not  that  we  refpeft  afford 
Unto  the  fon  of  an  heroic  lord, 
Thine  in  the  duckiog-ftool  Ihould  take  her  feat, 
Dreft  like  herlelf  in  a  great  chair  of  ftatc ; 
Where  like  a  Mufe  of  quality  fhe'd  die, 
And  thou  thyfelf  (halt  make  her  elegy 
In  the  fame  ftr aia  thou  writ'fl:  thy  comedy. 


THE   WORKS    OF   DORSET. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  ST.  SERFE, 

On  tie  printing  his  Play,  called  "  Tarugos  Wiles, 
1668. 

TARUGO  gave  us  wonder  and  delight, 
When  he  oblig'd  the  world  by  candle-light : 
But  now  he's  ventur'd  on  the  face  of  day, 
T'  oblige  and  ferve  his  friends  a  nobler  way, 
Make  all  our  old  men  wits,  ftatefmen  the  young 
And  teach  ev'n  Englifhmen  the  Englifh  tongue. 
James,  on  whofe  reign  all  peaceful  ftars  du 

fmile, 

Did  but  attempt  th'  uniting  of  our  iflc. 
What  kings,  and  Nature,  only  could  defign, 
•Shall  be  accomplifh'd  by  this  work  of  thine  : 
For  who  is  fuch  a  Cockney  in  his  heart, 
Proud  of  the  plenty  of  the  fouthern  part, 
To  fcorn  that  union,  by  which  we  may 
Boaft  'twas  his  countryman  that  writ  this  play  ? 

Phoebus  himfelf,  indulgent  to  my  Mufe, 
Has  to  the  country  fent  this  kind  excufe  : 
J<air  Northern  Lafs,  it  is  not  through  negledl 
I  court  thee  at  a  diftance,  but  refpecl : 
J  cannot  a&,  my  pafiion  is  fo  great ; 
But  I'll  make  up  in  light  what  wants  in  heat : 
On  thee  I  will  beftow  my  longeft  days, 
And  crown  thy  fons  with  everlafting  bays  : 
My    beams   that  reach  thee  ihall  employ  their 

powers 

To  ripen  fouls  of  men,  not  fruits  or  flowers. 
Let  w.armer  climes  my  fading  favours  boaft  ; 
Poets  and  ftars  fhine  brighteft  in  the  froft. 


EPILOGUE  TO  MOLIERE'S  TARTUFFE, 

Tr  an/Iated  by  Mr.  Medburne, 
SPOKEN    BY    TARTUFrE. 


have  been  the  vain  attempts  of  wit, 
Againft  the  ftill-prevailing  hypocrite.: 
Once,  and  iut  once,  a  poet  got  the  day, 
And  vanquifVd  Bufy  in  a  puppet-play  ; 
Aqd  Buly,  rallying,  arm'ci  with  zeal  and  rage, 
Poflefs'd  the  pulpit,  and  pull'd  down  the  ftagc. 
To  laugh  at  Englifh  knaves  is  dangerous  then, 
,  While  Englifh  fools  will  think  them  honeft  men  : 
But  fure  no  zealous  brother  can  deny  us 
Free  leave  with  this  our  Monfieur  Ananias  : 
A  man  may  fay,  without  being  cali'd  an  Atheift, 
There  are  damn'd  rogues  among  the  French  and 

Papift, 

That  fix  falvation  to  fhort  band  and  hair, 
That  belch  and  fnufflc  to  prolong  a  prayer  ; 
That  ufe  "  enjoy  the  Creature,"  to  expjjffs 
Plain  whoring,  gluttony,  and  drunkennefs; 
And,  in  a  decent  way,  perform  them  too 
As  well,  nay,  better  far,  perhaps,  than  you. 
Whofe  flefhly  failings  are  but  fornication,  ~) 

We  godly  phrafe  it  "  gofpel-propagation,"         > 
Juft  as  rebellion  was  cali'd  reformation.  3 


Zeal  ftands  but  fentry  at  the  gate  of  Sin, 
Whilfl  all  that  have  the  word  pafs  freely  in  : 
Silent,  and  in  the  dark,  for  fear  of  fpies, 
We  march,  and  take  Damnation  by  furprife. 
There's  not  a  roaring  blade  in  all  this  town 
Can  go  fo  far  towards  hell  for  half  a  crown 
As  I  for  fixpence,  for  I  know  the  way  : 
For  want  of  guides,  men  are  too  apt  to  ftray  ; 
Therefore  give  ear  to  what  I  fhall  advife ; 
Let  every  marry'd  man  that's  grave  and  wife 
Take  a  Tartuffe  of  known  ability, 
To  teach  and  to  increafe  his  family  ; 
Who  fhall  fo  fettle  lafting  reformation, 
Firft  get  his  fon,  then  give  him  education. 


EPILOGUE, 

On  tie  Revival  of  Ben  Jonfons  Play,  called 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. " 

ENTREATY  fhall  not  ferve,  nor  violence, 
To  make  me  fpeak  in  fuch  a  play's  defence ; 
A  play,  where  wit  and  humour  do  agree 
To  break  all  practis'd  laws  of  Comedy. 
The  fcene  (what  more  abfurd  !)  in  England  lies; 
Mo  gods  deicend,  nor  dancing  devils  rife ; 
No  captive  prince  from  unknown  country  brought; 
No  battle,  nay,  there's  fcarce  a  duel  fought : 
And  fomething  yet  more  fharply  might  be  faid, 
But  I  confider  the  poor  author's  dead  : 
L,et  that  be  his  excufe — now  for  our  own, 
Why,: — faith,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  none. 
The  parts  were  fitted  well ;  but  fome  will  fay, 
3ox  on  them,  rogues,  what  made  them  choofe 
this  play  ?  K  • 

do  not  doubt  but  you  will  credit  me, 
t  was  not  choice,  but  mere  necefluy  : 
To  all  our  writing  friends,  in  town,  we  fent ; 
Jut  not  a  wit  durft  venture  out  in  Lent : 
iave  patience  but  till  Eafter  term,  and  then 
fou  fhall  have  jigg  and  hobby-horfe  again, 
lere's  Mr.  Matthew,  our  domeflic  wit  *, 
)oes  promife  one  o'  th'  ten  plays  he  has  writ : 
tut  fince  great  bribes  weigh  nothing  with  the  jufl, 
Cnow,  we  have  merits,  and  to  them  we  truft. 
When  any  fafts  or  holidays  defer 

public  labours  of  the  theatre, 
We  ride  not  forth,  although  the  day  be  fair, 
On  ambling  tit,  to  take  the  fuburb  air  ; 
ut  with  our  authors  meet,  and  fpend  that  time 
'o  make  up  quarrels  between  fenfe  and  rhyme. 
Wednefdays  and  Fridays  conftamly  we  fate, 
"ill  after  many  a  long  and  free  debate, 
ror  diverfe  weighty  reafons  'twas  thought  fit, 
Jnrnly  fenfe  fhould  ftill  to  rhyme  fubmit : 
'his,  the  moft  wholefome  law  we  ever  made, 
o  ftrictly  in  his  epilogue  obey'd, 
ure  no  man  here  will  ever  dare  to  break 

[Enter  Jonfon's  Ghoft.'] 
old,  and  give  way,  for  I  myfelf  will  fpeak  : 

#  Matthew  Medbourn,  an  eminent  aftor. 


POEMS. 


Can  you  encourage  fo  much  infolence, 

And  add  new  faults  ftill  to  the  great  offence, 

Your  anceftors  fo  r  a  Ally  did  commit 

Againft  the  mighty  powers  of  art  and  wit  ? 

When  they  condemn 'd  thofe  noble  works  of  mine, 

Sejanus,  and  my.  beft-lov'd  Catiline. 

Repent,  or  on  your  guilty  heads  (hall  fall 

The  curfe  of  many  a  rhyming  paftoral. 

The  three  bold  Beauchamps  fhall  revive  again, 

And  with  the  London  'prentice  conquer  Spain. 

All  the  dull  follies  of  the  former  age, 

Shall  find  applaufe  on  this  corrupted  ftage, 

But  if  you  pay  the  great  arrears  of  praife, 

So  long  fince  due  to  my  much-injur'd  plays, 

From  all  pa.ft  crimes  I  £rft  will  fet  you  free, 

And  then  infpire  fome  one  to  writ*  like  me. 


SONG, 

Written  at  Sea,  in  tie  firfi  Sutcb  War%  l66jT, 
the  Night  before  the  Engagement. 


To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men,  at  fea,  indite  ; 
But  firft  would  have  you  underftand, 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Mufes  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  mufl  implore  to  write  to  you, 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
n. 
For  though  the  Mufes  fhould  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  roufe  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  (hips  at  fea. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

in. 
Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  poft, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  your  fhips  are  loft, 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind  : 
Our  tears  we'll  fend  a  fpeedier  way, 
The  tide  fhall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

IV. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  furprife, 

Will  fwear  the  feas  grow  bold  ; 
Becaufe.  the  tides  will  higher  rife, 

Than  e'er  they  us'd  of  old  : 
But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  flairs. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

v. 
Should  foggy  Opdara  chance  to  know 

Our  fad  and  difmal .  flory  ; 
The  Dutch  would  fcorn  fo  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree ; 
For  what  refinance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  thejr  hearts  behind ! 

With  a  fa,  &c. 


VI. 


Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worfc, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curfe, 

No  forrow  we  fhall  find  : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe, 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

vn. 
To  pafs  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  elfe  at  ferious  ombre  play; 

But,  why  fhould  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  purfue  ? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

vm, 
But  now  our  fears  tempcftuous  grow, 

And  calt  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilft  you,  regardlefs  of  our  woe, 

Sit  carelef*  at  a  play : 
Perhaps,  permit  fome  happier  man 
To  kifs  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

IX. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note ; 
As  if  it  figh'd  with  each  man's  care, 

For  being  fo  remote; 
Think  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  thofe  tunes  were  play'd. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

x. 
In  juftice  you  cannot  refufe, 

To  think  of  our  diftrefs ; 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lofe 

Our  certain  happinefs ; 
All  thofe  defigns  are  but  to  prove 
Ourfelves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

XI. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves 

And  likewife  all  our  fears  ; 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  from  your  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconftancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  fea. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 


ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  DORCHESTER, 

MISTRESS  TO  KING  JAMES  II.  l68o. 

TELL  me,  Dorinda,  why  fo  gay, 

Why  fuch  embroidery,  fringe,  and  lace  I 
Can  any  dreffes  find  a  way, 
To  flop  th'  approaches  of  decay, 

And  mend  a  ruin'd  face  ? 

ii. 
Wilt  thou  ftill  fparkle  in  the  box, 

Still  ogle  in  the  ring  ? 
Canft  thou  forget  thy  age  and  pox, 
Can  all  that  fhines  on  (hells  and  rocks 

Make  thec  a  fine  young  thing  I 
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in. 


So  hare  I  fcen  in  larder  dark 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin  ; 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  fparfc, 
As  wife  philofophers  remark, 

At  once  both  (Unit  and  fhine. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

i. 
PROUD  with  the  fpoils  of  royal  cully, 

With  falfe  pretence  to  wit  and  parts, 
She  fwaggers  like  a  batter'd  bully, 

To  try  the  tempers  of  mens  hearts. 

is. 
Though  (he  appear  as  glittering  fine, 

As  gems,  and  jetu,  and  paint,  can  make  her ; 
She  ne'er  can  win  a  breail  like  mine ; 

The  devil  and  Sir  David  f  take  her. 


KNOTTING. 

AT  noon,  in  a  funfhiny  day, 
The  brighter  lady  of  the  May, 
Young  Chloris  innocent  and  gay, 
Sat  knotting  in  a  (hade : 

Each  (lender  finger  play'd  its  part, 
With  fuch  activity  and  art, 
As  would  inflame  a  youthful  heart, 
And  warm  the  moft  dccay'd. 

Her  favourite  fwain,  by  chance,  came  by, 
He  faw  no  anger  in  her  eye ; 
Yet  when  the  bafhful  boy  drew  nigh, 
She  would  have  feem'd  afraid. 

She  let  her  ivory  needle  fall, 
And  hurl'd  away  the  twifted  ball : 
But  ftraight  gate  Strephon  fuch  a  caH, 
As  would  have  rais'd  the  dead. 

Dear  gentle  youth,  is't  none  but  thee  ? 
With  innocence  I  dare  be  free  ; 
By  fo  much  truth  and  modefty 

No  nymph  was  e'er  betray'd. 

Come  lean  thy  head  upon  my  lap ; 
While  thy  fmooth  cheeks  I  ftroke  and  clap, 
Thou  may'ft  fecurely  take  a  nap ; 
Which  he,  poor  fool,  obey'd. 

She  faw  him  yawn,  and  heard  him  fnore, 
And  found  him  fad  aflecp  all  o'er. 
She  figh'd,  and  could  endure  no  more, 
But  ilartiug  up,  (he  laid, 

Such  virtue  (hall  rewarded  be  : 
For  this  thy  dull  fidelity, 
I'll  truft  you  with  my  flocks,  not  me, 
Purfue  thy  grazing  trade  j 

,t  Sir  £»vid  Colyear,  late  tail  of  Portmore. 


G»,  milk  thy  gcats,  and  (hear  thy  fheep, 
And  watch  all  night  thy  flocks  to  keep; 
Thou  (halt  no  more  be  lull'd  afleep 
By  me  miflaken  maid. 


THE  ANTIQUATED  COQUET, 

A  SATIRE  ON  A  LADY  Of  IRELAND  (}. 

PHYLLIS,  if  you  will  not  agree, 

To  give  me  back  my  liberty ; 

In  fpite  of  you,  I  muft  regain 

My  lofs  of  time,  and  break  your  chain. 

You  were  miftaken,  if  you  thought 

I  was  fo  grofsly  to  be  caught ; 

Or  that  I  was  fo  blindly  bred, 

As  not  to  be  in  woman  read. 

Perhaps  you  took  me  for  a  fool, 

Defign'd  alone  your  fex's  tool ; 

Nay,  you  might  think  f«  mad  a  thing^ 

That,  with  a  little  fafliioning, 

I  might  in  time,  for  your  dear  fake, 

That  monfler  call'd  a  hufband  make : 

Perhaps  I  might,  had  I  not  found 

One  darling  vice  in  you  abound ; 

A  vice  to  me,  which  e'er  will  prove 

An  antidote  fo  banifh  love. 

O !  I  coald  better  bear  an  old, 

Ugly,  difeas'd,  mif-fhapen  fcold, 

Or  one  who  games,  or  will  be  drunk, 

A  fool,  a  fpendthrift,  bawd,  or  punk, 

Than  one  at  all  who  wildly  flies, 

And,  with  foft,  afking,  giving  eyes, 

And  thoufand  other  wanton  arts, 

So  meanly  trades  in  begging  hearts. 

How  might  fuch  wondrous  charms  perpleij 

Give  chains,  or  death,  to  all  our  fex, 

Did  (he  not  fo  unwifely  fet, 

For  every  fluttering  fool  her  net ! 

So  poorly  proud  of  vulgar  praife, 

Her  very  look  her  thoughts  betrays ; 

She  never  ftays  till  we  begin, 

But  beckons  us  herfelf  to  (in. 

Ere  we  can  afk,  (he  cries  content, 

So  quick  her  yielding  looks  are  fent. 

They  hope  foreftal,  and  ev'n  defire  prevent. 

But  Nature's  turn'd  when  women  woo, 

We  hate  in  them  what  we  (hould  do ; 

Defire's  afleep,  and  cannot  wake, 

When  women  fuch  advances  make  '. 

Both  time  and  charms  thus  Phyllis  waftes, 

Since  each  mull  furfeit  ere  he  taftes. 

Nothing  efcapes  her  wandering  eyes, 

No  one  (lie  thinks  too  mean  a  prize ; 

Ev'n  Lynch  ^,  the  lag  of  human  kind, 

Neareft  to  brutes  of  God  defign'd, 

May  boaft  the  fmiles  of  this  coquet, 

As  much  as  any  man  of  wit. 

The  figns  hang  thinner  in  the  Strand, 

The  Dutch  fcarcc  more  infeft  the  land, 


f|  Suppofcd  to  be  of  the  name  of  Clanbraril, 
1  A.  ootorious debauchee* 
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Though  Egypt's  locufls  they  outvie, 
In  number  and  voracity. 
Whores  are  not  half  fo  plenty  found, 
Jn  play-houfe,  or  that  hallow 'd  ground 
Of  Temple-walks,  or  Whetftone's  park ; 
Careffes  lefs  abound  in  Spark  jy 
Then  with  kind  loooks  for  all  who  come, 
At  bawdy-houfe,  the  Drawing-room  : 
But  all  in  vain  fhe  throws  her  darts, 
They  hit>  but  cannot  hurt  our  hearts  : 
Age  has  enerv'd  her  charms  fo  much, 
.  That  fearlefs  all  her  eyes  approach  ; 
•Each  her  autumnal  face  degrades 
With  «  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Maids !" 

.     But  'tis  ill-natur'd  to  run  on, 

Forgetting  what  h;r  charms  have  done  ; 
To  Teaguclaad  we  this  beauty  owe, 
Teagueland  Her  earlieft  charms  did  know  : 
There  firft  her  tyrant  beauties^reign'd ; 
Where'er  fhe  look'd,  fhc  conqueft  gain'd. 
No  heart  the  glances  could  repel, 
The  Teagues  in  (hoals  before  her  fell ; 

t     And  trotting  bogs  was  all  the  art, 
The  found  had  left  to  fave  his  heart. 
She  kill'd  fo  faft,  by  my  falvation, 
She  near  difpeopled  half  the  nation  : 
Though  fhe,  good  foul,  to  fave,  took  care 
All,  all  fhe  could  from  fad  defpair. 

»   From  thence  fhe  thither  came  to  prove 
If  yet  her  charms  could  kindle  love  : 
But  ah !  it  was  too  late  to  try, 
For  Spring  was  gone,  and  Winter  nigh  : 
Yet  though  her  eyes  fuch  conquefts  made, 
.That  they  were  ihunn'd,  or  elfe  obey'd, 
Yet  now  her  charms  are  fo  decay'd, 

(She  thanks  each  coxcomb  that  will  deign 
To  praile  her  face,  and  wear  her  chain. 
So  fome  old  foldier,  who  had  done 
Wonders  in  youth,  and  battles  won, 
When  feeble  years  his  ftrength  depofe, 
That  he  too  weak  to  vanquifh  grows, 
With  mangled  face  and  wooden  leg, 
Reduc'd  about  for  alms  to  beg, 
O'erjoy'd,  a  thoufaiid  thanks  beflows 
On  him  who  but  a  farthing  throws. 


SONG  TO  CHLORIS, 


FROM  THE 


"  EL2ND   ARCHES. 


An  !  Chloris,  'tis  time  to  difarm  your  bright  eyes, 

And  lay  by  thofe  terrible  glanses; 
We  live  in  an  age  that's  more  civil  and  wife,        . 
Than  to  follow  the  ruLs  of  romances. 

Ii. 

When  once  your  round  bubbies  begin  but  to  pout, 

They'll  allow  you   no  long  time  of  courting ; 

ind  you'll  find  it  a  very  hard  talk  to  hold  out ; 

for  all  maidens  are  mortal  at  fourteen. 

*  tliaate;!i  S;^*;  a  :jor.$a  courtezan. 

.  VI. 


SONG 


MCTHINKS  the  poor  town  has  been  troubled  too 

long, 

With  Phyllis  and  Chloris  in  every  fong, 
By  fools,  who  at  once  fcul  both  love  and  defpair, 
And  will  never  leave  calling  them  cruel  and  fair; 
Which  juftly  provokes  me  in  rhyme  to  cxprcU 
The  truth  that  I  know  of  bonny  Black  Befs. 

n. 

This  Befs  of  my  heart,  this  Bc&  of  my  foul, 
Has  a  (kin.  white  as  milk,  and  hair  as  black  as  a 

coal ; . 
She's  plump,  yet  with  cafe  you  may  fpan  round 

her  waift,  [brac'd  : 

But  her  round  fwelling  thighs  can  fcarce  be.  em- 
Her  belly  is  ibft,  not  a  word  cif  the  reft  : 
B»t  I  know  what  I  think,  when  I  drink  to  the  beft. 

in. 

The  plowmaa  and  'fquire,  the  arranter  clown, 
At  home  fhe  fubdued  in  her  poragon  gown  ; 
But  now  fhe  adorns  both  the  boxes  and  pit, 
And  the   proudeft  town    gallants  are  1'orc'd  to 

fubmit ; 

All  hearts  fall  a  leaping  wherever  fhe  comes, 
And  beat  day  and  night,  like  my  Lord  Craven'* 

drums. 

IV. 

I  d«re  not  permit  her  to  come  to  Whitehall, 
For  {he'd  outfhine  the  ladies,  paint,  jewels,  and  all : 
If  a  lord  fhould  but  whifper  his  love  in  the  crowd, 
Sjhe'd  fell  him  a  bargain,  and  laugh  out  aloud  : 
Then  the  Queen,  overhearing  what  Betty  did  lay, 
Would  fend  Mr.  Roper  to  take  her  away. 

v« 
But  to  thofe  thathave  had  my,  dear  Befs  in  their 

arms, 

She's  gentle,  and  knows  how  to  foften  her  charms; 
And  to  every  beauty  can  add  a  new  grace, 
Having  learn'd  how  to  lifp,  and  to  trip  in  her 

pace; 

And  with  head  on  one  fide,  and  a  langrnfhing  eye, 
To  kill  us  by  looking  as  if  fhe  would  die. 


SONG. 


MAT  the  ambitious  ever  fad 

S.ucccfs  in  crowds  and  noife  ; 
While  gentle  love  does  fill  my  mind 

With  Qlent  real  joys! 
n. 
May  knaves  and  fools  grow  rich  an 

And  the  world  thjnk  them  wife, 
While  I  lie  dying  at  her  feet. 

And  all  the  world  defpifc. 

in. 
Let  conquering  kings  new  triumphs  roifc, 

And  melt  In  court  delights ; 
Her  eyes  caa  give  much  brighter  day*. 

Her  anas  much  fofttr  nights. 
Kk 
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IN  grey  hair'd  Czlia's  wither'd  arms 

As  mighty  Lewis  lay, 
She  cry'd,  If  I  have  any  charms, 

My  deareft,  let's  away. 

For  you,  my  Love,  is  all  my  fear ! 

Hark  how  the  drums  do  rattle ! 
Alas,  Sir !  what  fhould  you  do  here 

In  dreadful  day  of  battle  ? 

Let  little  Orange  flay  and  fight,J 
For  danger's  his  diverfion  ; 

The  wife  will  think  you  in  the  right, 
Net  to  expofe  your  perfon :       "  •  ' 

Nor  vex  your  thoughts  how  to  repair 

The  ruins  of  your  glory ; 
You  ought  to  leave  fo  mean  a  care 

To  thofe  who  pen  your  ftory. 

Are  not  Boileau  and  Corneille  paid 

For  panegyric  writing  ? 
They  know  how  heroes  may  be  made, 

Without  the  help  of  fighting. 

When  foes  too  faucily  approach, 
'Tis  beft  to  reave  them  fairly : 

Put  fix  good  horfes  to  your  coach, 
And  carry  me  to  Marly. 

tet  Bouflers,  to  fecure  your  fame, 
Go  take  fome  town  or  buy  it ; 

\Vhilft  you,  great  Sir,  at  N6tre  Dame, 
Te  Deum  fing  in  quiet. 


SONG. 

PHTLLIS,  the  faireft  of  Love's  foes, 

Though  fiercer  than  a  dragon, 
Phyllis,  that  fcorn'd  the  powder'd  beaux, ' 

What  has  (he  now  to  brag  on  ? 
So  long  fhe  kept  her  legs  fo  clofe, 

Till  they  had  fcarce  a  rag  on. 

CompelPd  through  want,  this  wretched  maid 

Did  fad  complaints  began  ; 
Which  furly  Strephon  hearing,  faid, 

It  was  both  frame  and  fin, 
To  pity  fuch  a  lazy  jade, 

As  will  neither  play  nor  fpin. 


SONG. 

DOIUNDA'S  fparkling  wit  and  eyes, 

United,  caft  too  fierce  a  light, 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies, 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  fight. 

Love  la  a  calmer  gentler  joy, 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  foft  his  pace  ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 
*  That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 


SONG. 


SYLVIA,  methinks  you  are  unfit 

For  your  great  lord's  embrace  ; 
For  though  we  all  allow  you  wit, 

We  can't  a  handfome  face. 

Then  where's  the  pleafure,  where's  the  good. 

Of  fpending  time  and  coft  ? 
For  if  your  wit  be  n't  underflood, 

Your  keeper's  blifs  is  loft. 


S  O  N  G. 

PHYLLIS,  for  fhame,  let  us  improve 

A  thoufand  different  ways, 
Thofe  few  fhort  moments  fnatc.'i'd  by  love 

From  many  tedious  days. 

n. 
If  you  want  courage  to  defpife 

The  cenfure  of  the  grave, 
Though  Love's  a  tyrant  in  your  eyes, 

Your  heart  is  but  a  flave. 

in. 
My  love  is  full  of  noble  pride, 

Korean  it  e'er  fubmit, 
To  let  that  fop,  Discretion,  ride 

In  triumph  over  if, 

IV. 

Falfe  friends  I  have,  as  well  as  you? 

Who  daily  counfel  me 
Fame  and  ambition  to  purfue, 

And  leave  off  loving  thee. 

v. 
But  when  the  lead  regard  I  fhew 

To  fools  who  thus  advife, 
May  1  be  dull  enough  to  grow 

Moft  miferably  wife ! 


SONG. 
K 

CORYDON  beneath  a  willow, 

By  a  murmuring  current  laid, 
His  arm  reclin'd,  the  lover's  pillow, 

Thus  addrcfs'd  the  charming  maid. 

11. 
O !  my  Sachariffa,  tell, 

How  could  nature  take  delight 
That  a  heart  fo  hard  mould  dwell 

In  a  frame  fo  foft  aud  white. 

in. 
Could  you  feel  but  half  the  anguilh,, 

Half  the  tortures  that  I  bear, 
How  for  you  I  daily  languifh, 

You'd  be  kind,  as  you  are  fair. 

iv» 
See  the  fire  that  in  me  reigns, 

O  !  behold  a  burning  man ; 
Think  I  feel  my  dying  pain*, 

And  be  cruel  if  you  can. 

v. 
With  her  conqueft  pleas'd,  the  dame 

Cry'd,  with  an  inlulting  look, 
Yes,  I  fain  would  quench  your  flame  ; 

She  fpoke,  and  pointed  to  the  brook. 
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Stepney  !  in  foreign  courts  a  favourite  name, 
For  ever  facred  to  the  voice  of  Fame  ! 
Abroad,  at  home,  his  actions  wonder  mov'd; 
Great  was  the  glory  to  he  thus  approv'd, 
But  greater  that,  to  be  by  you  belov'd. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  STEP  NET. 


GEORGE  STEPNEY,  defccnded  of  the  family  of  the  Stepneys  of  Pendegraft,  in  Pembrokefhire, 
was  born  in  Weftminfter,  in  the  year  1663.  Of  his  father's  condition  or  fortune  nothing  is  known. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  in  i68z  ;  and  he  took  his  Matter's  degree  in  1689. 

At  college  he  continued  a  friendfliip,  begun  at  fchool,  with  Charles  Montague,  Efq.,  after 
wards  Earl  of  Halifax,  to  whofe  perfonal  kindnefs  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preferment  he 
afterwards  enjoyed. 

They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  public  life  by  the 
Earl  of  Dorfet. 

At  this  time,  he  was  perhaps  attached  to  the  Tory  iotereft ;  for  one  of  the  firft  poems  he  wrote 
was  an  addrefs  to  King  James,  on  his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne ;  in  which,  with  little  poetry  or  pro 
priety,  he  compares  that  monarch  to  Hercules. 

Soon  after  the  Acceffion  of  King  James,  when  Monmouth's  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge  thought  proper  to  burn  the  picture  of  that  ra(h  prince,  who  had  been  their  Chancel- 
Jor.  On  this  occafion,  Stepney  wrote  fome  good  vefics,  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion  : 


Sed  quid 


Turba  Remi  ?  fequitur  fortunam,  ut  feniper,  et  odit  damnatos." 

At  the  Revolution,  he  embraced  the  Whig  intereft  ;  and  his  qualifications  recommended  him  tc 
many  foreign  employments  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  the  fucceeding  reign. 

In  1692,  he  was  fent  Envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brradenburg;  in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court; 
in  1694,  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony;  in  1696,  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Con- 
grefs  of  Frankfort ;  in  1698,  a  fecond  time  to  Brandenburg;  in  1699,  to  the  King  of  Poland;  in 
j;oi,  again  to  the  Emperor  ;  and,  in  1706,  to  the  States  General. 

He  was  very  fuccefsful  in  his  negotiations,  which  occafioned  his  conftant  employment  in  the  moft 
weighty  affairs  of  that  time. 

His  life  was  bufy,  and  not  long.  He  died  at  Chelfea  in  1707,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  Stepney ;  a  man  who  wanted  not  wifdora  as  a  ftatefman,  nor  ele 
gance  as  a  poet j   but  whofe  public  honours  feem  to  have  been  more  owkig  to  his  political  connca- 
L  tions,  than  to  his  merit  as  a  writer. 

His  profe  writings  conGft  of  fome  occafional  political  tracT* ;  particularly,  An  E/ay  on  tie  prefcnt 
Interejl  of  England,  I7<DI;  and  'The  PrecfeJtngt  of  tit  Heu/e  of  Commons  in  1667,  upon  tit  Frencb 
Kings  Progrefi  in  Flandert,  printed  in  the  Colle&ion  of  Trads,  called  Lord  Sonaers'*  Collection. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  very  long  nor  are  the  fubjeds  upon  which  they  are  written  very  con- 
aderable,  were  printed  among  the  works  of  the  Minor  Poets,  ia  a  volumes,  xamo,  1749, 

Kk  iij 
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He  apparently,  however,  profefled  himfelf  a  poet,  and  came  forward,  among  others,  with  his 
verfes  on  public  occafions,,  particularly  «•  tie  Death  of  Queen  Mary;    a  fubject  which  required 
more  elegiac  tendernefs  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  performance. 

His  name,  alfo,  appears  among  thofe  of  the  other  -wits  in  the  Verfion  of  Juvenal,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  tranflation  of  the  Eighth  Satire,  executed  with  a  freedom  obfervable  in  the  vcrfion  of 
his  aflbciates,  and  a  neglect  of  his  author  which  is  not  compensated  by  beauties  of  his  own. 

«  In  his  original  poems,"  fays  Dr.  JoHnfon,  "  now  and  then  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found, 
and  now  and  then  a  fhort  composition  may  give  pleafure  ;  but  there  i«,  in  the  whole,  little  cither  of 
the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  nature." 

His  character  is  given  in  the  following  Epitaph,  infcribed  on  the  pedeftal  of  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Weftminftci  •  Abbey. 

H.  S.  E. 

GEOHOIUS  STEPNEIUS,  Armiger, 
Vir, 

*•*&*  Oblngeftiiaoirnerr, 

.™*aiteran>m  Sdentiam, 
MorumSuavitatem, 

Rerum  ufum, 
Viromm  Ampliflimorum  Confuetudinem 

Linguz,  Styli,  ac  Vitse  Elegantiam, 
P^clara  officia  cum  Britannia  tarn  Europe 

Pr*ftita, 

r,»v.  A-ii- >    -t^~       ai  *-.         3£j*c  r-isftivj  <>fW  Da  ,1^'?  i-.-uJ  JA 

Sua  xtate  multum  celebratus, 

.    4.    .  _,  •  v      •,  .  '  ••  •*-/,  rj  ;i  :•  •       ;   ;l\..   •••ni<» 

Apud  pofteros  Temper  celebrandus; 

,  »•.__»»   -jt.«i-  o)  nuu.iom  .t«>5t  eaii-qcrtw  cd  «t-^-{" 

Plunmas  Legationes  obiit 

.    Fa  Kde,  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitart^';; 

Ut  Auguftiffimorum  Princibum 

~.  .-  •    •  aincTs>m<rvT'.q:tt8  ,uofljSD>o  ?»aj  r:O 

Gulielrm  et  Arm* 

Spem  in  illo  repoficatn 

Nunquam  fefellerit, 

_,      4        ...  .-..:  .  .-?iv?-l  \itn*Xwwi 

0EV«i.       Haud  raro  fuperavent 

Poft  longuin  honorum  Curfum 

-,-^....  °  ;:••».' -to ;f!>  in  tnfi.tu»ov?.i 

Bfevi  Tehipofis  fpatio  confectum, 

Cum  Naturie  parum,  Famz  fatis  viierat 
Animam  ad  altiora  afpirantem  placide  effiavlu,  , 


Ontl*  LtftHtiZ 

fbnn  ;  TotaqaiA  :>ru 


Ex  Equeftri  familia  Stepnciorum 
DC  Pendegraft,  in  Comitatu 

Pembrochienii  oriundus, 
Weftmonaflerii  natus  eft,  A.  D.  1633. 

Eleclus  in  Collegium 

Sandi  Petri  Weftmonaft.  A,  1676. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1681. 

Confiliariorum  quibus  Commercii 

Cura  Commifla  eft  1697. 
Cheifciae  mortuus,  et  comitante 

Magna  Procerum  , 

Frequentia,  hue  elatus,  1707.. 


POEM    S. 


ON    THE    MARRIAGE    OF 

GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK, 

AND    THE 

LADY  ANNEf. 

CIRCUMVOLANTUKJ  blanda  Cupidinum 
Hue  Mater  axes  fledat  eburneos, 
Dum  fevientis  flagra  dextrae 
Chaoniae  metuant  Columbae. 

Seu,  nc  jugales  heu !  nimium  pigros 
Damnent  Amantes,  ociiis,  ociiis 
Impelle  currum  fortiori 
Rcmigio  volitans  Olorum. 

Jun&um  marinas  Pelea  Conjugi, 
btniquc  jundlum  Cyprida  Troico, 
Delira  ne  jacket  vetuftas, 
Connubio  fuperata  noftro : 

Illuftriori  ftemmate  regiam 
Ditabit  aulam  nobilior  Parens; 
Virrute  et  JEnean  Nepotes, 
Viribus  et  fuperent  Achillem. 

Quin  bellicofx  gloria  Cimbrias, 
Nunc  invidendx  fpes,  decus  Anglix, 
Ira,  horror,  et  vultus  minaces 
In  Dominae  tumulentur  ulnis. 

Ceffate  lites ;  fpicula,  machine 
Dormite  lethi;  libret  et  unicus, 
Praebent  puellas  quas  ocelli, 
Armiger  innocuus  fagittas ! 

Quam  dulce  vultu  virgineo  rubet 
Pandora  !  (quantum,  dum  rubet,  allicit !) 


f  From  the  "  Hymenaeus  Cantabrigienfv*. 
giae,  1683." 


Cantabri- 


Tacetque,  fed  narrant  vicifllm 
Lumina  luminibus  calores. 

Liquiffet  Evan  Gnofida,  floridam 
Tu,  Phoebe,  Dapbncn  hanc  peteres  magis 
Nee  non  Tonantis  pluma  mendax, 
Cornua  feu  tegerent  amores. 

Laczna  nunquam  damna  modeftix 
Tuliflet,  I<Jae  fi  puer  hue  vagus 
Hrrafiet,  ardentes  videret 
Funere  tergemino  penates. 

Flammafquc  viles  crederet  Ilii. 

Mercede  tali  quis  ftadium  piger 

Fatale  vitet  ?  quis  timeret 

Ocnomai  Ireinitum  fcquentis  ? 

Te  pracda  nullo  parta  periculo, 
Te  gaza  nuilis  empta  laboribus 
Expedat  ultro  :    fata,  Princeps, 
nieritis  ftatu^rc  tantia. 


aptis  vernet  amoribus, 
Blando  fideles  murmure  turtures, 
Nexuque  vitcs  arcliori,  et 
]3atiulis  fuperate  conchas. 

Cum  dextra  Coeli  prodiga  Carolum 
Ornarit  omni  dote,  Britannia 
Oblita,  et  hseredis  futuri, 

Ncc  dederit  limilem  aut  fecundum 

Te,  fpes  rucntis  fauftjor  imperl, 
Nomen  beabit  Patris  amabile, 
Hcroas  illuftres  daturum, 

C^ui  dcmitum  modcrentur  orbem. 

Infens  Parent!  Jaudibus  aemulus 
Aflurgat,  annos  diflimulans  breves  : 
Patris  decorem  mas  verendum, 
Matris  et  os  referant  Puellr. 
K  k  i;n 
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TO  KING  JAMES  II. 
Uf«»  bit  Accejjion  to  the  Throne,  1684-5. 

As  vi&ors  lofe  the  trduble  they  fuftain 

In  greater  trophies  which  the  triumphs  gain  ; 

And  martyrs,  when  the  joyful  crown  is  given, 

Forget  the  pain  by>  which  they  purchas'd  heaven  : 

So,  when  the  Phoenix  of  our  empire  dy'd, 

And  with  a  greater  heir  the  empty  throne  fupply'd, 

Your  glory  diflipates  our  mournful  dew, 

And  turns  our  grief  for  Charles  to  joy  for  you. 

Myfrerious  Fate,  whofe  one  decree  could  prove 

'1  he  high  extreme  of  cruelty  and  love  ! 

May  then  no  flight  of  a  blafpheming  Mufe 
Thofe  wife  refolves  of  Providence  accnfe, 
Which  eas'd  our  Atlas  of  his  glorious  weight, 
Since  ftrongcr  Hercules  fupports  the  flate. 
England  no  more  fhall  penfive  thoughts  employ 
On  him  (he  'as  loft  :  but  him  {he  has,  enjoy. 
So  Ariadne,  when  her  lover  fled, 
And  Bacchus  honour'd  the  defertedbed, 
Ceas'd  with  her  tears  to  raife  the  fwelling  flood, 
Forgot  her  Thefeus,  and  embrac'd  the  god.    • 


On  the1  Uniwrftty  of  Cambridge's  burning  tie  Duke  of 
jMonmovt/j's  Pifiure,  1 685,  ivho  "was  formerly  their 
Chancellor. — In  Anfiver  to  this  Quejiion, 

<«  Sed  quid 

"  Turba  Remi  ?    fequitur  fortunam,  ut  femper, 

"  et  odit 
"  Damnatos " 


YES,  fickle  Cambridge,  Perkins  found  this  true 
13oth  from  your  rabble  and  your  doctors  too, 
With  what  applaufe  you  once  receiv'd  his  grace, 
And  begg'd  a  copy  of  his  godlike  face  ; 
But  when  the  fage  Vice-Chancellor  was  fure 
The  original  in  limbo  layfecure, 
As  greafy  as  himfelf  he  fends  a  Ij&or, 
To  vent  his  loyal  malice  on  the  picture. 
The  headle's  wife  endeavours  all  fhe  can 
To  favc  the  image  of  the  tall  young  man, 
Which  fhc  fo  oft  when  pregnant  did  embrace, 
That  with  ftrong  thoughts  fhe  might  improve  her 

race  : 

But  all  in  vain,  fince  the  wife  houfc  confpire 
To  damn  the  canvas  traitor  to  the  fire, 
Left  it,  like  bones  of  Scanderbeg,  incite 
Scythe-men  next  harvcft  to  renew  the  fight. 
Then  in  comes  mayor  Eagle,  and  does  gravely 

alledge, 

He'll  fubfcribe,  if  he  can,  for  a  bundle  of  Sedge  j 
But  the  man  of  Clare-hall  that  proffer  refufes, 
'Snigs  he'll  be  beholden  to  none  but  the  Mufes  ; 
And  orders  ten  porters  to  bring  the  dull  reams 
On  the  death  of  good  Charles,  and  crowning  of 

James ;  [fluff 

And  fwears  he  will  borrow  of  the  Provoft  more 
On  the  marriage  of  Anne,  if  that  be  n't  enough. 


The  heads,  left  he  get  all  the  profit  t'  himfcif, 
Too  greedy  of  honour,  too  lavilh  of  pelf, 
This  motion  deny,  and  vote  that  Tite  Tillet 
Should  gather  from  each  noble  doctor  a  billet. 
The  kindnefs  was  common,  and  fo  they'd  return 

it; 

The  gift  was  to  all,  all  therefore  would  burn  it : 
Thus  joining  their  flocks  for  a  bonfire  together, 
As  they  club  for  a  cheefe  in  the  parifli  of  Chedder, 
Confufedly  crowd  on  the  fophs  and  the  doctors, 
The  hangman,  the  townfmen,  their  wives,  and 

the  prodlors ; 
While  the  troops  from  each  part  of  the  countries 

in  ale 

Come  to  quaff  his  confufion  in  bumpers  of  flak  : 
But  Rofalin,  never  unkind  to  a  Duke, 
Does  by  her  abfence  their  folly  rebuke, 
The  tender  creature  could  not  fee  his  fate, 
With  whom  fhe  'ad  danc'd  a  minuet  fo  late. 
The  heads,  who  never  could  hope  for  fuch  frame*, 
Out  of  envy  condemn'd  fixfcore  pounds  to  the 

flames ; 

Then  his  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiff, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  alter'd  his  phiz  : 
So  the  rabble  of  Rome,  whofe  favour  ne'er  fettles, 
Melt  down  their  Sejanus  to  pots  and  brafs  kettles. 


AN    EPISTLE    TO 

CHARLES    MONTAGUE, 

Afterwards  EARL  of  HALIFAX. 
On  his  Majtfty's  Voyage  to  Hollantf. 

SIR, 

SINCE  you  oft  invite  me  to  renew 
Art  I  've  either  loft,  or  never  knew, 
Pleas'd  my  paft  follies  kindly  to  commend, 
And  fondly  lofe  the  critic  in  the  friend  ; 
Though  my  warm  youth  untimely  be  decay'd., 
From  grave  to  dull  infenfibly  betray'd, 
I'll  contradict  the  humour  of  the  times, 
Inclin'd  to  bufinefs,  and  averfe  to  rhymes, 
And  to  obey  the  man  I  love,  in  fpite 
Of  the  world's  genius  and  my  own,  I'll  write. 

But  think  not  that  1  vainly  do  afpire 
To  rival  what  I  only  would  admire, 
The  heat  and  beauty  of  your  manly  thought, 
And  force  like  that  with  which  your  hero  fought 
Like  Samfon's  riddle  is  that  powerful  fong, 
Sweet  as  the  honey,  as  the  lion  ftrong ; 
The  colours  there  fo  artfully  are  laid, 
They  fear  no  luftre,  and  they  want  no  fhade, 
But  fhall  of  writing  a  jufl  model  give, 
While  Bxjyne  fhall  flow,  and  William's  glory  live. 

Yet  fince  his  every  act  may  well  infufe 
Some  happy  rapture  in  the  humbled  Mufe, 
Though  mine  defpairs  to  reach  the  wondrous*^ 
height,  I? 

She  prunes  her  pinions,  eager  of  the  flight ;        r" 
The  King's  the  theme,  and  I've  a  fubjed's  right.  J 


POEMS. 


When  William's  deeds,  and  refcue -1  Europe's  joy, 
Do  every  tongue  and  every  pen  employ, 
'Tis  to  think  treafon  fure,  to  fhew  no  zeal,      , 
And  not  to  write,  is  almoft  to  rebel. 

Let  Albion  then  forgive  her  meaneft  fen, 
Who  would  continue  what  her  bed  begun  ; 
Who,  leaving  conqueft*  and  the  pomp  of  tvar, 
Would  ling  the  pious  King's  divided  care  ; 
How  eagerly  he  flew,  when  Europe's  fate 
Did  for  the  feed  of  future  actions  wait ; 
And  how  two  nations  did  with  frahfport  boafl, 
WThich  was  belov'd,  and  lov'd  the  vidbor  mod  : 
How  joyful  Belgia  gratefully  prepar'd 
Trophies  and  vows  for  her  returning  lord; 
How  the  faif  ifle  with  rival  pafiions  ftrovc  ; 
How  by  her  forrew  (he  expref&'d  her  love, 
When  he  withdrew  from  what  his  arm  had  freed; 
And  how  (he  blcfs'd  his  way,   yet  Cgh'd,  and 
faid  : 

Is  it  decreed  my  hero  ne'er  {hall  reft, 
Ne'er  be  of  me,  and  I  of  Jhim  poffefs'd  ? 
Scarce  had  I  met  his  virtue  with  my  throne, 
By  right,  by  merit,  and  by  arms  his  own, 
But  Ireland's  freedom,  and  the  war's  alarms, 
Call'd  him  from  me  and  his  Maria's  charms. 

0  generous  prince,  toe  prodigally  kind  ! 
Can  the  diffufive  goodnefs  of  your  mind 

Be  in  no  bounds,  but  of  the  world  confin'd  ? 
Should  finking  nations  fummon  you  away, 
Maria's  love  might  juftify  your  ftay. 
Imperfe6Uy  the  many  vows  are  paid, 
Which  for  your  fafety  to  the  Gods  wcfe  made, 
While  on  the  Boyne  they  labour'd  to  dut-do 
Your  zeal  for  Albion  by  their  care  for  you; 
When,  too  impatient  of  a  glorious  eafe, 
Ton  tempt  new  dangers  on  the  win-ter  feaa. 
The  Belgic  ftatc  has  refted  long  fecure 
Within  the  circle  of  thy  guardian  power ; 
Reat'd  by  thy  care,  that  noble  lion,  gro\Yn 
Mature  in  ftrength,  can  range  the  woods  alone ; 
When  to  my  arms  they  did  the  Prince  reflgn, 

1  blefs'd  the  change,   and  thought  Kim  wholly 

mine  ; 

Conceiv'd  long  hopes  I  jointly  fhould  obey 
His  ftronger,  and  Maria's  gentle  fway  : 
He  fierce  as  thunder,  fhe  as  lightning  bright ; 
One  my  defence,  and  t'other  my  delight: 
Yet  go — where  honour  calls  the  hero,  go : 
Nor  let  your  eyes  behold  how  mine  do  flow  ; 
Go  meet  your  country's  joy,  your  virtue's  due ; 
Receive  their  triumphs,  and  prepare  for  new  ; 
Enlarge  my  empire,  and  let  France  afford 
The  next  large  harveft  $o  thy  profperous  fword : 
Again  in  Crefcy  let  my  arms  be  rear'd, 
And  o'er  the  continent  Britannia  fear'd  : 
While  under  Mary"1*  tutelary  care, 
Far  from  the  danger,  or  the  noife  of  war, 
In  honourable  pleafure  I  f  offefs 
The  fpoils  of  conqucft,  and  the  charms  of  peace. 
As  the  great  lamp  by  which  the  globe  is  blefs'd, 
Conftant  in  toil,  and  ignorant  of  reft, 
Through  different  regions  does  his  courfe  purfue, 
And  leaves  one  world  but  td  revive  a  new ; 
While,  by  a  pleafing  change,  the  Queen  of  Nigh 
Relieves  hrs  luftre  with  a  milder  light : 


jo  when  your  beams  do  diftant  nations  cheer, 
The    partner   of  your   crown    fhall   mount  the 

fphere, 

Able  alone  my  empire  to  fufhin, 
4.nd  carry  .on  the  glories  of  thy  reign — 
3ut  why  has  fate  rr.alicioufly  decreed, 
That  greateft  bleffings  muft  by  turns  fuccecd  ? 
Here  fhe  relented,  and  would  urge  his  ftav 
By  all  that  fondnefs  and  that  grief  could  fay  ; 
But  foon  did  her  prefaging  thoughts  cmplov 
On  fcenes  of  triumphs  and  returning  joy. 
Thus,  like  the  tide,  while  her  unconftant  breaft 
Was  fwell'd  with  rapture,  by  drfpair  depref;>'d, 
Fate  call'd  ;  the  hero  muft  his  way  purfue, 
And  her  cries  leffcn'd  as  the  fhore  withdrew. 

The  winds  were  filent,  and  the  gentle  main 
Bore  an  aufpicious  omen  of  his  reign  ; 
When  Neptune,  owning  whom  thqfe  feas  obey, 
Nodded,  and  bade  the  cheerful  Tritons  play. 
Each  chofe  a  different  fubjc&  for  their  lays, 
But  Orange  was  the  burden  of  theif  praife  : 
Some  in  their  drains  up  to  the  fountain  ranf 
From  whence  this  ftrcam  of  virtue  firft  began  : 
Others  chofc  heroes  of  a  later  date, 
And  fung  the  *  founder  of  the  neighbouring  ftate; 
How  daringly  he  tyranny  withftood, 
And  feal'd  his  country's  freedom  with  his  bloojj ; 
Then  to  the  two  illuftrious  f  brethren  came, 
The  glorious  rivals  of  their  father's  fame  ; 
And  to  the  ||  youth,  whofe  pregnant  hopes  out 
ran 

The  ftcps  of  time,  and  early  fhew'd  the  man  ; 
For  whofe  alliance  monarchs  did  contend, 
Aod  gave  a  daughter  to  fecure  a  friend. 
But  as  by  Nature's  law  the  Phcenix  dies, 
That  from  its  urn  a  nobler  bird  may  rife  : 
So  fate  ordain'd  the  §  parent  foon  fhould  fet, 
To  make  the  glories  of  his  heir  complete. 

At  William's  name  each  fill'd  his  vocal  fhell, 
And  on  the  happy  found  rejoic'd  to  dwell  : 
Some  fung  his  birth,  and  how  difcerning  Fate 
Sav'd  infant  Virtue  againft  powerful  Hate  ; 
Of  pojfonous  fnakes  by  young  Alcides  quell'd, 
And  palms  that  fpread  the  more,  the  more  with* 

held. 

Some  fung  Seneflc,  and  early  wonders  done 
By  the  bold  youth,  himfelf  a  war  alone ; 
And  how  his  firmer  courage  did  oppofe 
His  country's  foreign  and  inteftuie  foes ; 
The  lion  he,  who  held  their  arrows  clofe. 
Others  fung  Pea-feus,  and  the  injur'd  maid, 
Redeem'd  by  the  wing'd  warrior's  timely  aidj 
Or  in  myfterious  numbers  did  unfold 
Sad  modern  truths  wrapt  up  in  tales  of  old ; 
How  Saturn,  flufh'cl  with  arbitrary  power, 
Defign'd  his  lawful  iffue  to  devour; 
But  Jore,  referv'd  for  better  fate,  withftood 
The  black  contrivance  of  the  doating  god ; 
With  arms  he  came,  his  guilty  father  fled, 
'Twas  Italy  fecur'd  his  frighted  hrad, 
And  by  his  flight  refign'd  his  empty  throne 
And  triple  empire  to  his  worthier  ion. 


\Villiair. 
\ViJlfcun. 


f  Maurice  and  Henry. 
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Then  in  one  note  thtir  artful  force  they  join, 
Eager  to  reach  the  victor  and  the  Boyne  : 
How  on  the  wondering  bank  the  hero  flood, 
Laviihly  bold,  and  defperately  good : 
Till  Fate,  defigning  to  convince  the  brave 
That  they  can  dare  no  more  than  Heaven  can  fave, 
Let  death  approach,  and  yet  withheld  the  fting, 
Wounded  the  man,  diftinguifhing  the  King. 

They,  had  enlarg.'d,   but  found  the  ftrain  too 

ftrong, 

And  in  foft  notes  allay'd  the  bolder  fong  : 
Flow,  gentle  Boyne,  they  cry'd,  and  round  thy 

bed 

For  ever  may  victorious  wreaths  be  fpread  ; 
No  more  may  travellers  defire  to  know 
Where  Simois  and  Granicus  did  flow  ; 
Nor  Rubicon,  a  poor  forgotten  ftream, 
Be  or  the  foldier's  rant,  or  poet's  rheme  : 
All  waters  {hall  unite  their  fame  in  thee, 
Loft  in  thy  waves,  as  thofe  are  in  the  fea. 

They  breath'd  afrefh,  unwilling  to  give  o'er, 
And  begg'd  thick  mifts  long  to  conceal  the  fhore : 
Smooth  Was  the  liquid  plain  ;  the  fleeping  wind 
More  to  the  fea,  than  to  its  mafter  kind, 
iDetain'd  a  treafure,  which  we  value  more 
Than  all  the  deep  e'er  hid,  of  waters  bore. 
Bui  he,  with  a  fuperior  genius  born,  [fcorn  : 

Treats    chance  with  inlolence,    and  death  with 
Darknefs  and  ice  in  vain  obftruct  his  way  j 
Holland  is  near,  and  nature  muft  obey  ; 
Charg'd  with  our  hopes  the  boat  fecurely  rode, 
For  Caefar  and  his  foitune  were  the  load. 

With  eager  tranfport  Belgia  met  her  fon, 
Yet  trembling  for  the  danger  he  had  run  ; 
Till,  certain  of  her  joy,  ihe  bow'd  her  head, 
Confefs'd  her  Lord,  blels'd  his  return,  and  faid  : 

If  paflion  by  long  abfcnce  does  improve, 
And  makes  that  rapture,  which  before  was  love, 
Think  on  my  old,  my  intermitted  blifs, 
And  by  my  former  pleafure  meafure  this  : 
Nor  by  thefe  feeble  pillars  which  I  raife, 
Unequal  to  fuftain  the  hero's  praife  : 
Too  faint  the  colours,  and  too  mean  the  art, 
To  reprefent  your  glories,  or  my  heart : 
Thefe  humble  emblems  arc  defign'd  to  mew, 
Not  how  we  would  reward,  but  what  we  owe. 
Here  from  your  childhood  take  a  fhort  review, 
How  Holland's  happinefs  advanc'd  with  you  ; 
How  her  flout  vcffcl  did  in  triumph  ride, 
And  mock'd  her  florins,  while  Orange  was  her 

guide. 

WKat  fince  has  been  our  fate — I  need  not  fay, 
111  fuiting  with  the  bleffings  of  the  day, 
Our  better  fortune  with  our  Prince  was  gone, 
Conqueft  was  only  there  where  he  led  on. 
Like  the  Palladium,  wherefoe'er  you  go, 
You  turn  all  death  and  danger  on  the  foe. 
In  you  we  but  too  fadly  underflood, 
How  angtls  have  their  fpheres  of  doing  good  ; 
Elfe  the  fame  foul  which  did  our  troops  poflefs, 
And  crown'd  their  daring  courage  with  fuccefa, 
Had  taught  our  fleet  to  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
And  Fleurus  had  been  ftill  a  guiltlefs  plain. 
\Vhat  pity  'tis,  ye  Gods!  an  arm  and  mind 
Like  yours  fhouUf  be  to  time  and  place  confin'd  ! 


But  thy  return  fhall  fix  our  kinder  fate  ; 

For  thee  our  councils,  thee  our  armies  wait . 

Difcording  princes  fhall  with  thee  combine, 

And  centre  all  their  interefts  in  thine; 

Proud  of  thy  friendfhip,  (hall  forego  their  fway, 

As  Rome  her  great  Dictator  did  obey ; 

And  all  united  make  a  Gordian  knot, 

Which  neither  craft  fhall  loofe,  nor  force  fhall  cut. 


ON  THE  LATE  HORRID  CONSPIRACY. 

THE  *  youth  whofe  fortune  the  vaft  globe  obey'd 

Finding  his  f  royal  enemy  betray 'd, 

And  in  his  chariot  by  |j  vila  hands  opprefs'd, 

With  noble  pity  and  juft  rage  poflefs'd, 

Wept  at  his  fall  from  fo  fublimc  a  ftate, 

And  by  the  traitor's  death  reveng'd  the  fate 

Of  majefty  prof  an 'd — fo  acted  too 

The  generous  Csefar,  when  the  Roman  knew 

A  §  coward  king  had  treacherouily  flain, 

^  Whom  fcarce  he  foil'd  on  the  Pharfalian  plain  r, 

The  doom  of  his  fam'd  rival  he  bemban'd, 

And  the  bafc  author  of  the  crime  dethron'd. 

Such  were  the  virtuous  maxims  of  the  great, 

Free  from  the  fervile  arts  of  barbarous  hate  : . 

They  knew  no  foe  but  in  the  open  field, 

And  to  their  caufe  and  to  the  gods  appeal'd. 

So  William  acts — and  if  his  rivals  dare 

Difpute  his  reign  by  arms,  he'll  meet  them  there, 

Where  Jove,  as  once  on  Ida,  holds  the  fcale, 

And  lets  the  good,  the  juft,  and  brave,  prevail. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 
tJfon  the  Death  of  Us  Sen  before  Luxemburgl). 

HE'S  gone  !  and  was  it  then  by  your  decree,  "^ 
Ye  envious  powers,  that  we  fhould  only  fee  > 
This  copy  of  your  own  divinity  ?  J 

Or  thought  ye  it  furpafling  human  ftate, 
To  have  a  blcfEng  lifting  as  'twas  great  ? 
Your  cruel  (kill  you  better  ne'er  had  fhewn, 
Since  you  fo  foon  defign'd  him  all  your  own, 
Such  foftering  favours  to  the  damn'd  are  given, 
When,  to  increafe  their  hell,  you  fiiew  them  hea 
ven. 

Was  it  too  godlike,  he  mould  long  inherit 
At  once  his  father's  and  his  uncle's  fpirit  ? 
Yet  as  much  beauty,  and  as  calm  a  breaft, 
As  the  mild  dame  whofe  teeming  womb  he  bleft, 
H'  had  all  the  favours  Providence  could  give, 
Except  its  own  prerogative,  to  live  ; 
Referv'd  in  pleafures,  and  in  dangers  bold, 
Youthful  in  action,  and  in  prudence  old  : 
His  humble  greatnefs,  and  fubmiffive  ftate, 
Made  his  life  full  of  wonder,  as  his  fate  ; 
One,  who,  to  all  the  heights  of  learning  bred, 
Read  books  and  men,  and  practis'd  what  he  r< 


*  Alexander. 
$  ftoiemy. 


Darius. 
Pompey. 


Boffui. 
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Rwmd  the  wide  globe  fcarcc  did  the  bufy  fun 
With  greater  hafte  and  greater  luftre  run. 
True  gallantry  and  grandeur  he  defcry'd, 
From  the  French  fopperies,  and  German  pride; 
And  like  the  induftrious  hoc,  where'er  he  flew, 
Oather'd    the   fwects   which  on  fvveet  blufioms 

grew. 

Babel's  confufcd  fpecches  on  his  tongue 
With  a  fweet  harmony  and  concord  hung. 
More  countries  than  for  Homer  did  conteft 
Bo  ftrive  who  moft  were  by  his  prefence  bieft. 
Nor  did  his  wifdtmi  damp  his  martial  fire  ; 
Minerva  both  her  portions  did  infpire, 
Ufe  of  the  warlike  bow  and  peaceful  lyre. 
So  Caefar  doubly  triumph 'd  when  he  wrote, 
Shewing  like  wit,  as  valour  when  he  fought. 

If  God,  as  Plato  taught,  example  takes 
From  his  own  works,  and  fouls  by  patterns  makes, 
M»ch  of  himfelf  in  him  he  did  unfold, 
And  caft  them  in  his  darling  S  dney's  mold, 
Of  too  refin'd  a  fubft&nce  to  be  old. 
Both  did  alike  difdain  an  hero's  rage 
Should  come  like  an  inheritance  by  age. 
Arnbitioufly  did  both  cohfpire  to  twift 
Bays  with  the  ivy,  with  .heir  temples  kift  : 
Scorning  to  wait  the  flow  advance  of  time,         *) 
Both  fell  like  early  blofioms  in  their  prime,         £ 
By  blind  events,  and  Providence's  crime.  j 

Yet  both,  like  Codru?,  o'er  their  yielding  foe, 
Obtain'd  the  conqueft,  in  their  overthrow  ; 
And  longer  life  do  purchafe  by  their  death, 
In  fame  completing  what  they  want  iti  breath. 
Oh  '  had  kind  Fate  ftretch'd  the  contra &ed  fpan 
To  the  full  glories  of  a  perfect  man, 
And,  as  he  grew,  could  every  rolling  year 
A  new  addition  to  our  wonder  bear, 
H'  had  paid  to  his  illuftrious  line  that  ftock 
Of  ancient  honour,  which  from  thence  he  took. 
But  oh  ! 

So  hafty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  ihowers, 
In  fpite  of  frofls,  fpring  from  th'  unwilling  earrh, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth  : 
Abortive  iffues  fo  delude  the  womb, 
And  fcarce  have  being,  ere  they  want  a  tomb. 

Forgive,  my  Lord,  the  Mufe  that  does  aipire 
With  a  new  breath  to  fan  your  raging  fire  ; 
Who  each  officious  and  unfkilful  found 
Can  with  frefli  torture  but  enlarge  the  wound. 
Could  I,  with  David,  curfe  the  guilty  plain, 
Where  once  more  lov'd  than  Jonathan  was  ilain  ; 
Or  could  I  flights  high  as  his  merits  raife, 
Clear  as  his  virtue,  deathlefs  as  his  praife  ; 
None  who,    though  laurels  crown'd  their  aged 

head, 

Admir'd  him  living,  and  ador'd  him  dead, 
With  more  devotion  fhould  enrol  his  name 
In  the  long-confecrated  lift  of  Fame. 
But,  fmce  my  artlefs  and  unhallow'd  {train 
WU1  th>?  high  worth,  it  fhould  commend,  profane; 
Since  I  defpair  my  humble  verf'e  fliouid  prove 
Great  as  your  lofs,  or  tender  as  your  love  ; 
My  heart  with  lighings,    and  with  tears  mine 

eye, 
Shall  the  defect  of  written  grief  fupply. 


A      P  0  E  M, 


Dedicated  to  the  tlefj'sd  Memory  of  Itr  lal 
Mffffy    l^tcri  Adary. 

ONCJ}  more,  my  Mufe,  —  we  muft  an  altar  raife;  — 
May  it  prove  lafting  as  Maria's  praife  ; 
And,  the  long  ended,  be  the  fwsin's  tl.y  doom, 
Rtft  ever  filun,  as  Maria's  tomb. 

But  whence  fliall  we  begin  ?  or  whither  fteer  ? 
Her'virtues  like  a  perfect  round  appear, 
Where  judgment  lies  in  admiration  loft, 
Not  knowing  which  it  fhould  diftinguifli  moft. 

Some  angel,  from  your  own,  defcribc  her  frame, 
For  fure  your  godlike  beings  are  the  fame  : 
All  that  was  charming  in  the  fairer  kind, 
With  manly  fenfe  and  refolution  join'd  ; 
A  mien  compos'  d  of  mildnefs  and  of  {late, 
Not  by  conflraint  or  affe  (Station  grc;it  ; 
But  forrn'd  by  nature  for  fuprcme  command, 
Like  Eve  juft  moulded  by  the  Maker's  hand  ; 
Yet  fuch  her  meeknds,  as  half-veil'd  the  throne, 
Left,  being  in  too  great  a  luftre  fhcwn, 
It  might  debar  the  fubjetf  of  acccfs, 
And  make  her  mercies  and  our  comforts  lefs. 
So  Gods  of  old,  defcending  from  their  fphere 
To  vitit  men,  like  mortals  did  appear; 
Left  their  too  awful  prefence  fhould  affright 
Thofe.  whom  they  meant  to  blofs  and  to  delight. 

Thus  to  the  noon  of  her  high  glory  run, 
From  her  bright  orb,  diffufive  like  the  fun, 
She  did  her  healing  influence  difplay,  ^ 

And  cherifli'd  all  our  nether  world,  that  Jay       C 
Within  the  circle  of  her  radiant  day  ;  } 

Reliev'd  not  only  thofe  who  bounty  fought, 
But  gave  unafk'd,  and  as  fhe  gave  forgot; 
Found  modeft  Want  in  her  obfcure  retreat, 
.And  cnurted  timorous  Virtue  to  be  great. 
The  Church,  which  William  fav'd,  was  Mary'e 

care, 

Taught  by  her  life,  and  guarded  by  her  pray'r; 
What  her  devotions  were,  ye  cherubs,  tell, 
Who  ever  round  the  ieat  ot  mercy  dwell  ; 
For    here    fne    would  not  have  her 

known, 

But  you  beheld  how  flie  addrefs'd 
And  vvondcr'd  at  a  zeal  fo  like  your 
Since  (lie  was  form'd,  and  lov'd,  and  pray'd  like 

you, 
She  fhould,  alas  !  have  been  immortal  too. 

A  mind  fo  good,  in  beauteous  ftrength  array'd, 
Aflur'd  our  hopes  fhe  might  be  long  obey'd  ; 
And  we,  with  heighten'd  reverence,  might  have 

feeh 

The  hoaiy  grandeur  of  an  aged  Queen, 
Who  might,  with  William,  jointly  govern  here, 
As    that    bright  pair  which  rules  the  heavenly 
fpherc. 

Grace  and  mild  mercy  beft  in  her  were  flicwn  ; 
In  him  the  rougher  virtues  of  the  throne: 
Of  Juflice  fhe  at  home  the  balance  held  ; 
ALioad,  Uppreflion  by  his  fvvord  was  qucll'd  : 
The  generous  lion,  and  the  peaceful  dove, 
The  God  tif  Little,  and  the  Qmreu  ol  love, 


have  her  goodncfs"^ 
/ 

drefs'd  the  throne,    f 
like  your  own.  J 
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Did  in  theif  Happy  nuptials  well  agree  : 
Like  Mars,  he  led  our  armies  out ;  and  fhe 
With  fmiles  prefided  o'er  her  native  fea. 

Such  too  their  meetings,  Tvhen  our  Monarc 

came, 

With  laurels  loaden,  and  immortal  fame  : 
As  when  the  God  on  Hsemus  quits  his  arms, 
Softening  his  toils  in  Cytherea's  charms : 
Then  with  what  joy  did  fhe  the  victor  meet, 
And  lay  the  reins  of  empire  at  his  feet ! 
With  the  fame  temper  as  the  *  Latian  hind 
Was  made  Dictator,  conqucr'd,  and  refign'd  t 
So  Pallas  from  the  dufty  field  withdrew,  "] 

And,  when  imperial  Jove  appear'd  in  view,       ( 
Refum'd  her  female  arts,  the  fpindle  and  the  I 
clew ;  J 

Forgot  the  fceptre  fhe  fo  well  had  fway'd, 
And,  with  that  mildnefs  fhe  had  rul'd,  obey'd  ; 
Fleas'd  with  the  change,  and  unconcern'd  as! 
Jove,  f 

When  in  difguife  he  leaves  his  power  above,      t 
And  drowns  all  other  attributes  in  love.  J 

Such,  mighty  Sir,  if  yet  the  facred  ear 
Of  Majefty  in  grief  vouchfafe  to  hear, 
Was  the  lov'd  confort  of  thy  crown  and  bed, 
Our  joy  while  living,  our  defpair  now  dead. 
Yet  though  with  Mary  one  fupporter  fall, 
Thy  virtue  can  alone  fuftain  the  ball. 
Of  Sybil's  books,  that  volume  which  remain'd, 
The  perfect  value  of  the  whole  retain'd. 
When  in  the  fiery  car  Elijah  fled, 
His  fpirit  doubled  on  his  partner's  head  ; 
So  will  thy  people's  love,  now  Mary's  gone, 
Unite  both  ftreams,  and  flow  on  thee  alone. 
The  grateful  fenate  with  one  voice  combine 
To  breathe  their  forrows,  and  to  comfort  thine, 
By  bringing  to  thy  view  how  Europe's  fate 
Does  on  thy  counfels  and  thy  courage  wait : 
But,  when  the  vaftnefs  of  thy  grief  they  fee, 
They  own  'tis  juft,  and  melt  in  tears  with  thee. 
Blufh    not,    great    foul,    thus    to   reveal    thy 

woe ; 

Sighs  will  have  vent,  and  eyes  too  full  o'erflow; 
Shed  by.  decrees,  they  pafs  unfelt  away, 
But  raife  a  ftorm  and  deluge  where  they  fray. 

The  brave  ft  heroes  have  the  fofteft  mind;* 
Their  nature's,  like  the  Gods,  to  love  inclin'd. 
Homer,  who  human  psffions  nicely  knew, 
When  his  illuftrious  Grecian  chief  he  drew, 
Left  likewife  in  his  foul  one  mortal  part, 
Whence  love  and  anguifh  too  might  reach  his 

heart  ; 

For  a  loft  miftrefs  in  defpair  he  fate, 
And  let  declining  Troy  ftill  ftruggle  with  her  fate: 
But  when  the  partner  of  his  cares  lay  dead, 
Like  a  rous'd  lion  from  his  tent  he  fled, 
Whole  hecatombs  of  trembling  Trojans  flew, 
And  mangled  Hector  at  his  chariot  drew. 

Still  greater  is  thy  loft, be  fuch  thy  rage, 

As  conquer'd  Gallia  only  may  affuage. 

She  who  on  earth  fecur'd  thee  by  her  prayer, 
Return'd  to  beaven,  fhall  prove  tby  guardian  an 
gel  there, 

*  Lucius  Q.uintius. 


And,   hovering  round  thee  -with  her  heavenly 

fhield, 

Unfeen  protect  thee  in  the  doubtful  field. 
Go  then,  by  different  paths  to  glory  go,  } 

The'church's  both  eftates  with  Mary  fhcw,         V 

And  while  above  fhe  triumphs,  fight  below. 3 

'Tis  done — our  Monarch  to  the  camp  returns, — 
The  Gallic  armids  fly — their  navy  burn*, 
And  earth  and  feas  all  bow  at  his  command, 
And  Europe  owns  her  peace  from  his  victorious 

hand. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  EAGLE. 

AT  Anna's  call  the  Auftrian  eagle  flies, 
Bearing  her  thunder  to  the  fouthern  fkles ; 
Where  a  rafh  Prince,  with  an  unequal  fway, 
Inflames  the  region,  and  mifguides  the  day; 
Till  the  ufurper,  from  his  chariot  hurl'd, 
Leaves    the    true    monarch    to    command 
world. 


the 


THE  NATURE  OF  DREAMS. 

AT  dead  of  night  imperial  Reafon  fleepa, 
And  Fancy  with  her  train  loofe  revels  keeps ; 
Then  airy  phantoms  a  mix'd  fcene  difplay, 
Of  what  we  heard,  or  faw,  or  wifh'd  by  day  ; 
For  memory  thofe  images  retains, 
Which    paflion   fbrm'd,    and   ftill    the  ftrongeft 

reigns. 

Eiuntfmen  renew  the  chace  they  lately  run, 
And  generals  fight  again  their  battles  wan. 
Spectres  and  furies  haunt  the  murderer's 

dreams ; 

Grants  or  difgraces  are  the  courtier's  themes. 
The  mifer  fpies  a  thief,  or  a  new  hoard  ; 
The  cit's  a  knight,  the  fycophant  a  lord. 
Thus  fancy's  in  the  wild  diftraction  loft, 
With  what  we  moft  abhor,  or  covet  moft. 
Jut  of  all  pafiions  that  our  dreams  control, 
-,ove  prints  the  deepeft  image  in  the  foul ; 
•or  vigorous  fancy  and  warm  blood  difpenfe 
)leafures  fo  lively,  that  they  rival  fenfe. 
Such  are  the  tranfports  of  a  willing  maid, 
>Iot  yet  by  time  and  place  to  act  betray'd, 
Whom  fpies  or  fome  faint  virtue  forc'd  to  fly 
That  fceue  of  joy,  which  yet  (he  dies  to  try; 
'ill  fancy  bawds,  and,  by  myfterious  charms, 
Jrings  the  dear  obje&  to  her  longing  arms  ; 
Jnguarded  then  fhe  melts,  acts  fierce  delight, 
And  curfee  the  returns  of  envious  light, 
n  fuch  bleft  dreams  Byblis  enjoys  a  flame, 
Which  waking  fhe  detefts,  and  dares  not  name. 
xion  gives  a  loofe  to  his  wild  love, 
And  in  his  airy  vifions  cuckolds  Jove, 
ionours  and  ftate  before  this  phantom  fatt 
or  flccp,  like  death  it*  image,  equals  all,. 
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VERSES, 


Imitated  from  the  French  of  Motif.  Maynard,  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 


WHEN  money  and  my  blood  ran  high, 

My  Mufe  was  reckon'd  wondrous  pretty } 
The  Sports  and  Smiles  did  round  her  fly, 

Enamour 'd  with  her  fmart  concetti. 

n. 
Now  (who'd  have  thought  it  once  ?)  with  pain 

She  firings  her  harp,  whilft  freezing  age 
But  feebly  runs  through  every  vein, 

And  chills  my  brifk  poetic  rage. 

in. 
I  properly  have  ceas'd  to  live, 

To  wine  and  women,  dead  in  law ; 
And  foon  from  Fate  I  (hall  receive 

A  fummons  to  the  fhades  to  go. 

IV. 

The  warrior  ghofts  will  round  me  come 

To  hear  of  fam'd  Ramillia's  figfct ; 
Whilft  the  vest  Bourbons  through  the  gloom 

Retires  to  th*  utmoft  realms  of  night. 

v. 
Then  I,  my  lord,  will  tell  how  you 

With  penfions  every  Mufe  inipire ; 
Who  Marlborough's  conquefts  did  purfue, 

And  to  his  trumpets  tun'd  the  lyre. 

VI. 

But  {hould  fome  drolling  fprite  demand, 
Well,  Sir,  what  place  had  you,  I  pray  ? 

How  like  a  coxcomb  mould  I  Hand  ! 

What  would  your  Lordlhip  have  me  fay  ? 


JUVENAL. 

SATIRE     Vlll. 

Tbe  Argument. 

In  this  Satire,  the  poet  proves  that  nobility  does 
not  confift  in  ftatues  and  pedigrees,  but  in  ho 
nourable  and  good  actions  :  He  lames  RubeU 
lius  Plancus,  for  being  infolent,  by  reafun  of 
his  high  birth;  and  lays  dawn  an  inftance  that 
we  ought  to  make  the  like  judgment  of  men, 
as  we  do  of  horfes,  who  are  valued  rather  ac 
cording  to  their  perfonal  qualities,  than  by  the 
race  of  whence  they  come.  He  advifea  his  no 
ble  friend  Ponticus  (to  whom  he  dedicates  the 
iatire)  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  difluading  him 
from  debauchery,  luxury,  oppreflion,  cruelty, 
and  other  vices,  by  his  fevcre  cenfures  on  La- 
teranus,  Damafippus,  Gracchus,  Nero,  Cataline; 
and  in  oppofition  to  thcfe,  difplays  the  worth 
of  perfons  meanly  born,  fuch  as  Cicero,  Ma- 
rius,  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  Decii. 

The  tranflator  of  this  fatire  induftrioufly  avoided 
impofing  upon  the  reader,  and  perplexing  the 
printer  with  tedious  common-place  notes :  but 


finding  towards  the  latter  end  nuny  examples 
of  noblemen  who  difgraced  their  anceftors  by 
vicious  practices,  and  of  men  meanly  born  who 
ennobled  their  families  by  virtuous  and  brave 
actions,  he  thought  fomc  historical  relations 
were  neccfldry  towards  rendering  thofe  in- 
ftances  more  intelligible ;  which  i»  all  he  pre 
tends  to  by  his  remarks.  He  would  gladly 
have  left  out  the  heavy  pafiage  of  the  Mirmillo 
and  Retiarius,  which  he  honeftly  confefles  he 
either  does  not  rightly  undcrftand,  or  cannoc 
fufficiently  explain.  If  he  has  not  confined 
himfelf  to  the  ftrict  rules  of  tranflation,  but  has 
frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  imitating,  para- 
phrafing,  or  reconciling  the  Roman  cuftoms  to 
our  modern  ufuge,  he  hopes  this  freedom  is 
pardonable,  fince  he  has  not  ufcd  it  but  when 
he  found  the  original  flat,  obfcure,  or  defective, 
and  where  the  humour  and  connection  of  the 
author  might  naturally  allow  of  fuch  a  change. 

WHAT'S  the  advantage,  or  the  real  good, 
In  tracing  from  the  fource  our  ancient  blood  ? 
To  have  our  anceftors  in  paint  or  (tone, 
Preferv'd  as  relics,  or  like  monitors  {hewn  ? 
The  brave  ./Emilii,  as  in  triumph  plac'd, 
The  virtuous  Curii,  half  by  time  defac'd  ; 
Corvinus,  with  a  mouldering  nofe,  that  bears 
Injurious  fears,  the  fad  effects  of  years  ? 
And  Oalba  grinning  without  nofc  or  cars  ? 
Vain  are  their  hopes,  who  fancy  to  inherit 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame,  or  merit : 
Though  plodding  heralds  through  each  branch 

may  trace 

Old  Captain*  and  Dictators  of  their  race, 
While  their  ill  lives  that  family  bely, 
And  grieve  the  brafs  which  ftands  difhonour'd  by. 

'Tis  mere  burlcfque,  that  to  our  Generals  praifc 
Their  progeny  immortal  ftatues  raife, 
Yet  (far  from  that  old  gallantry)  delight 
To  game  before  their  images  all  night, 
And  ftcal  to  bed  at  the  approach  of  day, 
The  hour  when  thefe  their  enfigns  did  difplay. 

Why  mould  foft  Fabius  impudently  b€ar 
Names  gain'd  by  conquefts  in  the  Gallic  war  ? 
Why  lays  he  claim  to  Hercules's  (train, 
Yet  dares  be  bale,  effeminate,  and  vain  ? 
The  glorious  altar  to  that  hero  built 
Adds  but  a  greater  luftre  to  his  guilt, 
Whofc  tender  limbs  and  polift'd  (kin  difgracc 
The  grifly  beauty  of  his  manly  race ; 
And,  who,  by  practifing  the  difmal  flcill 
Of  poifoning,  and  fuch  treacherous  ways  to  kill, 
Makes  his  unhappy  kindred  marble  fweat, 
When  his  degenerate  head  by  thcir's  is  fet. 

Long  galleries  of  anceftry,  and  all 
The  follies  which  ill-grace  a  country  hall, 
Challenge  no  wonder  or  cftccm  from  me; 
"  Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility." 
Live  therefore  well :  to  men  and  gods  appear, 
Such  as  good  Paulus,  Coffus,  Drufus,  were ; 
And  in  thy  confular,  triumphal  (hew, 
Let  thcfe  before  thy  father's  ftatues  go ; 
Place  them  before  the  cnfigns  of  the  ftatr. 
As  choofing  rather  to  be  good  than  t 
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Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true? 
Be  jufl  in  all  you  fay,  and  all  you  do ; 
"Whatever  be  your  birrh,  you're  fure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  firfl  magnitude  to  me  : 
Rome  for  your  lake  llnll  pufh  her  concjyeft*  oti,*^ 
And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won,   > 
To  dignity  fo  eminent  a  fon.  j 

With  your  bleft  name  fhall  every  region  found, "J 
Loud  as  mad  Egypt,  when  her  priefts  have  found  > 
A  new  Ofiris  for  the  ox  they  drown'd.  j 

But  who  will  call  thofe  noble,  who  deface, 
By  meaner  a<5ls,  the  glories  of  their  race; 
Whofe  only  title  to  our  fathers'  fame 
Is  couch'd  in  the  dead  letters  of  their  name  ? 
A  dwarf  as  well  may  for  a  giant  pafs ; 
A  negro  for  a  fwan  ;  a  crook-back'd  lafs 
Be  call'd  Europa ;  and  a  cur  may  bear 
The  name  of  tiger,  lion,  or  whate'er 
Denotes  the  nobleft  or  the  fierceft  beaft  ; 
Be  therefore  careful,  left  the  world  in  jeft 
Should  thee  juft  fo  with  the  mock  titles  greet 
Of  Cameriuus,  or  of  conquer'd  Crete. 

To  whom  is  this  advice  and  cenfure  due  ? 
Rubellius  Piancu?,  'tis  applied  to  you  ; 
Who  think  your  perfon  fecond  to  divine, 
Eecaufc  defcended  from  the  Drufian  line  ; 
Though  yet  you  no  illuftrious  aft  have  done, 
To  make  the  world  diftinguifh  Julia's  fon 
1'Vom  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  who  fits 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  a  living  knits. 
"   You  are  poor  rogues  (you  cry)  the  bafer  fcum 
"  And  inconfiderabie  dregs  of  Rome  ; 
"  Who  know  not  from  what,  cerner  of  the  earth 
"  The  obfcure  wretch    who  got  you,    ftole  his 

«  birth; 

"  Mine  I  derive  from  Cecrops."— May  your  Grace 
Live  and  enjoy  the  iplendor  of  your  race  ?  < 
Yet  of  thcie  bale  plebeians  we  have  known         ") 
Sortie,    who,    by    charming    eloquence,   have  / 
g.-own  f 

Great  fenators,  and  honours  to  that  gown  :         J 
Some  at  the  bar  with  fubtilty  defend 
The  caufe  of  an  unlearned  noble  friend  ; 
Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie  : 
Others  their  ftronger  youth  to  arms  apply, 
Go  to  Euphrates,  or  thofe  forces  join 
\Vluch  garrifon  the  conqueib  near  the  Rhine. 
While  you,  Rubellius,  on  your  birth  rely; 
Though  you  refemble  your  great  family 
No  more,  than  thofe  rough  ftatues  on  the  road 
(Which  we  call  Mercuries)  are  like  that  god  : 
Your  blockhead  though  excels  in  this  alone, 
You  are  a  living  ftatue,  tha*t  of  [lone. 

Great  fon  of  Troy,  who  ever  prais'd  a  beaft 
For  being  of  a  race  above  the  reft, 
But  rather  meant  his  courage,  and  his  force  ? 
To  give  an  iwftance — We  commend  a  horfe 
(Without  regard  of  pafture  or  of  breed) 
For  his  undaunted  mettle  and  his  fpeed ; 
Who  wins  moft  plates  with  grcateft  cafe,  and  6rft 
Prints  with  his  hoofs  his  conquefts  on  the  duft. 
But  if  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  laft 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  caft, 
No  favour  for  the  ftallion  we  retain, 
And  no  refpe&  for  the  degenerate  ftrain ; 


The  worchlefs  brute  is  from  New-market  brought, 
Arid  at  an  under  rate  in  Smkhficld  bought, 
To  turn  a  mill,  or  drag  a  loaded  life 
Beneath  two  panniers  and  a  baker's  wife. 

That  we  may  therefore  you, not  your's,  admire, 
Firft,  Sir,  fome  honour  of  your  own  acquire  ; 
Add  to  that  flock  which  juftly  we  beftow 
On  thofe  Weft  (hades  to  whom  you  all  things  owe. 

This  may  fuffice  the  haughty  youth  to  fhame, 
Whofe  fwelling  veins  (if  we  may  credit  fame  ) 
Burft  ahnoft  with  the  vanity  and  pride 
That  their  rich  blood  to  Nero's  is  ally'd  : 
The  rumour's  likely  ;  for,  "  We  fefdom  find 
"  Much  fenfe  with  an  exalted  fortune  join'd/' 

But  Ponticus,  I  would  jiot  you  fhould  raife 
Your  credit  by  hereditary  praife ; 
Let  your  own  ac"ls  immortalife  your  name  ; 
"  'Tis  poor  relying  on  another's  fame  ;" 
For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 
The  fuperftru&ure  muft  in  ruins  fall ; 
As  a  vine  droops,  when  by  divorce  remov'd 
From  the  embraces  of  .the  elm  fhe  lov'd. 

Be  a  good  foldier,  or  upright  truftee, 
An  arbitrator,  from  corruption  free. 
And  if  a  witnefs  in  a  doubtful  caufe, 
Where  a  brih'd  judge  mean&  to  elude  the  laws  : 
Though  Phalaris's  brazen  bull  were  there, 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  fwear, 
Be  not  fo  profligate,  but  rather  choofe 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lofe, 
Rather  than  let  your  virtue  be  betray'd  ; 
Virtue,  the  nobleft  caufe  for  which  you're  made. 

"  Improperly  we  mealure  life  by  breath  ; 
"  Such  do  not  truly  live  who  merit  death ; 
Though  they  their  wanton  fenfcs  nicejy  pleafe 
With  all  die  charms  of  luxury  and  eafe  ; 
Though    mingled    flowers   adorn   their    carelef^ 

brow, 

And  round  them  coftly  fweets  negle&ed  flow, 
As  if  they  in  their  funeral  $ate  were  laid, 
And  to  the  world,  as  they're  to  virtue,  dead. 

When  you  the  province  you  expeA  obtain, 
From  paffion  and  from  avarice  refrain  ; 
Let  cnr  affociarea  poverty  provoke 
Thy  generous  heart  not  to  increale  their  yoke, 
Since  riches   cannot  refcue  from  the  grave, 
Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  fiave. 

To  what  the  laws  enjoin,  fubmiilion  pay ; 
And  what  the  Senate  fhall  command,  obey. 
Think  what  rewards  upon  the  good  attend, 
And  how  thofe  fall  unpitied  who  offend  : 
Tutor  and  Capito  may  warnings  be. 
Who  felt  the  thunder  of  the  States  decree, 
For  robbing  the  Cecilians,  though  they 
(Like  lefftr, pikes)  only  fubfift  on  prey. 
But  what  avails  the  rigour  of  their  doorr  ? 
Which  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome, 
Nor  give  the  miferable  province  eafe, 
Since  what  one  plunderer  left,  the  next  \villfeizs. 

Chcrippus  then,  in  time  yourftlf  bethink, 
And  what  your  rags  will  yield  by  au6h;on,  fink; 
Ne'er  put  yourfelf  to  charges  to  complain 
Of  wrong  which -heretofore  you  did  fuftain, 
Make  not  a  voyage  to  detect  the  theft : 
'Tis  mad  to  lavifh  what  their  rapine  left. 


POEMS. 


When  Rome  at  firft  our  rich  alliea  fubduecl, 
From  gentle  taxes  noble  fpoils  accrued  ; 
Each  wealthy  province,  but  in  part  oppreft, 
Thought  the  lofs  trivial,  and  enjoy'd  the  reft. 
All  treafuries  did  then  with  heaps  abound  ; 
In  every  wardrobe  coftly  filks  were  found ; 
The  leaft  apartment  of  the  meaneft  houfe 
Could  all  the  wealthy  pride  of  art  produce  ; 
Pictures  which  from  Parrhafius  did  receive 
Motion  and  warmth,  and  ftatues  taught  to  live  : 
Some  Polyclete's,  fome  Myron's  work  declar'd, 
In  others  Phidias'  mafler-piece  appear'd  ; 
And  crowding  plate  did  on  the  cupboard  ftand, 
Embofs'd  by  curious  Mentor's  artful  hand. 
Prizes  like  thefe  oppreffors  might  invite, 
Thefe  Dolabella's  rapine  did  excite, 
Thefe  Anthony  for  his  own  theft  thought  fit, 
Verres  for  thefe  did  facrilege  commit ; 
And  when  their   reigns  were  ended,  (hips   full 

fraught 

The  hidden  fruits  of  their  exaction  brought, 
Which  made  in  peace  a  treafure  richer  far, 
Than  what  is  plunder'd  in  the  rage  of  war. 

This  was  of  old ;  but  our  confederates  now 
Have  nothing  left  but  oxen  for  the  plough, 
Or  fome  few  mares  referv'd  alone  for  breed  ; 
Yet,  left  this  provident  defign  fucceed, 
They  drive  the  father  of  the  herd  away, 
Making  both  ftallion  and  his  pafture  prey. 
Their  rapine  is  fo  abjedt  and  profane, 
They  not  from  trifles  nor  from  gods  refrain  ; 
But  the  poor  .Lares  from  the  niches  feize, 
If  they  be  little  images  that  pleafc. 
Such  are  the  fpoils  which  now  provoke  their  theft, 
And  are  the  greateft,  nay,  they're  all  that's  left. 

Thus  may  you  Corinth  or  weak  Rhodes  op- 

prefs, 

Who  dare  not  bravely  what  they  feel  redrefs : 
For  how  can  fops  thy  tyranny  controul, 
*'  Smooth  limbs  are  fymptoms  of  a  fervile  foul." 
But  treipafs  not  too  far  on  fturdy  Spain, 
Sclavonja,   France,  thy  gripes  from  thofe 

ftrain, 

Who  with  their  fweat  Rome's  luxury  maintain. 
And  fend  us  plenty,  while  our  wanton  day 
Is  lavilh'd  at  the  circus,  or  the  play. 
For,  fnoixld  you  to  extortion  be  iriclin'd, 
Your  cruel  guilt  will  little  booty  find, 
Since  gleaning  Marius  has  already  feiz'J 
All  that  from  fun-burnt  Afric  can  be  fqueez'd. 

But,  above  all,  "  Be  careful  to  with-hold 

Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold ; 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  defpair ; 

For,  though  your  violence  ihould  leave  them 
bare 

Of  gold  and  filver,  fwords  and  darts  remain, 

And  will  revenge  the  wrongs  which  they  fuf- 

«•  tain; 
|"  The  plunder'd  ftill  have  arms ." 

Think  not  the  precept  I  have  here  laid  down 
A  fond,  uncertain  notion  of  my  own ; 
I  No,  'tis  a  Sibyl's  leaf  what  I  relate, 
I  As  fix'd  and  fure  as  the  decrees  of  fate, 

Let  none  but  men  of  honour  you  attend ; 
I  Choofc  him  that  has  moft  virtue  for  your  friend, 


le  foul." 
ofe  re-£ 

iintain,j 


And  give  no  way  to  any  darling  youth 
To  fell  your  favour,  and  pervert  the  truth. 
Reclaim  your  wife  from  ftrolling  up  and  down, 
To  all  affizes,  and  through  every  town, 
With  claws  like  harpies,  eager  for  the  prey 
(For  which  your  jufticc  and  your  fame  will  pay). 
Keep  yourfelf  free  from  fcandals  fuch  as  thefe ; 
Then  trace  your  birth  from  Picus,  if  you  pleafc  : 
If  he's  too  modern,  and  your  pride  afyire 
To  feek  the  author  of  your  being  higher, 
Choofc  any  Titan  who  the  gods  withftood 
To  be  the  founder  o?  your  ancient  blood, 
Prometheus,  and  tliat  race  before  the  flood, 
Or  any  other  ftory  you  can  find 
From  heralds,  or  in  poets,  to  your  mind. 

But  ihould  you  prove  ambitious,  luftful,  vain  ; 
Or  could  you  fee  with  pleafure  and  difdain, 
Rods  broke  on  our  afibciates  bleeding  backs, 
And  heads-men  labouring  till  they  blunt  their  ax  : 
Your  father's  glory  will  your  fin  proclaim, 
And  to  a  clearer  light  expofe  your  fhame ; 
"  For  ftill  more  public  fcandal  vice  extend*, 
"  As  he  is  great  and  noble  who  offends." 

How  dare  you  then  your  high  extraction  plead  ? 
Yet  blufh  not  when  you  go  to  forge  a  deed, 
In  the  fame  temple  which  your  grandfire  built ; 
Making  his  ftatue  privy  to  the  guilt. 
Qr  in  a  bawdy  mafquerade  are  led, 
Muffled  by  night,  to  fome  polluted  bed. 

Fat  Lateranus  does  his  revels  keep 
Where  his  forefathers'  peaceful  afhes  fleep ; 
Driving  himfelf  a  chariot  down  the  hill, 
And  (though  a  conful)  links  himfelf  the  wheel : 
To  do  him  juftice,  'tis  indeed  by  night, 
Yet  the  moon  fees,  and  every  fmaller  light 
Pries  as  a  witneis  of  the  fhameful  fight. 
Nay,  when  his  year  of  honour's  ended,  foon 
He'll  leave  that  nicety,  and  mount  at  noon; 
Nor  blufh  fhould  he  fome  grave  acquaintance  meet, 
But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet : 
And  when  his  fellow-beafts  are  weary  grown, 
He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  them 
If,  after  Numa's  ceremonial  way,  [down. 

j  He  at  Jove's  altar  wruid  a  vidim  flay, 
To  no  clean  goddefs  he  directs  his  prayers, 
But  by  Hippona  moft  devoutly  fwears, 
Or  fome  rank  deity,  whofe  filthy  face 
We  fuitably  o'er  {linking  ftables  place. 

When  he  has  run  his  length,  and  does  begin 
To  fteer  his  c«>urfe  directly  for  the  inn 
(Where  they  have   watch'd,  expecting  him  all 
A  greafy  Syrian,  ere  he  can  alight,  [night), 

Prefents  him  eficnce,  while  his  courteous  hoft 
(Well  knowing  nothing  by  good-breeding's  loft) 
Tags  every  feutence  with  fome  fawning  word, 
Such  as  "  My  King,  My  Prince,"  at  leaft  "  My 

"  Lord;" 

And  a  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  afk, 
Guefles  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flafk. 
Some,  friends  to  vice,  induftrioufly  defend 
Thefe  innocent  diverfions,  and  pretend 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame, 
Alleging  that  when  young  we  did  the  fame. 
I  grant  we  did,  yet  when  that  age  was  pair, 
The  frolic  humour  did  no  longer  laft  ; 
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We  did  not  cherifh  and  indulge  the  crime  : 
What's  foul  in  acting,  fhould  be  left  in  time. 
Tis  true,  fomc  faults,  of  courfe,  with  childhood"J 

end,  ( 

We  therefore  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend,  f 
And  fpare  the  boy,  in  hopes  the  man  may  mend,  j 

But  Lateranus  (now  his  vigorous  age 
Should  prompt  him  for  his  country  to  engage, 
The  circuit  of  our  empire  to  extend, 
And  all  our  lives  in  Cxfar's  to  defend) 
Mature  in  riots,  places  his  delight 
All  day  in  plying  bumpers,  and  at  night 
Reels  to  the  bawds,  over  whofe  doors  are  fet 
Piilures  and  bills,  with  "  Here  are  wholes  to  let.*' 
Should  any  defperate  unexpected  fate 
Summon  all  heads  and  hands  to  guard  the  ftate, 
Casfar,  fend  quickly  to  fccure  the  port ; 
*'  But    where's    the   general  ?    where    does  he 

"  refort?" 

Send  to  the  futler's ;  there  y*  are  fure  to  find 
The  bully  match'd  with  rafcals  of  his  kind, 
Quacks,  coffin-makers ;  fugitives  and  failors ; 
Rooks,  common  foldiers,  hangmen,  thieves,  and 

tailors ;  [celfions, 

With  Cybele's  priefts,  who,  weary'd  with  pro- 
Drink  there,  and  fleep  with  knaves  of  all  pro- 

feffions, 

A  friendly  gang  !  each  equal  to  the  beft ; 
And  all,  who  can,  have  liberty  to  jeft  :         [think 
One  flaggon  walks  the  round,  that  ndne  ihould 
They  either  change,  or  flint  him  of  his  drink  : 
And,  left  exceptions  may  for  place  be  found, 
Their  ftools  are  all  alike,  their  table  round. 

What  think  you,  Ponticus,  yourfelf  might  do, 
Should  any  flave  fo  lewd  belong  to  you  ? 
No  doubt,  you'd  fend  the  rogue  in  fetters  bound 
To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground  : 
But,  nobles,  you  who  trace  your  birth  from  Troy, 
Think,  you  the  great  prerogative  enjoy 
Of  doing  ill,  by  virtue  of  that  race  ; 
As  if  what  we  efteem  in  coblers  bafe, 
Would  the  high  family  ef  Brutus  grace. 

Shameful  are  thefe  examples,  yet  we  find 
(To  Rome's  difgrace)  far  worfe  than  thefe  behind ; 
Poor  Damafippus,  whom  we  once  have  known 
Fluttering  with  coach  and  fix  about  the  town, 
Is  forc'd  to  make  the  ftage  his  laft  retreat, 
And  pawns  his  voice,  the  all  he  has,  for  meat : 
For  now  he  muft  (fince  his  eftate  is  loft) 
Or  reprefent,  or  be  hirnfelf,  a  ghoft  : 
And  Lentulus  acts  hanging  with  fuch  art, 
Were  I  a  judge,  he  fhould  not  feign  the  part. 
Nor  would  I  their  vile  infolence  acquit; 
Who  can  with  patience,  nay  diverfion,  fit, 
Applauding  my  lord's  buffoon ry  for  wit. 
And  clapping  farces  actepl  by  the  court, 
"While  th£  peers  cuff,  to  make  the  rabble  fport : 
Or  hirelings,  at  a  prize,  their  fortunes  try; 
Certain  to  fall  unpity'd  if  they  die  ; 
Slice  none  can  have  the  favourable  thought 
That  to  obey  a  tyrant's  will  they  fought, 
But  that  their  lives  they  willingly  expofe, 
Bought  by  the  Praetors  to  adorn  tfa^r  fhews. 

Yet  fay,  the  ftage  and  lifts  were  Both  in  fight, 
A»d  you  mutt  either  chocfe  to  act,  dr  fight  j 


Death  never  fure  bears  fuch  a  ghaftly  fhape, 
That  a  rank  coward  bafely  would  efcape 
By  playing  a  foul  harlot's  jealous  tool, 
Or  a  fcign'd  Andrew  to  a  real  fool. 
Yet  a  peer  actor  is  no  monftrou*  thing, 
Since  Rome  has  own'd  a  fidler  for  a  king : 
After  fuch  pranks,  the  world  itfelf  at  beft 
May  be  imagin'd  nothing  but  a  jeft. 

Go  to  the  lifts  where  feats  of  arms  are  fhewn, 
There  you'll  find  Gracchus  (from  patrician) 

grown 

A  fencer  and  the  fcandal  of  the  town. 
Nor  will  he  the  Mirtnillo's  weapons  bear, 
The  modefl  helmet  he  difdains  to  wear ; 
As  Retiarius  he  attacks  his  toe ; 
Firft  waves  his  trident  ready  for  the  throw, 
Next  catts  his  net,  but  neither  level'd  right, 
He  ftarcs  about  expos'd  to  public  fight, 
Then  places  all  his  fafety  in  his  flight. 
Room  for  the  noble  gladiator  !  See 
His  coat  and  hatband  fhew  his  quality. 
Thus  when  at  laft  the  brave  Mirmillio  knew 
'Twas  Gracchus  was  the  wretch  he  did  purfire, 
To  conquer  fuch  a  coward  griev'd  him  more, 
Than  if  he  many  glorious  wounds  had  bore. 

Had  we  the  freedom  to  exprels  our  mind, 
There's  not  a  wretch  fo  much  to  vice  incUm'd, 
But  will  own,  Seneca  did  far  excel 
His  pupil,  by  whofe  tyranny  he  fell : 
To  expiate  whofe  complicated  guilt, 
With  fome  proportion  to  the  blood  he  fpilt, 
Rome  fhould  more  ferpents,  apes,  and  faeks  pro* 

vide, 

Than  one,  for  the  compendious  parricide. 
'Tis  true,  Oreftes  a  like  crime  did  act ; 
Yet  weigh  the  caufe,  there's  difference  in  the  facl  : 
He  flew  his  mother  at  the  gods'  command, 
They  bid  him  ftrike,  and  did  direct  his  hand ; 
To  punifh  falfehood,  and  appeafe  the  gholl 
Of  his  poor  father  treacheroufly  loft, 
Juft  in  the  minute  when  the  flowing  bowl 
With  a  full  tide  enlarg'd  his  cheerful  foul. 
Yet  kill'd  he  not  his  fifter,  or  hi?  wife, 
Nor  ajm'd  at  any  near  relation's  life ; 
Oreftes,  in  the  heat  of  all  his  rage, 
Ne'er  play'd  or  fung  upon  a  public  ftage ; 
Never  on  verfe  did  his  wild  thoughts  employ, 
To  paint  the  horrid  fcene  of  burning  Troy, 
Like  Nero,  who,  to  raife  his  fancy  higher, 
And  finifh  the  great  work,  fet  Rome  on  fire. 
Such  crimes  make  treaibn  juft,  and  might  compel 
Virginius,  Vindcx,  Galba,  to  rebel ; 
For  what  could  Nero's  felf  have  acted  worfe 
To  aggravate  the  wretched  nation's  corfe  ? 

Thefe  are  the  bleft  endowments,  ftudies,  arts, 
Which  exercife  our  mighty  Emperor's  parts ; 
Such  frolics  with  his  roving  genius  fuit, 
On  foreign  theatres  to  proftitute 
His  voice  and  honour,  for  the  poor  renown        ^' 
Of  putting  all  the  Grecian  actors  down, 
And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parfley-crown,      3 
Let  this  triumphal  chaplet  find  fome  place 
Among  the  other  trophies  of  thy  race  ; 
By  the  Domitii's  ftatues  fhall  be  laid 
The  habit  an4  the  mafk  ia  whjcji  you  play'd 
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Antigon's,  or  bold  Thyefles'  part, 
(While  your  wild  nature  little  wanted  art) 
And  on  the  marble  pillar  {hall  be  hung 
The  lute  to  which  the  Royal  Madman  fung. 

Who,  Cataline,  can  boaft  a  nobler  line 
Than  thy  lewd  friend  Cethcgus's,  and  thine  ? 
Yet  you  took  arms,  and  did  by  night  confpire 
To  fet  your  houfes  and  our  gods  on  fire. 
(An  enterprife  which  might  indeed  become 
Our  enemies,  the  Gauls,  not  fons  of  Rome, 
To  recompence  whofe  barbarous  intent 
Pitch'd  fhirts  would  be  too  mild  a  punifliment); 
But  Tully,  our  wife  conful,  watch'd  the  blow, 
With  care  difcover'd,  and  difarm'd  the  foe ; 
Tully,  the  humble  mumroom,  fcarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town 
(Who  till  of  late  could  never  reach  the  height 
Of  being  honour'd  as  a  Roman  knight), 
Throughout  the  trembling  city  plac'd  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  fhare  to  every  ward, 
And  by  the  peaceful  robe  got  more  renown 
Within  our  walls,  than  young  Oclavius  won 
3Jy  victories  at  A(5tium,  or  the  plain 
Of  Theffaly,  difcolour'd  by  the  flain  : 
Him  therefore  Rome  in  gratitude  decreed 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  which  he  freed. 

Marius  (another  conful  we  admire) 
In  the  fame  village  born,  fir  ft  plow'd  for  hire ; 
His  next  advance  was  to  the  foldier's  trade, 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  fpade, 
His  furly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back  : 
Yet  he  alone  fecur'd  the  tottering  ftate, 
Withftood  the  Cimbrians,  and  redeem'd  our  fate : 
So  when  the  eagles  to  their  quarry  flew 
(Who  never  fuch  a  goodly  banquet  knew) 
Only  a  fecond  laurel  did  adorn 
His  colleague  Catulus,  though  nobly  born ; 
He  fhar'd  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 
But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day. 

From  a  mean  ftock  the  pious  Decii  came, 
Small  their  eftates,  and  vulgar  was  their  name ; 
Yet  fuch  their  virtues,  that  their  lofs  alone 
For  Rome  and  all  our  legions  did  atone ; 
Their  country's  doom  they  by  their  own  retriev'd, 
Themfelves  more  worth  than  all  the  hoft  they 

fav'd. 

The  laft  good  king  whom  willing  Rome  obey'd, 
Was  the  poor  offspring  of  a  captive  maid ; 
Yet  he  thofe  robes  of  empire  juftly  bore, 
Which  Romulus,  our  facred  founder,  wore  : 
Nicely  he  gain'd,  and  well  pofleft  the  throne, 
Not  for  his  father's  merit,  but  his  own, 
And  reign'd,  himfelf  a  family  alone. 

When  Tarquin,  his  proud  fucceflbr  was  quell'd, 
And  with  him  Luft  and  .Tyranny  expell'd, 
The  confuls'  fons  (who  for  their  country's  good, 
And  to  enhance  the  honour  of  their  blood, 
Should  have  afferted  what  their  father  won,       "J) 
And,  to  confirm  that  liberty,  have  done    [own  }  > 
Actions  which  Codes  might  have  wifh'd  hisj 
What  might  to  Mutius  wonderful  appear, 
And  what  bold  Clelia  might  with  envy  hear) 
Open'd  the  gates,  endeavouring  to  reftore 
Their  banim'd  king,  and  arbicrary  power  : 
VOL.  VI. 


Whilft  a  poor  flave,  with  fcarce  a  name,  betray'd 
The  horrid  ills  thefe  well  born  rogues  had  laid ; 
Who  therefore  for  their  treafon  juftly  bore 
The  rods  and  ax,  ne'er  us'd  in  Rome  before. 

If  you  have  ftrength  Achilles'  arms  to  bear, 
And  courage  to  luftain  a  ten  years  war; 
Though  foul  Therfitcs  got  thte,  thou  (halt  be 
More  lov'd  by  all,  and  more  efteem'd  by  me, 
Than  if  by  chance  you  from  fome  hero  came, 
In  nothing  like  your  father  but  his  name, 

Boaft  then  your  blood,  and  your  long  lineage 

ftretch 

As  high  as  Rome,  and  its  great  founders  reach  ; 
You'll  find,  in  thcfe  hereditary  tales, 
Your  anceftors  the  fcum  of  broken  jail* ; 
And  Romulus,  "your  honour's  ancient  fource, 
3ut  a  poor  fhepherd's  boy,  or  fomething  worfe* 


HORACE,  BOOK  III.  ODE  VII. 

IMITATED. 
I. 

DEAR  Molly,  why  fo  oft  in  tears  ? 
Why  all  thefe  jcaloufies  and  fears, 

For  thy  bold  Son  of  Thunder  ? 
Have  patience  till  we've  conqucr'd  France, 
Thy  clofet  (hall  be  ftor'd  with  Nautz  ; 

Ye  ladies  like  fuch  plunder. 

II. 

Before  Toulon  thy  yoke-mate  lies, 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  fighs 

For  thee  in  loufy  cabin  : 
And  though  the  Captain's  Cloe  cries, 
"  'Tis  I,  dear  Bully,  pr'ythee  rife"          ' . 

He  will  not  let  the  drab  in. 

in. 

But  flie,  the  cunning'ft  jade  alive, 
Says,  'tis  the  ready  way  to  thrive, 

By  fharing  female  bounties  : 
And,  if  he'll  be  but  kind  one  night,  / 

She  vows  he  fhall  be  dubb'd  a  knight, 

When  fhe  is  made  a  countefs. 

JV. 

Then  tells  of  fmooth  young  pages  whipp'd, 
Calhier'd,  and  of  their  liveries  ftripp'd ; 

Who  late  to  peers  belonging, 
Are  nightly  now  compelPd  to  trudge 
With  links,  becaufe  they  would  not  drudge 

To  lave  their  ladies  longing. 

v. 

But  Val  the  eunuch  cannot  be 
A  colder  cavalier  than  he, 

In  all  fuch  love  adventures  : 
Then  pray  do  you,  dear  Molly,  take 
Some  Chriftian  care,  and  do  not  break 

Your  conjugal  indentures. 

vz. 

Bellair  !  (who  does  not  Bellair  know  ? 
The  wit,  the  beauty,  and  the  beau) 

Gives  out  he  loves  you  dearly  : 
And  many  a  nymph  attack'd  with  fighs, 
And  Ibft  impertinence  and  noife, 

Full  oft  has  beat  a  parley. 
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But,  pretty  turtle,  when  the  blade 
Shall  come  with  amorous  fercnade, 

Soon  from  the  window  rate  him  : 
But  if  reproof  will  not  prevail, 
And  he  perchance  attempt  to  fcale, 

Discharge  the  Jordan  at  him. 


HORACE,  BOOK  IV.   ODE  IX. 


VERSES  immortal  as  my  bays  I  fing, 

When  fuited  to  my  trembling  firing  : 

When  by  ftrange  art  both  voice  and  lyre  agree 

To  make  one  pleafing  harmony. 

All  poets  are  by  their  blind  captain  led, 

(For  none  e'er  had  the  facrilegious  pride 
To   tear  the   well-plac'd   laurel   from   his   aged 

head.) 

Yet  Pindar's  rolling  dithyrambic  tide 
Hath  ftill  this  praife,  that  none  prefume  to  fly 
Like  him,  but  flag  too  low,  or  foar  too  high. 
Still  does  Stefichorus's  tongue 
Sing  fweeter  than  the  bird  which  on  it 
Anacreon  n*'er  too  old  can  grow     [hung. 
Love  from  every  verfe  does  flow  ; 
Still  Sapho's  firings  do  feem  to  move, 
Inftru6ling  all  her  fex  to  love. 

n. 

Golden  rings  of  flowing  hair 
More  than  Helen  did  enfnare  ; 
Others  a  prince's  grandeur  did  admire, 
And,  wondering,  melted  to  defire. 
Nof  only  fkilful  Teucer  knew 
To  dire<5l  arrows  from  the  bended  yew. 
Troy  more  than  once  did  fall, 
Though  hireling  gods  rebuilt  its  nodding 
Was  Sthenelus  the  only  valiant  he,  [wall. 

A  fubje<5t  fit  for  lafting  poetry  ? 
Was  He<5lor  that  prodigious  man  alone, 
Who,  to  fave  others'  lives,  expos'd  his  own  ? 
Was  only  he  fo  brave  to  dare  his  fate, 
And  be  the  pillar  of  a  tottering  ftate  ? 
No  ^'others  bury'd  in  oblivion  lie, 

As  filent  as  their  grave, 
Becaufe  no  charitable  poet  gave 
Their  well  defcrved  immortality. 

in. 

Virtue  with  floth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave, 
Are  level'd  in  th*  impartial  grave, 
If  they  no  poet  have. 

But  I  will  lay  my  mufic  by, 
And  bid  the  mournful  firings  in  filence  lie; 
TJnlefs  my  fongs  begin  and  epd  with  jo-j, 
To  whom  my  firings,  to  whom  my  fongs,  are  due. 
No  pride  does  with  your  rifing  honours  grow, 
You  meekly  look  on  fuppliant  crowds  below. 
Should  fortune  change  your  happy  flare, 
You  could  admire,  yet  envy  not,  the  great. 
Your  equal  hand  holds  an  unbiasM  fcale, 
Where  no  rich  vices,  gilded  baits,  prevail : 
You  with'  a  generous  honelly  defpiie 
What  all  the  meaner  world  fo  dearly  prize  : 


Nor  does  your  virtue  difappear, 

With  the  fmall  circle  of  one  fhort-liv'd  year  t 

Others,  like  comets,  vifir  and  away  ;  ~} 

Your  luftre,  great  as  theirs,  finds  no  decay,          ( 

But  with  the  conflant  Sun  makes  an  eternal^ 

day.  > 

IV. 

We  barbamnfly  call  thofe  bleft,  ~\ 

Who  are  of  largeft  tenements  pofleft,  / 

Whilft  f  welling  coffers  break  their  owner's  £" 
reft.  3 

More  truly  happy  thofe,  who  can 

Govern  that  little  empire,  Man  ; 

Bridle  their  paflions,  and  direvft  their  will    [ill ; 

Through  all  the  glittering  paths  of  charming 

Who  fpend  their  treafure  freely  as  'twas  giveu 
(By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven  ; 

Who,  in  a  fixt  unalterable  ftate, 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 

And  fcorn  alike  her  friendfhip  and  her  hate  ; 

Who  poifon  lefs  than  falfehood  fear, 

Loth  to  purchafe  life  fo  dear; 
But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death, 
And  feal  their  country's  love  with  their  departing 
breath. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
VERSE  FROM  LUCAN. 

"  Vidlrix  caufa  Diis  plaucit,  fed  vi<5la  Catoni." 

THE  Gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide, 

They  choofc  the  conquering,  he  the  conquer'd  fide. 


TO  MR.  EDMUND  SMITH. 

MUN,  rarely  credit  common  Fame, 
Unheeded  let  her  praife  or  blame  ; 
As  whimfies  guide  the  goflip  tattles 
Of  wits,  of  beauties,  and  of  battles ; 
To-day  the  warrior's  brow  fhe  crowjis. 
For  naval  fpoils,  and  taken  towns; 
To-morrow  all  her  fpite  (lie  rallies, 
And  votes  the  vidlor  to  the  gallics. 

Nor  in  her  vilits  can  fhe  fpare 
The  reputation  of  the  fair. 
For  in  fiance  : — Chloe's  bloom  did  boaft. 
A  whiie  to  be  the  reigning  toafl  ; 
Lean  he<Slic  fparks  abaudni'd  bohea, 
And  in  beer  glaifes  pledg'd  to  Cloe  : 
What  fops  of  figure  did  fhe  bring 
To  the  front  boxes  and  the  ring  ? 
While  nymphs  of  quality  look  fuller), 
As  breeding  wives,  or  moulting  pullen. 
Blefh  charmer  fhe,  till  prying  Fame 
Incog,  to  Mifs's  toilet  came  ; 
Where  in  the  gully-pots  ihc  fpy'd 
1  lilie^  and  roles,  that  A -  t'v'd 
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The  froft  of  age,  with  certain  pickles    • 
They  call — Cufmetics  for  the  freckles  : 
Away  {he  flew  with  what  ihe  wanted, 
And  rold  at  Court  that  Cine  painted. 

"  Then  who'd  on  Conruon  Fame  rely, 
"  Whofe  chief  employment's  to  decry  ? 
"  A  cogging,  fickle,  jilting  female, 
<{  As  ever  plyM  at  fix  in  the  Mall; 
"  The  father  of  all  fibs  begat  her 
u  On  fome  old  newfrnan's  fufty  daughter." 

O  Captain  !  Taifez-vous — 'twere  hard 
Her  novels  ne'er  fhould  have  regard  : 
•One  proof  I'll  in  her  favour  give, 
Which  ntone  but  you  will  difbelieve. 

When  Phoebus  fent  her  to. recite 
The  praifes  of  the  nioft  polite, 
Whofe  fcenes  have  been,  in  every  age, 
The  glories  of  the  Britifh  ftage  ; 
Then  (he,  to  rigid  truth  confin'd, 
Your  name  with  lofty  Shakfpeare  join'd; 
And,  fpeaking  as  the  God  dire&ed, 
The  praife  ihe  gave  was  unfufpected* 


THE  SPELL •*. 

WHENE'ER  I  wive,  young  Strephon  cry'd, 

Ye  powers  that  o'er  the  noofe  prefide  ! 

Wit,  beauty,  wealth,  and  humour,  give, 

Or  let  me  ilill  a  rover  live  : 

But  if  all  thefe  no  nymph  can  (hare, 

And  I'm  predeftin'd'to  the  fnare, 

Let  mine,  ye  powers!  be  doubly  fair. 

Thus  pray'd  the  fwain  in  heat  of  blood, 
WhiSft  Cupid  at  his  elbow  ftood, 
And  twitching  him,  faid,  Youth,  be  wife,' 
Afk  ru>t  impoffibilities : 
A  faultlefs  make,  a  manag'd  wit, 
Humour  and  fortune  never  met : 
Bu;  if  a  beauty  you'd  obtain^ 
Court  fomc  bright  Phyllis  of  the  brain, 
The  dear  idea  long  enjoy ; 
Clean  is  the  biffs,  and  will  not  cloy. 
But  truft  me,  youth,  for  I'm  fincere, 
And  know  the  ladies  to  a  hair  : 
Hovve'er  imall  poets  whine  upon  it, 
In  mad'igal,  and  long,  and  fonnet, 
Their  beauty's  but  a  SPELL,  to  bring 
A  lover  to  th*  inchamed  ring  : 
3Ere  the  fack  poflet  is  digefled, 
Or  half  of  Hymen's  taper  wafted, 
The  winning  sir,  the  wanton  tiip, 
The  radiant  eyr,  the  velvet  lip, 
From  which  you  fragrant  kifies  Hole, 
And  feem  to  fuck  her  fpringing  foul— 
Thefe,  and  the  reft,  you  doated  on, 

Are  naufeous  or  infipid  grown  ; 
The  SPELL  difTolves,  the  cloud  is  gone. 

And  Sachariifii  turns  to  Joan. 


*   This  poem,  with  a  few  alterations  is  to  be  found  in 
Fenton,  under  the  title  o:  "  The  Piatoiiic  Spell.". 
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ELEGY 

UPON    THE 

DEATH    OF    TIBULLUS. 


FROM    OVID. 


ft 


IF  Memnon's  fate,  bewailM  with  confhnt  dew, 
Does,  with  the  day,  his  mother's  grief  renew  ; 
If  her  fon's  death  mov'd  tender  Thetis'  mind 
To  fwell  with  tears  the  waves,  with  fighs  the 

wind  ; 

If  mighty  Gods  can  mortals'  forrow  know, 
And  be  the  humble  partner*  of  our  woe  ; 
Now  loofe  your  treffes.  penfive  Elegy, 
(Too  well  your  office  and  your  name  agree) 
Tibullus,  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  Fainje, 
Lies  now  rich  fuel  on  the  trembling  flame. 
Sad  Cupid  now  defpsu'rs  of  conquering  hearts, 
Throws  by  his  empt£  quiv*?r,  breaks  his  darts, 
Eafes  his  uielefs  bows  from  idle  ftrirlgs, 
Nor  flies,  but  humbly  creeps  with  flagging  wing*. 
He  wants,  of  which  he  robb'd  fond  lovers,  reft, 
And-  wourHs  with  furious  hands  his  penfive  breaft. 
Thole  graceful  -curls'-  which  wantonly  did  flow, 
The  whirer  rivals  of  'he  falling  fhow, 
Forget,  the1  ir  beauty,  and  in  difcord  lie, 
Drunk  with  the  fountain  from  his  melting  eye. 
Not  more  ^Eneas'  lofs  the  boy  did  move  ; 
Like  paflions  for  them  both,  prove  equal  love. 
Tibullus'  death  grieves  the  fair  goddtls  more,    "\ 
More  fwells  her  eyes,  than  when  thefavage/ 

boar  f 

Her  beautiful,  her  lov'd  Adonis  tore.  j 

Poets  large  fouls  heaven's  nobleft  ftamps  do 

bear, 

(Poets,  the  watchful  angels'  darling  care  :) 
Yet  death  (blind  archer)  that  no  difference  knows, 
Without  refpecl  his  roving  arrows  throws. 
Nor  Pbcebus,  nor  the  Mules'  qut-'t-n,  could  give 
Their  Ion  their  own  prerogative,  to  live. 
Qrpheus,  the  heir  of  both  his  parents'  {kill, 
Taoi'd  wondering  beafts,  and  Death's  more  cruel 

wi.i. 

Linus'  fad  ftrings  on  the  dumb  lute  do  lie, 
In  filence  forc'd  to  let  their  mafter  die. 
Homer  (the  fpring  to  whom  we  poets  owe 
Our  little  all  docs  in  fweet  numbers  flow) 
Remains  immortal  only  in  his  fame  ; 
His  works  alone  furvive  the  envious  flame. 

.  In  vain  to  .Gods  (if  Gods  there  are)  we  pray, 
And  needlefs  victims  prodigally  pay, 
Worfhip  their  fleeping  Deities  :    yet  Death 
Scorns  votaries,  asid  ftops  the  praying  breath. 
To  hallow'd  (brines  intruding  Fate  will  come, 
And  drag  you  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb. 

Go,  frantic  poet,  with  dclufinns-fcd,  T 

Think  laurels  guard  your  confecrated  head,        > 
Now  the  fweet  mafter  of  your  art  is  dead.         3 
What  can  we  hope  ?  fmce  that  a  narrow  fpan 
Can  meafure  the  remain*  of  thtc,  great  man  ! 
j'he  bold  rafh  flame  that  durfl  approach  Ib  nigb,"> 
And  fee  Tibullus,  and  not  trembling  die,  > 

Du/It  fcize  on  temples,  and  their  gods  dcfv.      j 
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Fair  Venus  (fair  ev'n  in  fuch  forrows)  ftands, 
Clofing  her  heavy  eyes  with,  trembling  hands  : 
Anon,  in  vain,  officioufly  fhe  tries 
To  quench  the  flame  with  rivers  from  her  eyes. 

His  mother  weeping  does  his  eye-lids  clofe, 
And  on  his  urn  tears,  her  laft  gift,  beftows. 
His  fifter  too,  with  hair  difhevel'd,  bears 
Part  of  her  mother's  nature,  and  her  tears. 

With  thofe,  two  fair,  two  mournful  rivals  come, 
And  add  a  greater  triumph  to  his  tomb  : 
Both  hug  his  urn,  both  his  lov'd  afhes  kifs, 
And  both  contend  which  reap'd  the  greater  blifs. 
Thus  Delia  fpoke  (when  fighs  no  more  could  laft) 
Renewing  by  remembrance  pleafures  paft  : 
*'  When  youth  with  vigour  did  for  joy  combine, 
*'  I  was  Tibullus'  life,  Tibullus  mine  : 
"  I  entertain'd  his  hot,  his  firft  defire, 
"  And  kept  alive,  till  age,  his  active  fire." 
To  her  then  Neniefis  (when  groans  gave  leave), 
11  As  I  alone  was  lov'd,  alone  I'll  grieve  : 
"  Spare  your  vain  tears,  Tibullus'  heart  was  mine, 
"  About  my  neck  his  dying  arms  did  twine ; 
"  1  fnatch'd  his  foul,  which  true  to  me  did  prove: 
"  Age  ended  yours,  death  only  ftopp'd  my  love." 

If  any  poor  remains  fur  viva  the  flames, 
Except  thin  fhadows,  and  more  empty  names ; 
Free  in  Elyfium  (hall  Tibullus  rove, 
Nor  fear  a  fecond  death  fhould  crofs  his  love. 
There  fhall  Catullus,  crown'd  with  bays,  impart 
To  his  far  dearer  friend  his  open  heart : 


There  Callus  (if  Fame's  hundred  tongues  all  lye) 
Shall,  free  from  cenfurc,  no  more  rafhly  die. 
Such  ihall  our  poets  bleft  companions  be, 
And  in  their  deaths,  as  in  their  lives,  agree. 
But  thou,  rich  urn,  obey  my  ftridl:  commands, 
Guard  thy  great  charge  from  facrilegious  hands. 
Thou,  Earth,  Tibullus'  aflies  gently  ufe, 
And  be  as  foft  and  eafy  as  his  Mufe. 


TO    THE   EVENING    STAR. 

Englified  from  a   Greek  I dy  Ilium. 

BRIGHT  Star  !  by  Venus  fix'd  above, 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  love  ; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  "day, 
Advancing  thy  diftinguifli'd  ray, 
Doft  other  lights  as  far  outfhine 
As  Cynthia's  filver  glories  thine  ; 
Known  by  fuperior  beauty  there, 
As  much  as  Paftorella  here. 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thy  friendly  light, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dufky  night : 
Defrauded  of  her  beams,  the  moon 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  vanifh'd  foon. 
I  would  not  rob  the  fhepherd's  fold ; 
I  feek  no  mifer's  hoarded  gold  ; 
To  find  a  nymph,  I'm  forc'd  to  ftrar, 
Who  lately  ftole  my  heart  away. 
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THE    LIFE   OF  J.   PHILIPS. 


JOHN  PHILIPS  was  fon  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  born  at  Bampton,  in  Ox- 
fordihire,  on  the  3Oth  of  December  1676. 

After  he  had  received  a  grammatical  education  at  home,  he  was  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool, 
where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  exercifes,  and  endeared  himfelf  to  hid  fchooi- 
fellows  by  his  civility  and  good-nature. 

It  is  related,  that  he  feldom  mingled  in  play  with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  his  higheft  pleafure  was  to  have  his  hair  combed  by  fomebody ;  probably  from  the  fame  ri 
diculous  fancy  that  made  Ifaac  y^JJlus  delight  in  having  his  hair  combed  by  barbers,  or  other  per- 
fons  (killed  in  the  rules  of  profody,  as  he  himfelf  relates  in  his  treatife,  "  De  Potmatum  camu  €t 
viribus  Rythmi." 

At  fchool,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  was  diftinguifhed  fur 
his  happy  imitation  of  the  excellencies  of  the  beft  claifical  writers. 

In  1694,  he  was  removed  to  Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  performed  his  academical 
exercifes  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  carefully  ftudied  the  works  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poets, 
particularly  the  Paradife  Lojl  of  Milton  ;  whofe  founding  words  and  itately  conftru&ion  he  after 
wards  imitated  in  his  own  coinpofitions. 

He  was  not,  however,  fo  much  addided  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  as  to  negled  natural  philofophy ; 
and  as  the  profcffion  which  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  phyfic,  he  took  much  delight  in  na 
tural  hiftory,  of  which  botany  was  his  favourite  department. 

While  he  refided  at  Chrift  Church,  he  was  efteemed  by  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  in  the  college ; 
at  that  time  in  the  higheft  reputation1 ;  and  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  friendfhip  of  Smith,  author  of 
"  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus." 

In  1703,  he  publifhed  Tbe  Splendid  Shilling,  a  burlcfque  poem,  which  ftruck  the  public  attention 
with  a  mode  of  writing,  in  which  the  opposition  between  the-  ftyle  and  the  fentiment  was  unex 
pected ;  and  the  application  of  Milton's  phrafeology  to  familiar  incidents,  gave  the  words  and 
things  a  new  appearance. 

It  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  being  an  original  fpecimen  of  burlefque,  that  has  loft  nothing  by 
time,  the  peculiar  manners  of  which  it  did  not,  like  Hudibras,  reprefent,  and  therefore  will  be 
longer  intelligible  than  that  celebrated  poem;  which  is  not  built  on  obfervations  on  nature. 

This  performance  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  St.  John,  after 
wards  Lord  Vifcount  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Torie?,  to  write  a  poem  on  the  Vidory  of  Blenheim, 
l«robably  in  oppofition  to  Addifon,  who  was  employed  to  write  upon  the  fame  fubjcd  by  Halifax 
and  the  Whig?. 

Accordingly,  his  Blcnlt'.m  appeared  in  1705  ;  and  it  was  not  denied  to  be  a  tolerable^ocm  even  by 
thofe  who  did  not  allow  its  Superiority  to  the  •"  Campaign"  of  AildiTon.  It  is  the  poem  of  a  fcho- 
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lar,  written  with  little  «omprehenfion  of  the  qualities  neceflary  to  the  competition  of  a  modern 
hero,  which  Addifon  has  difplayed  with  fo  much  propriety. 

In  I7o4,  he  publifhed  his  greateft  work,  the  Poem  on  Cider t  in  two  books,  the  plan  of  which 
he  laid  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  completed  in  London.  It  was  read  with  univerfal  approbation, 
as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgic,  which  emulated  the  beauties  of  the  fineft  production  of  anti 
quity.  It  continued  long  to  be  read,  and  is  entitled  to  this  peculiar  praife,  That  it  is  founded  in 
truth  ;  that  the  precepts  it  contains  are  exact  and  juft  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book  of 
entertainment  and  of  fcience. 

About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  Latin  Ode  to  his  patron,  St.  John,  in  return  for  a  prefent  of  wine 
and  tobacco,  which  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  feveral  artful  accommodations  of  claflic  expref- 
fions  to  new  purpofes. 

He  meditated  a  poem  on  the  Laft  Day,  the  defign  of  which  his  friend  Smith  had  probably  feen, 
who  thus  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  admirable  Elegy  which  he  wrote  upon  his  death. 

"  O  had  relenting  Heaven  prolong'd  his  days, 
The  towering  bard  had  fung  in  nobler  lays, 
How  the  laft  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead, 
How  faints  aloft  the  crofs  triumphant  fpread. 
Well  might  he  fing  the  day  he  could  not  fear, 
And  paint  the  glories  he  was  fure  to  wear  !" 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finifli ;  a  flow  confumption  and  an  afthmaput  an  end  to  his  life  on  the 
Ijth  of  February  1708,  in  the  jad  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Hereford, 
with  an  epitaph  infcribed  upon  his  grave-ftone  by  his  mother ;  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  Weftminfler  Abbey,  with  a  copious  and 
elegant  infcription,  written  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  though  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 

Philips  has  been  praifed  by  Dr.  Sewell,  without  contradiction,  as  a  man  modeft,  blamelefs,  and 
pious,  who  bore  narrownefs  of  fortune  without  difcontent,  and  a  tedious  and  painful  illnefs  without 
impatience,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  known. 

His  converfation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gaiety.  "  He  was  free,  familiar,  and  eafy  with 
his  friends,  but  fomewhat  referved  and  fiicnt  amongft  grangers :  he  was  averfe  to  difputes,  and 
thought  no  time  fo  ill  fpent,  and  no  wit  fo  ill  ufed  as  that  which  was  employed  in  fuch  debates;  his 
whole  life  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  natural  goodnefs,  and  a  well  grounded  and  unaffected  piety,  an 
uuiverfal  charity,  and  a  fteady  adherence  to  his  principles ;  no  one  obferved  the  natural  and  civil 
duties  of  life  with  a  ftricter  regard,  whether  a  fon,  a  friend,  or  a  member  of  fociety ;  and  he  had 
the  happinefs  to  fill  every  one  of  thofe  parts  without  even  the  fufpicicn  either  of  unditifuinefs,  in- 
fiucerity,  or  difrefpect." 

His  addiction  to  the  pleafurcs  of  the  pipe  is  mentioned,  with  this  remark,  that  in  all  his  writings, 
except  Blenheim,  he  has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  tobacco. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  wjiofe  unfavourable  opinion  of  blank  rerfe  will 
weigh  little  with  readers  uncorrupted  by  literary  prejudices. 

"  His  works  are  few ;  he  unhappily  pleafed  hjmfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed  that  the 
numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs  the  mind  with  veneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  fubjects  of 
inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  fuftained  by  images  which  at  mofl  can  rife  only  to  elegance. 

"  He  imitates  Milton's  cumbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them  very  injudicioufly.  Deformity  is 
eafily  copied  ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wiihes  away,  all  that  is  obiblete, 
peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips.  Thofe  afptrities,  therefore,  which 
are  venerable  in  the  Paradife  Lojl,  are  contemptible  in  Blenheim. 

cc  What  ftudy  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtained ;  but  natural  deficience  cannot  be  fupplied.  He 
feems  uot  born  to  greatncfs  and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty ;  ncr  docs  he  often  furprifc  with  unex 
pected  excellence ;  but  perhaps  to  his  laft  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  faid  of  the  work  of 
Lucretius,  tjiat  it  is  written  ivita  mush  art,  tbougb  iv'ttk  fnv  blazes  of  genius,"  ^ 
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TO  THE 


SPLENDID   SHILLING. 


TO  W.  BROME,  ESO^OF  EWITHINGTON,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HEREFORD. 


SIR, 

If  would  be  too  tedious  an  undertaking  at  this 
time  to  examine  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Dedica- 
tions.     The  ufe  of  them  is  certainly  ancient,  as 
appears  both  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  continued 
without  any  interruption  till  the  beginning  of  this 
century,    at  which  time  mottos,  anagrams,  and 
frontifpiects  being  introduced,  Dedications  were 
mightily  difcouraged,  and  at  laft  abdicated.     But 
to  difcover  precifely  when  they  were  reflated,  and 
by  whom  they  were  firft  ufliered  in,  is  a  work 
that  far  tranfcends  my  knowledge ;  a  work  that 
can  juftly  be  expected  from  no  other  pen  but  that 
of  your  operofe  Doctor  Bentley.    Let  us,  therefore, 
at  prefent  acquiefce  in  the  dubioufnefs  of  their 
antiquity,  and  think  the  authority  of  the  paft  and 
prefent  times  a  fufficient  plea  for  your  patronizing,  j 
and  my  dedicating  this  poem  :    efpecially  fince  I 
in  this  age  Dedications  are  not  only  fafhionable,  j 
but  almoft  neceflary ;   and  indeed  they  arc  now  j 
fo  much  in  vogue,  that  a  book  without  one  is  as  \ 
feldom  feen  as  a  bawdy-houfe  without  a  Pra&ice  j 
of  Piety,  or  a  poet  with  money.     Upon  this  ac-  j 
count,  Sir,  thofe  who  have  no  friends,  dedicate  to  ; 
all  good  Chriftians;    fome  to  their  bookfellers ; 
feme,   for  want  of  a  fublunary  patron,   to  the 
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manes  of  a  departed  one.  There  are,  that  have 
dedicated  to  their  whores :  God  help  thofe  hen 
pecked  writers  that  have  been  forced  to  dedicate 
to  their  own  wives !  But  while  I  talk  fo  much 
of  other  men's  patrons,  1  hare  forgot  my  own  ; 
and  feem  rather  to  make  an  eflay  on  Dedications, 
than  to  write  one.  However,  Sir,  I  prefume  you 
will  pardon  me  for  that  fault ;  and  perhaps  like 
me  the  better  for  faying  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 
You,  Sir,  are  a  perfon  more  tender  of  other  men'* 
reputation  than  your  own,  and  would  hear  every 
body  commended  but  yourfelf.  Should  I  but 
mention  your  (kill  in  turning,  and  the  compaflion 
you  (hewed  to  my  fingers  ends  when  you  gave  me 
a  tobacco-ftopper,  you  would  blufli,  and  be  con 
founded  with  your  juft  praifes.  How  much  more 
would  you,  mould  I  tell  you  what  a  progrcfs  you 
have  made  in  that  abftrufe  and  ufeful  language, 
the  Saxon  ?  Since,  therefore,  the  recital  of  your 
excellencies  would  prove  fo  troublefome,  I  (hall 
offend  your  modefty  no  longer.  Give  me  leave 
to  fpeak  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  poem,  and 
I  have  done,  This  poem,  Sir,  if  we  couii.ier  the 
moral,  the  newnefs  of  the  fubjed,  the  variety  of 
images,  and  the  exa&nefs  of  the  fimilitudes  that 
compofe  it,  muft  be  allowed  a  piece  that  was  never 
equalled  by  the  moderns  or  ancients.  '1  he  fuhjeA 
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«f  the  poem  is  myfelf,  a  fubjcA  never  yet  handled 
by  any  poets.  How  fit  to  be  handkd  by  all,  we 
may  learn  by  thofe  few  divine  commendatory 
verfes  written  by  the  admirable  Monfieur  le  Log. 
Yet  fmce  I  am  the  fubject,  and  the  poet  too,  I. 
lhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  left  I  fhou^ld  feem  vain 
glorious.  As  for  the  moral,  I  have  taken  parti 
cular  care  that  it  fhould  lie  incognito,  not  like  the 
ancients,  viho  let  you  know  at  firft  fight  they 
cefign  fomething  by  their  verfes.  But  here  you 
may  look  a  good  while,  and  perhaps,  afcer  all,  find 
that  the  poet  has  no  aim  or  defign,  which  muft 
needs  be  a  diverting  furprile  to  the  reader.  What 
Hull  I  fay  of  the  fimiles,  that  are  fo  full  of  geo 
graphy,  that  you  muft  get  a  Welftiman  to  under- 
fland  them  ?  that  fo  raife  our  ideas  of  the  things 
they  are  applied  to  ?  that  are  fo  extraordinarily  I 
quaint  and  well  chofen,  that  there's  nothing  like 
them  ?  So  that  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity,  { 
fby,  Av'ta  Pieridum  pcragro  Iocat  &.C.  Yet,  hoyv-  1 


ever  excellent  this  poem  is,  in  the  reading  of  it 
you  will  find  a  vaft  difference  between  fome  parts 
and  others-  which  proceeds  riot  from  your  hum 
ble  fervant's  negligence,  but  diet.  This  poem. 
was  begun  when  he  had  little  vi&uals,  and  no 
money  ;  and  was  finifhed  when  he  had  the  mis 
fortune,  at  a  virtuous  lady's  houfe,  to  meet  with 
both.  But  I  hope,  in  time,  Sir,  when  hunger 
and  poverty  fnall  once  more  be  my  companions, 
to'  make  amends  for  the  defaults  of  this  poem,  by 
an  Effay  on  Minced  Pies,  which  {hall  be  devoted 
to  you  with  all  lubmifiion,  by, 


Your  moft  obliged, 
And  humble  fervant, 

J.   PHILIPS. 
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THE   SPLENDID    SHILLING 


Sing,  heavenly  Mufe ! 


"  Things  unattempted  yet,  in  profe  or  rhyme," 
A  fhilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 


HAPPY  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  ftr.ife, 
In  filken  or  in  leathern  purie  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling  :    he  nor  hears  with  pain 
J4ew  oyfters  cry'd,  nor  fighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mifls  arife, 
To  Juniper's  Magpye,  or  Town-hall  *  repairs : 
Whdre,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whofe  wanton  eye 
TramfixM  his  foul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Cloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glafs 
Wifheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  fmokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  furroundf, 
And  hunger,  fure  attendant  upon  want, 
With  icanty  cffals,  and  fmall  acid  tiff, 
(Wretched  repaft  !)  my  meagre  corple  fuftain  : 
Then  folitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
JRegale  chili'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polifh'd  jet, 
Exhale  mundurgus,  ill-perfuming  fcent  : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  fhortcr  fize, 
Sn-okes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallador  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  rwrantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff, 
tlpon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Ceftrian  cheefe, 
High  over-fhadowing  rides,  with  a  defign 
Tb  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  niart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
*  Two  noted  alehcufes  in  Oxford,  1700. 


Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  ftream 
.Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  foil  ! 
Whence  flow  nedaj  ei  us  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Maffic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falern. 

Thus  while  my  joyleis  minutes  tedious  flow, 
With  looks  demure,  and  filent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monfrer  J  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  afcends, 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  folemn  found. 
What  fhould  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  ?    Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recefs  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole  ;  ftraight  my  briftling  hairs  erefi 
Through  fudden  fear;  a  chilly  fweet  bedews 
My  fhudderirg  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell!) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  fpecch; 
So  horrible  he  feems !    His  faded  brow 
Entrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
And  fpreading  band,  admir'd  by  modern  faints, 
Dilaftrous  ads  forbode  ;  in  his  right  hand 
Lcng  fcrolls  of  paper  folemnly  he  waves, 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  mlcrib'd, 
Gr.evous  to  mortal  eyes  ;  (ye  gods,  avert     [ftalks 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men !)  Behind  him 
Another  monfter,  not  unlike  himfelf, 
Sullen  of  afped,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  Catchpole,  whole  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charm*, 
Firft  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample-  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  fhouluer  Ly 
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Of  debtor,  ftrait  hi»  body,  to  the  touch 
Obfequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 
To  fome  enchanted  cattle  is  convey'd, 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  cha'ns, 
In  du  apce  ftrict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  fees  the  captive  free. 

Beware  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumfpeft ;  oft  with  infidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  your  fteps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
Prompt  to  inchant  fome  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.     So  (poets  fmg) 
Grimalkin,  to  domeftic  vermin  fworn 
An  everlafting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtlefs  mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  difembowel'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  er  kitchen,  fpreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies  :  me  fecret  ftands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardlefs  of  their  fate,  rufh  en  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  er  fhapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
Thc-wafp  infidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Diftinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  fnares, 
Ufelefs  refiftance  make  :  with  eager  ftrides, 
She  .towering  flies  to  her  expe«fted  fpoils; 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcafes  triumphant  drags. 

So  pafs  my  days.     But,  when  nocturnal  (hades 
This  world  invclop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Perfuades  men  t»  repel  benumbing  frofts 
With  pleafant  wines,  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood ; 
Me,  lonely  fitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make.weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights ;  diftrefs'd,  forlorn, 
Amidft  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 
Darkling  I  figh,  and  feed  withadifmal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  fometimes  mournful  verfe 
Indite,  and  fing  of  groves  and  myrtle  {hades, 
Or  defperate  lady  near  a  purling  dream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 
And  r«ftlefs  wifh,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  rcpofe : 
But  if  a  {lumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  ftill  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale, 
In  vain  ;  awake  I  find  the  fettled  thirft 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleafant  phantom  curfe. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  yleafure  quite  debarr'd, 
Nor  tafte  the  fruits  that  the  fun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  roujth-furrow'd  coat  fecure, 
Nor  medlar  fruit  delicious  in  decay  ; 
Afflictions  great  1  yet  greater  ftill  remain  : 
My  Galligafkins,  that  have  long  withftood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frofts, 
By  time  fubdued  (what  will  not  time  fubdue  !) 
An  horrid  chafm  difclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  difcontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Aufter,  and  the  dreadful  force 


Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  wave's, 

Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blafts, 

Portending  agues.     Thus  a  well-fraught  {hip, 

Long  fail'd  fecure,  or  through  th'  .fligean  deep, 

Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruifing  near 

The  Lilybean  more,  with  hideous  crufh 

On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks !) 

She  ftrikes  rebounding- ;;whence  the  fhatter'd  oak, 

So  fierce  a  Ihock  unable  to  withftand, 

Admits  the  fea ;  in  at  the  gaping  fide 

The  crowding  waves  gufh  with  impetuous  rage, 

Refiftlefs,  overwhelming  ;  horrors  feize 

The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears, 

They  ftare,  they  lave,  they  pump,    they  fwear, 

they  pray: 

(Vain  efforts  !)  ftill  the  battering  waves  rufh  in, 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam, 
The  (hip  finks  foundering  in  the  vaft  abyfs. 


BLENHEIM. 

FROM  low  and  abject  themes  the  groveling  Mufe 
Now  mounts  aerial,  to  fing  of  arms 
Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martial  acts 
Of  Britain's  hero ;  may  the  verfe  not  fink 
Beneath  his  merits,  but  detain  a  while 
Thy  ear,  O  Harley*  !  (though  thy  country's  weal 
Depends  on  thee,  though  mighty  Anne  requires 
Thy  hourly  counfels)  fince,  with  every  art 
Thyfelf  adorn'd,  -the  mean  eflays  of  youth 
Thou  wilt  not  damp,  but  guide,  wherever  found, 
The  willing  genius  to  the  Mufes'  feat : 
Therefore  thee  firft,  and  laft,  the  Mufe  mall  fing. 

Long  had  the  Gallic  monarch,  uncontrol'd, 
Enlarg'd  his  borders,  and  of  human  force 
Opponent  flightly  thgught,  in  heart  elate, 
As  erft  Sefoftris  (proud  Egyptian  king, 
That  monarchs  harnefs'd  to  his  chariot  yokt 
(Bafc  fervitude !)  and  his  dethron'd  compeers 
Lafht  furious ;  they  in  fallen  majefty 
Drew  the  uneafy  load ;  nor  lefs  he  aim'd 
At  univerfal  fway  :  for  William's  arm 
Could  nought  avail,  however  fam'd  in  war ; 
Nor  armies  leagu'd,  that  diverfly  effay'd 
To  curb  his  power  enormous;  like  an  oak, 
That  Hands  fecure,  though  all  the  winds  employ 
Their  ceafelefs  roar,  and  only  fheds  its  leaves, 
Or  maft,  which  the  revolving  fpring  reftore* : 
So  flood  he,  and  alone  ;  alone  defy'd 
The  European  thrones  combin'd,  and  ftill 
Had  let  at  nought  their  machinations  vain, 
But  that  great  Anne,  weighing  th'  events  of  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart,  thee  chofe, 
Thee,  Churchill !  to  direct  in  nice  extremes 
Her  banner'd  legions.     Now  their  priftine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home  for  unaccuftom'd  air, 
And  other  climes,  where  different  food  and  foil 
Portend  diftempers ;  over  dank,  and  dry, 
They  journey  toilfome,  unfatigued  with  length 

*  This  poem  was  infcribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  ^ 
Robert  Hariey,Efq.  1705.  then  Speaker  of  the  Houle.ef 
Commons,  and  Secretary  of  State. 
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Of  march,  unflruck  with  horror  at  the  fight 

Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak,  high-ftretching  hills 

All  white  with  fummer's  fnows.     They  go  beyond 

The  trace  of  Englifli  ftcps,  where  fcarce  the  found 

Of  Henry's  arms  arriv'd;  fuch  ftrengthof  heart 

Thy  conduct  and  example  gives ;  nor  fmall 

Encouragement :  Godolphin,  wife  and  juft, 

Equal  in  merit,  honour,  and  fuccefs, 

To  Burleigh  (fortunate  alike  to  ferve 

The  beft  of  Queens) :  he*  of  the  royal  ftore 

Splendidly  frugal,  fits  whole  nights  devoid 

Of  fweet  repoie,  induftrious  to  procure 

The  foldier's  cafe ;  to  regions  far  remote 

His  care  extends ;  and  to  the  Britifh  hoft 

Makes  ravifiVd  countries  plenteous  as  their  own. 

And  now,  O  Churchill !  at  thy  wifht  approach 

The  Germans,  hopelefs  of  fuccefo,  forlorn, 

With  many  an  inroad  gor'd,  their  drooping  cheer 

New-animated  route  ;  not  more  rejoice 

The  miferable  race  of  men,  that  live 

Benighted  half  the  year,  benumb'd  with  frofts 

Perpetual,  and  rough  Boreas'  keeneft  breath, 

Under  the  polar  Bear,  inclement  fky  ! 

When  firft  the  fun  with  new-born  light  removes 

The  long  incumbent  gloom  ;  gladly  to  thee 

Heroic  laurel'd  Eugene  yields  the  prhne, 

Nor  thinks  it  diminution,  to  be  rankt 

In  military  honour  next,  although 

His  deadly  hand  (hook  the  Turcheftan  throne 

Accurs'd,  and  prov'd  in  far-divided  lands 

Victorious ;  on  thy  powerful  fword  alone 

Germania  and  the  Belgic  coaft  relies, 

Won  from  th'  encroaching  fea  :  that  fword  great 

Anne        i 

Fix'd  not  in  vain  on  thy  puuTant  fide, 
When  thee  ftT  enroll' d  her  garter 'd  knights  among, 
llluftrating  the  noble  lift  ;  her  hand 
Aflures  good  omens,  and  Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  defne  of  high  exploits. 
Immediate  (leges,  and  the  tire  of  war, 
Roll  in  thy  eager  mind  ;  thy  plumy  creft 
Nods  horriWe  ;  with  more  terrific  port 
Thou  walk'ft,  and  feem'il  already  in  the  fight. 
What  (polls,  what  conquefts,  then  did  Albion 

hope 

From  thy  atchievements  !  yet  thou  haft  furpaft 
Her  boldcft  vows,  exceeded  what  thy  foes 
Could  fear  or  fancy ;  they,  in  multitude 
Superior,  ftd  their  thoughts  with  profpedl  vain 
Of  vidory  and  rapine,  reckoning  what 
From  raniom'd  captives  would  accrue.     Thus  one 
Jovial  his  mate  befpoke :  O  friend,  obferve 
How  gay  with  all  th'  accoutrements  of  war 
•The  Britons  come,  with  gold  well  fraught,  they 

come 

Thus  far  our  prey,  and  tempt  us  to  fun  due 
Their  recreant  force  ;  how  will  their  bodies  ftript 
Enrich  the  viclors,  while  the  vultures  fate 
Their  maws  \vith  full  repaft  ! — Another,  warra'd 
With  high  ambition,  and  conceit  of  prowefs 
Inherent,  arrogantly  thus  prefum'd  : 
What  if  this  hvcrd,  full  often  drench'd  in  blood 
Of  bafe  antagoniiis,  with  griding  edge 
.Should  now  cleave  Ihccr the  execrable  head 
Of  Churchill,  met  in  arms !  or  if  this  hand, 


Soon  ae  his  army  difarray'd  'gins  fwerve, 
Should  ftay  him  flying,  with  retentive  gripe, 
Confounded  and  appal'd  !  no  trivial  price 
Should  fet  him  free,  nor  fmall  fhould  be  my  praife 
To  lead  him  lhackled,  and  cxpou'd  to  fcorn 
Of  gathering  crowds,  the  Briton's  b<»afted  chief. 

Thus  they,  in  fportive  mood,  their  empty  taunts 
And  menaces  expreft;  nor  could  their  prince 
In  arms,  vain  Tallard,  from  opprobrious  fpeech 
Refrain  :  Why  halt  ye  thus,  ye  Britons  ?  Why 
Decline  the  war  ?  Shall  a  morafs  forbid 
Your  cafy  march  ?  Advance ;  we'll  bridge  a  way 
Safe  of  acccfs.     Imprudent,  thus  t'  invite 
A  furious  lion  to  his  folds!  That  boaft 
He  ill  abides:  captiv'd,  in  other  plight 
He  foon  rcvifits  Britany,  that  once 
Refylendent  came,  with  ftretcht  retinue  girt, 
And  pompous  pageantiy ;  O  haplefs  fare, 
If  any  arm,  but  Churchill's,  had  prevail'd  ! 

No  need  fuch  boafts,  or  exprobrations  falfe 
Of  cowardice;  the  military  mound 
The  Bptifh  files  tranfcend,  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes,  that  fondly  brav'd  their  fate 
And  ROW  on  either  fide  the  trumpets  blew, 
Signal  of  onfet,  refolutton  firm 
Inspiring,  and  pernicious  love  of  war. 
The  adverfe  fronts  in  rueful  conflict  meet. 
Collecting  all  their  might ;  for  on  th*  even-. 
Decifive  of  this  bloody  day  depends 
The  fate  of  kingdoms :  with  lefs  vehemence 
The  g.'eat  competitors  for  Rome  engag'd, 
Csefar,  and  Ponipey,  on  Pharfalian  plain*, 
Where  ftern  Bellona,  with  one  final  ftrokc, 
Adjudg'd  the  empire  of  this  globe  to  one. 
Here  the  Bavarian  duke  his  brigades  leads, 
Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold, 
Bold  champion  !  brandifliing  his  Noric  blade. 
Beft  temper'd  fteel,  fucccfs>lefs  prov'd  in  field  ! 
Next  Tallard,  with  his  Celtic  infantry 
Prefumptuous  comes;  here  Church  ill,  not  fo  prompt 
To  vaunt  as  fight,  his  hardy  cohorts  joins 
With  Eugene's  German  force.     Now  from  each 
The  brazen  inflruments  of  death  difcharge 
Horrific  flames,  and  turbid  dreaming  cloud» 
Of  fmoke  fulphureous ;  iutermixt  with  thefe 
Large  globous  irons  fly,  of  dreadful  hif#, 
Singeing  the  air,  and  from  long  diftance  bring 
Surprifing  {laughter ;  on  each  fide  they  fly 
By  chains  connext,  and  with  dcftru&ive  fweep 
Behead  whole  troops  at  once;  the  hairy  fcalps 
Are  whirl'd  aloof  while  numerous  trunks  beftrew 
Th' enfanguin'd  field  :  with  latent  mifchief  flor'd 
Showers  of  granadoes  rain,  by  fudden  burft 
Difploding  murderous  bowels,  fragments  of  (reel, 
And  ftones,  and  glafs,  and  nitrous  grain  aduft; 
A  thoufand  ways  at  once  the  fliiver'd  orbs 
Fly  diverfe,  working  torment,  and  foul  rout 
With  deadly  bruifc,  and  gaftu-s  furrow'd  deep. 
Of  pain  impatient,  the  high-prancing  fteeds 
Difdain  the  curb,  and,  flinging  to  and  fro, 
Spurn  their  difmounted  riders ;  they  expire 
Indignant,  by  unhoftile  wounds  dcftroy'd. 

Thus  through  each  army  death  in  various  fiiapes 
Prevail'd ;  here  mangled  limbs,  here  braiu»  and 
gore 
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Lie  clotted;  lifelcfs  fome  :  with  anguifh  thefc 
Gnafhing,  und  loud  laments  invoking  aid, 
Unpity'd,  and  unheard  ;  the  louder  din 
Of  guns,  and  trumpets'  clang,  and  folemn  found 
Of  drums,  o'ercame  their  groans.     In  equal  fcale 
Long  hung  the  fight ;  few  marks  of  fear  were 

feen, 

None  of  retreat.     As  when  two  adverfe  winds, 
Sublim'd  from  dewy  vapours,  in  mid-fky 
Engage  with  horrid  fhock,  the  ruffled  brine 
Roars  ftormy,  they  together  dafh  the  clouds, 
Levying  their  equal  force  with  utmoft  rage  ; 
Long  undecided  lafts  the  airy  ftrife : 
So  they  incens'd;  till  Churchill,  viewing  where 
The  violence  of  Tallard  moft  preyail'd, 
Came  to  oppofe  his  flaughtering  arm  ;  with  fpeed 
Precipitant  he  rode,  urging  his  way 
O'er  hills  of  gafping  heroes,  and  fall'n  deeds 
Rolling  in  death  :  definition,  grim  with  blood, 
Attends  his  furious  courfe.     Him  thus  enrag'd, 
Defcrying  from  afar,  fome  engineer, 
Dextrous  to  guide  th'  unerring  charge,  defign'd 
By  one  nice  fhot  to  terminate  the  war. 
With  aim  direct  the  levell'd  bullet  flew, 
But  mifs'd  her  fcope  (for  Deftiny  withftood 
Th'  approaching  wound)    and  guiltlefs  plough'd 

her  way 

Beneath  his  courfer  ;  round  his  facred  head 
The  glowing  balls  play  innocent,  while  he 
With  dire  impetuous  fway  deals  fatal  blows 
Amongft  the  fcatter'd  Gauls.     But  O  !  beware, 
Great  warrior  !  nor,  too  prodigal  of  life, 
Expofe  the  Britifh  fafety :  hath  not  Jove 
Already  warn'd  thee  to  withdraw  ?  Referve 
Thyfelf  for  other  palms.     Ev'n  now  thy  aid 
Eugene,  with  regiments  unequal  preft, 
Awaits ;  this  day  of  all  his  honours  gain'd. 
Defpoils  hina,  if  thy  fuccour  opportune 
Defends  not  the  fad  hour :  permit  not  thou 
So  brave  a  leader  with  the  vulgar  herd 
To  bite  the  ground  unnotted. — Swift,  and  fierce 
As  vvintery  ftorm,  he  flies,  to  reinforce 
The  yielding  wing ;  in  Gallic  blood  again 
He  dews  his  reeking  fword,  and  ftrews  the  ground 
With  headlefs  ranks  (fo  t\ jax  interpos'd 
His  fevenfold  fhield,  and  fcreen'd  Laertes'  fon, 
For  valour  much,  and  warlike  wiles,  renown'd, 
When  the  infulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  fore 
With  tilted  Ipears)  :  unmanly  dread  invades 
The  French  aflony'd;  flrait  their  ufelefs  arms 
They  quit,  and  in  ignoble  flight  confide, 
Unleemly  yelling;  diftant  hills  return 
The  hid«ou«  noile.     What  can  they  do  ?  or  how 
Withstand  his  wide-deftroying  fword  ?  or  where 
Find  flicker,  thus  repuls'd  ?  Behind,  with  wrath 
Refiftlofs,  th1  eager  Englifh  champions  prefs, 
Chailifing  tardy  flight ;  before  them  rolls 
His  current  fwift,  the  Danube  vaft  and  deep, 
Supreme  of  rivers  !  to  the  frightful  brink, 
Urg'd  by  compulfive  arms,  loon  as  they  reach t, 
New  horror  chill'd  their  veins :  devote  they  law 
Themfelves  to  wretched  doom  ;  with  efforts  vain, 
JEncourag'd  by  defpair,  or  obltinate 
To  fall  like  men  iu  arms,  fome  dare  renew 
jFecble  engagement,  meeting  glorious  fate 


On  the  firm  land  ;  the  reft,  difcomfited, 
And  puflit  by  Marlborough's  avengeful  hand, 
Leap  plunging  in  the  wide-extended  flood. 
Bands  numerous  as  the  Memphian  foldiery 
That  fwell'd  the  Erythrxan  wave,  when  wali'd 
The  unfroze  waters  marvellouily  itood, 
Obfervant  of  the  great  command.     Upborne 
By  frothy  billows  thoufands  fl  -at  the  Itrcam 
In  cumbrous  mail,  wi'h  love  of  farther  Ihore ; 
Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  fed'lous  ftrivt 
To  cut  th'  outrageous  fluent  :  in  this  diftrefs, 
Ev'n  in  the  iight  of  death,  fome  tokens  {hew 
Of  fearlefs  friendship,  ancl  their  finking  mates 
Suftain  :  vain  love,  though  laudable  !  abforb'd 
By  a  fierce  eddy,  they  together  found 
The  vaft  profundity  ;  rheir  horfes  paw 
The  fwelliug  furge  with  fruitlefs  toil :  furcharg'd, 
And  in  his  courfe  obftructed  by  large  fpoil, 
The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attacks 
The  lingering  remnant  with  unufual  tide  ; 
Then  rolling  back,  in  his  capacious  lap 
Ingulfs  their  whole  militia,  quick  immers'd. 
So  when  fome  fweltcrir.g  travellers  retire 
To  leafy  fhades,  near  the  cool  funlefs  verge 
Of  Paraba,  Brazilian  dream  ;  her  tail 
Of  vaft  exfcnfian  from  her  watery  den, 
A  grifly  Hydra  fuddcnly  flioots  forth, 
Infidious,  and  with  curl'd  envenom'd  traia 
Embracing  horridly,  at  once  the  crew 
Into  the  river  whirls :  th'  unweeting  prey 
Emwifted  roars,  th'  affrighted  flood  rebounds. 

Nor  did  the  Britifh  fquadrms  now  lurcealc 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhelm'd ;  full  many  felt 
fn'the  moift  element  a  fcorching  death, 
Pierc'd  finking;  fhrouded  in  a  dufky  cloud 
The  current  flows,  with  livid  miflive  flames 
Boiling,  as  once  Pergamean  Xanthus  boil'd, 
Inflam'd  by  Vulcan,  when  the  fv.ift-footed  ion 
Of  Peleus  to  his  baleful  banks  purlued 
The  flraggling  Trojans  :   nor  lefs  eager  drove 
Victorious  Churchill  his  defponding  foes 
Into  the  deep  immenfe,  that  many  a  league 
Impurpled  ran,  with  gufhing  gore  diftained. 

Thus  the  experienc'd  valour  of  one  man, 
Mighty  in  conflict,  refcued  harrafs'd  powers 
From  ruin  impendent,  and  th'  afflicted  thrane 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o'er  the  world, 
Suftain'd.    .With  prudent  ftay  he  long  defer'd 
The  rough  contention,  nor  would  deign  to  rout     I 
An  hoft  difparted  ;  when  in  union  firm 
tmbody'd  they  advanced,  collecting  all 
Their  ftrength,  and  xvorthy  feemed  to  be  fubdued:.' 
He  the  proud  boafters  font,  wi:h  ftern  aflault, 
Down  to  the  realms  of  Night.     The  Batifli  fouls,  j 
(A  lamentable  race  !)  that  ceas'd  to  breathe, 
On  Landen  plains,  this  heavenly  gladfome  air, 
Exult  to  fee  the  crowding  ghofts  defceud 
LJunumber'd  ;  well  aveng'd,  they  quit  the  car 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  th'  oblivious  lake. 
Not  fo  the  new  inhabitants:  they  roam 
Erroneous,  and  difconfolate  ;  themfelves 
Accufing,  and  their  chiefs,  improviJcnt 
Of  military  chance;  when  lo  !  they  fee, 
Through  the  dun  mill,  in  blooming  beauty  fr 
Two  Jovely  youths,  that  amicably  walked 
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O'er  verdant  meads,  and  pleas'd,  perhaps,  revolv'd 
Anna's  late  conquers;   *  one,  to  empire  born, 
Egregious  Prince,  whofe  manly  childhood  diew'd 
HR  mingled  parents,  and  portended  joy 
Unfpeakable;  f  thou.  his  affbciate  dear 
Once  in  this  world,  nor  now  by  fate  disjoin'd, 
Had  thy  presiding  ftar  propitious  (hone, 
Should'ft  Churchill  be !  but  Heaven  levere  cut 

diort  [boaft 

Their  fpringing  years,  nor  would  this  ifle  diould 
Gifts  fo  important !  them  the  Gallic  ihades 
Surveying,  read  in  either  radiant  look 
Marks  of  exceffive  dignity  and  grace, 
Delighted  ;  till,  in  one,  their  curious  eye 
Difcerns  their  great  fubduer's  awful  mien, 
And  correfponding  features  fear ;  to  them 
Confufion  !  ftrait  the  airy  phantoms  fleet, 
With  headlong  hafte,  and  dread  a  new  pnrfuit. 
The  image  pleas'd  with  joy  paternal  fmiles. 

Enough,  O  Mufe  :  the  fadly-pleafing  theme 
Leave,  with  thefe  dark  abodes,  and  re-afcend 
To  breathe  the  upper  air,  where  triumphs  wait 
The  conqueror,  and  fav'd  nations'  joint  acclaim. 
Hark  !  how  the  cannon,  inoffenfive  now, 
Gives  figns  of  gratulation  ;  ftruggling  crowds 
From  every  city  flow ;  with  ardent  gaze 
Fixt,  they  behold  the  Britifh  Guide,  of  fight 
Infatiate;  whilft  his  great  redeeming  hand 
Each  prince  affe&s  to  touch  refpedtful.     See 
How  Pruflia's  King  tranfported  entertains 
His  mighty  gueft  !  to  him  the  royal  pledge, 
Hope  of  his  realm,  commits  (with  better  fate, 
Than  to  the  Trojan  Chief  Evander  gave 
Unhappy  Pallas)  and  entreats  to  fhew 
The  fkill  and  rudiments  auftere  of  war. 
See,  with  what  joy,  him  Leopold  declares 
His  great  Deliverer  ;  and  courts  t'  accept 
Of  titles,  with  fuperior  modefty 
Better  refus'd  !  Meanwhile  the  haughty  King 
Far  humbler  thoughts  now  learns  :  defpair,  and 

fear, 

Now  fail  he  feels ;  his  laurels  all  at  once 
Torn  from  his  aged  head  in  life's  extreme^ 
Diftract  his  foul!  nor  can  great  Boileau's  harp 
Of  various  founding  wire,  bed  taught  to  calm 
Whatever  paflion,  and  exalt  the  foul 
With  highed  ftrains,  his  languid  fpirits  cheer : 
Rafc-e,  diame,  and  grief,  alternate  in  his  breaft. 
But  who  can  tell  what  pangs,  what  fharp  re- 

morfe, 

Torment  the  Boian  prince  I  from  native  foil 
Exil'd  by  Fate,  torn  from  the  dear  embrace 
Of  weeping  conlort,  and  depriv'd  the  fight 
Of  his  young  guiklefs  progeny,  he  feeks 
Inglorious  fhelter,  in  an  alien  land  ; 
Deplorable  !  but  that  this  mind  averfe 
To  right,  and  infincere,  would  violate 
His  plighted  faith  :  why  did  he  not  accept 
Friendly  compofure  offer'd  ?  or  well  weigh 
With  whom  he  mufl  contend  ?  encountering  fierce 
The  S.'lymean  Suitaq,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravtly  fmear'd 
With  Painim  blood  cffus'd;  nor  did  the  Caul 
Not  find  him  once  a  baleful  foe.:  but  when, 
*  Duke  of  Glouceller.       f  Mirqu'sof  Blandford. 
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Of  counfel  rafh,  new  meafures  he  pnrfues, 

Unhappy  Prince!   (no  more  a  Prince)  he  foe* 

Too  late  his  error,  forc'd  t'  implore  relief 

Of  him,  he  once  defy'd.     O  deftitute 

Of  hope,  unpity'd !  thou  fhould'ft  firft  have  thought 

Of  perfevering  ftedfalt ;  now  upbraid 

Thy  own  inconllant,  ill-afpiring  heart. 

Lo  \  how  the  Noric  plains,  through  thy  default 

Rife  hilly,  with  large  piles  of  flaughter'd  kniohts, 

Bed  men,  that  warr'd  dill  firmly  for  thefr  prince 

Though  faithlefs,  and  unfhaken  duty  fhew'd; 

Worthy  of  better  end.     Where  cities  ftood, 

Well  fenc'd  and  numerous,  defolation  reigns, 

And  emptinefs,  difmay'd,  unfed,  unhous'd  ; 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  ftrole  abound 

The  defert  wide ;  with  oft  retorted  eye 

They  view  the  gaping  walls,  and  poor  remains 

Of  manfions,  once  their   own  (now   loathfonie 

haunts 

Of  birds  obfcene),  bewailing  loud  the  lofs 
Of  fpoufe,  or  fire,  or  fon,  ere  manly  prime, 
Slain  in  fad  conflict,  and  complain  of  fate 
As  partial,  and  too  rigorous ;  nor  find 
Where  to  retire  themfeives,  or  where  appeafc 
Th'  afflictive  keen  defire  of  food,  expos'd 
To  winds,  and  ftorms,  and  jaws  of  favagc  beads. 

Thrice  happy  Albion  !  from  the  world  disjoin'd 
By  Heaven  propitious,  blifsful  feat  of  peace ! 
Learn  from  thy  neighbours  miferies  to  prize 
Thy  welfare;  crown'd  with  Nature's  choiccft  gift. 
Remote  them  hear'd  the  dire  eft'edt  of  war, 
Depopulation,  void  alone  of  fear 
And  peril,  whilft  the  difmal  fymphony 
Of  drums  and  clarions,  other  realms  annoys. 
Th'  Iberian  fceptre  undecided,  here 
Engages  mighty  hods  in  wadef  ul  drife  : 
From  different   climes  the  flower  of  yoath  dc-» 

fcends, 

Down  to  the  Lufitanian  vales,  refolv'd 
With  utmoft  hazard  to  enthrone  their  prince, 
Gallic  or  Auftrian ;  h/ivoc  dire  enfues, 
And  wild  uproar  :  the  natives  dubious  whom 
They  mud  obey,  in  confternation  wait, 
Till  rigid  conqueft  will  pronounce  their  liege. 
Nor  is  the  brazen  voice  of  war  unheard 
On  the  mild  Latian  fhore  :  what  fighs  and  tear> 
Hath  Eugene  caus'd !  how  many  widows  curie 
His  cleaving  faulcheon  !  fertile  foil  in  vain  ! 
What  do  thy  paftures,  or  thy  vines  avail, 
Befl  boon  of  Heaven !  or  huge  Taburnus,  cloth'4 
With  olives,  when  the  cruel  battle  mows 
The  planters,  with  their  harveft  immature  ? 
See,  with  what  outrage  from  the  frody  north. 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wingt 
In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  dream 
Sends  oppofite,  in  fliaggy  armour  clad, 
Her  borderers  ;  on  mutual  daughter  bent, 
They  rend  their  countries.     How  is  Poland  vcxt 
With  civil  broils,  while  two  eleded  kings 
Contend  for  fway  ?  unhappy  nation,  left 
Thus  free  of  choice  !  The  Englifh,  undiflurb'd 
With  fuch  fad  privilege,  fubrnifs  obey 
Whom  Heaven  ofdaius  luprcmc,  with  reverence 

due, 
Not  thrajdom,  in  fit  liberty  fecurc : 
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From  fcepter'd  kings,  in  long  defcent  deriv'd, 
Thou,  Anna,  ruled    prudent  to  promote 
Thy  people's  cafe  at  home,  nor  ftudious  lofs 
Of  Europe's  good ;  to  thee,  of  kingly  right, 
Sole  arbitrefs,  declining  thrones,  and  powers 
Sue  for  relief;  thou  bid'ft  thy  Churchill  go, 
Succour  the  injur'd  realms,  defeat  the  hopes 
Of  haughty  Louis,  unconfin'd  ;  he  goes 
Obfequious,  and  the  dread  command  fulfils, 
In  one  great  day.     Again  thou  giv'ft  in  charge 
To  Rooke,  that  he  fhould  let  that  monarch  know, 
The  empire  of  the  ocean  wide  diffus'd 
Is  thine;  behold!  with  winged  fpeed  he  rides 
Undaunted  o'er  the  labouring  main  t'  affert 
Thy  liquid  kingdoms;  at  his  near  approach 
The  Gallic  navies  impotent  to  bear 
His  volly'd  thunder,  torn,  diffever'd,  feud, 
And  blefs  the  friendly  interpofing  night. 

Hail,  mighty  Queen  !  referv'd  by  Fate  to  grace 
The  new-born  age  :  what  hopes  may  we  conceive 
Of  future  years,  when  to  thy  early  reign 
Neptune  fubmits  his  trident,  and  thy  arms 
Already  have  prcvail'd  to  th  utmoft  bound 
Hefperian,  Calpe,  by  Alcides  fixt, 
Mountain  fublime,  that  cafts  a  fhade  of  length 
Immeafurable,  and  rules  the  inland  waves ! 
Let  others,  with  infatiate  thirft  of  rule, 
Invade  their  neighbours  lands,  neglect  the  ties 
Of  leagues  and  oaths  ;  this  thy  peculiar  praife 
Be  ftill,  to  ftudy  right,  and  quell  the  force 
Of  kings  perfidious ;  let  them  learn  from  thee 
That  neither  ftrength,  nor  policy  refin'd, . 
Shall  with  fuccefs  be  crown'd,  where  juftice  fails. 
Thou,  with  thy  own  content,  not  for  thyfelf, 
Subdueft  regions,  generous  to  raife 
The  fuppliant  knee,  and  curb  the  rebel  neck. 
The  German  boafts  thy  conquefts,  and  enjoys 
The  great  advantage ;  nought  to  thee  redounds 
But  fatisfa&ion  from  thy  confcious  mind. 

Aufpicious  Queen  !  fince  in  thy  Realms,  fecure 
Of  peace  thou  reign'ft,  and  victory  attends 
Thy  diftant  enfigns,  with  compaflion  view 
Europe  embroil'd;  ftill  thou  (for  thou  alone 
Sufficient  art)  the  jarring  kingdoms  ire, 
Reciprocally  ruinous ;  fay  who 
Shall  wield  th'  Hefperian,  who  the  Poliih  fword, 
By  thy  decree  ?  the  trembling  lands  fhall  hear 
Thy  voice,  obedient,  left  thy  fcourge  fhould  bruife 
Their  ftubborn  necks,  and  Churchill,  in  his  wrath, 
Make  them  remember  Blenheim  with  regret. 

Thus  fhall  the  nations,  aw'd  to  peace,  extol 
Thy  power,  and  juftice  :  Jealoufies  and  Fears, 
And  Hate  infernal  banifh'd,  fhall  retire 
To  Mau/ itania,  or  the  Baftrian  coafts, 
On  Tartary,  engendering  difcords  fell 
Amongft  the  enemies  of  truth ;  while  arts 
Pacific,  and  inviolable  love, 
Flourilh  in  Europe.     Hail,  Saturnian  days 
Returning  !  in  perpetual  tenor  run 
Delectable,  and  fhcd  your  influence  fweet 
Ou  virtuous  Anna's  head  :  ye  happy  days, 
By  her  reftor'd,  her  juft  defigns  complete, 
And,  mildly  on  her  fhining,  blefs  the  world  ! 

Thus,  from  the  noify  world  exempt,  with  cafe 
And  plenty  bleft,  amid  (he  mazy  groves, 


(Sweet  folitude !)  where  warbling  birds  provoke 

The  filent  Mule,  delicious  rural  feat 

Of  St.  John,  Englifli  Memmius,  I  prefum'd 

To  fing  Britannic  trophies,  inexpert 

Of  war,  with  mean  attempt ;  while  he  intent 

(So  Anna's  will  ordains)  to  expedite 

His  military  charge  *,  no  leifure  finds 

To  firing  his  charming  flicll :  but  when  return'd 

Confummate  Peace  fhall  rear  her  cheerful  head  ; 

Then  fhall  his  Churchill,  in  fublimer  verfe, 

For  ever  triumph ;  lateft  times  (hall  learn 

From  fuch  a  Chief  to  fight,  and  Bard  to  fiog, 


ODE 

AD  HENRICUM   ST.  JOHN,  ARMIG.    i;o6. 

O  QJJI  recifae  finibus  Indicis 
Benignus  herbae,  das  mihi  divitem 

Haurire  fuccum,  et  fauveolentes 

Saepe  tubis  iterare  fumos ; 

Qui  folus  acri  refpicis  afperum 
Siti  palatum,  proluis  et  mero, 

Dulcem  elaborant  cui  faporem 

Hefperii  prctiumque,  foles : 

Ecquid  reponam  muneris  omnium 
Exors  bonorum  ?  prome  reconditum, 
Pimplza,  carmen,  defidefque 
Ad  numeros,  age,  tende  chordas. 

Ferri  fecunda  mens  avet  impetut 
Qua  cygniformes  per  liquidum  aethera, 

Te,  diva,  vim  prsebente,  vates 

Explicuit  veu u fin us  alas : 

Solers  modorum,  feu  puerum  trucem, 
Cum  matre  flavi,  feu  caneret  rofas 
Et  vina,  cyrrhzies  Hetrufcum 
Rite  beans  equitem  fub  antris. 

At  non  Lyaei  vis  generofior 
Affluxit  illi ;  faepe  licet  cadum 

Jactet  Falernum,  faepe  Chi'at 

Munera,  Ixtitiamque  tcftx. 

Patronus  illi  non  fuit  artium 

Celebriorum  ;  fed  nee  amantior 

Nee  charws  a-que.     O  !  quae  medullas 
Flamma  fubit,  racitofque  fenfus ! 

Pertentat,  ut  teque  et  tua  munera 

Gratus  recorder,  mercurialium 

Princeps  virorum  !  et  ipfe  Mufas 
Cultor,  et  ufque  colende  Muds  1 

Sed  me  minantem  grandia  deficit 

Receptus  zegre  fpiritus,  ilia 

Dum  pulfat  ima,  ac  inquietum 
Taffius  agens  fine  more  pedus. 

*  He  was  then  Secretary  of  War. 
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Alls  petit  o  quaffat  anhelitu  ; 

Funefta  plane,  ni  mihi  balfamum 
Diftillet  in  v^nas,  tuneque 
Lenis  opem  ferat  hauilus  uvx. 

Hanc  fumo,  parcis  et  tihi  poctilis 
JLibo  falutem  ;  quin  precor,  optima 
Ut  ufque  conjux  fofpitetur, 
Perpetuo  recreans  amore. 

Tc  confulentem  militias  fuper 
Rebus  togatum.     Made  !  tori  decus, 
Formofa  cui  Francifca  ceflit, 
Crine  pkccns,  niveoque  colio  1 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
O  !  O  !  labellis  cui  Venus  iniidet ! 
Tu  forte  felix  :  me  Maria 
Macerat  (ah  miferum  !)  videndo 

Maria,  qiue  me  fidereo  tuens 
Obliqua  voltu  per  medium  jecnr 
Trajecir,  afque  excuflit  omnes 
Protiuus  ex  animo  puellas. 

Hanc  ulla  mentis  fpe  mihi  miitus 
tJtcunque  decit,  no&e,  die  vigil 

Sufpiro;  nee  jam  vina  fomnos 
Ncc  revocant,  tua  dona,  fumi. 


AN  ODE 

TO   HENRV  ST.  JOHN,  ESQ.  1 706  *. 

0  THOU,  from  India's  fruitful  foil, 

That  doft  that  fovereign  herb  f  prepare, 
In  whofe  rich  fumes  I  lofe  the  toil 

Of  life,  and  every  anxious  care  : 
While  from  the  fragrant  lighted  bowl 

1  fuck  new  life  into  my  foul. 

Thou,  only  thou  !  art  kind  to  view 
The  parching  flames  that  I  fuftain  ; 

Which  with  cool  draughts  thy  cafes  fubdue, 
And  wafh  away  the  thinly  pain 

With  wines,  whole  (Irength  and  tafte  we  prize, 

From  Latian  funs  and  nearer  fkies. 

O  !  fay,  to  blefs  thy  pious  love, 

What  vows,  what  offerings,  fhall  I  bring  ? 
Since  I  can  fpare,  and  thou  approve 

No  other  gift,  O  hear  me  ling ! 
In  numbers  Phoebus  does  infpire, 
Who  firings  for  thee  the  charming  lyre. 

Aloft,  above  the  liqnid  ficy, 

I  ftretch  my  wing,  and  fain  would  go 
Where  Rome's  fweet  fwain  did  whilom  fly; 

And  foaring,  kft  the  clouds  below  ; 

.  *  This  piece  was  tnnfl.ited  by  the  Reverend  Thoiius 
Kswco  nb,  M.  A,  oi  Corpus  Chrilti  Collcgs,  Oxbn. 
•[•  Tohncro, 
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The  Mufc  invol-ing  to  endue 

With  ftrength  his  pinions,  as  he  flew. 

Whether  he  fmgs  great  Beauty's  praife, 
Love's  gentle  pain,  or  tender  woes  ; 

Or  choofe,  the  fubjeft  of  his  lays, 

The  blufliing  grape,  or  blooming  rofe 

Or  near  cool  Cyrrha's  rocky  fprings 

Maecenas  liflens  while  h 
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Yet  he  no  nobler  draught  could  boaft, 
His  Mufe  or  miiilc  to  infpire, 

Though  all  Falermun's  purple  coaft 
Flow'd  in  each  glafa,  to  lend  him  fire; 

And  on  his  fable*,  us'd  to  fmile 

The  vintage  of  rich  Ohio's  ifle. 

Maecenas  delgn'd  to  hear  his  fongs, 
His  Mufe  extoll'd,  his  voice  approvM  : 

To  thee  a  fairer  fame  belongs, 

At  once  more  pleafmg,  more  belov'd! 

Oh  !  teach  my  heart  to  bound  its  llarne, 

As  I  record  thy  love  and  fame. 

Teach  me  the  pafllon  to  retrain, 
As  I  my  grateful  homage  bring  ; 

And  laft  in  Phoebus'  humble  train, 
The  firft  and  brightefl  genius  (ing  ; 

The  Mufes  favourite  pleas'd  to  live, 

Paying  them  back  the  fame  they  give. 

But  oh  !  as  greatly  I  afpire 

To  tell  my  love,  to  (peak  thy  praife, 
Boafting  no  more  its  fprightly  fire, 

My  bofom  heaves,  my  voice  decayt  ; 
With  pain  I  touch  the  mournful  ftriog, 
And  pant  and  languid:  as  I  fing. 

Faint  Nature  now  demand*  that  breath, 
That  feebly  firive*  thy  worth  to  fing  ! 

And  would  be  hufh'd,  and  loft  in  death, 
Did  not  thy  care  kind  fuccours  bring  ! 

Thy  pitying  ca(ks  my  foul  fuftain, 

And  call  new  life  in  every  vein, 

The  fobcr  glafs  I  now  behold, 

Thy  health,  with  fair  Francifca's  join, 
Wifhing  her  cheeks  may  long  unfold 

Such  beauties,  and  be  ever  thine; 
No  chance  the  tender  jc>y  remove, 
While  fhc  can  plcafc,  and  thou  canft  love, 

Thus  while  by  you  the  Britifh  arms 
Triumphs  and  diitarit  fame  purfue; 

The  yielding  Fair  refi^ns  her  charms, 
And  gives  you  leave  to  conquer  too; 

Her  fnowy  neck,  her  bread,  her  eyes, 

And  all  the  cymph  becomes  your  prize- 

What  comely  grace,  what  beauty  f-niles  ' 
Upon  her  lips  what  (wcetnefs  dv.  . 

No    Love  himfelf  ft»oft  beguiles, 
Nor  Venus  felf  fo  much  etccls. 

Wh:;t  different  futes  our  pa'fllons  (:urr 

WiiiJc  you  enjoy,  and  I  defpair  ! 
M  rt 
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*  Maria's  form  as  I  furvey, 

Her  fmiles  a  thoufand  wounds  impart ; 
P.ach  feature  deals  my  foul  away, 

Each  glance  deprives  me  ef  my  heart ! 
And  chacing  thence  each  other  Fair, 
Leaves  her  own  image  only  there. 


Although  my  anxious  bread  defparr, 
And  fighing,  hopes  no  kind  return 

Yet,  for  the  lov'd  reltntlefs  Fair, 
By  night  I  wake,  by  day  I  burn  ! 

Nor  can  thy  gifts,  foft  Sleep,  fupply, 

Or  footh  my  pains,  or  clofe  my  eye. 


CIDER. 


A  POEM,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


"  • Honos  erit  huic  quoque  Porno?"     VIRG. 


BOOK      I. 


WHAT  foil  the  apple  loves,  what  care  is  drie 
To  orchats,  timelieft  when  to  prefs  the  fruits, 
Thy  gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verfe 
Adventurous  I  prefume  to  fing  ;  of  verfe 
Nor  fkill'd,  nor  ftudious  :  but  my  native  foil 
Invites  me,  and  the  theme  as  yet  unfurrg. 

Yc  Ariconian  knight?,  and  faired  dames, 
To  whom  propitious  Heaven  thefe  bleflings  grants, 
Attend  my  lays,  nor  hence  difdaiu  to  learn, 
How  Nature's  gifts  may  be  improv'd  by  art. 
And  thou,  O  Moftyn,  whofe  benevolence, 
And  candour,  oft  experienc'/j,  me  vouchfaf 'd 
To  knit  in  friendship,  growing  ftiil  wirh  years, 
Accept  this  pledge  cf  gratitude  and  love. 
May  it  a  lading  monument  remain 
Of  dear  refpeft  ;  that,  when  this  body  frail 
Is  mouldcr'd  into  duft,  and  I  become 
As  I  had  never  been,  late  times  may  know 
I  once  was  blefs'd  in  fuch  a  matchlefs  friend ! 

Whoe'er  cxpeels  his  labouring  trees  fhouldbend 
"With  fruiugv,  and  a  kindly  harveft  yield, 
Be  this  his  lirit  concern,  to  find  a  tra& 
Impervious  to  the  winds,  begirt  with  hills 
Tfyat  intercept  the  Hyperborean  blafts 
Tempefttfous,  and  cold  liurua'  nipping  force, 
Noxious  to  feeble  buds :  but  to  the  weft 
J,et  him  free  entrance  grant,  let  Zephyrs  bland 
Adminifter  their  tepid  genial  airs; 
Nought   fear   he   from   the   weft,   tvhofe   gentle 

warmth 

Difclofes  well  ihe  earth's  all-teeming  womb, 
Invigorating  tender  feeds;  whofe  breath 
Nur.uies  the  Grunge,  and  the  Citron  groves, 

*  M-fs  Mary  KVer«,<!aupfcer  0nK1»tr  Principal  of  Bra- 
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Hefperian  fruits,  and  wafts  their  odors  fweet 
Wide  through  the  air,  and  didant  fhores  perfumes. 
Nor  only  do  the  hills  exclude  the  winds  : 
But  when  the   blackening   clouds   in   fprinkling 

fhowers 

Diftil,  from  the  high  fummits  down  the  rain 
Runs  trickling  ;  with  the  fertile  moifture  cheer'd, 
The  orchats  Imile  ;  joyous  the  farmers  fee 
Their  thriving  plants,  and  blefs  the  heavenly  dew. 

Next  let  the  planter,  with  difcretion  meet, 
The  force  and  genius  of  each  foil  explore  ; 
To  what  adapted,  what  it  fhuns  averfe  : 
Without  this  neceflary  care,  in  vain   :il  wat 
He  hopes  an  apple  vintage,  and  invokes 
Pomona's  aid  irr  vain.     The  miry  fields,     •^ttjc>:' 
Rejoicing  in  rich  mold,  mod  ample  fruit 
Of  beauteous  form  produce  ;  pleafing  to  fight, 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat. 
So  Nature  has  decreed  :  ib  oft  we  fee 
Men  pafling  fair,  in  outward  lineaments 
Elaborate  ;  lefs,  inwardly,  exa&. 
Nor  from  the  fable  ground  exped  fuccefs, 
Nor  from  cretaceous,  dubborn  and  jejune  ; 
The  Mud,  of  palHd  hue,  declares  the  foil 
Devoid  of  ipirit ;  wretched  he,  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyifii  liquors ;  oft  with  colic  pangs, 
With  pungent  coiic  pangs  didrefs'd  he'll  roar, 
And  tofs,  and  turn,  and  curfe  th'  unwholefome 

draught. 

But,  farmer,  look  vrhere  full-ear'd  (heaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth  ;  that  foil  fele& 
For  apples;  thence  thy  indudry  fhall  gain 
Tenfold  reward  ;  thy  garner.*,  thence  with  dore 
Surcharg'd,  mail  burd:  thy  prds  with  pured  juice 
Shall  flow,  which,  in  revolving  years,  may  try 
Tl.y  feeble  feet,  and  bind  thy  faltering  tongue. 
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is  the  Kehtchur^rh,  fuc'h  D^ritzcynn  ground, 
thine,  O  learned  Brome,  and  Capel  iutli. 
Willifian  Burlton,  much-lnv'd  Geers  his  Marfli, 
And  Sutton-acres,  drehch'd  witij  regal  blood 
Of  Ethelbert,  when  fo  th'  unhaliow'd  1'eail 
Of  Mercian  OfFa  he  invited  came, 
To  treat  of  fpoufals  :   lorg  cuhnuhial  joys 
He  promis'd  to  hi.mlelf,  allur'd  by  fair 
Elfnda's  beauty;  but  delude;!  dy'd 

In  height  of  hopes oh  !  hardeft  fate,  to  fall 

By  fhew  of  friemlfhip,  and  pretended  love  ! 

I  nor  advife,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
b    Of  Marcley-hill  ;  the  apple  no  where  finds 
*:'   A  kinder  mold  :    yet  'tis  unfafe  to  truft 
»•    Deceitful  ground:  who  knows  but  that,  once  more. 
This  mount  may  journey,  and,  his  prcfent  fite 
Forfaking,  to  thy  neighbour's  bounds  transfer 
The  goodly  plants,  affording  matter  ftrartge 
i    For  law  debates  *  ?  if  therefore  thdu  incline 
To  deck  this  rife  with  fruits  of  various  taftes, 
Fail  not  by  frequent  vows  t'  implore  fuccef* ; 
Thus  piteous  Heaven  may  fix  the  wandering  glebe. 

But  if  (for  Nature  doth  not  fhare  alike 
H^l-  gifts)  an  happy  foil  fhould  be  withheld ; 
>    If  a  penurious  clay  fhould  be  thy  lot, 
£    Or  r<,ugh  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough, 
Nor  to  the  cattle  kind,  with  fandy  ftoncs 
And  gravel  o'er-ab<  imding,  think  it  not 
Beneath  thy  toil ;  the  fiurdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  life  luxuriant,  and  with  toughed  root 
Pierce  the  obftructing  grit,  and  reftive  murle. 
Thus  nought  is  ufelefs  made  ;  nor  is  there  land, 
But  \vhat,  or  of  itf'eif,  or  fife  compell'd, 
»    Affords  advantage.     On  the  barren  heath 
The  fhepherd  tends  his  flock,  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  moffy  turf, 
Sufficient  ;  afrer  them  the  cackling  goole, 
f  Clofc-grazcr,  finds  wherewith  to  eafe  her  want. 
What  fhould  I. more  ?  Ev'n  on  the  cliffy  height 
Of  Penrnenrnaur,  and  that  cloud-piercing  hill, 
Plinlimmon,  from  afar  the  traveller  kens 
AftonifiVd,  how  the  goats  their  fhrubby  browZe 
Gnaw  pendent  3  nor  untrembling  canft  thou  fee, 
How  from  a  (craggy  rock,  whofe  prominence 
Half  ovcrfhades  the  ocean,  hardy  men, 
Fearlefs  of  rending  w  ind?,  and  dafhing  waves, 
Cut  famphire,  to  excite  the  fqueamifh  gull 
PI  pamper'd  'uxury.     Then,  let  thy  ground 
Nor  lie  unlabor'd  ;  if  the  richeft  flem 
Refufe.  to  thrive,  yet  who  would  doubt  to  pl?.rtt 
Somewhat,  that  may  to  human  uic  redound, 
And  penury,  the  worft  of  ills,  remove  ? 
,.  There  arc,  who,  fondly  ftudious  of  increafe, 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  iil-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fattening  muck 
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.  e    iys    ogeter,  carrying  wan  i       eep  i 

cores,  Ivedge-rowj  »nd  trees,  .and"  in  its  paflaRC  overthrew 
linnatton  Ch.ip-ple,  a  rut  turned  tv.-o  highways  near  an  hun 
dred  yards  rrom  their  former  poiitiou.  The  ground  thus 
inoml  was  about  twenty-fix  ^cres,  which  opened  itfelF, 
' 


Befmear  tlie  roots  ;  in  vain  !  the  nurfiing  grove 
.''ccim  fair  a  .vhile,  chenfh'd  with  fofler  earth: 
But  when  the  alien  compofl  is  cxhauft, 
Its  native  poverty  agair;  prevails. 

Though  tlii.  arr  fails,  defpond  not ;  little  pains, 
In  a  dt'e  hour  employ 'd;  great  profit  )  i- ;.!. 
Th'  induftrious,  when  the  fun  in  Le<«  rides, 
And  darts  his  fultrieft  beams,  portending  drough^ 
Forgets  not  at  the  foot  of  every  plant 
To  fink  a  circling  trench,  and  daily  pour 
A  juft  fupply  of  alinie'.td  ftreams, 
Exhaufied  fap  recruiting;  elfe  falfe  hopes 
He  cherifh.es,  nor  will  hi«  fruit  expeft 
Th' autumnal  feaf.jn,  but,  in  fii-rmer'a  pride, 
When  other  orchats  fmile,  abortive  fail. 

Thus  the  greaf  light  of  heaven,  tbat  in  hiscourfe 
Surveys  and  quickens  all  things,  often  proves 
NoxioOs  to  planted  fields,  and  often  men 
Perceive  his  influence  dire  ;  fwelteriu^  -hey  run 
To  grots,  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  i'cck 
Of  woven  arborets,  and  oft  the  rilh 
Still  dreaming  frcfh  revifit,  to  allay 
Third  inexringuifhable  :  but  if  the  fpring 
Preceding  fhould  be  destitute  of  raia, 
Or  blaft  feptentrional  with  brufhing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  fmoky  mifts,  and  vapours,  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals !  Titan  then  exerts 
His  heat  intenfe,  and  on  our  vitals  preys; 
Thou  maladies  of  various  kinds,  and  names 
Unknown,  malignant  fevers,  and  that  foe 
To  blooming  beauty,  which  iitiprints  the.  face 
Of  iaireft  nymph,  and  checks  our  growing  love, 
Reign  far  arid  near ;  grim  Death  in  different  fliapes 
Depopulates  the  nations  ;  thoufands  fall 
His  victims;  youths,  and  virgins,  in  their  flower, 
Reluclant  die,  and  fighing  leave  their  loves 
Unfinifh'd,  by  infectious  heaven  deftroy'd. 

Such  heats  prevail'd,  when  fair  Eliza,  laft 
Of  Winchomb  s  name  (next   thee  in   blood  and 

Worth, 

Of  faireft  Saint  John  I)  left  this  toilfome  world 
In  beauty's  prime,  at.d  faclden'd  all  the  year  : 
Nor  could  her  virtue*,  nor  repeated  vows 
Of  thoufand  lovers,  the  rtlentlcfs  hand 
Of  Death  arreft  ;  fhe  with  the  vulgar  fell, 
Only  difcinguifiYd  by  this  humble  verfe. 

But  if  it  pleafe  the  fun's  intemperate  force 
To  know,  attend  ;  whilft  I  of  ancient  fame 
The  annals  trace,  and  image  to  thy  m;nd, 
How  our  forefathers,  (lucklefs  men  !)  ingulft 
By  the  wide-yawning  earth,  to  Stygian  fliades 
Went  quick,  in  one  fad  fepulchrc  inclos'd. 
In  elder  days,  ere  yet  the  Roman  bands 
Victorious,  this  our  other  world  fubdued, 
A  fpacious  city  flood,  with  firmeft  walls 
Sure  mounded, and  with  numerous  turrets  crov»fn'd, 
Aerial  fpires,  and  citr.KK     the  f<vt 
3f  kings,  and  heroes  rcfolutc  ji 
Fam'd  Ariconium  :  tuiccntmuTd  and  free, 
J'iU  all  i'ubduing  Latian  arms  prevail'd. 
Then  alfo,  though  to  foreign  yoke  fubmlfs, 
She  undeilholirii'd  flood,  and  ev'n  till  now 
Perhaps  had  flood,  of  ancient  Britiih  arr. 
A  plcafi-g  monument,  not  Itf*  r.dmir'd 
Than  r'hat  from  Attic,  cr  Etrufcan  l 
M  m  i] 
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Arofe ;  itui  rr>k.  'Jie  hravenly  powers  averfe 
Decreed  her  final  dorm  :  for  now  the  fields 
Labour'd  with  thirft  ;  Aquarius  had  not  flicd 
His  wonted  fhower?,  and  Sinus  parch'd  with  heat 
Solftitial  the  green  herb  :  hence  *gan  relax 
The  grounds  contexture,  hence  Tartarian  dregs, 
Sulphur,  and  nitrous  fpumc,  enkindling  fierce, 
Bellow'd  within  their  darkfome  caves,  by  far 
More  difmal  than  the  loud  difploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginry,  that  ceafelefs  ftorm 
The  baftion  cf  a  well-built  city,  deem'd 
Impregnable:  th' infernal  winds,  till  now 
Clofely  irnprifcn'd,  by  Titanian  warmth 
Dilating:,  ard  with  urcluous  vapours  fed, 
DifdainM    their  narrow    cells;     and,   their   full 

firengtA 

Collecting,  frcm  beneath  the  foltd  mafs 
Upheav'd,  and  all  her  caftles  rocted  deep 
Shfook  from  their  lowed  feat ;  old  Vaga's  flream, 
Forc'c?  by  the  fuddcn  fhock,  her  wonted  track 
lforfoofc,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aflope, 
_Granklingher  banks  :  and  now  the  lowring  fky, 
And  baleful  lightning,  and  the  thunder,  voice 
Of  argry  Gods,  that  rattled  folemn,  diimay'd 
The  finking  hearts  of  men.     Where  fliould  they 

turn 

Diflrefs'd  ?  whence  feek  for  aid  ?  when  from  below 
Hell  threatens,  and  ev'n  Fate  fupreme  gives  figns 
Of  wrath  and  dsfolation  ?  vain  were  vows, 
And  plaints,  and  fuppliant  hands  to  Heaven  eredl! 
Yet  fome  to  fanes  repair'd,  and  humble  rites 
I'erform'd  to  Thor,  and  Woden,  fabled  gods, 
Who  with  their  votaries  in  one  ruin  fhar'd, 
CrufiVd,  and  o'erwhelm'd.  Others  in  frantic  mood 
Run  howling  through  the  ftreets,  their  hideous 

yells 

Rend  the  dark  welkin ;  Horror  flalks  around, 
1   "Wild-flaring,  and  his  fad  concomitant, 
Defpair,  oTabjeA  look  :  at  every  gate 
The  thronging  populace,  with  hafty  frrides 
1'fefs  furious,  and,  too  eager  of  efcape, 
Obftrudfl  the  eafy  way  ;  the  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footfteps ;  to  and  fro  they  reel 
Aftonifli'd,  as  o'ercharg'd  with  wine  ;  when  lo  ! 
The  ground  aduft  her  riven  mouth  difparts, 
lloiriblc  chafm;  profound  !  with  fwift  dclcent 
Old  Ariconium  finks,  and  all  her  tribes, 
Heroes,  and  fcratorp,  down  to  the  realms 
Of  endlefs  night.     Meanwhile  the  loofen'd  winds 
Juftiriate,  molten  rocks  and  flaming  globes 
Hi.rl'd  high  above  the  clouds;  till  all  their  force 
Confum'd,  her  ravenous  jaws  th'  earth   fatiate 

cloi  d, 

Thus  this  fair  city  fell,  of  which  the  name 
Survives  alone  ;  nor  is  there  found  a  mark, 
"Whereby  the  curious  paffenger  may  learn 
Her  ample  fit-:,  fave  coins,  and  mouldering  urns, 
A!  d  huge  unwieldy  bones,  lading  it-mains 
Of  that  gigantic  race  ;  which,  as  he  breaks 
The  clotud  glebe,  the  plowman  haply  finds, 
Appalled.     Upon  that  treacherous  track[of  land, 
She  vkhilome  flood;  row  Ceres,  in  her  prime, 
.'.miles  fertile,  and  with  ruddied  freight  bedeck'd, 
Vlic  apple-tree,  by  cur  forefathers  blood. 
laiju-ov'd,  that  ECYT  rccals  the  devious  Mufc, 


Urging  her  dcftin'd  labours  to  purfue. 

The  prudent  will  obferve,  what  paffions  reigtt 
In  various  plants  (for  not  to  man  alone, 
But  all  the  wide  creation,  Nature  gave 
Love,  and  averfion)  :  evcrlafting  hate 
The  vine  to  Ivy  bears,  nor  lefs  abhors 
The  Colewort's  ranknefs;  but  with  amcrotis  twinfr 
Clafps  the  tall  Elm  :  the  Paeftan  Rofe  unfolds 
Her  bud  more  lovely,  near  the  fetid  Leek, 
(Creft  of  ftout  Britons),  and  enhances  thence 
The  price  of  her  celeftial  fcent :  the  Gourd, 
And  thirfty  Cucumber,  when  they  perceive 
Th%  approaching  Olive,  with  refentment  fly 
Her  fatty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Diverfe,  detefting  contract  ;  whilft  the  Fig 
Contemns  not 'Rue,  nor  Sage's  humble  leaf, 
Clofe  neighbouring  :  the  Herefordian  plant 
Careffes  freely  the  contiguous  Peach, 
Hazel,  and  weight-refitting  Palm,  and  likes 
T"  approach  the   Quince,    and  the  Elder's  pithy 
Uncafy,  feated  by  funereal  Yew,  fftem; 

Or  Walnut,  (whole  malignant  touch  impairs 
All  generous  fruits),  or  near  the  bitter  dews 
Of  Cherries.     Therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 
Of  plants,  how  they  affociate  beft,  nor  let 
111  neighbourhood  corrupt  thy  hopeful  graffs. 
Would'ft   thou    thy  vats  with  gen'rous  juice, 

fhould  froth  ? 

Refped  thy  orchats;  think  nof,  that  the  trees 
Spontaneous  will  produce  an  whclefome  draught. 
Let  art  correct  thy  breed  :    from  parent  bough 
A  Cyon  meetly  fever  :    after,  force 
A  way  into  the  crabftock's  clofc-wrought  grain 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Inclofe  the  fofter  twig,  nor  over  nice 
Refufc  with  thy  own  hands  around  to  fpread 
The  binding  clay  :    ere  long  their  differing  veins 
Unite,  and  kindly  nourifhment  convey 
To  the  new  pupil ;  now  he  (hoots  his  arms 
With  quickeft  growth  ;    now  fnake  the  teeming 

trunk, 

Down  rain  th1  impurpled  balls,  ambrofial  fruit. 
Whether  the  Wilding's  fibres  are  contriv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth's  pr.reft  fpirit,  and  refift 
Us  feculence,  which  in  more  porous  flocks 
Of  Cider-plants  finds  paffage  free,  or  elfe 
The  native  verjuice  oi"  the  Crab,  deriv'd 
Through  th'  infix'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture  forms 
Of  tart  and  fweet ;  whatever  be  the  caufe, 
This  doubtful  progeny  by  nicefl  taftes 
Expected  beft  acceptance  finds,  and  pays 
Largeft  revenues  to  the  orchat-lord. 

Some  think  the  Qiiir.ce  and  Apple  would  com- ' 

bine 

Fn  happy  union  \  others  fitter  deem 
The  Sloc-ftem  bearing  Sylvan  Plumbs  auflere. 
Who  knows  but  both  may  thrive  ?  howcVr,  what 

h-.fs 

To  try  the  powers  of  both,  and  fearch  how  far 
Two  different  natures  may  concur  to  mix 
In  clofe  embraces,  and  flrange  offspring  bear  ? 
Thou'k  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try,; 
Undamag'd,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  others.     So  Silurian  plants 
Admit  the  Peach's  odoriferous  globe, 
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And  Pears  of  fundry  forms ;  at  different  times 
Adopted  Plumbs  will  alien  branches  grace ; 
And    men  have  gather'J  from  the  Hawthorn's 

branch 
Large  Medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  files  of  particolor'd  fruits,  that  pleafe 
The  tongue  and  view  at  once.     So  Maro's  Mufo, 
Thrice  facred  Mule  !  commodious  precepts  gives 
Inftructive  to  the  fwains,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful :    fometimes  fhe  diverts 
From  folid  counfeh,  {hews  the  force  of  love 
In  favage  beafts ;  how  virgin  face  divine 
[Attracts  the  helplefs  youth  through  ftorms  and 

waves, 

Alone,  in  deep  of  night :    Then  fhc  defcribes 
The  Scythian  winter,  nor  difdains  to  fing 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphxan  race 
Mimic  brifk  Cider  with  the  brakes  product  wild, 
Sloes  pounded,  Hips,  and  Servis'  harfhelt  juice. 

Let  fage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  in-eyeing  ;  when  to  lop 
The  flowing  branches ;  what  trees  anfwer  beft 
From  root  or  kernel :    {he  will  beft  the  hours 
Of  harveft  and  feed-time  declare  :    by  her 
The  different  qualities  of  things  were  found, 
And  fecret  motions ;  how  with  heavy  bulk 
Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoift, 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air  :    to  her  we  owe 
The  Indian  weed  f,  unknown  to  ancient  times, 
Nature's  choice  gift,  whofe  acrimonious  fume 
Extracts  fuperfluous  juices,  and  refines 
The  blood  diftemper'd  from  its  noxious  falts ; 
Friend  to  the  fpirits,  which  with  vapors  bland 
It  gently  mitigates,  companion  fit 
Of  pleafantry  and  wine  ;  nor  to  the  bards 
Unfriendly,  when  they  to  the  vocal  fhell 
Warble  melodious  their  well-labor'd  fongs. 
She  found  the  polifh'd  glafs,  whofe  fmall  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
The  mite,  invifible  elfc,  of  Nature's  hand 
Lead  animal ;  and  fhews,  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheeie  inhabitants  cbfervej  and  how 
Fabric  their  manfions  in  the  hardened  milk, 
Wonderful  artifts !  but  the  hidden  ways 
Of  Nature  would'ft  thou  kr.ow  ?    how  firfl  flic 

frames 

All  things  in  miniature  ?  thy  fpecular  orb 
Apply  to  well-diffcded  kernels ;  lo  ! 
Strai'ge  forms  arife,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs  :    obferve  the  (lender  threads 
Of  firffc  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 
In  narrow  feeds  defcrib'd;  thou'h  wondering  fay, 
An  inmate  orchat  every  zpple  boafts. 
Thus  ail  things  by  experience  are  di'pUy'd, 
Aim  nioft'improvM.     Then  fedJloufjy  think 
To  meliorate  thy  Hock;   no  way  or  rule 
Be  unefiay'd  ;  prevent  the  morning  flar 
Afiiduoiip,  nor  with  the  wcflern  f'»n 
ISurceaie  to  work;   Ic  !  thoughtful  of  thy  giin, 
Not  of  my  own,  J  all  the  live-long  day 
Confume  in  meditation  deep,  reclufe 
From  human  converfe,  nor,  at  fhut  c-f  cv?, 
i-i  joy  rcpote;  but  oft  a".  nncbi^M  lamp 
t  TcUcco. 


Ply  my  brain-racking  fludies,  if  by  chance 
Thee  1  may  counfel  right ;  and  oft  this  care 
Difturbs  me  /lumbering.     Wilt  thou  then  repine 
To  labour  for  thyfelf  ?  and  rather  choofe 
To  lie  fupinely,  hoping  Heaven  will  blefs 
Thy  flighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  unearn'd  ? 

Twill  profit,   when  the  ftork,   fworn  foe  of 

fnakcs, 

Returns,  to  fliew  compaffion  to  thy  plants, 
Fatigu'd  with  breeding.     Let  the  arched  knife 
Well  {harpen'd  now  affail  the  fpreading  {hades 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirfty  limbs 
Diffever  :    for  the  genial  moifture,  due 
To  apples,  otherwife  mifpends  itfelf 
In  barren  twigs,  and  for  th'  expected  crop, 
Nought  but  vain  moots,  and  empty  leaves  abound. 

When  (welling  buds  their  odorous  foliage  fhed, 
And  gently  harden  into  fruit,  the  wife 
Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant;  but  the  thronging  clufters  thin 
By  kind  avulfion  ;  elfe  the  flarveling  brood, 
Void  of  fuffkient  fuftenance,  will  yield 
A  flender  autumn,  which  the  niggard  foul 
Too  late  fhall  weep,  and  curfe  his  thrifty  hand, 
That  would  not  timely  eafe  the  ponderous  bonghs. 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  to  know 
Of  gardening,  how  .to  fcare  nocturnal  thieves, 
And  how  the  little  race  of  birds  that  hop 
From  fpray  to  fpray,  fcooping  the  coftlkft  fruit 
Infatiate,  undifturb'd.     Priapu»'  form 
Avails  but  little  ;  rather  guard  each  row 
With  the  falfe  terrors  of  a  breathlefs  kire. 
This  done,  the  timorous  flock  with  fwifteft  wing 
Scud  through  the  air ;  their  fancy  reprefents 
His  mortal  talons,  and  his  ravenous  beak 
Defiructive  ;  glad  to  fhun  his  hoftile  gripe, 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields. 

Befides,  the  filthy  fwine  will  oft  invade 
Thy  firm  inclofure,  and  with  delving  fnout 
The  rooted  forefl  undermine  :    forthwith 
Halloo  thy  furious  mafliff,  bid  him  vex 
The  noxious  herd,  and  print  upon  their  ears 
A  fatl  memorial  of  their  paft  offence. 

The  flagrant  Procyon  will  not  fail  to  bring 
Large    fhoals  of   flow  houfe-bearing  fuails  that 

creep 

O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  flimy  tracts 
In  the  ficek  rinds,  and  unpreft  Cider  drink. 
No  art  averts  this  peft ;  on  thee  it  lies, 
With  morning  and  with  evening  hand  to  rid 
The  preying  reptiles  ;  nor;  if  wife,  wilt  thou 
Decline  this  labour,  which  itftlf  rewards 
With    pleaung    gain,    whilft    the    warm  limbec 

draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood. 

Myriads  of  wafns  now  alfo  cluflering  hang, 
And  drain  a  fpuri-jus  honey  from  thy  groves 
'Their  winter  food  ;  though  oft  rcpuls'd,  aga'.n 
Tiny  rally,  undifiuay'd  ;  but  fraud  with  eafe 
Enfiiares  the  ncilbme  fwarms;  let  every  buiigli 
Bear  frequent  vials,  pregnant  with  the  dr.-gs 
Of  PAoyle,  or  Mum,  or  Treacle's  vifcom  • 
They,  by  th'  alluring  odor  drawn,  in  hatte 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  i-p 
IV  PiUialc'liMJ-j    j«> 
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The  clammy  furface  nil  o'er-frrown  with  tribes 

Of  greedy  infeds,  that  v.'Hh  fiuitlefs  toil 

}•  Up  filmy  pennons  <-ft,  to  extricate 

Their  fecr,  in  liquid  1:1. icicles  hound,  till  death 

Bereave  them  of  tlu'ir  wort  hid  o  iouls :  fuch  doom 

Waits  luxury,  and  lawiffs  love  cf  gain  ! 

Howe'er  thou  may  "ft  forb.id.  external  fprce, 
Inreftine  evils  vvil!  prevail;   damp  airs, 
And  rainy  winters,  to  the  cent,  c  pierce 
The  -firmcft  fruits,  and  by  urifeen  decay 
The  f>rppcr  rcjifh  vitiate  :    then  the  grub 
Oft  unobferv'd  invades  the  tfital  core, 
Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  fecret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ccafelels ;  meanwhile  t'ie  apple's  outward  form 
Deledable  the  witlefs  fwain  beguiles, 
Tjll,  w;th  a  writhen  mouth  and  (pattering  Qoife, 
He  taftes  the  bitter  rnorfel,  and  reje&s 
Dif'eliffi'd ;  not  with  lels  furprife,  than  when 
limbattjed  troops  with  flowing  banners  pafs 
Through  flowery  meads  delighted,  nor  diftruft 
The  fmiling  furiace  ;  whiitl  the  cavern'd  ground, 
"With  grain  incentive  ftor'd,  by  fudden  blaz.e 
Burrts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war, 
lu  fiery  whirls;  full  of  victorious  thoughts, 
Torn  and  difmen.bered,  they  aloft  expire. 

Nqw  turr)  thine  eye  to  view  Alcinous'  groves, 
The  pride  of  the  Ph;pcian  ifle,  from,  whence, 
Sailing  the  fpaccs  of  the  boundlels  deep, 
To  Ariconiur»i  precious  fruit?  arriv'd  : 
The  Pippiq,  burnjflit  o'er  with  gold,  the  Moyle 
Or  fweeteft  honeyed  tafte,  the  fair  Permain 
Temper'd,  li^e  ccmeliefl:  nymph,  with  red  and 

whife. 

Salopian  acres  flourifh  with  a  grqw^h 
Peculiar,  ftyl'd  the  Ottley :  be  thou'firffc 
This  apple  tp  tranfplanr,  if  to  the  name 
Its  merit  anfwers,  no  where  fb.ajt  thou  find. 
A  wine,  more  pri2'd,or  laudable  of  taftc. 
Nor  does  the  .EUp;  leaft  deferve  thy  care, 
Nor  John-Apple,  whofe  wither'd  rind,  intrcncht 
"With  ma.ny  a  furrow,  aptly  reprefents 
Decrepid  age,  nor  that  from  Harvey  nam'd, 
I       O^ick-relifhing  :  why  fhculd  we  fing  the  Thrift, 
Qodling,  or  Pomroy,  or  of  pimpled  coat 
The  Ruffet,  or  the  Cat's-head's  weighty  orb, 
Enormous  in  its  growth,  (or  various  ufe 
Thouglj  thefe  are  meet,  though  after  full  repafi^ 
Are  oft  requir'd.  and  cro-yyn  the  rich  d'efjcrt .' 

What,  though  the  Pcar-trep  rival  not  the  worth 
Of  Ariconian  produces  I  yet  her  freight 
Is  net  comemn'd,  yet  her  wide-barnching  arms 
Ifcjft  fcteen  thy  manfioy  from  tlu-  fervent  Dog 
Adverfe  to  life  ;  The  wintery  hutricanes 
In  vain  employ  their  ro^r,  her  trunk  unmtVd 
Breaks  the  i'ronJ?  pnfet,  and  contr'-uls  their  rage. 
Chiefly  ihe  Bulhury,  \vt-.ofe  large  increafe, 
Annual,  411  i'limpttious  bantjuets  claims  applaufe, 
Thrice  acceptable  beverage  !   touJJ  b\\t  art 
bubJue  the  floating  ke,  Pornoua's  felf         [ftrife. 
Would  diead  thy   praife,  and  fhup  the  dubious) 
Be  jt  thy  choice,  when  lupmer-heats  annoy. 
To  lir  beneath  her  leafy  canopy," 
Quaffing  rich  liquids !  oh  !  how  fvveet  t'  enjoy, 
fa  once  i»cr  iruiis,  and  hcfpitubk  IhaCc  ! 


But  how  with  equal  numbers  ftull  vre 
The  Mufk's  furpailing  worth  ;  that  earlieit  gives 
Su,re  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
Its  tender  nonage,  load*  the  fpreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippets,  and  cold  fyderal  blulls  ! 
Yet  let  her  to  the  .Red-ftreak  yield,  that  once 
Was  of  the  Sylvan  kind,  uriciviliz'd, 
Of  no  regard,  till  Scudamore'sfl;ilful  hand  } 

Improv'd  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 
Taught  her  the  fivage  nature  to  forget : 
Hence  ftyl'd  the  Scudamorean  plant ;   whofe  wine 
Whoever  tattes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
Rtipedt  that  ancient  loyal  houfe,  and  wifh 
Th:  nobler  peer,  that  now  tranfcends  our  hopes 
In  early  worth,  his  country's  jufteil  pride, 
Uninterrupted  joy,  and  health  entire. 

Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 
The  H.ed-ftrcak  as  fupreme,  whf.fe  pulpnus  fruit 
W'ith  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  (nines 
Tempting,  not  fatal,  as  the  birth  of  that 
Primaeval  interdicted  pla.nt  that  won 
Fond  Eve  in  haplefs  hour  to  t«ifte,  and  die. 
This,  of  more  bounteous  influence,  inlpirea 
Poetic  raptures,  and  ths  lowly  Mule 
Kindles  to  loftier  {trains  ;  even  I  perceive 
Her  facred  virtue.     See  !  the  numbers  flow 
Eafy,  whilft,  cheer'd  with  her  ne&areous  juice,    ! 
Her's,  and  my  country's  praifes  I  eyah. 
Hail  fierefordian  plant,  that  doft  d  fdain 
All  other  fields  I  Heaven's  fweeteft  bleffing,  hail! 
Be  thou  the  copious  matter  of  my  fong, 
And  thy  chpice  Nedtar;  en  which  always  waits 
Laughter,  and  fpprt,  and  care-beguiling  wit, 
And  friendfhip,  chief  delight  of  human  life. 
What  fhould  we  wifh  for  more  ?  or  why,  in  queft 
Of  foreign  vintage,  infmcere,  and  mixt, 
Traverfe  th'  extremeft  world?  why  tempt  the  rage 
Of  the  rough  ocean  f  when  our  native  glebe 
Imparts,  from  bounteous  womb,  annual  recruits 
Of  wine  deledabic,  that  far  furmounts 
Gallic,  or  Latin  grapes,  or  fhofe  that  fee 
The  fetting  fun,  near  Qalpe's  towering  height. 
Nor  let  the  Khodian,  nor  the  Lcibiarj  vine* 
Vaunt  their  rich  Muft,  nor  let  Tokay  contend 
For  fovereignty ;  Phaneus'  felf  muil  bow 
To  th'  Arcoman  vales  :   And  fhall  we  doubt 
T'  improye  cur  vegetable  wealth,  or  let 
The  foil  lie  idle,  which,  wMi  fit  manure, 
With  largeft  ufury  repay,  alone 
Enipowcre<J  to  fupply  what  Nature  affcs 
Frugal,  or  what  nice  a;  petite  requires  ? 
The  meadows  here,  with,  battering  ooze  enrich 'd, 
Give  fpirit  t<>  the  grafs;  three  cub  ts  high 
The  jointed  herbage  fhoots;  th'  unfallow'd  glsbq 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  ftore 
Of  golden  \vheaf ,  the  (Ircngth  cf  human  life. 
Low,  on  auxiliary  j-oles,  the  H;  ps 
Afcending  fpiral,  rang'd  in  meet  array; 
Lo,  how  the  arable,  with  barley-grain 
Stands  thick,  o'erihadow'd,  to  the  thirfly  hind 
l'i  anfporting  prolpec^  !   thcfe,  as  modern  ufe. 
Ordains,  inlus'd,  an  auburn  drink  compofe, 
Whofefohie,  of  deathlefs  fame.|  Here,  to  the  fight 4 
Apples  of  price,  and  plentcoya  iheave?  9^  coin', 
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Oft  interlaced  occur,  and  both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice  ;  fo  rich  the  foil, 
Sd  much  does  fru&uous  moifture  o'er-abcur.d  ! 
Nor  are  the  hills  unamiable,  whnfe  tops 
To  heaven  afpire,  affording;  profpc&  fweet 
To  human  ktn  ;  or  at  their  feet  the  vales 
Defcending  gently^  where  the  lowing  herd 
Chew  verdupTW  pafture ;  nor  the  yellow  fields 
Guily'  incercharg'd  with  rich  variety 
Plealing  ;  as  when  an  emerald  green,  encbas'd 
In  flamy  gold,  from  the  bright  mafs  acquires 
A  nobler  hue,  more  delicate  to  fight. 
Next  add  the  Sylvan  (hades,  and  filent  grove?, 
(Haunt  of  the  Druids)  whence  the  earth  is  fed 
With  copious  fuel;  whence  the  fturdy  oak, 
A  prince's  refuge  once,  th'  eternal  guard 
Of  England's  throne,  by  i'weating  peafants  fell'd, 
Stems  the  vafl  main,  and  bears  tremendous  war 
To  diftant  nations,  or  with  fov'reign  fway, 
Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love. 
Why  fliould  the  Chalybes,  or  Bilboa  boaft 
Their  harden'd  iron  ;  when  our  mines  produce 
As  perfect  martial  ore  ?  can  Tmolus*  head 
Vie  with  our  faffron  odours?  or  the  fleece 
Baltic,  or  fined  Tarentine,  compare 
With  Lemfter's  filken  wool  ?  where  fhall  we  find 
Men  more  undaunted,  for  their  country's  weal 
More  prodigal  of  life  ?  in  ancient  days 
The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Caifur,  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes;  and  CrelTy's  plains, 
And  Agincourt,  deep  ting'd  with  blood,  confefs 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithflood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight ;  and  chiefly  what 
Erydgeb'  wide  wafting  hand,  firft  garter'd  Knight, 
Puiffdnt  author  of  great  Chandos'  Hem, 
High  Chandos,  that  tranfmits  paternal  worth, 
Prudence,  and  ancient  prowefs,  and  renown, 
T'  his  noble  offspring.     O  thrice  happy  peer  I 
That,  bleft  with  hoary  vigour,  view'ftthyfelf 
Frefh  blooming  in  thy  generous  fon  ;  whole  lips, 
Flowing  with  nervous  eloquence  exad, 
Charm  the  wife  fenatc,  and  attention  win 
In  deepcft  councils  :   Ariconium  pleas'd, 
Him,  as  her  chofen  worthy,  firft  fa  lutes. 
Him  on  th'  Iberian,  on  the  Gallic  fhorc, 
Him  hardy  Britons  blefs;  his  faithful  hand 
Conveys  new  courage  from  afar,  nor  more 
The  General's  conduct,  than  his  care  avails. 

Thee  alfo,  glorious  branch  of  Cecil's  line, 
This  country  claims,  with  pride  and  joy  to  thee 
Thy  Akerennis  calls;  yet  {he  endures 
Patient  t.hy  abfence,  fince  thy  prudent  choice 
Has  fix'd  thee  in  Mules'  faireft  feat  *, 
Where  f  Aldrich  reigns,  and  from  his  endlefs  (lore 
Of  univerfal  knowledge  flill  fupplies 
His  noble  care  ;  he  generous  thoughts  inftils 
Of  true  nobility,  their  country's  love, 
(Chief  end  of  Ufe)  and  forms  their  dudile  minds 
To  human  virtues  by  his  genius  led, 
Thou  foon  iu  every  art  pre-eminent 
Sh alt  grace  this  ifle,  and  rife  to  Burleigh's  fame. 

Hail  high  bora  peer  !  and  thou,  great  nurfe  of 


*  Oxf.ird. 

.•(  Dr.  Al iris!;,  Dean  of  Chrlft  Church* 


And  men,  frerc  whence  confpkuous  patrio's  fpring, 

Hanmer  and  Brom'.ey  ;  thou,  to  whom  with  due 

Refpeft  Wintor.ia  bows,  and  joyful  owns 

Thy  mitred  offspring ;  be  for  ever  blcft 

With  like  examples,  and  to  future  times 

Proficuous,  fuch  a  race  of  men  produce, 

As,  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 

Her  throne  inviolate.     Hear,  ye  Gods,  this  vow 

From  one,  the  meaneft  in  her  numerous  train ; 

Though  meaneft,  not  leaft  (ludious  of  her  praifc. 

Mufe,   raife   thy   voice   to   Beaufort's   fpotkis 

fame. 

To  Beaufort,  in  a  long  defcent  derived 
From  royal  anccflry,  of  kingly  rights 
Faithful  aflerters,  in  him  centering  meet 
Their  glorious  virtues,  high  defert  from  pride 
Disjoin'd,  unfliaken  honour,  and  contempt 
Of  ftrong  allurements.     O  illuftrious  prince! 
O  thou  of  ancient  faith  !  exulting,  the-', 
In  her  fair  lift  this  happy  land  inroli. 
Who  can  refufe  a  tributary  verfe 
To  Wcymouth,  firmeft  friend  of  flighted  worth 
In  evil  clays  ?  whofe  hofnitable  gate, 
Unbarr'd  to  all,  invites  a  numerous  train 
Of  daily  guefts,  whofe  board,  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Revives  the  feaft-rites  old  :  meanwhile  his  care 
Forgets  not  the  afflicted,  but  content 
In  at5ts  of  fecret  goodnefs,  fhuns  the  praiu% 
That  fure  attends.     Permit  me,  bounteous  lord, 
To  blazon  what  though  hid  will  beauteous  fhine, 
And  with  thy  name  to  dignify  my  fong. 

But  who  is  he,  that  on  the  winding  ftream. 
Of  Vaga  firfb  drew  vital  breath,  and  now 
Approv'd  in  Anna's  fecret  councils  fit.*, 
Weighing  the  fum  of  things,  with  wife  forecaft 
Solicitous  of  public  good  ?  how  large 
His  mind  that  comprehends  vvhate'er  was  known 
To  old,  or  prefent  time  ;  yet  not  elate, 
Not  confcious  of  its  fkill  ?  what  praife  deferves 
His  liberal  band,  that  gathers  but  to  give, 
Preventing  fuit  ?  O  not  unthankful  Mufe, 
Him  lowly  reverence,  that  firft  deign'd  to  hear 
Thy  pipe,  and  fcreen'd   thee   from  opprobrious 

tongues. 

Acknowledge  thy  o\vn  Harley,  and  his  name 
Infcribe  on  every  bark;  the  wounded  plants 
Will  faft  increafe,  fafter  thy  juft  rtfpect, 

Such  are  our  heroes,  by  their  virtues  known, 
Or  Ikill  in  peace,  or  war  :  of  loftcr  mold 
The  female  fex,  with  fweet  attractive  airs 
Subdue  obdurate  hearts.     The  travellers  oft 
That  view  their  matchlefs  forms  with  tranfient 

glance, 

Catch  fudden  love,  and  figh  for  nymphs  unknown, 
Smit  with  the  magic  of  their  eyes  :  nor  hath 
The  doedal  hand  of  Nature  only  pour'd 
Her  gifts  of  cutward  grace ;  their  innocence 
Unfeign'd,  and  virtue  moft  engaging,  free 
From  pride,  or  artifice,  long  joys  afford 
To  th'  honeft  nuptial  bed,  and  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miflries  of  age. 
And  is  there  found  a  wretch  fo  bafe  of  mind, 
That  woman's  powerful  beauty  dares  condemn, 
Exadeft  work  of  Heaven  ?  He  ill  dd'erves 
Or  love,  or  pity  ;  friendlefs  le-  hi  r»  fee 
M  ffl  Ji^ 
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Uneafy,  tedious  day,  defpis'd,  forloru, 

As  ftain  of  human  race  :  but  may  the  man, 

That  cheerfully  recounts  the  female's  praifc, 

rind  equal  love,  and  love's  nutainted  fweetj 

Enjoy  with  honour  !  O,  ye  Gods !  might  I 

Elect  my  fate,  my  happieft  choice  {hall  be 

/.  fair  and  modeli  virgin,  that  invites 

With  afpe&  chafte,  forbidding  loofe  .leiire, 

Tenderly  fmiling  ;  in  whofe  hea\cnly  >-ye 

Sits  pureft  love  enthron'd  ;  but  if  tl  e  ftars 

Malignant  thefe  my  better  hopes  oppoic. 

May  I,  at  leaft,  the  facred  pjeafures  know 

Of  ftri<5teft  amity  ;  nor  ever  want 

A  friend,  with  whom  I  mutually  may  fhare 

Gladnefs  and  anguifh,  by  kind  intercourfe 

Of  fpeech,  and  offices.     May  in  my  mind, 

Indelible,  a  grateful  fcnfe  remain 

Of  favours  undeferv'd  !-— O  thou  !  from  whom 

Gladly  both  rich  and  low  feek  aid ;  moft  wife 

Interpreter  of  right,  whofe  gracious  voice 

Breathes  equity,  and  curbs  too  rigid  law 

With  mild  impartial  reafon  ;  what  returns 

Of  thanks  are  due  to  thy  beneficence 

Freely  vouclifaf 'd,  when  to  the  gates  of  death 

I  tended  prone  ?  if  thy  indulgent  care 

Had  not  prevcn'd,  among  unbody'd  fhades 

I  now  had  wander'd ;  and  thele  empty  thoughts 

Of  apples  perifh'd  ;  but,  ucpi  ais'd  by  thee, 

1  tune  my  pipe  afrefh,  each  night  and  day, 

Thy  unexampled  goodncfs  to  extol 

Defirous;  but  nor  night,  nor  day,  fu(5c<?1 

For  that  great  tafk;  the  highly  honour'd  name 

Of  Trevor  muft  employ  my  •willing  thoughts 

Inceflant,  dwell  for  ever  on  my  tongue. 

Lift  me  grateful;  but  let  far  from  me 

Be  fawning  cringe,  and  falfe  diflembling  look, 

A  fervile  flattery,  that  harbours  oft 

In  courts  and  gilded  roofs.     Sohie  loofe  the  bands 

Of  ancieut  friendfhip,  cancel  Nature's  laws 

For  pageantry,  and  tawdry  gewgaws.     Some 

Renounce  their  fires,  oppoic  paternal  right 

For  rule  and  power  \  and  others  realms  invade 

With    fpacious   {hews  of  love.      'I  he  traitorous 

wretch 

Betrays  his  fovereign.     Other?.,  deftitute 
Of  real  7-eal,  to  every  altar  bend", 
By  lucre  fway'd,  and  act  the  bafeft  things 
To  be  flyl'd  honourable :  the  hontft  man, 
Simple  of  heart,  prefers  inglorious  want 
To  ill-got  wealth ;  rather  from  door  to  door, 
A  jocund  pilgrim,  though  diftreis'd,  he'll  rove, 
Than  break  his  plighted  faith  ;  nor  fear,  nor  hope, 
Will  f.iock  his  fledfaft  foul ;  rather  debarr'd 
Each  common  privilege,  cut  oiFfrorr  hopes 
Of  mear.eft  gain,  of  prcfent  goods  dt'r.oii'd, 
He'll  bear  the  marks  of  infamy  conter.m'ci, 
Vnpity'd  ;  yet  his  nund,  of  evil  puie, 

.rts  him,  aad  intea'icn  free  from  fraud. 


If  no  retinue  with  obieivatt  eyes 

Attend  him,  if  he  can't  with  purple  ftain 

Of  cumbrous  veftments,  labour'd  o'er  with  gold, 

Dazzle  the  crowd,  and  ist  them  all  agape; 

Yet  clad  in  homely  weeds,  from  linvy's  darts 

Remote  he  lives,  nor  knows  the  nightly  pangs 

Of  confcience,  nor  with  fpc&ers'  grifly  forms, 

Daemons,  and  iuj^ir'd  fouls,  at  clofe  of  clay 

Annoy'd,  fad  interrupted  {lumbers  finds. 

Bat  (as  a  child,  whole  inexperienc'd  age 

Nor  evil  purpoie  fears,  n<;r  knows)  enjoys 

Night's  fweet  rcfrefnnx-nt,  humid  ilecp  fmcere. 

When  Chanticleer,  with  clarion  IhriJJ,  recails 

The  tardy  day,  he  to  his  labours  hies 

Gladfome,  intent  on  fomev/hat  that  may  eafc 

Unhealthy  mortal?,  and  with  curious  fearch 

Examines  aij  the  properties  of  rier^bs, 

Foflijs,  and  minerals,  that  th1  embovvel'd  earth 

Difplays,  if  by  his  iuduftry  he  can 

Benefit  huma?i  race  :  or  tlfe  his  thoughts 

Are  excrcis'd  with  fpeculations  deep  [rules 

Of  good,  and  juft,  and  meet,  and  th'  wliolfome 

Of  temperance,  and  aught  that  may  improve 

The  moral  life;  rot  fedulous  to  rail 

Nor  with  envenom'4  tongue  to  blaft  the  fame 

Of  harmlcfs  men,  or  fecret  wruTpers  fpread 

'Mong  faithful  friends,  to  bteed  diftruft  and  hate. 

Studious  of  virtue,  he  no  life  obferves, 

Except  his  own;  hi* own  employs  his  cares, 

Large  fubje6l !  that  he  labours  to  rdfine 

Daily,  nor  of  his  little  flock  denies 

Fit  alms  to  Lazars,  merciful  and  meek. 

Thus  facred  Virgil  liv'd,  from  corrtly  vice, 
And  bates  of  pompous  Rome  fecure  ;  at  court, 
Still  thoughtlul  of  the  rural  honeft  life, 
And  how  t' improve  his  grounds,  and  how  himfelf : 
Bcft  poet !  fit  cxatnplar  for  the  tribe 
Of  Phoebus,  nor  lei's  fit  M.-Eonidcs, 
Poor  cyelcfs  pilgrim  1  and,  if  after  thefe, 
If  after  thele  another  I  may  name, 
Thus  tender  Spenfer  liv'd,  with  mean  repaft 
Content,  depreis'd  by  penury,  and  pine 
[n  foreign  realm;  yit  not  debas'd  his  verfe 
By  Fortune's  frowns.   And  had  that  other  bard  *, 
Oh,  had  but  he,  that  firfl  ennobled  fong 
With  holy  rapture,  like  his  Abdiel  been  ; 
'Mong  many  faithlefs,  ftri£ly  faithful  found  ; 
Unpity'd,  he  fnould  not  have  wail'd  his  orbs, 
That  roll'd  in  vain  to  find  the  piercing  ray, 
And  found  no  dawn,  by  dim  luffufion  veil'd  ! 
But  he — however,  Itt  the  Mufe  ;ibftain, 
Nor  blaft  his  fame,  from  whom  flic  learnt  to  fing 
In  much  inferior  fl  rains,  groveling  beneath 
Th'  Olympian  hill,  on  plains  and  vales  intent, 
Mean  follower.     There  let  her  reft  a  while, 
Pleas'd  with  the  fi-grant  walks,  and  cool  retreat, 

*  Milton. 
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BOOK     If, 


O  HARCOURT,  whom  th'  ingenious  love  of  arts 
Has  carry'd  from  thy  native  foil,  beyond 
Th'  eternal  Alpine  fnows,  and  now  detains 
In  Italy's  vvaflc  realms,  how  long  muft  we 
Lament  thy  abfence  ?  whilft  in  fweet  fojourn 
Thou  vicw'ft  the  relics  of  old  Rome ;  or,  what 
Unrivai'd  authors  by  their  prefence  made 
For  ever  venerable,  rural  feats, 
Tibur,  and  Tufculum,or  Virgil's  urn, 
Green  with  immortal  bays,  which  haply  thou, 
Relpe&ing  his  great  name,  doft  now  approach 
"With  bended  knee,  and  ftrow  with  purple  flowers ; 
Unmindful  of  thy  friends,  that  ill  can  brook 
This  long  delay.     At  length,  dear  youth,  return, 
Of  wit  and  judgment  ripe,  in  blooming  years, 
And  Britain's  ifie  with  Latian  knowledge  grace. 
Return,  and  let  thy  father's  worth  excite 
Thirft  of  pre-eminence  ;  fee  !  how  the  caufe 
Of  widows,  and  of  orphans,  he  afferts 
With  winning  rhetoric,  and  well  argu'd  law ! 
Mark  well  his  footfteps,  and,  like  him,  deferve 
Thy  prince's  favour,  and  thy  country's  love. 
Meanwhile  (although  the  MafTic  grape  delights 
Pregnant  of  racy  juice,  and  Formian  hills 
Temper  thy  cups,  yet)  wilt  not  thou  rejeft 
Thy  native  liquors :  lo  !  for  thee  my  mill 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  Britifh  vats 
O'erfiow  with  generous  cider;  far  remote 
Accept  this  labour,  nor  defpife  the  Mufe, 
That,  pafiing  lands  and  feas,  on  thee  attends. 

Thus  far  of  trees :  the  pleafing  talk  remains, 
To  fing  of  \vir.es,  and  autumn's  bleft  iucreafe. 
Th'  effecls  of  art  are  (hewn,  yet  what  avail.*, 
'Gainft  Heaven  ?  oft,  notwithstanding  ail  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  when  the  fmail  fruitery  fctms 
Exempt  from  ills,  an  oriental  biaft 
Difaftrous  flies,  foon  as  the  hind  fatigued 
{Invokes  his  team  ;  the  tender  freight,  imfkill'd 
To  bear  the  hot  difeafe,  diftempcrd  pines 
In  the  year's  prime ;  the  deadly  plague  annoys 
The  wide  inclofure  :  think  not  vainly  now 
To  treat  thy  neighbours  with  mellifluous  cups, 
Thus  difappointed.     If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no  fupr'ies,  alas !  thou  muft 
With  taflclefs  water  wsfh  thy  droughty  throat. 
A  thcufand  accidents  the  farmer's  hopes 
a 


Subvert,  or  check  ;  uncertain  all  his  toil, 

Till  lufly  autumn's  lukewarm  days  allay'd 

With  gentle  colds,  infenfibly  confirm 

His  ripening  labours ;  autumn  to  the  fruits 

Earth's  various  lap  produces,  vigour  gives 

Equal,  intenerating  milky  grain 

Berries,  and  iky-dy'd  plumbs,  tind  what  in  coat 

Rough,  or  foft-rin'd,  or  bearded  hulk,  or  fhell; 

Fat  Olives,  and  Piftacio's  fragrant  nut, 

And  the  Pine's  tafteful  Apple  :  autumn  paints 

Aufonian  hills  with  Grapes  ;  whilft  Englifh  plains 

Biufh  with  pomaceous  harvefts,  breathing  fweets. 

O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 

Unlocks  th'  embofom'd  odours,  walk  among 

The  well-rang'd  files  of   trees,  whofe  full-aged 

ftore 

Diffufe  ambrofial  ftreams,  than  Myrrh,  or  Nard, 
More  grateful,  or  perfuming  flowery  Bean  ! 
Soft  whifpering  airs,  and  the  lark's  matin  fong 
Then  woo  to  mufing,  and  becalm  the  mind 
Perplex' d  with  irkfome  thoughts.     Thrice  hap 
py  time, 

Beft  portion  of  the  various  year,  in  which 
Nature  rejoiceth,  fmiling  on  her  works 
Lovely,  to  full  perfection  wrought !  but  ah  ! 
Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighbouring  griefs  difturb 
Our  pleafant  hours  !  inclement  winter  dwells 
Contiguous;   forthwith  frofty  blafts  deface 
The  blithfome  year  :  trees  of  their  fhrivel'd  fruits 
Are  widow'd,  dreary  ftorms  o'er  all  prevail! 
Now,  now's  the  time,  ere  hafty  funs  forbid 
To  work,  difburden  thou  thy  faplefs  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor:  now  exhort 
Thy  hir.ds  to  exercife  the  pointed  fteel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expedled  grinder  :  now  prepare 
Materials  for  thy  mill ;  a  fturdy  poft 
Cylindric,  to  fupport  the  grinder's  weight 
Excefllve;  and  a  flexile  fallow,  entrench'd, 
Rounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hord. 
Nor  muft  thou  not  be  mindful  of  thy  prefs, 
Long»cre  the  vintage;  but  with  timely  care 
Shave  the  goat's  fhaggy  beard,  left  thou  too  late 
In  vain  fhould'ft  feck  a  ftrainer  to  ditpart 
The  hulky,  terrene  dregs,  from  purer  Muft. 
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Be  cautious  next  u  proper  fleed  to  find, 
Whofe  prime  is  paft  ;  the  vigorous  horfe  difdains 
Such  fervile  labours,  or,  if  forc'd,  forgets 
His  paft  achievements,  and  victorious  palms. 
Blind  Bayard  rather,  worn  with  work  and  years, 
Shall  roll  th'  unwieldy  ftone,  with  fober  pace 
He'll  tread  the  circling  path  till  dewy  eve, 
From  early  day-fpring,  pleas'd  to  find  his  age 
Declining  not  unufeful  to  his  lord. 

Some,  when  the  prefs,  by  utmoft  vigour  fcrew'd, 
Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mafs,  regale  their  Twine 
With  the  dry  ref  ufe  ;  thou,  more  wife,  ihalt  fteep 
Thy  hulks  in  water,  and  again  employ 
The  ponderous  engine.     Water  will  imbibe 
The  1'niall  remains  of  fpirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavour;  this  the  peafants  blithe 
Will  quaff,  and  whiftje,  as  thy  tinkling  team 
They  drive,  and  fing  of  Fufca's  radiant  eyes, 
Flcas'd   with   the   medley   draught.      Nor   flialt 

thou  now 

Reject  the  Apple-cheefe,  though  quite  exhauft ; 
Zven  now  'twill  cherifh,  and  improve  the  roots 
Of  fickly  plants;  new  vigour  hence  convey 'd 
"Will  yield  an  harveft  of  unufual  growth. 
Suet  profit  fprings  from  hulks  difcreetly  us'd  ! 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  ftormy  fhocks,  muft  not  neglected  lie, 
The  prey  of  worms  :  A  frugal  man  I  knew, 
Rich  in  one  barren  acre,  which  fubdued 
By  endlefs  culture,  with  fuflicient  Muft 
His  cafks  replenilh'd  yearly  ;  he  no  more 
Defir'd,  nor  wanted  ;  diligent  to  learn 
The  various  feafons,  and  by  ikill  repel 
Invading  -pefts,  fuccefsful  in  his  cares, 
Till  the  damp  Libyan  wind,  with  tempefl  arm'd 
Outrageous,  blufter'd  horrible  amidft 
His  Cider-grove  :  o'erturn'd  by  furious  blafts, 
The 'lightly  ranks  fall  proftratc,  and  around 
Their  fruitage  fcatter'd,  from  the  genial  boughs 
Stript  immature  :  yet  did  he  not  repine, 
Nor  curfe  his  ftars;   but  prudent,  his  fallen  heaps 
Collecting,  chcrifh'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 
Of  tedded  grafs,  and  the  fun's  mellowing  beams 
Rival'd  with  artful  heats,  and  thence  procur'd 
A  coftly  liquor,  by  improving  time, 
Equal'd  with  what  the  happieft  vintage  bear?. 

But  this  I  wu-rn  thee,  and  (hall  always  warn, 
No  heterogeneous  mixtures  ufe,  as  fome 
With  watery  turnips  have  debas'd  their  wines, 
Too  frugal ;  nor  let  the  crude  humours  dance 
In  heated  brafs,  (learning  with  fire  intenfe  ; 
Although  Devonia  much  commends  the  ufe 
Of   flrengthening    Vulcan ;    with    their    native 

fljreiigth 

Thy  wines  iuflkient,  other  aid  rcfufe  ; 
And,  when  th'  allotted  orb  of  time's  complete, 
Are  more  commended  than  the  labour'd  drinks. 

Nor  let  thy  avarice  tempt  thee  to  withdraw 
The  prieft's  appointed  fharc ;  with  cheerful  heart 
The  tenth  of  thy  increafe  bcftow,  and  own 
Heaven's  bounteous  goodnefs,  that  will  fure  repay 
Thy  grateful  duty  :  this  neglected,  fear 
Signal  avengeance,  fuch  as  overtook 
A  mifer,  that  unjuftly,  once  with-held 
The  clergy's  due ;  relying  OD  himfclf, 


His  fields  he  tended,  with  fucccf-fiil  car/?, 

Early  and  late,  when  or  unwifh'd-for  rain 

Defcended,  or  unfeafonable  frofts 

Curb'd  his  increafing  hopes ;  or,  when  around 

The  clouds  drop,  fatnefs,  in  the  middle  flcy 

The  due  lufpended  ftaid,  and  left  unmoift 

His  execrable  glebe  :  recording  this, 

Be  juft,  and  wife,  and  tremble  to  tranfgrefs. 

Learn  now  the  promife  of  the  coming  year, 
To  know,  that  by  no  flattering  figns  abus'd, 
Thou  wifely  may'ft  provide  :  the  varions  moon 
Prophetic,  and  attendant  ftars,  explain 
Each  rifing  dawn  ;  ere  icy  crufts  furmount 
The  current  ftream,  the  heavenly  orbs  ferene 
Twinkle  with  trembling  rays,  and  Cynthia  glows 
With  light  unfully'd  :  now  the  fowler,  warn'd 
Ey  thefc  good  omens,  with  fwift  early  fteps 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields 

and  glades 

OfFenfive  to  the  birds ;  fulphureous  death 
Checks  their  mid  flight,  and  heedlefs  while  they 

drain 

Their  tuneful  throats,  the  towering,  heavy  lead, 
O'ertakes  their  fpeed ;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  cloud?,  precipitant  to  earth. 

The  woodcocks  early  vifit,  and  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  temperate  clime, 
Foretel  a  liberal  harveft ;  he  oft  times 
Intelligent,  the  harfh  Hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  for  our  equal  winters;  when  out  funs 
Cleave  the  chill'd  foil,  he  backward  wings  his  way 
To  Scandinavian  frozen  fumruers,  meet 
For  his  numb'd  blood.     But  nothing  profits  more 
Than  frequent  fnows ;  O,  may'ft  thou  often  fee 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutriceous  !  fecret  nitre  lurks  within 
The  porous  wet,  quickening  the  languid  glebe. 

Sometimes  thou   fhalt  with  fervent  vows  inv« 

pi  ore 

A  moderate  wind ;  the  orchat  loves  to  wave 
With  winter  winds.,  before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads ;  the  loofcned  roots  then  drink 
Large  increment,  earneft.  of  >happy  years. 
Nor  will  it  nothing  profit  to  obfcrve 
The  monthly  ftars,  their  powerful  influence 
O'er  planted  fields,  what  vegetables  reign 
Under  each  fign.     On  our  account  has  Jove 
Indulgent  to  all  moons  fome  fucculent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helplefs  man  will  flack| 
His  prefeot  thirft,  and  matter  find  for  toil. 
Now  will  the  Corinths,  now  the  Rafps,  fupply 
Delicious  draughts ;  the  Quinces  dow,  or  Plumbs, 
Or  Cherries,  or  the  fair  Thifbeian  fruit 
Are  preft  to  wines;  the  Britons  fqueeze  the  works 
Of  fedulous  bees,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 
Prepare  balfamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  fliort-breath'd,  ancient  fires. 

But,  if  thou'rt  indefatigably  bent 
To  toil,  and  omnifarous  drinks  would'ft  brc\v  ; 
Befides  the  orchat,  every  hedge  and  bufh 
Affords  afiiftance ;  ev'n  afflictive  Birch, 
Curs'd  by  unletter'd,  idle  youth,  diftils 
A  limpid  current  from  her  wounded  bark, 
Profufe  of  nurfing  fap.     When  folar  beams 
Parch  thirty  human  veins,  the  damalk'd  nuads4 
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Uni'orc'd,  lUiplay  ten  thoiifaud  painted  flowers 
l/ierul  in  portables.     Thy  little  ions 
Permit  to  range  the  paftures ;  gladly  they 
Will  moAv  the  Cowflip-poiies,  faintly  fweet, 
From  whence  thou  artificial  wines  {halt  drain 
Of  icy  talK1,  that,  in  mid  fervour*,  btft 
Slack  craving  thirft,  and  mitigate  the  day. 

Happy  lerne  ft  whofe  moft  wholefcme  air 
Poifons  envenom'd  ipidexs,  and  forbid^ 
The  baleful  toad,  and  viper,  from  her  fhore  ! 
More  happy  in  her  balmy  draughts,  enrich'd 
With  mifccllanepus  fpices,  and  the  root 

*  /  I/or  thirft-abating  fweetnefs  prais'd),  which  wide 
Extend  her  tame,  and  to  eech  drooping  heart 
Pre/ent  redrefs,  and  lively  health  convey. 

See,  how  the  Bdj-a:,  icdulous  and  flout, 
With  bowls  of  fattening  Mum,  or  hljfsiul  cups 

*  Of  kernel-reiiih'd  fluids,  the  fair  ftar 
Of  Dearly  Phofphorus  falute,  at  noon 

*  Jocund  wi'h  fequent-rifing  fumes  !  by  ufe 
Inftru«Sted,  thus  to  quell  their  native  phlegm 
Prevailing,  and  engender  wayward  mirth. 

What  need  to  treat  of  diftant  climes,  reinov'd 
Far  from  the  Hoping  journey  of  the  year, 
Beyond  Petibra,  and  Iflandic  coafts  ? 
Where  ever-during  fnows,  perpetual  fhades 
Of  darkneis,  would  congeal  their  livid  blood, 
I)id  on  the  Arplic  tra$  fp<  ntaneous  yield 
A  cheering  \  urple  berry,  big  with  wine, 
Intcnfely  fervent,  which  each  hour  they  crave, 
Spread  round  a  flaming  pile  of  pines,  and  oft 
They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  ftiongeft  Brandy,  yet  fcarce  with  thefe  aids 
Enabled  to  prevent  the  fun  den  rot 
Of  freezing  nofe,  and  quick  decaying  feet. 

Nor  lefs  the  fable  borderers  of  Nile, 
Nor  they  who  Taprobane  manure,  nor  they? 
Whom  litnny  Borneo  bears,  are  flor'd  with  flrearns 
Egregious,  Rum,  and  Uice's  fpirit  extract. 
L'or  here,  expos'd  to  perpendicular  rays, 
la  vain  they  covet  fhades,  and  Thrafcia's  gales," 
Pining  with  Equinoxial  heat,  unlefs 
The  cordial  glafs  perpetual  motion  keep, 

*  Qmck  circuiting ;  nor  dare  they  clofe  their  eyes, 
Vo;d  of  a  bulky  changer  near  their  lips, 

With  which,  in  often  interrupted  fieep, 
Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

*  Their  dry-furr'd  tongues,  eife  minutely  to  death 
Obnoxious,  difmal  death,  th'  effc<5t  of  drought ! 

More  happy  they,  born  in  Columbus'  world, 
Carybb.es,  and  they,  whom  the  Cotton  plant 
7  With  downy-iprouting  vefts  arrays!  their  woods 
Bow  with  prodigious  nuts,  that  give  at  once 
Celeftial  food,  and  ne<flsr  ;  then,  at  hand 
The  Lemon,  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 
TO  vinous  fpirits  added  (heavenly  drink  !) 
They  with  pneumatic  engine  cealelefs  draw, 
Intent  on  laughter;  a  continual  tide 
Hows  from  th'  exhilarating  fount.     A$,  when 
Atiaiuft  a  i'ecret  cliff,  with'fudden  fliock 
A  Ihip  is  dafh'd,  and  leaking  drinks  the  fea, 
Th1  afronifh'd  mariners  ay  ply  the  pump, 
Nor  ftay,  nor  reft,  till  the  wide  breach  is  cloc'd  : 
£o  they  (but  cheerful)  uiifarigycd,  flil!  :- 
f  IrslanU, 


The  draining  fucker,  then  alone  concern'd 
When  the  dry  bowl  forbids  their  pleating  work. 

But  if  to  hoarding  thou  art  bent,  thy,  hopes 
Are  fruftratc,  fhould'ft  thou  think  thy  pipes  will 

flow 

With  early  limpid  wine.     The  hoarded  flore, 
And  the  harfh  draught,  muft  twice  endure  the 
fun's  [cold. 

Kind  ftrengthening  heat,  twice  winter's  purging 

There  are,  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From    different    mixtures,    Woodcock,    Pippin, 

Mole, 

Rough  Elliot,  fweet  Parmain:  the  blended  dreams 
(Each  mutually  correcting  each)  create 
A  pleafurablc  medley,  of  what  tafte 
Hardly  diftinguifh'd ;  as  the  fhawery  arch, 
With  lifted  colours  gay,  Ore   Azure,  Gules, 
Delights  and  przzles  the  beholder's  eye, 
That  views  the  watery  breed, -with  thoufand  fhews 
Of  painture  vary'd,  yet's  unfkill'd  to  tell 
Or  where  or.e  colour  rifes,  or  one  faints. 

Some  Ciders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unlearn'd 
Their  genuine  relifti,  and  of  fundry  vines 
Affum'd  the  flavour;  one  fort  counterfeits 
The  Spamfh  product ;  this  to  Gauls  has  leem'd 
The  fparkling  Nedar  of  Champaigne;  with  that, 
A  German  oft  has  fwilPd  his  throat,  and  fworn, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  beftow'd  • 
The  generous  rummer,  whilft  the  owner,  pleas'd. 
Laughs  inly  at  his  guefls,  thus  cntcrtain'd 
With  foreign  vintage  from  his  cider  cafk. 

Soon  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  clofe-preft  hulks  is  freed,  thou  muft  refrain 
Thy  thirily  foul;  let  none  perfuade  to  broach 
Thy  thick,  unwholfome,undigefted  cades  : 
The  hoary  frofts,  and  northern  blafls,  take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  ferenr,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baler,  ropy  lees.  [ail 

And  now  thy  wine's  tranfpicuous,  purg'd  Loai 
Its  earthy  grofs,  yet  let  it  feed  a  while 
On  the  fat  refufCj  left  too  foon  disjoin 'd, 
From  fprigh*ly,  it  to  fharp  or  vapid  change. 
When  to  convenient  vigour  it  attain?, 
Suffice  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 
Infltst ;  felf- taught,  and  voluntary,  flies 
The  defecated  liquor,  through  the  vent 
Afceqding,  then  by  downward  traA  convey'd, 
Spouts  into  fubjeft  veffels,  lovely  clear. 
As  when  a  noon-tide  fun,  with  lummer  beams, 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  watery  Ikirts  are  edg'd 
With  lucid  amber,  or  undroffy  gold  : 
So,  and  fo  richly,  the  purg'd  liquid  fliines. 

Now,  alfo,  when  the  colds  abate,  nor  ye; 
Full  fu miner  fhines.,  a  dubious  feafon,  clofe 
In  glafs  thy  pur«r  ftreams,  and  let  them  gain, 
From  due  confinement,  fpirit,  and  flavour  new. 

For  this  intent,  the  fubtle  chemift  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whufe  unrefifted  force 
O'er  fand,  and  afhe?,  and  the  ftubborn  flint 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fufil  lea, 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  funny-red  : 
From  hence  a. glowing  drop  with  hollow'd  ftecl 
He  takes,  and  by  one  efficacious  breath 
Dilates  to  a  furprifing  cube,  <>r  fphcrc, 
Or  oval,  ajid  fit  receptacles  forms 
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For  every  liquid,  with  his  plaflic  lungs, 
To  human  life  fubfervient ;  by  his  means 
Ciders  in  metal  frail  improve  :  the  Moyle, 
And  tafteful  Pippin,  in  a  moon's  fhort  year, 
Acquire  complete  perfection  :  Now  they  fmoke 
Transparent,  fparkling  in  each  drop,  delight 
Of  curious  palate,  by  fair  virgins  crav'd. 
But  harfher  fluids  different  lengths  of  time 
Eipe&  :   Thy  flafh  will  flowly  mitigate 
The  Eliot's  roughnefs.     Stirom,  firmed:  fruit, 
!mb<ttled  (long  as  Priamcian  Troy 
Withftood  the  Greeks)  endures,  ere  juflly  mild. 
Soften'd  by  age,  it  youthful  vigor  gains, 
fallacious  drink  !   ye  honeft  men,  beware, 
Nor  truft  its  fmoothnefs ;  the  third  circling  glafs 
Suffices  virtue  :    But  may  hypocrites, 
(Thar  flyly  fpeak  one  thing,  another  think, 
Hateful  as  hell)  pleas'd  with  the  relifh  weak, 
."Drink  on  unwarn'd,  till,  by  inchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  difclofe, 
And  through  intemperance  grow  awhile  fincere. 

The  farmer's  toil  is  done ;  his  cades  mature 
Now  call  for  vent ;  his  lands  exhauft  permit 
r*  indulge  awhile.     Now  folemn  rites  he  pays 
To  Bacchus,  author  of  heart-cheering  miith. 
His  honeft  friends,  at  thirfty  hour  of  dufk, 
Come  uninvited ;  he  with  bounteous  hand 
Imparts  his  fmoking  vintage,  fweet  reward 
Of  his  own  induftry;  rhe  well-fraught  bowl 
Circles  inceffant,  whilft  the  humble"  cell 
"With  quavering  laugh  and  rural  jefts  refounds. 
Eafe,  and  content,  -and  undiffcmbled  love, 
Shine  in  each  face  ;  the  thoughts  of  labour  paft 
Ir.creafe  their  joy.     As,  from  retentive  cage 
When  fullen  Philomel  efcapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  and  of  paft  imprifonment 
Sweetly  complains ;  her  liberty  retriev'd 
Cheers  her  fad  foul,  improves  her  pleafmg  fong. 
Gladfome  they  quaff,  yet  not  exceed  the  bounds 
Of  healthy  temperance,  nor  encroach  on  night, 
Scafon  of  reft  ;  but  well  bedew'd  repair 
Each  to  his  home,  with  unfupplanted  feet. 
Ere  heaven's  emblason'd  by  the  rofy  dawn, 
Domeftic  cares  awake  them ;  brifk  they  rife, 
Refreih'd,  and  lively  with  the  joys  that  flow 
From  amicable  talk,  and  moderate  cups 
•Sweetly  interchang'd.     The  fining  lover  finds 
Prcfent  redrcfs,  and  long  oblivion  drinks 
Of  coy  Luanda.     Give  the  debtor  wine  : 
His  joys  are  fliort  and  few  ;  yet  when  he  drinks 
His  dread  retires  ;  the  flowing  glafles  add 
Courage  and  mirth :    magnificent  in  thought, 
Imaginary  riches  he  enjoys, 
And  in  the  gaol  expatiates  unconfinM. 
Nor  can  the  poe;  Bacchus'  praifc  indite, 
DcbarrM  his  grape.     The  Mufcs  dill  require 
Humid  regalement ;  nor  v.il!  aui;ht  avail 
Imploring  Pho-bus,  with  immoiflenM  lips. 
Thus  to  the  generous  bottle  all  incline, 
By  parching  third  all:n-M.     With  vehement  funs 
When  dufty  fumnier  bakes  the  crumbling  clods, 
How  pleafant  is't,  beneath  the  twitted  arch 
Of  a  retreating  bower,  in  mid-day's  reign, 
To  ply  the  fweet  ca route,  remote  from  noife, 
tJcoir'd  of  fcvcrifh  h-r.ts .'     When  th'  aged  year 


Inclines,  and  Boreas'  fpirit  blufters  frore, 
Beware  th' inclement  heavens;  now  let  thyheartJi 
Crackle  with  juicelefs  boughs;  thy  lingering  blood 
Now  indigate  with  th'  apple's  powerful  dreams. 
Perpetual  fhowers  and  ftormy  gufts  confine 
The  willing  ploughman,  and  December  warns 
To  annual  jollities  ;  now  fportive  youth 
Card  incondite  rhimes,  with  fuiting  notes, 
And  quaver  unharmonious ;  fturdy  fvvains 
In  clean  array  for  ruflic  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damfels ;  hand  in  hand 
They  friflc  and  bound,  and  various  mazes  weavr, 
Shaking  their  brawny  limbs,  with  uncouth  mien, 
Tranfported,  and  fometimes  an  oblique  leer 
Dart  on  their  loves,  fometimes  an  hafty  kif* 
Steal  from  unwary  laffes ;  they  with  fcorn, 
And  neck  reclin'd,  refent  the  ravilh'd  blifs. 
Meanwhile  blind  Britiih  bards  with  volant  touch 
Traveife  loquacious  ftrings,  whofe  folemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmlefs  revels  ;  thcfe  among 
A  fubtle  artift  ftands,  in  wondrous  bag 
That  bears  imprifon'd  winds  (of  gentler  fort 
Than  thofe  which  erft  Laertes'  fon  inclos'd). 
Peaceful  they  fleep ;  buc  let  the  tuneful  fqueeze 
Of  labouring  elbow  rouze  them,  out  they  fly 
Melodious,  and  with  fprightly  accents  charm. 
'Midft  thcfe  difports,  forget  they  not  to  drench- 
Themfclves    with  bellying  goblets;    nor,   when 

fpring 

Returns,  can  they  refufe  to  ufher  in 
The  frefh-born  year  with  loud  acclaim,  and  ftore 
Of  jovial  draughts,  now,  when  the  fappy  boughs 
Attire  themfelves  with  blooms,  fweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harveft  :    When  the  Gnoffian  crown 
Leads  on  ^pe&ed  autumn,  and  the  trees 
Difcharge  their  mellow  burdens,  let  them  thank 
Boon  Nature,  that  thus  annually  Supplies 
Their  vaults,  and  with  her  former  liquid  gifts 
Exhilarates  their  languid  minds,  within 
The  golden  mean  confm'd :  Beyond  there's  nought 
Of  health  or  pleafure.    Therefore,  when  thy  hear: 
Dilates  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  foul 
Prompts  to  purfue  the  iparkling  glafs,  be  fure 
Tis  time  to  fliun  it ;  if  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  cotnnotation,  forthwith  rcaion  quits 
Her  empire  to  CDofufion,  and  mifrule, 
And  vain  debates  ;  then  twenty  tongues  at  once 
Cor.fpire  in  knftlefs  jargon  ;  nought  is  heard 
But  din,  and  various  clamor,  and  mad  rant : 
Diftrufl  and  jealoufy  to  thefe  fucceed, 
And  anger-kindling  taunt,  the  certain  bane 
Of  well-knit  fcilowihip.     Now  horrid  frays 
Commence;   the  brimming  glaffes  now  are  hurl'd 
With  dire  intent;  bottle.s  with  bottles  clafh, 
In  rude  encounter  ;  round  their  temples  fly 
The  fharp-eelg'd  fragments ;  down  their  batter'd 

checks 

Mixt  gore  and  cider  flow.     What  (hall  we  fay 
Of  rafh  Elpeiior,  who  in  evil  hour 
Dry'd  an  immeafura'olc  bowl,  and  thought 
T'  exhale  bis  lurfeit  by  irrlgnous  flcep, 
Imprudent  ?  him  dc;ii;.\  inm  ileep  opprcft, 
Dcjcending  carcielb  from  his  couch  ;  the  Jail 
Luxt  his  neck  joint,  and  fpinal  ir.arrow  bruib'd. 
Ncr  need  we  tell  v.'hat  anxiotrs  cares -au^d 
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The  turbulent  mirth  of  wine ;  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies,  that  lead  to  Death's  grim  cave, 

9  Wrought  by  intemperance,  joint-racking  gout, 
Inteftine  ftonc,  and  pining  atrophy, 
Chill  even  when  the  fun  \vitli  July  heats 
Fries  the  fcorch'd  foil,  and  dropfy  all  a-float, 
Yet  craving  liquids  :    nor  the  Centaurs  tale 
Be  here  repeated ;  how,  with  luft  and  wine 
Jnflam'd,    they   fought,   and  fplit  their  drunken 

fouls 

At  feaftir.g  hour.    Ye  heavenly  Powers  that  guard 
The  Britilh  ifles,  fuch  dire  events  remove 
Far  from  fair  Albion,  nor  let  civil  broils 
Ferment  from  focial  cups  :    May  we,  remote 
From  the  hoarfe,  brazen  found  of  war,  enjoy 
Orr  humid  products,  and  with  feemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth  and  hofpitable  love. 
Too  of:,  alas !  has  mutual  hatred  drench'd 
Our  fwords  in  native  blood  ;  too  oft  has  pride, 
And  hellifh  difcord,  and  infatiate  thirft 
Of  other's  rights,  our  quiet  difcomucs'd. 
Have  we  forgot,  how  fell  deftruclion  rag'd 
Wide  fpreading,  when  by  Kris'  torch  incens'd 
Our  fathers  warr'd  ?  what  heroes,  fignaliz'd 
For  loyalty  and  pnnvefs,  met  their  fate 
Untimely,  undeferv'd  1  how  Bertie  fell, 
Compton,  and  Gr?.nvil!e,  dauntlefs  fons  of  Mars, 
Fit  themes  of  endlefs  grief,  but  that  we  view 
Their  virtues  yet  furviving  in  their  race  ! 
Can  we  forget,  how  the  mad,  headitrong  rout 
Defy'd  their  prince  to  arms,  nor  made  account 
Of  faith  or  duty,  or  allegiance  fworn  ? 
Apoftate,  atheift  rebels !  bent  to  ill, 
With  feeming  fanctity  and  cover'd  fraud, 
Jnflili'd  by  him,  who  firfl  prefum'd  t'  onpofe 
Omnipotence  ;  alike  their  crime,  th'  event 
Was  not  alike  ;  thefe  triumph'd,  and  in  height 
Of  barbarous  malice  and  infulting  pride, 
Abflain'd  not  from  imperial  blood.     O  fact 
Unparallel'd  !    O  Charles,  O  beft  of  kings  ! 
V/hat  frars  their  black  difaflrous  influence  fhed 
On  thy  nativity,  that  thou  fhould'fl  fall     * 
Thus,  by  inglorious  hands,  in  this  thy  realm, 
Supreme  and  innocent,  adjudg'd  to  death 
By  thofe  thy  mercy  only  would  have  fav'd  ! 
Yet  was  the  Cider-land  unftain'd  with  guilt ; 
The  Cider-land,  obfequious  ftill  to  thrones, 
Abhorr'd  fuch  bafe  difloyal  dc-eds,  and  all 
Her  pruning-hooks  extended  into  fwords, 
Undaunted,  to  aflert  the  trampled  rights 
Of  monarchy ;    but,  ah  '.  fucceiUefs  {he, 
However  faithful  '.  then  wa^  no  regard 
Of  right  or  wrorg.     And  this,  once  happy,  land, 
By  home-bred  fury  rent,  long  groan'd  beneath 
Tyrannic  fway,  till  fair  revolving  years 
Our  exil'd  kings  and  liberty  reftor'd. 
.Now  we  exult,  by  mighty  Anna's  care 
^Secure  at  home,  while  file  to  foreign  realms 

.  Sc-.ds  forth  her  dreadful  legions,  and  reftrains 
The  rage  of  kings  :    Here  nobly  (he  fupparts 
Juftice  opprefs'd  ;  here  her  victorious  arms 
O^ell  the  ambitious  :    From  her  hand  alone 
All  Europe  fears  revenge,  or  hopes  redrefs. 
Rejoice,  O  Albion  !  fever'd  from  the  world. 
By  Nature',;  wife  indulgence,  indigent 


Of  nothing  from  without;  in  one  fuprerue 

Intirely  ble/l  ;  and  from  beginning  time 

Dcfigu'd  thus  happy ;  but  the  fond  defire 

Of  rule  and  grandeur  multiply'd  a  race 

Of  kings,  and  numerous  fceptres  introdiic'd, 

Deibuchve  of  the  public  weal.     For  now 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  ftrength, 

Or  emulation  urg'd,  his  neighbour's  bounds 

Invades,  and  ampler  territory  feeks 

With  ruinous  affault ;  on  every  plain 

Holl  cop'd  with  hoft,  dire  was  the  din  of  war, 

And  ceafelefs,  or  fhort  truce  haply  procur'd 

By  havoc  and  dif-nay,  till  jealoufy 

Rais'd  new  combuftion.     Thus  was  peace  in  vain 

Sought  for  by  marrial  deeds,  and  conflict  ftern  : 

Till  Edgar  grateful  (as  to  thofe  who  pine 

A  difmal  half-year  night,  the  orient  beam 

Of  Phoebus'  lamp)  arofe,  and  into  one 

Cemented  all  the  long-contendin^_nowers, 

Pacific  monarch  !    thui  her  lovely  head 

Ccincord  rear'd  high,  and  all  around  diffus'd 

The  fpirit  of  love.    At  eafe,  the  bards  new  itrnng 

Their  filent  harps,   and  taught  the  woods  and 

vales, 

In  uncouth  rhimes,  to  echo  Edgar's  name. 
Then  gladnefs  fmil'd  in  every  eye ;  the  years 
Ran  fmootly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wife,  heroic  kings,  that  by  juft  laws 
Eftablifh'd  happinefs  at  home,  or  crufh'd 
Infulting  enemies  in  fartheft  climes. 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn    from    the    North,    to  Jewry's  hallow'J, 

plains  ! 

Pioufly  valiant  (like  a  torrent  fwell'd 
With  wintry  tempefts,  that  difuains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  a  way  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  fweep,  trees,  houfcs,  men)  he  prefs'd 
Amidil  the  thickeft  battle,  and  o'erthrew 
What  e'er  withflood  his  zealous  rage  :    no  paufe, 
No  ftay  of  flaughter,  found  his  vigorous  arm, 
But  th'  unbelieving  fquadrons  to  flight 
Smote  in  the  rear,  and  with  diihoneft  wounds 
Mangled  behind.     The  Soldan,  as  he  fled, 
Oft  cali'd  on  Alia,  gnafhing  with  defpite 
And  fliame,  and  murmur'd  many  an  empty  cnrfe. 

Behold  third  Edward's  ftreamers  blazing  high 
On  Gallia's  houile  ground  !  his  right  withheld, 
Awakens  vengeance.     O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  falfe  hopes,  thus  to  incenfe 
The  warlike  Englifh  !    One  important  day 
Shall  teach  you  meaner  thoughts.    Eager  of  fight, 
Fierce  Brutus'  offspring  to  the  adverfe  front 
Advance  refiftlefs,  and  their  deep  array 
With  furious  inroad  pierce  :    the  mighry  force 
Of  Edward  twice  o'erturn'd  their  defperate  king ; 
Twice  he  arofe,  and  join'd  the  horrid  fhock  : 
The  third  time,  with  his  wide-extended  wingaj- 
He  fugitive  declin'd  fuperior  ftrength, 
Difcomfired  ;  purfued,  in  the  fad  chace 
Ten  thoufand  ignominious  fall;   with  .Mood 
The  valKes  float.     Great  Edward  thus  aveng'd, 
With  golden  Iris  his  broad  fhield  emboiVd. 

Thrice  glorious  prince  !    whom  Fame  with  al! 

her  tongues 
For  ever  flr.il  refrund.     Yet  from  his  loins 
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New  authors  of  diflenfion  fpring  ;  from  him 
Two  branches,  that  in  hofting  long  contend 
For  fov'reign  fway  ;  and  can  fuch  anger  dwell 
Jn  nobleft  minds  ?  but  little  now  avail'd 
The  ties  of  friendfhip  ;  every  man,  as  led 
By  inclination,  or  vain  hope,  repair'd 
To  either  camp,  and  breath'd  immortal  hate, 
And  dire  revenge.    Now  horrid  Slaughter  reigns: 
Sons  againft  fathers  tilt  'he  fatal  iance, 
Carelefs  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Diftain  with  kindred  blood  ,  the  twanging  bows 
Send  fhowers  of  fhafts,  that  on  ;heir  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear.     Here  might  you  fee 
Barons  and  peafants  on  th'  embattled  field 
Slain,  or  half-dead,  in  one  huge,  ghaftly  heap 
Promifcuoufly  amafs'd.     With  diimal  groans, 
And  ejuladon,  in  the  pangs  of  death 
Some  call  for  aid,  negle6ted  ;  fome  o'erturn'd 
!n  the  fierce  fhock,  lie  gafping,  and  expire, 
Trampled  by  fiery  courfers  :    Horror  thus, 
And  wild  uproar,  and  defolation,  reign'd 
Uurefyited.     Ah  !  who  at  length  will  end 
This  long,  pernicious  fray  ?  what  man  has  Fate 
Referv'd  for  this  great  work? — Hail,  happy  prince 
Of  Tutor's  race,  whom  in  the  womb  of  Time 
Cadwallador  forefaw  !    thou,  thou  art  he, 
Great  Richmond  Henry,  that  by  nuptial  rites 
]vTuft  clofe  the  gates  of  Janus,  and  remove 
Beftru&ive  Difcord.     Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet's  clangor  fhrill 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  chills  the  virgin's  blood ; 
25ut  joy  and  pleafure  open  to  the  view 
Uninterrupted  !  with  prefaging  (kill 
1  hou  to  thy  own  uniteft  Fergus'  line 
By  wife  alliance  :    from  thee  James  defcends. 
Heaven's  chofen  favourite,  firik  Britannic  king. 
To  him  alone  hereditary  right  [main'd 

Gave  power  iupreme;    yet  ftill  fome  feeds  re- 


Of  difcontent  j    two  nations  under  ore , 
In  laws  and  intereft  diverfe,  ftill  purfaed* 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  fule  reiblute 
To  fly  conjunction  ;  neithc-r  fear,  nor  hope,' 
Nor  the  fweet  profpeit  of  a  mutual  gain, 
Could  aught  avail,  till  prudent  Anna  faid, 
Let  there  be  unl  n  :    flrait  with  reverence  doe 
To  her  command,  they  willingly  unite, 
One  in  aife&ion,  laws  and  government, 
Indifiblubly  firm  ;  from  Dubris  fouth 
To  Northern  Orcades,  her  long  domain. 

And  now,  thus  leagued  by  an  eternal  bond, 
What  (hall  retard  the  Britons  bold  defigns, 
Or  who  fuftain  their  force  j  in  union  knit, 
Sufficient  to  withitand  tlie  powers  comhin'd 
Of  all  this  globe  ?    At  this  important  a& 
The  Mauritanian  and  Cathaian  kin^s 
Already  tremble,  and  th'  unbaptiz'd  Turk 
Dreads  war  from  utmoft  Thule.     Uncontrol'd 
The  Bfitifh  navy  through  the  ocean  v;ift 
Shall  wave  her  double  crofs,  t'  extfemeft  clinics 
Terrific,  and  return  with  odorous  fpoils 
Of  Araby  well  fraught,  or  Indus'  wealth, 
Pearl,  and  barbaric  gold  :    Meanwhile  the  fwaina 
Shall  unmolefte'd  reap  what  Plenty  ft  rows 
irom.  well-fli^r'd  horn,    rich  grain,    and  timely* 

fruits. 

The  elder  year,  Pomona,  plcas'd,  fhall  deck 
With  mby-tincT:ur'd  births,  whole  liquid  ftore 
Abundant,  flowing  in  well-blended  ttreams, 
The  natives  fhall  applaud  ;  while  glad  they  talk 
Of  baleful  ills,  caus'd  by  Bellona's  wrath          "*1O  • 
In  other  realms;  where'er  the  Britifh  Irread 
Triumphant  banners,  or  their  fame  has  reach'd, 
Diffufive,  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  this 
Wide  univerfc,  Silurian  Cider  borne 
Shall    pleafe    all   taftes,    and    triumph   o'er   thd 
vine. 


C  ERE  A  LI  A*,     1706. 


"  Per  ambages,  Deoruinque  minifteria 
"  Prxcipitandus  eft  liber -fpiritus." 

PETRONIUS. 


Q?  Englifli  tipple,  and  the  potent  grain, 
Which  in  the  conclave  of  Ctiefiial  Powers 

*  This  poem  is  M'&eii  from  a  foNo  copy,  1706,  corrimu- 
nkatcd  from  the  Laml-cth  Library  by  Dr.  Ducarci,  in 
uhich  t^c  nax:  ofrhl!:i»s  vrns  iril'ertvO.  i«  t!:-.-  ha 


Bred  fell  debate,  fmg,  Nyn-.ph  of  heavenly  ftem3 
Who  on  the  hoary  top  of  Peu-main-tnaur 

of  Ar>p.  Tcnlfon.  It  was  pub'ilhed  by  T.  Benner,  tbe 
br.okfcHrr  for  wJ'.nm  "  I'.lcnlu  im  "  \vas  printed  ;  another 
Urong  prcfiircrt'^  proof  ot  this  being  by  the  frnjc  auth.u' . 
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Merlin  the  feer  didft  vifit,  xvhilft  he  fate 

With  aftrolabe  prophetic,  to  forefee 

Young  actions  ifluing  from  the  Fates  Divan. 

Full  of  thy  power  infus'd  by  nappy  ALE, 

Darkling  he  watch'd  the  planetary  orbs, 

In  their  ohfcure  fcjourn  o'er  heaven's  high  cope ; 

Nor  ceas'd  till  the  grey  dawn  with  orient  dew 

Impearl'd  his  large  muilachoes,  deep  enfconc'd 

Beneath  his  over-lhadowing  orb  of  hat, 

And  ample  fence  of  elephantine  nofc, 

Scornful  of  keeneft  polar  winds,  or  fleet, 

Or  hail,  fent  rattling  down  from  wintry  Jove, 

(Vain  efforts  on  his  fevetifold  mantle,  made 

Of  Caledoninn  rug,  immortal  woof!) 

Such  energy  of  foul  to  raife  the  long, 

Deign,  G-oddefs,  now  to  me  ;  nor  then  withdraw 

Thy  fure  prodding  power,  but  guide  my  wing, 

"Which  nobly  meditates  no  vulgar  flight. 

Now  front  th'  enfanguin'd  liter's  recking  flood, 
Tardy  with  many  a  corfe  of  Bo'ian  knight, 
.And  Gallic  deep  ingulft,  with  barbed  fleeds 
Promifcuoti?,  Fame  to  high  Olympus  flew, 
Shearing  th'  expanfe  of  heaven  with  adive.  plume; 
Nor  fwiftcr  from  Piinlimmon's  ftecpy  top 
The  ftaunch  Gerf.iulcon  through  the  buxom  air 
Stoops  on  the  ftecrage  of  his  wings,  to  trufs 
The  quarry,  hern,  or  mallard,  ntwly  fprung 
From    creek,   whence    bright    Sabrina   bubbling 

forth, 

Runs  fafl:  a  Nais  through  the  flowery  meads, 
To  fpread  rourcd  Uriconium's  towers  her  dreams. 
Her  golden  trump  the  goddefs  founded  thrice, 
\Vhofe   jhrilling  clang  reach'd  heaven's  mremefl 

fphere. 

Rous'd  at  the  Maft,  the  gods  with  winged  fpeed 
To  learn  the  tidings  came,  on  radiant  thrones 
"With  fair  memorials,  and  imprcfles  quaint 
Emblazon'd  o'er  they  fate,  devis'd  of  old 
By  Mulciber;  nor  fmail  his  fkili  t  ween. 
There    fhe    relates   what    Churchill's   arm    had 

wrought 

On  Blenheim's  bloody  plain.     Up  Bacchus  rofe, 
By  his  plump  cheek  and  barrel  belly  known, 
The  pliant  tendrils  of  a  juicy  vine 
Around  his  rofy  brow  in  ringlets  curl'd ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes  he  held, 
The  enfigns  of  the  god  !  with  ardent  tone 
He  mov'd,  that  ftraight  the  nectar'd  bowl  fhould 

flow,' 

Devote  to  Churchill's  health,  and  o'er  all  heaven 
Uncommon  orgies  (hould  be  kept  till  eve, 
Till  all  were  fated  with  immortal  moufl, 
Delicious  tipple  !  that,  in  heavenly  veins, 
Afiiniilated,  vigorous  ichor  bred, 
Superior  to  Frontiniac,  or  Bourdeaux, 
Or  old  Falern,  Campania's  b^ft  incrcafe, 
Or  the  more  dulcet  juice  the  happy  iflcs 
From  Palma  or  Fortevcntura  fend. 

Joy  flufh'd  on  every  face,  arid  ^leafing  glee 
Inward  aflont  difcover'd,  till  uprcfe  • 

Ceres,  not  blithe,  for  marks  of  latent  woe 
Dim  on  her  vifage  lour'd  :    fuch  her  deport, 
When  Arethufa  from  her  reedy  bed 
Told  her  how  Dis  young  Profcrpinc  had  rap'd, 
To  fway  his  iron  fceptre,  rad  cciumaiid 


In  gloom  tartareous  half  his  wide  domain. 
Then  fighing,  thus  fhe  faid — "  Have  I  fo  long 
Employ'd  my  various  art,  t'  enrich  the  lap 
Of  Earth,  all-bearing  mother  ;  and  my  lore 
Communicated  to  the  unweeting  hind, 
And  fhall  not  this  pre-eminence  obtain  ?" 
Then  from  beneath  her  Tyrian  vtft  {he  took 
The  bearded  ears  of  grain  fhe  moft  admir'd, 
Which  gods  call  Chrithe,  in  terreflrial  fpeech 
Ycleped  Barley.     "  'Tis  to  this,  fhe  cry'd, 
The  Britifh  cohorts  owe  their  martial  fame 
And  far-redoubted  prowcfs,  matchlefs  youth  f 
This,  when  returning  from  (he  foughten  field, 
Or  Noric,  or  Iberian,  feam'd  with  fears, 
(Sad  fignaturcs  of  many  a  dreadful  gafh  .') 
The  veteran,  caroufing,  foori  reftores 
Puiffance  to  his  arm,  and  firings  his  nerves  ! 
And,  as  a  fnake,  when  firft  the  rofy  hours 
Shed  vernal  fweets  o'er  every  vale  and  meat!, 
Rolls  tardy  from  his  cell  obfcure  and  dank; 
But,  when  by  genial  rays  of  fumnjer  fun 
Purg'd  of  his  fluugh,  he  nir;bly  thrid?  the  brake. 
Whetting  his  fling,  his  crefled  head  he  rears 
Terrific,  from  each  eye  retorr  he  fhoots 
Enfanguin'd  rays,  the  diftant  fwains  admire 
His  various  neck,  and  fpires  bedropt  with  gold  : 
So  at  each  glafs  the  harrafs'd  warrior  feels 
Vigour  renate;  his  horrent  arms  he  takes, 
And  rufting  fankhion,  on  whofe  ample  hilt 
Long  Viclory  fate  dormant :    foori  fhe  fliakes 
Her  drowfy  wings,  and  follows  to  the  war, 
With    fpeed    fuccin&;    where   ibon  his  martial 

port 

She  recognizes,  whilft  he  haughty  ftands 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  and  beflows 
Wide  torment  on  the  ferried  filer.,  fo  us'd, 
Frequent  in  bold  emprife,  to  work  fad  rout, 
And  havoc  dire ;  th«Ie  the  bold  Britorf  mows, 
Danntlefs  as  Deities  exempt  from  fate, 
Ardent  to  deck  his  brow  with  mural  gold. 
Or  civic  wreath  of  oak,  the  victor's  meed. 
Such  is  the  power  of  ale  with  vines  embower'd, 
While  dangling  bunches  court  his  truriting  lip  ; 
Sullen  he  fits,  and  fighing  oft  extols 
The  beverage  they  quafT,  whofe  happy  foil 
Prolific  Dovus  laves,  or  Trenta's  urn 
Adorns  with  waving  Chrithe  (joyous  fcencs 
Of  vegetable  gold  !)  fecure  they  dwell, 
Nor  feel  th'  eternal  fnows  that  clothe  their  clifis ; 
Nor  curfe  th'  inclement  air,  whofe  horrid  face 
Scowls  like  that  arclic  heaven,  that  drizzling  fheds 
Perpetual  winter  on  the  frozen  fkirts 
Of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  main, 
Where  the  young  tempefts  firft  are  taught  to  roar. 
Snug  in  their  flraw-buiit  huts,  or  daiklingearth'd 
In  cavern'd  rock,  they  live  (fmall  need  of  art 
To  form  fpruce  architrave  or  cornice  quaint, 
On  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian  grace 
Prepar'd) — there  on  weli-fud'd  hearth  they  chat, 
Whilft  black  pots  walk  the  round  with  laughing 

ale 

Surcharg'd  ;  or  brev'd  in  planetary  hour, 
When  March  wcigh'd  night  and  day  in  equal 

fcale  ; 
Or  in  October  turn'd,  r.nd  mellcw  grown 
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With  fevcn  revqking  funs,  the  racy  juice, 
Strong  with  delicious  flavour,  ftrikes  the  fenfe. 
Nor  wants  on  vaft  circumference  of  board, 
Of  Arthur's  imitative,  large  furloin 
Of  ox,  or  virgin  heifer,  wont  to  browfe 
The  meads  of  Longovicum  (fattening  loll, 
Replete  with  clover-grafs,  and  foodful  fhrub). 
Planted  with  fprigs  of  rofcmary  it  Hands, 
Meet  paragon  fas  far  as  great  with  fmall 
May  correfpond)  for  fome  Panchxan  hill, 
Embrown'd    with    fultry    Ikies,    thin    fet    with 

palm, 

And  olive  rarely  interfpers'd,  whofe  fhade 
Skreens  hofpitably  from  the  Tropic  Crab 
The  quiver'd  Arabs'  vagrant  clan,  that  waits 
Infidious  fome  rich  caravan,  which  fares 
To  Mecca,  with  Barbaric  gold  full  fraught. 

Thus  Britain's  hardy  fons,  of  ruftic  mould, 
Patient  of  arms,  dill  quafh  th'  afpiring  Gaul, 
Blefl  by  my  boon ;  which  when  they  flightly 

prize, 

Should  they,  with  hh'h  defence  of  triple  brafs 
Wide-circling,  live  immur'd  (as  erft  was  tried 
By  Bacon's  charms,  on  which  the  fickening  moon 
JLook'd  wan,    and  cheerlefs  mew'd  her  crelcent 

horns, 

Whilft  Demogorgon  heard  his  ftern  heheft) 
Thrice  the  prevailing  power  of  Gallia's  arms 
Should  there  rcfiftlefs  ravage,  as  of  old 
Great  Pharamond,  the  founder  <;f  her  fame, 
Was  wont,  when  firfl  his  marfhal'd  peerage  pafs'd 
The   fubje&    Rhene.      What   though    Britannia 

boafts 

Hcrfelf  a  world,  with  ocean  circumfus'd  ? 
'Tis  Ale  that  warms  her  fons  t'  affert  her  claim, 
And  with  full  volley  makes  her  naval  tubes 
Thunder  cifaflrous  doom  to  opponent  powers  ! 

Nor  potent  only  to  enkindle  Mars, 
And  fire  with  knightly  prowefs  recreant  fouls  : 
It  fcience  can  encourage,  and  incite 
The  mind  to  ditties  blithe,  and  charming  fong. 
Thou,  Pallas,  to  iny  fpcech  jufb  witnefs  bear  : 
How  oft  haft  thou  thy  votaries  beheld 
At  Ciambo  merry  met,  and  hymning  fhrill 
With  voice  harmonic  each,  whiift  others  friflc 
3n  mazy  dance,  or  Ccftrian  gambols  flicw, 
ILlate  with  mighty  joy,  when  to  the  brim 
Critheian  neclar  crown'd  the  lordly  bowl, 
(Equal  to  Ne  dor's  ponderous  ctip,  which  afk'd 
A  hero's  arm  to  mount  it  on  the  board, 
Ere  he  th'  embattall'd  Pylians  led,  to  quell 
The  pride  of  Darclan  youth  in  hofting  dire). 
Or  if,  with  front  unblefh'd,  came  towering  in 
Pro&or  armipotent,  in  ftern  deport 
Refembling     turban'd    Turk,    when     high    he 

wields 

His  fcimeter  with  huge  two-handed  fway. 
Alarm'd  with  threateing  accent,  harfher  far 
Than  that  ill-omen'd  found  the  bird  of  night, 
With  beak  uncomely  bent,  from  dodder'd  oak 
Screams    out,    the   fick  man's  trump  of  doleful 

doom : 

Thy  jocund  funs  confront  the  horrid  van, 
That  crowds  his  gonfalon  of  feven  foot  fizc ; 
And  with  their  rubied  faces  Hand  the  fee; 


Whilft  they  of  fober  guifc  contrive  retreat, 
And  run  with  ears  cre&  ;  as  the  tall  (tag 
Unharbcur'd  by  the  woodman  quits  his  layrc^ 
And  flies  the  yerning  pack  which  clofe  purfue, 
So  they  not  bowfy  dread  th'  approaching  foe  : 
They  run,  they  fly,  till  flying  on  obfcure, 
Night-founder'd  in  town-ditches  ftagimut  gurgej 
Soph  rowls  on  Soph  promifcuous. — Caps  aloof 
Quadrate  and  circular  confus'dly  fly, 
The  fport  of  fierce  Norwegian  tempefts,  toft 
By  Thrafcia's  coadjutant,  and  the  roar 
Of  loud  Euroclydon's  tumultuous  gufts.'* 

She  faid  :    the  fire  of  gods  and  men  fupreme, 
With  afpecT:  bland,  attentive  audience  gave, 
Then  nodded  awful :    from  his  fhaken  Jocks 
Ambrofial  fragrance  flew  :    the  fignal  given 
By  Ganymede  the  fkinker  ibon  was  ken'd  ; 
With  Ale  he  Heaven's  capacious  goblet  crown'J. 
To  Phrygian  mood  Apollo  tun'd  his  lyre, 
The  Mufes  fang  alternate,  all  carous'd, 
But  Bacchus  murmuring  left  th*  aflembled  powc 
."''-  ' 


BACHANALIAN  SONG*. 

COME,  fill  me  a  glafs,  fill  it  high, 
A  bumper,  a  bumper  I'll  have  t 
He's  a  fool  that  will  flinch ;  I'll  not  bate  an  inchj  j 
Though  I  drink  myfelf  into  my  grave. 

Here's  a  health  to  all  thofe  jolly  fouls, 

Who  like  me  will  never  give  o'er, 
Whom   no  danger  controuls,    but  will  take  ofFj 

their  bowls, 
And  merrily  fiickle  for  more. 

-  Drown  Reafon  and  all  fuch  weak  foes, 

I  fcorn  to  obey  her  command ; 
Cculd  Hie  ever  fuppofe  I'd  be  led  by  the  nofe, 

And  let  my  glafs  idly  (land  ? 

Reputation's  a  bugbear  to  fools, 

A  foe  to  the  joys  of  dear  drinking, 
Made  ufe  of  by  tools,  who'd  fet  us  new  rules, 
And  bring  us  to  politic  thinking. 

Fill  them  all,  I'll  have  fix  in  a  hand, 

For  I've  trifled  a,n  age  away  ; 
'Tis  in  vain  to  command,  the  fleeting  fand 
Rolls  on,  and  cannot  flay. 

Come,  my  lads,  move  the  glafs,  drink  about,  jj 

We'll  drink  the  univcrfe  dry  ; 
We'll  fet  foot  to  foot,  and  drink  it  all  out ; 
If  once  we  grow  fober,  we  die. 

*  From  many  ctrcumllartcwV  there  is  little  cloubt  bni 
this  convivial  font*  was  hv  the  authdf  of    ' 
Shilling."    Thete  was,  hcmx-vcr.  an  earlier  poet,  of  Dot 
the  ralncs  of  this  author,  \vhh  was  nephew  to  Mi  ton.  anj 
wrote  fume  mcir.cirj  cf  lib' uncle,  an*  kvcral  IttniflM 
1'ocms. 
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Yet  fome  there  were,  among  the  founder  few, 

Of  thofe  who  lefe  prcfum'd,  and  better  knew, 

Who  durft  alfert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe 

And  here  reftor'd  Wit's  fundamental  laws — 

Such  late  was  WALSH— the  Mufes'  judge  and  friend, 

Who  juftly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend  ; 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  defert ; 

The  cleareft  head,  and  the  fmcereft  heart. 
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THE    LIFE   OP  7VALSH. 


WILLIAM  WALSH  was  fon  of  Jofcph  Walfli,  Efq.  of  Abbcrly,  in  Worcefterftiire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1663. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  in  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  but 
left  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree. 

On  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  retired  to  his  native  county,  and  pttrfued  his  ftudies  at  home.  He 
afterwards  gratified  his  defire  of  travelling,  and  improved  himfelf  by  converting  with  men  of  wit 
and  learning  abroad. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  came  to  London,  where  his  rank,  talents,  and  addrefs,  foon  in 
troduced  him  to  the  iirfc  company  in  high  and  literary  life. 

The  belt  judges  of  his  time  bear  teftimony  to  the  early  indkations  of  his  tafte  and  judgment  in 
poetry  and  criticifm. 

With  Dryden,  in  particular,  he  was  a  great  favourite ;  for  in  the  poflfcript  to  his  Virgil,  he  calls 
him  the  bejl  critic  of  our  n«tion, 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  and  a  fcholar,  but  a  man  of  fuihio?,  oftcntatioufly  fpjendid, 
it  is  faid,  in  his  drefs ;  and  a  courtier,  cliftingwiflied  by  the  friendfhip  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury, 
and  Gentleman  of  the  Horfe  to  Queen  Anne,  under  the  Duke  of  Somerfet. 

He  was  likewife  a  member  of  parliament,  having  been  feveral  times  chofen  knight  of  the  (hire 
for  the  county  of  Worcefter,  and  once  the  reprefenta.tive  of  Richmond  in  Yorkfhire. 

He  appears,  from  his  writings,  »o  have  been  a  zealoos  friend  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  without  ran- 
?$our  or  animofity  againft  the    oppofite  party ;  for  he  continued  his  reverence  and  kindnefs  for 
Dryden,  after  he   was  difpofieffed  of  the  laurel  by  King  William,    ajid  difcountenanced  by  the 
public,  for  .his  mean  compliance  and  cocverfion  to  Popery  in  the  preceding  reign. 

In  1 705,  he  began  to  correfpond  with  Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  early  the  power  of 
I  poetry,  and  predicted  his  future  excellence.     Their  letters  ate  written  upon  the  pafloral  comedy 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  paftorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publiih. 

Pope  always  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  early  notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one  cfr 
\  his  latter  pieces  among  thofe  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  fludies: 

,  "  And  knowing  Walfli  would  tell  me  I  could, write." 

He  had  before  given  him  more  fplendid  praife  in  his  Effay  ou  Criticifm ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Warburton,  facrificed  a  little  «f  his  judgment  to  hi»  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  djeath  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  1709,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  Walfh ;  a  nun  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  vrht 
fecrtts  to  have  had  a  well  cultivated,  though  not  a  very  extsnfivs  undcrftanduig. 
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Drydcn  and  Pope  have  given  their  fun&ion  in  his  favour,  to  whorn  he  wa*  perfqnally  known  : 
a  circumftance  greatly  to  his  advantage  ;  for  had  there  been  no  perfonal  friendship,  there  is  reaion 
to  believe,  their  encomiums  would  have  been  Icfo  lavifli ;  at  lead,  his  works  do  not  cany  fo  high 
an  idea  of  him  as  they  have  done. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  profe  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  concerning  Women^  be'.ny  a  Defence 
of  the  Fair  Sex,  aJdreffcd  to  Eugenia,  printed  in  l6yl.  This  i.s  the  moil  cunfiderable  of  his  produc 
tions,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Dryden  in  a  preface  which  he  prefixed  to  it. 

"  I  was  not  ignorant,"  fays  that  great  critic,  "  that  he  was  naturally  ingenious,  and  that  he 
had  improved  huufclf  by  travelling  ;  and  from  thence  I  might  reuionabiy  hive  eype&ed  that  air 
of  gallantry  which  is  fo  vifibly  diffufed  through  the  body  of  thV  \vork,  and  is  indeed  fhe  foul  that 
animates  all  things  of  tM<  nature;  but  fo  much  variety  of  reading,  both  in  ancici.t  and  modem 
autho-s,  fuch  digeftion  of  that  reading,  fo  much  juftnef-  of  thought,  that  it  leaves  no  room  for 
affe&ation  or  pedantry  t  may  venture  to  lay,  are  pot  over  common  among  piadifed  writers,  and 
very  rarely  to  be  found  among  beginners" 

in  1692,  he  publifhed  *'  d  Collection  of  L:tier$  and  Pffms,  amorous  and  gallant ;"  to  which  he  pre 
fixed  a  very -ju,dicious  preface  upon  epiftolary  compofition  and  amorous  poetry. 

In  1697,  he  wrote  an  EJJay  on  Pajloral  Poetry,  with  a  fnort  dt fence  of  Virgil,  againfl  fume  of  the 
reflexions  of  Fontenelle,  which  is  prefixed  to  Dryden's  tranflarion  of  Virgil's  Paftorals. 

A  fuiall  potthumous  piece  of  his  compofition,  entitled  JEfiu/uptt,?,  or  ibz  Hofpital  tf  Fools,  in 
imitation  of  Lucian,  was  printed  in  1714. 

His  poems  were  reprinted  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets,  in  a  vols.  I2mo.  1749.  They 
confifl  chiefly  of  elegies,  epitaphs,  odts  and  fongs,  which  are  in  general  elegant,  though  not  great. 
"Hi* -Golden  Age  Rfarcd,  in  particular,  ha*  fome  humour ;  and  his  Imitation  of  Horace  is,  for  thq 
nioftpart,  happily  turned. 

"  He  is  Jtnown  more,"- fays  Dr.  Johnfpn,  "  by  his  familiarity  with  great  men,  than  by  any  thing 
done  or  written  by  himiclf.  In  all  his  writings  there  are  pleating  palTages.  He  h.is,  however. 
more  elegance  than  rigour,  and  feldora  rifes  higher  than  to  be  pretty." 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  fo  ufual  among  modern  authors  to 
tyrite  prefaces,  that  a  man  is  thought  rude  to  his 
reader,  who  does  not  give  him  f< >me  account  be 
fore-hand  of  what  he  is  to  expeit  in  the  b  .ok 

The jgreareftj part  of  this  collection  confifts  of 

amorous  verfes.  Thofe  who  are  o<nverfant  with 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  will  obferve  a  great 
difference  between  what  they  and  the  moderns 
have  publifhed  uppn  this  fubjecT:.  The  occafions 
Upon  which  the  poems  of  the  former  are  written, 
are  fuch  as  happen  to  every  man  almoft  that  is  in 
love  ;  and  the  thoughts  fuch  as  are  natural  for  eve- 
iy  man  in  love  to  think.  The  moderns,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  fought  out  for  occafi  -ns  that 
none  meet  with  but  themfelves ;  and  fill  their 
verfes  with  thoughts  that  are  furprifing  and  glit 
tering,  but  not  tender,  paflionate,  or  natural  to  a 
man  in  love. 

To  judge  which  of  thefe  two  are  in  the  right, 
we  ought  to  confider  the  end  that  people  propofe 
[In  writing  love  verfes;  and  that  I  take  hot  to  be 
the  getting  fame  or  admiration  from  the  world, 
.but  the  obtaining  the  love  of  their  miftref*;  and 
the  beft  way  I  conceive  to  make  her  love  you,  is 

convince  her  that  you  love  her.  Now  this  cer 
tainly  is  not  to  be  done  by  forced  conceits,  far 
fetched  fimilies,  and  fhining  points ;  but  by  a  true 
and  lively  reprefentation  of  the  pains  and  thoughts 
attending  fuch  a  pnfiion. 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eft 

Primum  ipfi  tibi,  tune  tua  me  infortunia  Indent." 

I  would  as  foon  believe  a  widow  in  great  grief 
for  her  bufband,  becaufe  I  faw  her  dance  a  cbrant 
ib^ut  his  coffin,  as  believe  a  man  in  love  with  his 
miftrefs  for  his  writing  fuch  verfes  as  fome  great 
modern  wits  have  done  upon  theirs 

I  am  fatisfisd  that  Catullus,  Pibulhis,  Proper- 
tius,  and  Ovid,  were  in  love  with  their  miflreffes, 
while  they  upbraid  them,  quarrel  with  them, 
threaten  them,  and  forfwear  them ;  but  I  confefs 
I  cannot  believe  Petrarch  in  love  with  his,,  when 
i?  writes  conceits  upon  her  name,  her  gloves,  aiad 


the  place  of  her  birth.  T  know  it  is  natural  for  a 
lover,  in  tranfports  of  jealoufy,  to  treat  his  mif 
trefs  with  all  the  violence  imaginable  ;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  natural  f<T  a  man,  who  is  much  in  love,  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  fuch  tiifles  as  the  other  I  am 
pleafed  with  Tibullus,  when  he  fays,  he  could 
live  in  a  defart  with  his  miflrefs,  where  never  any 
human  footfteps  appeared,  becaufe  I  doubt  not  but 
he  really  thinks  what  he  fays;  but  1  ctmfefs  I  can 
hardly  forbear  laughing,  when  Pefrarch  tells  u*,' 
he  could'  live  without  any  other  fuftenance  than 
his  miftrefs's  looks.  I  can  very  eafily  believe,  a 
man  may  love  a  woman  fo  well,  as  to  defire  no 
company  but  her's ;  but  I  can  never  believe; 
a  man  can  love  a  woman  fo  well,  as  to  have 
no  need  of  meat  and  drink,  if  he  may  look  up 
on  her.  The  firft  is  a  thought  fo  natural  for  a 
lover,  thlt  there  is  no  man  really  in  love,  but, 
thinks  the  fame  thing;  the  other  is  no-  the  thought 
of  a  man  in  love,  but  of  a  man  who  \vould  im- 
pofe  upon  us  with  a  pretended  love,  (and  that 
indeed  very  grofsly  too)  while  he  had  really  none 
at  all.  ,  . 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  tm's'  point;  and 
any  man  who  will  but  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
compare  what  the  ancients  and  moderns  have-fakt 
upon  the  fame  occafions,  will  foon  perceive  the 
advantage  the  former  have  ovet  the  others  I 
have  chofen  to  mention  Petrarch  only,  as  being 
by  much  the  niioft  famous  of  ail  the  moderns  who 
!iave  written  love-verfes  :  and  it  is,'  indeed,  the 
great  reputation  which  he  has  gotten,  that  has 
given  encouragement  to  this  falfs  fort  r<f  wit  in 
the  world  :  for  people,  feeing  the  great  credit 
he  had,  and  has  indeed  to  this  day,  not  only  iri 
Italy,  bu't  over  all  Europe,  have  fotisfied  them 
felves  with  the  imitation  oi"  him,. never  inquiring 
whether  the  way  he  iook  war.  right  o?  not. 

There  are  n';>  modern  writers,  perhaps  vi'ho 
have  fu&reeded  better  iu  Inve-verfes  thnn  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  and  it  is  indeed  jnflf,  that  the  faircfc  fculies 
fhould  infpire  the  beft  poets.  Never  was  there  a 
more  copious  fancy,  or  greater  reach  of  wit,  than 
what  a\»j>?a;rsm  Di1.  Donne  j  nothing  can 
N  n  iij 
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gallant  or  genteel,  than  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wal 
ler;  nothing  more  gay  or  fprightly,  than  thofe  of 
Sir  John  Suckling  ;  and  nothing  fuller  of  variety 
acd  learning,  than  Mr.  CowleyV.  However,  it 
may  be  obferve'd,  that  among  all  thefe,  that  tender- 
nefr,  and  violence  of  paffion,  which  the  ancic-nts 
thought  moft  proper  for  love-verfefi,  is  wanting  : 
and,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  muft  allow  Dr. 
Donne  to  have  been  a  very  great  wit,  Mr.  Waller 
a  very  gallant  writer,  Sir  John  Suckling  a  very 
gay  on*,  and  Mr.  Cowley  a  great  genius,  yet, 
methinks,  I  can  hardly  fancy  any  one  of  them  to 
have  been  a  very  great  lover.  And  it  grieves  me, 
that  the  ancients,  who  could  never  have  hand- 
fomer  women  than  we  have,  fhould,  neverthelefs, 
be  fo  murh  more  in  love  than  we  are.  But,  it  is 
probable,  the  great  reafon  of  this  may  be  the 
cruelty  of  our  ladies;  for  a  man  muft.  be  impru 
dent  indeed,  to  let  his  paflion  take  very  deep  root, 
when  he  has  no  reafon  to  expecl  any  fort  of  re 
turn  to  it.  And  if  it  be  fo,  there  ought  to  be  a 
petition  made  to  the  fair,  that  they  would  be 
pleafed  fometimes  to  abate  a  little  of  their  rigour 
•  for  the  propagation  (if  good  verfe.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  fhould  confer  their  favours  upon  none 
but  men  of  wit,  that  would  be  too  great  a  con 
finement  indeed ;  but  that  they  would  admit  them 
upon  the  fame  foot  with  other  people ;  and  if 
they  pleafc  now  and  then  to  make  the  experiment, 
I  fancy  they  will  find  entertainment  enough  from 
the  very  variety  of  it. 

There  are  three  forts  of  poems  that  are  proper 
for  love  :  paftorals,  elegies,  and  lyric  rerfes ;  un 
der  which  laft,  I  comprehend  all  fongs,  odes,  fon- 
ncts,  madigrals,  and  ftanzas.  Of  all  thefe,  paf- 
toral  is  the  loweft,  and,  upon  that  account,  per 
haps  moft  proper  for  love ;  fmce  it  is  the  nature 
of  that  paflion,  to  render  the  foul  foft  and  hum 
ble.  Thefe  three  forts  of  poems  ought  to  differ, 
not  on^y  in  their  numbers,  but  in  the  defigns,  and 
in  every  thought  of  them.  Though  we  have  no 
difference  between  the  verfes  of  paftoral  and  ele 
gy  in  the  modern  languages,  yet  the  numbers  of 
trie  firft  ought  to  be  loofcr,  and  not  fo  fonorous 
as  the  other;  the  thoughts  more  fimple,  more 
eafy,  and  more  humble.  The  defign  ought  to  be  the 
reprefenting  the  life  of  a  (hepherd.not  only  by  talk 
ing  of  fheep  and  fields,  but  by  (hewing  us  the  truth, 
fmcerity,  and  innocence,  that  accompanies  that 
fort  of  life;  for  though  I  know  our  matters, 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  have  not  always  conform 
ed  in  this  point  of  innocence,  Theocritus,  in  his 
Daphnis,  having  made  his  lo-ve  too  wanton,  and 
Virgil,  in  his  Alexis,  placed  his  paffion  tip(  n  a  boy, 
yet  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  cenfure  thofe  whom 
\v*  muft  always  reference)  I  take  both  thofe 
things  to  be  faults  in  their  poems,  a-nd  Jiould  have 
been  better  pleafed  with  the  Alexis,  if  it  ha*d  been 
made  to  a  woman  ;  and  with  the  Daphnis,  if  he 
had  made  his  fhepherds  more  modcft.  When  I 
give  humility  ane  modcfty  as  the  character  of 
paftttfal,  it  is  not,  however,  but  that  a  fhepherd 
may  be  allowed  to  boaft  of  his  pipe,  his  fongs,  his 
flocks,  and  to  ftew  a  contempt  of  his  rival,  as  we 
fet  both  Theocritus  aud  Virgil  do.  But  this  muft 


be  ftill  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  the  occafion  cfTcf 
ed  itfelf,  and  was  not  fought,  and  proceeded  ra 
ther  from  the  violence   of  the  fkcpherd's  paflion,  i 
than  any  natural  pride  or  malice  in  him. 

There  ought  to  be  the  fame  difference  obfervedl 
between  paftorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life! 
of  the  country  and  the  court.  In  the  firft,  love] 
ought  to  be  reprefented  as  among  fhepherch,  iril 
the  other,  as  among  gentlemen.  They  ought  to  1 
be  fmooth,  clear,  tender,  and  paffionate.  The  I 
thoughts  may  be  bold,  more  gay,  and  more  ele-  J 
vated,  than  in  paftoral.  The  pafliofis  they  repre-  1 
fent,  either  more  gallant  or  more  violent,  and  left  < 
innocent  than  the  others.  The  fubjects  of  them,  J 
prayers,  praifes,  expoftulations,  quarrels,  reconcile-  | 
nients,  threatenings,  jealoufies,  and,  in  fineyall  the  1 
natural  effects  of  love. 

Lyrics  may  be  allowed  to  handle  all  the  fame  ] 
fuhjects  wi;h  elegy,  but  to  do  it,  howevtr,  hi  a  j 
different  manner.     An  elegy  ought  to  be  fo  en-  s 
tirely  one  thing,  and  every  verfe  ought  fo  to  de 
pend  upon  the  other,  that  they  fhould  not  be  able 
to  fubfift  alone ;  or,  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  ; 
a  great  modern  critic  *,  there  muft  be 

" a  juft  coherence  made 

"  Between  each  thought,  and  the  whole  model 

"  laid, 

*  So  righr,  that  every  ftep  may  higher  rife, 
**  Like   goodly   mountains,   till  they  reach    the  j 

"  ikies." 

Lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  ought  ] 
to  make  one  body  as  well  as  the  other,  yet  may 
ronfift  of  parts  that  are  entire  of  themfelves.     It  j 
being  a  rule  in  modern  languages,  that  every  ftan-  , 
za  ought  to  make  up  a  complete  fenfe,  without 
running    into    the   other.      Frequent    fentence?, 
which  are  accounted  faults  in  elegies,  are  beauties  •* 
here.      Bcfides  this,    Malherbe,  and  the  French 
poets  after  him,  have  made  it  a  rule  in  the  ftanzas  j 
of  fix  lines,  to  make  a  paufe  at  the  third;  and  in  J 
thofe  of  ten  lines,  at  the  third  and  the  feventh.  1 
And,  it   muft  be  confeffed,    that  this  cxaclntfs  I 
renders  them    much  more  mafic  a  1   and   harmc-viS 
nious ;   though   they   have  not  always    been   fo  j 
religious  in  obfwving  the  latter  rule  as  the  for-  a 
mer. 

But  I  am  engaged  in  a  very  vain,  or  a  very  j 
foolifh  defign  :  thofe  who  are  critics,  it  would  be  I 
a  prefumption  iu  me  to  pretend  I  could  inftrud;  1 
and  to  inftrucl:  thofe  who  are  not,  at  the  fame  1 
time  I  write  myfelf,  is  (if  I  may  be  allowed! 
to  apply  another  man's  fimile)  like  felling  arms  to  1 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war  :  though  there  ought,  J 
perhaps,  to  be  more  indulgence  fhewn  to  things  • 
of  love  and  gallantry  than  any  others,  becaufi  j 
they  are  generally  written  when  people  are  young,  J 
and  intended  for  ladies  who  are  not  fuppofed  to  • 
be  very  old;  and  all  young  people,  eipccially  ofl 
the  fair  fex,  are  more  taken  with  the  livelinefs  of  1 
fawcy,  than  the  correclnefs  of  judgment.  It  m 
be  alfo  obfervcd,  that  to  wri'.e  of  love  well, 
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man  muft  be  really  in  love ;  and  to  corre&  his 
writings  well,  he  muft  be  out  of  love  again.  I 
am  well  enough  fatisfied  I  may  be  in  circumftances 
t>f  writing  of  love,  but  I  am  almoft  in  defpair  of 
ever  being  in  circumflanoes  of  corre&ing  it. 
This  I  hope  may  be  a  reafou  for  the  fair  and  the 
young  to  pafs  over  fome  of  the  faults  ;  and  as  for 
the  grave  and  wife,  all  the  favour  I  ihall  beg  of 
them  is,  that  they  would  not  read  them.  Things  of 
this  natuce  are  calculated  only  for  the  former.  If 
love-verfes  work  upon  the  ladies,  a  man  will  not 
.trouble  himfeif  with  what  the  critic?  fay  of  them; 


and  if  they  do  not,  all  the  Commendations  the 
critics  can  give  tbem  will  make  but  very  little 
amends.  All  I  fhall  fay  for  thcfe  trifles  is,  that  I 
pretend  not  to  vie  with  any  man  whatfoever.  I 
doubt  not  but  there  are  feveral  now  living  who 
ate  able  to  write  better  on  all  fubjc6U  than 
I  am  upon  any  one  :  but  I  will  take  the  bold- 
nefs  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  one  man  among  them 
all,  who  fhall  be  readier  to  ackuowledge  his  own 
faults,  or  to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  other 
people. 

N  n  iiij 


POEMS. 


TO  HIS  BOOK. 

Go,  little  book,  and  to  the  world  impart 

The  faithful  image  of  an  amorous  heart : 

Thofc    who    love's    dear    deluding    pains   have 

known, 

IMay  in  my  fatal  ftories  read  their  own. 
Thofe  Who  have  liv'd  from  all  its  torments  free, 
May  find  the  thing  they  never  felt,  by  inc. 
Perhaps,  advis'd,  avoid  the  gilded  bait, 
And,  warn'd  by  my  example,  fhun  my  fate  : 
"While  with  calm  joy,  fafe  landed  on  the  coaft, 
J  view  the  waves  on  which  I  once  was  toft. 
Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 
'Sufpicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars  ; 
Then  pe  see  again.     Oh  !  would  it  not  bs  heft 
To  chace  the  fata)  poifon  from  our  breafl.? 
But.  fince  fo  few  can  live  from  paflion  free, 
Happy  the  man,  and  only  happy  he. 
Who  with  fuch  lucky  ftars  begins  hi*  love, 
That  his  cool  judgment  does  hi>  choice  approve. 
Ill-grounded  paffions  quickly  wear  away  ; 
"What's  bailt  upon  efteem  can  ne'er  decay. 


ELEGY. 

THE    UNREGARDED    LOVER. 

LET  the  dull  merchant  curfe  his  angry  fate, 
And  front  the  winds  and  waves  his  fortune  wait 
Let  the  loud  lawyer  bieak  his  brains,  and  be 
A  {lave  to  wrangling  coxcombs,  for  a  fee : 
Let  the  rough  foiditf  fight  his  prince's  loes, 
And  for  a  livelihood  jiis  life  expofe  : 
J  wage  no  war  ;   I  plead  no  caufe,  but  Love's; 
I  fear  no  ftorns  but  what  Celirxia  moves. 
And  what  grave  ccn/or  can  my  choice  defj  ife  ? 
Bur  here,  fair  charmer,  here  the  difference  lies  : 
The  merchanr,  afrer  all  his  hazards  paft, 
Enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  ](  n'g  toils  at  lafl: ; 
The  foldier  high  in  his  king's  favour  ftards, 
An.l,  after  having  long  obey'd   commands; 
Tbe  lawyer,  to  reward  his  tedious  care, 
Roars  on  the  bench,  that  babbled  at  the  bar  : 
While  I  take  pains  to  meet  a  fate  more  hard, 
And  reap  no  fnm,  no  favour,  no  reward, 


.EPIGRAM. 
Written  in  a  Lady  s  Table-book. 

WITH  what  flrange  raptures  would  my  foul  be 

bleft, 

Were  but  her  book  an  emblem  of  her  breaft ! 
As  1  from  that  all  former  marks  efface, 
And,  uncontrol'd,  put  new  ones  in  their  place? 
So  mighr  I  chace  all  others  from  her  heart, 
And  my  own  image  in  the  ftead  impart. 
But,  ah  !  how  fbort  the  blifs  would  prove,  if  he 
Who  feiz'd  it  next,  might  do  the  fame  by  me ! 


ELEGY. 

THE    POWER    OF    VERSE. 
To  bis   Mijirefs. 

WHILE  thofe  bright  eyes  fubdue  where'er  you 

will, 

And,  as  you  pleafe,  can  either  fave  or  kill ; 
What  youth  fo  bold  the  conqueft  to  defign  ? 
What    wealth    fo   great  to  purchafe  hearts  like 

thine  ? 

None  but  the  Mufc  that  privilege  can  claim ; 
And  what  you  give  in  love,  return  in  fame. 
Riches  and  titles  with  your  life  muft  end  ; 
Nay,  cannot  ev'n  in  life  your  fame  defend : 
Verfe  can  give  fame,  can  fading  beauties  fave, 
And,  after  death,  redeem  them  fr  m  the  grave  :    ( 
Embalm'd  in  verfe,  through  diilant  times  thef] 

come, 

Preferv'd,  like  bees  within  an  amber  tomb. 
Poets  (like  monarchs  on  an  eaftcrn  throne, 
Reftrain'd  by  nothing  but  their  will  alone) 
Here  can  cry  up,  and  there  as  boldly  blame, 
And,  as  they  plcafc,  give  infamy  or  tame. 
In  vain  the  *  Tyrian  queen  refigns  her  life, 
For  the  bright  g!Ty  ot  a  fpotlefs  wife, 
If  lying  bards  may  falfe  amours  rehearfe, 
And  blaft  her  name  with  arbitrary  verfe  ; 
While  f  one,  who  all  the  abfence  of  her  lord 
Had  her  wide  courts  with  prcfling  lovers  ftor\ 
Yet,  by  a  poet  grac'd,  in  deathlefs  rnymes, 
Stands  a  chafte  pattern  to  fucceeding  times. 

Dido.  f  Penelope. 


P    O     E 

With  pity  then  the  Mufes*  friends  furvey, 
]tfor  think  your  favours  there  are  thrown  away  ; 
Wifely  like  feed  on  fruitful  foil  they're  thrown, 
To  bring  large  crops  of  glory  and  renown  : 
For  as  the  fun,  that  in  the  mar  flies  breeds 
Nothing  but  naufeous  and  unwholcfome  weeds, 
Wirh  the  fame  rays,  on  rich  and  pregnant  earh, 
To  pleafant  flowers  and  ufefu!  frui's  gives  birth  : 
So  favours  caft  on  fools  get  only  fhame, 
On  poets,  .fhed,  produce  eternal  fame  ; 

ieir  generous  breafts  warm  with  a  genial  fire, 
And  more  than  all  the  Mufes  can  infpire. 


JEALOUSY.. 

i. 

WHO  could  more  happy,  who  more  bleft  could 

live,  [move  ? 

Than  they  whom  kind,  whom  amorous  paflions 

What  crowns,  what  empires,  greater  joys  could 

give, 

Than  the  foft  chains,  the  ilavery  of  Love  ? 
Were  not  the  blifs  too  often  croft 
By  that  unhappy,  vile  diftruft, 
That  gnawing  doubt,  that  anxious  fear,  that  dan- 
"  gerous  malady,  [loufy. 

That  terrible  tormenting  rage,  that  madncfs,  Jea- 

n. 

In  vain  Celinda  boafts  fhc  has  been  true, 
In    vain   fhe  fwears  fhe  keeps  untouch'd  her 

charm*; 

Pire  Jealoufy  does  all  my  pains  renew, 
And  reprcfcnts  her  in  my  rivals  arms  : 
His  fighs  I  hear,  his  looks  I  view, 
I  fee  her  damn'd  advances  too  ; 
I  fee  her  fmile,  1  fee  her  kifs ;  and,  oh !  mcthinks 

I  fee 

Her  give  up  all  thofe  joys  to  him,  fhe  fhould  re 
ferve  for  me. 

in. 

Ingrateful  Fair-one!  canft  thou  hear  my  groans? 
Canft  thou  behold  thefe  tears  that  till  niy  eyes? 
And  yer,  unmuv'd  by  all  my  pains,  my  moans, 
la  to  another's  arms  refign  my  prize  ; 
It'  merit  could  not  gain  your  love, 
My  fufferings  might  your  pity  move  ;    , 
Might  hinder  you  from  adding  thus,  by  jealous 

frenzies,  more 
KeW  pangs  to  one  whom  hopelefs  love  had  plaguec 
too  much  before. 

IV. 

Think  not,  falfe  nymph,  my  fury  to  out-ftorm 
I  fcorn  your  anger,  and  defpife  your  frown  : 
Dn  fs  up  your  rage  in  its  moft  hideous  form, 
It  wili  not  move  my  heart  when  love  is  flown 
No,  though  y;  u  from  my  kiminels  fly, 
My  vengeance  you  fhall  fatisfy  : 
The  Muft,  tha'  wou-d  have  lung  your  praife,  fha! 
nc.w  alodd  proclaim  [fliame 

To  tht  malicious,  ipitcful  world,  your  infamy  and 

v. 
Ye    Gods!     fhe    weeps;     behold   that   falling 

ihowcr  ! 
See  how  her  eyes  are  quite  diffolv'd  in  tears  ! 
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Can  {he  in  vain  that  precious  torrent  pour  ? 
Oh,  no,  it  bears  away  my  doubts  and  fears  : 
'Twas  Pity  fure  that  made  it  flow  : 
For  the  fame  pity,  flop  it  now; 
:or  every  charming,  heavenly  drop  that  from  thofe 

tyes  does  part, 

s  paid  wiih  fhreams  of  blood,  that  gufh  from  my 
o'erfiowing  heart. 

VI. 

Yes,  I  will  love  ;  I  will  believe  you  true, 
And  raife  my  paflions  up  as  high  as  e'er ; 
Nay,  I'll  believe  you  f'alfe,  yet  love  you  too, 
Let  the  leaft  fign  of  penitence  appear. 
I'll  frame  excufe?  for  your  f;iult; 
Think  you  furpris'd,  or  meanly  caught; 
Nay,  in  the  fury,  in  the  height  of  that  abhorr'd 

embrace, 

Believe  you  thought,  believe  at  leaft  you  wifh'd, 
me  in  the  place 

V.'I. 

Oh,  let  me  lie  whole  a^es  in  thofc  arms, 
And  on  that  bofcrn  lull  afleep  n^y  cares  : 
Forgive  thefe  foolifh  fears  of  fancy 'd  harms 
That   flab  my   foul,  while  they  but  move  thy 

tears ; 

And  think,  unlefs  I  lov'd  thec  flill, 
I  had  not  treated  thee  fo  ill ; 
For  thefe  rude  pangs  of  jealoufy  are  much  more 

certain  figns 

Of  love,  than   all  the  tender  words  an  amorous 
fancy  coins. 

vin. 

Torment  me  with  this  horrid  rage  no  more : 
Oh  fmile,  and  grant  one  reconciling  kifs  ! 
Ye  Gods,  fhe's  kind  !    I'm  ecftafy  all  o'er ! 
My  foul's  too  narrow  to  contain  the  blifs. 
Thou  .pleating  torture  of  my  breaft, 
Sure  thou  wert  fram'd  to  plague  my  reft, 
Since  both  the  ill  and  good  you  do,  alike  my  peace 

deflroy  ; 

That  kills  me  with  excefs  of  grief,  this  with  cx- 
•cifs  of  joy. 


CURE  OF  JEALOUSY. 

WHAT  tortures  can  there  be  in  hell, 
Compar'd  to  what  fond  lovers  feel, 
When,  doating  on  fotne  fair-one's  charms, 
They  think  &•  yields  them  to  their  rival's  arms  ? 


As  lions,  though  they  once  were  tame, 
Yet  if  fhaip  wounds  their  rage  inflame, 
Lift  up  their  ftormy  voices,  roar, 
And  tear  the  keepers  they  obcy'd  before. 

So  fares  the  lover,  when  his  breaft 
By  j;  alous  frenzy  is  poffeft  ; 
Fori  wears  the  nymph  for  whom  he  turns, 
Yet  ftraight  to  her  whom  he  forfvvear*  returns. 

But  when  the  fair  refblves  his  doubt, 
The  L,ve  comes  in,  thu  fear  goes  cm  ; 
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The  cloud  of  Jealoufy^s  difpell'd^ 
And  the  bright  iun  of  innocence  reveal'd. 

With  what  ftrange  raptures  is  he  bleft  ! 
Raptures  too  great  to  be  expreft. 
Though  hard  the  torment's  to  endure, 
Who  would  not  have  the  ficknefs  for  the  cure  ? 


SONNET. 

DEATH. 

WHAT  has  this  bugbear  Death  that's  worth  ou 
care  ? 

After  a  life  in  pain  and  forrow  paft, 
After  deluding  hope  and  dire  defpair, 

Death  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  la/L 

How  ftrangely  are  our  love  and  hate  mifplac'd  ! 

Freedom  w£  feck,  and  yet  from  freedom  flee ; 
Courting  thofe  tyrant  fins  that  chain  us  faft, 

And  fhunning  Dearfi,  that  only  fets  us  free. 

*Tis  not  a  foolifli  fear  of  future  pains, 
(Why  fhould  they  fear  who  keep  their  fouls  from 
ftains  ?)  [fee 

That  makes  me  dread  thy  terrors,  Death,  to 
*Tis  not  the  lofs  of  riches,  or  of  fame, 
Or  the  vain  toys  the  vulgar  pleafures  name  ; 

'Tis  nothing,  Caelia,  but  the  lofing  thee. 


ELEGY. 

To  bis  falfe  Mijlrcfs. 

CJTLIA,  your  tricks  will  now  no  longer  pafs ; 

And  I'm  no  more  the  fool  that  once  I  was. 

I  know  my  happier  rival  does  obtain 

All  the  vaft  blifs  for  which  I  figh  in  vain. 

Him,  him  you  love,  to  me  you  ufe  your  art ; 

I  had  your  looks,  another  had  y6ur  heart : 

To  me  you're  fick,  to  me  of  fpies  afraid  ; 

He  finds  your  ficknefs  gone,  your  fpies  betray'd  : 

I  figh  beneath  your  window  all  the  night ; 

He  in  your  arms  pofiefles  the  delight. 

I  know  you  treat  me  thus,  falfe  fai^  I  do ; 

And,  oh  !   what  plagues  me  worfe,  he  knows  it 

too; 

To  him  my  fighs  are  told,  my  letters  fhewn, 
And  all  my  pains  are  his  diverfion  grown. 
Yet,  fince  you  could  fuch  horrid  treafons  a<St, 
I'm  pleas'd  you  chafe  out  him  to  do  the  fad: :  , 
His  vanity  d«es  for  my  wrongs  atone, 
And  'tis  by  that  1  have  your  falfehood  known. 
What  (hall  I  do  !  for,  treated  at  this  rate, 
I  mufl  not  love,  and  yet  I  cannot  hate  : 
I  hate  the  a&ions,  but  I  love  the  face ; 
Oh,  were  thy  virtue  more,  or  beauty  lefs! 
I'm  all  confufion,  and  my  foul's  on  fire, 
Torn  by  contending  reafon  and  defire  : 


OF    WALSH. 

This  bids  me  love,  that  bids  hie  love  give  o'er  ; 
One  counfels  heft,  the  other  pleafes  more. 
I  know  I  ought  to  hate  you  for  your  fault ; 
But,  oh  !  I  cannot  do  the  thing  I  ought, 
Canft  thou,  mean  wretch  !   canft  thou  contented 

prove 

With  the  cold  relicks  of  a  rival's  love  ? 
Why  did  I  fee  that  face  to  charm  my  bread  ? 
Or,  having  fetfn,  why  did  I  know  the  rfeil  ? 
Gods  !  if  1  have  obey'd  your  juft  commands, 
If  I've  deferv'd  fome  favwir  of  your  hands, 
Make  me  that  tame,  that  eafy  fool  again, 
And  rid  me  of  my  knowledge  and  my  pain  : 
And  you,  falfe  fair !  for  whom  fo  oft  I've  griev'd, 
Pity  a  wretch  that  begs  to  be  deceiv'd ; 
Forfwear  yourfelf  for  one  who  dies  for  you ; ' 
Vow,  not  a  word  of  the  whole  charge  was  true ; 
But  fcandals  all,  and  forgeries,  devis'd 
By  a  vain  wretch  negleded  and  defpi&'d. 
I  too  will  help  to  forward  the  deceit, 
And,  to  my  power,  contribute  to  the  cheat  : 
And  thou,  bold  man,  who  think'ft  to  rival  me, 
For  thy;  prefumption  I  could  pardon  thee, 
I  could  forgive  thy  lying  in  her  arms, 
I  could  foi^ive  thy  rifling  all  her  charms ; 
But,  oh  !  I  never  can  forgive  the  tongue 
That  boafls  her  favours,  and  proclaims  my  wrong. 


UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

WHAT  fury  does  difturb  my  reft  ? 
What  hell  is  this  within  my  breaft  ? 
Now  I  abhor,  and  now  I  love ; 
And  each  an  equal  torment  proved 

fee  Celinda's  cruelty, 
I  fee  (he  loves  all  men  but  me, 
I  fee  her  falfehood,  fee  her  pride, 
I  fee  ten  thoufand  faults  befide, 
I  fee  fhe  fticks  at  nought  that's  ill ; 
Yet,  oh  ye  Powers  !  I  love  her  frill. 
Others  on  precipices  run, 
Which,  blind  with  love,  they  cannot  fhun  : 
I  fee  my  danger,  fee  my  ruin  ; 
Yet  feek,  yet  court,  my  own  undoing : 
And  each  new  reafon  I  explo-e 
To  hate  htr,  makes  me  love  her  more. ' 


THE  ANTIDOTE. 

WHEN  I  fee  the  bright  nymph  who  my  Jkcart 
does  enthral,  [air, 

When  I  view  her  foft  eyes  ajad  her  languiftiiug, 
ier  merit  fo  great,  my  own  merit  fo  fmall, 

It  makes  me  adore,  a*id  it  makes  me  defpair. 

ut  when  I  confider,  fbe  fquanders  on  foofe 
All  thofe  treafures  of  beauty  with  which  fbe  is 
ftof'd  ; 

Ay  fancy  it  damps,  my  paflion  it  cools, 
And  it  makes  me  defpife  what  before  I  adoi'd. 
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Thus  fomet'foies  I  ciefpair,  and  fometimes  I  def- 

pife  : 

I  love,  and  I  hate,  but  I  never  efteem  : 
The  paflion  grows  up  when  I  view  her  bright 
eyes,  [them. 

Which  my  rivals  deflroy  when   I  look  upon 

How  wifely  does  Nature  things  fo  different  unite  ? 

In  fuch  odd  compofitions  our  fafety  is  found ; 
As  the  blood  of  a  fcorpion's  a  cure  for  the  bite, 

So  her  folly  makes  whole  whom  her  beauty 
does  wound. 


UPON  A  FAVOUR  OFFERED. 

C.KLIA,  too  late  you  would  repent ; 

The  offering  all  your  ftore, 
Is  now  but  like  a  pardon  fent 

To  one  that's  dead  before. 

While  at  the  firft  you  cruel  prov'd, 

And  grant  the  blifs  too  late, 
You  hinder'd  me  of  one  I  lov'd. 

To  give  me  one  I  hate. 

I  thought  you  innocent  as  fair, 

When  firft  my  court  I  made ; 
But  when  your  falfehoods  plain  appear, 

My  love  no  longer  ftay'd. 

Youi  bounty  of  thofe  favours  (hewn, 
Whofe  worth  you  firft  deface, 

Is  melting  valued  medals  down, 
And  giving  us  the  brafs. 

Oh,  fince  the  thing  we  beg's  a  toy 

That's  priz'd  by  love  alone, 
Why  cannot  women  grant  the  joy 

Before  our  love  is  gone  ? 


THE  RECONCILEMENT. 

BE  gone,  ye  fighs!  be  gone,  ye  tears! 

Be  gone,  ye  jeaJoufies  and  fears ! 

Celinda  fwears  flic  never  lov'd  ; 

Celinda  fwears  none  ever  mov'd 

Her  heart,  but  I :    If  this  be  true, 

Shall  I  keep  company  with  you  ? 

What  though  a  fenfelefs  rival  fwore 

She  fai*l  as  much  to  him  before  ? 

What  though  I  faw  him  in  her  bed  ? 

I'll  trult  not  w  hut  I  favr,  but  what  fhe  faid. 

Curfe  on  the  prudent  and  the  wile, 

Who  ne'er  believe  fuch  pleating  lies. 

1  grant  {he  only  does  deceive  ; 

I  grant  'tis  f<vily  to  believe; 

But  Ly  tin's  folly  I  vaft  pleafures  gain, 

While  you,  with  all  yo-.ir  \vifcfrin,  Hvt  in  paih, 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN    A    LOVBR    AND    HIS    FRIEND. 

[Irregular  Verfes^\ 

FRIEND. 

VALUE  thyfelf,  fond  youth,  no  more 
On  favours  Mulus  had  before ; 
He  had  her  firft,  her  virgin  flame, 
You  like  a  bold  intruder  came 
To  the  cold  relicks  of  a  fcaft, 
When  he  at  firft  had  feiz'd  the  belr. 

LOVER. 

When  he,  dull  fot,  had  feiz'd  the  worfe, 
I  came  in  at  the  fecond  courfe  : 
Tis  chance  that  firft  makes  people  love  ; 
Judgment  their  riper  fancies  move. 
Mulus,  you  fay,  firft  charm'd  her  eyes : 
Firft,  fhe  lov'd  babies  and  dirt  pies ; 
But  fhe  grew  wifer,  and  in/time 
Found  out  the  folly  o£  thofe  toys  and  him. 
FRIEND. 

If  wifdom  change  in  love  begets, 
Women,  no  doubt,  are  wondrous  wits  : 
But  wifdom,  that  now  makes  her  change  to  yoijj 
In  time  will  make  her  change  to  others  too. 
LOVER. 

I  grant  you,  no  man  can  forefee  his  doom  : 
But  mail  I  grieve  becaufe  an  ill  may  come  ? 
Yet  I'll  allow  her  change,  when  fhe  can  fee 

A  man  defervcs  her  more  than  me, 
As  much  as  I  deferve  h«r  more  than  he. 

FRIEND. 

Did  they;  with  our  own  eyes  fee  our  defert, 
No  woman  e'er  could  from  her  lover  part. 

But,  oh  !  they  fee  not  with  their  own  : 
All  things  to  them  are  through  falfe  optics  fhewn> 
Love  at  the  firft  does  all  your  charms  incrcafe, 
When  the  tuba's  turn'd,  hate  reprefents  them  lefsj 

LOVER. 

Whate'er  may  come,  I  will  not  grieve 

For  dangers  that  I  can't  believe. 
She'll  ne'er  ceafe  loving  me;  or,  if  fhe  do, 
'Tis  tea  to  one  I  ceafe  to  love  her  too. 


EPIGRAM* 

LVCE. 

Go,  faid  old  Lyce,  fenfelefs  lover,  go, 

And  with  fort  verfes  court  the  fair  ;  but  know, 

With  all  thy  verfes,  thou  canft  get  no  more 

Than  fools  without  one  verfe  have  had  before. 

Eorag'd  at  this,  upon  the  bawd  I  flew; 

And  that  which  moft  enrag'd  me,  was,  'twas  true, 


THE  FAIR  MOURNER. 

IN  what  fad  pomp  the  mournful  chafmer  lies  ? 
Dce§  (lie  lament  the  vi&im  of  her  eyes  ? 
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Or  v«mld  (he  hearts  with  fofc  compaffion  move, 
To  make  them  take  the  deeper  ftamp  of  love  ? 
What  youth  fo  wife,  fo  wary  to  efcape, 
"When  Rigour  comes,  dreft  up  in  Pity's  fhape  ? 
L,et  not  in  vain  thofe  precious  tears  be  flied, 
Pity  the  dying  fair-one,  not  the  dead  ; 
"While  you  unjuftly  of  the  fates  complain, 
I  grieve  as  much  for  y  >u,  as  much  in  vain. 
£ach  to  relentiefs  judges  make  their  moan  ; 
Blame  not  Death's  cruelty,  but  ceafe  your  own. 
While  raging  pafiion  both  our  fouls  does  wound, 
A  fi-vereiyn  halm  might  fure  for  both  be  found ; 
Would  you  but  wipe  your  fiuitlefs  tears  away, 
And  with  a  juft  compafiion  mine  furvey. 


EPIGRAM. 
To  Us  falfe  Mt/lrefs. 

THOU  faidft  that  I  alone  thy  heart  could  move, 
And  that  for  me  thru  wouldft  abandon  Jo-ve. 
1  lov'd  thee  then,  not  with  a  love  defil'd, 
But  as  a  father  loves  his  only  child. 
I  know  thee  now,  and  though  I  fiercelier  burn, 
Thou,  art  become  the  object  of  my  fcorn  : 
See  what  thy  falfehood  gets ;  I  nmft  confefs 
1  love  thee  more,  but  1  efteem  thee  lefs. 


EPIGRAM. 

LOVE    AND    JEALOUSY. 

If ow  much  are  they  deceiv'd  who  vamly  ftrive 
By  jealous  fears  to  keep  our  flames  alive  ! 
Love's  like  a  torch,  which,  if  fecur'd  from  blafts, 
Will  faint  Her  burn,  but  then  it  longer  lafts  : 
.V.xpo^'d  to  ftorrns  of  jealoufy  and  doubt, 
The  blaze  grows  greater,  but  *tis  fooner  out. 


ELEGY. 

THE    PETITION. 
In   Imitation  of  Catullus. 

Is  there  a  pious  pleafure  that  proceeds 

From  contemplation  of  our  virtuous  deeds? 

That  .ill  mean  fordid  actions  we  defpiie, 

And  fcorn  to  gain  a  throne  by  cheats  and  lies  ? 

Thyrfis,  then  haft  fare  bleflings  laid  in  ftore, 

Trom  thy  juft  dealing  in  this  curfl  amour  : 

What  honour  can  in  words  or  deeds  be  (hewn, 

Which  to  the  fair  thou  haft  not  faid  and  done  ? 

On  her  falfe  heart  they  all  are  thrown  away  ; 

She  only  fwears,  more  eas'ly  to  betray. 

Ye    Powers!     that    know    the    many  vows  fne 

broke, 

Free  my  jull  f  >ul  from  this  unequal  yoke  ! 
My  love  boils  up,  and,  like  a  raging  flood, 

thr-'ugh   my    veins,    and  taims  my  vital 


I  do  not  vainly  beg  fee-  may  grow  chaflc, 

Or  with  an  equal  paifion  burn  at  laft  : 

The  one  fhe  cannot  pradufe,  though  (hf  would; 

And  i  contemn  the  other,  though  (he  {hould  ; 

Nor  aflc  I  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  jilt ; 

Tis  puniihment  enough- to  have  h<  r  yuilt. 

I  beg  but  balfam  for  my  bUeding  breaft, 

Cute  fur  my  wounds,  and  from  my  labours  reft. 


ELEGY, 

Uptn   quitting  bis    Mijlreft* 

I  KNOW,  Celinda,  1  have  borne  too  long, 
And  by  forgiving  have  increas'd  my  wrong ; 
Yet  it  there  be  a  power  in  verfe  to  flack 
Ihy  courfe  in  vice,  or  bring  fled  virtue  back, 
I'll  undertake  the  tafk,  howe'er  fo  hard  ; 
A  generous  action  is  its  own  reward. 
Oh  !  were  thy  virtues  equal  to  thy  charms, 
I'd  fly  from  crowns  to  live  within  th  ,fe  arms  : 
But  who,  oh  !   who,  can  e'er  believe  thee  juft, 
When  fuch  known  falfchoods  have  deftroy'd  all 
truft? 

Farewell,  falfe  fair !  nor  fliall  I  longer  ftay  : 
Since  we  muft  part,  why  fhould  we  thus  delay  ? 
Your  love  alone  was  what  my  foul  could  prize; 
And  mifling  that,  can  all  the  reft  defpife  : 
Yet  {hould  I  not  repent  my  follies  paft, 
Could  you  take  up,  and  grow  refer  v'd  at  Jaft  : 
'Twould    pleafe    nae,    parted    from    your   fatal 

charms, 

To  fee  you  happy  in  another's  arms. 
Whatever  threatenings  fury  might  extort, 
Oh  fear  not  J  {hould  ever  do  you  hurt : 
For  though  my  former  pafiion  is  remov'd, 
I  would  not  injure  one  I  once  had  lov'd. 
Adieu  !  while  thus  I  wafte  my  time  in  vain, 
Sure  there  are  maids  I  might  entirely  gain  : 
I'll  fearch  for  fuch,  and  to  the  firft  that's  true, 
Refign  the  heart  Ib  hardly  freed  from  you. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS, 
Agalnjl  Marriage. 

YES,   all  the  world  muft  fure  agree, 
He  who's  fecur'd  of  having  thee, 

Will  he  entirely  bleit : 
But  'twere  in  me  too  great  a  wrong, 
To  make  one  who  has  been  fo  long 

My  queen,  my  flave  at  hft. 

Nor  ought  thofe  things  to  be  confin'd, 
That  were  for  public  good  defign'd  : 

Could  we,  in  foolifh  pride, 
Make  the  fun  always  with  us  ftay, 
'Twould  burn  our  corn  and  graib  away, 

To  itarvx-  the  world  befide. 


POEM    S. 


Let  not  the  thoughts  of  parting  fright 
Two  fouls,  which  uaffion  does  unite; 

For  while  cur  love  does  laft, 
Neither  will  f:rive  to  go  away; 
And  why  the  devil  fhouid  \ve  ft  ay, 

When  oucc  that  love  is  pail  ? 


sr. 


EPIGRAM. 

CHLOE. 


CKLOE,  new-marry'd,  looks  on  men  no  more 
Why  then  'tis  plain  for  what  fhelook'd  before, 


E  P  I  G  R  A  M. 

CORNUS. 

CORNUS  proclaims  aloud  his  wife's  a  whore  : 
Alas,  good  Cornu^  what  can  we  do  more  ? 
Were  thou  no  cuckold,  we  might  make  thce 

one ; 
But  being  one,  we  cannot  make  thec  none. 


EPIGRAM. 

THRfcSO. 

THRASO    picks    quarrels    when    he's   drunk   at 

night ; 

When  fober  in  the  morning,  dares  not  fight. 
Thrafo,  to  (hun  thofe  ills  that  may  enfue, 
Drink  not  at  night,  or  drink  at  morning  too. 


EPIGRAM. 


GKJPE    AND    SHIFTER. 

RICH  Gripe  does  all  his  thoughts  and  cunning 

ber:<$ 

'  increafe  that  wealth  he  wants  the  foul  to  fpend. 
Poor  Shifter  dots  his  whole  contrivance  fet, 
To  fpend  that  wealth  he  wants  the  ft.-nfe  to  get. 
How  happy  would  appear  to  each  his  fate, 
Had  Gripe  his  humour    or  he  Gripe's  tftute  ! 
Kind  Fate  and  Fortune,  blend  them  if  you  can, 
And  of  two  wretches  make  one  happy  man ! 


TO  OffiLIA, 

Ufon  fotKS  Alterations  in  her  Face* 

AH,    Cailia  !    where  are  now  the  charms 
That  did  fuch  wondrous  paflions  move  ? 

T'nie,  cruel   rime,  thnff  eyes  dif;irms, 
And  l-hirs  the  f^e'Lls  Uats  cf  Love. 


What  malice  does  the  tyrant  bear 
To  women's  intereft,  and  to  ours? 

Beauties  in  which  the  public  fnare, 
The  greedy  villain  fir  ft  devours. 

Who,  without  tear?,  can  fee  a  prince 
That  trains  c-f  fawning  courtier-  hacf, 

Abandon'd,  lei't  without  defence  ? 
Nor  is  thy  haplefs  fate  Lfs  fud. 

Thou,  who  fo  many  fools  haft  known, 
Arn4  all  the  fools  would  hardly  do, 

ShouWft  now  confine  thyfelf  to  one  i 
And  he,  alas !  a  hufband  too. 

See  the  ungrateful  flaves,  how  faft 
They  from  thy  fctting  glories  run  ; 

And  in  what  mighty  crowds  they  hafte 
To  vvorfhip  Flavia's  rifing  fun  ! 

In  vain  are  all  the  pra&is'd  wile*, 
In  vain  thofe  eyes  Would  love  impart; 

Not  all  th'  advances,  all  the  fmiles, 
Can  move  one  unrelenting  heart. 

While  Flavia,  charming  Flavia,  flill 
By  cruelty  her  caufe  maintains, 

And  fcarce  vouchfafes  a  carelefsfmile 
To  the  poor  flaves  that  wear  her  chains. 

Well,  Caelia,  let  them  wade  their  tears; 

But  fure  they  will  in  time  repine, 
That  thou  haft  rot  a  face  like  hers, 

Or  ihe  has  not  a  heart  like  thine. 


THE  RETIREMENT. 


ALL 


hail,  ye   fields,   where  conflant  peace  at 

tends  ! 

All  hail,  ye  facred  folitary  groves! 
All  hail,  ye  books,  my  true,  my  real  friends, 
Whofe  converfation  plcafes  and  improves  ! 

Could  one  who  ftudy'd  your  fublimer  rules, 
Become  fo  mad  to  learch  for  joys  abroad  ? 

To  run  to  town1',  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools, 
And  undiftinguilh'd  pals  among  the  crowd  * 

One  to  ambitious  fancy's  made  a  prey, 
Thinks  happineis  in  great  preferment  lies; 

Nor  fears  for  that  hi-  country  to  betray, 
Curd  by  the  fools,  and  laught  at  by  the  wife. 

Others,  whom  avaricious  thoughts  bewitch. 

Confumc  tht'ir  time  to  multiply  their  gain*; 
And,  fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich, 

Neglcdl  the  end  of  life  to  get  the  means. 

Others  the  name  of  pleafure  does  invite; 

All  their  dull  -jme  in  fenfual  joys  they  live, 
And  hope  to  jrain  that  folid,  firm  delight, 

By  vice,  which  innocence  uJone  can  give. 
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But  how  perplert,  alas !  is  human  fate  ! 

I,  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleafures  move, 
Who  view  with  fcorn  the  trophies  of  the  great, 

Yet  muft  myfelf  be  made  a  flave  to  love. 

If  this  dire  paflion  never  will  be  gone, 
If  beauty  always  muft  my  heart  enthral, 

Oh !  rather  let  me  be  confin'd  to  one, 
Than  madly  thus  be  made  a  prey  to  all! 

One  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  ftate 
(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  coti- 
demn) ; 

And  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait, 
Can  boldly  fay,  The  Trifle  1  contemn. 

In  her  bleft  arms,  contented  could  I  live, 
Contented  could  I  die  :    but  oh  !  my  mind 

I  feed  with  fancies,  and  my  thoughts  deceive, 
With  hope  of  things  impoffible  to  find. 

In  women  how  fh^uld  fenfe  and  beauty  meet  ? 

The  wifeft  men  their  youth  in  follies  fpend  : 
The  beft  is  he  that  earlieft  finds  the  cheat, 

And  fees  his  errors  while  there's  time  to  mend. 


THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

DISTRACTED  with  care 
For  Phyllis  the  fair, 
Since  nothing  could  move  her, 
Poor  Damon,  her  lover, 
Refolves  in  defpair 
No  longer  to  languiih, 
Nor  bear  fo  much  anguifh ; 
But,  mad  with  his  love, 
To  a  precipice  goes, 
Where  a  leap  fr<4m  above 
Would  foon  finifh  his  woes. 

When  in  rage  he  came  there, 
Beholding  how  deep 
The  fides  did  appear, 
And  the  bottom  how  deep ; 
His  torments  projecting, 
And  fadly  reflecting, 
That  a  lover  forfaken 
A  new  love  may  get, 
But  a  neck  when  once  broken 
Can  never  be  fet ; 
And,  that  he  could  die 
Whenever  he  would, 
But,  that  he  could  live 
But  as  long  as  he  could : 
How  grievous  foever 
The  torment  might  grow, 
He  fcorn'd  to  endeavour 
To  finifli  it  fo. 
But  bold,  unconcern'd 
At  thoughts  of  the  pain, 
He  calmly  return'd 
To  bis  cgtt^ge 


SONG. 


Or  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares, 

With  which  our  lives  are  curft; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worft  ! 
By  partners,  in  each  other  kind, 

Afflictions  eafier  grow ; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  fee 

Are  labouring  in  my  breaft; 
I  beg  not  you  would  favour  me, 

Would  you  but  flight  the  reft ! 
How  great  foe'er  your  rigours  are, 

With  them  alone  I'll  cope  ; 
I  can  endure  my  own  defpair, 

But  not  another's  hope. 


A  SONG  TO  PHYLLIS.. 


PHYILIS,  we  not  grieve 'that  Nature, 

Forming  you,  has  done  her  part ; 
And  in  every  fingle  feature 

Shew'd  the  utmoft  of  her  art. 

n. 
But  in  this  it  is  pretended 

That  a  mighty  grievance  lies, 
That  your  heart  fhould  be  defended", 

Whilft  you  wound  us  with  your  eyes. 

in. 
Love's  a  fenfelefs  inclination, 

Where  no  mercy's  to  be  found ; 
But  is  juft,  where  kind  compaflion 

Gives  us  balm  to  heal  the  wound. 

IV. 

Petfians,  paying  folemn  duty, 

To  the  nfing  Sun  fnclin'd, 
Never  wruld  adore  his  beauty, 

But  in  hopes  to  make  him  kind. 


PHYLLIS'S  RESOLUTION. 


WHIN  flaves  their  liberty  require, 

They  hope  no  more  to  gain, 
But  you  not  only  that  defire, 

Bwt  afk  the  power  to  reign. 

n. 
Think  how  unjuft  a  fuit  you  make, 

Then  you  will  foon  decline  ; 
Your  freedom,  when  you  pleafe,  pray  take. 

But  trefpafs  not  on  mine, 
in. 
No  more  in  vain,  Alcander,  crave, 

I  ne'er  will  grant  the  thing, 
That  he,  who  once  has  been  my  flave, 

Should  cvejr  be  my  king. 


P    O     E     M     S. 
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AN  EPISTLE 

TO  A  LADY  AVHO  HAD  RESOLVED  A-G.UN3T 
MARRIAGE. 

MADAM,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 

Your  resolution  for  a  fmgle  (late  ; 

Ladies,  who  would  live  undifturb'd  and  free, 

Muft  never  put  on  Hymen's  livery  ; 

Perhaps  its  outfide  feems  to  promife  fair, 

But  underneath  is  nothing  elfe  but  care. 

If  once  you  let  the  Gordian  knot  be  ty'd, 

Which  turns  the  name  of  virgin  into  bride  ; 

That  one  fond  act  your  life's  beft  fcene  foregoes, 

And  leads  you  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes, 

Whofe  ftrange  meanders  you  may  fearch  about, 

But  never  find  the  clue  to  let  you  out. 

The  married  life  affords  you  little  cafe, 

The  beft  of  hnfbands  is  fo  hard  to  pleafe : 

This  in  wives  careful  faces  you  may  fpell, 

Though  they  diffemble  their  misfortunes  well. 

No  plague's  fo  great  as  an  ill-ruling  head, 

Yet  'tis  a  fate  which  few  young  ladies  dread  : 

por  Love's  infinuating  fire  they  fan, 

iWith  fweet  ideas  of  a  god-like  man. 

Ghlorisand  Phyllis  glory'd  in  their  fwains, 

And  fung  their  praifes  on  the  neighbouring  plains ; 

Oh !  they  were  brave,  accomplifh'd,  charming  men, 

Angels  till  marry'd,  but  proud  devils  then. 

Sure  fome  refiftlcfs  power  with  Cupid  fides, 

Or  we  mould  have  more  virgins,  fewer  brides ; 

For  fmgle  lives  afford  the  moft  content, 

Secure  and  happy,  as  they're  innocent : 

Bright  as  Olympus,  crown'd  with  endlefs  eafe, 

And  calm  as  Neptune  on  the  Halcyon  fea«  : 

Your  fleep  is  broke  with  no  domeilic  cares, 

Ko  bawling  children  to  difturb  your  prayers; 

No  parting  forrows  to  extort  your  tears, 

Ko  bluftering  hufband  to  renew  your  fears ! 

Therefore,  dear  madam,  let  a  friend  advife, 

Love  and  its  idle  deity  defpife  : 

Supprefs  wild  Nature,  if  it  dares  rebel ; 

"^here's  no  fuch  thing  as  "  leading  apes  in  hell." 


CLELIA  TO  URANIA, 

AN  ODE. 
I. 

THE  dimial  regions  which  no  fun  beholds, 

Whilft  his  fires  roll  fome  diftant  world  to  cheer, 
Which  in  dry  darknefs,  froft,  and  chilling  cold, 

Spend  one  long  portion  of  the  dragging  year, 
At  his  returning  influence  never  knew 
More  joy  than  Clelia,  when  fhc  thinks  of  you. 

ii. 
Thofe  zealots,  who  adore  the  rifing  fun, 

Would  foon  their  darling  deity  clelpife, 
And  with  more  warm,  more  true  devotion  rua, 

To  worfhip  nobler  beams,  Urania'*  eyes  ; 
Had  they  beheld  her  lovely  form  divine, 
Where  rays  more  glorious,  more  attra<5ling,  fliine. 


But,  ah  !  frail  mortals,  though  you  may  admire 
At  a  convenient  diftance  all  her  charms, 

Approach  them,  and  you'll  feel  a  raging  fire, 
Which  fcorches  deep, and  all  your  power  difarms ; 

Thus,  like  th*  Arabian  bird,  your  care  proceeds 

From  the  bright  object  which  yourpleafure  bree'ds. 


SONG. 


THOUGH  Celia's  born  to  be  adnrM, 

And  Strephon  to  adore  her  born, 
In  vain  her  jiitjr  is  implor'd, 

Who  kills  him  twice  with  charms  and  fcorn, 

n. 
Fair  faint,  to  your  bleft  orb  repair, 

To  learn  in  heaven  a  heavenly  mind ; 
Thence  hearken  to  a  finner's  prayer, 

And  bC  lejs  beauteous,  or  more  kind. 


LOVING  ONE  I  NEVER  SAW. 

THOU  tyrant  God  of  Love,  give  o'er, 
And  perfccute  this  breaft  no  more  : 
Ah  !  tell  me  why  muft  every  dart 
Be  aim'd  at  my  unhappy  heart  ? 
I  never  murmur'd  or  repin'd. 
But  patiently  myfelf  refign'd 
To  all  the  torments,  which  through  thec 
H^ve  fell,  alas !  on  wretched  me  : 
But  oh  !  I  can  no  more  fuftain 
This  long  continued  ftate  of  pain, 
Though  'tis  but  fruitlefs  to  complain; 
My  heart,  firft  foften'd  by  thy  power, 
Ne'er  kept  its  liberty  an  hour  : 
So  fond  and  eafy  was  it  grown, 
Each  nymph  might  call  the  fool  her  own  : 
So  much  to  its  own  intereft  blind, 
S.o  ftrangely  charm'd  to  womankind, 
That  it  no  more  belong'd  to  me, 
I  Than  veftal-virgirrt  hearts  to  thee. 
I  often  courted  it  to  Aay  ;    ' 
But,  deaf  to  all,  'twould  fly  away. 
In  vain  to  ftop  it  I  effay'd, 
Though  often,  often,  I  difplay'd 
The  turns  and  doubles  women  made. 
Nay  more,  when  it  has  home  returri'd, 
By  fome  proud  maid  ill  us'd  and  fcorn'd, 
I  flill  the  renegade  careft, 
And  gave  it  harbour  in  my  breaft. 
O  !  then,  with  indignation  fir'd 
At  what  before  it  fo  admir'd ; 
With  iliame  and  forrow  overcafr, 
And  fad  repentance  for  the  pail, 
A  thouiand  facred  oaths  it  fwore 
Never  to  wander  from  me  more ; 
After  chimeras  ne'er  to  rove, 
Or  run  the  wild-goofe  chace  of  love, 
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Thus  it  refolv'd — — 

Till  fome  new  face  again  bctray'd 

The  relolutions  it  had  made  : 

Then  how  'twould  flutter  up  and  down, 

Eager,  impatient,  to  be  gone  : 

And,  though  fo  often  it  had  fail'd, 

Tho.ugh  vainlefs  every  heart  afLil'd, 

"Yet,  lur'd  by  hope  of  new  delight, 

It  took  again  its  fatal  flight. 

'Tis  thus,  malicious  deity, 

That  then  haft  bantcr'd  wretched  me ; 

Thus  made  me  vainly  lofe  my  time, 

Thus  fool  away  my  youthful  prime  ; 

And  yet,  for  all  the  hours  I've  loft, 

And  fighs,  and  tears,  thy  bondage  cofl, 

Ne'er  did  thy  flavc  thy  favours  blefs, 

Or  cr<-wn  his  paffion  with  fuccefs. 

Well — Cnce  'tisdoom'd  that  I  muft  find 

No  love  for  love  from  womankind; 

Since  1  no  pleafure  muft  obtain, 

Let  me  at  Icaft  avoid  the  pain  ; 

So  weary  of  the  chace  I'm  grown, 

That  with  content  I'd  fit  me  down, 

Enjoy  my  book,  my  friend,  my  cell, 

And  bid  all  womankind  farewel. 

Nay,  afk,  for  all  I  felt  before, 

Only  to  be  difturb'd  no  more. 

Yet  thou  (to  my  comp'ainings  deaf) 

Will  give  my  torments  no  relief ; 

But  now,  tv'n  now,  thou  mak'ft  me  die, 

And  love  1  know  not  whom,  nor  why, 

In  every  part  I  fed  the  fire. 

And  burn  with  fanciful  defire ; 

From  whence  can  love  its  magic  draw  ? 

I  doat  on  her  1  never  fatv  : 

And  who,  but  lovers,  can  exprefs 

This  itrange,  mytrerious  tcndernefs.? 

And  ytt  methinks  'tis  happier  fo, 

Than  whom  it  is  I  love  to  know: 

Now  my  unbounded  notions  rove, 

And  frame  ideas  to  my  love. 

I  fancy  I  fhould  fomething  find, 

Diviner  both  in  face  and  mind, 

Than  ever  nature  did  beflow 

On  any  creature  here  below. 

I  fancy  thus  Corinna  walks, 

That  thus  fhe  fmgs,  fhe  looks,  five  talks. 

Sometimes  I  figh,  and  fancy  tnen, 

That,  did  Corinna  know  my  pain, 

Could  fhe  n.y  trickling  tears  but  fee, 

6}  e  would  be  kind,  and  pity  me. 

Thus  thinking  I've  no  caufe  to  grieve, 

l.plcafingly  mylelf  deceive; 

And  iurc  am  happier  far  than  he 

Who  knows  the  very  truth  can  be. 

Then,  gentle  Cupid,  let  me  ne'er 

See  my  imaginary  fair  : 

Left  fhe  fhould  U:  more  heavenly  bright 

Than  can  be  reach'd  by  fancy's  height : 

Left  (when  I  on  her  beau-y  gaze, 

Confounded,  loft  iiv  an  amaze  ; 

My  trembling  lips  and  eyes  fhould  tell, 

'Tis  her  I  dare  to  love  fo  well ) ; 

She,  vvith  ah  angry,  fcon  ful  eye, 

Or  fome  unkind,  fcverc  reply, 


My  hopes  of  blifs  fhould  overeaft, 
And  my  prtfuming  paffion  blaft. 
If  hut  in  this  ihou  kind  wil1  prove, 
And  let  me  not  fee  her  I  love, 
Thy  altars  proftrate  I'll  adore, 
And  call  dice  tyrant-god  no  more. 


PASTORAL  ECLOGUES, 


ECLOGUE    I. 

DAPHNE.    'Jltt  ;.\ 

SICILIAN  Mufe,  mv  humble  voice  infpire, 

To  fing  of  Daphne'*  charms  and  Damon's  fire. 

Long  had  the  faithful  fwain  fuppreft  his  grief, 

And,  fince  he  durit  not  hope,  ne'er  afk'd  relief. 

B  ;t  at  th'  arrival  of  the  fatal  day 

That  took  the  nymph  ar.d  all  his  joys  away  ; 

With  dying  looks  he  gaz'd  upon  the  fair, 

And  what  his  tongue  could  not,  his  eyes  declare  : 

Till  with  deep  fighs,  as  if  his  heart-firings  broke 

Prefling  her  hand,  thefe  tender  things  he  fpoke  ; 

DAMON. 

Ah !  lovely  nymph,  behold  your  lover  burn, 
And  view  that  paffion  which  you'll  not  return. 
As  no  nymph's  charms  did  ever  equal  thine, 
So  no  fwain's  love  did  ever  equal  mine  : 
How  happy,  fair,  how  happy  fhould  I  be, 
Might  I  but  facrifice  myfelt  for  thee  ! 
Could  I  but  pleafe  thee  with  my  dying  verfe, 
And  make  thee  fhed  one  tear  upon  my  hearfe! 
DAPHNE. 

Too  free  an  offer  of  that  love  you  make, 
Which  now,  alas !  I  have  not  power  to  take  : 
Your  wounds  I  cannot,  though  I  would, relieve; 
Phaon  has  all  the  love  that  I  can  give 
Had  you  among  the  reft  at  firft  aflail'd 
My  heart,  when  free,  you  had,  perhaps,  prevail'd 
Now  if  you  blame,  oh  !  blame  not  me,  but  Fate«, 
That   never   brought   you  'till  'twas  grown  to< 
late. 

DAMON. 

Had  the  fates  brought  me  then,  too  charmioj 

fair, 

I  cnuld  not  hope,  and  BOW   I  muft  defpair. 
Rul'd  by  your  friends,  you  quit  the  lover's  flame 
For  flocks,  for  j.aftures,  for  an  empty  name. 
Yet  though  the  beft  poflVffion  fare  denies, 
Oh  let  me  gaze  for  ever  on  thofe  eyrs: 
So  juft.  fo  tiue,  fo  innocents  my  fcame, 
1  hat  Phaon,  did  he  fee  it,  could  not  blame. 

DAPHNE. 

Such  generous  ends  1  know  you  itill  purfuc, 
What  I  can  do,  be  lure  I  wnl  ior  you. 
If  on  efteem  or  pity  you  can  ave, 
Or  hopes  of  more,  if  I  hadmoie  to  give, 
Thoft  you  may  have-,  but  cannot  have  my  h< 
And  fmce  we  now  perhaps  tor  ever  part, 
Such  noble  thought*  through  all  your  life  ex] 
May  make  the  value  more,  the  pky  left. 
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DAMON. 

Can  you  then  go  ?  C^n  you  for  ever  part, 
(Ye   G<>ds  !    what  fhivering  pains  iurround    my 

heart ! 

And  have  one  thought  to  make  your  pity  lefs? 
Ah  Daphne,  could  I  half  my  pangs  exprcfs,  [were, 
You  could  not  think,  though  hard  as  rocks  you 
Your  pity  ever  could  too  great  appear. 
1  ne'er  (hall  be  one  moment  tree  from  pain, ' 
Till  I  behold  thofe  charming  eyes  again. 
"When  gay  diversions  do  your  thoughts  employ, 
I  would  not  come  to  interrupt  the  joy ; 
But  when  from  theni  you  fome  fpare  moment  find, 
Think  then,  oh  think  on  whom  you  leave  behind! 
Think  with  what  heart  I  (hall  behold  the  green, 
Where  I  fo  oft  thofe  charming  eyes  have  feen  ! 
Think  with  what  grief  I  walk  the  groves  alone, 
When  you,  the  glory  of  them  all,  are  gone  ! 
Yet,  oh  !  that  little  time  you  have  to  (by, 
Let  me  dill  fj-eak,  and  gaze  my  foul  away  ! 
But  fee  my  paflion  that  fmall  aid  denies  ; 
Grief  flops  my  tongue,  and  tears  o'erflow  my  eyes 


ECLOGUE  II. 


THYRSIS,  the  gayeft  one  of  all  the  fwairis, 
Who  fed  their  flocks  upon  th'  Arcadian  plains; 
While  love's  mad  paffion  quite  devour'd  his  heart, 
And  the  coy  nymph  that  caus'd,  neglects  his  fmart ; 
Strives  in  low  numbers,  fuch  as  fhepherds  ufe, 
If  not  to  move  her  breaft,  his  own  amufe. 
You,  Chloris,  who  with  fcorn  refufe  to  fee 
The  mighty  wounds  that  you  have  made  on  me  ; 
Yet  cannot  fure  with  equal  pride  difdain, 
To  hear  an  humble  hind  of  his  complain. 

Now  while  the  flocks  and  herds  to  (hades  retire, 
While  the  fierce  fun  fets  all  the  world  on  fire ; 
Through  burning  fields,  through  rugged  brakes  I 

rove, 

And  to  the  hills  and  woods  declare  my  love. 
How  fmall's  the  heat !  how  eafy  is  the  pain 
,  1  feel  without,  to  that  I  feel  within  ! 
Yet  fcornful  Galatea  will  not  hear, 
[But  from  my  fongs  and  pipe  ftiil  turns  her  ear  : 
Not  fo  the  fage  Corifca,  nor  the  fair 
|  Climena,  nor  rich  j?Egon*s  only  care  ; 
[From  them  my  fongs  a  jiift  compaffion  drew  ; 
I  And  they  (hall  have  them,  fmce  contemn'd  by  you. 
Why  name  I  them,  when  ev'n  chafte  Cynthia 

flays, 

[And  Pan  himfelf,  to  liften  to  my  lays? 
[Pan,  whofe  fweet  pipe  has  been  admir'd  fo  long, 
[Has  not  difdain'd  fometimes  to  hear  my  fong  i 
[Yet  Galatea  fcorns  whate'er  I  fay, 
[And  Galatea's  wifer  lure  than  they. 

Relentlefs  nymph!  can  nothing  move  your  mind? 
[Miill  you  be  deaf,  becaufe  you  are  unkind  ? 
hoir/h  you  diflilte  the  fubjecl:  of  my  lays, 
:t  lure  the  fVveetnefs  of  my  voice  might  plcafc. 
t  is  not  thus  that  you  dull  Mopfus  u(e  ; 
is  fon^s  divert  you,  though  you  mine  refufe  : 
VOL.  VL 


Yet  I  could  tell  you,  fair  one,  if  I  would, 
(Arid  fmce  you  treat  me  thus,  methinks  I  fhould) 
What  the  wife  Lycon  laid,  when  in  yon'  plain 
He  law  him  court  in  hope,  and  me  in  vain  ; 
Forbear,  fond  youth,  to  chace  a  heedlefs  fair, 
Nor  think  with  well-tun' d  vetfe  to  pleafe  her  ear; 
Seek  out  fome  other  nymph,  nor  e'er  repine 
That  one  who  likes  his  longs,  mould  fly  from  thine. 

Ah,  Lycon  !  ah  !  your  rage  falfe  dangers  forms  - 
'Tis  not  his  fongs,  but  'tis  his  fortune  charms  : 
Yet,  fcornful  maid,  in  time  you'll  find  thoie  toys 
Can  yield  no  real,  no  fubilantial  joys ; 
In  vain  his  wealth,  his  titles  gain  efteem, 
If  for  all  that  you  are  aiham'd  of  him. 

Ah,  Galatea,  would' ft  thou  turn  thofe  eyes, 
Would'ft  thou  but  once  vouchfafe  to  hear  my  cries; 
In  fuch  foft  notfes  I  would  my  pains  impart, 
As  could  not  fail  to  move  thy  rocky  heart ; 
With  fuch  fweet  fongs  I  would  thy  fame  ma!:e 

known, 

As  Pan  himfelf  might  not  difdain  to  own. 
Oh  could'ft  thou,  fair  one,  but  contented  be 
To  tend  trie  iheep,  and  chace  the  hares,  with  me: 
To  have  thy  praifes  echo'd  through  the  groves, 
And  pafs  thy  days  with  one  who  truly  loves  : 
Nor  let  thofe  gaudy  toys  thy  heart  iurprife, 
Which  the  fools  envy,  and  the  fage  defpife, 

But  Galatea  fcorns  my  humble  flame, 
And  neither  aflts  my  fortune,  nor  my  name. 
Of  the  baft  cheefe  my  well-ftor'd  dairy's  full, 
And  my  foft  fheep  produce  the  fined  wool ; 
The  richeft  wines  of  Greece  my  vineyards  yieldj 
Aiid  frniling  crops  of  grain  adorn  my  field. 

All,  foolifh  youth  '.   in   vain   thou  boaft'It  thy 

(lore, 

Have  what  thou  wilt,  if  Mopfus  ftill  has  more. 
See  whilft  thou  fing'ft,  behold  her  haughty  pi'ide, 
WitK  what  difdain  fhe  furns  her  head  afide  1 
Oh,,  why  would  Nature,  to  our  ruin,  place 
A  tiger's  heart,  with  fuch  an  angel's  face  ? 

Ceafe,  fhepherd,  ceafe,  at  lail  thy  fruitlefs  moan  ; 
Nor  hope  to'  gain  a  h^art  already  gone. 
While  rocks  and  cave,  thy  tuneful  notes  refound^ 
See  how  thy  corn  lies  wither'd  on  the  ground  ! 
The  hungry  wolves  devour  thy  fatten'u  lambs ; 
And  bleating  for  the  young  makes  lean  the  dams. 
Take,  (hephcrrd,  take  thy  hook,  thy  flocks  piirfue, 
And  when  one  nymph  proves  cruel,,  find  a  new. 


ECLOGUE  III. 


FROM   THE   EIGHTH    ECLOGUE  OF  VIRGIt. 

ARISE,  O  Phofphorus!  and  bring  the  day, 
While  I  in  fighs  and  te'ars  confome  away  ; 
Dsceiv'd  with  flattering  hopes  of  Nifa's  love  ; 
And  to  the  gods  my  vain  petitions  move: 
Though  they've  done  nothing  to  prevent  my  death, 
I'll  yet  invoke  them  with  my  dying  breath. 
Begin,  my  Miife,  begin  th'  Arcadian  drains. 

Arcadia's  famous  for  its  fpacious  plains, 
Its  whittling  pine-trees,  and  its  fhady  groves, 
And  otcen  hears  the  fvvains  l-rnent  thtfir  loves, 
Oo 
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Great  Pan  tfpon  its  mountains  feeds  his  goats, 

Who  firft  taught  reeds  to  warble  rural  notes. 

Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th'  Arcadian  drains. 
Mopfus  weds  Nifa !  oh,  wcll-fuited  pair  !     ' 

When  he  fucceeds,  what  lover  can  defpair  ? 

After  this  match,  let  mares  and  griffins  breed ; 

And  hounds  with  hares  ih  friendly  confort  feed. 

Go,  Moplus,  go  ;  provide  the  bridal  cake, 

And  to  thy  bed  the  blooming  virgin  take  : 

In  her  foft  arms  thou  malt  fecurcly  reft, 

Beheld,  the  evening  comes  to  make  thee  bleft ! 

Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th'  Arcadian  ftrains. 
Oh,  Nifa,  happy  in  a  lovely  choice ! 

While  you  with  fcorn  neglect  roy  pipe  and  voice ; 

While  you  defpife  my  humble  fongs,  my  herd, 

My  fliaggy  eyebrows,  and  my  rugged  beard ; 

While  through  the  plain S^iTdainfully  you  move, 

And  think  no  fhepherd  can  deferve  your  love  ; 

Mopfus  alone  can  the  nice  virgin  win, 

With  charming  peribn,  and  with  graceful  mien. 

Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th' Arcadian  flrains. 
When  firft  I  faw  you  on  thofe  fatal  plains, 

I  reach'd  you  fruit ;  your  mother  too  was  there ; 

Scarce  had  you  feen  the  thirteenth  fpring  appear  : 

Yet  beauty's  buds  were  opening  in  your  face; 

I  gaz'd,  and  blufhes  did  your  charms  increafe. 

Tis  love,  thought  I,  that's  rifing  in  her  breaft; 

Alas,  your  paffion,  by  my  own,  I  gueft; 

'1  lien  upon  truft  I  fed  the  raging  pains. 

Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th'  Arcadian  ftrains. 

Oh,  love  !  I  know  thee  now ;  thou  ow'ft  thy  birth 

To  rocks ^  fome  craggy  mountain  brought  thee 
forth  : 

l"for  is  it  human  blood  that  fills  thy  veins, 

Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th' Arcadian  ftraina, 
Relentlefs  love  to  bold  Medea  fhew'd, 

To  ftain  her  guilty  hands  in  children's  blood. 

Was  fhe  more  cruel,  or  more  wicked  he  ? 

He  was  a  wicked  counfdlor,  a  cruel  mother  fhe. 

Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th'  Arcadian  drains. 

Now  let  the  fcreech-owls  vie  with  warbling 
fwans ; 

Upon  hard  oaks  let  blufhing  peaches  prow, 

And  from  the  brambles  liquid  amber  flow. 

The  harmlefs  wolves  the  ravenous  fheep  mall  fliun ; 
And  valiant  deer  at  fearful  greyhounds  run  : 
Let  the  fea  rife,  and  overflow  the  plains. 
Begin,  my  Mufe,  begin  th'  Arcadian  ftrains. 
Adieu,  ye  flocks;  no  more  fhall  I  purfue  ! 
Adieu,  yc  groves;  a  long,  a  long  adieu  ! 
And  you,  coy  nymph,  who  all  my  vows  difdain, 
Take  this  laft  prefent  from  a  dying  fwain. 
Since  you  diflike  whate'er  in  life  I  faid,     • 
You  may  be  pleas'd,  perhaps,  to  hear  I'm  dead : 
This  leap  fhall  put  an  end  to  all  my  pains. 
Now  ceafe,  my  Mule,   i:ow  ceafe   th'  Arcadian 

ftrains. 

Thus -Damon  fung  while  on  the  cliff  he  flood, 
Then  headlong  plung'd  into  the  raging  flood* 
All  with  united  grief  the  lols  bemoan, 
I'.xcept  the  authorefs  of  his  fate  alone, 
Who  hears  it  with  an  unrelenting  brtaft. 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  !  forbear  your  fcorn s  at  leaft. 
How  much  foe'er  you  may  the.  love  defpife, 
1 JTi-  barbarous  to  iufuit  u:  or.c  that  dies. 


ECLOGUE  IV. 


STREPHON  and  Damon's  flocks  together  fed, 
Two  charming  fwains  as  e'er  Arcadia  bred ; 
Both  fam'd  for  wit,  and  fam'd  for  bsauty  both ; 
Bc*h  in  the  luftre  of  their  blooming  youth : 
No  fullen  cares  their  tender  thoughts  remove, 
No  paffions  difcompofe  their  fouls,  but  love. 
Once,  and  but  once  alone,  as  ftory  goes, 
Between  the  youths  a  fierde  dirpute  arofe  ; 
Not  for  the  merit  of  their  tuneful  lays 
(Though  both   deferv'd,  yet  both  defpis'd, 

praife) ; 

But  for  a  caufe  of  greater  moment  far, 
That  merited  a  lover's  utmoft  care. 
Each  fwain  the  prize  of  beauty  ftrove  to  gain, 
For  the  bright  fhepherdefs  that  caus'd  his  pain. 
Lycon  they  chofe,  the  difference  to  decide, 
Lycon,  for  prudence  and  fage  counfel  try'd ; 
Who  love's  myfterious  arts  had  ftudy'd  long, 
And  taught,  when  old,  what  he  had  pra&is'c 

young. 

For  the  difpute  alternate  verfe  they  choofe, 
Alternate  verfe  delights  the  rural  Mufe. 

STREP.  To  Flavia,  love,  thou  juftly  ow'ft  the  prize, 

She  owns  thy  power,  nor  does  thy  laws  reprove. 
DAM.  Though  Sylvia,  for  herfelf,  love's  power 
defies, 

What  crowds  of  vaffals  has  fhe  made  to  love ! 
STREP.     When    Flavia    comes    attir'd  for  rural 
games,  [prefs.1 

Each  curl,  each  flower  fhe  wears,  a  charm  ex- 
DAM.    Sylvia,  without  a  foreign  aid,  inflames;     i 

Charm'd  with  her  eyes,   we  never  mind  her] 

drefs.  [hair  ?j 

STREP.    Have  you  feen   Flavia  with  her  flaxen! 

She  feems  an  image  of  the  queen  of  love  ! 
DAM.   Sylvia's  dark  hair  like  Leda's  lock*  appear  J 

And  yet,  like  her,  has  charms  to  conquer  JoveJ 
STREP.  Flavia  by  crowds  of  lovers  is  admir'd; 

Happy  that  youth  who  fhall  the  fair  enjoy  ! 
DAM.  Sylvia  neglects  her  lovers,  lives  retir'd  ; 

Happy,  that  could  her  lonely  thoughts  employ  !| 
STREP.    Flavia,  where'er  (he  comes,  the  fwainfl 
fubdues, 

And  every  fmile  fhe  gives  conveys  a  dart. 
DAM.     Sylvia    the    i'wains  with  native  coldneQl 
views ; 

And  yet  what  fhepherd  can  defend  his  heart  ?  1 
STREP.     Fbvia's   bright    beauties   in  an  iuftanj 
ftrike: 

Gazers,  before  they  think  of  it,  adore,     [like m 
DAM.    Sylvia's  foft  charms,  as  foon  as  feen,  wlfl 

But  ftill  the  more  we  think,  we  love  the  mor CM 
STREP.  Who  is  ib  ftupid,  that  has  Flavia  feen, 

As  not  to  view  the  nymph  with  vaft  delight  ?    ,j 
DAM.  Who  has  feen  Sylvia,  and  fo  ftupid  been,* 

As  to  remember  any  other  fight  ? 
STREP.    What  thought*  has  Flavia,  when  wi 
care  fhe  views 

Her  charming  grates  in  the  cryftal  lakes  r 
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DAM.  To  fee  hers,  Sylvia  need  no  mirrors  u 

She  lees  them  by  the  conquefts  thnt  (he  makes. 

STREP.    With   whut   affurauce   Fluvia   walks  the 

plains !  [yield. 

She  knows  the  nymphs  muft  all  their  lovers 
DAM.     Sylvia   \vith  blufhcs  wounds  the   gazing 
fwains ; 

And  while  (he  drives  to  fly,  (he  wins  the  field. 
STREP.  Flavia  at  firft  young  Meliboeus  lov'd  : 

For  me  (he  did  that  charming1  youth  forfake.  • 
DAM.  Sylvia's  relentlels  heart  was  never  mov'd  : 

Gods  !  that  I  might  the  firft  impreffion  make  1 
STREP.    Should  Flavia  hear  that  Sylvia  vy'd  with 
her, 

What  indlgrtatjon  would  the  charmer  (hew  ! 
DAM.  Sylvia  would  Flavia  to  herfelf  prefer  : 

There  we  alone  her  judgment  difallow. 
STREP.   If  Sylvia's  charms  with  Flavia's  can  com 
pare, 

Why  is  this  crowded  ftill,  and  that  alone  ? 
DAM.  Becaufe  their  ways  of  life  fo  different  are  ; 

Flavia  gives  all  men  hopes,  and  Sylvia  none. 

LYCON.     Shepherds,    enough;    now  ceafe  your 

amorous  war, 

Or  too  much  heat  may  carry  both  too  far  : 
I  well  attended  the  difpute,  and  find  [kind. 

Both  nyrnphs  have  charms,  but  each  in  different 
Flavia  deferves  more  pains  than  (lie  will  coft ; 
As  cafily  got,  were  fhe  not  eafily  loft. 
Sylvia  is  much  more  difficult  to  gain  ; 
But,  once  poffeis'd,  will  well  reward  the  pain. 
We  wifh  them  Flavias  all,  when  firft  we  burn ; 
But,  once  poffefs'd,  wifh  they  would  Sylvias  turn. 
And,  by  the  different  charms  in  each  expreft, 
One  we  fhould  foonefb  love,  the  other  beft. 


ECLOGUE    V. 


Lamenting  tie  Death  of  Mrs.   Temfieft,  iyfro  died 
upon  the  Day  of  the  great  Storm, 

YE  gentle  fwains,  who  pafs  your  days  and  nights 
In  Love's  fincere  and  innocent  delights  ! 
Ye  tender  virgins,  who  with  pride  difplay 
Your  beauty's  fplendor,  and  extend  your  f'way  ! 
Lament  with  me  !  with  me  your  farrows  joiu  ! 
And  mingle  your  united  tears  with  mine  ! 
Delia,  the  Queen  of  Love,  let  all  deplore  ! 
Delia,  tbe  Queen  of  Beauty,  now  no  more  ! 

Begin,  my  Mufe!  begin  your  mournful  {trains! 
Tell  the -fad  tale  through  all  the  hills  and  plains ! 
Tell  it  through  every  lawn  and  every  grone  ' 
Where  flocks  can  wander,    or   where  fhepherds 

rove  ! 

Bid  neighbouring  rivers  tell  the  diftant  fca, 
And  winds  from  pole  to  pole  the  news  convey ! 
Delia,  the  Queen  of  Love,  let  ail  deplore  ! 
Dtlia,  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  now  :;o  more  1 

'Tis  done,  and  all  obey  the  mournful  Mufe  ! 
j?rc,  hills,  and  pUurs,  and  wind?,  h:\vc  y«ard  the 

news ! 


The  foaming  fea  o'er  whelms  the  fii^liten'd  fhore, 
The  rallies  tremble,  and  the  mountains  roar. 
See  lofty  oaks  from  firm  foundations  torn, 
And  (lately  towers  in  heaps  of  ruin  mourn  ! 
The  gentle  Thames,  that  rarely  paffion  knows, 
Swells  with  this  forrow,  and  her  banks  o'crflows: 
What  fhrieks  are  heard !  what  groans!  what  dying 

cries  ! 

Ev'n  Nature's  felf  in  dire  convulfions  lies  ! 
Delia,  the  Queen  of  Love,  they  all  deplore  ! 
Delia,  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  now  no  more  ! 

O  !  why  did  I  furvive  the  fatal  day, 
That  fnatch'd  the*  joys  of  all  my  life  away? 
Why  wds  not  I  beneath  fome  ruin  loll  ? 
3unk  in  the  feas,  or  fhipwreck'd  on  the  coaft  ? 
Why  did  the  Fates  fpare  this  devoted  head  f 
Why  did  I  live  to  hear  that  thou  wert  dead  ? 
By   thee  my  griefs  were  calm'd,    my  torments 

eas'd  ; 

Nor  knew  I  pleafure,  but  as  thou  wert  pleas'd. 
Where  (hall  I  wander  now,  diftrefs'd,  alone  ? 
What  ufe  have  I  of  life,  now  thou  art  gone  t 
\  have  no  ufe,  alas  !  but  to  deplore 
Delia,  the  pride  of  Beauty,  now  no  more  ! 

What  living  nymph  is  bleft  with  equal  grace  ? 
All  may  difpute,  but  who  can  fill  thy  place  ? 
What  lover  in  his  miftrefs  hopes  to  find 
•V  form  fo  lovely,  with  fo  bright  a  mind  ? 
Doris  may  boaft  a  face  divinely  fair, 
But  wants  thy  fhape,  thy  motions,  and  thy  air. 
Lucinda  has  thy  fhape,  but  not  thofe  eyes, 
That,  while  they  did  th'  admiring  world  furprife, 
Difclos'd  the  fecret  luftre  of  the  mind, 
And  feem'd  each  lover's  inmoft  thoughts  to  find. 
Others,  whofe  beauty  yielding  fwains  conlefs, 
By  indifcretion  make  their  conqueft  lefs, 
And  want  thy  conduct  and  obliging  wit 
To  fix  thofe  fiaves  wha  to  their  chains  fubmit. 
As  fome  rich  tyrant  hoards  an  ufejefa  fb ore, 
That  would,  well  plac'd,  inrich  a  thcufand  mo^e: 
So  didft  thou  keep  a  crowd  of  charms  retir'd, 
Would  make  a  thoufand  other  nymphs  ad«uir'd. 
Gay,  modeft,  artlefs,  beautiful,  and  young  ; 
Slow  to  refolvc  ;  in  reiolution  ftrong ; 
To  all  obliging,  yet  referv'd  to  all; 
None  could  himfelf  the  favour'd  lover  call : 
That  which  alone  could  make  his  hopes  endure, 
Was,  that  he  faw  no  other  fwain  fecure. 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  are  thole  graces  fled  ? 
Down  to  the  dark,  the  mejancholy  (hade  ? 
Now,  fhepherds,  now  lament !  and  now  deplore! 
Delia  is  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more  ! 

For  thee  each  tuneful  fwaip  prepar'd  his  lays, 
His  fame  exalting  Avhile  he  lung  thy  prailu. 
Thyrfi?,  in  gay  and  eafy  meafures,  itrove 
To  charm  thy  ears,  and  tune  thy  foul  to  love  : 
Menalca3,  in  his  numbers  more  fublime, 
Ex.  !i'd  thy  virtues  in  immortal  rhyme: 
.Glycon,  whofe  fatire  kept  the  world  in  a^e, 
.  Sofcen'd  his  drain,  when  firft  thy  charms  he  faw, 
Confefs'd  the  goddefo  who  new-form'd  his  mind, 
Proclaim'd  thy  beauties,  and  forgot  mankind. 
Ceafe,  fhepherd,  ceafe:    the  charms  you  fupg-are 

fled  j  ' 

The  g'ory  of  our  blafted  ifle  i»  dead. 
O  o  ;j 
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Now  join  your  griefs  with  mine !   and  now  de 

plore 
Delia,  the  pride  of  Beauty,  now  no  more  ! 

Behold  where  now  {he  lies  depriv'd  of  breath  ' 
Charming,  though  pale,  and  beautiful  in  death  ! 
A  trm.'p  of  weeping  virgins  by  her  fide. 
With  al!  the  pomp  of  woe  and  forrows  pride  ! 
O,  early  loft  !  O,  fitter  to  be  led 
In  cheerful  fplendor  to  the  bridal  bed, 
Than  thus  conducted  to  th'  untimely  tomb, 
A  fpotlefs  virgin  in  her  beauty's  bloom  ! 
"Whatever  hopes  fuperior  merit  gave, 
I-et  me,  at  leaft,  embrace  thee  in  the  grave; 
On  thy  cold  lips  imprint  a  dying  kifs  : 
<)  that  thy  coynefs  could  refufe  me  this ! 
Such  melting  tears  upon  thy  limbs  I'll  pour, 
Shall  thaw  their  numbntfV,  and  thy  warmth  re- 

ftore  : 

C'afpt  to  my  glowing  bread,  thou  mayTfc  revive; 
1'il  breathe  Inch  tender  fighs  fhall  make  thee  live; 
Or,  if  feverer  fates  that  aid  deny,  '•  't  •"' 
If  thou  canft  not  revive,  yer  I  may  die. 
In  one  cold  grave  together  may  be  laid 
Tlie  trued:  lover  and  the  lovelieft  maid. 
Then  (hall  I  ceafe  to  grieve,  and  not  before; 
Ther.'fhall  I  ceafe  fair  Delia  to  deplore. 

But  fee,  thofe  dreadful  object  difappear  ! 
The  fun  mines  out,  and  all  the  heavens  are^ clear;' 
The  warring  winds  are  huuYd,  the  fea  fertne, 
And  Nature,  foften'd,  fhifts  her  angry  fcene.  . 
What  means  rhis  fuclden  change?  methinks  I  hear 
(  JVIclodious  mufic  from  the  heavenly  fphere  ! 
JLi/>en,  ye  fhepherds,  and  devour  the  found  ! 
Ufl.cn  :   the  faint,  the  lovely  f.u'nt,  is  crown'd  ! 
While  we,  miftaken  in  our  joy  and  grief, 
U.iwail  her  fate,  who  wan^s  not  our  relief: 
Prom  the  pleas'd  orbs  {he  "views  us  here  beiow, 
And  with  kind  pity  wonders  at  our  woe.       [above, 
Ah,    charming    faint !     fince    thou   art   bleis'd 
Indulge  thy  lovers,  and  forgive  their  Jove  : 
Forgive  their  tears,  who  prefb'd  with  grief  and 

care, 
Feel  not  thy  joys,  but  feel  their  own  defpair. 


HORACE,  CDE  m.  BOOK  in, 

IMITATED,    1705. 


THE  man  that's  refoiute  and  juflr, 
Fi;m  to  his  principles  ar.d  truft, 

Nor  hopes  iu;r  fVarutuu  blind : 
No  paflions  his  dcfigns  control  ;      ..;•    r 
Nt-t  Love,  that  tyrant  of  the  foul, 

Can  fhake  his  fleady  mind. 

ii. 

Xot  parties  for  revenge  cngag'd, 
Nor  threatenings  of  a  court  enrag'd, 

Nor  ftorrm  where  fleets  defpair; 
Not  thunder  pointed  at  his  head  ; 
The  fliatter'd  world  may  ftrike  him  dead, 

Not  touch  his  foul  with  fear. 


in. 


From  this  the  Grecian  glory  rofe  ; 
By  this  the  Romans  aw'd  their  foes : 

Of  this  their  poets  fing. 
Thefe  were  the  paths  their  heroes  trod, 
Thefe  a&s  made  Hercules  a  god ; 

And  great  Nafiau  a  king. 

IV. 

Firm  on  the  rolling  deck  he  flood, 
Unmov'd,  beheld  the  breaking  flood, 

With  blackening  ftorms  combin'd. 
'*  Virtue,"  he  cry'd,   "  will  force  its  way; 
"  The  wind  may  for  a  while  delay, 

"  Not  alter  our  defign. 
r. 

"  The  men  whom  felfifh  hopes  inflame, 
"  Or  vanity  allures  to  fame,   ' 

"   May  be  to  fears  betray 'd  : 
"   But  here  a  church  for  fuccour  flies, 
"   Infulted  law  expiring  lies, 

"  And  loudly  calls  for  aid. 

VI. 

'  Yes,  Britons,  yes,  with  ardent  zeal, 
'  I  come,  the  wounded  heart  to  heal, 

"  The  wounding  hand  to  bind  : 
"  See  tools  of  arbitrary  fway, 
"  And  priefts,  1'ike  locufts,  fcout  away 

"  Before  the  weft  era  wind. 

VII. 

;c  Law  fhall  again  her  force  rtfume  ; 

'  Religion,  clear'd  from  clouds  of  Rome, 

"  With  brighter  rays  advance. 

The  Britilh  fleet  fhall:  rule  the  deep, 
'  The  Britifh  youth,  as  rous'd  from  flcepy 

"  Strike  terror  into  France. 

vin. 

c  Nor  fliall  thefe  promifes  of  fate 
'  Be  limited  to  my  fhort  dare  : 

"  When  I  from  cares  withdraw, 
c  Still  (hall  the  Britilh  fceptce  ftand, 
'  Still  flourifn  in  a  female  hand, 

"  And  to  mankind  give  law. 

IX. 

;  She  fhall  domeftic  f^es  unite, 

:  Monuichs  beneath  her  Hags  fhall  fight, 

11  Whole  armies  drag  her  chain : 

She  (hall  loft  Italy  reftore, 

Shall  make  th*  in.perisl  eagle  foar, 

"  And  give  a  king  to  Spain. 
x. 

But  know,  thcfe  promifes  are  given, 

Thefe  great  rewards  impartial  heaven 

*'  Dots  on  thefe  terms  decree  ; 

That,  ftri&Iy  punifhing  men's  faults, 

You  let  their  cor.fciences  and  thoughts 

"  Reft,  abiblutely  free. 

XI. 

Let  no  falfs  politics  confine 
In  narrow  b'-unds,  your  vaft  defign 
"  To  make  mankind  urirc  ; 
Nor  think  it  a  firfficient  caufe 
To  punifh  man  by  penal  laws, 
"  For  not  believing  right. 

*lt. 

Rome,  whofe  blind  zeal  deftroys  nrankirrd; 
Rome's  fons  fhail  your  conrpaflion  find, 
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"  Who  ne'er  compaflion  knew. 
"  By  nobler  a&ions  their's  condemn  : 
**  For  what  has  been  reproach'd  in  them, 

**  Can  ne'er  be  prais'd  in  you." 

XIII. 

Thefe  fubjedls  fuit  not  with  the  lyre; 
Mufe  !  to  what  height  doft  thou  afpire, 

Pretending  to  rehearfe 
The  thoughts  of  gods,  and  godlike  kings,? 
Ceafe,  ceafe  to  lefTen  lofty  things 

By  mean  ignoble  verfe. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  RESTORED,  1703, 

IN  IMITATION  OF 

"THE  FOURTH  ECLOGUE  OF  riRGIL. 

Sufpofed  to  Lave  been  taken  from  a  Sibylline 
Prophecy. 

" Paulo  majora  canarnus." 

SICILIAN  Mufe,  begin  a  loftier  flight ; 
Not  all  in  trees  and  lowly  Ihrubs  delight : 
Or  if  your  rural  fhades  you  ftill  purfiie, 
Make  your  fhades  fit  for  able  ftacefmen's  view. 

The  time  is  come,  by  ancient  Bards  foretold, 
Reftoring  the  Saturnian  age  of  gold; 
The  vile,  degenerate,  whiggiih  offspring  ends, 
A  high-church  progeny  from  heaven  defcends. 

O  learned  Oxford,  fpare  no  facred  pains 

>To  nurfe  the  glorious  breed,  now  thy  own  Brom 
ley  reigns. 
And  thou  great  Scarfdale,  darling  of  this  land, 
Doft  foremoft  in  that  fam'd  commiffion  ftand; 
\Vhofe  deep  remarks  the  liflening  world  admires, 
By  whofe  aufpicious  care  old  Ranelagh  expires. 
"Your  mighty  genius  no  ftrict  rules  can  bind ; 
You  punifti  men  for   crimes,    which   you   want 

time  to  find. 

Senates  fhall  now  like  holy  fynods  be, 
And  holy  fynods  ienate-like  agree. 
;Monmouth  and  Mottyn  here  inilrudl  the  youth, 
'There  Bincks  and  Kiaibcrley  maintain  the  facred 

truth. 

Powis  and  Hamlin  here,  with  equal  claim, 
[Through  wide    Weft-Saxon  realms  extend  their 

fame  ; 

There  Birch  and  Hooper  right  divine  convey, 
ijlor  treat  their  biihops  in  a  human  way. 
•     Now  all  our  factions,  all  our  fears  fhall  ceafe, 
And  Tories  rule  the  promis'd  land  in  peace, 
i&lalice  fhujl  die,  and  noxious  poiibns  iaii, 
ttiarlcy  fhaJri  ceafe  to   trick,  and  Seymour  ceafe 

to  rail  : 

The  lambs  fhail  with  the  li<.ns  walk  unhurt, 
Ant'  Halifax  and  Howe  meet  civilly  at  court. 
Viceroys,  like  Providence,  with  cliitant  care, 
Jjhali  govern  kingdoms  where  they  ne'er  appear  : 
pacific  admirals,  to  lave  the  fleet, 

Ity  from  cci;queft}  and  fhail  torqueO.  meet  : 


Commanders  fhall  be  prais'd  at  William's  coft, 
And  honour  be  retriev'd  before  'tis  lotl. 
Brercton  and  Barnaby  the  court  fhall  grace, 
And  Howe  fhall  not  difdain  to  fhare  a  place. 
Forgotten  Molyneux  and  Mafon  now 
Revive  and  ihinc  again  in  Fox  and  Howe. 

But  as  they  flrpnger  grow,and  mend  their  ftrain, 
By  choice  examples  of  King  Charles's  reign; 
Bold  Bellafis  and  patriot  D'Avenant  then, 
One  fhall  employ  the  fword,  and  one  the  pen  : 
Troops  fhall  be  led  to  plunder,  not  to  fight,       ~\ 
The  tool  of  faction  fhali  to  peace  invite  / 

And  foes  to  union  be  employ'd  the  kingdoms  f 

to  unite.  J 

Yec   ftill   fome   Whigs  among  the   peers  arc 

found, 

Like  brambles  flo-arifhing  in  barren  ground. 
Somers  malicioufly  employs  his  care 
To  make  the  lords  the  legiflature  fhare. 
Burnet  declares  how  French  dragooning  rofe, 
And  bifhops  perfecuting  bills  oppofe  : 
Till  Rochefter's  *  o>ol  temper  fhall  be  fir'd,  - 
And  North's  .and  Nottingham's  ftrong  realbningi 

be  admir'd. 

But  when  due  time  their  counfels  fhall  mature, 
And  frefh  removes  have  made  the  game  fecure ; 
When  Somerfet  and  Devonfhire  give  place 
To    Wyndham's   Bradford,   and  ^co    Richmond's 

grace, 

Both  convert's  great ;  when  juftice  is  refin'd, 
And  corporations  garbled  to  their  mind  ;  ' 
Then  paffive  doctrines  fhall  with  glory  rife,       ~) 
Before  them  hated  moderation  flics, 
And  Anti-chriflian  toleration  dies.  j 

Granville  fhall  feize  «the  long  expected  chair, 
Godolphin  to  fome  country  feat  repair  ; 
Pembroke  from  all  employments  be  debarr'd, 
And  Marlborotigh,  for  ancient  crimes,  receive  his 

juft  reward. 

France,  that  this  happy  change  fo"  wifely  has  be 
gun, 
Shall  blefs  the  great  defign,  and  bid  it  fmoothly 

run. 
Come  on  young  James's  friends,  this  is  the  time, 

come  on ; 

Receive  juft  honours,' and  furround  the  throne. 
Boldly  your  loyal  principles  maintain, 
Hedges  now  rules  the  flate,  and  Rooke  the  main. 
Jrimes  is  at  hand  the  members  to  reward, 
And  troops  are  tr lifted  to  your  own  Gerhard. 
The  faithful  club  aflembles  at  the  Vine, 
And  French  intrigues  are  broach'd  o'er  Englifh 

wine. 

Freely  the  fenate  the  defign  proclaims, 
Affronting  William,  and  applauding  James. 
Sood  ancient  members,  with  a  foiemn  face, 
Propofe  that  fafety  give  to  order  place ; 
And  what  they  dare  not  openly  difTuade, 
s  by  expedients  ineffectual  made, 
iv'n  Finch  and  Mulgrave,  whom  the  court  carefs, 
Exalt  ics  praii'ts,  but  its  power  deprefs; 
d,  that  impartial  jullice  may  be  leen, 
Confirm  to  friends  what  they  rei'us'd  the  Queen. 


*  Eiihop  S^rat. 
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Bifliop's  who  mofl  advanc'd  good  James's  caufe 
In  church  and  ftate,  now  reap  deferv'd  applaufe  : 
While  thofc  who  rather  made  the  Tower  their 

choice, 

Are  ftyl'd  unchriftian  by  the  ijation's  voice. 
Avow'dly  now  St.  David's  caufe  they  own, 
And  James's  votes  for  Simony  atone. 
Ar;hbifliop  Kenn  fhall  from  Long-Leat  be  drawn, 
While  firm  Non jurors  from  behind  ftand  crowd 
ing  for  the  lawn. 

And  thou,  great  Weymouth,  to  reward  thycharge, 
Shalt  fail  to  Lambeth  in  his  grace's  barge. 

See  by  bafe  rebels  James  the  Jufl  betray'd, 
See  his  three  realms  by  vile  ufurpers  fway'd; 
Then  fee  with  joy  his  lawful  heir  reftor'd, 
And  erring  nations  own  their  injur'd  lord. 

O  would  kind  heaven  fo  long  my. life  maintain, 
nfpiring  raptures  worthy  luch  a  reign  ! 


Not  Thracian  Satnt  John  (hould  with  nie  contend, 
Nor  my  fwect  lays  harmonious  Hammond's  mend : 
Not  though  young  D'AvenaiU,  Saint  John  fhould 

protect, 

Or  the  fhrewd  DoAor,  Hammond's  lines  correct. 
Nay,  Ihould  Tredenham  in  Saint  Mawcs  compare 

his  fongs  to  mine, 
Tredenham,  though  Saint  Mawes  were  judge,  his 

laurel  Ihould  refign. 

Prepare,  aulpicious  youth,  thy  friends  to  meet; 
Sir  George  *  already  has  prepar'd  the  fleet. 
Should  rival  Neptune  (who  with  envious  mind 
In  times  of  danger  ftill  this  chief  confin'd) 
Now  fend  the  gout,  the  hero  to  difgrace, 
Honeft  George  Churchill  may  fupply  his  place, 

*  Roofce. 
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THE  LIFE   OF   SMITH. 


EDMUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  SMITH,  was  the  only  fon  of  Mr.  Neale,  an  eminent 
merchant,  by  a  daughter  of  B^ron  Lechmere,  at  whofe  feat,  called  Hanley,  near  Tenbury,  in 
Worcefterfhjre,  he  was  born  in  the  year  1668. 

Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were  foon  after  followed  by  his  death,  occafioned  the 
ion's  being  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  married  his  father's  filter, 

Mr.  Smith  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  Ion,  and  placed  him  at  Weftminfter-fchool, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby;  who  formed  fuch  high  expectations  of  him,  as  to  detain  him 
at  fchool  beyond  the  ufual  time,  as  his  cuftom  was,  with,  young  men  of  the  moft  promifing 
abilities. 

Afcer  the  death  of  his  generous  guardian,  whofe  name,  in  gratitude,  he  thought  proper  to  af- 
fume,  he  was  eleded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  but  being  invited,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford,  he  preferred  a  ftudemfhip  in  that  fociety,  where  he  was  handlbme- 
ly  maintained  by  his  aunt,  till  her  death. 

Some  time  before  his  leaving  Chrift  Church,  he  was  fent  for,  by  his  mother,  to  Worceftcr,  and 
acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitimate  fon  ;  a  circumfiance  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Oldifworth, 
mentions,  in  order  "  to  wipe  off  the  afperfions  that  were  ignorantly  caft  by  ibme  upon  his 
birth." 

It  is  probable,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Chrift  Church  in  1688,  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old  ;  for  his  name  is  fubfcribed  to  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Walei,  with 
the  addition  of  Commoner^  when  a  Irfjiman  (according  to  the  univerfity  phrafe),  and  before  he  was 
appointed  to  a  ftudentftiip. 

In  1689,  ne  fignalized  his  abilities,  in  writing  fon-.e  Latin  verfes  on  the  Inauguration  of  King 
William  and  <^ueen  Mary;  and  again,  in  1690,  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  poem,  on  tit  Return  »f 
&irg  William  frcm  Jrtland,  inferted  in  the  Oxford  Collections  of  that  time. 

In  1691,  he  wrote  An  Ode  on  the  Death  cf  Dr.  Edward  Pcctck,  the  learned  Orientalift,  which  is 
printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  MuJ*  Anglhan<et  and  is  by  far  the  beft  lyric  compofition  ia 
that  collection. 

Thefe  performances  raifed  him  very  high  in  his  college ;  but  the  indecency  and  liccntioufnefs  of 
his  behaviour  dxew  upon  him,  24th  December  1694,  while  he  was  yet  a  bachelor,  a  public  admo 
nition,  entered  upon  record,  in  order  to  his  expuluon. 

He  proceeded,  however,  to  take  his  degree  of.  Matter  t,f  Arts,  8th  July  1696,  and  pafied  through 
exercifes  of  the  ci  Ikge  and  the  tmiveriiry  with  unulual  applaufe. 

His  reputation  for  literature  advanced  with  his  years ;  for  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
lough.he  did  not  ccrreA  his  irregularities,  which,  at  length,  gave  fo  much  cfftnce,  that,  24th 
•April  1700,  the  Dean  ?.cd  Ch?ptcr  declared  "  the  place  cf  Mr,  Smith  vcid,  he  tavuig  been  con- 
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victed  of  riotous  rriifbehaviour  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary ;  but  it  was  referred  to 
the  Dean,  when,  and  upon  what  occafion  the  fcntcnce  fhould  be  put  in  execution" 

Some  time  afterwaids,  he  aflumed  the  appearance  of  decency,  and  became  candidate  for  the  of 
fice  of  Cenfor  in  the]  College ;  but  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  truft  the  fuperintendcnce  of 
others  to  a  man  who  took  fo  little  care  of  hjmfelf ;  and  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes^ 
his  junior. 

After  the  lofs  of  his  election,  he  was  obferved  to  he  lefs  attentive  to  decency ;  and  took  his  re 
venge,  with  more  wit  than  prudence,  in  a  fevere  lampoon  againft  the  Dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom 
he  coofidered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim. 

He  was  endured,  however,  by  the  univerfity,  with  all  his  irregularities,  two  years  longer;  but» 
on  aoth  December  1705,  at  the  inftance  of  all  the  canons,  the  fentence  declared  five  years  before 
was  put  in  ^ecution,  with  the  tCndernefs  due  to  a  genius  and  a  fcholar,  whom  they  were  unwil 
ling  to  lofe. 

He  now  repaired  to  London,  where  his  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  was  careffed 
by  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  among  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  was  zealoufly  attached,  and 
iupported  by  the  liberality  of  thoie,  whatever  were  their  party,  who  delighted  in  his  converfation. 

The  vivacity  of  his  convivial  wit,  winch  exceeded  the  ftrongeft  prepofTeflions  that  had  been  con 
ceived  in  his  favour,  conne<5te<l  him  with  the  licentious  and  difiblute,  among  whom  he  affected  the 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleafure,  though  he  ihll  retained  that  extreme  negligence  of  drefs,  which, 
at  college,  procured  .him  the  name  of  Captain  Rag. 

Such,  however,  was  the  natural  gracefulncfs  of  his  perfon,  that  even  this  fingularity  could  not 
render  it'  difagreeable  ;  infomuch,  that  the  fair  fex  ufed  at  once  to  commend  and  reprove  him,  by 
the  name  of  the  Handfotn»  Sloven. 

In  1708,  he  publifhed  an  elegiac  Poem  to  tic  Memory  of  John  Philips,  hi*  friend  and  fellow-cok 
-legian,  which  is  juflly  efteemed  among  the  befl  in  our  language.  It  appears  from  an  invaluable 
fragment,  tranfcribed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  from  the  Bodleian  Manufcripts,  that  he  intended  to  prefix 
"  A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  it,  with  a  Chararcter  of  his  Writings."  It  is  faid,  that  a  guinea  was  ufu- 
ally  given  by  his  friends  for  a  flngle  copy  ;  and,  as  his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very 
profitable  poem. 

In  1709,  his  Phaedra  and  Hipfiolitus,  a  Tragedy,  was  acted  at  the  theatre  ui  the  Nay-market. 
No  play  was  ever  introduced  with  greater  advantages,  or  had  ever  excited  greater  expectations. 
It  was  countenanced  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  the  mofl  diftinguiihed  abilities  of  both 
parties.  It  was  honoured  with  a  prologue  by  Addifon,  and  an  epilogue  by  Prior.  It  was  exhibit 
ed  at  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  inimitably  performed  by  Betterton,  Booth,  Bajry  and  Old- 
field.  But  its  intrinfic  excellence  was  not  fufRcient  for  its  fupport  on  the  flage  ;  for  it  was  hardly 
heard  the  third  night.  Addifon,  in  the  Tatler,  mentions  this  neglect  as  a  difgracc  to  the  nation 
and  imputes  it  to  the  fondnefs  for  operas  then  prevailing. 

It  was  bought,  however,  by  Lintot,  the  bookfeller,  at  an  advanced  price,  and  the  dedication  ac 
cepted  by  Halifax,  the  Whig  patron  of  literature,  who  had  prepared  to  reward  Smith  with  a  place 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  ;  but,  either  from  pride,  caprice,  or  indolence,  he  neglected  to  at 
tend  him,  and  miffed  his  reward,  by  not  going  to  folicit  it. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  dcfign  of  employing  him  in  writing  the  Kljlory  of  the  Re-volution 
which  was  dropped,  on  account  of  certain  fcruples  which  perplexed  his  integrity,  in  characterifing 
fomc  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  memorable  event. 

He  undertook,  alfo,  a  Tranjlation  of  Pindar,  of  which  his  friend  Mr.  Oldifworth  favr  about  ten 
Sheets ;  and  engaged  in  fevcral  other  literary  projects,  which  he  wanted  leifure  and  perfeverance  to 
execute. 

His  greateft  undertaking  was  Lenglnus,  of  whicji  he  finiflicd  an  entire  tranflation  ;  which  he  in 
tended  to  accompany  with  notes  and  obfervaHons,  and  a  fyflem  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  under  the 
titles  of  Ttougtt,  Diflion,  and  Figure ;  with  illuftrations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  Spa- 
aifh  and  Italian  poets. 
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He  revived  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  ftage,  with  a  tragedy,  on  the  ftory  of  Lady  Jans 
.  Gray ;  and  having  formed  his  plan,  and  collected  the  materials,  he  was,  in  June  1710,  invited  by 
George  Ducket,  Efq.  to  his  houfe  at  Hartham  in  WiUflure,  that  he  might  purfue  his  work  with  Icfs 
interruption. 

But  his  way  of  living  at  Hartham  did  not  much  forward  his  {Indies,  for  he  found  fuch  oppor 
tunities  of  indulging  his  inclination  to  intemperance,  that  he  became  plethoric,  and  then,  refolving 
to  eafe  himfelf  by  evacuation,  he  rafhly  took  a  purg;e  of  his  own  prefcription,  fo  forcible,  that  it 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  July  1710,  in  the  4id  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Hartham  ;  and  had  the  following  epitaph  from  his  friend  Mr.  Adams  of  Chrift  Church ;  in  which 
bis  character  is  finely  drawn. 

M.S. 

EDMUNDI  SMITH,  A.  M. 
Qui  in  Schola  Wejimon.  educatus, 
Ingenii,  et  Literature  fplendore, 

Lepida  morum  comitate, 
«^Edem  Chrifti  Qxon.  cohoneftavk 
•  Poeta,  Orator,  Philofophue ; 

Cui  Graca  et  Romans  laudis  aemulo 
Difciplinas  fuas  Eudides,  et  Stagy  rita, 

Tubam  Maro,  Flaccus  lyram, 
Euripides  Cothurnam,  facundiam  Cicero, 

Certatim  detulere ; 

Ut  quod  paucis  unquam  contigit, 

Id  Egregio  huic  Juveni  palmarium  foret, 

Tragzediam  in  Hippolito  fuo,  reftituore, 

Auriaci  gloriam  Script  is  angere 

JBofileio,  Pocockio,  Pbilipfto,  famam  addere. 

Dum  autem  judicio  pollens  limato, 

De  Sublimi  decendi  genera 

Lonjrimts  alter  opus  parat  arduum, 

Heu  !  fato  immaturo  extin<5his  eft ; 

Viris  do<5tis  et  ingeniofis  femper  cams, 

Eo  nunc  carior,  quia  abreptus. 
Obiit  A.D.  MDCCX.  JEtat.  43. 

His  poems,  difperfed  up  and  down  in  the  mifcellanies,  with  his  Tragedy,  and  a  Latin  oration 
In  laudem  Thames  Bodleii,  were  collected  and  publilhed  by  his  friend  Mr.  Oldifworth,  in  1719. 

His  Tragedy  is  preferved  in  this  collection,  as  it  is  rather  a  fine  poem,  than  an  excellent  play. 
The  action  is  mythological,  and  cannot  be  believed,  nor  beheld  with!  intereft  or  anxiety.  The 
dicYion  is  too  luxuriant  and  fplendid  for  dialogue,  and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  difplays 
them.  It  is  a  fcholar's  play,  fuch  as  may  pleafe  the  reader  rather  than  the  fpeftator ;  the  produc 
tion  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accuflomed  to  pleafe  itfelf  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  with 
little  knowledge  of  real  life. 

His  Poem  to  tie  Memory  of  Philips  difplays  an  elegant  combination  of  fondnefs  and  admiration  ; 
of  dignity  and  foftnefs;  with  the  exception  of  fome  pafiages  which  are  too  ludicrous.  His  Latin 
Verfis  poffefs  fuch  uncommon  excellence,  that  they  may  juftly  rank  with  the  beft  productions  of 
that  kind  among  the  modern  writers.  His  Pocockiiu,  in  particular,  cxprefles,  with  great  felicity, 
modern  and  familiar  images  in  claflical  diction.  A  "  ludicrous  analyfis"  of  it,  written  by  himfelf, 
is  printed  in  the  "  Student,"  Vol.  I.  p.  383. 

All  his  pieces  are  claflical  and  correct,  and  diflinguiftied  by  beauty  of  flyle  and  harmony  of  vcrfi- 
fication,  which  muft  enfure  them  a  favourable  reception,  and  induce  every  one  to  regret  that  he 
lived  to  fiiiilh  fo  few  Productions. 
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Mr.  Oldifwrorth  has  drawn  his  character  wkh  the  laudable  fondnefs  and  partiality  of  friend. 
fhii 

"  He  had  a  quicknefs  of  apprehcnfion,  and  vivacity  of  underftanding,  which  eafily  took  in  and 
furnn  unted  the  moft  knotty  parts  of  mathematics  and  metaphyfics.  His  wit  was  prompt  and 
flowing,  yet  folid  and  piercing,  his  tafte  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and  his  manner  of  expreffing  his 
thoughts  perfpicuous  and  engaging ;  an  eager,  but  generous  emulation  grew  up  in  him,  which 
pufhed  him  upon  ftriving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  fcience  that  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his 
college.  His  judgment,  naturally  good,  foon  ripened  into  an  exquifite  finenefs  and  diftjnguifhing 
logacity ;  which,  as  it  was  active  and  bufy,  fo  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  pace  with, 
a  rich  and  ftrong  imagihation,  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with  afpiring.  Hence  it  was; 
that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities.  There  are  many  of  his  firft  effays, 
in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy  and  epic,  handed  about  the  univerfity  in  manufcript,  which  Ihew  a 
jnafterly  hand." 

As  there  is  no  great  reafon  to  object  to  his  character  as  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  it  is  fubjoined  as 
a  teftimony  of  his  merit,  of  unqueft  ion  able  authority. 

"  Smith  is  one  of  thofe  lucky  writers,  who  have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high  re 
putation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reverence,  rather  for  the  pofTeffion,  than  the  exertion  of  un 
common  abilities.  '""*  ' 

**  He  was  a  man  of  fuch  eflimation  among  his  companions,  that  the  cafual  cenfures  or  praifes, 
which  he  dropped  in  converfation,  were  confidered  like  thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  prefer- 
vation. 

"  He  had  great  readinefs  and  exactnefs  of  criticifm,  and,  by  a  curfory  glance  over  a  new  compo-* 
fition,  could  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties. 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining  with  great 
fidelity  what  he  fo  qafily  collected. 

"  He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  prefent  queftion  required,  and  when  his  friends  expreffed 
their  wonder  at  his  acquifitions,  made  in  a  ftatc  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunkennefs,  he  never 
dilcovered  his  hours  of  reading  or  method  of  ftudy,  but  involved  himfelf  in  affected  filencc,  and 
fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admiration  arid  conjectures. 

"  One  practice  he  had,  which  Was  eafily  oblerved ;  if  any  thought  or  image  was  prefented  to 
his  mind,  that  he  could  ule  or  improve,  he  did  not  fuffer  it  to  be  loft ;  but  amidfl  the  jollity  of  a 
tavern,  or  the  warmth  of  converfation,  very  diligently  committed  it  to  paper. 

"  In  his  courfe  of  reading  it  wa-  particular,  that  he  had  diligemly  perufed,  and  accurately  re 
membered,  the  old  romances,  of  knight  errantry. 

"  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  fomething  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  not  qualified  to  oppofe  or  contradict  him.  He  had  mar«y  frailties ; 
yet  it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  fame  ^lay  a  pro 
logue  from  Addifon  and  an  epilogue  from  Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patronage  of 
Halifax  and  the  praife  of  Oldifvvorth." 


PHAEDRA  AND  HIPPOLITUS, 


A    TRAGEDY. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


My  LORD, 

As  foon  as  it  was  made  known,  that  your  Lord- 
Blip  was  not  difpleafed  with  this  play,  my  friends 
iegan  to  value  themfclves  upon  the  intereft  they 
bad  taken  in  its  fuccefs  :  I  was  touched  with  a 
vanity  I  had  not  before  been  acquainted  with,  and 
iegan  to  dream  of  nothing  lefs  than  the  immor 
ality  of  my  work. 

And  I  had  fufficiently  fhewn  this  vanity  in  in- 
'cribing  this  play  to  your  Lordfhip,  did  I  only 
confidtr  you  as  one  to  whom  fo  many  admirable 
jieces,  to  whom  the  praifes  of  Italy,  and  the  beft 
Latin  poem  fince  the  ^Ineid,  that  on  the  Peace  of 
Ryfwick,  are  confecrated.  But  it  had  been  into- 
crable  prefumption  to  have  addrefled  it  to  you, 
nay  Lord,  who  are  the  niceft  judge  of  poetry, 
Were  you  not  a!fo  the  greateft  encourager  of  it ; 
o  you  who  excel  all  the  prefent  age  as  a  poet, 
lid  you  not  furpais  all  the  preceding  ones  as  a 
Jatron. 

For,  in  the  times  when  the  Mufes  were  moft 
(Hcouraged,  the  beft  writers  were  countenanced, 
«t  never  advanced  ;  they  were  admitted  to  the 
tcquaimance  of  the  greateft  men,  but  that  was  all 
hey  \vere  to  expect.  The  bounty  of  the  patron 
s  no  where  to  be  read  of  but  in  the  works  of  the 
•oets,  whereas  your  Lordfhip's  will  fill  thofe  of 
he  hittorians. 

For  what  tranfa&ions  can  they  write  of,  which 
'•ave  not  been  managed  by  fome  who  were  re- 
orr.mended  by  your  Lordfhip  ?  'Tis  by  your 
••ordfhip's  means,  that  the  uuiverfities  have  been 
eal  nurferics  for  the  ftate  ;  that  the  courts  abroad 
re  charmed  by  the  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as 


I  the  fagacity,  of  our  minifiers ;  that  Germany, 
!  Switzerland,  Mufcovy,  and  even  Turkey  itfelf, 
begins  to  relilh  the  politenefs  of  the  Engliih ;  that 
the  poets  at  home  adorn  that  court  which  they 
formerly  ufed  only  to  divert;  that  abroad  they 
travel,  in  a  manner  very  unlike  their  predeceffor 
Homer,  and  with  an  equipage  he  could  not  be- 
ftow,  even  on  the  heroes  he  defigned  to  immor 
talize. 

And  this,  my  Lord,  fhews  your  knowledge  of 
men  as  well  as  writings,  and  your  judgment  no 
lefs  than  your  generofity.  You  have  diftinguifh- 
ed  between  thofe  who  by  their  inclinations  or  a- 
bilities  were  qualified  for  the  pleafure  only,  and 
thofe  that  were  fit  for  the  fervice  of  your  coun 
try  ;  you  made  the  one  eafy,  and  the  other  ufe- 
ful :  you  have  left  the  one  no  occafion  to  wifh  for 
any  preferment,  and  you  have  obliged  the  public 
by  the  promotion  of  the  others. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  it  may  feem  odd,  that  I 
fhould  dwell  on  the  topic  of  your  bounty  only, 
when  I  might  enlarge  on  fo  many  others ;  when 
I  ought  to  take  notice  of  that  illuftrious  family 
from  which  you  are  fprung,  and  yet  of  the  great 
merit  which  was  neceffary  to  fet  you  on  a  level 
with  it,  and  to  raife  you  to  that  houfe  of  Peers 
which  was  already  filled  with  your  relations. 
When  I  ought  'to  confider  the  brightnefs  of  your 
wit  in  private  converfiition,  aud  the  folidity  of 
your  eloquence  in  public  debates;  when  I  ought 
to  admire  in  you  the  poitteoefi  of  a  courtier,  and 
the  fmcc.'ity  of  a  friend;  the  cpenueis  of  beha 
viour  which  charms  ail  who  addrtfc  thcmiclvc»  to 
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you,  and  yet  that  hidden  referve  which  is  neccf- 
fary  for  thofe  great  affairs  in  which  you  are  con 
cerned. 

To  pafs  over  all  thefe  great  qualities,  my  Lord, 
and  infift  only  on  your  generofity,  looks  as  if  1  fo- 
licited  it  for  myfclf ;  but  to  that  I  quitted  all  man 
ner  of  claim,  when  I  took  notice  of  your  Lord- 
ihip's  great  judgment  in  the  choice  of  thofe  you 
advance ;  fo  that:  all  at  prefent  my  ambition  af- 


pires  to,  is,  that  your  Lordfnip  would  be  pi 
to  pardon   this  preemption,   and  permit  me 
profefs  myfelf,  with  the  moft  profound  refpe&, 

Your  Lordfhip's  moft  humble, 
And  moft  obedient  fervant, 

EDM.  SMITH. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 


Thefeus,  King  of  Crete,        - 
Hippolitus,  his  fon ;  in  love  with  Ifmena, 
Lycon,  minifter  of  ftate,       - 
Cratander,  captain  of  the  guards, 


Mr.  Bettertdn. 
Mr.  Booth. 
Mr.  Keen. 
Mr.  Corey. 


WOMEN. 

Phzdra,  Thefeus's  Queen,  in  love  with  Hippolitus, 
Ifmena,  a  captive  Princefs,  in  love  with  Hippolitus, 

GUARDS,    ATTENDANTS. 


Mrs.  Barry. 
Mrs.  Oidfield. 


[See  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  the  Poems  of  ADDHON  and  PRIOR.} 
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.ACT    I.        SCENE     I. 


Enter  CRATANDER  and  LYCON. 
LYCON. 

'Tis  ftrange,  Cratander,  that  the  royal  Phaedra 

Should  ftill  continue  refoluta  in  grief, 

And  obftinately  wretched : 

That  one  fo  gay,  fo  beautiful  and  young, 

Of  godlike  virtue  and  imperial  power, 

Should  fly  inviting  joys,  and  court  de(lru(5lion. 

CRATANDER. 

Is  there  not  caufe,  when  lately  joined  in  marriage, 
To  have  the  king  her  hufband  call'd  to  war? 
Then  for  three  tedious  moons  to  mourn  his  abfence, 
Nor  know  his  fate  ? 

LYCON. 

The  king  may  caufe  her  forrow, 
But  not  by  abfence.     Oft  I've  feen  him  fcang 
With  greedy  eyes,  and  languish  o'er  her  beauties; 
She  from  his  wide,  deceiv'd,  defiring  arms 
Flew  taftelefs,  loathing ;  whilft  deje&ed  Thefeus, 
With  mournful  loving  eyes  purfu'd  her  flight, 
And  dropt  a  filent  tear. 

CRATANDLR. 

Ha !  this  is  hatred, 

This  !s  averfion,  horror,  deteftation  :  [kind, 

Why  did  the  queen  who  might  have  culPd  man- 
Why  did  fhe  give  her  perfon  and  her  throne 
To  one  fhe  loath'd  ? 

LYCON. 

Perhaps  flic  thought  it  juft 
That  he  fhould  wear  the  crown  his  valour  fav'd. 

CRATANDER.. 

Could  flie  not  glut  his  hopes  with  wealth  and 
Reward  his  valour,  yet  reject  his  love  ?    [honour, 
Why,  when  a  happy  mother,  queen,  and  widow; 
Why  did  fhe  wed  old  Thefeus?  While  his  fon, 
The  brave  Hippolitus,  with  equal  youth, 
And  equal  beauty,  might  have  till'd  her  arms. 
LYCON. 

Hippolitus  (in  diflant  Scythia  born, 
The  warlike  Amazon,  Camilla's  fon), 
Till  our  queen's  marriage,  was  unknown  to  Crete  ; 
And  iure  the  queen,  could  wiib.  him  ftill  urikuown, 


She  loaths,  detefl  him,  flies  his  hated  prefence, 
And  (brinks  and  trembles  at  his  very  name. 

CRATANDER. 

Well  may  ftte  hate  the  Prince  fhe  needs  mud 

fear; 

He  may  difpute  the  crown  with  Phaedra's  fon. 
He's  brave,  he's  fiery,  youthful,  and  belov'd ; 
His  courage  charms  the  men,  his  form  the  women ; 
His  very  fports  are  war. 

LYCON. 

O  !  he's  all  hero,  fcorns  th*  inglorious  eafe 
Of  lazy  Crete,  delights  to  fhine  in  arms, 
To  weild  the  fword,  and  launch  the  pointed  fpear : 
To  tame  the  generous  horfe,  that  nobly  wild 
Neighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angry  lion  : 
To  join  the  ftruggling  courfers  to  his  chariot, 
To  make  their  ftubborn  necks  the  rein  obey, 
To  turn,  to  flop,  or  frretch  along  the  plain. 
Nowthequeen'sfick,there'sdangerinhiscourage. — 
Be  ready  with  your  guards. — I  fear  Hippolitus. 

[  Exit  Crat. 

Fear  him  !  for  what  ?  poor  filly  virtuous  wretch, 
Affecting  glory,  and  contemning  power; 
Warm  without  pride,  without  ambition  brave ; 
A  fenfelefs  hero,  fit  to  be  a  tool 
To  thofe  whofe  godlike  fouls  are  turn'd  for  empire. 
An  open  hen  eft  fooj,  that  loves  and  hates, 
And  yet  more  fool'to  own  it.    He  hates  flatterers, 
He  hates  me  too ;  weak  boy,  to  make  a  foe 
Where  he  might  have  a  flave.     I  hate  him  too, 
B.ut  cringe,  and  flatter,  fawn,  adore,  yet  hate  him 
Let  the  queen  live  or  die,  the  prince  mufl  fall. 

Enter  ISMENA. 

What!  ftill  attending  QJI  the  queen,  Ifmena? 
O  charming  virgin  !  O  exalted  virtue! 
Can  ilill  your  goodnefs,  conquer  all  your  wrongs  ? 
Are  you  not  robb'd  of  your  Athenian  crown  ? 
Was  not  your  royal  father  Palias  flain,          [feus? 
A»d  all  his  wretched  race,  by  conquering  The- 
And  do  you  iliil  watch  o'er  his  contort  Phaedra  ? 
And  itill  repay  fuch  cruelty  with  love! 

ISMENA. 

Let  them  be  cruel  lLat  delight  in  mifchief, 
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I'm  of  a  f  >fter  mould,  poor  Phasdra's  furrows 
Pierce  through  my  yielding  heart,  and  wound  my 
foul. 

LYCON. 

Now   thrice   the   rifing   fun   has   cheer'd    the 

world,  [ment  ; 

Since  (he  renew'd  her  ftrength  with  due  refrefh- 

Thrice   has  the  night  brought   cafe   to  man,  to 

bead, 

Since  wretch'd  Phxdra  clos'd  her  ftreaming  eyes  : 
She  flies  all  reft;  all  neceflary  food, 
Refolv'd  to  die,  nor  capable  to  live. 

ISMENA. 

But  now  her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy  ; 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild  ;  her  words  disjointed  : 
Sometimes  fhe  raves  for  niufic,  light,  and  air; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  mufic,  calm  her  pains  ; 
Then  with  extatic  ftrength  fhe  fprings  aloft, 
And  moves  and  bounds  with  vigour  not  her  own. 

LYCON. 

Then  life  is  on  the  wing,  then  moft  fhe  finks 
When  moft  fhe  fee  ms  reviv'd.  Like  boiling  water, 
That  foams  and  hifles  o'er  the  crackling  w>od, 
And  bubbles  to  the  brim  ;  ev'n  then  rr.ofl  waft- 
When  moft  it  fwells.  [ing, 

ISMENA. 

My  lord,  now  try  your  art  ; 
Her  wild  diforder  may  difclofe  the  fccret 
Her  cooler  fenfe  conceal'd  ;  the  Pythian  goddefs 
Is  dumb  and  fulien,  till  with  fury  fill'd 
She  fpreads,  fhe  rifes,  growing  to  the  fight, 
She  ftares,  fhe  foams,  fhe  raves  *,  the  awful  fecrets 
JBurft  from  her  trembling  lips,  and  cafe  the  tor- 

tur'd  maid. 
But  Phaedra  comes,  ye  gods  !  how  pale,  how  weak  ! 

Enter  PHAEDRA  an  I  Attendants. 

PHJEDRA. 

Stay,  virgins,  ftay,  I'll  reft  my  weary  fteps; 
My  ftrength  forfakes  me,  and  my  dazzled  eyes 
Ake  with  the  flafhing  light,  my  loofen'd  knees 
Sink  under  their  dull  weight  ;  fupport  me,  JLycon. 
Alas!  I  faint. 

LVCON.  .•4-*;ir-'' 

Afford  her  eafc,  kind  Heaven  ! 

PHJEDKA. 

Why  blaze   thefe  jewels  round  my   wretched 

head  I 

Why  all  this  labour'd  elegance  of  drefs  ! 
Why  flow  thele  wanton  curis  in  artful  rings  ! 
Take,  fnatch  them  hence  !  alas  !  you  all  confpire 
To  heap  new  forrov.-s  on  my  tortur'd  fotil  : 
All,  all  coflfpJre  to  make  your  queen  unhappy  ! 

TSMENA. 

This  you  reqmr'd,  and  to  the  pleating  tafk 
Call'd  your  officious  maids,  and  urg'd  rheir  art  ; 
You  bid  them  lead  you  from  yon  hideous  dav  k- 

refs 

To  the  glad  cheering  day,  yet  now  avoid  h, 
And  hate  the  light  you  fought. 


Oh1   my  Lycon  ! 

Oh!  how  I  lo:ig  to  hy  my  weary  hoad 
On  tender,  flnvery  b:ds,  and  Ip'ii'gia 


To  ftretch  my  limbs  beneath  the  fpreading  fKades 
Of  venerable  oaks,  to  flake  my  third 
With  the  cool  nectar  of  refrefhiug  fprings. 
LYCON. 

I'll  footh  her  frenzy  ;  come,  Phxdra,  let's  away, 
Let's  to  the  woods,  and  lawns,  and  limpid  firearm! 
PHAEDRA. 

Come,  let's  away,  and  thou,  moft  bright  Diana, 
Goddefs  of  woods,  immo-t.il,  chafte  Diana  ! 
Goddefs  prefiding  o'er  the  rapid  race, 
Place  me,  O  ptace  me  in  the  dufty  ring 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory ! 
See  how  they  mount  and  fhake  the  flowing  reins  ! 
See  from  the  goal  the  fiery  courfers  bound, 
Now  they  drain  panting  up  the  fteepy  hill, 
Now  fvveep  along  its  top,  now  neigh  along  the 

vale ! 

How  the  car  rattle* !  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl !  The  circling  fand  afcends, 
And  in  the  noble  duft  the  chariot's  loll  I 
LYCON. 

What,  madam ! 

.      PH2EDRA.  f>  j..,  ^\ 

Ah,  my  Lycon  !  ah,  what  faid  I ! 
Where  was  I  hurry'd  by  my  roving  fancy  !  • 
My  languid  eyes  are  wet  with  fudden  tears, 
And  on  my  face  unbidden  blufhesglow. 

LTCON. 

Blufh  then,  but  blufh  for  your  deftru6r.ive'  C- 

lence,  [death ; 

That  tears  your  foul,  and  weighs  you  down  to 

Oh!  fhould  you  die  (ye  powers  forbid  her  death!) 

Who  then  would  fhield  from  wrongs  your  helplefs 

orphan  ! 

O !  he  might  wander,  Phaedra's  fon  might  wander, 
A'  naked  fuppliant  through  the  world  for  aid ! 
Then  he  may  cry,  invoke  his  mother's  name  : 
He  may  be  doom'd  to  chains,  to  fhame,  to  death, 
While  proud  Hippolitus  (hall  mount  his  throne. 

PH.7E&RA. 

O  Heavens ! 

LYCON. 

Ha  !  Phasdra,  are  you  touch'd  at  this  ! 

PHJEDRA. 

Unhappy  wretch  '    what  name  was  that  yotf 
fpoke  ? 

LYCON. 

And  does  his  name  provoke  your  juft  refenf- 
Thcn  let  it  raife  yourjfear,  as  well  as  rage,  [ments  ! 
Think  how  you  wrong'd  him,  to  his  father 

wrong'd  him  !  [exile 

Think  how  you  drove  him   hence,  a  wandering 
To  diftant  climes  !  then  think  what  certain  ven'- 

geance 

His  rage  may  wreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan'! 
For  his  lake  then  renew  your  drooping  fpirits, 
Feed,  with  ne\v  oil,  the  wafting  lamp  of  life, 
Ti\at  winks  and  trembles,  now,  juft  now  expiring 
Make  hafte,  preferve  your  life  ! 

PH^DRA. 

Alas  !  too  long, 
Too  long  have  I  preferv'd  a  guilty  life. 

LYCON 

Guilty  !  what  guilt !  has  blocd,  has  horrid  mur- 
Imbrued  your  hands!  [^c*» 
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PHJEDltJt. 

Alas  !  my  hands  arc  guiltiefs 
But  oh  !  my  heart's  defil'd  ! 
I've  faid  too  much,  forbear  the  reft,  my  Lycon, 
And  let  me  die  to  fave  the  black  conleilion. 

LYCON. 

Die,  then,  bat  not  alone  !  .old  faithful  Lycon 
Shall  be  a  vidtim  to  your  cruel  iilence. 
Will  you  not  t-ell  ?  Oh  Ipvely,  wretched  queen  ! 
By  all  the  cares  of  your  fir  ft  infant  years, 
By  all  the  love,  and   faith,  and   zealt  I've  {hew* 
Tell  me  your  griefs,  unfold  your  hidden  forrows, 
And  teach  your  JLycori  how  to  bring  you  comfort 

PHTUQRA. 

What  fhall  I  fay,  malicious,  cruel  powers  I 

0  where  (hall  I  begin  !   O  cruel  Venus! 
How  fatal  love  has  been  to  all  our  race  ! 

LYCON. 

Forget  it,  madam  ;  let  it  die  in  filence. 

PH.-EDRA. 
O  Ariadne  !  O  unhappy  fifter  ! 

LYCON. 
Ceafe  to  record  your  lifter's  grief  and  fhame.. 

PHJEDRA. 

And  fince  the  cruel  God  of  Love  requires  it, 

1  fall  the  laft,  and  moft  undone  of  ajl. 

LYCON. 
Do  you  then  love  ? 

PHJSDRA. 

Alas !  I  groan  beneath 
The  pain,  the  guilt,  the  fhame  of  impious  love. 

LYCON. 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! 

PHJEDRA. 

Do  not  upbraid  me,  Lycon  ! 

I  love  ! — Alas!  I  fhudder  at  the  name,       [tongue 
]VIy    blood   runs   backward,    and   my    fathering 
Sticks  at  the  found ! — I  love  !— O  righteous  Hea 
ven  ! 

Why  was  I  born  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  virtue, 
*So  gieat  abhorrence  of  the  fmalleft  crime, 
find  yet  a  flave  to  fuch  impetuous  guilt  ! 

on  me  gods,  your  plagues,    your  iharpeft 
tortures, 
Afflidt  my  foul  with  any  thing  but  guilt — 

yet  that  guilt  i<?  mine ! — I'll  think  no  more. 
I'll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes  : 
Come,  let's  away  !   hark  the  fhrill  horn  refounds,  , 
The  jolly  huntfmen's  cries  rend  the  wide  Hea 
vens! 

Come,  o'er  the  hills  purfue  the  bounding  Stag) 
Come,  chace  the  Lion  and  the  foaming  Boar, 
Come,  roufe  up  all  the  monfters  of  the  wood, 
Tor  there,  ev'n  there,  Hippolitus  -will  guard  me  ! 

LYCON. 

Hippolitus ! 

PHJEDRA. 

Who's  he  that  names  Hippolitns  ! 
Ah  !  I'm  betray'd,  and  all  my  guilt  difcover'd! 
Oh!    give   me  poiibn,  fwords — I'll  not  live,  not 
I'll  flop  my  breath  !  [bear  it ; 

ISMENA. 

L'm  bit,  but  what's  that  lufs  ! 
Huppolitus  is  loft,  or  lofh  to  me  : 
ifet  fhould  her  charms  prevail  upon  his  foul, 
VUL.  VI. 


Should  he  be  falfe,  I  would  not  wifii  him  ill, 
With  my  Lift  parting  breath  I'd  blefs  my  lord  ; 
Then  in  fooie  lonely  defcrt  place  expire,         [him, 
Whence    my   unhappy  death  fhould   never  reach, 
Left  it  fhould  wound  his  peace,  or  damp  his  joys. 

\Aftiti 

LYCON. 

Think  ft  ill  the  fecrtt  in  your  royal  breaft, 
For  by  the  awful  sr.ajefty  of  Jove, 
By  the  All-feeing  Sun,  by  righteous  Minos, 
By  all  your  kindred  gods,  we  fwear,  O  Phxdrij 
Safe  as  our  lives,  we'll  keep  the  fatal  fecrct. 

ISMSNA,  &c. 
We  fwear,  all  fwear,  to  keep  it  even  ecrer. 

PHAEDRA. 

Keep  it  !  from  whom  ?  why,  'tis  already  known, 
The  tale,  the  whifper  of  the  babbling  vulgar  ! 
Oli  !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourfelves,  unkflow  it  ? 
Or  do  you  think  I'm  fo  far  gone  in  guilt, 
That  I  can  fee,  can  bear  the  look*,  the  eyes, 
Of  one  who  knows  my  black  detefted  crimes, 
Of  one  who  knows  that  Phaedra  loves  her  fou  ? 
LYCON. 

Unhappy  queen  !  auguft,  unhappy  race  ! 
Oh  !  why  did  Thefens  touch  this  fatal  fhore  ? 
Why  did  he  fave  us  from  Nicander's  arms, 
To  bring  worfe  ruin  on  us  by  his  love  ? 

PHAEDRA. 

His  love  indeed  !  for  that  unhappy  hour, 
In  which  the  priefcs  join'd  Thefeus'  hand  to  mine, 
Shew'd  the  young  Scythian  to  my  dazzled  eyes. 
Gods  !  how  1  fhook  !  what  boiling  heat,  influm'd 
My  panting  breaft  !  how  from  the  touch  of  The 

feus 

My  flack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp, 
Priefb,  altars,  victims,  fwam  before  my  "fight  ! 
The  God  of  Love,  ev'n  the  whole  God,  poffeft 

me  ! 

LYCON. 
At  once,  at  firft  poffeft  you  ? 

PHiEBRA. 

Yes,  at  firft'. 
That  fatal  evening  we  purfued  the  chace* 
When  from  behind  the  wood,  with  rnftii  g  found, 
A  monftrous  boar  nifh'cl  forth  ;  his  baleful  eyes 
hot  glaring  fire,  and  his  ftiff-pointed  briftles 
.ofe  high  upon  his  back  ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tufks,  and  churning  hideous  foam; 
f  hen,  then  Hippolitus  flew  in  to  aid  me  ; 
Collecting  all  himfelf,  and  rifmg  to  the  blow, 
He  launch  d  the  whillling  fpear,  the  vvell-aim'd 

javelin 

ierc'd  his  tough  hide,  and  q  liver'd  in  his  heart; 
The  monfter  fell,  and  gnafhing  with  huge  fufks 
Plovv'd  up  the   crimfon  earth.     But   then   Hip* 

politus. 

Sods  !  how  he  mov'd,  and  look'd,  when  he  ap- 
proach'd  me  ! 

hot  and  panting  from  the  favage  ccnqueft, 
dreadful  aa  Mars,  and  as  his  Venus  lovely, 
His  kindling  cheeks  with  purple-beauties  glow'd^ 
His  lovely,  fparkling  eyes  fhi.t  martini  firts  : 
)h  godlike  form  !  oh  extafy  and  tranfport  ! 
,ly  breath  grew  fnort,  my  beating  heart  fprung 
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.And  leap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  hofom. 
Alas  !  I'm  pleas'd,  the  horrid  ftory  charms  me.  — 
'  No  more.  —  That   night   with  fear   and  love  I 

fceken'd. 

Oft  I  receiv'd  his  fatal  charming  vifits; 
Then  would  he  talk  with  fuch  an  heavenly  grace, 
Look  with  fuch  dear  compuffion  on  my  pains, 
Thar  I  could  wifh  to  be  fo  lick  for  ever. 
"biy  ears,  my  greedy  eyes,  my  thirfty  foul, 
Drank  gorging  in  the  dear  delicious  poifon, 
Till  I  was  Tuft,  qirite  loll  in  impious  love  : 
And  fhall  I  drag  an  execrable  life  : 
And   fhall   I   hoard  up  guilt,  and  treafurc  ven 

geance? 

LYCON. 
No  ;  labour,  drive,  fubdue  that  guilt,  and  live. 

PHJEDRA. 

Did  I  not  lalvour,  flrive,  all-feeing  powers  ! 
Did  I  not  weep  and  pray,  implore  your  aid  ? 
Burnt  clouds  of  incenfe  on  your  leaded  altars  ? 
Oh  1   I  call'd  Heaven  and  earth  to  my  affiftance, 
Aft  the  ambitious  thirft  of  fame  and  empire, 
And  all  the  hcneft  pride  of  confcious  virtue  : 
I  ftru,ggled,  rav'd  ;  the  new-born  pafiion  reign'd 
Almighty  in  his  birth. 

LYCON. 

Did  you  e'er  try 
To  gain  his  love  ? 

PH-EDRA. 

Avert  fuch  crimes,  ye  powers  ! 
No,  to  avoid  his  love,  I  fought  his  hatred  ; 
1  wrong'd  him,  fhunn'd  him,  banifh'd  him  from 

Crete, 

I  fent  him,  drove  him,  from  my  longing  fight  : 
In  vain  I  drove  him  ;  for  his  tyrant  form 
Reign'd  in  my  heart,  and  dwelt  before  my  eyes. 
If  to  the  g'tfds  I  pray'd,  the  very  vows 
1  made  to  Heav'n,  were,  by  my  erring  tongue, 
Spoke  to  Hippolitus.     If  I  try'd  to  fleep, 
Straight  to  my  drowfy  eyes  my  reftlefs  fancy 
Brought  back  his  fatal  form,  and  curd  my  flum- 

ber. 

LYCOW. 

•  Firft  let  me  try  to  melt  him  into  love. 


Ntf;  did  his  haplefs  paffion  equal  mine, 
T  would  refufe  the  blifs  I  moft  defir'd, 
Confult  my  fame,  and  facrifice  my  life, 
Yes,  I  would  die,  Heaven  knows,  this  very  mo 

ment, 
Rather  than  wrong  my  lord,  my  hufband  Thefeus. 

LYCON. 

Perhaps  that  lord,  that  hufband,  is  no  more  ; 
He  went  from  Crete  in  hafte,  his  army  thin, 
rl  0  meet  the  numerous  troops  of  fierce   Molof- 

fians  ; 

Yet  though  he  lives,  while  ebbing  life  decays, 
Think  on  your  ion. 

PHJEDRA. 

Alas  !  that  fliocks  me, 
O  let  me  fee  my  young  one,  let  me  fnatch 
A  hafty  farewell,  a  laft  dying  kifs  ! 
Yet,  flay,  his  fight  will  melt  my  juft  refolves; 
But  oh  !  I  beg  with  my  laft  Tallying  breath  ; 
my  babe. 


iVlUU 

What   you   muft    know 
dead. 


Enter  MESSENGER. 
MESSENGER. 

Madam,  I  grieve  to  tell  you     \ 
know — Your   nyal   hufband'a  ",j 


Dead  !  oh  yc  powers ! 

LYCON. 

O  fortunate  event ! 

Then  earth-born  Lycon  may  afcend  the  throne, 
Leave  to  his  happy  fon  the  crown  of  Jove, 
And  bt  ador'd  like  him.  [Afide.]    Mourn,  mourn, 

ye  Cretans, 

Since  he  is  dead,  whofe  valour  fav'd  your  ifle, 
Whofe  prudent  care  with  flowing  plenty  crown'd 
His  peaceful  fubjeAs ;  as  your  towering  Ida 
With  fpreading  oaks,  and  with  defcending  ftreams, 
Shades  and  enriches  all  the  plaiusj>elow. 
Say,  how  he  dy'd. 

MESSENGER/  » 

He  dy'd  as  Thefeus  oughr, 
In  battle  dy'd;  Philotas,  now  a  prifoner, 
That,  rufhing  on,  fought  next  his  royal  perfon, 
That    faw   his   thundering   arm    beat  fquadrons 
Saw  the  great  rival  of  Alcides  fall :  [down, 

Thefe  eyes  beheld  his  well-known  fteed,  beheld 
A  proud  barbarian  glittering  in  his  arms, 
Encumber'd  with  the  fpoil. 

PH/EDRA. 

Is  he  then  dead  f 

Is  my  much-injur'd  lord,  my  Thefeus  dead  ! 
And  don't  I  fhed  one  tear  upon  his  urn  J 
What,  pot  a  figh,  a  groan,  a  foft  complaint  ! 
Ah  !  thefe  are  tributes  due  from  pious  brides, 
From  a  chafte  matron,  and  a  virtuous  wife  : 
But  favage  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  heart, 
Claims  all  my  forrows,  and  ufurps  my  grief. 

LYCON. 

Difmifs  that  grief,  and  give  a  ioofe  to  joy  : 
He's  dead,  the  bar  of  all  your  blefs  is  dead ; 
Live  then,  my  queen,  forget  the   wrinkled  The- 
And  take  the  youthful  hero  to  your  arms.     [feus.] 

PHAEDRA. 

I  dare  not  now  admit  of  fuch  a  thought, 
And  blefs'd  be  Heav'n,  that  fteel'd  my  ftubbom 

heart, 

That  made  me  fhun  the  bridal  bed  of  Thefeus, 
And  give  him  empire,  but  refufe  him  love. 
LYCON. 

Then  may  his  happier  fon  be  blefs'd  with  bothn 
Then  rouze  your  foul,  and  mufter  all  your  charmsJ 
Sooth  his  ambitious  mind  with  thirft  of  empire,  J 
And  all  his  tender  thoughts  with  foft  allurementsJ 

PHAEDRA. 

But  fhould  the  youth  refufe  my  proffer'd  love  !  j 

0  fhould  he  throw  me  from  his  loathing  arms  I 

1  fear  the  trial  ;  for  I  know  Hippolitus 
Fierce  in  the  right,  and  obftinately  good  : 
When  round  belet,  his  virtue,  like  a  flood, 
Breaks  with  reiittlcfs  force  th'  oppofmg  dam;, 
And  bears  the  mounds  along ;  they're  hurried  onj 
And  fwell  the  torrent  they  wererais'd  to  ftop. 

I  dare  not  yet  refolve  ;  I'll  try  to  live, 
And  to  the  awful  gods  I'll  leave  the  reft. 
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LYCON. 

Mr.dam,  your  fi.gnet,  that  your  flave  may  order 
What's  moil  convenient  for  your  royal  fervicc. 

PHJEDRA. 

Take  it,  and  with  it  take  the  fate  of  Phaedra  : 
And  thou,  O  Venus,  ajd  a  fuppliant  qtieen, 
That  owns  thy  triumphs,  arid  adores  thy  power  : 
O  fpare  thy  captives,  and  fubdue  thy  foes. 
On  this  cold  Scythian  let;  thy  power  be  known, 
And  in  a  lover's  caufe  affert  thy  own; 
Then  Crete,  as  Paphos,  fiiall  adore  thy  fluine  ; 
This  nurfe  of  Jove,   with  grateful  fires  fhall 

fhine, 
And  with  thy  father's  flames  fhall  worfhip  thine. 

[Exit  Phzedra,  &c. 

LYCON  folus. 

If  fhe  propofes  love,  why  then  as  furely 

His  haughty  foul  refufes  it  with  fcorn. 

Say  I  confine  him  ! If  fhe  dies  he's  fafe  ; 

And  if  ilie  lives,  I'll  work  her  raging  mind. 
A  woman  fcorn'd,  with  eafe   i;ll  work  to  ven 
geance  : 

With  humble,  fawning,  wife,  obfequious  arts, 
I'll  rule  the  whirl  and  traufport  of  her  foul ; 
Then,  what  her  reafon  hates,  her  rage  may  a<&. 

When  barks  glide  ilowly  through  the  Ia2y  main, 

The  bafiled  pilots  turn  the  helms  in  vain  ; 

When   driven  by  winds,  they  cut  the   foamy 
way, 

The  rudders  govern,  and  the  fhips  ob«y. 

{Exit. 


ACT    II. 

Enter  PHJEDRA,  LYCOX,  and  ISMENA. 

\ 
"Enter  MESSENGER. 

MESSENGER. 

,  the  Prince  Hippolitus  attend. 

PH/EDRA. 
Admit  him  '    Where,    where  Phsedra's    now 

thy  foul  ? 

iWhat— Snail  I  fpeak  ?  And  Mil  my  guilty  tongue 
t  this  infultiiig  victor  know  his  power? 
fhall  I  fiill  confine  vritbifl  my  breaft 
My  rcftlefs  pafilons  and  devouring  flames  ? 

Bdt  fee  he  come«,  the  lovely  tyrant  comes. 

He  rufhc-s  ori  me  like  a  blaze  of  light, 

\  cannot  bear  the  tranfport  of  his  preience, 

But  fink  opprefs'd  with  woe.  [Swoons. 

'Enter  HIPPOLITUS. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Immortal  gods ! 
What  have  I  done  to  raiffe  fuch  ftrange  abhor- 

rcncr  !• 

Vhat  have  I  done  to  fhake  her  fhrinlung  nature 
With  my  approach,  and  kill  her  with  my  fight  ? 

LYCON. 

Alas  !  another  grief  devours  her  foul, 
And  ouli  your  aifuUnce  can  relieve  her. 


HIPPOLITfS. 

Ha!  make  it  k'nown,  that  I  may  fly  arid  aid  her. 

LYCON. 
But  promife  firft,  my  lord,  to  keep  it  fecret. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Promife  !  I  fwear>  on  this  good  fword  I  fwcar, 
This  fword,  which  firft  gain'd  youthful  Thcfcua 

honour; 

Which  oft  has  punifh'd  perjury  and  falfehood 
By  thundering  Jove,  by  Grecian  Hercules, 
By  the  majeftic  form  of  godlike  heroes, 
That  fhine  around,  and  confecrate  the  fteel  ; 
No  racks,  no  fhame,  fball  ever  force  it  from  me. 

PHAEDRA. 
Hippolitus  ! 

.     HTPPOLTTUS. 

Yes,  'tis  that  wretch  who  begs  you  to  difmifs 
This  hated  object  from  your  eyes  for  ever  ;    , 
Begs  leave  to  march  againft  the  foes  of  Thefeus, 
And  to  revenge  or  fliare  his  father's  fate. 
PH./EDRA. 

Oh,  Hippolitns  ! 

I  own  I've  wrong'd  you,  moft  unjuftly  wrong'J 
y->u,  ...[father; 

Dfove  you  from  court,  from  Crete,  and  from  your 
The  court,  all  Crete,  deplor'd  their  fuffcring  hero, 
And  I  (the  fad  occafion)  moft  of  all. 
Yet  could  you  know  relenting  Phaedra's  foul, 

0  could  you  think  with  what  reludant  grief 

1  wrong'd  the  hero  whom  I  wifh'd  to  cherifh  J 
Oh  !  you'd  confefs  me  wretched,  not  unkind, 
And  own  thofe  ills  did  moft  deferve  your  pity, 
Which  molt  procur'd  your  hat;. 

HIPPOLITUS.  . 

My  hate  to  Phaidra  ? 

Ha  !  could  I  hate  the  royal  fpoufe  of  Thefeus, 
My  queen,  my  mother  ? 

PH/EDRA. 

Why  your  queen,  and  mother  ? 
More  humble  titles  fuit  my  loft  condition.  . 
Alas  !  the  iron,  hand  of  death  is  on  me, 
And  I  have  only  time  t'  implore  your  pardon. 
Ah  !  would  nay  lord  forget  injurious  Phxdra, 
And  with  compaffion  view  her  helplefs  orphan  ! 
Would  he  receive  him  to  his  dear  protection, 
Dtfend  his  youth  from  all  encroaching  foes  ! 

.niPPQI.ITUS. 

Oh,  I'll  defend  him!  with  my  life  defend  him  ! 
Heavens   dart   your  judgments   on  this  faithlcfs 

head, 

If  I  don't  pay  him  all  a  Cave's  obedience, 
And  all  a  father's  love. 

PHAEDRA. 

A  father's  love  ! 

Oh  oVmbtful  founds  I  oh  vain  deceitful  hnpes  ! 
My  grief's  much  eas'd  by  this  tranfcending  good. 
And  Thefeus'  deathTits.  lighter  pn  my  foul  :    [nefs 
Dtath  ?    He's  not   dead  !    he  lives,  he   breathes, 

he  ipeak», 

He  lives  in  you,  he's  prefcnt  to  my  eyes, 
.fee  !,im,  fpeak  to  him0  —  My  .'.eart  !  I  rave, 
And  all  uiy  folly's  known. 


Oh  1  glorions  folly  ! 
See,  Thefeus,  fee,  how  much  your  Phaedra  lov'd 
yoxt.' 
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TH;EDRA. 

Love  him,  indeed  !  dote,  languifh.  die  for  him, 
Forfake  my  food,  my  fleep,  all  joys  f  r  Fhefeus, 
(iiut  not  that  hoary,  venerable  Thefcus) 
But  Thtfeus,  as  he  was,  when  mantling  blood 
Glow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks  ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires  ;  when  every  g>  ace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  fon  ; 
When  Thcfeus  was  Hippolitus. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

Ha  !   Amazement  ftrikes  me  ! 
Where  will  this  end  ? 

LYCON. 

Is  't  difficult  to  guefs  ? 
Does  not  her  flying  palenefs  that  but  now 
Sat  cold  and  langui  i  in  her  fading  cheek, 
(Where  now  f'.:cceeds  a  momentary  luftre,) 
Does  not  her  heating  heart,  her  trembling  limbs, 
Her  \vjfhing  looks,  her  fpcech,  her  prefent  filence, 
All,  all  proclaim  imperial  Phzedra  loves  you. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What  do  T  hear  ?  What,  does  no  lightning  flafli, 
No  thunder  bellow,  when  fuch  monftrous  crimes 
Are  own'd,  avow'd,  ccnfeft  ?  All-feeing  fun  ! 
Hide,  hide  in  fhameful  night  thy  beamy  head,    -.. 
And  ceafe  to  view  the  horrors  of  thy  race. 
Aiiis  !    I  fhare  th'  amazing  guilt ;  thefe  eyes, 
That  firft  infpir'd  the  black  inceftuous  flame, 
Thefe  ears,  that  heard  the  tale  of  impious  love, 
Are  all  accurs'd,  and  all  dcferve  your  thunder. 

PHAEDRA. 

Alas  !  my  lord,  believe  me  not  fo  vile. 
No  :   by  thy  goddtfs,  by  the  chafle  Diana, 
None  but  my  firft,  my  much-'ov'd  Lord  Arfamne?, 
Was  e'er  receiv'd  in  thefe  unhappy  arms. 
No  :  for  the  love  of  thee  of  thofe  dear  charms, 
Which  now  I  fee  are  doom'd  to  be  my  ruin, 
I  dill  deny'd  my  lord,  my  hnfband  Thefeus, 
The  chafie  and  modefl  joys  of  fpotlefa  marriage  ; 
That  d^ove  him  hence  to  war,  to  ftormy  feas, 
To  rocks  and  waves  lefs  cruel  than  his  Phasdra. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

If  that  drove  Thefeus  hence,  then  that  kill'd 

Thefeus. 
And  cruel  Phaedra  kill'd  her  hufband  Thefeus. 

PHJEDRA. 

Forbear,  rafh   youth,   nor   dare  to   rouze   my 

vengeance  ; 

You  need  not  urge,  nor  tempt  my  fwelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  fcorn,  and  provocation, 
To  do  a  deed  my  reafon  would  abhor.  '  \ 

Long  has  the  fecret  ftruggled  in  my  breaft, 
Long  has  it  rack'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bofom  ; 
But  now  'tis  out.     Shame,  rage,  confufion,  tear 
And  drive  me  on  to  aft  unheard-of  crimes, 
To  murder  thee,  myfelf,  and  all  that  know  it. 
As  when  convulfi  ns  cleave  the  labouring  earth, 
Before  the  difmal  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  houfes  crafli ; 
He's  fafe,  who  from  the  dreadful  warning  flies, 
But  hf  that  fees  its' open  ing  bofom  dies.         [-£xit. 

HIPFOL1TUS. 

Then  let  me  take  the  warning  and  retire  ; 
I'd  rather  r.ruft  the  r-  ugh  Ionian  waves, 
Than  woman's  fieicrr  ra?re. 

[l  S  M 1 N  A  Jbetvt  bcrfelf,  lijltnlng* 


LYCON. 

Alas !  my  Lord, 
You  muft  not  leave  the  queen  to  her  defpair. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Muft  not?    From  thee?    From  that  vile  up- 
flart,  Lycon. 

LYCON 

Yes :    From  that  Lycon  who  derives  his  great- 

"rfs  [life. 

From  Ph.xdra's  race,  and  now  would  guard  her 

Then,  Sir,  forbear,  and  view  this  royal  fignet, 

And  in  her^faithful  flave  obey  the  queen. 

[Enter  Guard/. 
Guards,   watch   the  prince,   but   at   that    awful 

dillance, 

With  that  refpedt,  it  may  not  feem  confinement, 
But  only  meant  for  honour. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

So,  confinement  is 

The  honour  Crete  beftows  on  Thefeus'  fon. 
Am  I  confin'd  ?  And  is  't  fo  foon  forgot,     [dom 
When  fierce  Procruftes'  arms  o'er-ran  your  king- 
When  your  ftreets  echo'd   with  the   cries  of  or 
phans,  [flirines, 
Your  fhrieking  maids  clung  round  the  hallow'd 
When  all  your  palaces  and  lofty  towers 
Smok'd  on  the  earth,  when  the  red  fky  around 
Glow'd    with    your    city's    flames,    (a  dreadful 

luftre)  : 

Then,  then,  my  father  flew  to  your  afiiftance  ; 
Then  Thefeus  fav'd  your  lives,  eftates,  and  ho- 
And  do  yeu  thus  reward  the  hero's  toil  ?     [nours. 
And  do  you  now  confine  the  hero's  fon  ? 

LYCON. 

Take  not  an  eafy  (hort  confinement  ill, 
Which  your  own  fafety  and  the  queen's  requires  ; 
But  fear  not  aught  from  one  that  joys  to  ferve 
you. 

KIPPOLITUS. 

O,  I  difdain  thee,  traitor,  but  not  fear  thee, 
Nor  will  I  hear  of  fervices  from  Lycon. 
Thy  very  looks  are- lies,  eternal  falfehood 
Smiles  in  thy  lips,  and  flatters  in  thy  eyes; 
Ev'n  in  thy  humble  face,  I  read  my  ruin, 
In  every  cringing  bow  and  fawning  fmile  : 
Why  elfe'  d'  you  whifper  out  your  dark  fufpicionsi 
Why  with  malignant  elogies  increafe 
The  people's  fears,  and  praife  me  to  my  ruin  ? 
Why   through   the   troubled    ftreets  of    frighted 

GnoiTus 

Do  bucklers,  helms,  and  polifh'd  armour  blaze  ? 
Why  founds  the  dreadful  din  of  inftant  war, 
Wiiiltt  ftill  the  foe's  unknown  ? 

LYCON. 

Then  quit  thy  arts, 

Put  off  the  fbtefman,  and  refume  the  judge. 
Thou  Proteus,  Ihiit  thy  vaimus  forms  no  more, 
But  boldly  own  the  God.     [AftJfy — 
That  foe's  too  near,  [To  Hip1 

The  queen's  difcale,  and  your  alpiring  mind, 
Diiturb  all  Crete,  and  give  a  loofe  to  war. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Gods  !  dares  he  fpeak  thus  to  a  monarch's  fon? 
And   ninft   this  earth-born    flave    command 

Crete  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  godlike  father  fought  J 
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Did  Thefeus  bleed  for  Lycon  >  O  ye  Cretans, 
See  there  your  king,  the  fucceffor  of  Minos, 
And  heir  of  Jove. 

LYCON. 

You  may  as  well  provoke 

That  Jove  you  worfhip,  as  this  flave  you  fcorn. 

G(  feize  Alcmaeon,  Niciae,  and  all 

The  black  abettors  of  his  impious  treafon. 

Now  o'er  thy  head  th'  avenging  thunder  rolls  : 

For  know,  on  me  depends  thy  inftant  doom. 

Then  learn  (proud  prince)  to  bend   thy  haughty 
foul, 

And  if  thou  think'ft  of  life,  obey  the  queen. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

Then  free  from  fear  or  guilt,  I'll  wait  my  doom  : 

Whate'er  '    my  fault,  no  ftain  fhall  blot  my  glory. 

I'll  guard  my  honour,  you  difpofe  my  life ; 

[Exeunt  Lye.  and  Crat. 

Since  he  dares  brave  my  rage,  the  danger's  near. 

The  timorous  hounds  that  hunt  the  generous  lion 

Bay  afar  off,  and  tremble  in  purfuit  ; 

But  when  he  druggies  in  th'  entangling  toils 

Infult  the  dying  prey. '  1'is  kindly  done,  If 
mena,  [Ifmena  enters. 

With  all  your  charms,  to  vifitmy  diftrefs; 

Soften  my  chains,  and  make  confinement  eafy. 

Is  it  then  given  me  to  behold  thy  beauties ; 

Thofe  bluftiing  fweets,  thofe  lovely  loving  eyes  ! 

To  prefs,  to  ftrain  thee  to  my  beating  heart. 

And  grow  thus  to  my  lore  1   What's  liberty  to 
this  f 

What's   fame   or    greatnefs  ?    Take   them,   take 
them,  Phasdra, 

Freedom  and  fame,  and  in  the  dear  confinement 

Enclofe  me  thus  for  ever. 

ISMENA. 

O  Hippolitus  ! 

O  I  could  ever  dwell  in  this  confinement ! 
Nor  wifli  for  aught  while  I  behold  my  lord; , 
,But  yet  that  wifti,  that  only  wifb  is  vain. 
When  my  hard  fate  thus  forces  me  to  beg  you, 
Drive  from  your  godlike  foul  a  wretched  maid  ; 
Take  to  your  arms  (aflift  me.  Heaven  to  fpeak  it) 
Take  to  your  arms  imperial  Phaedra, 
And  think  of  me  no  more. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Not  think  of  thee  ? 
What  '.  part,  for  ever  part  ?   Unkind  Ifmena  : 
|Dh  !  can  you  think  that  death  is  half  fo  dread 
ful, 

As  it  would  be  to  live,  and  live  without  thee? 
Say,  fhould  I  quit  thee,  fhould  I  turn  to  Phssdra, 
Say,  coulu'ft  thou  bear  it  ?  Could  thy  tender  foul 
Endure  the  torment  of  defpairing  love, 
And  lee  me  fettled  in  a  rival's  arms  ? 

ISMENA. 

Think  not  of  me  :  perhaps  my  equal  mind 
May  karn  to  bear  the  fate  the  gods  allot  me. 
Yet  would  you  hear  me  ;  could  your  lov'd  Ifmena 
With  all  her  charms  o'tr-ru!e  your  fulltn  honour, 
You  yet  might  live,  nor  leave  the  poor  Ifmena. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

Speak,  if  I  can,  I'm  ready  to  obey. 

ISMENA. 

Give  the  queen  hopes. 


HIPPOLITUS. 

No  more. — My  fou!  difdaing  it. 
No,  mould  I  try,  my  haughty  foul  would  fwell ; 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes. 
O  !  mould  I  ftoop  to  cringe,  to  lie,  forfwear  ? 
Deferve  the  ruin  which  I  llrivc  to  fhun  ? 

ISMENA. 

O,  I  can't  bear  this  cold  contempt  of  death  ! 
This  rigid  virtue,  that  prefers  your  glory 
To  liberty  or  life.     O  cruel  man  ! 
By  thefe  fad  fighs,  by  thefe  poor  ftreaming  eyes, 
By  that  dear  love  that  makes  us  now  unhappy, 
By  the  near  danger  of  that  precious  life, 
Heaven  knows  I  value  much  above  my  own. 
What !    not  yet  mov'd  ?    Are   you   refolv'd    op 

death  ? 

Then,  ere  'tis  night,  I  fwear  by  all  the  powers, 
This  fteel  ftiall  end  my  fears  and  life  together. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

You  (han't  be  trufted  with  a  life  fo  precious. 
No,  to  the  court  I'll  publilh  your  defign, 
Ev'n  bloody  Lyc"n  will  prevent  your  fate; 
Lycon  fhall  wrench  the  dagger  from  your  bofom, 
And  raving  Phasdra  will  preierve  Ifmena, 

ISMENA. 

Phaedra !  Come  on,  I'll  lead  you  on  to  Phaedra; 
I'll  tell  her  all  the  fecrets  of  our  love, 
Give  to  her  rage  her  clofe  deftrucYive  rival ; 
Her  rival  fure  will  fall,  her  love  may  fave  you. 
Come  fee  me  labour  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
My  agonizing  limbs,  my  dying  eyes, 
Dying,  yet  fixt  in  death  on  my  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What's  your  defign  ?    yc  powew !    what   means 
my  love  ? 

ISMENA. 

She  means  to  lead  you  in  the  road  of  fate; 
She  means  to  die  with  one  fbe  can't  prr ferve. 
Yet  when  you  fee  me  pa!e  upon  the  enrth, 
This  once  lov'd  form  grown  horrible  i«i  death, 
Sure  your  relenting  foul  would  wifii  you'd  fav'd 
me. 

IIIPPOLTTUS. 

Oh  !  I'll  do  all,  do  any  thing  to  fave  you, 
Give  up  my  fame,  and  all  my  darling  honour  : 
'11  run,  I'll  fly  ;  what  you'll  command  I'll  fay. 

ISMENA. 

Say,  what  occafion,  chance,  or  Heaven  infpires; 
Say  that  you  love  her,  that  y;>u  lov'd  her  long; 
Say,  that  you'll  wed  her,  fay  that  you'll  comply; 
Say,  to  preierve  your  life,  fay  any  thing. 

[Exit  Hip, 

Blefs  him,  ye  powers!  and  if  it  be  a  crime, 
Oh  I   if  the  pious  fraud  offend  your  juftice, 
Aim  all  your  vengeance  on  Ifmena's  head; 
Punifh  Ifmena,  but  forgive  Hippolitus.          [ger'd, 
He's  gene,  and  now  my  brave   refolves  are    ftag. 
Now  I  repent,  like  feme  delpairing  wrench 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frightful  deep, 
Then   pants,    and   ftrugglcs   with   the    whirling 

waves ; 
And  catches  every  flender  reed  to  fave  him. 

CHO. 

But  fhould  he  do  what  your  commands  enjoui'd 
Say,  fhould  he  wed  her  ?  [htm, 
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ISMEXA. 

Should  he  wed  the  queen  ! 
Oh  !   I'd  remember  that  'twas  my  requeft, 
And  die  well  pleas'd  I  made  the  hero  happy. 

CHO. 
Die  !  does  Ifmena  then  refolye  to  die  ? 

ISMENA. 

Can  1  then  live  ?  Can  I,  who  lov'd  fo  well 
To  part  with  all  my  blifs  to  favc  my  lover  ? 
Oh  !   can  1  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him, 
And  Ice  another  revel  in  his  arms  ? 
Oil!   'tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  comfort  ! 

Enter   LYCON. 
LYCON 

What  a  reverfe  is  this  !    Perfidious  boy, 
Is  this  thy  truth  ?    Is  this  thy  boafted  honour  I 
Then  all  ate  rogues  alike  :    I  never  thought 
But  one  man  houeft,  and  that  one  deceives  me. 


Ifinena  here  !  -  ,*,,  ?; 

'Tis  all  agreed,  and  now  the  prince  'is  fafc 
From  the  fare  vengeu'  ce  of  defpairing  love. 
]Now   Phxdra's  rage  is  chang'd  to  foft  endear 

ments. 

She  doats,  fhe  dies;   and  few,  but  tedious  days, 
"ivith  endlcis  joys  will  crown  the  happy  pair. 

ISMENA. 

Docs  he  then  wed  the  queen  ? 

'••   )'•       LYCON. 

1  At  leafl  I  think  fo. 

J,  when  the  prince  approach'^,  not  far  retir'd 
Pale  \Vith  my  doubts  :    he  fpoke  :    th*  attentive 
.    •        queen     « 

Dwelt  on  his  accents,  and  her  gloomy  eyes 
•Sparkled  with  gentler  ftres:.  he,  blufiiing,  bow'd: 
She  trembling,  loft  in  love,  with  foft  confufion 
Keceiv'd  his  paflion,  and  rtturn'd  fier  own  ; 
Then  fmiling  turn'd  to  me,  and  bid  me  order 
The  pomprois  rites  of  her  eufuing  nuptials, 
Which  I  mult  now  purfue.     Faiewelj,  Ifmena. 

'-..".  [Exit. 

ISMENA. 

Then  I'll  retire,  and  not  difturb  their  joys. 

CHO. 
Stay,  and  learn  more. 

ISMENA. 

Ah-1  wherefore  mould  I  flay  ? 
What  !    Shall  I  {lay  to  rave,  t'  upbraid,  to  hold 

.  .  him  ?. 

To  fnatch  tlie  ftruggling  charmer  from  her  arms  ? 
For  could  you  think  that  open  generous  youth 
Could   with  leigu'd  '  love  .deceive  a  jealous  wo 

man  ? 

Could  he  To  ibon  grow  artful  in  diflembling  ? 
Ah-1    without    doubt    his-  thoughts   infp*r'd  his 

tongue,  l'  ita 

And  all  his  foul  receiv'd  a  real  love. 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhaps  fcf:  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  foul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 
him;   .    -  [him. 

Peihaps  —  Alas!   how  many  things  might  charm 

CHO. 
Wait  the  fuccefs.  :    it  is  not  yet  decided. 


Not  yet  decided  !    Did  not  Lycon  tell  us 
How  he  protefled,  figh'd,  and  Iwok'd,  and  vow'd, : 
How  the  foft  paflion  languilh'd  in  his  eyes  ? 
\c%  yen,  "he  loves,  he  doats  on  Phaedra's  charms. 
Now,  now  he  clafps  her  to  his  panting  brealt, 
Now  he  devours  her  with  hU- eager  eyes, 
Now  grafps  her  hands,   and  now  he  iot-ks,  and 
•  vows  fmena; 

The  dear  falfe  things  that  charm'd  the  poor  If- 
He  comes  :  be  ftill,  my  heart,  the  tyraut  comes,' 
Charming,  though  falfe",  and  lovely  in  his  guilt. 

Enter   HIPPOLITUS. 
HJPPOLITUS. 

Why  hangs  that  cloudy  ib'iiow  on  your  brow  ? 
Why 'do  you  ugh  ?  Why  flow  your  i'welling  eyes, 
Thofe  eyes  that.us'd  with  joy  to  view  Hippolitub?" 

ISMENA. 

tyly  lord,  my  foul  is  charm'd  with  your  fuccefe: 
You  know,  my  lord,  my  fears  are  but  for  you, 
For  your  dear  life;  and  jipce  my  death  alone 
Can  make  you  -fafe,   that  foon  ihall  make  you 

happy. 

Yet  had  you  brought  lefs  love  to  Phaedra's  arms, 
My  foul  had  parteJ  with  a  lefs  regret, 
Bleft  if  furviving  in  your  dear  remembrance. 

;     HIPPOLITUS. 
Your  death  !  My  love  !  My  marriage  !  And  t« 

Phsedra!     ' 
Hear  me,  Ifmena. 

ISMENA.       .,„ 
No,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
But  though  you've  been  thus  cruelly  unkind, 
Though  you  have  left  me  for  the  royal  Phaidra, 
Yet  ftill  my  foul  o'er-ruus  wirh  foridncfs  t'wards 

you-, 
Yet  ftill  I  die  with  joy  to  fave  Hippplitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Die  to  fave  me !  Could  I  outlive  Ifmena  ! 

ISMENA. 

Yes,  you'd  outlive  her  in  your  Phxdra's  arms; 
And  may  you  there  find  every  blooming' pleafure: 
Oh,  may  the  gods  ftiower  blellin^s  on  thy  heac! !    , 
May  the  gods  crown  thy  glorious  arms  with  con- 

queft, 

And  all  thy  peaceful  days  with  fure  repofe  ! 
May'ft  thou  be  bleft  with  lovely  t'hadra's  charms, 
A«d  for  thy  cafe  forget  the  loft  Ifmena ! 
Farewell,  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Ifmena,  ftay, 

Stay,  hear  me  fpeak,  or  by  th'  infernal  powers 
I'll  not  furvive  the  niinute  you  depart. 

ISMENA. 

What  would  you  fay  ?    Ah  !   don't  deceive  my 
<     i  weakncfs. 

HIPPOLITU3. 

Deceive  thee!     Why,  Ifiuena,  do  you  wrong 

me  ? 

Why  doubt  my  faith  ?    O  lovely,  cruel  maid ! 
Why  wound  my  tender  foul  with  harfh  fufpicion! 
Oh  1  by  thofe  charming  eye«,  by  thy  tltar  love,  ^ 
I  neither  t^.ug'ht  nor  fpoke,  defign'd  nor  promis'ii 
To  love  or  wed  the  quccia.  ; 
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ISMENA. 

Speak  on,  my  lord, 

My  hor.eft  fou!  Inclines  me  ro  believe  thee  ; 
And  much  I  fear,  and  much  I  hope  I've  wrong'd 
there, 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Then  thus.     1  came  and  fpake,  but  fcarce  of 

love  : 

The  eafy  queen  receiv'd  my  faint  addrefs 
With  eager  hope  and  unfufpicious  faith. 
JLycon  with  feeming  joy  difmifs'd  my  guards  : 
My  generous  foul  difdain'd  the  mean  deceit, 
But  ftill  deceiv'd  her  to  obey  Ifmena. 

ISMENA. 

Art  thou  then  true?  Thou  art.    Oh,  pardon  me, 
Pardon  the  errors  of  a  filly  maid, 
Wild  with  her  fears,  and  mad  with  jealoufy  ; 
For  flill  that  fear,  that  jealoufy,  was  love. 
Hade  then,  my  lord,  and  lave  yourfelf  by  flight ; 
And  when  you're  abfent,  when  your  godlike  form 
Sfiall  ceafe  to  cheer  forlorn  Ifmena's  eyes, 
Then  let  each  day,  each  hour,  ea.ch  minute,-bring 
Some  kind  remembrance  of  your  conftant  love  ; 
Speak  of  your  health,    your  fortune,    and   your 
friends  [wifhes)  ; 

.(For  fure  thofe  friends  fhall  have  my  tendered 
fr-peak  much  of  all ;  but  of  thy  dear,  dear  love, 
bpcak  much,  fpeak  very  much,  and  ftill  fpeak  on. 

IIIPl'OLIl  US. 

Oh  !  thy  dear  love  fhall  ever  be  my  theme, 
Of  that  alone  I'll  talk  the  live-long  day; 
But  thus  I'll  talk,  thus  dwelling  in  thy  eyes, 
Tailing  the  odours  of  thy  fragrant  bofoni. 
Come  then  to  crown  me  with  immortal  joys; 
Come,  be  the  kind  companion  of  my  flight ; 
Come  hafte  with  me  to  leave  ttiis  fatal  fhore. 
The  bark  before  prepar'd  for  my  departure 
Expects  its  freight;  a  hundred  lufty  rowers 
Have  wav'd  their  finewy  arms,  and  call'd  Hippo- 

litus; 

The  loofen'd  canvas  trembles  with  the  wiixl, 
And  the  ica  whitens  with  aufpicious  gales. 

ISMENA. 

Fly  then,  my  lord,  and  may  the  gods  protect 

thee  ; 

'Fly,  ere  infidicus  Lycon  work  thy  ruin  ; 
Fly,  ere  my  fondneis  talk  thy  life  away  ;    • 
Fly  from  the  queen. 

HIPPOtlTUS. 

But  not  from  my  Ifmena. 

Why  do  you  force  me  from  your  heavenly  lij;ht, 
With  thofe  dear  arms  that  ought  to  clai'p  me  to 
thee  ? 

ISMENA. 

Oh  I  could  rave  for  ever  at  my  fate  ! 
And  with  alternate  love  and  fear  poffefs'd, 
Now   force  thee  from  my  arms,  now  fnatch  thee 

to  my  breaft, 
And  trembie  till  you  go,  but  die  till  you  return. 

Kay,  I  could  go Ye  gods,  if  I  fhould  go, 

What  would  fame  fay  ?    If  1  fliould  fly  alone 
With  a  young  lovely  prince  that  charm'd  rny  foul? 
•     HIPPOLITUS. 

Say  you  did  well  to  fly  a  certain  ruin, 
*3To  tly  the  fury  of  a  queen  incsas'd, 


To  crown  with  endlefs  joys  the  youth  that  lov'd 
you. 

0  !  by  the  joys  our  mutual  loves  have  brought, 
By  the  bieft  hours  I've  languiih'd  at  your  feet, 
By  all  the  love  you  ever  bore  Hippoiitus, 
Come  fly  from  hence,  and  make  him  ever  happy. 

ISMENA. 

Hide  me,  ye  powers  :    I  never  (hall  refift. 

HIPPOLtTUS. 

Will  you  refufe  me  ?    Can  1  leave  behind  me 
All  that  infpircs  my  foul,  and  cheers  my  eyes  ? 
Will  you  not  go  ?    Then  here  I'll  wait  my  doom. 
Come,  raving  Phaedra,  bloody  .Lycon,  come! 

1  offer  to  your  rage  this  worthlefs  life, 
Since  'tis  no  longer  my  Ifmena's  care. 


O  !  hafte  away,  my  lord  ;  I  go,  I  fly 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  boifterous  deep. 
When  the  wind  whittles  through  the  crackling 

mafts, 

When  through  the  yawnigg  fhip  the  foaming  fea 
Rowls  bubbling  in,  then,  then  I'll  clafp  thee  fail, 
And  in  tranfporting  love  forget  my  fear. 
Oh!   I  will  wander  through  the  Scythian  gloom, 
O'er  ice,  and  hills  of  everlaftingfnow: 
There,  when  the  horrid  darknefs  (hall  enclofe  u  •;, 
When  the  bleak  wind  fhall  chill  my  fluvering 

limbs, 

Thou  fhalt  alone  fupply  the  diftant  fun, 
Aad  cheer  my  gazing  eyes,  and  warm  my  heart. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Come,  let's  away;  and,  like  another  Jafon, 
I'll  bear  nay  beauteous  conquefl  through  the  feas  : 
A  greater  treafure,  and  a  nobler  prize 
Than  he  from  Colchos  bore.    Sleep,  fleep  in  peace, 
Ye  monfters  of  the  woods,  on  Ida's  top 
Securely  roa-m  ;  no  more  my  early  horn 
Shall  wake  the  lazy  day.     Tranfporting  love 
Reigns  in  my  heart,  and  makes  me  all  its  own. 
So  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms, 
The  bleft  Adonis  languiuYd  in  her  arms; 
His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung, 
His  arrows  fcatter'd,  and  his  bow  unllrung  : 
Obicure  in  coverts  lie  his  dreaming  hounds, 
And  bay  the  fancy'd  boar  with  feeble  founds. 
For  nobler  fports  he  quits  the  faragc  iicld», 
And  all  the  hero  to  the  lover  yields. 


A  C  T     III. 

Enter  LYCOX. 
LYCON. 

HEAVEN  is  at  laft  appeas'd  :    the  pitying  gods 
Have  heard  our  wilhes,  and  aufpicious  Jove 
Smiles  on  his  native  iile ;  for  Phaedra  lives, 
Reftor'd  to  Crete,  and  to  herfclf,  fhe  lives : 
Joy  with  frelh  ftrength  infpires  her  drooping  limbs, 
Revives  her  charms,  and  o'er  her  faded  checks 
Spreads  a  frefh  rofy  bloom,  as  kindly 
With  genial  heat  renew  the  frozen  earth, 
P  p  iiij 
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And  paint  its  fmiling  face  with  gaudy  flowers. 
£ut  fee  Ihe  comes,  the  beauteous  Phaedra  comes. 


Enter   PHJEDRA. 

How  her  eyes  fjpnrkle  !    How  their  radiant  beams 
C<  ntefs  their  fhining  anceltor  the  fun  ! 
Your  charms  to-day  will  wound  ceipairi'i'jr  crowd  .- 
And  give  the  pains  you  furTerM  :   Nay,  Hippolitus, 
The  fierce,  the  brave,  th'inienfiblc  Hippoiitus 
Shall  pay  a  willing  homage  to  your  beauty, 
And  in  his  turn  adore 

PHTEDRA. 

'Tib  flattery  all  5 
Yet,  when  you  name  the  prince,  that  flattery's 

pleafing. 

You  wifh  it  fo,  poor  good  eld  man,  you  wifli  it. 
The  fertile  province  of  Cydcnia's  thine  : 
Is  there  aught  elfe  ?    Has  happy  Phasdra  aught, 
3n  the  wide  circle  of  her  far-itretch'd  empire  ? 
Alk,  take,  my  friend,  fecure  of  no  rcpulfe  : 
Let  ipacioub  Crete  through  all  her  hundred  cities 
Refound  her  Phaedra's  joy  :    let  altars  fmoke, 
Ai:d  richeil  gums,  and  fpice,  and  incenfe,  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  heaven,  to  pitying  hea- 
Which  gives  Hippolitus  to  Phredra's  arms,     [veu, 
Set  all  at  large,  and  bid  the  1  'athlome  dungeons 
Give  up  the  meagre  Caves  that  pine  in  darknefs, 
And  wafte  in  grief,  as  did  defpairing  Phaedra  : 
Let  them  be  cheer'd;  let  the  ftarv'd  prisoners  rict, 
And -glow  with  generous  wine. — Let  forrow  ceafe, 
Let  none  be  wretched,  none,  fince  Phaedra's  happy. 
But  now  he  comes,  and  with  an  equal  paflSon 
Rewards  my  flame,  and  fprings  into  my  arms ! 

Enter  MESSENGER. 
£ay,  wherc's  the  prince  ? 

MESSENGER. 

He's  no  where  to  be  found. 

PHJEDRA. 

Perhaps  he  hunts. 

MESSENGER. 

He  hunred  not  to-day. 

PH.EDRA. 

Ha  !    Have  you  fearch'd  the  walks,  the  courts, 
the  temples  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Search'd  all  in  vain,. 

PH-TCDRA. 

Did  he  not  hunt  to-day  ? 
Alas  !  you  told  me  once  before  he  did  not : 
JMy  heart  mifgives  me 

LYCON. 

So  indeed  doth  mine. 


me  ?     Could  that  god-lik  e 


Could   he  deceive 

"  youth 

Defign  the  ruin  <  f  a  queen  that  loves  him  ? 
Oh :    he's  all  truth ;    his  words    his  looks,    his 

eyes, 

Ppen  to  view  his  inmoft  thoughts. — He  comes ! 
Ha !     Who    art    thou  ?     Whence   com'ft  thou  ? 
Where's.  Hippolitus  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  Hippolitu?  with  fair  Ifmena 
Drove  toward  the  port,— — — — 


PH.'EDRA. 

With  fair  Ifmcna  ! 
Curs'd  be  her  cruel  heauty,  curs'd  lur  charnn, 
Cuts'd  all  her  loothing,  fatal,  fa.fc  endearment.- 
That  heavenly  virgin,  that  exalted  goudnef* 
Could  fee  me  tortur'd  with  deipuirmg  love, 
With  artful  tears  could  mourn  my  monftrous  1 

fcrings, 
While  her  bale  malice  plotted  my  dtftrudion. 

LYCON. 

A  thoufard  reafons  crowd  upon  my  foul, 
That  evidence  their  lovj. 


Yes,  yes,  they  love  ; 

Why  elfe  mould  he  rtfufe  my  profTer'd  bed  : 
Why   fhould  ont  warni'd  with  you:h,  and  thirft 

of  glory, 
Difdain  a  foul,  a  form,  a  crown  like  mine  ? 

LYCON. 
Where,  Lyron,  where   was  then  thy  boaflcd 

cunning  ? 
Dull,  thoughtlefs  wretch  ! 


O  pains  unfelt  before  ! 
The  grief,  defyair,  the  agoiyes,  and  pangs, 
All  the  wild  fury  ot  diilra<fted  love, 
Are  nought  to  this.  —  Say,  famous  politician, 
Where,  when,  and  how,  did  their  firft.pafiion  rife? 
Where  did  they  breathe  their  fighs  ?    Wrhat  fhady 

groves, 

What  gloomy  woods,  conceaTd  their  hidden  loves? 
A  lab!  they  hid  it  not  :    the  well-pleas'd  fun 
With  all  his  beams  furvey'd  their  guihlcfs  flame, 
Glad  zephyrs  wafted  their  untainted  figlis, 
And  Ida  tcho'd  the;r  endearing  accem.s. 
While  [,  the  fhame  of  nature,  hid  in  darkce{s, 
Fur  from  the  balmy  air  ami  cheering  light, 
Preft  down  my  figh?,  and  dry'd  my  falling  tears; 
Sca*ch'd    a    retreat    to  niourn,    and  watch'd  to 

grieve. 

LYCON, 

Now  ceafe  that  gritf,  and  let  your  injnr'd  love 
Contrive  due  vei  geance  ;  let  majcltic  Phsdra, 
That  lov'd  the  hero,  facrifice  the  vil'ain. 
Then  hafte,    fend  .forth  your  wiiiiilers  of  ven 

geance, 

To  fnatth  the  traitor  from  your  rival's  arms, 
And  force  him  trembling  to  your  awful  prefence. 


O    rightly    thought  !  —  Difpatch   th'  attending 

guards; 

Bid  them  bring  forth  thtir  inOrumerts  of  drath, 
Darts,  engines,  flumes,  and  launch  into  tiie  deep, 
And  hurl  fwift  vengeance  on  the  ptrjur'd  flave. 
Where  am   I,  gods  ?.     Wiiat  ia't   n;y  rage  com 

mands?  [oars 

E'v'n  now  he's  gone!  Ev'n  now  the  \vell-t  im'd' 
With  fi^unding  flrokes  divide  the  fparkling  waves, 
And  happy  gales  afliil  their  fpoedy  flight. 
JS'ow  they  embrace  ;  and  ardent  love  euflaraes 
1'heir  flufhing  cheeks,  and  trembles  in  their: 

eyes. 

Now  they  expofe  my  weaknefs  and  my  crimes  : 
Now  to  trhc  ir  or  ting  crowj  they  ttli  n~y  follies^. 
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Enter  GRATA NDKR. 

CRATANDE'  . 

Sir,  as  I  went  to  ieize  the  perfons  order'd 
]  met  the  prince,  and  with  him  fair  l!mcna  : 
1  feiz'd  the  prince,  who  now  attends  without. 

PH^DRA. 

Hafle,  bring  him  in. 

LYCON. 
Be  quick,  and  feize  Ifmena. 

Enter  HIPPOLITUS. 

PHA'-DRA 

Couldft  thou  deceive  me  ?    Could  a  fon  of  The- 

feus 

Stoop  to  fo  mean,  fo  bafe  a  vice  as  fraud  ? 
Nay,  a&  fuch  monfirous  perfidy,  yet  ftart 
jt'rom  promis'd  love  ? 

HiPPOLiTUS. 

My  foiil  difdain'd  a  promife. 

PHAEDRA. 

But  yet  your  falfe  equivocating  tongue 
Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  pro 
mis'd  [hoods. 
But  you  are  ripe  in  frauds,  and  learn'd  in  falfe- 
l.ook  down,  O  Thcfeus,  and  behold  thy  fon, 
As  S«iron  faithlefs,  as  Procruftes  cruel. 
Beholu  the  crimes,  the  tyrants,  ail  the  monfters, 
From  which  thy  valour  purg'o  the  groaning  earth: 
Behold  them  all  in  'hy  own  fon  rtviv'd. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Touch  not  my  glory,  left  yon  ftain  your  own  : 
I  ftill  have  ftrove  to  make  my  glorious  father 
Blufh,  yet  rejoice  to  fee  hirr.felf  outdone  ; 
To  mix  my  parents  in  my  lineal  virtues, 
As  Thefeus  juft,  and  as  Camilla  chafte. 
PHJLDRA. 

The  godlike  Thefeus  never  was  thy  parent: 
No,  'twas  feme  monthly  C:ippadocian  drudge, 
Obedient  to  the  fcourge,  and  beaten  to  her  arms, 
Begot  thee,  traitor,  on  the  chafte  Camilla. 
Carv.iUa  chafte  1    An  Amazon,  and  chafte, 
That  quits  her  fex,  and  yet  retains  her  virtue. 
See  the  chafte  matron  mount  the  neighing  ftted, 
In  ftri<9  embraces  lock  the  ftruggling  warrior, 
And  choofe  the  lover  in  the  fturdy  foe. 

Enter   MESSENGER,  and  ft  ems  to  talk  earnsfJy  -with 

LYCON. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

No  ;  {he  refus'd  the  vows  of  godlike  Thtfeus, 
And  ch;'fe  to  ftand  his  arms,  not  meet  hi>  love ; 
And  doubtful  was  the  fight.  The  wide  Thermo- 

doon 

Heard  the  huge  ftrokes  refound;  its  frighted  waves 
Convey'd  the  rattling  din  to  diftant  fhores, 
Whilft  fhe  alone  fa|  ported  all  his  war ; 
Nor  tJl  fhe  funk  beneath  his  thundering  arm, 
Beneath  which  warlike  nations  bow'd,  would  yield 
To  hor.eil  wifh'd-for  love. 

PHAEDRA. 

Not  fo  her  fon, 

"Who  boldly  ventures  on  forbidden  flames, 
Pn  one  dtlcended  from  the  cruel  Pallas, 
J'oe  tu  thy  father's  perfoii  and  bib  b>ood  ; 


Hated  by  him,  of  kindred  yet  more  hated, 
The  laft  t  f  all  the  wicked  race  he  rui:;'d. 
Ii;  vain  a  fierce  iucceffive  hatred  reign'd 
Between  your  fires  :    in  vain,  like  Cad  nus*  race, 
With  mingled  blood  They  dy'd  the  blufliing  earth. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

In  vain  indeed,  fince  now  the  war  is  o'er; 
We,  lik-e  the  Theban  race,  agree  to  love, 
And  by  our  nnuual  flames  and  future  offspring, 
Atone  for  flaughtcr  paft. 

PHAEDRA. 

Your  future  offspring. 
Heavens!     What  a  medley's  this?    What  dark 

confufion, 

Of  blood  and  death,  of  murder  and  relation  ? 
What  joy  't  had  been  to  old  difabled  Thefeus, 
When  he  fhould  take  thy  offspring  in  his  arms  ? 
Ev'n  in  his  arms  to  hold  an  infant  Pallas, 
And  he  upbraided  with  his  grandfire's  fate. 
Oh  barbarous  youth  ! 

LYCON. 

Too  barbarous  I  fear. 

Perhaps  even  now  his  faction's  up  in  arms, 
Since  waving  crowds  roll  onwards  tow'rdsthe  pa 
lace, 

And  rend  the  city  with  tumultuous  clamours ! 
Perhaps  to  murder  Phaedra  and  her  fon, 
And  give  the  crown  to  him  and  his  Ifmena : 
But  I'll  prevent  it.  Exit  Lycon 

ISMENA   brought  In* 
PHJEDRA. 

What  '.  the  kind  Ifmena, 
That  nurs'd  me,  watch'd  my  ficknefs  !     Oh  fhe 

watch'd  me, 

As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion, 
To  tear  his  heart,  and  riot  in  his  blood. 
Hark  .    Hark,  my  little  infant  cries  for  juftice  ! 
Oh  !  be  appeas'd  my  babe,  thou  fhalt  have  juftice. 
Now  all  the  ipirits  of  my  god-like  race 
En  flame  my  foul,  and  urge  me  on  to  vengeance. 
Arfamnes,  Minos,  Jovq,  th1  avenging  fun, 
Inipire  rny  fur  ,  and  demand  my  jullice.          [it; 
Oh  !  ye  (hall  have  it;  thou,  Minos,  fhalt  applaud 
Yes,  thou  flrjlt  copy  it  in  their  pains  below. 
Gods  of  revenge,  arife — He  com^  .   He  comes! 
And  {hoots  himfelf  through  all  my  kindling  blood. 
I  have  it  here. — Now  bafe,  perfidious  wretch, 
Now  figh,  and  weep,  and  tremble  in  thy  turn. 
Yes,  your  Ifmena  fhall  appeafe  my  vengeance. 
Ifmena  dies  ;  and  thou,  her  pirying  lover, 
Doom'dft   her   to   death. — Thou  too  fhalt  fee  her 

bleed,  [groans : 

See  her  convulfive  pangs,    and  hear  her  d)iii£ 
Go,  glut:  thy  eyes  with  thy  ador'd  Ifmena, 
And  iaugh  at  dying  Phiedra  ! 
»  HIPPOLITUS, 

Oh  Ifmena! 

JSMEMA. 

Alas  !  My  tender  foul  would  fhrinlc  at  death, 
Shake  with  its  fears,  and  fink  beneath  its  pains, 
In  any  caufe  but  this.     But  now  I'm  fleel'd, 
And  the  near  danger  leftVns  to  my  fight. 
Now,  if  I  live,  'tis  only  for  Hippolitus; 
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And  with  an' equal  joy  I'll  die  to  fave  him. 
Yes,  for  his  fake  I'll  go  a  willing  fhade, 
And  wait  his  coming  in  th'  Elyfian  fields, 
And  there  enquire,  of  each  defcending  ghoft 
Of  my  lov'd  hero's  welfare,  life,  and  honour. 
That  dear  remembrance  will  improve  the  blifs, 
Add  to  th'  Elyfian  joys,  and  make  that  Heaven 
more  happy. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  heavenly  virgin!  [st/trie,] — O  imperial  Phae 
dra, 

Let  your  rage  fall  on  this  devoted  head ; 
But  fpare,  oh  fpare  a  guiltltls  virgin's  life  : 
Think  of  her  youth,  her  innocence,  her  virtue  ; 
Think,  with  what  warm  compaffion  fhe  bemoau'd 
you ;  [ficknefs  ! 

Think,  how  fhe  ferv'd  and  watch'd  you  in  your 
How  every  rifing  and  defcending  fun 
Saw  kind  Ifmena  watching  o'er  the  queen. 
J  only  promis'd,  I  alone  deceiv'd  you  ; 
And  I,  and  only  I,  fhould  feel  your  juftice. 

ISMENA. 
Oh !  by  thofe  Powers  to  whom  1  foon  muft  an- 

iwer 

For  all  my  faults,  by  that  bright  arch  of  Heaven 
1  now  laft  fee,  I  wrought  him  by  my  wiles, 
By  tears,  by  threats,  by  every  female  art, 
"Wrought  his  difdaining  foul  to  falfe  compliance. 
The  ion  of  Thefeus  could  not  think  of  fraud  : 
*Twas  woman  all. 

PHJEJBRA. 

I  fee  'twas  woman  all : 
And  woman's  fraud  fhould  meet  with  woman's 

vengeance. 

But  yet  thy  courage,  truth,  and  virtue  fhock  me. 
A  love  fo  warm,  fo  firm,  fo  like  jny  own. 
Oh  1    had  the  gods  fo  pleab'd ;    had  bounteous 

Heaven 

Beftow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phaedra's  arms, 
So  had  I  flood  the  fhock  of  angry  Fate, 
So  had  I  given  my  life  with  joy  to  fave  him. 

H1PPOIITUS. 

And  can  you  doom  her  death  ?    Can  Minos' 

daughter 

Condemn  the  virtue  which  her  foul  admires? 
Are  not  you  Phiedra  ?  Once  the  boaft  of  Fame, 
Shame  of  our  fcx,  and  pattern  of  your  own* 
PHJEDRA. 

Am  I  that  Fhsedra  ?  No. — Another  foul 
Informs  my  alter'd  fjame.     Could  elfe  Ifmena 
Provoke  my  hatred,  yet  deferve  my  love  ? 
Aid  me,  ye  gods,  fupport  my  linking  glory, 
Reflore  my  reafon,  and  confirm  my  virtue. 
Yet,  is  my  rage  unjuft  ?    Then  why  was  Phaedra 
Rcfcu'd  for  torment,  and  preferv'd  for  pain  ? 
Why  did  you  raife  me  to  the  hcighth  of  joy, 
Above  the  wreck  of  clouds  and  ilorms  below, 
To  dafh  and  break  me  on  the  ground  for  ever  ? 

ISMENA. 

"Was  it  not  time  to  urge  him  to  compliance  ? 
At  lesft  to  feign  it,  when  perfidious  Lycon 
Confin'd  his  pcrfon,  and  confpir'd  his  death. 

PH-T.DRA. 

Confin'd,  and  dooui'J  to  death, — 0  cruel  Ly- 


Could  I  have  doom'd  thy  death  ? — Could  theje  fad 

eyes, 

That  lov'd  thee  living,  e'er  behold  the*  dead  ? 
Yet  thou  couldft  fee  me  die  without  concern, 
Rather  than  fave  a  wretched  queen  from  ruin. 
Elfe  could  you  choofc  to  truft  the  warring  winds, 
The  fwelling  waves,  the  rocks,  the  faithlefs  fands, 
And  all  the  raging  monfters  of  the  deep  ! 
Oh  !  think  you  fee  me  on  the  naked  fhore ; 
Think  how  I  fcream,  and  tear  my  fcatter'd  hair, 
Break  from  the  embraces  of  my  fhrieking  maids, 
And  harrow  on  the  fand  my  bleeding  bofom  ; 
Then  catch,  with  wide-ftretch'd  arms,  the  empty 

billows, 
Aud  headlong  plunge  into  the  gaping  deep. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

O,  difmal  ftate  !    My  bleeding  heart  relents, 
And  all  my  thoughts  diffolve  in  tendered  pity. 

PUJEDRA. 

If  you  can  pity,  O  1  refufe  not  love ; 
But  ftoop  to  rule  in  Crete,  the  feat  of  heroes, 
And  nurfery  of  gods. — A  hundred  cities 
Ccurt  thee  for  lord,  where  the  rich  bufy  crowds 
Struggle  for  paffage  through  the  fpacious  ftreets ; 
Where  thouland  mips  o'erftude  the  leffening  main, 
And  tire  the  labouring  wind.     The  fuppliant  na 
tions 

Bow  to  its  enfigns,  and  with  lower'd  fails 
Confefs  the  ocean's  queen.     For  thee  alone 
The  winds  fhall  blow,  and  the  vaft  ocean  roll : 
For  thee  alone  the  fam'd  Cydonian  warriors 
From  twanging  yews  fhail  lend  their  fatal  fhafts. 

H1PPOJLITUS. 

Then    let    me   march  their  leader,   not  their 

prince, 

And,  at  the  head  of  your  renown'd  Cydonians, 
Brandifh  this  far-fam'd  fwoid  of  conquering  The- 

feus? 

That  I  may  fhake  th'  Egyptian  tyrant's  yoke 
From  Afia's  neck,  and  fix  it  on  his  own ; 
That  willing  nations  may  obey  your  laws, 
And  your  bright  anceftor,  the  fun,  may 
On  nought  but  Phaedra's  empire. 

PHJEDKA. 

Why  not  thine  ? 
Doft  thou  fo  far  deleft  my  profter'd  bed, 

As  to  refufe  my  crown  ? O,  cruel  youth  ! 

By  all  the  pain  that  wrings  my  tortured  foul ! 

By  all  the  dear  deceitful'hopes  you  gave  me, 

O  1    eafe,    at   leaft   once  more-  delude,    my  for- 

rows. 

For  your  dear  fake  I've  loft  my  darling  honour; 
For  you,  but  now  I  gave  my  foul  to  death ; 
For  you  I'd  quit  my  crown,  ar.d  ftoop  beneath 
The  happy  bondage  of  an  humble  wile. 
With  thee  I'd  climb  the  fletpy  Ida's  funimit, 
And  in  the  fcorching  heat  aud  chilling  dews, 
O'er  hills,  o'er  vales,  purfue  the  fhaggy  lion  i 
Carelels  of  danger  and  of  wafting  toil, 
Of  pinching  hunger  and  impatient  thirft, 
I'd  find  all  joys  in  thee. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Why  ft  oops  the  queen 
To  afk,  entreat,  to  fupplicate  and  pray, 
To  p.'oftitutc  her  crown  and  fcx's  ' 
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To  one  whofe  humble  thoughts  can  only  rife 
.To  be  your  flave,  not  lord  ? 
PHJEDRA. 

And  is  that  all  ? 

Gods  !  Docs  he  deign  to  force  an  artful  groan  ? 
Or  call  a  tear  from  his  unwilling  eyes, 
Hard  as  his  native  rcrks,  cold  as  his  fword, 
Fierce  as  the  wolves  that  howPd  around  his  birth? 
He  hates  the  fyrant,  and  the  fuppliant  fcorns. 

0  Heaven  !  O  Minos '.  O  imperial  Jove  ! 

Do  ye  not  bjufh  at  my  degenerate  weaknefs ! 
Hence  lazy,  mean,  ignoble  paflion,  fly; 
Hence  from  my  fnul — 'Tis  gone,  'tis  fled  for  ever, 
And  Heaven  infpires  my  thoughts  with  righteous. 

vengeance. 

Thou  ftialt  no  more  defpife  my  offer'd  love  ; 
No  more  Ifmena  fhall  upbraid  my  weaknefs. 

[CatcLcs  Hipp./zuonf  tof.ab  fcerfi'f. 
Now  all  you  kindred  gods  look  down  and  fee, 
fiow  I'll  revenge  you,  and  myfelf,  on  Phsedra. 

Enter  LYCON,  and fnatjlss  away  Lh  fword.. 
LY60N. 

Horror  on  horror !  Thefeus  is  retura'd. 

PH-stiDRA. 

Thefeus!  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  life? 
May   I  be  fnatch'd  with  winds,   by  earth  o'er- 

whelni'd, 

Rather  than  view  the  face  of  injur'd  Thefeus. 
;    Now  wider  flill  my  growing  horrors  fpread, 
My  fame,  my  virtue,  nay,  my  frenzy's  fled  : 
Then  view  thy  wretched  blood,  imperial  Jove, 
If  crimes  enrage  you,  or  misfortunes  move  ; 
Qn  me  your  flames,  on  me  your  bolts  employ, 
Me  if  your  anger  fpares,  your  pity  fliould  deitroy. 

{Runs  >iff. 
LYCON. 

This  may  do  fcrvice  yet. 

>  -  Exit  LYCON,  carries  off"  the  faord. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Is  he  return'd  ?  Thanks  to  the  pitying  gods. 
Shall  I  again  behold  his  awful  eyes  ? 
^.gain  be  folded  in  his  loving  arms  ? 
Yet  in  the  midft  of  joy  I  fear  for  Phsedra ; 

1  (ear  his  warmth  ami  unrelenting  juflice. 

O  !  fhould  her  raging  pailicm  reach  hii  tars, 

His  teuder  love,  by  anger  fir'd,  would  turn 

To  burning  rage ;  as  foft  Cydonian  oil, 

Vhofe  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  umaUing  tongue, 

Yet  touch'd  with  fire,  with  hottcft  flames  will 

blaze. 
But  oh  ye  powers  !  I  fee  his  godlike  form. 

0  ecftafy  of  joy  '  He  comes,  he  comes  1 
is  it  my  lord  ?  My  father  ?  Oh  !  'tis  he  : 

1  fee  him,  touch  him,  feel  his  known  Embraces, 
fcee-all  the  father  in  his  joyful  cy^s. 

Enter  THESEUS,  •with  oilers. 

Where  have   you  been,  ray  lord  ?   What  angry 
demon  •  [fav'd  you  ? 

Hid  you  from  Crete?  From  me  ? — What  god' has 
Did  not  Philotas  fee  you  full  ?  O  anfwer  me  ! 
AnU'then  I'll  a.fk  a  thoufand  questi 


THESEUS. 

No  :  But  to  fave  my  life  I  feign'd  my  death ; 
My  horfe  and  well-known  arms  confinn'd  :he  tale, 
And  hinder'd  farther  fearch.     This  honeft  Greek 
Conceal'd  me  in  his  houle,  and  cur'd  my  wounds ; 
Procur'd  a  veiTel ;   and,  to  blcfs  me  more, 

Accompany'd  my  flight 

But  this  at  leifure.     .Let  me  now  indulge 
A  father's  fondnefs ;  let  me  fnatch  thee  thus  ; 
Thus  fold  thee  in  my  arms.     Such,  fuch,  was  I 

[Embraces  Hippolitus, 

When  firft  I  faw  thy  mother,  chafte  Camilla ; 
And  much  fhe  lov'd  me. — Qh  !  Did  Phaedra  view 

me 

With  half  that  fondnefs! — But  flip's  flill  unkind; 
Elfe  hafly  joy  had  brought  her  to  thefc  arms, 
To  welcome  me  to  liberty,  to  life  ; 
And  make  that  life  a  blefiing.     Come,  ray  fon, 
Let  us  to  Phsedra. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Pardon  me,  my  lord. 

,  THESEUS. 

Forget  her  former  treatment ;  fhe's  too  good 
Still  to  petfift  in  hatred  to  my  fon. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

O  !  Let  me  fly  from  Crete, from  you,  [Afide, 

and  Phaedra. 

THESEUS. 

My  fon,  what  means  this  turn  ?  this  fudden  ftart  ? 
Why  would  you  fly  from  Crete,  and  from  your 
father  ? 

KIPPOLITU3. 

Not  from  my  father,  but  from  lazy  Crete ; 
To  follow  danger,  and  acquire  renown  : 
To  quell  the  monfters  that  efcap'd  ycrur  fvvord, 
And  make  the  world  confefs  me  Thcfeub'  fon. 
THESEUS. 

What  can  this  coldntfs  mean  ?  Retire,  my  fon, 
[.fix.'/  Kippolitus. 

While  I  attend  the  queen. What  fhock  is  this  ? 

Why  tremble  thus  my  limbs?  why  faints  my  heart? 
Why  am  I  thrill'd  with  fear,  till  now  unknown  ? 
Where's  now  the  joy,  the  ecflafy,  and  tranfporr, 
That  warm'd  my  foul,  and  urg'd  me  on  to  Phxdra? 
O  :  had  I  never  lov'd  her,  I'd  been  bleft. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  in  love,  alternate  reign ; 
Swert  is  the  blils,  diftra<Sting  is  the  pain. 
So  when  the  Nik  its  fruitful  deluge  fpreads, 
And  genial  heat  informs  its  flimy  beds ; 
Here  yellow  harvefb  crowu'the  fertile  plain, 
There    monftrous    ferpents   fright   the   labouring 

fwain  : 

A  various  product:  fills  the  fatten'd  fand, 
And  tht  fame  floods  enrich  and  curfe  the  land. 


ACT    IV. 
Enter 


LYCON. 

THIS  may  gain  time  rill  all  my  wealth's  embark'd, 
To  ward  my  iocs  revenge,  and  fir.ifh  mine, 
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And  {hake  that  empire  which  I  can't  poflefs. 
But  then  the  queen She  dies Why  let  her 

die; 
Let  wide  definition  feize  on  all  together, 

So  Lycon  live. A  fafe  triumphant  exile, 

Grea^  in  difgrace,  and  envy'd  in  hi?  fall. 

The  quten  ! — then   try  thy   art,  and   work  her 

paflions. 

Enter  PHJEDRA  and  Attendants. 

Draw  her  to  a6t  what  moft  her  foul  abhors, 
Poflefs  her  whole,  and  fpeak  thyfelf  in  Phaedra. 

PHJEDRA. 

Off,  let  me  loofe;  why,  cruel  barbarous  maids, 
Why  am  I  harr'd  from  death,  the  common  refuge 
That  fpreads  its  hofpitable  arms  for  all  ? 
Why  muft  I  drag  th*  infufferable  load 
Of  foul  difhonour,  and  defpairing  love  ? 
Oh  :  length  of  pain  1  Am  I  fo  often  dying, 
And  yec  not  dead  ?  Feel  I  fo  oft  death's  pangs, 
Nor  once  can  find  its  eafe  ? 

LYCON. 

Would  you  now  die  ? 
Now  quit  the  field  ro  your  infulting  fue  ? 
Then  fhall  he  triumph  o'er  your  blafted  name  : 
Ages  to  come,  the  univerfe,  fhall  learn 
The  wide  immortal  infamy  of  Phsedra  : 
And  the  poor  babe,  the  idol  of  your  foul, 
The  lovely  image  of  your  dear  dead  lord, 
Shall  be  upbraided  with  his  mother's  crimes; 
Shall  bear  your  fhame,  fhall  fink  beneath  your 

faults ; 
Inherit  your  difgrace,  but  not  your  crown. 

FU.EDRA 

r     Muft  he  too  fall,  involv'd  in  my  deftruclion, 
And  only  live  to  curfe  the  name  of  Phaedra  ? 
Oh  dear,  unhappy  babe  :  muft  I  bequeath  thee 
Only  a  fad  inheritance  of  wue  ? 
Gods  '.  cruel  gods !  can'r  all  my  pains  atone, 
Unlcfs  they  reach  my  infant'.-  guiltlefs  head  ? 
Oh  lolt  eflate  :  when  life's  fo  fharp  a  torment, 
And  death  itfelf  can't  eafe  :  Afiitt  me,  Lycon, 
Advife,  fyeak  comfort  to  my  troubled  foul. 

LYCON. 

'Tis  you  muft  drive  that  trouble  from  your  foul ; 
As    ftreame,   when    dam'd,    forget   their    ancient 
current,  [flow; 

And  w»;ndeiing  at  their  banks,  in  other  channels 
St*  muft  you  bend  your  thoughts  fr<»m  hopelefs  love, 
So  turn  their  courfe  to  Th&feus'  happy  bofom, 
And  crown  his  eager  hopes  with  wifh'd  enjoy 
ment  : 

Then  with  frefh  charms  adorn  your  troubled  looks, 
Difplay  die  beauties  firft  infpir'd  his  foul, 
Soothe  with  your  voice,  and  woo  him  with  your 
eyes. 

PH.ZEDRA. 

Impoffible  !   What  woo  him  with  thefe  eyes, 
Still  wet  with  tears  that  flovv'd — but  not  for  The- 

fcus  ? 

This  tongue  fo  us'd  to  fcund  another  name ; 
What .  take  him  to  rr>y  arms  .  Oh  awful  Juno  ! 
Touch,  love,  carefs  him !   while   my  wandering 


On  other  objects  ftrays  ?  A  lewd  adultrefs 
In  the  chafte  bed  ?  And  in  the  father's  arms, 
(Oh  horrid  thought  '.  Oh  execrable  inceft  :) 
Ev'n  in  the  father's  arms  embrace  the  fon  ? 

LYCON. 

Yet  you  muft  fee  him,  left  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  temper  to  too  nice  a  fearch, 
And  ill-tim'd  abience  fhould  difclofe  your  crime. 

PHJEDRA. 

C<-uld  I,  when  prefent  to  his  awful  eyes, 
Conceal  the  wild  diforders  of  my  foul  ? 
Would  not  my  groans,  my  looks,  my  fpeech,  be 
tray  me  ? 

Betray  thee,  Phaidra !  then  thou'rt  not  betray'd  I 
Live,  live  fecure,  adoring  Crete  conceals  thee  : 
Thy  pious  love,  and  moft  endearing  goodncfs, 
Will  charm  the  kind  Hippolitus  to  filence. 
Oh  wretched  Phaedra  '.  oh  ill-guarded  fecret ! 
To  foes  alone  difclos'd ! 

LYCON. 

I  needs  muft  fear  them, 

Spight  of  their  oaths,  their  vows,  their  impreca 
tions. 

PHJEDRA. 

Do  imprecations,  oaths,  or  vows  avail ! 
I  too  have  fworn,  ev'n  at  the  altar  fworn 
Eternal  love  and  endlefs  faith  to  Thefeus ; 
And  yet  am  falfe,  forlworn  :  The  hallow'd  flirine, 
That  heard  me  fwear,  is  witnefs  to  my  falfehood. 
The  youth,  the  very  author  of  my  crimes, 
Ev'n  he  fhall  tell  the  fault  himfelf  infpir'd  ; 
The  fatal  eloquence,  that  charm'd  my  foul, 
Shall  lavifh  all  its  art  to  my  deftruction. 
LYCON. 

Oh  he  will  tell  it  all ! — Deftru&ion  feize  him  ! — 
With  feeming  grief,  and  aggravating  pity, 
And  more  to  blacken,  will  excufe  your  folly  ; 
Falfe  tears  fhall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes, 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artful  fighs  fhall  heave  : 
Then  Thefeus — How  will  .indignation  fwell 
His  mighty  heart !  How  his  majeftic  frame 
Will  fhake  with  rage  too  fierce,  too  fwift  for  vent ' 
How  he'll  expofe  you  to  the  public  fcorn, 
And   loathing    crowds   fhall   murmur   out   their 
horr  r  ! 

Then  the  fierce  Scythian-1 NVnv  methinks  I  fee 

His  fiery  eyes  with  fullen  pleafures  glow, 
Survey  your  tortures,  and  iufult  your  pangs  ; 
I  fee  him,  fmiling  on  the  pleas'd  Ifmena, 
Point    out   with   fcorn    the    once    proud   tyrant 
Phzdra. 

PIIJEDRA. 

Curft  be  his  name  :  May  infamy  attend  him ! 
May  fwift  deftruilion  fall  upon  his  head, 
Hurl'd  by  the  hand  of  thofe  he  moft  adores  I 

LYCON. 
By    Heaven,    prophetic    truth    infpires    yoi 

tongue  ! 

He  fhall  endure  the  fhame  he  means  to  give  ; 
And  all  the  t-rments  which  he  heaps  on  you, 
With  juft  revenge,  fhall  Thefeus  turn  on  him. 


Is't  pc  ffible  ?  Oh  Lycon  :  Oh  my  refuge  ! 
Oh  good  old  man  :  Thou  oracle  of  wildom  ! 
Declare  the  means,  that  Fhsdra  may  adore 
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Accufe  him  firft. 


PHAEDRA. 
Oh  Heavens  !  Accufe  the  guiltlcfs  ! 

LYCON. 

Then  be  accus'd  ;  let  Theftus  know  your  crime 
Let  lading  infamy  o'erwhelm  your  glory; 
Let  your  foe  triumph,  and  your  infam  fall  - 
Shake  off  this  idle  lethargy  of  pity, 
With  ready  war  prevent  th'  invading  foe, 
Preferve  your  glory,  and  fecure  your  vengeance  : 
Be  yours  the  fruit,  fecurity,  and  eafe  ; 
The  guilt,  the  danger,  and  the  labour,  mine, 


Heavens  !  Thefeus  comes  ! 

Enter  THESEUS. 
LYCON. 

Declare  your  laft  refolves. 

PHJEDRA. 

Do  you  refolve,  for  Phsedra  can  do  nothing. 

[Exit  Phsedra. 

LYCON. 

Now,  Lycon,  heighten  his  impatient  love, 
Now  raife  his  pity,  now  enflame  his  rage, 
.  Quicken  his  hopes,  then  qualh  them  with  defpair; 
Work  his  tumultuous  pafu*ns  into  frenzy  ; 
Unite  them  all,  then  turn  them  on  the  foe. 

THESEUS. 

Was  that  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  idol,Phasdra? 
Does  me  ftill  fhun  me  ?  Oh  injurious  Heaven  ! 
Why  did  you  give  me  back  again  to  life  ? 
Why  di<f  you  love  me  from  the  rage  of  battle, 
To  let  me  fall  by  her  more  fatal  hatred  ? 

LYCON. 
Her  hatred  !  No,  me  loves  you  with  fuch  fond- 

nefs, 

As  none  but  that  of  Thefeus  e'er  could  equal; 
Yet  fo  the   gods  have  doom'd,  fo  Heaven  will 

have  it, 
She  ne'er  mull  view  her  much-lov'd  Thefeus  more. 

THESEUS- 

Not  fee  her  !  By  my  fufferings  but  I  will, 
Though  troops  embattled  mould  oppdfe  my  paf- 

fage, 

And  ready  death  mould  guard  the  fatal  way. 
Not  fre  her  :  Oh  I'll  clafp  her  in  thefe  arms. 
Break  through  the  idle  bands  that  yet  have  held 

me, 
And  feize  the  joys  my  honeft  love  may  claim. 

LYCON. 
Is  this  a  time  for  joy.'  when  Phsedra's  grief  - 

THESEUS. 

Is  this  a  time  for  grief?  Is  this  my  welcome 
;To  air,  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  Crete? 
Not  thi*.  I  hop'd,  when,  urg'd  by  ardent  love, 
I  wing'd  my  eager  way  to  Phaedra's  arms  ; 
Then  to  my  thoughts  relenting  Phsedra  flew, 
With  open  arms,  to  welcome  my  return,        [nefs, 
With  kind  enaearing  blame  condemn'd  my  ralh- 
And  made  me  f'wear  to  venture  out  no  more. 
Oh  1  my  w-rm  foul,  my  boiling  fancy  glow'd 
With  charming  hopes  of  yet  untafled  joys  ; 
New  pleasures  fill'd  my  mind,  al)  danger*,  pains, 
Wars,  wounds,  defeats,  in  that  dear  hope  -were  loft. 


And  doe*  me  now  avoid  my  eager  love, 
Purfue  me  ftill  with  unrelenting  hatred, 
Invent  new  pains,  deteft,  loath,  fhun  my  fight, 
Fly  my  return,  and  forrow  for  my  fafety  ? 

LYCON. 

0  think  not  fo  !  for,  by  th'  unerring  gods, 
When  firft  I  told  her  of  your  wifh'd  return, 
When  the  lov'd  name  of  Thefeus  reach'd  her  ears, 
At  that  dear  name  me  rear'd  her  drooping  head, 
Her  feeble  hands,  and  watery  eyes,  to  Heaven, 
To  blefs  the  bounteous  gods :  at  that  dear  name 
The  raging  tempeft  of  her  grief  was  calm'd  ; 

Her  fighs  were  hufh'd,  and  tears  forgot  to  flow. 
THESEUS. 

Did  my  return  bring  comfort  to  her  forrow  ? 
Then  hafte,  conduct  me  to  the  lovely  mourner  : 
O  I  will  kifs  the  pearly  drops  away ; 
Suck  from  her  rofy  lip*  the  fragrant  fighs ; 
With  other  fighs  her  panting  bread  fhall  heave, 
With  other  dews  her  fwimming  eyes  (hall  melt. 
With  other  pangs  her  throbbing  heart  mall  beat, 
And  all  her  forrows  fhall  be  loft  in  love. 
LYCON. 

Does  Thefeus  burn  with  fuch  unheard  of  paf- 
fion  ?  [him, 

And  muft  not  fhe  with  out-flretch'd  arms  receive 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows, 
The  vows  of  one  fo  dear !  O  righteous  gods  ! 
Why  muft  the  bleeding  heart  of  Thefeus  bear 
Such  torturing  pangs  ?  while  Phsedra,  dead  to  love, 
Now  with  accufing  eyes  on  angry  Heaven 
Stedfaftly  gazes,  and  upbraids  the  gods; 
Now  with  dumb  piercing  grief,  and  humble  fhame, 
Fixes  her  gloomy  watery  orbs  to  earth  ; 
Now  burft  with  fwelling  anguifh,  rends  the  fkies 
With  loud  complaints  of  her  outrageous  wrongs  ? 
THESEUS. 

Wrong'd  !    Is  fue  wrong'd  ?  and  lives  he  yet 
who  wrong'd  her  ? 

LYCON. 

He  lives,  fo  great,  fo  happy,  fo  belov'd, 
That  Phaedra  fcarce  can  hope,  fcarce  wifh  revenge. 

'I  HESEUS. 

Shall  Thefeus  live,  and  not  revenge  his  Phaedra? 
God*  !  fhall  this  arm,  renown'd  for  righteous  ven 
geance, 

For  quelling  tyrants,  and  redrefiing  wrongs, 
Now  fail  ?  now  firft,  when  Phr-edra's  injur'd,  fail? 
Speak,  Lycon,  hafte  declare  the  fecret  villain, 
The  wretch  fo  meanly  bafe  to  injure  Phaedra, 
So  rafhly  brave  to  dare  the  fword  of  Thefeus. 

LYCON. 

1  dare  nut  fpeak;  but  fure  her  wrongs  are  mighty : 
The  pale  cold  hue  that  deadens  all  her  charms, 
Her  fighs,  her  hollow  groans,  her  flowing  tears, 
Make  me  fufpect  her  monftrous  grief  will  end  her, 

THESEUS. 

End  her  ?  end  Thefeus  firft,  and  all  mankind ; 
But  moft  that  villain,  that  detefted  flave, 
That  brutal  coward,  that  dark  lurking  wretch  1 

LYCON. 

O  noble  heat  of  unexampled  love  I 
This  Phsedra  hop'd,  whe;.  in  the  midft  of  grief, 
In  the  wild  torrent  of  o'erwhelming  forrows, 
She,  groaning,  ftiii  invok'd,  ihll  call'd  on  I'hcfeus. 
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THESEUS. 

Did   {he   then   name   me !    Did   the   weeping 

charmer 

Invoke  niy  name,  and  call  for  aid  on  Thefcus  ? 
Oh  that  lov'd  voice  uphraided  my  delay. 
Why  then  this  ftay  ?  I  come,  I  fly,  oh  Phxdra  ! 
Lead  on — Now,  dark  diflurber  of  my  peace, 
If  now   thou'rt  known,  what  luxury  of  venge 
ance — 
Hafte,  lead,  conduct  me. 

LYCON. 
Oh  !  I  beg  you  ftay. 

THESEUS. 

What !  flay  when  Phxdra  calls  ? 
LVCON. 

Oh !  on  my  knees, 

lly  all  the  gods,  my  lord,  I  beg  you  ftay  ; 
As  you  refpect  your  peace,  your  life,  your  glory  : 
As  Phaedra's  days  are  precious  to  your  foul ; 
By  all  your  love,  by  all  her  forrow?,  ftay. 

THESEUS. 
\Vherc  lies  the  danger  ?  wherefore  fhould  I  ftay  ? 

LYCON. 

Your  fudden  -prefence  would  furprifc  her  foul, 
Renew  the  galling  image  of  her  wrongs, 
Revive  her  forrow,  indignation,  fhame  ; 
And  all  your  fon  would  ftrike  h«r  from  your  eyes. 

THESEUS. 

My  fon! — But  he's  too  good,  too  brave  to 

wrong  her.  [furprife, 

— Whence  then  that  (hocking  change,  that  ftrong 

That  fright  that  feiz'd  him  at  the  name  of  Phse- 

dra! 

LY.CON. 

Was  he  furprls'd  ?  that  fhew'd  at  leaft  remorfe. 

THESEUS. 

Remorfe  !    for  what  ?     By  Heavens,  my  trou 
bled  thoughts 
Prefagc  fome  dire  attempt. — Say,  what  remorfe ! 

LYCON. 

I  would  not yet  1  muft.— —This  you  com 
mand  ; 

This  P'wedra  orders ;  thrice  her  faultering  tongue 
IrJade  me  unfold  the  guilty  fcene  to'  Thefeus ; 
Th'rrce  with  loud  cries  recall'd  me  on  my  way, 
And  blam'd  my  fpeed,  and  chid  my  rath  obedience, 
Left  the  unwelcome  tale  fhould  wound  your  peace. 
At  laft,  with  looks  ferenely  fad,  (lie  cry'd, 
Go,  tell  it  all ;  but  in  fuch  artful  words, 
Such  tender  accents,  and  fuch  melting  founds, 
As  rtay  appeafe  his  rage,  and  move  his  pity  ; 
As  may  incline  him  to  forgive  his  fon 
A  grievous  fault,  but  ftill  a  fault  of  love. 

THESEUS. 

Of  love!  what  flrange  fulpicions  rack  my  foul? 
As  you  regard  my  peace,  declare,  what  love  ! 

LYCON. 

So  urg'd,  I  muft  declare;  yet,  pitying  Heaven, 
Why  muft  I  fpeak  ?  Why  muft  unwilling  Lycon 
Accufe  the  prince  of  impious  love  to  Phaedra  ? 

THESEUS. 
Love  to  his  mother  !  to  the  wife  6f  Thefeus  ! 

LYCON. 

Yes,  at  the  moment  firik  he  view'd  her  eyes, 
Ev*n  at  tht  char,  when  you  join'd  your  hands, 


His  eafy  heart  receiv'd  the  guilty 

And  from  that  time  he  preft  her  with  his  pafTioo. 

THESEUS. 

Then    'twas   for  this  fhe  banifh'd  him  frora 

Crete  : 

I  thought  it  hatred  all  :    O  righteous  hatred  ! 
Forgive  me,  Heaven;  forgive  me,  injur'd  Phaedra, 
That  I  in  fecret  have  condemn'd  thy  juftke. 
Oh  !  'twas  all  juft,  and  Thefeus  fhall  revenge, 
£v'n  on  his  fon,  revenge  his  Phaedra's  wrongs. 
LYCON. 

What  eafy  tools  are  thefe  blunt  honeft  heroes, 
Who  with  keen  hunger  gorge  the  naked  hook, 
Prevent  the  bait  the  ftatefman's  art  prepares, 
And  poft  to  ruin  !  -  Go,  believing  fool, 
Go  ail  thy  far-fam'd  juftice  on  thy  fon, 
Next  on  thyfelf,  and  both  make  way  for  Lycon. 


THESEUS. 

Ha  !  am  I  fure  fhe's  wrong'd  ?  perhaps  'tis  ma 

lice. 

Slave,  make  it  clear,  make  good  your  accufation, 
Or  treble  fury  fhall  revenge  my  £on. 
LYCON. 

Am  I  then  doubted  !  and  can  faithful  Lycon 
Be  thought  to  forge  fuch  execrable  falfehoods  ? 
Gods  !  when  the  queen  unwillingly  complains, 
Can  you  fufpecl  her  truth  ?    O  godlike  Thefeus  ! 
Is  this  the  love  you  bear  unhappy  Phaedra  ! 
Is  this  her  hop'd-for  aid  !    Go,  wretched  matron, 
Sigh  to  the  winds,  and  rend  th'  unpitying  heavens 
With  thy  vain  forrows,  fmce  relentlefs  Thefeus, 
Thy  hope,  thy  refuge,   Thefeus,  will  not  hear 
thce  ! 


Not  hear  my  Phaedra '.  Not  revenge  her  wrongs ! 
Speak,  make  thy  proofs,  and  then  hi*  doom's  as 

fix'd 

As  when  Jove  fpeaks,  and  high  Olympus  (ha'kes, 
And  Fate  his  voice  obeys. 

LYCON. 

Bear  witnefs,  Heaven  I 
With  tvhat  reluctance  I  produce  this  fword, 
This  fatal  proof  againft  th'  unhappy  prince, 
Left  it  fhould  work  your  juftice  to  his  ruin, 
And  prove  he  aim'd  at  force,  as  well  as  inceft. 

THESEUS. 

Gods  !  'tis  illufion  all !    Is  this  the  fword 
By  which  Procruftes,  Scyron,  Pallas  fell  ? 
Is  this  the  weapon  which  my  darling  fon 
Swore  to  employ  in  nought  but  acts  of  honour  ? 
Now,  faithful  youth,  thou  nobly  haft  fu'fill'd 
Thy  generous  promife.     O  moft  injur'd  Phaedra  '. 
Why  did  I  trull  to  his  deceitful  form  ? 
Why  blame  thy  juftice,  or  fufpeft  thy  truth  ? 

LYCOjf. 

Had  you  this  morn  beheld  his  ardent  eyes, 
Seen  his  arm  lock'd  in  her  dilhevei'd  hair, 
That  weapon  glittering  o'er  her  trembling  bofom, 
Whilft  (he  with  fcrenms  refus'd  Ins  impious  love, 
Entreating  death,  and  rifing  to  the  wound. 
Oh  !  had  you  fecn  her,  when  the  frighted  youth 
Retir'd  at  your  approach  :    had  you  then  feen 

her, 
In  the  chifte  tratrfpcrts  of  becoming  fury, 


PHAEDRA   AND   HIPPOLITUS. 
Seize  on  the  fword,  to  pierce  her  guiltlefs  bofom  : 


Co? 


Had    you    feen    this,    you  could  not  doubt  her 
truth. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  impious  monfter  !  Oh  forgive  me,  Phaedra  ! 
And  may  the  gods  infpire  my  injur'd  foul 
With  equal  vengeance  that  may  fuit  his  crimes. 

LYCON. 

For  Fhxdra's  fake,  forbear  to  talk  of  vengeance ; 
That,  with  new  pains,  would  wound  her  tender 

bread  : 

Send  him  away  from  Crete,  and  by  his  abfence 
Give  Phzedra  quiet,  and  afford  him  mercy. 

THESEUS. 
Mercy  !  for  what !    Oh  !  well  has  he  rewarded 

Poor    Phaedra's    mercy. Oh    moll   barbarous 

traitor! 

To  wrong  fuch  beauty,  and  infult  fuch  goodnefs. 
Mercy  !  what's  that  ?  a  virtue  coin'd  by  villains, 
Who  praife  the  weaknefs  which  fupports  their 

crimes. 

Be  mute,  and  fly,  left  when  my  rage  is  rous'd, 
Thou  for  thyfclf  in  vain  implore  my  mercy. 

LYCON. 
Dull  fool,   I  laugh  at  mercy  more  than  thou 

doft, 

More  than  I  do  the  juftice  thou'rt  fo  fond  of. 
Now  come,  young  hero,  to  thy  father's  arms, 
Receive  the  due  reward  of  haughty  virtue ; 
Now  boaft  thy  race,  and  laugh  at  earth-born  Ly- 
con.  [Exit. 

Enter  UIPPOLITUS. 

THESEUS. 

Yet  can  it  be  ? — Ts  this  th'  inceftuous  villain  ? 
H»w  great  his  prefence,  how  erect  his  look, 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes  ! 
Oh  Neprune  !  Oh,  great  founder  of  our  race  1 
Why  was  he  fram'd  with  fuch  a  godlike  look  ? 
Why  wears  he  not  fome  moft  detefted  form, 
Baleful  to  fight,  as  horrible  to  thought, 
That  I  might  act  my  juftice  without  grief, 
Punifh  the  villain,  nor  regret  the  fon  ? 
HIPPOLITUS. 

May  I  prefume  to  aflc,  what  fecret  care 
Broods    in    your  breaft,    and  clouds  your  royal 

brow  ? 

Why  dart  your  awful  eyes  thofe  angry  beams, 
And  fright  Hippolitus,  they  us'd  to  cheer  ? 

THESEUS. 

Anfwer  me  firft :  when  call'd  to  wait  on  Phae 
dra, 

What  fudden  fear  furpris'd  your  troubled  foul  ? 
Why  did  your  ebbing  blood  forfake  your  cheeks  ? 
Why  did  you  haften  from  your  father's  arms, 
.  To  fliun  the  queen  your  duty  bids  you  pleale  ? 

lilPPOLITUS* 

My  lord;  to  pleafe  the  queen,  I'm  forc'd  to 

fliun  her,    • 
And  keep  this  hated  object  from  her  fight. 

THESEUS. 

Say,  what's  the  caufe  of  her  inveterate  hatred  ? 

HIP: JI.ITUS. 
My  lord,  as  yet  I  never  gave  her  caufe, 


THESEUS. 

Oh  were  it  fo!   [JJtJe.]  When  laft  did  you  at 
tend  her  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

When  laft  attend  her  ?  -  Oh  unhappy  queen  ! 
Your  error's  known,  yet  I  difdain  to  wrong  you, 
Or  to  betray  a  fault  myfelf  have  caus'd.  [/*/?&. 
When  lafl  attend  her  ?  - 

THESEUS. 

Anfwer  me  directly  ; 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  your  father's  rage. 

HIPrOLITUS. 

My  lord,  this  very  morn  I  faw  the  queen. 

THESEU3. 

What  pafs'd  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

I  afk'd  permifllon  to  retire. 

THESEUS. 
And  was  that  all  ? 

HIPPOLITCS. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  beg, 
With  the  moft  low  fubmiflions,  alk  no  more. 

THESEUS. 

Yet  you  don't  anfwer  with  your  low  fubmiflion?. 
Anfwer,  or  never  hope  to  fee  me  more. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Too  much  he  knows,  I  fear,  without  my  telling; 
And  the  poor  queen'sbetray'dand  loft  for  ever.  [Aftdt. 

THESEUS. 

He  changes,  gods  !  and  faulters  at  the  queftion  : 
His  fears,  his  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty. 

[AJide. 
HlPPOLITtTS. 

Why  do  you  frown,  my  lord  ?  Why  turn  away, 
As  from  fome  loathlbmc  monfter,  not  your  fon  I 

THESEUS. 

Thou  art  that  monfter,  and  no  more  my  fon. 
Not  one  of  thofe  of  the  moft  horrid  foria, 
Of  which  my  hand  has  eas'd  the  burthen*  d  earth, 
Was  half  fo  {hocking  to  my  fight  as  thou. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

Where  am  I,  gods  ?  Is  that  my  father  Thefeus  ? 
Am  I  awake  ?  Am  I  Hippolitus  ?' 

THESEUS. 

Thou  are  that  fiend.  —  Thou  art  Hippolitus. 
Thou  art  !  -  Oh  fall  !  Oh  fatal  ftain  to  honour  ! 
How  had  my  vain  imagination  form'd  thee  ! 
Brave  as  Alcides,  and  as  Minos  juft  ! 
Sometimes  it  led  me  through  the  maze  of  war  ; 
There  it  furvey'd  thee  ranging  through  the  field, 
Mowing  down  troops,  and  dealing  out  deftru£ion; 
Sometimes  with  wholefome  laws  reforming  ftates. 
Crowning  their  happy  joys  with  peace  and  plenty; 
While  you  - 


With  ail  my  father's  foul  infpir'd, 
Burnt  with  impatient  thirft  of  early  honour, 
To  hunt  trough  bloody  fields  the  chafe  of  glory, 
And  biefs  your  age  with  trophies  like  your  own. 
Gods!  How  that  warm'd  me  !  How  my  throbbing 

heart 

Leapt  to  the  image  of  my  father's  joy, 
When  you  fhcujd  ftrain  me  in  your  folding  array, 
And  with  kind  raptures,  and  with  fibbing  joys, 
valour,  and  confefs  your  fon; 
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How  did  T  think  my  glorious  toil  o'er-paid? 
Then  great  indeed,  and  in  my  father's  love, 
With  more  than  conqueu  crown'd?  Go  on,  Hip- 

politus, 

Go  tread  the  rugged  paths  of  daring  honour; 
Pra&ife  the  flricleft  and  auftereft  virtue, 
And  all  the  rigid  laws  cf  righteous  Minos; 
Thefeus,  thy  father  Thel'eus,  will  reward  thee. 

THESEUS. 

Reward  thee? Yes,  as  Minos  would  reward 

thee. 

Was  Minos  then  thy  pattern  ?  And  did  Minos, 
The  great,  the  gnnd,  the  juft,  the  righteous  Minos, 
The  judge  of  lull,  and  oracle  of  earth, 
Did  he  infpire  adultery,  force,  and  inceil  ? 

ISM  EN  A  appears. 
ISMENA. 

Ha!  What's  this?  ::  ?ts  i.    \_Afide. 

IIIPPCLITUS. 

Amazement!  Inceft '. 

THESEUS. 
Inceft  with  Phsedrja,  with  thy  mother  Phsedra. 

H'IPPOLITUS. 

This  charge  fo  unexpected,  fo  amazing, 
So  new,  fo  ftrangel  impoffible  to  thought, 
Stuns  my  aftonifh'd  foul,  and  ties  my  voice. 

r    THESEUS. 
Then  let  this  wake  thee,    this  once  glorious 

fword, 

With  which  thy  father  arm'd  thy  infant  hand, 
Not  for  this  purpofe.     Oh  abandon'd  flave  1 
Oh  early  villian N  Moft  detefted  coward  '. 
With  this  my  inftrument  of  youthful  glory  ! 

With  this! ,Qh  noble  entrance  into-arms! 

With  this  t'  invade  the  fpotlels  Phsedra's  honour? 
Phaedra  :   My  life  !  My  better  half,  my  queen  ! 
That  very  Phaedra,  for  whofe  juft  defence 
The  gods  would  claim  thy  fword. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

Amazement !  Death  ! 
Heavens  I    Durft  I  raife  the  far-fam'd  fword  of 

Thefeus 
Againffc  his  queen,  againft  my  mother's  bofom. 

THESEUS. 

If  not,   declare  when,    where,  and  how   you 

loft  it  ?  [filent. 

Hoxv  Phaedra  gain'd  it  ?  Oh  all  the  gods  !   He's 

Why  was  it(barr'd  ?  Whole  bufom  was  it  aim'd 

at  ?  [cheeks, 

What    meant   thy   arm    advanc'd,    thy    glowing 

Thy  hand,  heart,   eyes  ?    Oh  villain  !  monftrous 

villain ! 

IIIPrOLITUS. 

Is  there  no   way,   no   thought,    no   beam   of 

light  ? 

No  clue  to  guide  me  through. this  gloomy  maze, 
To  clear  my  honour,  yet  preftrve  my  faith  ? 
None !  None,  ye   powers !    And  inufl    I    groan 

beneath 

This  execrable  load  of  foul  difnonour  ? 
Muft  Thefeus  fuffcr  fuch  unheard-of  torture  ! 
Thefcus,  my  father!   No,  I'll  break  through  all; 
All  oaths,  all  Vows,  all  idle  imprecations, 
I  give  them  to  the  wkcls.     Hear  me,  ir.y  lord ! 


Hear  your  wrong'd  fon.     The  fword Oh  fa 
tal  vow  ! 

Enfnaring  oaths;  and  thou,  rafh  thoughtlefs  fool, 

To  bind  thyfclf  in  v  luntary  chains  ; 

Yet  to  thy  fatal  truft  continue  firm  : 

Beneath  difgrace,  though  infamous,  yet  honeft. 

Yet  hear  me,  father,  may  the  righteous  gods 

Shower  all  their  ourfes  on  this  wretched  head. 

Oh  may  they  doom  me ! — 

THESEUS. 

Yes,  the  gjods  will  doom  thee. 

The  fword,  the  fword  !  Now  fwear,  and  call  to 
witnefs 

Heaven,  hell,  and  earth.     I  mark  it  not  from  one. 

That  breathes  beneath  fuch  complicated  guilt. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Was  that  like  guilt,  when  with  expanded  arms, 
I  fprar.g  to  meet  you  at  your  wifli'd  return  ? 
D<  es  this  appear  like  guilt?  When  thus  ferene, 
With  eyes  ere6l,  and  vifage  unapall'd, 
Fixt  on  that  awful  face,  I  (land  the  charge  ; 
Amaz'd,  not  fearing  :  Say,  if  I  am  guilty, 
Where  are  the  ccnfcious  looks,  the  face  now  pale, 
Now  flufhing  red,  the  downcaft  haggard  eyes, 
Or  fix'd  on  earth,  or  {lowly  rais'd  to  catch 
A  fearful  view,  then  funk  again  with  horror  ? 
THESEUS. 

This  is  for  raw,  untaught,  unfinifn'd  villains. 
Thou  in  thy  bloom  haft  reach'd  th'  abhorr'd  per 

Thy  even  looks  could  wear  a  peaceful  calm, 
The  beauteous  {lamp  (oh  Heavens!)  of  faultle 

virtue, 

While  thy  foul  heart  contriv'd  this  horrid  deed. 
Oh  harden'd  fiend,  can't  fuch  tranfcending  crime 
DHlurb  thy  foul,  or  ruffle  thy  fmooth  brow  ? 
What,   no  remorfe  !    No  qualms !    No  prickin 

pangs : 

No  feeble  itruggle  of  rebelling  honour  ! 
)  'twas  thy  joy  !   thy  fecret  hoard  of  blifs, 
To  dream,  to  ponder,  a6l  it  o'er  in  thought ; 
To  doat,  to  dwell  on  ;  as  rejoicing  mifers 
Brood  o'er  their  precious  {lores  of  fecret  gold. 

HiPPui.i  rus. 
Muft  I  not  fpeak  ?   Then  fay,  unerring  Hea 

ven, 

Why  was  I  born  with  fuch  a  thirft  of  glory  ? 
Why  did  this  morning  ciawn  to  my  difhonour  ? 
Why  did  not  pitying  fa'e  with  ready  death 
Prevent  the  guilty  day  ? 

THESEUS. 

Guilty  indeed. 

Ev'n  at  the  time  you  heard  your  father's  death, 
And  fuch  a  father  (O  immortal  gods!) 
As  held  thee  dearer  than  his  life  and  glory; 
When  thou  fhotild'ft  rend  the  fkies  with  clamo 
rous  grief. 

Beat  thy  fad  breaft,  and  tear  thy  darting  hair; 
Then  to  my  be-1  to  force  your  impious  way ; 
With  horrid  luft  t'  infult  my  yet  warm  urn  ; 
Make  me  the  fcorn  of  hell,  the  fport  for  fiends ! 
Thefe  are  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Thefeus, 
I  hefe  are  the  farrows,  thefe  the  hallow'd  rites, 
To  which  you'd  call  your  father's  hovering  fpi* 
lie. 


PHAEDRA   AND 


Enter  ISMENA. 

ISMENA. 
Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  yet  you  fix  his  doom  : 

[Turning  tt  Thefcus. 

Hear  one  that  comes  to  fhield  his  injur'd  honour, 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own. 

THESEUS. 

Though  thou'rt  the  daughter  of  my  hated  foe, 
Though  even  thy  beauty's  loathfome  to  my  eyes, 
Yet  juftice  bids  me  hear  thee. 

ISMENA., 

Thus  I  thank  thee.  [Kneels. 
Then  know,  miftaken  prince,  his  honeft  foul 
Could  ne'er  be  fway'd  by  impious  love  to  Phaedra, 
Since  I  before  engag'd  his  early  vows ; 
With  all  my  wiles  fubdu'd  his  flruggling  heart ; 
For  long  his  duty  ftruggkd  with  his  love. 

TUESEUS. 

Speak,  is  this  true  ?  On  thy  obedience,  fpeak. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

So  charg'd,  I  own  the  dangerous  truth ;  I  own, 
Againft  her  will,  I  lov'd  the  fair  Ifmena. 
THESEUS. 

Canft  thou  be  only  clear'd  by  difobedience, 
And  juftify'd  by  crimes  ? — What  !  love  my  foe  ! 
Love  one  defcended  from  a  race  of  tyrants, 
Whofe  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  fword  ! 
I'm  curft  each  moment  I  delay  thy  fate  : 
Hafte  to  the  (hades,  and  tell  the  happy  Pallas 
Ifmena's  flames,  and  let'  him  tafte  fiich  joys 
As  thou  giv'fl  me ;  go  tell  applauding  Minos 
The  pious  love  you  bore  his  daughter  Phsedra  ; 
Tell  it  the  chattering  ghofts,  and  hiding  furies, 
Tell  it  the  grinning  fiends,  till  hell  found  nothing 
To  thy  pleas'd  cars  but  Phaedra  and  Ifmena. 

Enter  CRATANDER. 

feeize  him,  Cratander;  take  this  guilty  fword, 
Let  his  own  hand  avenge  the  crimes  it  a6ted, 
And  bid  him  die,  at  lead,  like  Thefeus'  ion. 
Take  him  away,  and  execute  my  orders. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Heavens  !  how  that  ftrikes  me !  How  it  wounds 

my  foul  [ 

To  think  of  your  unutterable  forrows, 
When  you  fhall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltlefs ! 
Yet  when  you  know  the  innocence  you  doom'd, 
*When  you  fhall  mourn  your  fon's  unhappy  fate, 
Oh,  I  befeech  you  by  the  love  you  bore  me, 
With  my  laft  words  (my  words  will  then  prevail) 
f)h  for  my  fake  forbear  to  touch  your  life, 
Nor  wound  again  Hippolitus  in  Thefeus. 
Let  all  my  virtues,  all  my  joys,  furvive 
Frefh  in  your  breaft,  but  be  my  woes  forgot ; 
The  woes  which  fate,  and  not  my  father,  wrought. 
Oh  !  let  me  dwell  for  ever  in  your  thoughts, 
Let  me  be  honour'd  ftill,  but  not  deplor'd. 

THESEUS. 

Then  thy  chief  care  is  for  thy  father's  life. 
Oh  blooming  hypocrite  !  Oh  young  diflembler  ! 
Well  haft  thou  fhewn  the  care    thou  tak'ft  of 

Thefeus, 

Oh  all  ye  gods  !  how  this  enflames  my  fury ! 
I  fcarce  can  hold  my  ragej   my  eager  hands 
VI. 
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H  fPPOLITUS. 

Tremble  to  reach  thee. 

feus  ! 

Blot  not  thy  fame  with  fuch  a  monfter's  blood. 
Snatch  him  away. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Lead  on.     Farewell,  Ifmena. 

ISMENA.. 

Oh  !  take  me  with  him,  let  me  fhare  his  fate. 
Oh  awful  Thefeus  !    Yet  revoke  his  doom  : 
See,  fee  the  very  miniflers  of  death, 
Though  bred  to  blood,  yet  fhrink,  and  wifh  to 
fave  him. 


THESEUS. 

tear  her  from  him,  cut  hef 


Slaves,    villains, 
arms  off. 

ISMENA. 

Oh  !  tear  me,  cut  me,  till  my  fever'd  limbs 
Grow  to  my  lord,  and  lhare  the  pains  he  fuffers. 

THESEUS. 

Villains,  away. 

ISMENA.      . 

O  Thefeus !  Hear  me,  hear  me. 

THESEUS. 

Away,  nor  taint  me  with  thy  loatbibme  touch. 
Off,  woman. 

ISMENA.' 

Stay,  oh  ftay  !   I'll  tell  yon  all.  [Exit  Thcf. 
Already  gone  :— Tell  it,  ye  confcious  walls ; 
Bear  it,  ye  winds,  upon  your  pitying  wings ; 
Refound  it,  fame,  with  all  your  hundred  tongues. 
Oh  haplefs  youth  !  All  heaven  confpires  againft 

you. 

The  confcious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  fecret : 
Th'  untainted  winds  refufe  th'  infected  load  : 
And  fame  itfelf  is  mute. — Nay,  ev'n  Ifmena, 
Thy  own  Ifmena's  fworn  to  thy  deftruction. 

But  ftill,  whate'er  the  cruel  gods  defign,         *i' 

In  the  fame  fate  our  equal  ftars  combine,         / 

And  he  who  dooms  thy  death  pronounces^ 

mine.  \ 


ACT.     V. 

Enter  PHJEDRA  and  LYCON. 

LYCON.. 

ACCUSE  yourfelf !  Oh  !  on  my  knees  T  beg  you, 
By  all  the  gods,  recal  the  fatal  meffage. 
Heavens!    Will  you  fland  the  dreaded  rage  of 
Thefeus  ?  [ftru&ion  } 

And  brand  your  fame,  and  work  your  own  de- 

PH2EDRA.  i 

By  thee  I'm  branded,  sod  by  thee  deftroy'd ; 
Thou  bofom  ferpent,  thou  alluring  fiend  ! 
Yet  fhan't  you  boaft  the  miferies  you  caufe, 
Nor  'fcape  the  ruin  you  have  brought  on  all. 

LYCON. 

Was  it  not  your  command  ?  Has  faithful  Lycon 
E'er  fpoke,  e'er  thought,  dcfign'd,  contriv'd,  of 

attcd  ? 
Has  he  done  aught  without  the  queen**  content  ? 

PHAEDRA. 

Flead'ft  thou   confent  to   what  thou  firft  in* 
tyir'dft  ? 
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A1  is  that  confent  ?  O  fcnfelefs  politician  ! 
"XV  r  n  adverft  paffion  ftruggled  in  my  breaft, 
When  angei,  ftar,  love,  forrow,  guilt,  dcfpair, 
iVove  out  my  reaibn,  and  ufurp'd  my  foul, 
Yn  this  content  you  plead,  O  faithful  Lycon  ! 
Oh  :  only  z  alous  for  the  fame  of  Phaedra  ! 
With  this  you  blot  my  name,  and  clear  your  own; 
And  what's  my  frenzy,  will  be  call'd  my  crime  : 
"What  then  is  thine  ?  Thou  cool  deliberate  villain, 
Thou  wife,  forethinking,  weighing  politician  ! 

LYCON. 

Oh  !    'twas  fo  black,  my  frighted  tongue  re- 

coil'd 

At  its  own  found,  and  horror  {hook  my  foul. 
Yet  ftill,  though  pierc'd  with  fuch  amazing  an- 

guifli, 

Such  was  my  ,zeal,  fo  much  I  lov'd  my  queen, 
I  broke  through  all,  to  fave  the  life  of  Phaedra. 

PHAEDRA. 

What's  life  ?  Oh  all  ye  gods  !  can  life  atone 
For  all  the  monftrous  crimes  by  which  'tis  bought  ? 
O-  can  I  live  ?  When  thou,  oh  foul  of  honour! 
Oh  ear!y  hero  '..  by  ruy  crimes  art  ruin'd. 
PC.  rhap-  rv'n  now  the  great  unhappy  youth 
Fi)L-  by  the  fordid  hands  of  butchering  villains  ; 
fcio.v,  now  he  bleeds,  he  dies  —  Oh  perjur'd  trai 

tor  ! 

See,  hie  rich  blood  in  purple  torrents  flows, 
And  nature  fallies  in  unbidden  groans; 
Mow  mortal  pangs  diftort  his  lovely  form; 
His  r-'fy  beauties  fade,  his  ftarry  eyes 
Now  c.atkling  fwim,  and  fix  their  clofirig  beams  ; 
Now  in  fhort  gaips  his  labouring  fpirit  heaves, 
And  weakiy  flutters  on  his  faultering  tongue, 
And  ftruggles  into  found.     Hear,  monfter,  hear, 
With  his  laft  brea'h  he  curfes  perjur'd  Phaedra  : 
He  luminous  Phaedra  to  the  bar  of  Minos  ; 
Thou  too  flialt  there  appear;  to  torture  thee; 
Whole   hell    (hall    be    employ'd,    and    fuffering 

Phzdra 
Shall  find  fome  eafe  to  fee  thee  ftill  more  wretched. 

LYCON. 

Oh   all   ye   powers  !    Oh  Phasdra  !  Hear  me, 

hear  me, 

By  all  my  zeal,  by  all  my  anxious  cares, 
By  thole  unhappy  crimes  I  wrought  to  ferve  you, 
By  thcfc  old  wither'd  limbs  and  hoary  hairs, 
By  all  my  tears  !  —  Oh  heavens  !    flic  minds  me 

not,      ^  [con  ! 

She  hears  not  my  complaints.     Oh  wretched  Ly- 
To  what  art  thou  referv'd  ? 


'    Referv'd  to  all 

The  fharpeft,  flowed  pains  that  earth  can  furniih, 

Td  all  1  wifh  —  On  Phadra  —  Guards,  fecure  him. 

[Lycon  carried  off. 

Ha  !  Thefeus,  gods  '.  My  freezing  blood  congeals, 
*nd  all  my  thoughts,  defigns,  and  words  are  loft. 

Enter  THESEUS. 

THESEUS. 

Doft  thou  at  laft  repent  ?  Oh  lovely  Phaedra  ! 
At  laft  with  equal  ardour  meet  my  vows  : 
O  dear-bought  blefling  !  Yet  I'll  not  complain, 
Since  now  my  fharf  eft  grief  is  all  o'erpaid, 

- 


And  only  heightens  joy. — Thenhafte,  my  charmer 
Let's  feaft  our  famifh'd  fouls  with  amorous  riot, 
With  fierceft  blifs  atone  for  our  delay, 
And  in  a  moment  love  the  age  we've  loft. 

PHiEDRA. 

Stand  off,  approach  me,   touch  me   not;  flj 

hence, 
Far  as  the  diftant  fkies,  or  deepefc  centre. 

THESEUS. 
Amazement !  Death  1  Ye  gods  vrho  guide  the 

world, 

What  can  this  mean  ?  So  fierce  a  deteftation, 
So   ftrong   abhorrence! Speak,  exquifite   tor 
mentor  ! 

Was  it  for  this  your  fummons  fill'd  my  foul 
With  eager  raptures,  and  tumultuous  tranfports  ? 
Ev'n  painful  joys,  and  agonies  of  blifs. 
Did  I  for  this  obey  my  Phaedra's  call, 
And  fly  with  trembling  hafte  to  meet  her  artns  ?  - 
And  am  I  thus  receiv'd  ?  O  cruel  Phaedra  ! 
Was  it  for  this  you  rouz'd  my  drowfy  foul 
From  the  dull  lethargy  of  hopelcfs  lov^  ? 
And  doft  thou  only  (hew  thofe  beauteous  eyes 
To  wake  defpair,  and  blaft  me  with  their  beams  ? 

PH.EDRA. 
Oh !  were  that  all  to  which  the  gods  have 

doom'd  me ; 

But  angry  Heaven  has  laid  in  ftore  for  Thefens 
Such  perfect  mifchief,  fuch  tranfcendent  woe, 
That  the  "black  image  fhocks  my  frighted  foul, 
And  the  words  die  on  my  .reluctant  tongue. 

THESEUS. 

Fear  not  to  fpeak  it ;  that  harmonious  voice 
Will  make  the  faddcft  tale  of  forrow  pleafing, 
And  charm  the  grief  it  brings. — Thus  let  me, 

hear  it. 

Thus  in  thy  fight ;  thus  gazing  on  thofe  eyes, 
I  can  fupport  the  utmoft  fpite  of  fate,  [fair !  „• 

And  ftand  the  rage  of  heaven. Approach  ray 

PHJEORA. 

Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  fight : 
Shall  I  embrace  the  father  of  Hippolitus  ? 

TttESEUS- 

Forget  the  villain,  drive  him  from  your  foul. 

PHJEDRA. 

Can  I  forget,  or  drive  him  from  my  foul ! 
Oh  !  he  will  ftill  be  prefent  to  my  eyes  : 
His  words  will  ever  echo  in  my  ears ; 
Still  will  he  be  the  torture  of  my  days, 
Bane  of  my  life,  and  ruin  of  my  glory. 
THESEUS. 

And  mine  and  all. — Oh  moft  ahandon'd  vifHI 
Oh  lading  fcandal  to  our  godlike  race  !          [lain  If 
That  could  contrive  a  crime  fo  foul  as  inceft. 
PHJEDRA. 

Inceft  !  Oh  name  it  not  I 

The  very  mention  (hakes  my  inmoft  foul : 
The  gods  are  ftartled  in  their  peaceful  manfions,  l 
And  nature  fickens  at  the  (hocking  found. 
Thou  brutal  wretch  1  Thou  execrable  monfter  '. 
To  break  through  all  the  laws  that  early  flow 
From  untaught  reafon,  and  diftinguifh  man ; 
Mix  like  the  fenfelefs  herd  with  beftial  luft, 
Mother  and  fon  prepofteroufly  wicked  ; 
To  banifh  from  thy  foul  the  reverence  due 
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To  honour,  nature,  and  the  genial  bed, 
And  injure  one  fo  great,  fo  good  as  Thefcus. 

THESEUS. 
To  injure  one  fo  great,  fo  good  as  Phaedra ; 

0  Have  !  to  wrong  fuch  purity  as  'hine, 
'Such  dazzling  brightnef-,  fuch  exalied  virtue. 

PHAEDRA. 

1  Virtue  !   All-feeing  gods,  you  know  my  virtue  ! 
Muft  I  fupport  all  this  ?  O  righteous  Heaven  ? 
^Can't  I  yet  fpcak  ?  Reproach  I  could  have  borne, 
Pointed  his  fatyrs  fting?,  and  edg'd  his  rape, 

But  to  be  prais'd Now,  Minos,  I  defy  thee ; 

B v'n  all  thy  dreadful  magazines  of  pains, 
Stones,  furies,  wheels,  are  flight  to  what  I  fuffer, 
And  hell  itfelf  's  relief. 

THESEUS. 

What's  hell  to  thee  ? 
XflThat  crimes  could'ft  thou  commit  ?    or  what  re 
proaches  .       . . 
Could  innocence  fo  pure  as  Phaedra's  fear, 
Oh,  thou'rt  the  chalteft  matron  of  thy  fex, 
The  faireft  pattern  of  excelling  virtue. 
Our  Jateft  annals  fhali  record  thy  glory, 
The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron's  theme. 
Each  fkilful  artifl  {hall  etprefs  thy  form, 

In  animated  gold. The  threatening  fword 

Shall  hang  for  ever  o'er  thy  fnowy  bofom  ; 
Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  fhall  bloom, 
As  fhall  almoft  cxcufe  the  villain's  crime  ; 
But  yet  that  firmnefs,  that  unfhaken  virtue, 
As  ftill  fhall  make  the  monfter  more  detefted. 
Where'er  you  pafs,  the  crowded  way  fhall  found 
With  joyful  cries,  and  endlefs  acclamations : 
And  when  afpiring  bards,  in  daring  ftrains, 
Shall  raife  fome  heavenly  matron  to  the  powers, 
They'll  fay,  fhe's  great,  {he's  true,  fhe's  chafte  at 
Phadra.  v 

PH-ffiDRA. 

This  might  have  been.      • But  now,  oh  cruel 

ftars  ! 

Now,  as  I  pafs,  the  crowded  way  fhall  found 
With  hifling  fcorn,  and  murmuring  detcftation  : 
>  The  lateft  annals  fhall  record  my  fhame ; 

1  And  when  th'  avenging  Mufe  with  pointed  rage 
I  Would  fink  fome  impious  woman  down  to  hell, 

I  She'll  fay,    fhe's  falfe,   (he's  bafe,   fhe's  fuui    as 
Phaedra. 

THESEDS. 

I     Hadfl  thou  been  foul,  had  horrid  violation 
I  Caft  any  ftains  on  purity  like  thine, 
jf  They're  wafh'd  already  in  the  villain's  blood  : 
«The  very  fword,  his  inftrument  of  horror, 
I  Ere  this  time  drcnch'd  in  his  inceftuous  heart, 
t  Has  done  thee  juftice,  and  aveug'd  the  crime* 
He  Ui'd  it  to  perform. 

Enter  MESSENGER. 
MESSENGER. 

Alas  :  my  lord, 

ire  this  the  prince  i»  dead. 1  faw  Cratander 

Jive  him  a  fword. 1  faw  him  boldly  take  it, 

Uar  it  on  :ngh,  and  point  it  to  his  breaft, 
Vith  fteady  hands,  and  with  difdainful  looks; 
l«  one  that  fear'd  not  de»th,  but  fcoru'd  to  die, 
*  Vnd  not  in  battle. A  loud  clamour  follow'd  : 


And  the  furrounding  foldiers  hid  from  fight, 
But  all  pronounc'd  him  dead. 

PHAEDRA. 

It  he  then  dead  ? 

THESEOS. 

Y«R,  yes,  he's  dead  ;  and  dead  by  my  command; 
And  in  this  dreadful  ac>.  of  mournful  juftice, 
I'm   more   renown'd    than   in    my    dear-bought 
laurels. 

PH/EDRA. 

Then  thnu'rt   renown'd    indeed. Oh  hap« 

py  Thefeus  1 

Oh,  only  worthy  of  the  love  of  Phzdra! 
Haftc  then,  let's,  join  our  well-met  hands  together ; 
Unite  for  ever,  and  defy  the  gods' 
To  (hew  a  pair  fo  eminently  wretched. 

THESKUI. 
Wretched  !  For  what  ?  For  what  the  world  muft 

praife  me ; 

For  what  the  nations  fhall  adore  my  juftice  ; 
A  villain's  death  ? 

PHJEDRA. 

Hippolitus  a  villain  ! 

Oh,  he  was  all  his  godlilce  fire  could  wifh, 
The  pride  of  Thefeus,  and  the  hopes  of  Crete. 
Nor  did  the  braveft  of  his  godlike  race 
Tread  with  fuch  early  hopes  the  path*  of  honour. 

THESEUS. 
What   can   this    mean  ?    declare,    ambiguous 

Phaedra; 

Say,  whence  thcfe  fliifting  guft*  of  clafhing  rage  ? 
Why  are  thy  doubtl'ul  fpeeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  Cretan  feas  when  vext  by  warring  winds  ? 
Why  is  a  villain,  with  alternate  paflion, 
Accus'd,  and  prais'd,  detefted,  and  deplor'd  ? 

PHJKDRA. 

Canft  thou  not  guefs  ? 

Canft  thou  not  read  it  in  my  furious  paffions  ? 

In  all  the  wild  diforders  of  my  foul  ? 

Could'ft  thou  not  fee  it  in  the  noble  warmth 

That  urg'd  the  daring  youth  to  adls  of  honour  ? 

Could'ft  thou  not  find  it  in  the  generous  truth, 

Which  fparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  open'd  in  hit 
face  ? 

Could'ft  not  perceive  it  in  the  chafte  referve  ? 
I  In  every  word  and  look,  each  godlike  acl, 
'  Could'ft  thou  net  fee  Hippolitus  was  guiltlefs  ? 

THESEUS. 

Guiltlefs!    Oh   all   ye  gods!    What   can   this 
mean  ? 

PHJEDRA. 

Mean  !  That  the  guilt  is  mine,  that  virtuous 

Phxdra, 

The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron's  theme, 
With  beftial  paflion  woo'd  your  loathing  fon  ; 
And  when  deny'd,  with  impious  accufation 
Sully'd  the  luftre  of  his  fhining  honour  ; 
Of  my  own  crimes  accus'd  the  faultlefs  youth, 
And  with  e&fnaring  wiles  deftroy'd  that  virtue 
1  try'd  in  vain  to  (hake. 

THESEUS. 

Is  he  then  guiltlefs  ? 
Gniltlef* !    Then   what   art   thou  ?  And   oh  juft 

Heaven  ! 
What  a  detefted  parricide  is  Thefeus  ? 


ill 
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What  am  I  ?  What  indeed,  but  one  more  black  ! 
Than  earth  or  hell  e'er  bore !   O  horrid  mixture 
Of  crimes  and  woes,  of  parricide  and  inceft, 
perjury,  murder  ;  to  arm  the  erring  father 
Againft  the  guiltlefs  fon.     O  impious  Lycon  ! 
In  what  a  hell  of  woes  thy  arts  have  pJuug'd  me* 

THESEVS. 

Lycon  I  Here,  guards ! Oh  moft  abandon'd 

villain  I  [ther. 

'Secure  him,  feize  him,  drag  him  piece-meal  hi- 

Enter  GUARDS. 
GUARDS. 

Who  has,    my  lord,   incurr'd   your  high  dif- 
pleafure.? 

THESEUS. 

i    Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods,  but  perjur'd  Lycon  ? 
Who  can  infpire  fuch  florins  of  rage,  but  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black,  but  Lycon  ? 
Where  '.  Wretched  Thefeus  .  in  thy  bed  and  heart, 
The  very  darling  of  my  foul  and  eyes ! 
Oh  beauteous  fiend  !   But  truft  not  to  thy  form. 
You  too,  my  fon,  was  fair;  your  manly  beauties 
Charm'd  every  heart  1  (O  Heavens :)  to  your  de 
finition. 

You  too  were  good,  your  virtuous  foul  abhorr'd 
The  crimes  for  which  you  dy'd.     Oh    impious 

Phxdra  ! 

Inceftuous  fury !  Execrable  murth'refs  ! 
Is  there  revenge  on  earth,  or  pain  in  hell, 
Can  art  invent,  or  boiling  rage  fuggeft, 
Ev'n  endlefs  torture  which  thou  fhalt  not  fuffer  ? 

PHJKDRA. 

And  is  there  aught  on  earth  I  would  not  fuffer? 
Oh,  were  there  vengeance  equal  to  my  crimes, 
Thou  need'ft  not  claim  it,  moft  unhappy  youth, 
From  any  hands  but  mine  :  T'  avenge  thy  fate, 
I'd  court  the  fierceft  pains,  and  fue  for  tortures; 
And  Phsedra's  fufferings  fhould  atone  for  thine  : 
Ev'n  now  I  fall  a  victim  to  thy  wrongs ; 
Ev'n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  foul ; 
Ev'n  now  it  curdles  in  my  fhrinking  veins 
The  lazy  blood,  and  freezes  at  my  heart. 

LYCON    brought  in. 
Haft  thou  efcap'd  my  wrath  ?    Yet,   impious 

Lycon, 

On  thee  I'll  empty  all  my  hoard  of  vengeance, 
And  glut  my  boundlefs  rage. 
LYCON. 

O  1  mercy,  mercy  1 

THESEUS. 

Such  thou  fhalt  find  as  thy  beft  deeds  dcferve, 
Such  as  thy  guilty  foul  can  hope  from  Theieus  j 
Such  as  thou  fhcw'dft  to  poor  Hippolitus. 
LYCON. 

Oh  chain  me  !  whip  me  '.  Let  me  be  the  fcorn 
.Of  fordid  rabbles,  and  infulcing  crowds ! 
"Give  me  but  life,  and  make  .that  life  moll  wretched. 
PHAEDRA. 

Art  tliou  fo  bafe,  fo  fpiritlefs  a  flave  ? 
Not  fo  the  lovely  youth  thy  arts  have  ruin'd. 
Not  io  he  bore  the  fate  to  which  you  doum'dhim. 

THEiEUS. 

Oh,  abject  villain  1  Yet  it  gives  me  joy 


To  fee  the  fears  that  fliake  thy  guilty  foul, 
Enhance  thy  crimes,  and  antedate  th    woes. 
Oh,  how  thou'lt  howl  thy  fearful  foul  away; 
While  laughing  crowds  fhall  echo  to  thy  cries, 
And  make  thy  pains  their  fport  1    Hafte,  he: 

away  with  him. 
Drag  him  to  all  the  torments  earth  can  furnifh  ; 

him  be  rack'd  and  gafh'd,  impal'd  alive ; 
Then  let  the  mangled  monfter,  fix'd  on  high, 
Grin  o'er  the  (houting  crowds,  and  glut  thcif 

vengeance. 

And  is  this  all  ?  And  art  thou  nowappeas'd  ? 
Will  this  atone  for  poor  Hippolitus  1 
Oh  ungorg'd  appetite  !  Oh  ravenous  third 
Of  a  fon's  blood  :  What  not  a  day,  a  moment ! 

PH7EDRA. 

A  day  !  A  moment :  Oh  I  thou  fhould'ft  have 

ftaid 

Years,  ages,  all  the  round  of  circling  time, 
Ere  touch'd  the  life  of  that  confummate  youth. 
THESEUS. 

And  yet  with  joy  I  flew  to  his  deftruction, 
Boafted  his  fate,  and  triumph'd  in  his  ruin. 
Not  this  I  promis'd  to  his  dying  mother, 
When  in  her  mortal  pangs  me  fighing  gave  me 
The  laft  cold  kiffes  from  her  trembling  lips, 
And  reach'd  her  feeble  wandering  hands  to  mine 
When   her   laft   breath,  now   quivering  at 

mouth, 

Implor'd  my  goodnefs  to  her  lovely  fon ; 
To  her  Hippolitus.     He,  alas !  defcends 
An  early  victim  to  the  lazy  fhades,  [fcenc 

(Oh  heaven  and  earth  !)  by  Thefeus  doom'd,  de[ 

PH.XDRA. 

He's  doom'd  by  Thefeus,  but  accus'd  by  Phi 

dra, 

By  Phaedra's  madnefs,  and  by  Lycon's  hatred. 
Yet  with  my  life  I  expiate  my  frenzy, 
And  die  for  thee,  my  headlong  rage  deftroy'd: 
Thee  I  purfue  (oil  great  ill-fated  youth  !) 
Purfue  thee  (till,  but  now  with  chafte  defires : 
Thee  through  the  difmal  wafte  of  gloomy  df 
Thee  through  the  glimmering  dawn,  and  pi 

day, 

Through  all  th'  Elyfian  plains:  O  righteous  Mil 
Elyfian  plains  !  There  he  and  his  Ifmena 
Shall  fport  for  ever,  fhali  for  ever  drink 
Immortal  love ;    while  I  far  off  fhall  howl 
In  lonely  plains;  while  all  the  blackeft  ghofts 
Shrink  from  the  baleful  fight  of  one  more 
And  more  accurs'd  than  they.  [i 

THEBEUI. 

I  too  muft  go; 

I  too  muft  once  more  fee  the  burning  fhore 
Of  livid  Acheron  and  black  Cocytus, 
Whence  no  Alcides  will  releafe  me  now. 

PHJEDRA. 

Then  why  this  (lay  ?  Come  on,  let's  plungej 
See  hell  fets  wide  its  adamantine  gates,     [get^OT 
See  through  the  fable  gates  the  black  Cocytusfl 
In  fmoky  circles  rowls  its  fiery  waves  : 
Hear,  hear  the  ftunning  harmonics  of  woe,  M 
The  din  of  rattling  chains,  of  clafliing  whips, .J 
Of  groans,  of  loud  complaints,  of  piercing  fliri«( 
That  wide  through  all  its  gloomy  world  refounil| 
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How  huge  Masgara  ftalks !  what  ftreaming  fires 
Blaze  from  her  glaring  eyes  !  what  ferpeuts  curl 
In  horrid  wreaths,  and  hifs  around  her  head  ! 
Now,  now  fhe  drags  me  to  the  bar  of  Minos. 
See  how  the  awful  judges  of  the  dead 
Look  ftedfaft  hate,  and  horrible  difmay ! 
See  Minos  turns  away  his  loathing  eyes, 
Rage  chokes  his  ftruggling  words  :  the  fatal  urn 
Drops  front  his  trembling  hands  :  O  all  ye  gods  ! 
What,  Lycon  here  !  Oh  execrable  villain  ! 
Then  am  I  ftill  on  earth  ?  By  hell  I  am, 
A  fury  now,  a  fcourge  preferv'd  for  Lycon  I 
iSee,  the  juft  beings  offer  to  my  vengeance 
That  impious  Have.     Now,  Lycon,  for  revenge; 

Thanks,  Heaven,  'tis  here. I'll  fteal  it  to  his 

heart. 
\_Mifiaking  Thefeus/or  Lycon,  offers  to  fab  bim, 

GUARDS. 

Heavens  1  'tis  your  lord 

PUJEDRA. 

My  lord  !  O  equal  Heaven  I 
Mud  each  portentuous  moment  rife  in  crimes, 
And  fallying  life  go  off  in  parricide  ? 
Then  truft  not  thy  flow  drugs.  Thus  fure  of  death 

[Statt  berfelf. 

Complete  thy  horrors And  if  this  luffice  not, 

Thou,  Minos,  do  the  reft. 

THESEDS. 

At  length  {he's  quiet, 
And  earth  now  bears  not  fuch  a  wretch  as  The- 
Yet  I'll  obey  Hippolitus  and  live ;  [feus ; 

Then  to  the  wars ;  and  as  the  Corybantines, 
With   clafliing    fliields,    and  braying    trumpets, 

drown'd 

The  cries  of  infant  Jove I'll  ftifle  confcience, 

And  nature's  murmurs  in  the  din  of  arms. 
But  what  are  arms  to  me  ?  Is  he  not  dead 
For  whom  I  fought  ?  For  whom  my  hoary  age 
Giow'd  with  the  boiling  heat  of  youth  in   battle  ? 
How  then  to  drag  a  wretched  life  beneath, 
An  endlefs  round  of  ftill  returning  woes, 
And  all  the  gnawing  pangs  of  vain  remorfe? 
What  torment's   this  ? Therefore,    O  greatly 

thought, 

Therefore  do  juftice  on  thyfelf and  live  ; 

jLive  above  all  mo  ft  infinitely  wretched. 

[fmcna  too Nay,  then,  avengiug  Heaven 

ISMENA  enters. 

Has  vented  all  its  rage. O  wretched  maid  ! 

Why  doft  thou  come  to  fwell  my  raging  grief? 
Why  add  to  Ibrruws,  and  embitter  woes  ? 
Why  do  thy  mournful  eyes  upbraid  my  guilt  ? 
Why  thus  recall  to  my  afflicted  foul 
The  lad  remembrance  of  my  godlike  fon, 
Of  that  dear  youth  my  cruelty  has  ruiu'd  ? 

ISMENA. 
Ruin'd  ! O  all  ye  powers !  O  awful  The- 

feus  !  [him  ? 

Say,  where's  my  lord?  fay,  where  has  fate  difpos'd 
Oh  fpeak  :  the  fear  diftra&s  me. 
THESEUS. 

Gods  !  Can  I  fpeak  ? 
Can  I  declare  his  fate  to  his  Ifmena  ? 
Oh  lovely  maid  !  couldft  thou  admit  of  comfort, 
Thou  ihouldil  fur  ever  be  my  only  care, 


Work  of  my  life,  and  labour  of  my  foul. 
For  thee  alone,  my  forrows,  lull'd,  (hall  ceafe  ; 
Ceafe  for  a  while  to  mourn  my  murder'd  fon  ; 
For  thee  alone  my  fword  once  more  fhal!  rage, 
Reftore  the  crown  of  which  it  robb'd  your  race  : 
Then   let   your   grief  give   way   to  thoughts  of 

empire ; 

At  thy  own  Athens  reign.     The  happy  crowd 
Beneath  thy  eaiy  yoke  with  pleafure  bow, 
And  think  in  thee  their  own  Minerva  reigns. 

ISMENA. 
Muft  I  then  reign  ?  Nay,  muft  I  live  without 

him  ? 

Not  fo,  oh  godlike  youth  :  you  lov'd  Ifmena ; 
You  for  her  fake  refus'd  the  Cretan  empire, 
And  yet  a  nobler  gift,  the  royal  Phaedra. 
Shall  I  then  take  a  crown,  a  guilty  crown, 
From  the  relentlefs  hand  that  doom'd  thy  death  ? 
Oh  1  'tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  cafe. 
And  thus  I  find  it.  [Offers  tojlab  berfelf. 

Enter  HIPPOLITUS. 

HIFFOLITUS. 

O  forbear,  Ifmena ! 
Forbear,  chafte  maid,  to  wound  thy  tender  bo- 

fom ; 

Oh  heaven  and  earth  !  mould  (he  refolve  to  die, 
And  fnatch  all  beauty  from  the  widow'd  earth  ? 
Was  it  for  me,  ye  gods !  fhe'd  fall  a  victim  ? 
Was't  tor  me  ihe'd  die  ?  O  heavenly  virgin  1 
See,  fee  thy  own  Hippolitua,  who  lives, 
And  hopes  to  live  for  thee. 
ISMENA. 

Hippolitus ! 
Am  I  alive  or  dead  !  is  this  LlyJium  ! 

'Tis  he,  'tis  all  Hippolitus Ar't  well  ? 

Ar't  thou  not  wounded  ? 

THESEUS. 

Oh  unhop'd-for  joy ! 
Srand  off,  and  let  me  fly  into  his  aims. 
Speak,   fay,   what  god,   what  miracle  preferv'd 

thee  ? 

Didft  thou  not  ftrike  thy  father's  cruel  prefent, 
My  fword,  into  thy  breaft  ? 

IJIPPOHTUS. 

J  aim'd  it  there, 

But  turn'd  it  from  myfelf,  and  flew  Cratandcr  ; 
The  guards,  not  truftcd  with  his  faial  orders, 
Granted  my  wifh,  and  brought  me  to  the  king: 
I  fear'd  not  death,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought 
Of  Thefeus'  forrow,  and  Ifinena's  lofs ; 
Therefore  I  haften'd  to  your  royal  prclence, 
Here  to  receive  my  doom. 

THESEUS. 

Be  this  thy  doom, 

To  live  for  ever  in  Ifmena's  arms.  [tues, 

Go,  heavenly  pair,  and  with   your  dazzling  vir-. 
Your  courage,  truth,  your  innocence,  and  Jove, 
Amaze  ana  charm  mankind;  and  rule  that  en> 

pi  re, 
For  which  in  vain  your  rival  fathers  fought. 

ISMENA. 

Oh  killing  oy  ; 

H1FPOT1TUI. 

Oh  ecftafy  of  blifs \ 
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Am.  I  potted  at  lad  of  my  Ifmcna  ? 

Of  that  celeftial  maid,  oh  pitying  gods! 

How  {hall  I  th'ank  yoor  bounties  lor  my  fufferings, 

For  all  my  pains,  and  all  the  pangs  I've  born  ? 

Since  'twas  to  them  I  owe  divine  Ifmena, 

To  them  I  owe  the  dear  confent  of  Thefeus.     ' 

Yet  there's  a  pain  lies  heavy  on  my  heart, 

For  the  difaftrous  fate  of  haplefs  Phaidra. 

THESEUS. 

Deep  was  her  auguifh ;  for  the  wrongs  fhe  did 

you 

She  chofe  to  die,  and  in  her  death  deplor'd 
Your  fate,  and  not  her  own. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Tve  heard  it  all. 

O  !  had  not  paflion  fully'd  her  renown, 
None  e'er  on  earth  had  flione  with  equal  luflre  ; 
So  glorious  liv'd,  or  fo  lamented  dy'd. 
Her  faults  were  only  faults  of  raging  love, 
Her  virtues  all  her  own. 

1SMENA. 

Unhappy  Phazdra  ! 
Was  there  no  other  way,  ye  pitying  powers,    '     j 


No  other  way  to  crown  Ifmena'a  love ! 
Then  muft  1  ever  mourn  her  cruel  fate, 
And  in  the  midft  of  my  triumphant  joy, 
Ev'n  in  my  hero's  arms,  confeis  lome  forrow. 

THESEUS. 

O  tender  maid  !  forbear,  with  ill-tim'd  grief, 
To  damp  our  bleffings,  and  incenfe  the  gods  : 
But  let's  away,  and  pay  kind  Heav'n  our  thanks 
For  all  the  wonders  hi  our  favour  wrought ; 
That  Heaven,  whofe  mercy  refcued  erring  Thefei 
From  execrable  crimes,  and  endlefs  woes. 
Then  learn  from  me,  ye  kings,  that  rule  the  wojrl 
With  equal  poife  let  fteady  juftice  fway, 
And  flagrant  crimes,  with  certain  vengeance 

pay. 

But,  till  the  proof?  are  clear,  the  ftroke  delay 

HIPPOL1TUS. 

The  righteous  godsj  that  innocence  require, 
Protecl  the  goodnefs  which  themfelves  infpire. 
Unguarded  virtue  human  arts  defies, 
Th'  accus'd  is  happy,  while  th*  accufer  dies. 

[Exeunt  unnit 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WAI^S  *. 

JAM  non  vulgares,  Ifis,  molire  triumphos, 
Auguftos  Ifis  nunquam  tacitura  Stuartus. 
Tu  quoties  crebris  cumulafti  altaria  donis 
IMulta  rogans  numen,  cui  vindta  jugalia  euros  ! 
At  jam  votivam  SuperU  fufpende  tabellam; 
Sunt  rata  vota  tibi,  faevique  oblita  doloris 
1  Amplcxn  parvi  gaudet  Regina  Jacobi. 
JLanguentes  dudum  prifcus  vigor  afflat  ocelos, 
Infans  et  carx.  fufpenfus  in  ofcula  Matris 
Numine  jam  fpirat  blando,  vifumque  tenellum 
Mifcet  parva  quidem,  fed  vivida  Patris  imago. 
O  etiam  patrio  vivat  celebratus  honore, 
Vivat  canitie  terris  venerandus  eadem  ! 
Omen  habet  certe  fupera  quod  vefcitur  aura 
Turn  primum,  betos  aeflas  cum  pandat  honorcs, 
Omnia  cum  vireant,  cum  formofiflimus  annus. 
Et  Vos  felicis  optata  prole  Parentes  \ 
Quos  nunc  Parca  piis  refpexit  mota  querelis : 
En  '  veftrae  valuere  preces;  vidtrixque  Deorum 
Fata  movet  pjetas,  quamvis  nolejitia  fledli : 
Proles  chara  datur  fenio,  inconcefia  juventas. 
Si  citiiis  foboles  nullo  miranda  daretur 
Prodigio,  fandtis  vix  digna  Parentibus  eflet : 
O  quae  vita  dabit,  cui  dat  miracula  partus? 

I,'Princeps,  olim  patrios  imitare  triumphos, 
F.t  femper  magni  veftigia  Patria  adora  : 
Hie  prima  nondum  irulutus  lanugine  malas 
Invi6lis  orbem  per  totuni  inclaruit  armis. 
Illius  ad  tonitru  Batavi  tremu^re  ;  Jicobum 
Agnovit  dominum  fummiflis  navita  velis. 
Te  quoque  Belgatremat,  metuat  rediviva  Jacobi 
1'ulniina,  cujus  adhuc  mifere  confcrvat  hiantes 
Ore  cicatrice?,  vaftae  et  monumenta  ruins. 
Subjedtus  famulas  Nereus  Tibi  porrigat  undas': 
Ipfe  tuo  da  jura  man. 

.Cumque  pater  tandem  divis  mifcebitur  ipfe 
Divus  (at  6  !  tarde  facra  ducite  ftamina,  Parcre,) 
Aflere  tu  noflri  jus  immortale  Monarchse; 
Tu  rege  fubjedum  patriis  virtutibus  orbem, 

*  From  the  "  Strenac  Natalitiae  Acadcmiae  Oxonienfis 
v  incfKifrnnum  Principem.  Oxonii,  c  Tivjatto  ShcMonia- 
^  no.  Aii.  Dom,  ifiSS." 
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ingentis  celfo  de  fanguine  natum, 
Mauritioque  pirem,  folenni  difere  verfu 
Te,Gulieimi,juvat  :  nuncd  !  mihi  pe&ora  flamml 
Drvina  caleant,  nunc  me  furor  excitet  idem, 
Qui  Te,  ingens  hero»,  bello  tot  adixe  labores 
Inttigat,  mediofque  ardentem  impellit  in  hoftes. 

Te  tenero  late  jaclabat  fama  fub  avo  : 
Cxpifti,  qua  finis  e^  at  ;  maturaque  virtus 
Edidit  ante  diem  frudius,  tardeque  fequentes 
Annos  praecurrit  longe,  et  pod  terga  reliquit. 
Jam  Te,  jam  videor  flagrantes  cernere  vultus, 
Dum  primas  ducis  fervens  in  praelia  turmas  : 
Jam  cerno  oppofitas  acies,  quanto  impete  prxceps 
Tela  per  et  gladios  raperis  ;  quo  fulmine  belli 
Adverfum     frangis  cuneum,    et   media    agmina 

mifces. 

Num  ferns  invadit  Belgas  Turennins  hero?, 
Invidlis  femper  clarus  Turennius  armis, 
Et,  quacunque  ruit,  ferro  bacchatur  et  igni  ? 
Tu  primo  vernans  jucund«e  flore  juvents 
Congrederis,  ducente  Deo,  Deus  ipfe  Batavis, 
Congrederis;  non  Te  Gallorum  immania  terrent 
Agmina,  non  magni  Turrennius  agminis  inftar. 
Heu  quas  turn  ferro  flrages,  qure  funera  late 
Edideris,  quantofque  vires  demiferis  orco  ! 
Sic  cum  congeftos  ftruxere  ad  fidera  montes 
ferrigenai  fratres,  fuperos  detrudere  coelo 
Aggrefli,  poiko  turn  pledtro  intonfus  Apoilo 
Armata  fumpfit  fatalia  fpicula  dextrri  : 
Tune  audax  ruit  in  helium,  et  furit  acer  in  armis, 
Et  Martem,  atque  ipfas  longe  anteit  fulminis  alas. 

Extremes  6  quam  vellem  memorare  labores! 
Quam  vellem  iasvi  ftiperata  pericula  ponti  ! 
Cui  merito  nunc  jura  dabis  :  quam  flebiie  fatum 
['riilefque  illorum  exequias,  quos  obruit  jequor 
Immeritos,  canere  ;  at  jamjam  fub  ponders  tanto 
Deiicio,  heroemquc  fequor  non  paih'bus  aequis. 

t  From  the  "  Vota  Oxonienfta  pro  ferrniflimii  Gulihel- 
'  mo  Reject  Maria  Ropiru  M.  Britanniac.  &c   nu 
c  Jl.eatro  siiclJuniaiu.  An-  D-m.  i 
Q^q  iiij 
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Sed  feflb  memoranda  dies,  qua  regna  Britannum 
Lebita  qu;   lacn  s  iceptn  rtgah*  honores 
Acci}.ies,  cingelque  aureo  diadcmate  frcntem. 
Anglos  iervafti ;  da  jura  volentibus  Anghs. 
Sic  gravis  Alcides  humeris  ingenfilnis  oiim 
fculcivit  patiium,  qutm  mox  pofiedit,  (jl)mpum. 


ON 

THE    RETURN 

•  Y 

KING  WILLIAM  FROM  IRELAND. 
After  the  Battle  of  tbe  Koyne  *. 

O  IN  GEN  s  Hcros!  O  cot  defun<fte  periclis ! 
irgc  iterum  vi&or  noftris  allabens  oris  ? 
Atque  6s  belligerum,  t<>rvumque  in  praelia  numen 
Exuis,  et  bland:*  componis  rtgna  quicte  ? 
£rgo  iterun;  placida  modtrans  voce  benatum  ? 
Oraque  ciivuuun  fpirant  jam  mitia  lumen  ? 
!Non  lie  cum  trepidos  ageres  vioicntus  Hibernos; 
Cum  bello  exultans  frtimres,  enfcmque  rotares 
Immar.i  gyro,  rubris  bacchatus  in  arvis 
Invitus  :  ^neque  enim  crudtles  edere  ftrages 
Te  juvat,  aut  animis  Ditcm  fatiare  Tuorum.) 
Sic  olim  amplexus  Semele*  petiiffe  Tdnantem 
3?ama  til,  terribilem  nigranti  fuimine  et  igni : 
Maluit  hie  caris  accumbere  niitior  ulnis, 
Inque  fuam  ihvitum  trahit  infcia  Nympha  ruinam. 

i  u  tamen,  6  toties  Wilhelmi  afiueta  triumphis 
Calliope,  6  r.unquam  Hercum  non  grata  labor  i, 
\Vilhelmi  immenfos  iterum  cnumerare  triumphos 
Incipe,  et  in  rotas  iterum  te  attoilcre  laudcs. 
Ut  requiem,  fadatque  iugloria  ta.dia  pacis    ' 
!F,xoius,  rurfufque  ardens  in  Martia  caiira, 
banguineaique  acits,  fulgeuttique  sere  catervas, 
In  bcllum  ruit,  atque  ittrum  le  mifit  in  arma. 

GaJlus  enim  isevit,  miferol'que  cruentus  Hibernos 
Servitio  premit,  et  vicla  cominatur  lerne. 
Hinc  i'urtie,  Tormenta,  Cruces,  tra<5ixque  Catei« 
Horrehdum  flridtnt :  iterun;que  reiuigere  ciedas 
JMacquiium  fquaiicntem,  atque  Anglo  ianguiuc 

»  foediim, 

Exultantem  in^mane,  et  vafta  clade  fuperbum. 
O  gens  lethjfefo  ncquicquam  cxtnipta  veneno  ! 
Fruilra  Bufo  tuis,  ei  Aratiea  ctfiit  ab  oris, 
Dum  ptcus  Ignati  inviluiii,  iadiquc  cuculli, 
Et  JVicnachi  iancie  protej.io  abdomine  tardi 
"Vipeream  infpirant  animam,  iniiciui.tque  veneno. 
Aflurgit  tandtm  iichombergus,  tt  tnncat  armis, 
Oui  juga  captive  txcutiat  Itiviiia  collo  : 
Sed  iruilra  :  iecuro  hotus  r,  uiiimme  valli 
Aut  iatct,  aut  errat  vagu?,  tiuilitqut.  Itqucntem. 
Augendis  rtltat.Gulieliiu  CeJta  tnun.phis; 
"Viuiiiciis  lemper  Gulielmi  lata  refer vant 
!r.t  vincla  erijKic,  et  mauibus  diveilere  nodos. 
Sic  fruftra  Atrides,  iruflra  '1  elamonius  hcros, 
Ad  '1  rojam  iruita  pugnarunt  miile  cai  ijijt, 

*  From  the  "  Acadetr.iac  Oxn  icnl;s  Gr.itulatio  pr< 
''  »y.«  jttato  (t-renifl  n.i  Kc^i*CJulitinii  ^x  I  iDtriiia  ninru. 
''  ' 


Nec  nifi  Acbillea  funduntur  Fergama  dextr|. 
Ergo,  Boanda,  tuis  [\  lendet  Gulielmus  in  hi  vis, 
Magna  Boanda,  ipfi  fama  baud  ctffura  Molellac- 
Ut  major  graditur  bello,  ut  jam  gaudia  in  igncis 
bcintillant  oculis,  et  toto  peclore  fervent ! 
Quantum  olli  jubar  affulget,  quae  gratia  frontis 
Purpurei  metu^nda,  et  non  inaniabilis  honor  1 
Sic  cum  d'.^ifium  fertur  per  nubila  iulmcn, 
Et  juvat,  et  nimia  perilringit  lumina  flamnia. 
Ut  volat,  ut  longe  primus  rapidum  inflict  ulveum! 
Turbine  quo  prseceps,  cunclantem  tendit  in  hoftem! 
Dym  vaflas  ilrages  et  multa  cadavera  paflim 
Amnis  purpureo  late  devoivit  in  alveo  : 
Dum  pergenti  oMlat  moles  immenfa  fuorum, 
Et  torpet  mifto  concretum  fanguine  flymen. 
Pergit  atrox  Heros;  iruflra  clli  tempora  circum 
Spicuia  mille  canunt,  luduntque  in  vertice  flamn.ae : 
Fruftra  hailatse  acies  obftant,  firn  seque  phalanges; 
Fruftra  acres  Celtx  :     furit  Ille,    atque  impigtr 

hoftei 

Et  fugat,  et  fternit,  totoque  agit  agmina  carrpo. 
Verfus  rttro  h«>{lis  trepide  iugit,  inque  paludes, 
Torpenteique  lacus  cseno,  hoirendolque  rectffus 
JUumorum  ;  et  Caci  prodeft  injuria  czli. 

Attamen  6,  nou  fie  fauilo  movct  alite  bellum, 
SchombergUf ;  non  fie  nobis  favet  alca  Martis. 
Occidit  htu  !  Schombergus  iniqui  crimine  cceli  j 
Non  ilium  vernans  circum  fua  tempora  laurus 
Conitrvat,  non  arcet  inevitabiJe  iulmen. 
At  Dune  ad  ccelum  iugit,  et  pede  fidera  calcat, 
Spedtat  et  Heroes,  ipie  et  ipedtandus  ab  illis. 
Hunc  dicet  venieiis  a:tas,  ieiique  nepotes, 
i-t  quicuuque  Anglu'm  aud  erint  rugire  JUeonem* 
Coepit  enim  rugire,  et  jamjam  ad  mocnia  vi<Slor 
Caletana  iremit  trux,  Dunkirkumque  repokit. 
Crefitas  ittrum  luuros  magnlque  tropsea 
Henrici  repetit  :    media  Lodojcus  in  aula 
Jamdudum  tremit,  et  Guliemii  ad  i;omina  pallet. 


A      POEM 

TO    THE    MEMORY    9t 

Mr.    JOHN   PHILIPS. 

TO    A    FRIEND. 


£INCK  our  Ifis  filently  deplores 

lit  Bard  who  fyread  her  iame  to  diftant  fhores: 
Since  nobler  pc-ns  their  mournful  Kys>  iuipend, 
My  honeil  zeal,  if  rot  my  verie,  c«>mmend, 
I'orgive  the  poet,  and  approve  the  friend. 
Your  care  had  long  his  fleeting  life  reitrain'd, 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  bed  contain 'd  ; 
1'or  his  dear  fake  long  reftlefs  rights  you  bore, 
While  rattling  coughs  his  heaving  vtfiels  toic 
Much  was  his  pain,  but  your  affliction 
Oh  !  had  no  iummons  from  the  noiiy  gown 
Call'd  thee,  unwilling,  to  the  naufeous  town, 
Thy  love  had  o'er  the  dull  difeafe  prevail'd, 

!  hy  n;irth  had  cur'd  \\herc  baffled  phyfic  fail'd; 
I3ut  fince  the  will  of  Heaven  his  fate  decreed, 
To  thy  kind  cart  my  w or thlcis  lines  fueceed; 


II    U  , 

ou  bore,  T 
els  toic  ;  > 
i  more,  j 
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Fruitlefs  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  eflays, 
Yours  to  preferve  a  friend,  and  mine  to  praife. 

Oh  !  might  I  paint  him  in  Miltonian  verfe, 
With  ftrains  like  thofe  he  fung  on  Glo'fter'sherfe; 
But  with  the  meaner  tribe  I'm  forc'd  to  chime, 
And,  wanting  ftrength  to  rife,  defcend  to  rhyme. 

With  other  fire  hi*  glorious  Blenheim  (bines, 
And  all  the  battle  thunders  in  his  lines  : 
His  nervous  verie  great  Boileau's  ftrength  tran- 

fcends, 
And  France  to  Philips,  as  to  Churchill,  bends. 

Oh  !  various  bard,  you  all  our  powers  control, 
You  now  difturb,  and  i.ow  divert  the  foul : 
*  Miiton  and  Butler  in  thy  mufe  combine; 
Above  the  laft  thy  manly  beautie?  fhine  ; 
For,  as  I've  feen,  when  rival  wits  contend, 
One  gaily  charge,  one  gravely  wife  defend; 
Thi«  on  quick  turns  and  points  in  vain  relies, 
This  with  a  look  demure,  and  fteady  eyes, 
With  dry  rebukes,  or  fneering  praise,  replies. 
So  thy  grave  lines  extort  a  jufter  fmile, 
Reach  Butler's  fancy,  but  furpais  his  ftyle  ; 
He  fpeaks  Scarron's  low  phrafe  in  humble  ftrains, 
Jn  thee  the  folemn  air  of  great  Cervantes  reigns. 

What  founding  lines  his  abject  themes  exprefs ! 
What  fhining  words  the  pompous  {hilling  drefs! 
Thtre,  there  my  cell,  immortal  made,  outvies 
The  frailer  piles  which  o'er  its  ruins  rife. 
In  her  beft  light  the  Comic  Mufe  appears, 
When  ftie,  with  borrow  *d  pride,  the  bulk  in  wears. 

So  when  nurfe  Nokes,  to  a<5t  young  Ammon 

tries. 

With  {hambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolifli  eyes, 
With  dangling  hand*  he  ftrokes  th'  imperial  robe, 
And,  with  a  cuckold's  air,  commands  the  globe ; 
The  pomp  and  found  the  whole  buffoon  difplay'd, 
And  Ammon's  fon  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made 

Forgive,  dear  {hade,  the  fcene  my  folly  draws  ; 
Thy  ilrains  divert  the  grief  thy  afties  caufe  :  . 
When  Orpheus  fings,  the  ghofts  no  more  com 
plain, 

But,  in  his  lulling  mufic,  lofe  their  pain : 
So  charm  the  {allies  of  thy  Georgic  Mufe, 
So  calm  our  forrows,  and  our  joys  mfufe  : 
Here  rural  notes  a  gentle  mirth  infpire, 
H«re  lofty  lines  the  kindling  reader  fire  ; 
Like  that  fair  tree  you  pi  aife,  the  poem  charms, 
Cools  like  the  fruit,  or  like  the  juice  it  warms. 

Bleft  clime,  which  Vaga's  fruitful  ftreams  im 
prove, 

Etruria's  envy,  and  her  Cofmo's  Jove ; 
Redftreak  he  quaffs,  beneath  the  Chiant  vine,     ^ 
Gives  Tufcan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine,   > 
And  ev'n  his  Taffo  would  exchange  lor  thine,    j 
Rife,  rife,  Rofcummon,  fee  the  Blenheim  Mule 
The  dull  conftraint  of  monkilh  rhyme  refule; 
See,  o'er  the  Alps  his  towering  piniot.s  foar, 
Where  never  Englilh  poet  reach'd  before  : 
See  mighty  Cofmo's  counsellor  and  friend, 
By  turns  on  Cofmo  and  the  Bard  attend; 
Rich  in  the  coins  and  bufts  of  ancient  Rome, 
In  him  he  brings  a  nobler  trealure  home ; 
In  them  he  views  her  gods,  and  domes  defign'd ; 
In  him  the  {oul  of  Rome,  and  Virgil's  mighty 
mind j 
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To  him  for  eafe  retires  from  toih  of  ftate, 
Not  halt  fo  proud  to  govern,  as  tranflate. 

Our  Spenfcr,  firft  by  Pifan  poets  taught, 
To    us    their    talcs,    their    ftyle,    and   numbers 

brought. 

To  follow  ours,  now  Tufcan  bards  defcend, 
From  Philips  borrow,  though  to  Spenfer  lend, 
Like  Philips  too  the  yoke  of  rhyme  dildain  ; 
They  firft  on  Englifti  bards  impos'd  the  chain 
Firft  by  an  Englifti  bard  from  rhyme  their  free- 

di  m  gain. 

Tyrannic  rhyme,  that  cramps  to  equal  chime 
The  gay,  the  {oft,  the  florid,  and  fublime  : 
Some  fay  this  chain  the  doubtful  fenfe  decides, 
Confines  the  fancy,  and  the  judgment  guides : 
I'm  fure  in  needlefs  bonds  it  poets  ties, 
Procruftes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies, 
To  lop  the  mangled  fenfe,  or  ftretch  it  into  fize:^ 
At  beft  a  crutch,  that  lifts  the  weak  along, 
Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  ftrong ; 
And  the  chance  thoughts,  when  govern'd  by  the 

clofc, 

Oft  rife  to  fuftain,  or  defcend  to  profe. 
Your  judgment,  Philips,  rul'd  with  fteady  fway,  "^ 
You  us'd  no  curbing  rhyme,  the  Mufe  to  flay,  C 
To  ftop  her  fury ,  or  dire <St  her  way.  j 

Thee  on  the  wing  thy  uncheck'd  vigor  bore, 
To  wanton  freely,  or  fecurely  foar. 

So  the  ftretch'd  cord  the  {hackle-dancer  tries, 
As  prone  to  fall,  as  impotent  to  rife  : 
When  freed  he  moves,  the  fturdy  cable  bends, 
He  mounts  with  pleafure.  and  fecure  delcends; 
Now  dropping  feems  to  ftrike  the  diftant  ground, 
NOW  high  in  air  his  quivering  feet  rebound. 
Rail  on,  ye  triilers,  who  to  Will's  repair 
For  new  lampoons,  frefli  cant,  or  modifti  air; 
Rail  on  at  Milton's  fon,  who  wifely  bold 
Rejects  new  phrafes,  and  refumes  the  old : 
Thus  Chaucer  lives  in  younger  Spenfer's  ftrains, 
In  Maro's  page  reviving  Ennius  reigns; 
The  ancient  words  the  Majefty  complete, 
And  make  the  poem  venerably  great : 
So  when  the  queen  in  royal  habit's  dreft, 
Old  myftic  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  veft, 
And  in  Eliza's  robes  all  Anna  Hands  confeft. 

A  haughty  bard,  to  fame  by  volumes  rais'd, 
At  Dick's,  and  Batfon's,  and  through  Smithfield, 

prais'd, 

Cries  out  aloud Bold  Oxford  bard,  forbear 

With  rugged  numbers  to  torment  my  ear; 
Yet  not  like  thee  the  heavy  critic  foars, 
But  paints  in  fuftian,  or  in  turn  deplores; 
With  Bunyan's  ftyle  profanes  heroic  fongs, 
To  the  tenth  page  lean  homilies  prolongs ; 
For    far-ietch'd    rhymes   makes   puzzled    angels 

{train, 

And  in  low  profe  dull  Lucifer  complain  : 
His  envious  Mufe,  by  native  dulnefs  curft, 
Damns  the  beft  poems,  and  contrives  the  worft. 
Beyond  hi*  praife  or  blame  thy  works  prevail 
Complete  where  Dryden  and  thy  Milton  fail; 
Great  Milton's  wing  on  lower  themes  fubfides, 
And  Dryden  oft  in  rhyme  his  weaknefs  hides; 
You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear, 
And  yet,  on  humble  fubjeds,  great  appear. 
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Thrice  happy  youth,  whom  noble  Ifis  crowns  ! 
"Whom  Blackmore  cenfures,  and  Godolphin  owns: 
So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita's  tongue 
The  Hftening  nymphs  and  ravifh'd  heroes  hung  : 
But  cits  and  fops  the  heaven-born  mufic  blame, 
And  bawl,  and  hifs,  and  damn  her  into  fame  : 
Like  her  fweet  voice,  is  thy  harmonious  fong, 
As  high,  as  fwcc  t ,  as  eafy,  and  as  ftrong. 

Oh  !  had  relenting  Heaven  prolong'd  his  days, 
The  towering  bard  had  furig  in  nobler  lays, 
How  the  laft  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead, 
How  faints  aloft  the  crofs  triumphant  fpread, 
How    opening   Heavens   their  happy  regions-* 

fhew,  [glow,  I 

And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  > 
And  faints  rejoice  above,  and  linners  howl  be-  j 

low:  J 

Well  might  he  fmg  the  day  he  could  not  fear, 
And  paint  the  glories  he  was  lure  to  wear. 

Oh  beft  of  friends,  will  ne'er  the  filent  urn 
To  our  jufk  vows  the  haplefs  youth  return  ? 
Muft  he  no  more  divert  the  tedious  day  ? 
Nor  fparkling  thoughts  in  antique  words  convey  ? 
No  r.jore  to  harmlefs  irony  deicend,  ^ 

To  noify  fools  a  grave  attention  lend, 
Nor  merry  tales  with  learn'd  quotations  blend  ?j 
No  more  in  falfe  pathetic  phrafe  complain 
Of  Delia's  wit,  her  charms,  and  her  difdain  ? 
Who  now  fhall  godlike  Anna's  fame  diffufe : 
Muft  fhe,  when  moft  fhe  merits,  Want  a  Mufe  ? 
Who  now  our  Twyfden's  glorious  fate  fhall  tell ; 
How  lov'd  he  liv'd,  and  how  deplor'd  he  fell  ? 
How,  while  the  troubled  elements  around, 
Earth,  water,  air,  the  {tunning  din  refound, 
Through  ftreams  of  fmoke,  and  adverfe  fire,  he 

rides, 

While  every  fhot  is  levell'd  at  his  fides  ? 
How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire, 
And  the  fam'd  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire, 
In  the  firft  front,  amidil  a  flaughter'd  pile, 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd  near  great  Argyll. 

Whom  fhall  1  find  unbiafs'd  in  difpute, 
Eager  to  learn,  unwilling  to  confute? 
To  whom  the  labours  of  my  foul  difclofe, 
Reveal  my  pleafure,  or  difcharge  my  woes? 
Oh  !  in  that  heavenly  youth  for  ever  tnds 
The  beft  of  fons,  of  brothers,  and  of  friends. 
He  facred  Friendship's  ftricteft  laws  obey'd, 
Yet    more    by    Confcience    than    by    Friendfhip 

fway'd; 

Againft  himfelf  his  gratitude  maintain'd, 
3y  favours  paft,  not  future  profpe&s  gain'd ; 
Not  nicely  choofing,  though  by  all  defir'd, 
Though  learn'd,  not  vain,   and  humble,  though 

admir'd ; 


Candid  to  all,  but  to  himfclf  fevere, 

In  humour  pliant,  as  in  life  auftere. 

A  wife  content  his  even  foul  fecur'd, 

By  want  not  fhaken,  tior  by  wealth  allur'd  : 

To  all  fincere,  though  earned  to  commend, 

Could  pr?ife  a  rival,  or  condemn  a  friend. 

To  him  old  Greece  and  Rome  were  fully  known, 

Their  tongues,  their  fpirits,  and  their  ftyles  his 

own ; 

Pleas'd  the  le,aft  fteps  of  famous  men  to  view, 
Our  authors'  work?,  and  lives,  and  fouls,  he  knew , 
Paid  to  the  learn'd  and  great  the  fame  efteem, 
The  one  his  pattern,  and  the  one  his  theme  : 
With  equal  judgment  his  capacious  mind 
Warm  Pindar's  rage,  and  Euclid's  reafon  join'd. 
Judicious  phylic's  noble  art  to  gain 
All  drugs  and  plants  explor'd,  alas,  in  vain ! 
The    drugs   and    plants    their    drooping    matter 

fail'd,% 

Nor  goodnefs  now,  nor  learning  aught  avail'd; 
Yet  to  the  bard  his  Churchill's  foul  they  gave, 
And    made    him   fcorn  the  life  they  could  net 

fave  : 

Elfe  could  he  bear  unmov'd,  the  fatal  gueft,  "^ 
The  weight  that  all  his  fainting  limbs  oppreft,  / 
The  coughs  that  ftruggled  from  his  weary  f 

bread  1  J 

Could  he  unmov'd  approaching  death  fuftain  ? 
Its  flow  advances,  and  its  racking  pain  ? 
Could  he  fcrene  his  weeping  friends  furvey, 
In  his  laft  hours  his  eafy  wit  display, 
Like  the  rich  fruit  he  fings,  delicious  in  decay  ? 
Once    on    thy    friends   look  down,   lamented 

fhade, 

And  view  the  honours  to  thy  afhes  paid  : 
Some  thy  lov'd  duft  in  Parian  Hones  eufhrine,    ' 
Others  immortal  epitaphs  dtfign, 
With  wit,  and  ftrength,  that  only  yields  to  thine:  „ 
Ev'n  I,  thrugh  flow  tp  touch  the  painful  firing, 
Awake  from  fiumber,  ana  attempt  to  fing. 
Thee,  Philips,  thee  defpairing  Vaga  n^ourns. 
And  gviitle  Ifis  foft  complaints  returns; 
Dormer  laments  amidft  the  war's  alarms, 
And  Cecil  weeps  in  beauteous  Tufton's  arms : 
Thee,  on  the  Po,  kind  Somerfet  deplores, 
And  ev'n  that  charming  fcene  his  grief  reftores  : 
He  to  thy  lofs  each  mournful  air  applies,  H 

Mindful  of  thee  on  huge  Taburnus  lies,  ( 

But  moft  at  Virgil's  tomb  his  fwelling  furrows  I 

rife.  J 

But  you,  his  darling  friends,  lament  no  more, 
Difplay  his  fame,  and  not  his  fate  deplore  ; 
And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow, 
For  ons  that's  bleil  above,  immortaliz'd  below. 
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CHARLETTU3  PERCIVALLO  SUO. 


FERCIVALLUS  CHARLETTO  SUO, 


HORA  dum  nondum  fonuit  fecunda, 
Wee  puer  nigras  tcpcfecit  undas, 
Acer  ad  notos  calamus  labores 

Sponte  recurrit. 

Quid  prius  noftris  potiufve  chartis 
Illinam  ?  Cuinam  vigil  ante  nocleru 
Sole  depulfam  redeuntc  Scriptor 

Mitto  falutem  ? 

Tu  mcis  chartis,  bone  Percivalle, 
Unice  dignus  ;  tibi  pe<5tus  implet 
14on  minor  noftro  novitatis  ardor  ; 

Tu  quoque  Scriptor. 
Detulit  rumor  (mihi  multa  defert 
Rumor)  in  fylvis  mod.o  te  dedifle 
.Furibus  prsedam,  mediumque  belli  in> 

pune  ftetifle. 

Saucius  num  vivit  adhuc  Caballus 
Anne  ?  lerneis  potiora  Gazis, 
An,  tua  vita,  Tibi  chariora, 

Scripta  fuperfunt  ? 

Cui  legis  noftras,  relegifque  chartas  ? 
Cui  meam  laudas  generofitatem,  ? 
Quern  meis  verbis,  mea  nefcientem, 

Mane  falutas. 

Scribe  Securus,  quid  agit  Senatus 
Quid  Caput  ftertit  grave  Lambetlanum, 
Quid  Conies  Guile/ford,  quid  haberit  novorum 


Me  meus,  quondam  tuus,  e  popinis 
Jenny  jam  vifit,  lacrimanfque  narrat, 
Dum  molit  fucos,  fubito  peremptum 

Funere  Rixon. 

Narrat  (avertat  Deus  inquit  omen) 
Hofpitem  notae  pcriiffe  Mitra  ; 
J^arrat  immerfam  prope  limen  urbis 

Flumine  cymbam. 

Narrat  -  at  portis  meus  Huttot  aflat, 
Nuncius  Pricket  redit,  avocat  me 

in%  et  fcribendse  alio  requirunt 

Mille  tabellse. 


ambabqs  capiendus  ulnis 
Limen  attingit  tibi  gratus  hofpes 
Quum  facras  primum  fubit  aut  relinquit 

Ifidis  arces, 

Qualis  exultat  tibi  pars  mamillae 
Lseva,  quum  cantu  propriore  (Indent 
Mifliles,  et  jam  moneant  adefle 

Corn  ua,  char tas, 

Tale  per  noftrum  jecur  et  medullai 
Gaudium  fiuxit,  Omul  ac  reclufis 
Vinculis  vidi  ben<5  literati 

Nomen  amici. 

Obvk'S  fures,  uti  fama  vcrax 
Rettulit,  fenli  pavidus  tremcnfque  ; 
Sed  fui,  fumque,  excipias  timorem, 

Caztera  fofpes. 

Scire  fi  fylvam  cupias  pei  icli! 
Confciam,  et  trifles  nemoris  tenebras, 
Confulas  lente  tabulas  parantem 

Te  duce  Colum. 
Flebilis  legi  miferanda  docti 
Fata  pidloris,  fed  et  h6c  iniqua 
Damna  confolor,  fupereft  perempto 

Rixone  Wildgoofi. 

Qnac  tamen  metram  mulier  labantem' 
Fulciet  ?  numus  vetulas  parentis, 
Anna  pra;ftabit,  nifi  fcrs  lerni 

Hofpita  Cygni. 
Lactus  accepi  celeres  vigere 
Pricketi  plantas,  fimul  ambulanti 
Plaudo  Sber<winot  pueroquc  "Dav0 

Mitto  falutem. 

Jenny,  poft  Hinton,  comitum  tuorum 
Primus,  ante  omnes  mihi  gratulandus, 
Qni  tibi  totus  vacat,  et  vacabit, 

Nee  vetat  Uxor. 
Haec  ego  lufi  properante  Musa 
Lefl'ue  vatis  numeros  fecutus ; 
Si  novi  quid  fit,  mcliu.5  docebit 

Scrmo  pcdeflris. 
P.S. 

"  Coenitant  mecnm  Comites  lernjp, 
"  Mult.i  qui  de  te  memorant  culullos 
"  Internet  pulli,  vice  literarum, 

"  Crus  tibi  mittunt." 


POCOCKIUS. 

BUM  caede  tellus  luxuriat  Ducum, 

Me  :m  POCOCKI  barbiton  cxigis, 

Manefque  Mufam  faftuofam 

Sollicitant  pretiofiores. 
Alter  virentum  prornrat  agmina 
Sonora  Thracum,  donaque  Phillidi 
Agat  puellas,  heu  decoris 

Virginibus  nimis  invidcnti. 
Te  nuda  Virtus,  te  Fidei  pius 
Ardor  ferendas,  fandlaquc  Veritas 
Per  faxa,  per  pontum,  per  hoftes 
Prsecipitant  Afios  raifertum^ 


Cohors  catenis  qua  pia  ftridulis 
Gemunt  onofli,  vel  fude  trans  finum 
Luclantur  acli,  pendulive 

Sanguineis  trcpidant  in  uncis. 
•entis  ut  edunt  fibila,  ut  ardui 
Micant  dracones,  tigris  u«  horridos 
Intorquef  ungue/s,  ejulafque 

In  madido  crocodilus  antro 
Vides  lacunae  fulphurt  livido& 
Anlere  fluclus,  qt.a  ftctit  impix 
M(^le«  Gomorrbae  mox  rrocelli 

Hauda  rub  -a,  pluviifque 

Quod  ilia  tel!u->  li  limilcs  tibi 

Si  f^rt3  dc.ios  nurrierat  Viros, 

Adhuc  ftettffirt,'  nee  vibrato 

Pexua  Dei  tonuiflet  igae. 
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mine  requiris  tecta  virentia 
Kini  ferocb,  nunc  Babel  arduum, 
Jmmane  opus,  crefcentibufque 

Venice  fideribus  propinquum. 
Kequicquam  :  Amici  difparibus  fouis 
Eludit  aures  nefcius  artifex, 
Longuaique  miratur  recentes 
In  patriis  peregrinus  oris. 
Veftitur  htac  tor  fermo  coloribus, 
<£uot  tu,  POCOCKI,  diffimilis  tui 
Orator  effers,  quot  viciffim 

Te  memores  celebrafe  gaudent. 
Hi  non  tacebunt  quo  Syriam  Icnex 
Percurrit  asftu  raptus,  ut  arcibus 
Non  jam  fuperbis,  et  vcrendis 

Indoluit  Solimae  ruinis. 
Quis  corda  pulfans  tune  pavor  hauferat 
Dolor  quis  arfit  non  fine  gaudio, 
Cum  bufta  Chrifti  provolutus 
Ambiguis  lacrymis  rigaret ! 
Sacratur  arbos  multa  POCOCKIO, 
JLocoi'que  monftrans  inquiet  accola. 
Hsec  quercus  Hofeam  fupinum, 

Haze  Britonetn  recreavit  ornus. 
Hit  audierunt  gens  venerabilem 
Bbraea  Mofen,  iude  POCOCJJLIUM 
Non  ore,  non  annis  minorem, 

Atque  fuam  didicere  linguam. 
Ac  ficut  albens'perpetua  nive 
Siinul  ravillas,  et  cineres  firm 
Iructat  ardenti,  et  pruinis 

Contiguas  rotat  JEtnz  flammas ; 
Sic  te  trementem,  te  nive  candiduru 
Mens  intus  urget,  mens  agit  ignea 
Sequi  reluctantem  loelem 

Per  tonitru,  acreafque  nubes 
Armon  paveici*,  dum  tuba  pallidum 
Cier  Sionem,  dum  tremulum  polo 
Caiigat  ailrum,  atque  incubanti 

I  erra  nigrans  tegitur  fub  umbra  ? 
Quod  agmcn  :  heu  qux  turma  fequacibus 
Tremcnda  flammis  !  quis  ftrt-pitantiura 
Pliclus  rotarum  eft  !  O  POCOCKI 

tgregie,  O  animofe  Vatis 
Jnterpres  abftrufi,  O  fimili  fere 
Orrcpte  flamma,  te,  quot  imagine 
Crucis  notantur,  te,  fuba&o 

Chrifticola.  gravis  Ottomannus 
Gemens  rcquirit,  te  Babylonii 
Warrant  poetae,  te  pharetris  Arabs 
Plorat  revuliis,  et  fraguios 

Jam  gravior  ferit  horror  agro». 
Qna  GeUa  nondum  cognita  Caefaris, 
Qua  nee  Matroms  fcripta,  POCOCKIUS 
Plorator  ingens,  et  dolenda 
Neiloreae  brcvitas  fencdtae. 


ODE, 

THE  YEAR  1705. 


JANUS,  did  ever  to  thy  wondering  eyes, 
So  bright  a  iceuc  of  uiumph  nfc  I 


Did  ever  Greece  or  Rome  fuch  laurels  wear, 

As  crown'd  the  laft  aulpicious  year  ? 
When  firft  at  Blenheim  ANNE  her  enfigns 

fpread, 
And    Marlborough    to   the   field     the    fliouting 

fquadrons  led. 

In  vain  the  hills  and  ftreams  oppofe, 
In  vain  the  hollow  ground  in  faithlefs  '.illocksrofe. 

To  the  rough  Danube's  winding  fhore, 
His  fhatter'd  foes  the  conquering  hero  bore* 

11. 

They  fee  with  flaring  haggard  eyes 
The  rapid  torrent  roll,  the  foaming  billows  rife ; 

Amaz'd,  aghaft,  they  turn,  but  find, 
In  Marlborough's  arms,  a  hirer  fate  behind. 

Now  his  red  fword  aloft  impends, 
Now  on  their  flirinking  head  defcends : 
Wild  and  diftracted  with  their  fears, 
They  juftling  plunge  amidft  the  founding  deeps ; 
The  flood  away  the  ftruggling  fquadron  fweeps, 
And  men,  and  arms,  andhorfes,  whirling  bears. 
The  frighted  Danube  to  the  fea  retreats, 
The  Danube  foon  the  flying  ocean  meets, 
Flying  the  thunder  of  great  ANNA's  fleets. 

in. 

Rooke  on  the  feas  alterts  her  fway, 
Flames  o'er  the  trembling  ocean  play, 
And  clouds  of  fmoke  involve  the  day. 
Affrighted  Europe  hears  the  cannons  roar. 
And  Afric  echoes  from  its  diftant  fhore. 
The  French,  ui. equal  in  the  fight, 
In  force  fuperior,  take  their  flight. 
Factions  in  vain  the  hero's  worth  decry, 
In  vain  the  vanquilh'd  triumph,  while  they  fly, 

IV. 

Now,  Janus,  with  a  future  view, 
The  glories  of  her  reign  furvey, 
Which  fhall  o'er  France  her  arms  difplay, 

And  kingdonvs  now  her  own  fubdu'e. 
Lewis,  for  oppreflion  born  ; 
Lewis  in  his  turn,  fliall  mourn, 
While  his  conquer'd  happy  fwains, 
Shall  hug  their  eafy  wifh'd-for  chains. 

Others,  cnflav'd  by  victory, 
Their  fubjects,  as  their  foes,  opprefs; 

ANNA  conquers  but  to  free, 
And  governs  but  to  blefs. 


ODE*. 

ORMOND'S  glory,  Marlborough's  arm$4 

All  the  mouths  of  Fame  employ  ; 
And  th'  applauding  world  around 
Echoes  back  the  pleafing  found  ; 

Their  courage  warms; 

Their  conduct  chaiais  ; 
Yet  the  univerfal  j<>y 
Feels  a  fenfible  alloy  ! 

*  This  Ode,  and  that  which  follows  it,  , 

anonymoufly  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  ami 
are  now  afcnbed  to  Mr-  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
m  uunuicript  by  ouc  of  hi*  contemporaries. 
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Mighty  George  f ,  the  Senate's  care, 

The  people's  love,  great  Anna's  prayer! 

While  the  ftroke  of  fate  we  dread 

Impending  o'er  thy  facred  head, 
The  Britifh  youth  for  thee  fubmit  to  fear, 
For  her  the  dames  in  cloudy  grief  appear  I 

Let  the  noife  of  war  and  joy 
Rend  again  the  trembling  flcy  ; 
Great  George  revives  to  calm  our  fears, 
With  profpecl  of  more  glorious  years  : 
Deriv'd  from  Anne's  aufpicious  fmiles, 
More  cheerful  airs  refrefh  the  Britilh  Ifles. 

Sound  the  trumpet ;  beat  the  drum ; 
Tremble  France ;  we  come,  we  come ! 
Almighty  force  our  courage  warms; 
We  feel  the  full,  the  powerful  charms 
Of  Ormond's  glory,  and  of  Marlborough's  arms  ! 


ODE    IN    PRAISE    OF    MUSIC. 

COMPOSED    BY    MR.    CHARLES    KING, 

In  Fife  Parts, 
FOR    THE    DEGREE    OF    BATCHELOR    OF    MUSIC; 

Performed  at  the  Theatre  in  Oxford,  on  Friday 
tie  IltB  of  July  1707. 

Music,  foft  charm  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whence  didft  thou  borrow  thy  aufpicious  birth  ? 

Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date  ? 
Sire  to  thyfelf,  thyfelf  as  old  as  Fate, 

Ere  the  rude  ponderous  mafs 
Of  earth  and  waters  from  their  chaos  fprang 

The  morning  ftars  their  anthems  fang, 
And  nought  in  Heaven  was  heard  but  melody  and 
love. 

f  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  hufband  to  the  Queen. 

a 


Myriads  of  fpirlts,  forms  divine, 

The  Seraphim,  with  the  bright  hoft 

Of  Angels,  Thrones,  and  Heavenly  Power*, 

Worfhip  before  th'  Eternal  Shrine; 

Their   happy    privilege  in  hymns  and  anthem! 
boaft, 

In  love  and  wonder  pafs  their  blifsful  hours. 

Nor  let  the  lower  world  repine 
The  maiTy  orb  in  which  we  fluggards  move 
As  if  fequefter'd  from  the  arts  divine  : 

Here's  Mufic  too, 
As  ours  a  rival  were  to  th'  world  above. 

Chorus,  Five  Voices. 

Hark,  how  the  feather'd  choir  their  mattins  chant, 
And  purling  ftrcams  foft  accents  vent, 
And  all  both  time  and  meafure  know. 
Ere  fince  the  Theban  bard,  to  prove 

The  wondrous  magic  of  his  art, 
Taught  trees  and  forefts  how  to  move, 
All  Nature  has  a  general  concert  held, 

Each  creature  ftrives  to  bear  a  part ;         [yield. 
And  all  but  Death  and  Hell  to  conquering  Mufic 

But  ftay,  I  hear  methinks  a  motley  crew, 
A  peevifli,  odd,  eccentric  race, 
The  glory  of  the  art  debafe ; 
Perhaps  becaufe  the  facred  emblem  'tis 
Of  Truth,  of  Peace,  and  Order  too ; 
So  dangerous  'tis  to  be  perverlely  wife. 

But  be  they  ever  in  the  wrong, 
Who  fay  the  Prophet's  harp  e'er  fpoil'd  the  Poet'» 
long! 

Grand  Chorus,  Five  Parts* 
To  Athen's  now,  my  Mufe,  retire, 

The  refuge  and  the  theatre  of  wit ; 

And  in  that  fafe  and  fweet  retreat, 
Amongft  Apollo's  fons  inquire, 

And  fee  if  any  friend  of  thine  be  there : 
But  fure  fo  near  the  Thefpian  fpring 
The  humbled  Bard  may  lit  and  fing : 

Here  reft  my  Mufe,  and  dwell  for  tver  here. 
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Sometimes  we  Virgil's  facred  leaves  turn  o'er, 
Still  wondering,  and  flill  finding  caufe  for  more. 
When  Nifus  and  Euryalus  we  admire, 
Their  gentle  friendfhip,  and  their  martial  fire, 
We  praife  their  valour,  'caufe  yet  match'd  by  none, 
And  love  their  friendfhip,  fo  much  like  our  own. 
But  when  to  give  our  minds  a  feaft  indeed, 
Horace,  beft  know*  and  lovdby  tbee,  we  read, 
Who  can  our  tranfports,  or  our  longings  tell 
To  tafte  of  pleafures,  prais'd  by  him  fo  well  ? 

OTWAY'S  EPISTLE  TO  DUKE. 


EDINBURGH: 

PRINTED  BY  MUNDELL  AND  SON,  ROYAL  BANK  CLCSE. 
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THE  LIFE   OF  DUKE. 


\Jf  RICHARD  DUKE  very  few  particulars  have  defcended  to  pofterity.  The  accounts  of  his  family 
are  obfcure  and  impcrfed.  Jacob  fays,  his  father  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  London,  but  does  not 
mention  his  profeflion.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 

The  earlieft  circumftance  that  has  been  recorded  concerning  him,  is  the  date  of  his  admiflion  to 
Wcftminfter-fchool,  which  appears  to  have  been  ia  1670. 

It  is  probable,  he  was  admitted  a  fcholar  upon  the  foundation,  as  he  was  ekcled  to  Trinity  Col- 
ledge,  Cambridge,  in  1675. 

What  indications  of  genius  he  difplayed  in  his  fchool  exercifcs,  cannot  now  be  certainly  known ; 
but  he  appears,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  an  accomplimed  claffical  fcholar,  and  early  addicted 
to  the  ftudy  of  poetry. 

On  his  coming  to  Cambridge,  he  enlifted  himfelf  among  the  wits  of  the  univerfuy,  and  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  the  literary  and  facial  circles,  for  the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  the  fprightlinefs  of  his 
converfation. 

He  lived  in  habits  of  familiar  intimacy  with  Otway,  who  appears,  from  his  Epiftle  to  him,  and 
the  Anfwer  to  it,  to  have  refided  fome  time  at  Cambridge,  after  he  left  Oxford,  though  it  cannot 
be  afcertained  by  the  regifter  of  the  univerfity  that  he  ftudied  there. 

In  1679,  he  addreffed  a  copy  of  Verfes  to  Dryden,  on  the  appearance  of  his  "  Troilus  and  Cref- 
fida,"  in  which  he  calls  him,  "  our  Matter  Poet,  great  King  of  Verfe,"  and  himfelf,  "  an  unknown, 
»nheard-of  private  name," 

"  A  young  beginner  in  the  trade  of  wit." 

In  1680,  came  out  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles,  by  Dryden,  and  other  popular  names,  to 
which  he  contributed  the  Epiftles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Acontius  to  Cydifpe. 

The  fame  year,  he  wrote  a  Pajloral  on  tie  Death  of  Mary  Ducbefs  of  Southampton  ;  a  mode  of 
writing  which  was  then  very  faftiiouable  among  the  wits  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  year  following,  he  attended  the  publication  of  "  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,"  with  a  poetical 
compliment  to  "  the  unknown  Author,"  in  whofe  "  mighty  and  immortal  lines"  he  recognifcS 
"  the  informing  genius"  and  "  divine  flame"  of  his  mafter,  Dryden. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,"  he  wrote  a  political  poem,  intituled 
The  Review,  which,  though  unfinifhed,  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  original  performances. 

In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  it,  the  Editor  fays,  "  he  was  perfuaded  to  undertake  it  by  Mr. 
Sheridan, '.the  fccretary  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  Mr.  Duke,  finding  thar  gentleman  defigned  to  make 
'  ufe  of  his  pen  to  vent  his  fpleen  againft  feveral  perfons  at  Court  that  were  of  another  party  than 
that  he  was  engaged  in,  broke  off  proceeding  in  it,  and  left  it  (imperfect)  as  it  is  now  ^rioted." 

In  i68z,  he  took  his  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  having  been  before  a  fellow  of  his  college,  or 
appointed  to  a  fellowfhip  foon  after  his  graduation. 

The  fame  year,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Marriage  of  George  Prince  of  Denmark  to  Lady  Anne, 
Which  contains  an  elegant  mixture  of  panegyric  and  poetry  ;  the  conclufion  is  eminently  happy. 

In  1684,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  King  Llarles  Jj.y  and  tie  inauguration  of  King  James / 
in  which  his  loyalty  and  wit  are  equally  confpicuous.  The  character  «f  Charles,  though  deficient 
VOL.  VI.  R  r 
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in  truth,  is  a  mafterpicce  of  panegyric ;  and  the  compliment  to  James  exhibits  fufiicient  proofs  of 
his  poetical,  but  not  of  his  prophetical  power. 

He  was  engaged,  among  other  wits,  in  the  verfion  of  Juvenal,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Dry- 
den,  and  tranflatcd  the  Fourth  Satire. 

He  contributed,  alfo,  feveral  trar.flations  from  Theocritus,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  to  Dryden's 
Mifcellany  ;  in  which  moil  cf  his  other  poems  were  firft  publifhcd. 

When  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  entered  into  orders,  as  he  humoroufiy  threatened,  in  the  conclu- 
fion  cf  his  F-pijile  to  Ciu'ay  : 

Elfe  I  fhall  grow 

A  greafy  blockhead  fellow  in  a  gown, 

With  my  own  hair,  a  band,  and  ten  long  nails, 

And  wit,  that  at  a  quibble  never  fails. 

From  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  fubdued  his  inclination  to  levity  and  conviviality ;  for  he  be 
came  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  obtained  feveral  ecclefiaftical  preferments;  being  made  a  preben 
dary  of  Gloucefter,  a  proctor  in  the  convocation  for  that  church,  and  a  chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  prefented  by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  to  the  valuable  living  of  Witney,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On  February  1710-11,  having  returned  from  an 
entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  Duke ;  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  friendfhip"  and  praifes  of  Dryden, 
"Waller,  Otway,  Lee,  Creech,  and  other  contemporary  wits;  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
polite  and  accomplifhed  fcholar  and  a  refpectable,  though  not  a  gfeat  poet. 

His  Poems  were  collected  and  pubHfhed  by  Tonfon,  in  8vo,  1717,  with  the  poems  of  Rofcom- 
rfton  and  Buckingham,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  fub'fequent  collections. 

On  his  poetry  much  commendation  cannot  be  beftowed.  His  Tranjlatkns  have  nothing  in  them 
jcmarkable.  Like  the  verfions  of  his  affociates,  they  are  generally  licentious,  without  compenfat- 
ing  for  their  freedom  by  their  beauties.  His  Political  Verfct  are  not  unfkilfully  written,  though 
snuch  dcb'afcd  by  fentirtients  of  fervility  and  adulation.  The  Review,  though  imperfect,  has  fome 
•vigorous,  and  fome  happy  lines.  His  Songs  are  not  inferior  to  other  compofitions  of  that  kind. 
His  Fpijllis  are  eafy  and  familiar.  In  all  his  pieces  are  to  be  found  fome  elegancies  of  verfifiation, 
;md  fome  felicities  of  diction. 

His  Sermons  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  are  ranked,  by  Dr.  Felton,  with  the  compofi- 
iions  of  Tillotfon  and  Sprat. 

After  commending  the  Bifhop  cf  Rochefter,  he  fays : 

"  Mr.  Duke  may  be  alfo  mentioned,  under  the  double  capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  divine.  He  is  a 
bright  example  in  the  feveral  parts  of  writing,  whether  we  confider  his  Originals,  his  Tranjlations, 
Tarapbrafet,  or  Imitations.  But  here  I  can  only  mention  him  as  a  divine,  but  with  this  peculiar  com- 
iticndation,  that  in  his  Sermons,  befides  livelinefs  of  wit,  purity  and  correctnefs  of  ftyle,  and  juftnefsof 
argument,  we  fee  many  fine  allufions  to  the  ancients,  feveral  beautiful  paffage*  handfomely  incorpo 
rated  in  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts;  and,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  cla/tc  learning  and  a  Cbrl/lian 


His  moral  and  poetical  character  is  briefly,  but  judicioufly  and  wittily  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon ; 
though  it  contains  a  fuppofition  with  regard  to  his  later  fentiments  of  fome  of  his  compofitions,  for 
\vhich  there  is  no  foundation,  as  none  of  his  verfes,  even  the  moft  light  a*ul  airy,  are  offenfive  to 
virtue  or  decency. 

"  He  appears,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compofitions.  IIi» 
poems  are  not  below  mediocrity  ;  nor  have  1  found  much  in  them  to  be  praifcd.  With  the  wit,  he 
leems  to  have  fharei  the  diffoiatenefs  of  the  times ;  for  feme  of  Us  compofhions  are  fuch,  as  he 
inuft  have  reviewed  with  deteft«u!on  in  hi*  latter  days. 

Perhaps,  like  fome  ether  foolifh  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  vicioufly,  in  an  age 
•where  he  that  would  be  though:  a  wit  was  afraid  to  fay  his  prayers;  and  whatever  nvght  have  bee 
fca4  in  the  firft  part  cf  hh  life,  vrasfurelf  cocdcnned  and  reformed  by  his  kticr  iud£tutr.t,'* 

. 
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THE    REVIEW. 

"  Longa  eft  injuria,  Ionise 
"  Ambages;  fed  fumma  fequur  faftigia  rerum." 

VlRG 

How  have  we  wander'd  a  long  difrm!  night, 
Led  through  blind  paths  by  each  deluding;  light ! 
Now  plung'd  in  mire,  now  by  fharp  brambles  torn. 
With  tempefts  beat,  and  to  the  winds  a  fcorn  ! 
Loft,  weary'd,  fpent !  but  fee  the  eaftern  ftar 
And  glimmering  light  dawns  kindly  from  afar  : 
Bright  Goddefs,  hail !  while  we  by  thee  furvey 
The  various  errors  of  our  painful  way  ; 
While,  guided  by  fome  clew  of  heavenly  thread, 
The  labyrinth  perplex'd  we  backward  tread, 
Through  rulers'  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  hate, 
Perverfe  cabals,  and  winding  turns  of  ftate, 
The  fenate's  rage,  and  all  the  crooked  lines 
Of  incoherent  plots  and  wild  defigns ; 
Till,  getting  out  where  firft  we  enter'd  in, 
A  new  bright  race  of  glory  we  begin. 

As,  after  Winter,  Spring's  glad  face  appears, 
As  the  bleft  fhore  to  fhipwreck'd  mariners, 
Succefs  to  lovers,  glory  to  the  brave, 
Health  to  the  fick,  or  freedom  to  the  flave ; 
Such  was  great  Csefar's  day  !   the  wondrous  day, 
That  long  in  Fate's  dark  bofcru  hatching  hy, 
Heaven  to  abfolve,  and  fatisfadtion  bring, 
l;or  twenty  years  of  mifery  and  fin  ! 
What  fnouts,  what  triumph,  what  unruly  joy, 
Swell'd  every  breaft,  did  every  tongue  employ, 
With  rays  direit,  whilft  on  his  people  ftione 
The  king  triumphant  from  the  martyr's  throne  ! 
Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given? 
So  much  the  joy  of  earth,  and  care  of  heaven  ! 
Under  the  prefTure  of  unequal  fate, 
Of  fo  creel  a  mind,  and  foul  fo  great ! 
So  full  of  meeknefs,  and  fo  void  of  pride, 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  higheft  tide ! 
Mercy,  like  heaven,  *s  his  chief  prerogative, 
His  joy  to  fave,  and  glory  to  forgive. 
All  ftorms  composed,  and  tempefts  r.:ge  afleep, 
He,  halcyon  like,  fat  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 
lie  faw  the  royal  bark  fecurely  ride, 
No  danger  threa:e^ir.g  from  the  peaceful  tide ;     > 


And  he  who,  when  the  winds  and  feas  were  high, 
Oppos'd  his  (kill,  and  did  their  rage  defy, 
No  diminution  to  his  honour  thought, 
T*  enjoy  the  pieafure  of  the  calm  he  brought. 
(Should  he  alone  be  fo  the  people's  flave, 
As  not  to  fhare  the  blefiings  that  he  gave  ?) 
But  not  till,  full  of  providential  care, 
He  chofe  a  pilot  in  his  place  to  fteer  : 
One  in  his  father's  councils  anfl  his  own 
Long  exerciVd,  and  grey  in  bufincfs  grown  ; 
Whofe  confirm'd  judgment  and  fagacious  wit 
Knew  all  the  fands  on  which  rafti  monarchs  fplit; 
Of  rifing  winds  could,  ere  they  blew,  inform, 
And  from  which  quarter  to  expect  the  florin. 
Such  was,  or  fuch  he  feem'd,  whom  Cxfar  chofe, 
And  did  all  empire's  cares  in  him  repofe, 
That,  after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  paft, 
He  might  lie  down  and  tafte  fome  cafe  at  hift. 

Now  ftands  the  flatefman  of  the  h^lm  pofieil, 
On  him  alone  three  mighty  nations  reft; 
Byrfa  *  his  name,  bred  at  the  wrangling  bar, 
And  fkill'd  in  arms  of  that  litigious  war  ; 
But  more  to  Wit's  peacefuler  arts  inclin'd, 
Learning's  Maecenas,  and  the  Mufes*  friend ; 
Him  every  Mule  in  every  age  had  fung, 
His  eafy  flowing  wit  and  charming  tongue, 
Had  not  the  treacherous  voice  of  power  infpir'd 
His  mounting  thoughts,  and  wild  ambition  fir'd ; 
Difdaining  lefs  alliances  to  own, 
He  now  lets  up  for  kinfman  of  the  throne ; 
And  Anna,  by  the  power  her  father  gain'd, 
Back'd  with  great  Cxfar's  abfolute  command, 
On  falfe  pretence  of  former  contra&s  made, 
Is  forc'd  on  brave  t  Britannicus's  bed. 

Thus  rais'd,  his  infolence  his  wit  out-vy'd, 
Aad  meaneft  avarice  maintain'd  his  pride  : 
When  Caefar,  to  confirm  his  infant  ftate, 
Drown'd  in  oblivion  all  old  names  of  hate, 
By  threatening  many,  hut  excepting  none 
That  paid  the  purchafe  of  oblivion. 
Byrfa  his  mailer's  free-given  mercy  fold, 
And  royal  grace  retail'd  for  rebel  gold  : 
That  new  ftate-maxim  he  invented  firft, 
(To  aged  Time's  laft  revolution  curft) 

*  Earl  oi'  Clar:adon.          f  Duks  of  York. 
Rr  :. 
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That  teaches  monarchs  ro  'oblige  their  foes, 
And  their  beft  friends  to  beggary  expofe  ; 
For  thefe,  he  faid,  would  fiill  beg  on  and  ferve  ; 
'Tis  the  old  badge  of  loyalty  to  ftarve  : 
But  harden'd  rebels  muft  by  bribes  be  won, 
And  paid  for  all  the  mighty  ills  they've  done  : 
"When  wealth  and  honour  frr.m  their  treafons  flow, 
How  can  they  choofe  but  very  loyal  grow  ? 
This  falfc  ungrateful  maxim  Byrfa  taught, 
Vaft  fums  of  wealth  from  thriving  rebels  brought ; 
Titles  and  power  to  thieves  and  traitors  fold, 
Swell'd  his  ftretch'd  coffers  with  o'erflowing  gold. 
Hence  ail  thefe  tears — in  thefe  firft  feeds  was  fowu 
His  country's  following  ruin,  and  his  own. 

Of  that  accurft  and  iacrilcgious  crew, 
Which  great  by  merit  of  rebellion  grew, 
Had  all  una&ive  perifh'd  and  unknown, 
The  falfe  *  Antonius  had  fuffic'd  alone, 
To  all  fucceeding  ages  to  proclaim 
Of  this  ftate  principle  the  guilt  and  fhame, 
Antonius  early  in  rebellious  race 
Swiftly  fet  out,  nor  flackening  in  his  pace, 
The  fame  ambition  that  his  youthful  heat 
Urg'd  to  all  ills,  the  little  daring  brat 
With  unabated  ardour  does  engage, 
The  loathfome  dregs  of  his  decrepit  age ; 
Bold,  full  of  native  and  acquir'd  deceit, 
Of  fprightly  cunning  and  malicious  wit ; 
Reftlefs,  projecting  ftill  fome  new  defign, 
Still  drawing  round  the  government  his  line, 
Bold  on  the  walls,  or  bufy  in  the  mine : 
Lewd  as  the  ftews,  but  to  the  blinded  eyes 
Of  the  dull  crowd  as  Puritan  precife; 
Before  their  fight  he  draws  the  juggler's  cloud 
Of  public  intereft,  and  the  people's  good. 
The  working  ferment  of  his  adlive  mind, 
In  his  weak  body's  cafk  with  pain  confin'd, 
Would  burft  the  rotten  veffel  where  'tis  pent, 
But  that  'tis  tapt  to  give  the  treafoa  vent. 

Such  were  the  men  that  from  the  ftatefman's 

hand 

Not  pardon  only,  but  promotion  gain'd  : 
All  offices  of  dignity  or  power 
Thefe  fwarming  locufts  greedily  devour ; 
Preftrr'd  to  all  the  fecrets  of  the  ftate, 
Thefe  fenfelefs  finrers  in  the  council  fate, 
In  their  unjuft  deceitful  balance  laid, 
The  great  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  weigh'd. 
This  wife  f  Lovifius  knew,  whole  mighty  mind 
Had  univerfal  empire  long  defign'd; 
And  when  he  all  things  found  were  bought  and 

fold, 

Thought  nothing  there  impoflible  to  gold  : 
With    mighty    fums,    through    fccret    channels 

bn-ught, 

On  the  corrupted  courfellors  he  wrought : 
Againft  the  neighbouring  Belgians  they  declare 
A  hazardous  and  an  expenfive  war. 
Their  frefh  affronts  and  matchlefs  infolence 
To  Crefar'fc  honour  made  a  fair  pretence; 
Mere  outfide  this,  but,  ruling  by  his  pay, 
Cunning  Lovifius  did  this  project  lay, 
By  mutual  damages  to  weaken  thofe 
Who  only  could  his  vaft  deligns  oppofe. 
«  Ear!  ofSJnftcfbury,          t  French  King. 


But  Cjcfar,  looking  with  a  juft  difdain 

Upon  their  bold  pretences  to  the  main. 

Sent  forth  his  royal  brother  from  his  fide, 

To  lafh  their  infolence,  and  curb  their  pride : 

Britannicus,  by  whofe  high  virtues  grac'd, 

The  prefent  age  contends  with  all  the  paft  ; 

Him  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  torn:, 

Slow  to  advife,  but  eager  to  perform, 

In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  ftorm  in  fight, 

Danger  his  fport,  and  labour  his  delight  : 

To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  lea  and  field, 

Did  equal  harvefts  of  bright  glory  yield. 

No  lefs  each  civil  virtue  him  commends, 

The  beft  of  fubje&s,  brothers,  mafters,  friends*; 

To  merit  juft,  to  needy  virtue  kind, 

True  to  his  word,  and  conftant  to  his  friend  ; 

What's  well  refolv'd,  as  bravely  he  purfues, 

Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choofe. 

Honour  was  born,  not  planted  in  his  heart, 

And  Virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art : 

Where  glory  calls,  and  Caefar  gives  command, 

He  flies ;  his  pointed  thunder  in  his  hand. 

The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain, 

The  tempeft  of  his  fury  to  fuftain  : 

Shatter'd  and  torn,  before  his  flags  they  fly        ~) 

Like  doves  that  the  exalted  eagle  fpy, 

Ready  to  ftoop  and  feize  them  from  on  high  :     j 

He,  Neptune  like,  when,  from  his  watery  bed 

Above  the  waves  lifting  his  awful  head,     ' 

He  fmiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein, 

In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  affertcd  main, 

And  now  returns,  the  watery  empire  won, 

At  Czefar's  feet  to  lay  his  trident  down. 

But  who  the  fhouts  and  triumphs  can  relate 

Of  the  glad  iflc.  that  his  return  did  wait  ? 

Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  ftrand, 

Loud  as  the  fea,  and  numerous  as  the  fund. 

A  joy  too  great  to  be  by  words  expreft, 

Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breaft : 

So  joy  the  many,  but  the  wifer  few 

The  godlike  prince  with  filent  wonder  view. 

The  grateful  fenatc  his  high  a&s  conftfs 

In  a  vaft  gift,  but  than  his  merit  lefs. 

Britannicus  is  all  the  voice  of  Fame, 

Britannicus  !  fhe  knows  no  other  name  ; 

The  people's  darling,  and  the  court's  delight, 

Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 

Shall  he,  (hall  ever  he,  who  now  commands 

So  many  thoufand  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  hands; 

Shall  ever  he,  by  fome  ftrange  crime  of  fate, 

Fall  under  the  ignoble  vulgar's  hate  ? 

Who  knows  ?  the  turns  of  Fortune  who  can  tell  ? 

Who  fix  her  globe,  or  flop  the  rolling  wheel  ? 

The  crowd's  a  fea,  whofe  wants  run  high  or  low, 

According  as  the  winds,  their  leaders,  blow. 

All  calm  and  fmooth,  till  from  fome  corner  flics 

An  envious  blaft,  that  makes  the  billows  rife  : 

The  blaft,  that  whence  it  comes,  or  where  it  goes,' 

We  know  not ;  but  where'er  it  lifts  it  blows. 

Was  not  of  old  the  Jewifh  rabble's  cry 

Hofanna  firft,  and  after  crucify  ? 

Now  Byrfa  with  full  orb  illuftrious  fhone, 
With  beams  refle&ed  from  his  glorious  fon  ; 
All  power  his  own,  but  what  was  given  to  thorfc  7 
That  counfellors  by  him  from  rebels  role ; 
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But,  mYd  fo  far,  each  now  difdains  a  firfl, 
The  tafte  of  power  .does  but  inflame  the  thirft. 
With  envious  eyes  they  Byrfa's  glories  fee, 
Nor  think  they  can  be  great,  while  Icfs  than  he. 
Envy  their  cunning  fharpen'd,  and  their  wit, 
Enough  before  for  treacherous  councils  fit : 
T*  accufe  him  openly  not  yet  they  dare, 
But  fubtly  by  degrees  his  fall  prepare  : 
They  knew  by  long-experienc'd  dcfert 
How  near  he  grew  rooted  to  Cxfar's  heart ; 
To  move  him  hence,  requir'd  no  common  {kill, 
But  what  is  hard  to  a  reiolved  will  ? 
They  found  his  public  actions  all  confpire, 
Wifely  apply'd,  to  favour  their  defire  : 
But  one  they  want  their  venom  to  fuggeft, 
And  make  it  gently  flide  to  Caifar's  bread  : 
Who  fitter  than  *  Villerius  for  this  part  ? 
And  him  to  gain  requir'd  but  little  art, 
For  mifchief  was  the  darling  of  his  heart. 
A  compound  of  fuch  parts  as  never  yet 
In  any  one  of  all  God's  creatures  met : 
Not  fick  men's  dreams  fo  various  or  fo  wild, 
Or  of  fuch  difagreeing  fhapes  compil'd  ; 
Yet,  through  all  changes  uf  his  fhifting  fcene, 
Still  conftant  to  buffjon  and  harlequin, 
As  if  he  'ad  made  a  prayer,  than  his  of  old 
More  foolifh,.  that  tum'd  all  he  touch'd  to  gold. 
God  granted  him  to  play  th'  eternal  fool, 
And  all  he  handled  turn  to  ridicule. 
Thus  a  new  Midas  truly  he  appears, 
And  (hews,  through  all  difguife,  his  afs's  ears. 
Did  he  the  weightieft  bufinefs  of  the  ftate 
At  council  or  in  fenate-houfe  debate, 
King,  country,  all,  he  for  a  jeft  would  quit, 
To  catch  fome  lutle  flafh  of  paltry  wit : 
How  full  of  gravity  foe'er  he  ftruts, 
The  ape  in  robes  will  fcramble  for  his  nuts : 
Did  he  all  laws  of  heaven  or  earth  defy, 
Blafpheme  his  God,  or  give  his  king  the  lie ; 
Adultery,  murders,  or  ev'n  worfe,  commit, 
Still  'twas  a  jeft,  and  nothing  but  fheer  wit : 
At  laft  this  edg'd-tnol  wit,  his  darling  fport, 
Wounded  himfelf,  and  banrfh'd  him  the  court : 
Like  common  jugglers,  or  like  common  whores, 
All  his  tricks  fhewn,  he  was  kick'd  out  of  doors. 
Not  chang'd  in  humour  by  his  change  of  place, 
He  ftill  found  company  to  luit  his  grace  j 
Mountebanks,  quakers,  chernilts,  trading  varlets, 
J*imp?,  player's,  city  flierirFs,  and  fuburb  harlots ; 
War  his  averfion,  once  he  heard  it  roar,  ~\ 

But,  "  Damn  him  if  he  ever  hear  it  more  ! "    .  / 
And  there  you  may  believe  him,  though  he  I* 
fwore.  J 

But  with  play-houfes,  wars,  immortal  wars. 
He  wag'd,  and  ten  years  rage  produc'd  a  f  farce. 
Aa  many  rolling  years  he  did  employ,  1 

And  hands  almoft  as  many,  to  deftroy 
Heroic  rhyme,  as  Greece  to  ruin  Troy.  3 

Once  more,  fays  Fame,  for  battle  he  prepares, 
And  threatens  rhymers  with  a  i'econd  farce  : 
But,  if  as  long  for  this  as  that  we  ftay, 
He'll  finifii  Clevedon  fooner  than  his  play. 

This  precious  tool  did  the  new  ftatefman  ufc 
In  Ca:f4v's  breath  their  whifpcrs  to  infufe  : 
«  Duke  of  Buckingham.          f  The  Refcearfal. 
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Sufpition's  bred  by  gravity,  beard,  and  gown  ; 
But  who  fufpedls  the  madman  and  buffoon  * 
Drolling  Villerius  this  advantage  had, 
And  all  his  jefts  fober  impreffions  made  : 
Bclides,  he  knew  to  choofe  the  fofteft  hour, 
When  Cxfar  for  a  while  forgot  his  power, 
And,  coming  tir'd  from  empire's  grand  affairs, 
In  the  free  joys  of  wine  rclax'd  his  cares. 
'Twas  then  he  play'd  the  fly  fuccefsful  fool, 
And  ferious  mifchief  did  in  ridicule ; 
Then  he  with  jealous  thoughts  his  prince  coul«l  fill, 
And  gild  with  mirth  and  glitiering  wit  the  pill. 
With  a  grave  mien,  difcourfe,  and  decent  flatc, 
He  pleafantly  the  ape  could  imitate ; 
And  fiion  as  a  contempt  of  him  was  bred, 
It  made  the  way  for  hatred  to  fucceed. 

Gravities  diiguife 

The  greateft  jeft  of  all,  «•  he'd  needs  be  wife — " 

[Here  the  writer  left  of] 


OVID,   BOOK  I.   ELEGY  V. 

'TWAS  noon,  when  I,  fcorch'd  with  the  double 

fire 

Of  the  hot  fun  and  my  more  hot  defire, 
Stretch'd  on  my  downy  couch  at  cafe  was  laid, 
Big  with  expectance  of  the  lovely  maid. 
The  curtains  but  half  drawn,  2  light  let  in, 
Such  as  in  fhadts  of  thickcft  groves  is  feen  ; 
Such  is  remains  when  the  fun  flies  arway, 
Or  when  night's  gone,  and  yet  it  is  not  day. 
This  light  to  modeft  maids  muft  be  allow'd, 
Where  fharm  may  h->pe  its  guilty  head  to  fhrowd. 
And  now  my  love,  Corinna,  did  appear,  "^ 

Loofe  on  her  neck  fell  her  divided  hair,  ( 

Loofe  as  her  flowing  gown,  that  wanton'd  in  i" 

the  air.  J 

In  fuch  a  garb,  with  fuch  a  grace  and  mien, 
To  her  rich  bed  approach'd  th*  Affyrian  queen. 
So  Lais  look'd,  when  all  the  youth  of  Greece, 
With  adoration  did  her  char  nib  confefs. 
Her  envious  gown  to  pull  away  I  try'd. 
But  fh.e  refilled  ftill,  and  fti!l  deny'd  ; 
But  Jib  refilled,  that  fhe  feem'd  to  be 
Unwilling  to  obtain  the  victory. 
So  I  at  laft  an  ejfy  conqueft  had, 
Whilft  my  fair  combatant  herielf  betray'd  : 
But,  when  (he  naked  flood  before  my  eyes, 
Jods !  with  what  charms  did  Ihe  my  foul  furprifel 
Whit  fnowy  arms  did  I  both  fee  and  feel  ? 
With  what  rich  globes  did  her  foft  bofom  fwell  1 
Plump  as  ripe  clufteis  rofe  each  glowing  breaft, 
Courting  the  hand,  and  fueing  to  be  preft  ? 
In  every  limb  what  various  charms  were  fpread, 
Where  thousand  little  Loves  and  Graces  play'd  1 
One  beauty  did  through  her  whole  body  fhiuc. 
I  faw,  adimr'd,  and  prefs'd  it  clofe  to  mine. 
The  reft,  who  knows  not  ?    Thus  entranc'd  we") 

lay,  f 

Till  in  each  other's  arms  we  dy'd  away :  f 

O  give  me  fuch  a  npon  vye  gods)  to  every  day.  J 
Rr  iij 
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HORACE,   BOOK  II.   ODE  IV.* 

BLVSU  n<-t,  my  friend,  to  otvn  the  love 
"Which  thy  fair  captive's  eyes  do  move  : 
Achilles,  once  the  fierce,  the  brave, 
Stocp'd  to  the  beauties  of  a  flave  ; 
TecmeJTa's  charms  could  overpower 
Ajax,  her  lord  and  conqueror ; 
Great  Agamemnon,  when  fuccefs 
Did  fill  his  arms  with  conqueft  blefs, 
When  He&or's  fall  had  gain'd  him  more 
Than  ten  long  rolling  years  before, 
By  a  bright  captive  virgin's  eyes 
Ev'n  in  the  midfl  of  triumph  dies. 
You  know  not  to  what  mighty  line 
The  lovely  maid  may  make  you  join  ; 
See  but  the  charms  her  forrow  wears, 
No  common  caufe  could  draw  fuch  tears : 
Thofe  ftreams  fure  that  adorn  her  fo 
For  lofs  of  royal  kindred  flow  : 
Oh  !  think  not  fo  divine  a  thing 
Could  from  the  bed  of  commons  fpring; 
Whofc  faith  could  fo  unmov'<J  remain, 
And  fo  averfe  to  fordid  gain, 
Was  never  born  of  any  race  V 

That  might  the  nobleft  love  difgrace. 
Tier  blooming  face,  her  fnowy  arms, 
Her  well-fhap'd  legs*  and  all  her  charms 
Of  her  body  and  her  face, .' 
I,  poor  1^  may  faf'ely  praife. 
Sniped  net,  Love,  the  youthful  rage 
From  Horace's  declining  age  ; 
But'thlnk,  remov'd  by  forty  years, 
All  his  flames  and  all  thy  fears. 


HORACE,   BOOK  II.    ODE  VIII, 

Ir  ever  any  injur'd  power, 
By  which  the  falfe  Barire  fwore, 
Falfe,  fair  Barine,  on  thy  head 
Had  the  leafl  mark  of  vengeance  fhed  ; 
If  bat  a  tooth  or  nail  of  thee 
Had  fuffer'd  by  thy  perjury, 
I  fhruld  believe  thy  vows;  but  thcti 
Since  perjur'd  doft  more  charming  grow, 
Of  all  our  youth  the  public  care, 
Nor  half  f<»  falfe  as  thou  art  fair. 
It  thrive?  with  thee  to  be  foifworn 
By  thy  dead  mother's  facred  urn, 
By  heaven,  and  all  the  ftars  that  fhine 
Without,  and  every  god  within  : 
Venus  hears  this,  and  all  the  while 
At  thy  empty  vows  does  fmile. 
Her  nymphs  all  Imile,  her  little  fon 
Does  fmiie,  and  to  his  quiver  run  ; 
Does  fmile,  and  fall  to  whet  his  darts, 
To  wound  for  thee  frefh  lovers  hearts. 
See  all  the  youth  does  thee  obey ; 
Thy  train  of  flaves  grows  every  day  ; 
Nor  leave  thy  former  fubje&s  thee, 
Though  oft  they  threaten  to  be  free, 
*  Sec  another  Imitation  of  this  Ode  in  Yali'.en's  Focnv 


Though  oft  with  vows  falfe -as  thine  ar:, 
Their  frrfwoin  miftrefs  thty  forfwear. 
Thee  every  careful  mother  fears 
For  her  fen's  blooming  tender  years ; 
Thee  frugal  fires,  thee  the  young  bride 
In  Hymen's  fetters  newly  ty'd, 
Left  thou  detain  by  ftronger  charms 
Th'  cxpeJbcd  hufband  from  her  arms. 


HORACE  AND  LYDIA. 

BOOK    III.     ODE    IX. 
HORACE. 

WHILST  I  was  welcome  to  your  heart, 
In  which  no  happier  youth  had  part, 
And,  full  of  more  prevailing  charms, 
Threw  round  your  neck  his  dearer  arms, 
1  flotirifh'd  richer  and  more  blcft 
Than  the  great  monarch  of  the  eaft. 

LYDIA. 

Whilft  all  thy  foul  with  rne  was  fill'd, 
Nor  Lydia  did  to  Chloc  yield, 
Lydia,  the  celebrated  name, 
The  only  theme  of  vcrfe  and  fame, 
I  flourifh'd  more  than  fhe  renown'd, 
Whofe  godlike  fon  our  Rome  did  foam], 

HORACE. 

Me  Chloe  now,  whom  every  Mufe 
And  every  Grace  adonis,  fubdues  ; 
For  whpm  I'd  gladly  die,  to  fave 
Her  dearer  beauties  from  the  grave. 

LYDIA. 

Me  lovely  Calais  does  fire 
With  mutual  flames  of  fierce  defire ; 
For  whom  1  twire  would  die,  to  fare 
His  youth  more  precious  from  the  grave. 

HORACE. 

What  if  our  former  loves  return, 
And  our  firft  fires  again  ftiould  burn  ; 
If  C'hlot's  banifh'd,  to  make  way 
For  the  forfaktn  Lydia  ? 

L7DIA. 

Though  he  is  ftiining  as  a  flar, 
Conftant  and  kind  as  he  ft  fair ; 
Thou  tight  as  cork,  rough  as  the  fea, 
Yet  I  would  live,  would  die  with  thee. 


THE      CYCLOPS. 

THf  OCR1TU3,    IDYLL.  XI. 
Infcribed  to  Dr.  Start. 

O  SHORT,  no  herb,  no  fajve  was  ever  found 
To  eafe  a  lover's  heart,  or  heal  his  wound  ; 
No  medicine  this  prevailing  ill  fubdues, 
None,  but  the  charms  of  the  condoling  Muff 
.Sweet  to  the  fcrfe,  and  eafy  to  the  rnird, 
The  cure;  but  hard,  but  very  h.nv,  to  find. 
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This  you  well  know,  and  furely  Hone  fo  well, 
Who  both  in  Phyfic's  facretl  art  excel, 
And  in  Wit's  orb  among  the  brighteft  fhine, 
The  love  of  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine.- 

Thus  fvveetly  fad  of  old,  the  Cyclops  drove 
To  foften  his  uneafy  hours  of  love. 
Then,  when  hot  youth  urg'd  him  to  fierce  dcfire, 
And  Galatea's  eyes  kindled  the  raging  fire, 
His  was  no  common  flame,  nor  could  he  move 
In  the  old  arts  and  beaten  paths  of  love ; 
Nor  flowers  nor  fruits  fent  to  oblige  the  fair, 
Nor  more  to  pleafe  curl'd  his  neglected  hair  ; 
His  was  all  rage,  all  madnefs ;  to  his  mind 
No  other  cares  their  wonted  entrance  find. 
Oft  from  the  field  his  flock  return'd  alone, 
ynheeded,  unobferv'd  :    he  on  fome  flone, 
Or  craggy  cliff,  to  the  deaf  winds  and  fea ; 
Accufing  Galatea's  cruelty ; 
Till  night,  from  the  firft  dawn  of  opening  day, 
Confumes  with  invrard  heat,  and  melts  away. 
Yet  then  a  cure,  the  only  cure,  he  found, 
And  thus  apply'd  it  to  the  bleeding  wound  : 
From  a  fteep  rock,  from  whence  he  might  fur- 

vey 

The  flood  (the  bed  where  his  lov'd  fea-nymph  lay), 
His  drooping  head  with  forrow  bent  he  hung, 
And  thus  his  grijef.-i  calm'd  with  his  mournful  £cng. 
"  Fair  Galatea,  why  is  all  my  pain 
"  Rewarded  thus  ? — foft  love  with  fliarp  difdain  ? 
"  Fairer  than  falling  fnow  or  lifmg  light, 
"  Soft  to  the  touch  as  charming  to  the  fight ; 
*'  Sprightly  as  unyok'd  heifers,  on  whofe  head 
"  The  tender  crefcents  but  beg\n  to  fpread; 
"  Yet,  cruel,  you  to  harfhnefs  more  incline, 
*'  Than  uniipe  grapes  pluck* J  from  the  favage 

"  vine. 

"  Soon  as  my  heavy  eye-lids  feal'd  with  fleep, 
**  Hither  you  come  out  from  the  foaming  deep; 
"  But,  when  fleep  leave,s  me,  you  together  fly,    ~\ 
'*  And  vanifh  fwiftly  from  my  opening  eye,        / 
*'  Swift  as  young  lambs  when  the  fierce  wolf  f 

«  they  fpy.  J 

"  I  well  remember  the  fim  fatal  day 
'  That  made  my  heart  your  beauty's  cafy  prey, 
w"  'Twas  when  the  flood  you,  with  my  mother,  left, 
"  Of  all  its  brightnefs,  all  its  pride,  bereft, 
"  To  gather  flowers  from  the  fteep  mountain's 

'*  top ; 

"  Of  the  high  office  proud,  I  led  you  up, 
"  To  hyacinths  and  rofes  did  you  bring, 
"  And  fhew'd  you  all  the  treasures  of  the  fpring. 
"  But  from  that  hour  my  foul  has  known  no  reft, 
"  Soft  peace  is  banifh'd  from  my  tortur'd  breaft : 
"  I  rage,  I  burn.     Yet  ftill  regardiefs  you 
44  Not  the  Icaft  fign  of  melting  pity  fhew  : 
"  No  ;  by  the  gods  that  fhall  revenge  my  pain  ! 
"  No ;  you,  the  more  I  love,  the  more  dildain. 
"  Ah  !  nymph,  by  every  grace  adorn'd,  I  know 
"  Why  you  delpife  and  fly  the  Cyclops  fo ; 
"  Becaufe  a  fhaggybtow  from  fide  to  fide, 
"  Stretch'd  in  a  line,  does  niy  large  forehead  hide; 
*'  And  under  that  one  only  eye  docs  fhinc, 
"  And  my  flat  nofe  to  myJbig  lips  does  join. 
"  Such  though  I  am,  yet  know,  a  thoufand  fheep, 
tr.  The  jpriclc'of  the  tJidlian  hil)a,  1  keep  ; 


"  With  fwectaft  milk  they  nil  my  flowing  p«uls, 
"  And  my  vaft  flock  of  cheefes  never  1'uiU  ; 
"  In  fummer's  heat,  or  winter's  flyirpell  cold, 
"  My  loaded  fljelvts  groan  with  the  weight  they 

"  hold. 

"  With  fuch  foft  notes  I  the  fhrill  pipe  infpiro, 
"  That  every  liftening  Cyclops  does  admire; 
"  While  with  it  often  I  all  ni^ht  proclaim 
"  Thy  powarful  charms,  and  my  fuccdsful  flame. 
"  For  thee  twelve  does,  all  big  with  fawn,  1  feed ; 
"  And  four  bear-cubs,  tame  to  thy  hand,  I  breed. 
"  Ah  '.   come  to  me,  fwir  nymph  !  ar.J  you  fhall 

"  and 

'•'•  Thefe  are  the  fmallcft  gifts  for  thee  defign'd. 
"  Ah  !  come,  and  leave  the  angry  waves  to  roar, 
"  And    break    themlelves    againfl    the  founding 

"  fliore.  [be 

"  How  much  more  pleafant  would  thy  flumbcr» 
"  In  the  retit'd  and  peaceful  cave  with  mo  ! 
"  There  the  ftraight  cyj;refs  and  green  laurel  joir, 
"   And  creeping  ivy  dafps  the  clutter' d  vine  ; 
"  There  frefh,  cool  rills,  from  Etna's  pureil  fnow., 
"  Diffolv'd  into  anibrofial  liquor,  flow. 
"  Who  the  wild  waves  and  blackifh  fea  could 

"  choofe,  [refufe  ? 

"  And  thefe  ftiil  (hades  and  thefc  fweet  ftreanu 
"   But  if  you  fear  that  I,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
"  Without  a  fire  defy  the  winter  air, 
"  Know  I  have  mighty  ftores  of  wood,  and  kn/>w 
"  Perpetual  fires  on  my  bright  hearth  do  glow. 
"  My  foul,  my  life  itfclf  fhould  burn  for  thee, 
"  And  this  one  eye,  as  dear  as  life  to  m.\ 
"  Why  was  not  I  with  fins,  like  fi  flies,  mad-, 
"  That  f,    like  them,    might  in  the  deep  have 

"  play'd? 

«'  Then  would  1  dive  b'encath  the  yielding  ti4<', 
"  And  kifs  yotir  hand,  if  you  your  lips  dcn/u. 
"  To  thee  I'd  lilies  and  red  poppies  bear, 
"  And  flowers  that  crown  each  feafon  of  the  year. 
«  But  I'm  refolv'd  I'll  learn  to  fwim  and  dive 
"  Of  the  next  ftranger  that  does  here  nr/ivc, 
'*  That  Th'  undifcover'il  .plcnfures  I  muv  kr,o\v 
"  Which  you  enjoy  in  the  deep-flood  beluw. 
"  Come  forth,  O  nymph  !  and  coming  foith  for- 

"  2ct' 

u  Like  me  that  on  this  rock  unmindful  fit 
"  (Of  all  things  e!fc  unmindful  but  of  thee), 
"  Home  to  return  forget,  and  live  with  m,c. 
"  With  me  the  fv/ett  and  pleafin^  labour  choofe, "N1 
"  To  feed  the  flock,  apd  milk  the  burthen'd  ( 

•'  ewes,  [iti  f  life,  r 

"  To  prefs  the  chcefe,  and  the  fHarp  rui;net  t->j 
"   My  mother  does  unkindly  ufc  her  lor, 
"   By  her  neglect  the  Cyclops  is  undone  ; 


For  me  fhe  never  labours  to  prevail, 
Nor  whifpers  in  your  ear  my  amorous  tale. 
No  ;  though  fhe  knows  I  languiiTi  every  day, 
And  fees  my  body  wafte,  and  flren^th.  decay. 
But  I  more  ills  than  what  I  feel  will  feign, 
And  of  my  head  and  of  r.-.y  feet  complain  ; 
That,  in  her  bread  if  any  pi'y  lie, 
She  may  be  fad,  nnd  gricv'd,  as  xvell  as  I 
"  O  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  whcre's  thy  renfon  fled, 
If  your  young  lambs  with  ncw-^lucu'ci  boughs 
"  you  fed, 
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*  And  watch 'd  your  flock,  would  you  not  fecm 

"  more  wife : 

"  Milk  what  is  next,  purfue  not  that  which  flies. 
"  Perhaps  you  may,  fince  this  proves  fo  unkind, 
"   Another  fairer  Galatea  find. 
"  Me  many  virgins  a<  I  pals  invite 
"  To  wafte  with  them  in  love's  foft  fports  the 

"  ni?ht; 

"  And,  if  I  but  inclire  my  lidening  ear, 
"  New  joys,  new  fmiles,  in  all  their  looks  appear. 
"  Thus  we,  it  feems,  can  be  belov'd;  and  we, 
"  It  Teems,  are  fcmebody  as  well  a?-  (he  " 

Thus  did  the  Cycl<  ps  tan  his  raging  fire, 
And  L'Oth'd  with  gentle  verfe  his  fierce  defire; 
Thus  pafs'd  his  lu,urs  with  more  delight  and  eafe, 
Than  if  the  riches  cf  the  world  were  his. 


TO    CJELIA. 

FLY  fwift,  ye  hours;  ye  flnggifh  minutes,  fly ; 
Bring  back  my  love,  or  let  her  lover  die. 
Make  hade,  O  fun,  and  to  my  eyes  once  more, 
My  Caelia  brighter  than  thyfelf  reftore. 
In  fpite  of  thee,  'tis  night  when  (he's  away, 
Her  eyes  alone  can  the  glad  beams  difplay,,-!'/  A 
That  make  my  flcy  J->ok  clear,  and  guide  my  day 
O  when  will  flic  lift  up  her  facred  light, 
And  chace  away  the  flying  fhades  of  night ! 
"With  her  how  fad  the  flowing  hours  run  on  '. 
But  oh  !  how  long  they  day  when  {he  is  gone  ! 
§o  flowly  time  when  clogg'd  with  grief  does  move  ; 
So  fwift  when  borne  upon  the  wings  of  love  1 
Hardly  three  days,  they  tell  me,  yet  are  paft ; 
Yet  'tis  an  age  fince  I  beheld  her  laft, 
O,  my  aufjiicious  ftar,  make  hafte  to  /ife, 
To  charm  our  hearts,  and  blefs  our  longing  eyes ! 
O,  how  I  long  on  thy  dear  eyes  to  gaze, 
And  chear  my  own  with  their  reflected  rays ! 
How  my  impatient,  thirfty  foul  does  long 
To  hear  the  charming  mufic  of  thy  tongue ! 
"Where  pointed  wit  with  folid  judgment  grows, 
And  in  one  eafy  flream  united  flows.  • 
Whene'er  you  (peak,  with  what  delight  we  hear, 
You  call  up  every  foul  to  every  ear!  \^  Hi 

Nature's  too  prodigal  to  womankind, 
JEy'n  where  me  does  neglect  t'adorn  the  mind; 
Beauty  .alone  bears  fuch  refiftlefs  fway, 
As  makes  mankind  with  joy  and  pride  obey. 
B.ut,  oh  !  when  wit  and  fenfe  with  beauty's  join'd, 
The  woman's  fweetnefs  with  the  manly  mind; 
"When  nature  with  fo  juft  a  hand  does  mix. 
The  moil  engaging  charms  of  either  fex ; 
And  out  of  both  that  thus  in  one  combine 
Does  fomething  form  not  human  but  divine, 
"What's  her  command,  but  that  we  all  adore 
The  nobleft  work  of  her  almighty  power  ! 
Nor  ought  our  zeal  thy  anger  to  create, 
Since  love's  thy  debt,  nor  is  our  choice,  but  fate. 
"Where  nature  bids,  worfhjp  I'm  forc'd  to  pay, 
!N<>.  hav«  'he  liberty  to  difobey  ; 
And  vs'henCpe'er  fhe  does  9  poet  make, 
Sb<e  gives  him  vcifc  but  for  thy  beauty's  fake. 


KS    OF  DUKE. 

Had  I  a  pen  that  could  af  once  impart 

Soft  Ovid's  nature  and  high  Virgil'^  art, 

Then  the  immortal  SachanfiVs  name 

Should  be  but  fecond  in  the  lift  of  fame ; 

Each  grove,  each  fhade,  fhouid  with  thy  praife  be 

fill'd, 
And  the  fam'd  Penfhurd  to  our  Windfor  yield. 


SPOKEN  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

IN    TRINITY    COLLEGE    NEW    COURT. 

THOU  equal  partner  of  the  royal  bed, 
That  mak'ft  a  crown  fit  fofc  on  Charles's  head ; 
In  whom,  with  greatnefs  virtue  takes  her  feat, 
Meeknefs  with  power,  and  piety  with  ftate  ; 
Whofe  goodnefs  might  ev'n  factious  crowds  re 
claim, 

Win  the  feditious,  and  the  favage  tame ; 
Tyrants  themfelves  to  gentleft  mercy  bring, 
•And  only  ufelefs  is  on  iuch  a  king  ! 
See,  mighty  princefs,  fee  how  every  bread 
With  joy  and  wonder  is  at  once  pofled : 
Such  was  the  joy  which  the  fiid  mortals  knew, 
When  gods  defcendcd  to  the  people's  view, 
Such  devout  wonder  did  it  then  afford, 
To  fee  thofe  powers  they  had  unfeen  ador'd, 
But  they  were  feign'd ;  nor,  if  they  had  been  true, 
Could  (bed  more  bltffings  on  the  earth  than  you  : 
Our  courts,  enlarg'd,  their  former  bounds  difdain, 
To  make  reception  for  fo  great  a  train  : 
Here  may  yc.ur  facred  bread  rejoice  to  fee 
Your  own  age  drive  with  ancient  piety ; 
Soon  now,  fince  bled  by  your  aufpicious  eyes, 
To  full  perfection  fhall  our  fabric  rife. 
Lefs  powerful  charms  than  yours  of  old  could  call 
1'he  willing  dones  into  the  Theban  wall, 
And  ours,  which  now  its  rife  to  you  fhall  owe, 
More  fam'd  than  that  by  your  great  name  fhall 
grow.  • 


F  L  O  R  I  A  N  A, 

A  PASTORAL, 

Ufcn  the  Death  of  Her  Grace  Mary  Ducfafs  of 

Southampton ,  1780. 

DAMON. 

TELL  me,  my  Thyrfis,  tell  thy  Damon,  why 
Does  my  lov'd  fwain  in  this  fad  podure  lie  ? 
What  mean  theie  dreams  dill  falling  from  thine 

eyes, 

Fad  as  thofe  fighs  from  thy  fwoln  bofom  rife  ? 
Has  the  fierce  wolf   broke  through   the  fenced 

ground  ? 

Have  thy  lambs  dray'd  ?  or  has  Dorinda  frown'd  ? 
THYRSIS.     The  wolf?  Ah:  let  him  come,  for 

n  v   he  may  : 
Have  thy  lambs  dray'd  ?  let  them  for  ever  dray: 
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Porinda  frown'd  ?  No,  fhe  is  ever  mild ; 
Nay,  1  remember  but  juO  now  (he  fmil'd  : 
Alas  !  {he  i'mil'd  ;  for  t<.  the  Icvclv  maid 
None  had  the  fata!  tidings  yet  convey'd. 
Tell  me  then,  fhepherd,  tell  me,  canft  thou  find 
As  long  as  thou  art  true,  and  (he  is  kind, 
A  grief  fo  great,  as  may  prevail  above 
Ev'n  Damon's  friendfhip,  or  Dorinda's  love  5 
DAM.  Sure  there  is  none.     THYR.  But,  Damon, 

there  may  be. 

What  if  the  charming  Floriana  die  ?  [true  ? 

DAM.  Far  be  the  omen  :  THYR.  But  fuppofe  it 
DAM.  Then  fhould  I  grieve,  my  Thyrfis,  more 

than  you. 

;    She  is — THYR.  Alas!  fhe  was,  but  is  no  more  : 
•    Now,  Damon,  now,  let  thy  fwoln  eyes  run  o'er  : 
Here  to  this  turf  by  thy  fad  Thyrfis  grow, 
And,  when  my  ftreams  of  grief  too  ihallow  flow, 
Let  in  thy  tide  to  raife  the  torrent  high, 
Till  both  a  deluge  make,  and  in  it  die. 

DAM.  Then,  that  to  this  wifh'd  height  the") 

flood  might  fwell,  [will  tt-V,  / 

Friend,  I  will  tell  thee. — THYR.  Friend,  I  theef 
How  young,  haw  good,  how  beautiful  fhe  fell.  J 
Oh  !  fhe  was  all  for  which  fond  mothers  pray, 
'Blefllng  their  babes  when  firft  they  fee  the  day. 
Beauty  and  fhe  were  one,  for  in  her  face 
Sat  fweetnefs  temper'd  with  majetbic  grace  ; 
Such  powerful  charms  as  might  the  proudefl  awe,  1 
Yet  fuch  attractive  goodnefs  as  might  draw         > 
The  humbleft,  and  to  both  give  equal  law.         j 
How  was  fhe  wonder'd  at  by  every  fwain  1 
The  pride,  the  light,  the  goddefs  of  the  plain  ! 
On  all  fhe  fhin'd,  and  fpreading  glories  caft 
Diffufive  of  herfelf,  where'er  fhe  paft, 
There  breath'd  an  air  fweet  as  the  winds  that 

blow 

From  the  bleft  fhores  where  fragrant  fpices  grow : 
Ev'n  me  fometimes  fhe  with  a  fmile  would  grace, 
Like  the  fun  fhiniiig  on  the  vileil  place. 
Nor  did  Dorinda  bar  me  the  delight 
Of  feafling  on  her  eyes  my  longing  fight : 
But  to  a  being  fo  fublime,  fo  pure, 
Spar'd  my  devotion,  of  my  love  fecure. 

DAM.  Her  beauty  fuch  :  but  Nature  did  defign  } 
That  only  as  an  anfwerable  fhrine 
To  the  divinity  that's  lodg'd  within.  j 

Her  foul  fhin'd  through,  and  made  her  form  fo 

bright, 

As  clouds  are  gilt  by  the  fun's  piercing  light. 
In  her  fmooth  forebead  we  might  read  expreft 
The  even  calmneis  jf  her  gentle  brcaft  : 
And  in  her  fparjding  eyes  as  clear  was  writ 
The  active  vigour  of  her  youthful  wit. 
Each  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  face 
Was  but  the  fhadow  of  fome  inward  grace. 
Gay,  fprightly,  cheerful,  free,  and  unconlin'd, 
As  innocence  could  make  it,  was  her  mind  ; 
Yet  prudent,  though  nor  tedious  nor  fevere, 
Like  thcfe  who,  being  dull,  would  grave  appear ; 
Who  out  of  guilt  do  cheerfulnefs  defpife, 
And,  being  lullen,  hope  men  think  them  wife. 
How   would   the   lillening   fhepherds   round  her 

throng, 
To  catch  the  words  fell  from  her  charming  tongue  : 


She  all  with  her  own  fpirit  and  foul  infpir'd, 
Her  they  all  lov'd,  am!  her  they  all  admir'd. 
Ev'n  mighty  Pan,  whoff.  powerful  hand  fuftaing 
The  fovtrei^n.  crook  that  mildly  awes  the  plains, 
Of  all  his  cares  made  her  the  tendereft  part, 
And  grtat  Louifa  lodg'd  her  in  her  heart. 

THYR.  Who  would  not  now  a  folemn  mourning 

keep, 

When  Pan  himfelf  and  fair  Louifa  weep  ? 
When  thofu  bleft  eyes,  by  the  kind  gods  defign'd 
T.   cherifh  nature,  and  delight  mankind, 
.  ,11  drown'd  in  tears,  melt  into  gentler  fhowers 
Than  April-drops  upon  the  fpringing  flowers? 
Such  tears  as  Venus  for  Adonis  fhed, 
When  at  her  feet  the  lovely  youth  lay  dead; 
About  her,  all  her  little  weeping  Loves 
U;  girt  her  Ceftos,  and  unyok'd  her  doves. 

DAM.  Come,  pious  nymphs,   with  fair  Louifa 

come, 

And  vifit  gentle  Floriana's  tomb  ; 
And,  as  ye  walk  the  n  elancholy  round, 
Where  no  unhall.  w'd  feet  profane  the  ground, 
With  your  chafte  hands  frefh  flowers  and  odour* 

fhed 

About  her  laft  obfcure  and  filent  bed ; 
Still  praying,  as  ye  gently  move  your  feet, 
*'  Soft  be  her  pillow,  and  her  flumber  fwect  '.'* 
TUYR  See  where  they  come,  a  mournful  lovely 

train 

As  ever  wept  on  fair  Arcadia's  plain  : 
Louiia,  mournful  far  above  the  reft, 
In  ail  the  charms  ot  beauteous  forrow  dreft  ; 
Juft  are  her  tears,  when  fhe  reflt&s  how  foon     *\ 
A  beauty,  fecond  only  to  her  own,  f 

Fiourifh  d,  look'd  gay,  was  wither'd,  and  is£ 

gone  !  j 

DAM.  O,  fhe  is  gone!  gone  like  a. new-born 

flower, 

That  deck'd  fome  virgin  queen's  delicious  bower; 
Torn  from  the  ftalk  by  fome  untimely  blaft, 
And  'mong'ft  the  vileit  weeds  and  rubbifh  caft  ; 
Yet  flowers  return,  and  coming  fprings  difclofe 
The  lily  whiter,  and  more  frefh  the  rofe  ; 
But  no  kind  feafon  back  her  charms  can  bring, 
And  Floriana  has  no  fecond  fpring. 

TUYR.  O,  fhe  is  fet .  fet  like  the  falling  fun  j 
Darkneis  is  rrund  us,  and  glad  day  is  gone! 
Alas  .  the  fun  that's  fet,  again  will  rife, 
And  gild  with  richer  beams  tht  morning  fkics ; 
But  beauty,  though  as  bright  as  they  it  Ihines, 
When  its  fhort  glory  to  the  Weft  declines, 
O,  there's  no  hope  of  the  returning  light ; 
But  ail  is  long  oblivion,  and  eternal  night ! 


T»  THE  UNKNOWN   AUTHOR  OF 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL  *. 

I  THOUGHT,  forgive  my  fin,  the  boafted  fire 
Of  poets'  fouis  did  long  ago  expire  ; 
Of  folly  or  of  madnefs  did  accufe  [Mufe  ; 

The   wretch   that   thought   himfelf  poflclt  with 

*  Dryden  publilhcd  it  without  lus  name. 
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I.augh'd  at  the  god  within,  that  did  infpire 
With  more  than  human  thoughts  the  tuneful  choir ; 
But  lure  'tis  more  than  fancy,  or  the  dream 
Of  rhymers  numbering  by  the  Mufe&'  ftream. 
Some  livelier  fpark  of  heaven,  and  mere  refin'd 
From  earthy  drofs,  fills  the  great  Poet's  mind  : 
Witnefs  thefe  mighty  and  immortal  lines, 
Through  each  of  which  th'  informing  genius  {nines : 
Scarce  a  divinei"  flame  infpir'd  the  King, 
Of  whom  thy  Mufe  does  fo  fublimely  fing  : 
Not  David's  felf  cculd  in  a  nobler  verfe 
His  glorioufly  offending  Son  rehearfe  ; 
Though  in  his  bread  the  Prophet's  fury  mef, 
The  Father's  fondr.efs,  and  the  Poet's  wif. 
Here  all  confent  in  wonder  and  in  praife, 
And  to  the  UNKNOWN  POET  altars  raife  : 
Which  thou  mufl  needs  accept  with  equal  joy 
As  when  JEneas  heard  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Wrapt  up  himfelf  in  darknefs,  and  unfeen 
Extoll'd  with  wonder  by  the  Tyrian  queen. 
Sure  thou  already  art  fecure  r,f  fame, 
Nor  want'ft  new  glories  to  exalt  thy  name  : 
What  father  elfe  would  have  refus'd  to  own 
So  great  a  Son  as  godlike  Abfalom  ? 

' 


BPITHALAMIUM 

UPON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  SEDLCE. 

ct  Tile  ego  qni  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avzena, 
'<  Arma  virumque  cano." 

I,  he,  who  fung  cf  humble  Gates  before, 
Now  Cng  a  Captain,  and  a  Man  of  WAR. 

GODDESS  of  Rhyme,  that  didft  infpire 

The  Captain  with  poetic  fire, 

Adding  frefh  laurels  to  that  brow  •> 

Where  thofe  of  victory  did  grow,  C 

And  flatelier  ornaments  »ay  flourifh  now  I    *j-  j 

If  thou  art  well  recovered  fmce 

"   The  Excommunicated  Prince  * ;" 

For  that  important  tragec'y 

Would  have  kill'd  ai  y  Mufc  but  thqe; ".. 

Hither  with  fpecd,  Oi«  .  hither  move; 

Pull  bufkirs  off,  and,  fince  to  love 

The  ground  is  holy  that  you  tread  in. 

Dance  bare-foot  at  the  Captain's  wedding. 

Gee  where  he  comes,  and  by  his  fide 
His  charming  fair  angelic  bride  : 
Such,  or  lefs  lovely,  was  the  dame 
So  much  renown'd,  Fulvia  by  name, 
With  whom  of  old  Tully  did  join 
Then  when  his  art  did  undermine 
TI-i  horrid  Popifh  plot  of  Catiline. 
Oh  faireft  nymph  cf  all  Great  Britain  ! 
(Though  thee  my  eyeS  I  never  fet  on) 


*  A  Tragedy,  by  Captain  Bedloe, 


Blufli  not  on  thy  gmt  lord  to  finite, 

The  fecond  faviour  of  our  ifle  ; 

What  nobler  Captain  could  have  led 

Thee  to  thy  long'd-for  marriage  bed  : 

For  know  that  thy  all-daring  Will  is 

As  flout  a  hero  as  Achilles ; 

And  as  great  things  for  thee  has  done, 

As  Palmerin  or  th  Knight  of  th'  Sun, 

And  is  himfelf  a  whole  romance  alone. 

Let  confcious  Flanders  fpeak,  and  be 

The  witnefs  of  his  chivalry. 

Yet  that's  not  all,  his  very  word 

Has  flain  as  many  as  his  fword  : 

Though  common  bullies  with  their  oaths 

Hurt  little  till  they  come  to  blows, 

Yet  all  his  mouth-granadoos  kill, 

And  fave  the  pains  of  drawing  fteeJ. 

This  hero  thy  refiftlefs  charms 

Have  won  to  fly  into  thy  arms; 

For  think  not  any  mean  defign, 

Or  the  inglorious  itch  of  coin, 

CouM  ever  have  his  brcafl  control'd, 

Or  make  him  be  a  flave  to  gold  ; 

His  love's  as  fretly  given  to  thee 

As  to  the  king  his  loyalty. 

Then,  oh,  receive  thy  mighty  prize 

With  open  arms  and  wifhing  eyes, 

Kifs  that  dear  face,  wlitre  may  he  fcen 

His  worth  and  parts  that  fkulk  within; 

That  face,  that  juftly  ftyi'd  may  be 

As  true  a  difcoverer  as  he. 

Think  not  he  ever  falfe  will  prove, 

His  well  known  truth  fecures  his  love; 

Do  you  a  while  divert  his  cares 

From  his  important  grand  affairs : 

Let  him  have  refpite  now  a  while, 

From  kindling  the  mad  rabble's  zeal : 

Zeal,  that  is  hot  as  fire,  yet  dark  and  blind, 

Shows    plainly    where   its    birth-place    we   may 

find, 

In  hell,  where  though  dire  flames  for  ever  glow, 
Yet  'tis  the  place  of  utter  darkncfstoo. 

But  to  hi«  bed  be  fure  be  true 
.     ,  ...  . ,       ,'•..;• 

At  he  to  all  the  world  and  you, 

TT  11  1  ••!          I/-        « 

He  all  your  plots  will  elfe  betray 

All  ye  She-Machiavels  can  lay. 

He  all  defigns,  you  know,  has  f,  und, 

Though  hatch'd  in  hell  or  under  ground ; 

Oft  to  the  world  fuch  fecrets  (hew 

As  fcarce  the  plotters  themfelves  kneyT; 

Yet,  if  by  chance  you  hap  to  fin,  [in, 

And  Love,  while  Horxnjr's  napping,  ihculd  creep 

Yet  be  dilcrect,  and  do  not  boafk 

O*  th'  trejfon  by  the  common  poft. 

So  fhalt  theu  ftill  make  him  love  on; 

All  virtue's  in  difcretion. 

So  thoti  with  him  (halt  fhinc,  and  be 

As  great  a  patriot  as  he  ; 

And  when,  as  now  in  Chriflmas,  all 

For  a  new  pack  of  cards  do  call, 

Another  Pr  pifh  pack  comes  out 

To  pleafe  the  cits,  »nd  charm  the  rout  : 

Though,  mighty  queeo,  fhalt  a  whole  fuit 

mand, 
A  crown  upon  thy  head,  and  fceptre  in  thy  hand  ! 


P     O     E     M    S. 


ON   THE   MARRIAGE  OF 

GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK, 

AND   THE 

LADY   ANNE. 

TWAS  Love  conducted  through  the  Briti 
On  a  more  high  defign  the  royal  Dane, 
Than  when  of  old  with  an  invading  hnnd 
His  fierce  forefathers  came  to  fpoil  rhe  land  : 
And  Love  has  gain'd  him  by  a  nobler  way, 
A  hraver  conqueft  and  a  richer  prey. 

For  battles  wr.n,  and  countries  fav'd  renown'd, 
Shaded  with  laurels,  and  with  honours  crowu'd, 
From  fields  with  (laughter  ftrew'd,  the  hero  came, 
His  arms  neglected,  to  purfue  his  flame. 
Like  Mars  returning  from  the  noble  chacfi 
Of  flying  nations  through  the  plains  of  Thrare, 
When,  deck'd   with  trophies   and  adorn'd  with 

fpoils, 

Ne  meets  the  goddefs  that  rewards  his  foils  ! 
But,  oh  !  what  tranfports  did  his  heart  invade 
"When  firfl  he  faw  the  lovely,  royal  maid  ! 
Fame,  that  jb  high  did  her  perfections  raife, 
S-'em'd  now  detraction,  and  no  longer  praife  ! 
All  that  could  nobleft  minds  to  love  engage, 
Or  into  foftnefs  melt  the  foldier's  rage, 
All  that  could  fpread  abroad  refiftlefs  fire, 
And  eager  wifhes  raife,  and  fierce  defire, 
All  that  was  charming,  all  that  was  above 
Ev'n  poets  fancies,  though  refin'd  by  love, 
All  native  beauty  dreft  by  every  grace 
Of  fweeteft.  youth  fat  fhining  in  her  face  ! 
Where,  where  is  now  the  generous  fury  gone, 
That  through  thick  troops  urg'd  the  wing'd  war-. 

rior  on  ? 

Where  now  the  fpirit  that  aw'd  the  lifted  field ; 
Created  to  command,  untaught  to  yield  ? 
It  yields,  it  yields,  to  Anna's  gentle  fway, 
And  thinks  it  above  triumphs  to  obey. 
See  at  thy  feet,  illnftriou?  princefs,  thrown 
All  the  rich  fpoils  the  mighty  hero  won  ! 
.His  fame,  his  laurels,  are  thy  beauties  due, 
And  all  his  conquefts  are  outdone  by  you  : 
Ah  !  lovely  nymph,  accept  the  noble  prize, 
A  tribute  fit  for  thofe  victorious  eyes ! 
Ah  !  generous  maid,  pals  not  relentlcfs  by, 
Nor  let  war's  chief  by  cruel  beauty  die  1 
Though  unexperienc'd  youth  fond  fcruples  mqvc, 
And  blufhes  rife  but  at  the  name  of  love ; 
Though  over  all  thy  thoughts  and  every  fenfc 
The  guard  is  plac'd  of  virgin  innocence  ; 
Yet  from  thy  father's  generous  blood  we  know 
Refpect  for  valour  in  thy  breaft  does  glow  j 
'Tis  but  agreeing  to  thy  royal  birth, 
To  fraile  on  virtue  and  heroic  worth. 
Love,  in  fuch  noble  feeds  of  honour  fown, 
The  chafteft  virgin  need  not  blufh  to  own. 
Whom  would  thy  royal  father  fooncr  find, 
.In  thy  lov'd  arms  to  his  high  lineage  join'd, 
Than  him,  whom  fuch  exalted  virtues  crown, 
That  he  might  think  them  copy'd  from  his  own  ? 


Who  to  the  field  equal  defires  did  bring, 
Love  to  his  brother,  fervice  to  his  king. 
Who  Denmark's  crown,  and  the  anointed  head,") 
Rcfcued  nt  once,  and  back  in  triumph  led, 
Forcing  his  pairu;;cfJ:r  u^htheflaughtcr'dSwede.j 
Such  virtue  him  to  thy  great  fire  co.nmends, 
The  bcft  of  prince,  fuhjects,  brothers,  friend* '. 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  court's  delight, 
Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight  '• 
What  can  fuch  charms  refift  ?     The  royal  maid. 
Loth  to  deny,  is  yet  to  grant  afraid; 
But  love,  {till  growing  as  her  fears  decay, 
Confents  at  lafi,  and  gives  her  heart  away. 

Now  with  lout!  triumph.sare  the  nuptials  crown'd, 
And  with  glad  ihouts  the  ftrcets  and  palace  found! 
llluftrious  pair;  fte  what  a  general  joy 
Docs  the  whole  land's  united  voice  employ  ! 
From  you  they  omens  take  ef  happier  years, 
Recall  loft  hopes,  and  banifh  all  their  fears  : 
Let  boding  planets  threaten  from  above, 
And  fullen  baturn  ]<>in  with  angry  Jove  : 
Your  more  aufpicious  flame*,  that  here  umte, 
Vanquifh  the  malice  of  their  mingled  light  1 
Heaven  of  it»  bounties  now  fhall  lavifli  grovr, 
And  in  fall  tides  unenvy'd  bleflings  flow  ! 
The  fhaken  throne  more  furely  fix'd  fhall  ftand. 
And  curs'd  rebellion  fly  the  happy  land  ! 
At  your  bleft,  union,  civil  difcords  ceafe, 
Coufufion  turns  to  order,  rage  to  peac«  ! 
So,  when  at  firft  in  Chaos  and  old  Night 
Hot  things  with  cold, and  moift.  with  dry  di 
Love  did  the  warring  feeds  to  union  b»ing, 
And  over  all  things  ilretch'd  his  peaceful  wing. 
The  jarririg  elements  no  longer  ftrove,        [Love  f 
And  a  world  ftarted  forth,  the  beauteous  work  of 


ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  KINO  CHARLES  II. 

AND    THE 

INAUGURATION  OF  KING  JAMES  II. 

IF  the  indulgent  Mufe  (the  only  cure 
For  all  the  ills  afilivSied  minds  endure, 
That  ftveetens  forrow,  and  makes  fi»dnef*pleafe, 
And  heals  the  heart  by  telling  its  difeafe) 
Vouchfafe  her  aid,  we  allb  will  prcfume 
With  humble  verfe  t'  approach  the  facred  tomb ; 
There  flowing  ftreams  of  pious  tears  will  fheJ,  ~\ 
Sweet  incenfe  burn,  frefli  flowers  and  odours/ 
fpread,  T 

Our  laft  fad  offerings  to  the  royal  dead  !  j 

Dead  is  the  king,  who  all  our  lives  did  blefsl 
Our  ftrength  in  war,  and  our  delight  in  peace  I 
Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given  I 
So  much  the  joy  of  earth,  and  care  of  heaven  ? 
Under  the  prefTire  of  unequal  fate, 
Of  fo  erect  a  mind  and  foul  fo  great  J 
So  full  of  meeknefs  and  fo  void  of  pride, 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  higheft  tide  ! 
His  kindly  beams  on  the  ungrateful  foil 
Of  this  rebellious,  ftubborn,  mitrnvjring  i&t 
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Hatch'd  plenty ;  cafe  and  riches  did  beftow, 
And  made  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flow ! 
Lefs  bleft  was  Rome  when  mild  Auguftus  fway'd, 
And  the  glad  world  for  love,  not  fear,  obey'd. 
Mercy,  like  heaven'*,  his  chief  prerogative  ! 
His  joy  to  fave,  and  glory  to  forgive  ! 
Who  lives,  but  felt  his  influence,  and  did  fliare 
His  boundlefs  goodnefs  and  paternal  care  ? 
And,  whilft  with  all  th'  endearing  arts  he  ftrove 
On  every  fubjcct's  heart  to  feal  his  love, 
What  breaft  fo  heard,  what  heart  of  human  make, 
But,  foftening,  did  the  kind  impreflion  take  ? 
Belov'd  and  loving !  with  fuch  virtues  grac'd, 
As  might  on  common  heads  a  crown  have  plac'd  ! 
How  ikill'd  in  all  the  myfteries  of  ftate  ! 
How  fitting  to  fuftain  an  empire's  weight ! 
How  quick  to  know  !  how  ready  to  advife  ! 
How  timely  to  prevent !  how  more  than  fenates 

wife  ! 

His  words  how  charming,  affable,  and  fweet ! 
How  juft  his  cenfure !  and  how  fliarp  his  wit ! 
How  did  his  charming  converfation  pleafe 
The  bleft  attenders  on  his  hours  of  eafe; 
When  gracioufly  he  deign'd  to  condefcend, 
Pleas'd  to  exalt  a  fubject  to  a  friend  ! 
To  the  moft  low  how  cafy  of  accefs ! 
Willing  to  hear,  and  longing  to  redrefs ! 
His  mercy  knew  no  bounds  of  time  or  place, 
His  reigjn  was  one  continued  act  of  grace  ! 
Good  Titus  could,  but  Charles  could  never  fay, 
Of  all  his  royal  life, «  he  loft  a  day." 
Excellent  prince  !  O  once  our  joy  and  care, 
Now  our  eternal  grief  and  deep  defpair  ! 
O  father !  or  if  aught  than  father's  mere, 
How  fhall  thy  children  their  fad  lofs  deplore  ? 
How  grieve  enough,  when  anxious  thoughts  recall 
The  mournful  ftory  of  their  fovereign's  fall  ? 
Oh  1  who  that  fcene  of  forrow  can  difplay ; 
When,  waiting  death,  the  fearlefs  monarch  lay  ! 
Though  great  the  pain  and  anguifh  that  he  bore, 
His  friends'  and  fubjects'  grief  afflict  him  more  ! 
Yet  even  that,  and  coming  fate,  he  bears  ; 
But  finks  and  faints  to  fee  a  brother's  tears ! 
The  mighty  grief,  that  fwell'd  his  royal  breaft, 
Scarce  reach'd  by  thought,  can't  be  by  words  ex- 

preft  I 

Grief  for  himfclf !  for  grief  for  Charles  is  vain, 
Who  nov/  begins  a  new  triumphant  reign, 
Welcom'd  by  all  kind  fpirits  and  faints  above, 
Who  fee  themfelves  in  him,  and  their  own  likenefs 

love ! 

What  godlike  virtues  muft  that  prince  adorn, 
Who  can  fo  pleafe,  while  fuch  a  prince  we  mourn! 
Who  elfe,  '^ut  that  great  He,  who  now  commands 
Th'  united  nation's  voice,  and  hearts,  and  hands, 
Could  fo  the  love  of  a  whole  people  gain, 
After  fo  excellent  a  monarch's  reign  ! 
Mean  Virtues  after  Tyrants  may  lucceed 
And  pleafe;  but  after  Charles  a  James  we  need  ! 
This,  this  he,  by  whofe  high  actions  grac'd 
The  prefent  age  contends  with  all  the  paft  ; 
Him  heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  form, 
Slow  to  advife,  but  eager  to  perform : 
In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  ftorm  in  fight ! 
Danger  his  fport,  and  labour  his  delight. 


I 


To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  fea  and  field, 
Do  equal  harvefts  of  bright  glory  yield ! 
Who  can  forget,  of  royal  blood  how  free, 
He  did  aflert  the  empire  of  the  fea  ? 
The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,but  in  vain, 
The  tcmpeft  of  his  fury  to  fuftain  ; 
Shatter'd  and  torn  before  his  flag  they  fly 
Like  doves,  that  the  exalted  eagle  fpy 
Ready  to  (loop  and  feize  them  from  on  high. 
He,  Neptune-like  (when  from  his  watery  bed 
Serene  and  calm  he  lifts  his  awful  head, 
And  fmiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein), 
In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  aflerted  main ! 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  ftrand, 
Loud  as  the  fea,  and  numerous  as  the  fand ; 
So  joy  the  many  :  but  the  wifer  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  filent  wonder  view  : 
A  joy,  t&o  great  to  be  by  voice  expreft, 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breaft  : 
They  faw  him  deftin'd  for  fome  greater  day, 
And  in  his  looks  the  omens  read  of  his  imperial 

fway ! 

Nor  do  his  civil  virtues  lefs  appear, 
To  perfect  the  illuftrieus  character ;  ^^ 

To  merit  juft,  to  needy  virtue  kind, 
True  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  friend  [ 
What's  well  refolv'd,  as  firmly  he  purfucs  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  choice,  a*  careful  how  to  choofe  I 
Honour  was  borl),  not  planted  in  his  heart ; 
And  virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art. 
Albion  !  forget  thy  forrows,  and  adore 
That  prince,  who  all  the  bleflings  does  reftore, 
That  Charles,  the  faint,  made  thee  enjoy  before ! 
'Tis  done  ;  with  turrets  crown'd,  I  fee  her  rife, 
And  tears  are  wip'd  tor  ever  from  her  eyes  1 


PROLOGUE 


N.  LEE's  LUS2US  JUN1US  BRUTUS. 

LONG  has  the  tribe  of  poets  on  the  ftage 
Groan'd  under  pcrfecuting  critics*  rage, 
But  with  the  found  of  railing  and  of  rhyme, 
Like  bees  united  by  the  tinkling  chime, 
The  little  flinging  infect*  fwarm  the  more, 
-Their  buzzing  greater  than  it  was  before. 
But,  oh  !  ye  leading  voters  of  the  Pit, 
Th?;  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit, 
That  well- affected  members  do  feduce, 
And  with  your  malice  poifon  half  the  houfe  ; 
Know,  your  ill-manag'd  arbitrary  fway 
Shall  be  no  more  endur'd,  but  ends  this  day. 
Rulers  of  abler  conduct  we  will  choofe, 
And  more  indulgent  to  a  trembling  Mufe; 
Women,  for  end«  of  government  more  fit, 
Women  (hall  rule  the  Boxes  and  the  Pit, 
Give  laws  to  Love,  and  influence  to  Wit. 
Find  me  one  man  of  fenfe  in  all  your  roll, 
Whom  fome  one  woman  has  not  made  a  fool, 
Ev'n  bufinefs,  that  intolerable  load 
Under  which  man  does  groan,  and  yet  is  proudj 


Much  better  they  could  manage  would  they  pleafe; 
'Tis  not  their  want  of  wit,  but  love  of  eafe. 
For,  fpite  of  art,  more  wit  in  them  appear*, 
Though  we  boaft  ours,  and  they  diffemble  theirs; 
Wit  once  was  ours,  and  (hot  up  for  a  while, 
Set  (hallow  in  a  hot  and  barren  foil ; 
But  when  tranfplanted  to  a  richer  ground, 
Has  in  their  Eden  its  perfection  found. 
And  *ti«  but  juft  they  mould  our  wit  invade, 
Whilft  we  fet  up  their  painting  patching  trade ; 
As  for  our  courage,  to  our  fhame  'tis  known, 
As  they  can  raife  it,  they  can  pull  it  down. 
At  their  own  weapons  they  our  bullies  awe, 
Faith  !  let  them  make  an  anti-falick  law ; 
Prefcribe  to  all  Mankind,  as  well  as  plays, 
And  wear  the  breeches,  as  they  wear  the  bays. 


TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    ENGLAND. 

A  DETESTATION  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 

FROM    HORACE,   EPOD.   VII. 

OH  !  whither  do  ye  rufh,  and  thus  prepare 

To  rouze  again  the  fleeping  war  ? 
Has  then  fo  lirtle  Englifh  blood  been  fpilt 

On  fea  and  land  with  equal  guilt  ? 
Not  that  again  we  might  oar  arms  advance, 

To  check  the  infolent  pride  of  France  ; 
Not  that  once  more  we  might  in  fetters  bring 

An  humble  captive  Gallic  king  ? 
But,  to  the  wifli  of  the  infulting  Gaul, 

That  we  by  our  own  hands  mould  fall. 
Nor  wolves  nor  lions  bear  fo  fierce  a  miud ; 

They  hurt  not  their  own  favage  kind  : 
Is  it  blind  rage,  or  zeal,  more  blind  and  ftrong, 

Or  guilt,  yet  ftronger,  drives  you  on  ? 
Anfwer  !  but  none  can  anfwer ;  mute  and  pale 

They  ftand  ;  guilt  does  o'er  words  prevail : 
*Tis  fo  !   heaven's  juftice  threatens  us  from  high; 

And  a  king's  death  from  earth  does  cry ; 
E'er  fince  the  martyr's  innocent  blood  was  fhed, 

Upon  our  fathers,  and  on  ours,  and  on  our  chil 
dren  s'  head. 


TO    MR.    CREECH. 

ON    HIS    TRANSLATION    OF    LUCRETIUS. 

WHAT  to  begin  would  have  been  madnefs  thought, 

Exceeds  our  praife  when  to  perfection  brought ; 

Who  could  believe  Lucretius'  lofty  fong 

Could  have  been  reach'd  by  any  modern  tongue  ? 

Of  afl  the  fuitorsto  immortal  fame, 

That  by  tranflations  drove  to  raife  a  name, 

This  was  the  teft,  this  the  Ulyfles*  bow, 

Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  you. 

Cams  hirnfelf  of  the  hard  taflc  complains, 

To  fetter  Grecian  thoughts  in  Roman  chains ; 

Much  harder  thine,  in  an  unlearned  tongue       ^ 

I'o  hold  in  bonds,  fo  eafy  yet  fo  ftrong, 

The  Greek  philofophy  and  Latin  fang.  j 
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If  then  he  boafts  that  round  his  facred  head 
Frefli  garlands  grow,  and  branching  laurels  fpread, 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighry  Nine  before 
E'er  gave,  or  any  of  their  darlings  wore";        [due, 
What  laurels  fhould  be  thine,  what  crowns  thy 
What  garlands,  mighty  Poet,  fliould  be  grac'd  by 
you  •  [does  flow, 

Though  deep,  though  wondrous  deep,  his  fenfc 
Thy  (hining  ftyle  does  all  its  riches  (hew  ; 
So  clear  the  ftream,  that  through  it  we  defcry 
All  the  bright  gems  that  at  the  bottom  lie ; 
Here  you  the  troublers  of  your  peace  remove, 
Ignoble  fear,  and  more  ignoble  love  ; 
Here  we  are  taught  how  firft  our  race  begun, 
And  by  what  fteps  our  fathers  climb'd  to  man ; 
To  man  as  now  he  is — with  knowledge  fill'd, 
In  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  manners  (kill'd 
Equal  before  to  fellow-grazers  of  the  field  ! 
Nacure's  firft  date,  which,  well  tranfpos'd  and 

own'd 

(For  owners  in  all  ages  have  been  found). 
Has  made  a  *  modern  wit  fo  much  rcnown'd, 
When  thee  we  read,  we  find  to  be  no  more 
Than  what  was  fung  a  thoufand  years  before. 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  tafle  wert  fit, 
To  fhame  thy  age  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  wit, 
By  (hewing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ. 
To  teach  fat  heavy  clowns  to  know  their  trade. 
And  not  turn  wits  who  were  for  porters  made  ; 
But  quit  falfe  claims  to  the  poetic  rage. 
For  fquibs  aod  crackers,  and  a  Smithfield  ftage. 
Had  Providence  e'er  mean:  that,  in  defpite 
Of  art  and  nature,  fuch  dull  clods  mould  write, 
Bavius  and  Maevius  had  been  fav'd  by  Fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  tranilate, 
As  it  fo  many  ages  has  for  thee 
Preferv'd  the  mighty  work  that^now  we  fee. 


VIRGIL'S  FIFTH  ECLOGUE. 


I 


The  Argument. 

Mopfus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  fhepherds, 
at  a  fong,  begin  one  by  confent  to  the  memory  of 
Daphnis,  who  is  fuppofed  by  the  bed  critics  to  re- 
prefent  Julius  Caefar.  Mopfus  laments  his  death; 
Menalcas  proclaims  his  divinity.  The  whole 
Eclogue  confiding  of  an  Elegy,  and  an  Apo- 
theofis. 


MENALCAS. 

MOPSUS,  fince  chance  does  us  together  bring1, 
And  you  fo  well  can  pipe,  and  I  can  fing, 
Why  fit  we  not  beneath  this  fecret  (hade, 
By  elms  and  hazels  mingling  branches  made  ? 

MOPSUS. 

Your  age  commands  relped:  ;  and  I  obey. 
Whether  you  in  this  lonely  copfe  will  day, 
Where  wcftern  winds  the  bending  branches  (hake, 
And  in  their  play  the  (hades  uncertain  make  : 
Or  whether  to  that  filent  cave  you  go, 
The  better  choice  !  fee  how  the  wild  vines  grow 

«  Hobbe* 
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Luxuriant  round,  and  fee  how  wide  they  fpread, 
And  in  the  cave  their  purple  cl ufters  fhed  ! 

MENALCAS. 

Amyntas  only  dares  contend  with  you. 

MOPSUS. 
Why  not  as  well  contend  with  Phoebus  too  ? 

MENALCAS. 

Begin,  begin  ;  whether  the  mournful  flame 

Of  dying  Phyllis,  whether  Aleon's  fame, 

IP     Or  Cn/drus'  brawls,  thy  willing  Mufe  provoke; 

Begin ;  young  Tjtyrus  will  tend  the  flock. 

MOPSUS. 

Yes,  I'll  begin,  and  the  fad  fong  repeat, 
That  on  the  beeches  bark  I  lately  writ, 
And  fet  to  fweeteft  notes;  yes,  I'll  begin, 
And  after  that,  bid  you,  Amyntas,  fing. 

MENALCAS. 

As  much  as  the  moft  humble  fhrub  that  grows, 
Yields  to  the  beauteous  blufhes  of  the  rofe, 
Or  bending  ofiers  to  the  oliye  tree  ; 
So  much,  I  judge,  Amyntas  yields  to  thee. 

MOPSUS. 

Shepherd,  to  this  difcourfe  here  put  an  end, 
This  is  the  cave;  fit,  and  fny  verfe  attend. 

MOPSl>S. 

"When  the  fad  fate  of  Daphnis  reach'd  their  ears, 
The  pitying  nymphs  diffolv'd  in  pious  tears. 
'•fal^  "Witnefs,  ye_  hazels,  for  ye_heard  their  cries ; 
*•'      J  Wilnefs,  ye  floods,    fwoln   with    their  weeping 

eyes. 

The  mournful  mother  (o'n  his  body  caft) 
The  fad  remains  of  her  cold  fen  embrac'd, 
And  of  th'  unequal  tyranny  they  us'd, 
The  cruel  gods  and  cruel  ftars  accns'd. 
Then  did  no  fwain  mind  how  his  flock  did  thrive, 
Nor  thirfty  herds  to  the  cold  river  drive ; 
The   generous  horfe  turn'd   from  frefh  ftreams 

his  head, 

And  on  the  fweeteft  grafs  refus'd  to  feed. 
Dapht.is,  thy  death  ev'n  fierceft  lions  mourn'd, 
And  hills  and  woods  their  cries  and  groans  re- 

tvrn'd. 

Daphnis  Armenian  tigers'  fiercenefs  broke, 
And  brought  them  willing  to  the  facred  yoke  : 
Daphnis  to  Bacchus1  worfhip  did  ordain 
The  revels  of  his  confeciated  train  ; 
The  reeling  priefls  with  vines  and  ivy  crown'd, 
And  their  long    fpears  with   clufler'd   branches 

bound. 

As  vines  the  elm,  as  grapes  the  vine  adorn, 
As  bulls  the  herd,  as  fields  the  ripen'd  corn  ; 
Such  grace,  fuch  ornament,  wert  thou  to  all 
That  glory 'd  to  be  thine :  fince  thy  fad  fall 
No  more  Apollo  hi*  glad  prefence  yields, 
And  Pales'  felf  forfakes  her  hated  fields. 
Oft  where  the  fmeft  barley  we  did  fow, 
Barren  wild  oats  and  hurtful  darnel  grow ; 
And  where  foft  violets  did  the  vaics  adorn, 
The  thiftle  rifes,  and  the  prickly  thorn. 
Come,   fhepherds,   ftrow  with    flowers  the  hal 
lo  w'd  ground, 

The   facred   fountains   with  thick    boughs    fur- 
round  ; 

Daphnis  thcfe  rites  requires :  to  Daphr.is  praife, 
Shepherd-5}  a  tcrnb  with  this  irfcriptiec  rafe — 


<c  Here  fam'd  from  earth  to  heaven  I  Daphnis  lie  ; 

"  Fair  was  the  flock  I  fed,   but  much  more  fair 

"  was  i." 

MENALCAS. 

Such,  divine  Poet,  to  my  ravifU'd  ears 
Are  the  fweet  numbers  of  thy  mournful  verfe, 
As  to  tir'd  fwains  foft  {lumbers  on  the  grafs ; 
As  frefheft  fprings  that  through  green  meadows 

pafs,  ,s 

To  one  that^arch'd  wifh  third  and  fummer's  heat. 
In  thee  thy  mafter  does  his  equal  meet  : 
Whether  your  voice  you  try,  or  tune  your  reed, 
Bleft  fwain,  'tis  you  alone  can  him  fucceed  ! 
Yet,  as  I  can,  I  in  return  will  finp : 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  ftars  will  bring, 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  ftars,  with  you, 
Will  raife  ;  for  Daphnis  lov'd  Menalcas  too. 

MOPSUS. 

Is  there  a  thing  that  I  could  more  defire  ? 
For  neither  can  there  be  a  fubjcct  higher, 
Nor,  if  the  praife  of  Stimichmi  be  true, 
Can  it  be  better  fung  than  'tis  by  you. 

MENALCAS. 

Daphnis  now,  wondering  at  the  glorious  fhew,  " 
Through  heaven's  bright  pavement  does  trium_  / 
phaut  go,  [below  ( 

And  fees  the  moving  clouds,  and  the  fix'd  ftars 
Therefore   new  joys  make  glad  the  woods,  the 

plains, 

Pan  and  the  Dryads,  and  the  cheerful  fwains  : 
The  wolf  no  ambufh  for  the  flock  does  lay,       ~\ 
No  cheating  nets  the  harmlefs  deer  betray,          ( 
Daphnis  a  general  peace  commands,  and  Nature  fT 
does  obey.  ) 

Hark  !,  the  glad  mountains  raife  to  heaven  their 

voice ! 

Hark  !  the  hard  rock*  in  myftic  tunes  rejoice  ! 
Hark !   through  the  thickets  wondrous  fongs  re- 
found, 

A  God  !  A  God  !  Menalcas,  he  is  crown'd  I 
O  be  propitious !  O  be  good  to  thine  ' 
See  !  here  four  hollow 'd  altars  we  defign, 
To  Daphnis  two,  to  Phabus  two  we  raiie, 
To  pay  the,  yearly  tribute  of  our  praife. : 
Sacred  to  thee,  they  each  returning  year  J> 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  fhall  bear  : 
Feafts  I'll  ordain,  and  to  thy  deathle/s  praife 
Thy  votaries'  exalted  thoughts  to  raife, 
Rich  Chian  wines  fhail  in  full  goblets  flow, 
And  give  a  tafte  of  Netf ar  here  below. 
Damaiias  fhall  with  Liclian  JEgon  j  >in, 
To  .celebrate  with  fongs  the  rites  divine. 
Alphifilxeus  with  a  reeling  gait 
Shall  the  wild  Satyrs'  dancing  imitate. 
When  to  the  nymphs  we  VOAS  and  offerings  pay, 
When  we  with  folemn  rites  our  fields  furvey, 
Thefe  honours  ever  fhall  be  thine  :  the  boar 
Shall  in  the  fields  and  hills  delight  no  more ; 
No  more  in  ftreams  the  fifh,  in  flowers  the  bee,     . 
Ere,  Daphnis,  we  foiget  our  fongs  to  thee  : 
Offerings  to  thee  the  fhepherds  every  year 
Shall,  as  to  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  bear  : 
To  thee,  as  to  thofe  Gods,  fhall  vows  be  made, 
And  vengeance  wait,  en  thofe  by  whom  they  ai; 
uot  paid. 


POEMS. 


MOPSUS, 

What   prefcnt    worth   thy   vsrfe   can    Mopfus") 
find  ?  ( 

Not  the  foft  whifpers  of  the  fouthern  wind  f 
So  much  delight  my  ear,  or  charm  my  mind ;  3 
Not  founding  (hores  beat  hy  the  murmuring  tide, 
Nor  fivers  that  through  ftony  valli^es  glide. 

MENALCAS. 

Firft  you  this  pipe  (hall  take  ;  and  'tis  the  fame 
That  play'd  poor  Corydon's  *  unhappy  flame  ; 
The  fame  that  taught  me  Melibceus'  -f-  ftuep. 

MOPSUS. 

You  then  fhall  for  my  fake  this  flieephook  keep, 
Adorn'd  with  brafs,  which  I  have  oft  deny'd 
To  young  Antigenes  in  his  beauty's  pride  : 
fAnd  who  could  think  he  then  in  vain  could  fue  ? 
Yet  him  I~yould  deny,  and  freely  give  it  you. 


TO  MR.  WALLER, 

Upon  tie  Cofy  of  Verfa  made  by  bimfelf  en  the  loft 
Copy  in  Us  Book  §. 

WHEN  fhame,  for  all  my  foolifh  youth  had  writ,"! 
.  Advis'd  'twas  time  the  rhyming  trade  to  quit,   C 
Time  to  grow  wife,  and  be  no  more  a  wh —    j 
The  noble  fire,  that  animates  thy  age, 
Once  more  inflam'd  me  with  pottic  rage. 
Kings,  heroes,  nymphs,  the  brave,  the  fair,  the 

young, 

Have  been  the  theme  of  thy  immortal  fong  : 
A  nobler  argument  at  laft  thy  Mufe, 
Two  things  divine,  Thee  and  Herfelf,  does  choofe. 
Age,  whole  dull  weight  makes  vulgar  fpirits  bend, 
Gives  wings  to  thine,  and  bids  it  upward  tend  : 
No  more  confin'd,  above  the  ftarry  ikies, 
Out  from  the  body's  broken  cage  it  flies. 
But,  oh  !  vouchfafe,  not  wholly  to  retire, 
To  join  with  and  complete  th*  etherial  choir ! 
Still  here  remain;  ftill  on  the  threfliold  ftand  ; 
Still  at  this  diftance  view  the  promis'd  land ; 
Though  thou  may'ft  feem,  fo  heavenly  is  thy  fenfe, 
Not  going  thither,  but  new  come  from  thence. 


A      SONG. 

AFTER  the  fierceft  pangs  of  hot  defire, 
Between  Panthea's  rifmg  breaib 
His  bending  breaft  Philander  refls ; 
Though  vanquifh'd,  yet  unknowing  to  retire  ; 
Clofe  hugs  the  charmer,  and  afham'd  to  yield, 
Though  he  has  loft  the  day,  yet  keeps  the  field. 

11. 

When,  with  a  figh,  the  fair  Panthea  faid, 
What  pity  'tis,  ye  gods,  that  all 
The  nobleft  warriors  fooneft  fall  ! 
Then  with  a  kifs  ihe  gently  rear'd  his  head, 
A1  m'd  him  again  to  fight,  for  acbly  fhe 
More  lov'd  die  combat  thas  the  victory. 


But,  more  enrag'd  for  being  beat  before, 
With  all  his  ftrength  he  does  prepare 
More  fiercely  to  renew  the  war  ; 

Nor  ceas'd  he  till  the  noble  prize  he  bore  r 

liv'n  her  fuch  wondrous  courage  did  furprife  ; 

She  hugs  the  dart  that  wounded  her,  and  dies. 


A    SONG, 
i. 

THROUGH  mournful  fhades,  and  folitary  groves, 
Fann'd  with  the  fighs  of  unfuccefsful  loves, 

Wild  with  defpair,  young  Thyrfis  ftrays, 
Thinks  over  all  Amyra's  heavenly  charms, 
Thinks  he  now  fees  her  in  another's  arms  ; 

Then  at  fame  willow's  root  himfelf  he  lays, 
The  lovelieft,  moft  unhappy  fwain ; 
And  thus  to  the  wild  woods  he  does  complain  : 

n. 

How  art  thou  chang'd,  O  Thyrfis,  fince  the  time 
When  thou  could'ft  love  and  hope  without  a  crime 

When  Nature's  pride  and  Earth's  delight, 
As  through  her  fhady  evening  grove  (he  paft, 
And  a  new  day  did  all  around  har  caft, 

Could  fee,  nor  be  offended  at  the  fight, 
The  melting,  fighing,  wifhing  fwain, 
That  now  muft  never  hope  to  wifh  again  ! 

in. 

Riches  and  titles  !  why  fhould  they  prevail, 
Where  duty,  love,  and  adoration,  fail? 

Lovely  Amyra,  (houldft  thou  prize 
The  empty  noife  that  a  fine  title  makes; 
Or  the  vile  trafli  that  with  the  vulgar  takes, 

Before  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  thee,  and  dies  ? 
Unkind  !  but  pity  the  poor  fwain 
Your  rigour  kills,  nor  triumph  o'er  the  flain. 


A    SONG. 


SEE  what  a  conqueft  love  has  made  ! 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  amorous  {hade 
The  charming  fair  Corinna  lies 

All  melting  in  defire, 
Quenching  in  tears  thofe  flowing  eyes 

That  fet  the  world  on  fire  ! 


vire.  Eel.  ii. 

S;,:  \Vaila '.-. 
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What  cannot  tears  and  beauty  do? 

The  youth  by  chance  flood  by,  and  knew 

For  whom  thofe  cryftal  ftreams  did  flow ; 

And  though  he  ne'er  before 
To  her  eyes  brighteft  rays  did  bow, 

Weeps  tco,  and  does  adore. 

in. 

So  when  the  heavens  ferene  and  clear, 
Gilded  with  gaudy  light  appear, 
Each  craggy  rock,  and  every  ftonc, 

1  heir  native  rigour  keep  ; 
But  when  in  rain  the  cloud*  fall  down, 

The  hardcft  marble  weep. 
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TO  MR.  HENRY  DICKINSON, 

ON   IIIS  TRANSLATION  OF 
Simon  t  Critical  Hi/lory  of  the  Old  TeJIament. 

WHAT  fenfelefs  loads  have  over-charg'd  the  prefs. 

Of  French  impertinence,  in  Englilh  drefs  1 

How  many  dull  tranflacors  every  day 

Bring  new  fupplies  of  novel,  farce,  or  play  ! 

JLike  damn'd  French  pensioners,  with  foreign  aid 

Their  native  land  with  nonftnfe  to  invade, 

Till  we're  o'er-run  more  with  the  wit  of  France, 

Her  naufeous  wit,  than  with  her  Proteftants. 

But,  Sir,  this  noble  piece  oblige th  more 

Than  all  their  trafh  hath  plagu'd  the  town  before  : 

With  various  learning,   knowledge,    ftrength  of 

thought, 

Order  and  art,  and  folid  judgment  fraught ; 
No  lefs  a  piece  than  this  could  make  amends 
For  all  the  trumpery  France  amongft  us  fends. 
Nor  let  ill-grounded  fuperftitious  fear 
Fright  any  but  the  fools  from  reading  here. 
The  facred  oracles  may  well  endure 
Th'  exa&eft  fearch,  of  their  own  truth  fecure ; 
Though  at  this  piece  fome  noify  zealots  bawl, 
And  to  their  aid  a  numerous  faction  call 
With  frretch'd-out  arms,  as  if  the  ark  could  fall ; 
Yet  wifer  heads  will  think  fo  firm  it  ftands, 
That,  were  it  (hook,  'twould  need  no  mortal  hands. 


TO  MR.  DRYDEN, 

ON   HIS 

7ROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA,  1679. 

AND  will  our  Mafter  Poet  then  admit 

A  young  beginner  in  the  trade  of  wit, 

To  bring  a  plain  and  ruftic  Mufe,  to  wait 

On  hi?  in  all  her  glorious  pomp  and  ftate  ? 

Can  an  unknown,  unheard-of,  private  name, 

Add  any  luftre  to  fo  bright  a  fame  I  . 

No  !  fooner  planets  to  the  fun  may  give 

That  light  which  they  themfelves  from  him  derive. 

Nor  could  my  fickly  fancy  entertain 

A  thought  fo  foolifh,  or  a  pride  fo  vain.  [go, 

But,  as  when  kings  through  crowds  in  triumphs 

The  meaneft  wretch  that  gazes  at  the  fhow, 

Theugh  to  that  pomp  his  voice  can  add  no  more, 

Than  when  we  drops  into  the  ocean  pour, 

Has  leave  his  tongue  in  praifes  to  employ 

(Th'  accepted  language  of  officious  joy) : 

So  I  in  loud  applaufcs  may  reveal 

To  you,  great  King  of  Vcrfe,  my  loyal  zeal, 

May  tell  with  what  majeftic  grace  and  mien 

Your  Mufe  dHplays  herfelf  in  every  fcenej 

In  what  rich  robes,  (he  has  fair  Creffid  dreft, 

And  with  what  gentle  fires  inflam'd  her  bread. 

How  when  thofe  fading  eyes  her  aid  Implor'd, 

She  all  their  fparkling  luftre  has  reftor'd, 

Added  more  charms,  frefh  beauties  on  them  flicd, 

And  to  new  youth  recall'd  the  lovely  maid. 


How  nobly  ftie  the  royal  brothers  draws; 

How  great  their  quarrel,  and   how  great  their 

caufe 

How  juftly  rais'd  !  and  by  what  juft  degrees, 
In  a  fweet  calm  does  the  rough  tempeft  ceafe  ! 
Envy  n<  t  now  "  the  God-like  Roman's  rage;" 
He<ftor  and  Troilus,  darlings  of  our  age, 
Shall  hand  in  hand  with  Brutus  tread  the  ftap-e. 

Shakefpeare,  'tis  true,  this  tale  of  Troy  firft 

told, 

But,  as  with  Ennius  Virgil  did  of  old, 
You  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold, 
A  dark  and  undigefted  heap  it  lay, 
Like  Chaos  ere  the  dawn  of  infant  day, 
But  you  did  firft  the  cheerful  light  difplay. 
Confus'd  it  was  as  Epicurus'  world 
Of  Atoms,  by  blind  Chance  together  hurl'd. 
But  you  have  made  fuch  order  through  it  fhine 
As  loudly  fpeaks  the  workmanfhip  divine. 

Boaft  then,  O  Troy!  and  triumph  in  thy  flame 
That  make  thee  fung  by  three  fuch  mighty  n 
Had  Ilium  flood,  Homer  had  ne'er  been  read, 
Nor  the  fweet  Mantuan  fwan  his  wings  difplay'd, 
Nor  thou,  the  third,  but  equal  in  renown, 
Thy  matchlefs  ikill  in  this  great  fubjeft  ihowf), 
Not  Priam's  felf,  nor  all  the  Trojan  ftate, 
Was  worth  the  faving  at  fo  dear  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourifti,  by  you  mighty  three, 
In  verfe  more  lafting  than  their  walls  could  be  : 
Which  never,  never  (hall  like  them  decay, 
Being  built  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  they ; 
Never  till,  our  great  Charles  being  fung  by  you, 
Old  Troy  Ihall  grow  lefs  famous  than  the  New. 
• 

PARIS  TO  HELEN. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  OVID*S  EPISTLES. 

/&    ' 
>     The  Argument. 

Paris,  having  failed  to  Sparta  for  the  obtaining  of 
Helen,  whom  Venus  had  promifed  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  adjudging  the  Prize  of  Beauty  t» 
her,  was  nobly  there  entertained  by  Menelaus, 
Helen's  h>  fband  ;  but  he,  being  called  away  to 
Crete,  to  take  pofieffion  of  what  was  left  him 
by  his  grand-father  Atreus,  commends  his  gueft 
to  the  care  of  his  wife.  In  his  abfence  Paris 
courts  her,  and  writes  to  her  the  following 
cpiftle. 

ALL  health,  fair  nymph,  thy  Paris  ffchds  to  thee, 
Though  you,  and  only  you,  can  give  it  me* 
Shall'l  then  fpeak  ?  or  is  it  needlefs  grown 
To  tell  a  paffioa  that  itfelf  has  fhown  ? 
D'i  es  not  my  love  itfelf  too  open  lay, 
And  all  I  think  in  all  I  do  betray  ? 
[f  not,  oh  !  may  it  ftill  in  fecret  lie, 
Till  rime  with  our  kind  wifhes  {hall  comply; 
Till  all  our  joys  may  to  us  come  fincere, 
Nor  lofe  their  price  by  the  allay  of  fear ! 
n  vain  I  ftrive;  who  can  that  fire  conceal, 
Which  does  itfelf  by  its  own  light  reveal  ? 
But,  if  you  needs  would  hear  my  trembling  tongue 
cpeak  what  my  adions  have  declar'd  fo  long, 
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I  love  ;  you've  there  the  word  that  does  impart 
The  trueft  meffage  from  my  bleeding  heart : 
Forgive  me,  Madam,  that  I  thus  chiefs 
To  you,  my  fair  phyfician,  my  difeafe, 
And  with  fiich  looks  this  fuppliant  paper  grace 
As  heft  become  the  beauties  of  that  face. 
M:iy  that  fmoeth  brow  no  an-jjry  wrinkle  wear, 
But  be  your  look<  as  kind  as  they  are  fair, 
Some  pleafure  'tis  to  think  thefe  lines  (hall  find 
An  entertainment  at  your  hand<  fo  kind. 
For  this  creates  a  hope,  that  I  too  may, 
Rcceiv'd  by  you,  as  happy  be  as  they. 
Ah  '  may  that  hope  he  true  1  nor  I  complain 
That  Venus  promis'd  you  to  me  in  vain  : 
For  know,  left  you  through  ignorance  offend 
The  gods,  'tis  heaven  that  me  does  hither  1'tnd. 
None  of  the  meaneft  of  the  powers  divine, 
That  firft  infpir'd,  ftill  favours  my  defign. 
Great  is  the  prize  I  feek,  I  muft  confels, 
But  neither  is  my  due  or  merit  lefs : 
Venus  has  promis'd  flie  would  you  affign, 
Fair  as  herfelf,  to  be  for  ever  mine. 
Guided  by  her,  my  Troy  I  left  for  thee, 
Nor  fear'd  the  dangers  of  the  faithlefs  fea. 
She,  with  a  kind  and  an  aufpicious  gale, 
Drove  the  good  {hip,  and  ftretch'd  out  every  fail : 
For  fhe,  who  fp rung  out  of  the  teeming  deep, 
Still  o'er  the  main  does  her  wide  empire  keep. 
Still  may  fhe  keep  it  !  and  us  (he  with  eal'e 
Allays  the  wrath  of  the  moft  angry  feas, 
So  may  fhe  give  my  ftormy  mind  fome  reft, 
And  calm  the  raging  tempeft  of  my  breaft, 
And  bring  home  all  my  fighs  and  all  my  vows 
their  wifh'd  harbour  and  defir'd  repofe  ! 

Hither  my  flames  I  brought,  not  found  them 

here; 

I  my  whole  courfe  by  their  kind  light  didfteer: 
For  I  by  no  miftake  or  ftorm  was  toft 
j  Againft  my  will  upon  this  happy  coaft. 
]  Nor  as  a  merchant  did  I  plow  the  main 
iTo  venture  life,  like  fordid  fools,  for  gain. 
j  No  ;  may  the  gods  preferve  my  prefent  (lore, 
And  only  give  me  you  to  make  it  more! 
Nor  to  admire  the  place  came  I  fo  far ; 
1 1  have  towns  richer  than  your  citie«  are. 
*Tis  ytu  I  feek,  to  me  from  Venus  due ; 
You  were  my  wifh,  before  your  charms  I  knew. 
[Bright  images  of  yon  my  mind  did  draw, 

)ng  ere  my  eyes  the  lovely  object  faw. 
|Nor  wonder  that,  with  the  fwift  winged  dart, 
Lt  fuch  a  diftar>ce  you  could  wound  my  heart : 
Fate  ordain'd;  and  left  you  fight  with  Fate, 
[ear  and  believe  the  truth  I  fhall  relate. 

Now  in  my  mother's  womb  fhut  up  I  lay> 
|Her  fatal  burthen  longing  for  the  dayj 
HWhen  fhe  in  a  myfterions  dream  was  told, 
[Her  teeming  womb  a  burning  torch  did  hold  ; 
[Frighted  flie  rifes,  and  her  vifion  fhe 
[To  Priam  tells,  and  to  his  prophets  he; 
They  fing  that  I  all  Troy  fhould  fet  on  fire : 
sBut  fure  Fate  meant  the  flames  of  my  defire. 
[For  fear  of  this,  among  the  fwains  expos'd, 
[My  native  greatnefs  every  thing  difclos'd. 

eauty,  and  ftrength,  and  courage,  join'd  in  one, 
Hhroueh  all  difguife,  ipoke  me  a  monarch's  fo:!. 

1 


A  place  there  Is  in  Ida's  thickeft  grovp, 

With  oaks  and  fir-trees  (haded  all  above, 

The  grafs  here  grows  untouch'd'by  bleeting  flocks 

Or  mountain  goat,  or  the  laborious  ox. 

From  hence  Troy's  towers,  magnificence,  and  pride, 

Leaning  againft  an  aged  oak,  I  fpy'd. 

When  ftraight  methought  I  heard  the  trembling 

ground 

With  the  ftrange  noife  of  trampling  feet  refound. 
In  the  fame  inftant  Jove's  great  meffenger, 
On  all  his  wings  home  through  the  yielding  air, 
Lighting  before  my  wondering  eyes  did  ftand, 
His  golden  rod  fhone  in  his  facred  hand  : 
With  him  three  charming  goddeffes  there  came, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  aud  the  Cyprian  dame. 
With  an  unufual  fear  I  ftood  amaz'd, 
Till  thus  the  god  my  finking  courage  rais'd  ; 
"   Fear  not ;  thou  art  Jove's  fubftitute  below, 
"  The  prize  of  heavenly  beauty  to  beftow; 
"  Contending  goddeffes  appeal  to  you, 
«'  Decide  their  ftrife."     He  fpake,  and  up  he  flew. 
Then,  bolder  grown,  I  throw  my  fears  away, 
And  every  one  with  curious  eyes  furvey : 
Each  of  them  merited  the  victory, 
And  I  their  doubtful  judge  was  griev'd  to  fee, 
That  one  muft  have  it,  when  deferv'd  by  three. 
But  yet  that  one  there  was  vriich  moft  prevaii'd" 
And  with  more  powerful  charms  my  heart  affailM  r 
Ah  !  would  you  know  who  thus  my  breaft  could 

move  ? 

Who  could  it  be  but  the  fair  Queen  of  Love  ? 
With  mighty  bribes  they  all  for  conqueft  ftrive, 
Juno  will  empires,  Pallas  valour  give, 
Whilft  I  ftand  doubting  which  I  mould  prefer, 
Empire's  loft  eafe,  or  glorious  toils  of  war; 
But  Venus  gently  fmiPd,  and  thus  fhe  fpake  : 
"  They're  dangerous  gifts :  O  do  not,  do  not  take  f 
"   I'll  make  thee  Love's  immortal  pleafures  know, 
"  And  joys  that  in  full  tides  for  ever  flow* 
"  For,  if  you  judge  the  conqueft  to  be  mine, 
"  Fair  Leda's  fairer  daughter  fhall  be  thine." 
She  fpake ;  and  I  gave  her  the  conqueft  due, 
Both  to  her  beauty,  and  her  gift  of  yoa. 

Meanwhile  (my  angry  ftarsmore  gentle  grown) 
I  am  acknowledg'd  royal  Priam's  fon. 
Atl  the  glad  court,  all  Troy  does  celebrate, 
With  a  new  feftival,  my  change  of  fate. 
And  as  I  now  hnguifh  and  die  for  thee, 
So  did  the  beauties  of  all  Troy  for  me. 
You  o'er  a  heart  with  fovereign  power  do  reign ; 
For  which  a  thoufand  virgins  figh'd  in  vain  : 
Nor  did  queens  only  fly  to  my  embrace, 
But  nymphs  of  form  divine,  and  heavenly  race. 
I  all  their  loves  with  cold  difdain  repreft, 
Since  hopes  of  you  firft  fir'd  my  longing  breaft. 
Your  charming  form  all  day  my  fancy  drew, 
And  when  night  came,  my  dreams  were  all  of  you^ 
What  pleafures  then  muft  you  yourfclf  impart, 
Whofe  lhadows  only  fo  furpris'd  my  heart ! 
And  oh !  how  did  I  burn  approaching  nigher, 
That  was  fo  fcorch'd  by  fo  remote  a  fire ! 

For  now  no  longer  could  my  hopes  refrain 
From  fceking  their  wifh'd  objeft  through  the  main, 
I  feel  the  ftately  pine,  and  every  tree 
That  beft  wa§  fie  to  cut  the  yielding  fea, 
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Fetch'd  from  Gargarian  hills,  till  firs  I  cleave, 

And  Ida  naked  to  the  winds  I  leave, 

Stiff  oaks  I  bend,  and  folid  planks  I  form, 

And  every  fhip  with  well-knit  ribs  1  arm. 

To  the  tall  maft  I  fails  and  ftreamers  join, 

And  the  gay  poops  with  painted  gods  do  fhine. 

But  on  my  fhip  does  only  Venus  ftand  ~) 

With  little  Cupid  fmiling  in  her  hand,  > 

Guide  of  the  way  fhe  did  herfelf  command.         _) 

My  fleet  thus  rigg'd,  and  all  my  thoughts  on  thee, 

I  long  to  plow  the  vaft  JEgezn  fea  ; 

My  anxious  parents  my  defircs  withftand, 

And  both  with  pious  tears  my  flay  command. 

Caflandra  too,  with  loofe  difhevel'd  hair, 

Juft  as  our  hafty  fhips  ro  fail  prepare, 

Full  of  prophetic  fury  cries  aloud, 

"  O  whither  fleers  my  brother  through  the  flood  ? 

"  Little,  ah  1  little  doil  thou  know  or  heed 

41  To  what  a  raging  fire  thefe  waters  lead  !'* 

True  were  her  fears,  and  in  my  bread  I  feel 

T,he  fcorching  flames  her  fury  did  foretel. 

Vet  dut  I  fail,  and,  favour' d  by  the  wind, 

On  your  bleft  fhore  my  wifh'd-for  haven  find ; 

Your  hufband  then,  fo  heaven,  kind  heaven  or* 

dains, 

In  .his  own  houfe  his  rival  entertains, 
Shews  me  whate'er  in  Sparta  does  delight 
The  curious  traveller's  inquiring  fight : 
But  I,  who  only  long'd  to  gaze  on  you, 
Could  tafte  no  pleafure  in  the  idle  fhew. 
But  at  thy  fight,  oh !  where  was  then  my  heart ! } 
Out,  from  my  breaft  it  gave  a  fuddtn  ftart,         C 
Sprung  forth  and  met  half  way  the  fatal  dart,    j 
Such  or  lefs  charming  was  the  Queen  of  JLove, 
"When  with  her  rival  goddefles  fhe  ftrove. 
But,  faireft,  hadft  thou  come  among  the  three, 
Ev'n  (he  the  prize  muft  have  refign'd  to  thee. 
Y^ur  beauty  is  the  only  theme  of  fame, 
And  all  the  world  founds  with  fair  Helen's  name  : 
Nor  lives  there  fhe  whom  pride  itfelf  can  raife 
To  claim  with  you  an  equal  (hare  of  praife. 
Do  I  fpcak  falfe  ?  Rather  Report  does  fo, 
Detracting  from  you  in  a  praife  too  low. 
More  here  I  find  than  that  could  ever  tell, 
So  much  your  beauty  ci'es  your  fame  excel. 
Well  then   might  Thefeus,  he  who  all  things 

knew, 

Think  none  was  worthy  of  his  theft  but  you ; 
1  this  bold  theft  admire;  but  wonder  more 
He  ever  would  fo  dear  a  prize  reftore  : 
Ah  !  would  thefe  hands  have  ever  let  you  go  ? 
Or  could  I  live,  and  be  divorc'd'from  you  ? 
No ;  /ooner  I  with  life  itfelf  could  part, 
Than  e'er  fee  you  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart. 
But  could  I  do  as  he,  and  give  you  back, 
Yet  lure  fome  tafte  of  love  1  firft  would  take, 
"Would  firft,  in  all  your  blooming  excellence 
And  virgin  fweets,  feaft  my  luxurious  fenfc ; 
Or  if  you  would  not  let  that  treafure  go,  ^ 

Kiflcs  at  leaft  you  fhould,  you  would  beftow,       i 
And  let  me  fmell  the  flower  as  it  did  grow.       J 
Come  then  into  my  longing  arms,  and  try 
My  lading,  fix'd,  eternal  conftancy,  . 
"Which  j.evcr  till  my  funeral  pile  fhall  wafte; 
My  prcfent  fire  {hall  mingle  with  my  hit. 


Sceptres  and  crowns  for  you  I  did  difdain, 
With  which  great  Juno  tempted  me  in  vain. 
And  when  bright  Pallas  did  her  bribes  prepare,  "> 
One  foft  embrace  from  you  I  did  prefer  > 

To  courage,  ftrength,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war.  j 
Nor  fhall  1  ever  think  my  choice  was  ill, 
My  judgment's  fettled,  and  approves  it  ft  ill. 
Do  you  but  grant  my  hopes  may  prove  as  true, 
As  they  were  plac'd  above  all  things  but  you. 
I  am,  as  well  as  you,  of  heavenly  race, 
Nor  will  my  birth  your  mighty  line  difgrace. 
Pallas  and  Jove  our  noble  lineage  head, 
And  them  a  race  of  godlike  kings  fucceed. 
All  Afia's  fceptres  to  my  father  bow, 
And  half  the  fpacious  Eaft  his  power  allow. 
There  you  fhall  fee  the  houfes  rooi'd  with  gold, 
And  temples  glorious  as  the  gods  they  hold. 
Troy  you  fhall  fee,  and  walls  divine  admire, 
Built  to  the  concert  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
What  need  I  the  vaft  flood  of  people  tell, 
That  over  its  wide  banks  does  almoft  fwell  ? 
You  fhall  gay  troops  »f  Phrygian  matrons  meet, 
And  Trojan  wives  fhining  in  every  ftreet. 
How  often  then  will  you  yourfelf  confefs 
The  emptinefs  and  poverty  of  Greece  ! 
How  often  will  you  fay,  one  palace  there 
Contains  more  wealth  than  do  whole  cities  here ! 
I  fpeak  not  this,  your  Sparta  to  difgrace,         *    "y 
For  wherefoe'er  your  life  began  its  race 
Muft  be  to  me  the  happieft,  deareft  place.          j 
Yet  Sparta's  poor ;  and  you,  that  fhould  be  dreft 
In  all  the  riches  of  the  fhining  Eaft, 
Should  underftand  how  ill  that  fordid  place 
Suits  with  the  beauty  of  your  charming  face  ; 
That  face  with  coftly  drefs  and  rich  attire 
Should  fhine,  and  make   the  gazing   world  ad- 

mire. 

When  you  the  habit  of  my  Trojans  fee, 
WTiat,  think  you,  muft  that  of  their  ladies  be  ? 
Oh  !  then  be  kindj  fair  Spartan,  nor  difdain 
A  Trojan  in  your  bed  to  enteitain.c 
He  was  a  Trojan,  and  of  our  great  line, 
That  to  the  gods  docs  mix  immortal  wine ; 
Tithonus  too,  whom  to  her  rofy  bed 
The  goddefs  of  the  Morning  biufhing  led; 
So  was  Anchifes  of  our  Trojan  race, 
Yet  Venus'  felf  to  hi?  defir'd  embrace, 
With  all  her  train  of  little  Loves,  did  fly, 
And  in  his  arms  learn'd  for  a  while  to  lie. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  Montlaus  can, 
Compar'd  with  me,  appear  the  greater  man. 
I'm  fure  my  father  never  made  the  fun 
With  frighted  flceds  from  his  dire  banquet  run  : 
No  grandfather  of  mine  is  ftain'd  with  blood, 
Or  with  his  crime  names  the  Myrtoan  flood. 
None  of  our  race  does  in  the  Stygian  lake 
Snatch  at  thufe  apples  he  wants  power  to  take. 
But  ftay  ;  fince  you  with  fuch  a  hufband  join, 
Your  father  Jove  is  forc'd  to  grace  his  line. 

He  (gods  !)  a  wretch  unworthy  of  thofe  charm* 
Does  all  the  night  lie  melting  in  your  arms, 
Does  every  minute  to  new  joys  improve, 
And  riots  in  the  lufcious  fweets  of  love. 
I  but  at  table  one  fhort  view  can  gain, 
And  that  too,  only  to  euuufe  my  pain ; 
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0  may  fuch  fcafts  my  word  of  foes  attend, 
As  often  I  at  your  fpread  table  find. 

1  loathe  my  food,  when  my  tormented  eye 
Sees  his  rude  hand  in  your  foft  bofom  lie. 

I  buift  with  envy  when  1  him  behold 
Your  tender  limbs  in  his  loofe  rohe  infold. 
When  he  your  lips  with  melting  kinxs  feil'd, 
Before  my  eyes  I  the  large  goblet  held. 
When  you  with  him  in  drift  embraces  clofe, 
My  hated  meat  to  my  dry'd  palate  grows. 
Oft  have  I  figh'd,  then  figh'd  again,  to  fee 
That  figh  with  fcorntul  f miles  rapaid  by  thee. 
Oft  I  with  wine  would  quench  my  hot  defire. 
In  vain ;  for  fo  \  added  fire  to  fire, 
Oft  have  I  turn'd  away  my  head  in  vain, 
You  draight  recall'd  my  longing  eyes  again. 
What  (hall  I  do?  Your  fports  w'ith  grief  I  fee, 
But  it's  a  greater,  not  to  look  on  thee. 
With  all  my  art  I  drive  my  flames  to  hide, 
But  through  the  thin  difgtiife  they  are  defcry'd, 
Too  well,  alas  !  my  wounds  to  you  are  known, 
And  O  that  they  were  fo  to  you  afone  1 
How  oft  turn  I  my  weeping  eyes  away, 
Left  he  the  caufe  (hould  afk,  and  I  betray  ! 
What  tales  of  love  tell  I,  when  vvarm'd  with  wine, 
To  your  dear  face  applying  every  line  I 
In  borrow'd  name*  I  my  own  paffion  (hew : 
They  the  feign'd  lovers  are,  but  I  the  true. 
Sometimes,  more  freedom  in  difcourfe  to  gain, 
For  my  excufe  I  drunkennefs  would  feign. 
Once  I  remember  your  loofe  garment  fell, 
And  did  your  naked,  fwelling  breads  reveal, 
Breads  white  as  fnow,  or  the  falfe  down  of  Jove, 
When  to  your  mother  the  kind  Swan  made  love  : 
Whild,  with  the  fight  furpris'd,  I  gazing  ftand, 
The  cup  I  held  dropt  from  my  carelefs  hand. 
If  you  your  young  Hermione  but  kifs, 
Straight  from  her  lips  I  faatch  the  envy'd  blifs. 
Sometimes  fupinely  laid,  love  fongs  I  fing, 
And  wafted  kiffes  from  my  fingers  fling. 
Your  women  to  my  aid  1  try  to  move 
With  all  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  love  ; 
But  they,  alas!  fpeak  nothing  but  defj  air, 
And  in  the  midft  leave  my  negle&ed  prayer. 
Oh  !  that  by  fome  great  prize  you  might  be  won, 
And  your  poffeflion  might  the  vidor  crown, 
As  Pelops  his  Hipp  >damia  won  : 
Then  had  you  fcen  what  I  for  y<»u  had  done  : 
But  now  I've  nothing  left  to  do  but  pray, 
And  myfelf  proftrate  at  your  feet  to  lay. 
O.thou,  thy  houfe's  glory,  brighter  far 
Than  t^hy  two  (hilling  brothers'  friendly  dar! 

0  worthy  of  the  bed  of  Heaven's  great  King, 
If  aught  fo  fair  but  from  himfelf  could  fpring  ! 
Either  with  thee  I  back  to  Troy  will  fly, 

Or  here  a  wretched  banifh'd  lover  die. 

With  ho  flight  wound  my  tender  bread  does  fmart, 

My. bones  and  marrow  feel  the  piercmg  dart : 

1  find  my  fitter  true  did  prophefy, 

I  with  a  heavenly  dart  (hould  wounded  die  : 
Defpife  not  then  a  love  by  heaven  defign'd, 
So  may  the  goci*  dill  to  your  vows  be  kind  ! 
Much  I  could  fay;    but  what,    will  bed  be 

known 
In  your  apartment,  when  we  arc  alone. 


You  blulh,  and,  with  a  fuperftitious  dread, 
Fear  to  defile  the  facrcd  marriage  bed  : 
Ah  I  Helen,  can  you  then  fo  fimple  be, 
To  think  fuch  beauty  can  from  faults  be  free  ? 
Or  change  that  face,  or  you  muft  needs  be  kind: 
Beauty  and  Virtue  fcldom  have  been  join'd. 
Jove  and  bright  Venns  do  our  .thefts  approve, 
Such  thefts  as  thefe  gave  you  your  father  Jove. 
And  if  in  you  aught  of  your  parents  lad, 
Can  Jove  and  Leda's  daughter  well  be  chafte  ? 
Yet  then  be  chade  when  we  to  Troy  (hail  go 
(For  (he  who  fins  with  one  alone,  is  io)  : 
But  let  us  now  enjoy  that  pleafing  fiu, 
Then  marry,  and  be  innocent  again. 
Ev'a  your  own  hulband  doth  the  fame  perfuade, 
Silent  himfelf,  yet  all  his  adti'ins  plead  : 
F<>r  me  they  plead;  and  he,  good  man  !  becaufe 
He'll  fpoil  no  fport,  officioufly  withdraws. 
Had  he  no  other  time  to  vifit  Crete  ? 
Oh  !  how  prodigious  is  a  hufband's  wit! 
He  went ;  and,  as  he  went,  he  cry'd,  "  My  dear, 
"   Indead  of  me,  you  of  your  gued  take  care  !" 
But  you  forget  your  lord's  command,  I  fee, 
Nor  take  you  any  care  of  Love  or  Me. 
And  think  you  fuch  a  thing  as  he  does  know 
The  treafure  that  he  holds  in  holding  you  ? 
No  ;  did  he  nnderdand  but  half  your  charms, 
He  durd  not  tnift  them  in  a  ftranger's  arms. 
If  neither  his  nor  my  requeft  can  move, 
We're  forc'd  by  opportunity  to  love  ; 
We  (hould  be  fools,  ev'n  greater  fools  than  he, 
Should  fo  fecure  a  time  unuctive  be. 
Alone  thefe  tedious  winter  nights  you  lie 
In  a  cold  widow'd  bed,  and  fo  do  I. 
Let  mutual  joys  our  willing  bodies  join,  > 

That  happy  night  (hall  the  mid-day  outfhine.          ; 
Then  will  I  fwear  by  all  the  powers  above, 
And  in  their  awful  prefence  feal  my  love. 
Then,  if  my  wiflies  may  afpire  fo  high, 
I  with  our  flight  (hall  win  you  to  comply; 
But,  if  nice  honour  little  fcruples  frame, 
The  force  I'll  ufe  (hall  vindicate  your  fame. 
Of  Thefcus  and  your  brothers  I  can  learn, 
No  precedents  fo  nearly  you  concern  : 
You  Thefeus,  they  Leucippus*  daughter  dole ; 
I'll  be  the  fourth  in  the  illudrious  roll.  [ft*7» 

Well  mann'd,  well  arm'd,  for  you  my  fleet  doe* 
And  waiting  winds  murmur  at  our  delay. 
Through  Troy's  throng'd  dreets  you  (hall  in  tri 
umph  go, 

Ador'd  as  fome  n,ew  goddefs  here  below. 
Where'er  you  tread,  fpices  and  gums  (hall  fmoke, 
And  vi<5lims  fall  beneath  the  fatal  droke. 
My  father,  mother,  all  the  joyful  court, 
All  Troy,  to  you  with  prefects  (hall  refort. 
Ala-!    'tis  nothing  what  I  yet  have  faid  ; 
What  there  you'll  fi"d,  ihall  what  I  write  exceed. 
Nor  tear,  lelt  war  purfue  our  hady  (V.jht, 
And  angry  Greece  (hould  ail  her  force  unite. 
What  raviili'd  maid  did  ever  wars  regain  i 
Vain  the  attempt,  and  fear  of  it  as  vain. 
The  Thracians  Orhhya  dole  from  far, 
Yet  Thrace  ne'er  heard  the  noife  of  following  wan 
Jafon  too  dole  away  the  Colchian  maid, 
Vet  Cjlcho*  diJ  not  Tlurffily  invade. 
Sf  ij 
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He  who  {loir  you,  ftole  Ariadne  too, 
Yet  Minos  did  not  with  all  Crete  nurfue. 
Fear  in  thefe  cafes  than  the  danger's  more,        .^ 
And,  when  the  threatening  tempeft  once  is  o'er,  > 
Our  (name's  then  greater  than  our  fear  before.   J 
But  fay  from  Greece  a  rhreaten'd  war  purftie, 
Know    f  have  ftrength  and  wounding  weapons 

top. 

Tn  men  and  Korfe  more  numerous  than  Greece 
Our  empire  is,  nor  in  its  compafs  lefs. 
Nor  does  your  htifband  Paris  aught  excel 
In  generous  courage,  or  in  martial  ficill. 
Ev'n  but  a  boy,  from  my  flain  foes  I  gain'd 
My  flolen  herd,  and  a  new  name  attain'd ; 
£v'n  then,  o'ercome  by  me,  1  eouM  produce 
Dei'phobus  and  great  llioneiis. 
£loT  hand  to  hand  more  to  be  fear'd  am  I, 
Than  when  from  far  my  certain  arrows  fiy. 
You  for  his  youth  can  no  fuch  actions  feign, 
Nor  can  he  e'er  my  envy'd  Ikill  attain. 
'But  could  he,  He&or's  your  fecurity, 
And  he  alone  an  army  is  to  me. 
You  know  me  not,  nor  the  hid  pfowefs  find 
Of  him  that  heaven  has  for  your  bed  defign'd. 
Either  no  war  from  Greece  (hall  follow  thee, 
Or,  if  it  does,  fhall  be  repell'd  by  me. 
Nor  think  1  fear  to  fight  for  fuch  a  wife, 
That  prize  would  give  the  coward's  courage  life. 
All  after-ages  fhall  your  fame  admire, 
If  you  alone  fet  the  "whole  world  on  fire. 
To  fea,  to  fea,  while  all  the  gods  are  kind, 
And  all  I  proriufe  you  in  Troy  fliall  find. 


THE  EPISTLE 

oV 
ACONTIUS  TO  CTD1PPE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  OVlD. 

.  ,        The  Argument. 

Aco'ntiut,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Defos  (fa- 
jr.ous  for  the  refort  of  the  moil  beautiful  virgins 
of  all  Greece),  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  lady 
of  quality  much  abx>ve  his  own  :  not  daring 
therefore  to  court  her  openly,  he  found  this  de 
vice  to  obtain  her;  he  Writes,  upon  the  faireft 
apjile  that  could  be  procured,  p,  couple  of  veries 
to  this  efle<a : 

"  I  fwear,  by  chafte  Diana,  I  will  be 

"  In  iacred  wedlock  ever  join'd  to  thee  :** 

and  throws  it  at  the  feet  of  the  young  lady : 
ihe,  fufpedling  not  the  deceit,  takes  it  up,  and 
reads  it,  tind  therein  promifes  hcrfelf  in  mar 
riage  to  Acontius ;  there  being  a  law  there  in 
force,  that  whatever  any  peffon  fhould  fwear 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Deios,  fhould  fbnd 
good,  ard  be  inviolably  obferved  :  but  her  fa 
ther,  not  knowing  what  had  paft,  and  having 
not  lorvg-  after  promised  her  to  another,  juft.  as 
the  fokmnitics  of  marriage  were  to  be  perforfn- 


cd,  (be  was  taken  with  a  fudden  and  Violent  fe" 
ver,  which  Acontius  endeavours  to  perfuadc 
her  was  fent  from  Diana,  as  a  punifliment  of 
the  breach  of  the  vow  made  in  her  prefence. 
And  this,  with  the  reft  of  the  arguments  which 
on  fuch  occafion  would  occur  to  a  lover,  is  the 
of  the  following  epiflle. 


ovev 
at       •} 

r'd    tO/ 

[feer.f 
yourj 


REAP  boldly  this;  here  you  {hall  fwear  no  more, 
For  that's  enough  which  you  have  fworn  before. 
Read  it  ;  fo  may  that  violent  difeafe, 
Which  thy  dear  body,  but  my  foul  doth  feize, 
Forget  its  too-long  pra&is'd  cruelty, 
And  health  to  you  reilore,  and  you  to  me. 
Why  do  you  blufli  ?  for  blufh  you  do,  1  fear, 
As  when  you  firft  did  in  the  temple  fwe.ir  : 
Truth  to  your  plighted  faith  is  all  I  claim, 
And  truth  can  never  be  the  caufe  of  fiiame  : 
Shame  lives  with  guilt;  but  you  your  virtue  prove 
In  favouring  mine,  for  mine's  a  hufband's  love-. 
Ah  !  to  yourfe'f  thnfe  binding  words  repeat 
That  once  your  wiftiing  eyes  ev'n  long'd 
meet,  [fe 

When  th'  apple  brought  them  dancing  to 
There  you  will  find  the  folemn  vow  you  made, 
Which  if  your  health  or  mine  can  aught  perfuade, 
You  to  perform  ihould  rather  mindful  be, 
Than  great  Diana  to  revenge  on  thee. 
My  fears  for  you  increafe  with  my  defire, 
And  Hope  blows  that  already  raging  fire; 
For  hope  you  gave,  nor  can  you  this  deny, 
For  the  great  Goddefs  of  the  fane  was  by  ; 
She  was,  and  heard,  and  from  her  hallow'd  (brine 
A  fudden  kind  aufpicious  light  did  fhine  : 
Her  (latue  feerri'd  to  nod  its  awful  heady 
And  give  its  glad  confent  to  what  you  faid  : 
Now,  if  you  pleafe,  accufe  my  prosperous  cheat, 
Yet  ftill  confefs  'twas  Love  that  taught  me  it  : 
In  that  deceit  what  did  I  elfe  defign, 
But  with  your  own  confent  to  make  you  mine  ? 
What  you  my  crime,  I  call  my  innocence, 
Since  loving  you  has  been  my  fole  offence. 
Nor  Nature  gave  rue,  nor  has  pra&ice  taught, 
The  nets  with  which  young  virgins'  hearts  arc 

caught. 

You  my  accufer  taught  me  to  deceive, 
And  Love,  with  you,  did  his  afliftance  give; 
For  Love  ftood  by,  and  (hiiling  bad  me  write 
1'he  cunning  words  he  did  himfelf  indite  : 
Again^  you  fee,  I  write  by  fus  command, 
He  guides  my  per,"  and  rules  my  willing  hand  j 
Agairi  fuch  kind,  fuch  loving  words  I  fend, 
As  makes  me  fear  that  I  ajjnin  offend  : 
Yet,  if  my  loVe's  my  crime,  I  mud  confefs, 
Great  is  my  guilt,  but  never  (hall  be  lefs. 
Oh  that  I  thus  might  ever  guilty  prove, 
In  finding  out  new  paths  to  reach  thy  love  I 
A  thoufand  way?  to  that  deep  mountain  lead, 
Though  hard  to  find,  and  difficult  to  tread. 
All  thefe  will  I  find  out,  and  break  through  a'l, 
For   which,    ray  flames  compar'd,   the  danger'* 

'  fmail. 

The  gods  alone  know  what  the  end  will  be  j 
Yet,  if  we  mortals  any  thing  forefee, 
One  way  or  other  you  muft  yield  to  me, 
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If  all  my  arts  fhould  fail,  to  arms  I'll  fly, 

And  (natch  by  force  what  you  my  prayers  deny  : 

I  all  thofc  heroes'  mighty  ads  applaud, 

Who  firft  have  led  me  this  illuftrious  read. 

I  too — but  hold,  death  the  reward  will  be  ;        } 

Death  be  it  then  ! > 

For  to  lofe  you  is  more  than  death  to  me.  j 

Were  you  lei's  fair,  I'd  ufe  the  vulgar  way 
Of  tedious  courtfhip,  and  of  dull  delay. 
But  thy  bright  form  kindles  more  eager  fires, 
And  fomething  wondrous  as  itfelf  infpires  : 
Thofe  eyes  that  all  the  heavenly  lights  outfhine, 
(Which,    oh!    may 'ft   thou  behold  and  love  in 

mine  !) 

Thofe  fnowy  arms,  which  on  my  neck  fhould  fall, 
If  you  the  vows  you  made  regard  at  all ; 
That  modefl  fweetnefs  and  becoming  grace, 
That  paints  with  living  red  your  blufhing  face ; 
Thofe  feet,  with  which  they  only  can  compare, 
That  through  the  filver  flood  bright  Thetis  bear; 
PO  all  confpire  my  madnefs  to  excite, 
With  all  the  reft  that  is  deny'd  to  fight; 
Which  could  I  praife,  alike  I  then  were  bleft, 
And  all  the  ftorms  of  my  vex'd  foul  at  reft ; 
No  wonder  then,  if,  with  fuch  beauty  fir'd, 
I  of  your  love  the  facred  pledge  ddir'd. 
Rage  now,  and  be  as  angry  as  you  will, 
Your  very  frowns  all  others'  fmiles  excel ; 
But  give  me  leave  that  anger  to  appeafe, 
By  tny  iubmiflion  that  my  love  did  raife. 
Your  pardon  proftrate  at  your  feet  I'll  crave, 
The  humble  pofture  of  your  guilty  flave. 
With  falling  tears  your  fiery  rage  I'll  cool, 
And  lay  the  rifing  tempeft  of  your  foul. 
Why  in  my  abfence  are  you  thus  fevere  ?  ^ 

Summon'd  at  your  tribunal  to  appear 
For  all  my  crimes,  I'd  gladly  fuffer  there,  j 

With  pride  whatever  you  inflid  receive,        [give. 
And  love  the  wounds  thofe  hands  vouchfafe  to 
Your  fetters  too---  -—but  they,  alas!  are  vain, 
For  Love  has  bound  me,  and  I  hug  my  chain  : 
Your  hardeft  laws  with  patience  I'll  obey, 
Till  you  yourfelf  at  lafl  relent,  and  fay, 
When  all  rny  fufferings  you  with  pity  fee, 
"  He  that  can  love  fo  well,  is  worthy  me  !" 
But,  if  all  this  fhould  unfuccefsful  prove, 
Diana  claims  for  me  your  pmrnis'd  love. 

0  may  my  fears  be  falfe  !  yet  (he  deligh:s 
In  juft  revenge  of  her  abufed  rite?. 

1  dread  to  hide,  what  yet  to  fpeak  I  dread, 
Left  you  fhould  think  that  for  myfelf  I  plead. 
Yet  out  it  muft  : — 'Tis  this,  'tis  furely  this, 
That  is  the  fuel  to  your  hot  difeafe  : 

When  waiting  Hymen  at  your  porch  attends, 
Her -fatal  meffenger  the  goddefs  fends; 
And  when  you  would  to  his  kind  call  confent, 
This  fever  does  your  perjury  prevent. 
Forbear,  forbear,  thus  to  provoke  her  rage, 

rhich  you  fo  eafily  .may  yet  affuage  : 
Forbear  to  make  that  lovely  charming  faca 
The  prey  to  every  envious  difeafe  : 
Prefervc  thofe  looks  to  he  enjoy'd  by  me, 
W'hich  none  fhould  ever  but  with  wonder  fee  : 
Let  that  frefli  colour  to  your  cheeks  return, 
Whqfe  glowing  flame  did  all  beholders  burn : 


\ 
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But  let  on  him,  th*  unhappy  caufe  of  all 
The  ills  that  from  Diana's  anger  fall, 
No  greater  torments  light  than  thofe  I  feel, 
When  you,  my  deareft,  tendered  part,  arc  ill: 
For,  oh  !   with  what  dire  tortures  am  I  rack'd, 
Whom  different  griefs  furccflively  diftrad! 
Sometimes  my  grief  from  this  does  higher  grow, 
To  thir/w  that  I  have  caus'd  fo  much  to  you. 
Then,  great  Diana's  witnefs,  bow  I  pray 
That  all  our  crimes  on  me  alone  fhe'dTay ! 
Sometimes  to  your  lov'd  doors  difguis'd  I  come, 
And  all  around  them  up  and  down  I  roam ; 
Till  I  your  woman  coming  from  you  fpy, 
With  looks  dejected,  and  a  weeping  eye. 
With  filent  fteps,  like  fome  fad  ghoft,  I  fteal 
Clofe  up  to  her,  and  urge  her  to  reveal 
More  than  new  queftions  fuffer  her  to  tell : 
How  you  had  flept,  what  diet  you  had  us'd  ? 
And  oft  the  vaiu  phyfician's  art  accus'd. 
He  every  hour  (oh,  were  I  bleft  as  he  !) 
Does  all  the  turns  of  your  diftemper  fee. 
Why  fit  not  I  by  your  bed-fide  all  day, 
My  mournful  head  in  your  warm  bofom  lay, 
Till  with  my  tears  the  inward  fires  decay  ? 
Why  prefs  not  I  your  melting  hand  in  mine, 
And  from  your  pulfe  of  my  own  health  divine  f 
But,  oh  !  thefe  wifhes  all  are  vain  ;  and  he 
Whom  moft  I  fear,  may  now  fit  clofe  by  thee, 
Forgetful  as  thou  art  of  heaven  and  me. 
He  that  lov'd  hand  doth  prefs,  and  oft  doth  feign. 
Some  new  excufe  to  feel  thy  beating  vein. 
Then  his  bold  hand  up  to  your  arm  doth  flide. 
And  in  your  panting  breaft  itfelf  does  hide; 
Kiffes  fometimes  he  fnatches  too  from  thee, 
For  his  officious  care  too  great  a  fee. 
Robber,  who  gave  thee  leave  to  tafte  that  lip, 
And  the  ripe  harveft  of  my  kifies  reap  ? 
For  they  are  "mine,  fo  is  that  bofom  too, 
Which  falfe  as  'tis,  fhall  never  harbour  you : 
Tal^e,  take  away  thofe  thy  adulterous  hands, 
For  know,  another  lord  that  breaft  commands. 
Tis  true,  her  father  promis'd  her  to  thee, 
Bat  heaven  and  fhe  firft  gave  herfelf  to  me  : 
And  you  in  juftice  therefore  fhould  decline 
Your  chim  to  that  which  is  already  mine. 
This  is  the  man,  Cydippe,  that  excites 
Diana's  rage,  to  vindicate  her  rites. 
Command  him  then  not  to  approach  thy  door; 
This  done,  the  danger  of  your  death  is  o'er. 
For  fear  not,  beauteous  maid,  but  keep  thy  vow, 
Which  great  Diana  heard,  and  did  allow. 
And  flie  who  took  it,  will  thy  health  reftore, 
And  be  propitious  as  fhe  was  before. 

"  'Tis  not  the  fleam  of  a  flain  heifer's  blood 
"  That  can  allay  the  anger  of  a  G.xl : 
"  'Tis  truth,  and  juftice  to  your  vows,  appeafe 
"  Their  angry  deities  ;  and  without  thefe 
"  No  flaughter'd  beaft  their  fury  can  divert, 
"  For  that's  a  facrifice  without  a  heart." 

Some,  bitter  potions  patiendy  endure,       [core  : 
And   kifs  the  wounding  lance  that  works  thcic 
You  have  no  need  thefe  cruel  cures  to  feel, 
Shun  being  perjur'd  only,  and  be  well. 
Why  let  you  ftill  your  pious  parents  weep. 
Whom  you  hi  ignorance  of  your  cromifc  keep  k 
Sfiij 
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Oh  !  to  your  mother  all  our  ftory  tell, 

And  the  whole  progrefs  of  our  love  reveal : 

Tell  her  how  firft,  at  great  Diana's  fliriije, 

I  fix'd  my  eyes,  my  wondering  eyes,  on  thine  : 

Hpw  like  the  ftatues  there  I  flood  amaz'd, 

"Whilft  on  thy  face  intemperately  I  gaz'd. 

Jihe  will  herfelf,  when  you  my  ta.le  repeat, 

Smile,  and  approve  the  amorous  deceit. 

Marry,  (he'll  fay,  whom  heaven  commends  to 

thee, 

He,  who  has  pleas'd  Diana,  pleafes  me. 
JBut  mould  (he  afk  from  what  defcent  I  came,    *) 
3Vly  country,  and  my  parents,  and  my  name ;      > 
Tell  her,  that  none  of  thefe  deferve  my  fhame.  j 
Had  you  not  fworn,  you  fuch  a  one  might  choofe; 
But,  were  he  worfe,  now  fworn,  you  can't  refufe. 
This  in  my  dreams  Diana  bad  me  write, 
-And  whfcn  I  wak'd,  fent  Cupid  to  indite. 
Obey  them  both,  for  one  has  wounded  me, 
"Which  wound  if  you  with  eyes  of  pity  fee, 
She  too  will  foou  relent  that  wounded  thee. 
ff  hen  to  our  joys  with  eager  hafte  we'll  move, 
-As  full  of  beauty  you,  as  I  of  love  : 
To  the  great  temple  we'll  in  triumph  go, 
And  with  our  offerings  at  the  altar  bow. 
A  golden  image  there  I'll  confecrate, 
Of  the  falfe  Applet  innocent  deceit ; 
And  write  below  the  happy  verfe  that  came 
The  mefTenger  of  my  fuccefsful  flame, 
f  Let  all  the  world  this  from  Acontius  know, 
"  Cydippe  has  been  faithful  to  her  vow."  ' 

More  I  cpuld  write  !  but,  fmce  thy  illnefs  reigns, 
And  racks  thy  tender  limbs  with  fharpeft  pains, 
"My  pen  falls  dowp  for  fear,  left  this  might  be, 
Although  for  me  too  little,  yet  too  much  for  thee' 
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rgument. 

The  Poet  in  this  fatire  firft  brings  in  Crifpinus, 
•  whom  he  had  a  la  (h  at  in  his  firft  fatire,  and 
•whom  he  promifcs  here  not  to  be  forgetful  of 
for  the  future,  '  He  expofes  his  monftrous  pro 
digality  and  luxury,  jn  giving  the  price  of  an 
eft  ate  for  a  barbel  :  and  from  thence  takes  oc- 
xiafion  to  introduce  the  principal  fubjeift  and  true 
defign  of  this  fatire,  which  is  grounded  upon  a 
Ridiculous  flory  of  a  turbot  presented  to  Domi- 
tian,  of  fo  vaft  a  bignefs,  that  all  the  Emperor's 
fcullery  Jwd  not  a  difh  large  enough  to  hold  it  : 
Up'oa  which  the  fenajte  in  all  hafte  is  fummoned, 
to  confult  in  this  exigency,  what  is  fitteft  to  be 
done.  The  Poet  gives  us  a  particular  of  the 
Jvi.ators'  names,  their  diftindt  charade:  s,  and 
Ipeeches,  and  advice  ;  and,  after  much  and  wife 
confultatipn,  an  expedient  being  'found  out  and 
agreed  upon,  he  dtfinifles  the  icuate,  and  con 
cludes  the  fatire.  ' 

ONCE  more  Crifpinus  call'd  upon  theftage 
(Nor  {hall  once  more  iuffice)  provokes  my  rage  : 
A  monfter,  to  whom  every  vice  lays  claim, 
Without  one  virtue  to  redeem  hid  lame. 


Feeble  and  fick,  yet  ftrong  in  In  ft  alone, 

The  rank  adulterer  preys  on  all  the  town, 

All  but  the  widows'  naufeous,  charms  go  down., 

What  matter  then  how  ftately  is  the  arch 

Where  hi»,  tir'd   mules  flow   with  their  burden, 

march  ? 

What  matter  then  how  thick  and  l^og  the  (hade 
Through  which  he  is  by  fweating  fjavtscunvey'd? 
How  many  acres  near  the  city  walls 
Or  new-built  palaces,  his  own  he  calls? 
No  ill  man's  happy ;  kaft  of  all  is  he 
\Vhofe  ftudy  'tis  to  corrupt  chaftity ; 
Th'  inceftuous  brute,  wh,o  tbe  vcil'd  veftal  maid 
But  lately  to  his  Impious  bed  betray'd, 
Vhp  for  his  crime,  if  laws  their  courfe  might  have, 
Ought  to  defcend  alive  into  tbe  grave  *. 

Buf  now  of  flighter  faults ;  and  yet  the  fame 
By  others  done,  the  cenfor's  juftice  claim. 
For  what  good  men  ignoble  count  apd  bale, 
Is  virtue  here,  and  does  Crifpinus  grace  : 
In  this  he's  fafe,  whate'er  we  write  of  him, 
The  perfon  is  more  odious  than  the  crime. 
And  fo  all  fatire's  loft.     The  lavifh  flave 
Six  thoufand  pieces  f  for  a  barbel  gave  : 
A  fefterce  for  each  pound  it  weigh'd,  as  they 
Gave  out,  that  he^r  great  things,  but  greater 

fay. 

If,  by  this  bribe  well  plac'd,  he  would  enfnarc 
Some  faplefs  ufurer  that  wants  an  heir, 
Or  if  this  prefent  the  fly  courtier  meant 
Should  to  fome  punk  of  quality  be  fent, 
That  in  her  eafy  chair  in  ftate  does  ride, 
The  glafles  all  drawn  up  on  every  fide, 
Td  praife  his  cunning ;  but  expect  not  this, 
For  his  own  gut  he  bought  the  (lately  fifh. 
Now  even  Apicius  j|  frugal  feems,  and  poor, 
Outvy'd  in  luxury  unknown  before. 

Gave  you,  Crifpinus,  you  this  mighty  fum ;    ^ 
YOU  that,  foi  want  of  other  rags,  did  come         r- 
In  your  own  country  paper  wrapp'd,  to  Rome  ?  j 
Do  fcalcs  and  fins  bear  price  to  this  excefi? 
You  mjght  have  bought  the  fifherman  foj;  Iefs. 
For  Iefs  fome  provinces  whole  acres  fell ; 
Nay,  in  Apulia  §,  if  you  bargain  well, 
A  rorapor  would  coft  Iefs  than  fuch  a  meal. 

What  think  we  then  of  this  luxurious  lord  ^  ? 
What  banquets  loaded  tjiat  imperial  board  ? 
When,  in  one  difh,  that^  taken  from  the  reft, 
His  conftant  table  would  have  hardly  mifs'd, 
So  many  fefterces  were  fwallow'd  down, 
To  fluff  one  fcarlet-coated  court  buffoon, 
Whop  Rome  of  all  herknjghrsnew  chiefefl  greets^ 
From  crying  ftiuking  6(h  about  her  flreets. 

Begin,  Calliope,  but  not  to  fing  :: 
Plain,  honeft  truth  we  for  our  fubje$  bring. 
Help  then,  ye  young  Pierian  maids,  to  tell 
A  downright  narrative  of  what  befell. 
Afford  me  willingly  your  facred  aids, 
Me  that  have  call'd  you  young,  me  that  have 
ityl'd  you  maids. 

*  Crifpinus  had  feduced  a  vertal  virpin  ;   and,  by  the 
law  of  Numa,  Ihould  have  been  buried  alive. 
•f   Kr.rf  an  SeHertii.  , 

H    F.imous  lor  gluttony,  even  to  a  proverb, 
\   Where  land  was  rcmaikabiy  cheap. 
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When  he,  with  whom  the  Flavian  race  decay  MV 
The  groaning  world  with 


ithet-Iavianracedecay  d*,") 
rith  iron  fceptre  fway'd,  / 
sign'd,  and  ftrvile  Romcf 


When  a  bald  Nerof  re 

obey'd, 

Where  Venus'  fhrine  does  fair  Ancona  grace,* 
A  turbot  taken,  of  prodigious  fpace, 
Fill'd  the  extended  net,  not  lcf»  than  thofe 
7'hat  dull  Maiotis  does  with  ice  enclofe ; 
Till,  ccnquer'd  by  the  fun's  prevailing  ray, 
It  opens  to  the  Pontic  Sea  their  way ; 
And  throws  them  out  unwieldy  with  their  growth, 
Fat  wjth  long  eafe,  and  a  whole  winter's  Uoth  : 
The  wife  commander  of  the  boat  and  lines, 
For  our  high  prieft  §  the  {lately  prey  defigns  ; 
For  who  that  lordly  fifli  duift  fell  or  buy, 
So  many  fpies  and  court-informers  nigh  : 
No  more  but  of  this  vermin  fwarms  does  bear, 
Searchers  of  mud  and  fear-weed  !  that  would  fwear 
The  filh  had  long  in  Caefar's  ponds  been  fed, 
And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled ; 
So,  juftly  ought  to  be  again  reftor'd  : 
Nay,  if  you  credit  lage  Palphurius'  fl  word, 
Or  dare  rely  on  Armilhtus'  ^  flcill, 
Whatever  fifh  the  vulgar  fry  excel 
Belong  to  Caefar,  whereloe'er  they  fwim, 
By  their  own  worth  confiscated  to  him. 

The  boatman  then  (hall  a  wife  prefent  make, 
And  give  the  fifli  before  the  feizers  take. 

Now  fickly  Auturnn  to  dry  frofts  gave  way, 
Cold  Winter  rag'd,  and  frefh  prelerv'd  the  prey; 
Yet  with  fuch  hafte  the  bufy  fifhcs  flew, 
As  if  a  hot  fouth-wind  corruption  blew  : 
And  now  he  reach'd  the  lake,  where  what  remains 
pf  Alba  ftill  her  ancient  rites  retains, 
Still  worfhips  Vefta,  though  an  humbler  way, 
Not  lets  the  hallow'd  Trojan  fire  decay,      [refort, 
The  wondering  crowd,  that  to  ftrange  fights 
And  chok'd  a  while  his  paflage  to  the  court, 
At  length  gives  way  ;  ope  flies  the  palace-gate, 
The  turbot  enters  in,  without  the  Fathers*/*  wait; 
The  boatman  ftraight  does  to  Atrides  prefs, 
And  thus  prefents  his  fifh,  and  his  addrefs  : 

Accept,  dread  Sir,  this  tribute  from  the  main, 
Too  great  for  private  kitchens  to  contain. 
To  your  glad  genius  facrifice  this  day, 
.Let  common  meats  refpe&fully  give  way. 
Haftc  to  unload  your  ftomachs,  to  receive 
This  turbot,  that  for  you  did  only  live. 
So  long  prefcrv'd  to  be  imperial  food, 
Glad  of  the  net,  and  to  be  taken  proud.         [well, 
How  fulfome   this  1  how  grofs  !  yet  this  takes 
And  the  vain  Prince  with  empty  pride  does  fweil. 
Nothing  fo  monitrous  can  be  faid  or  feign'd, 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd, 
When  to  his  face  the  worthlefs  wretch  is  prais'd, 
Whom  vile  court-flattery  to  a  god  has  raised. 

But  oh,  hard  fate  !  the  palace  ftores  no  difti 
Afford,  capapious  of  the  mighty  filh. 
To  fage  debate  arefummon'd  all  the  peera, 
His  trufty  and  much-hated  counfellors> 

*  Domitian  was  thclalt  and  worR  ofthar  family. 
f  Domitian,  from  his  Cruelty,  was  called  a  fecund  Nc- 
?n  ;  and,  from  his  b-ildnef*,  CalVus. 

§  A  title  "often  allumcd  by  tlie  Kmpcrors- 

S    Poth  of  confnlar  decree,  yet  fpies  and  informcri. 

»*   Tte  Senate,  of  Katies  ConlcripU. 


fn  whofe  pale  looks  that  ghaftly  terror  fat, 

That  haunts  the  dangerous  fricndftiips  of  the  great. 

The  loud  Liburnian  •,  that  the  fenate  call'd, 
**  Run,  run  ;  he's  fet,  he's  fet !"  no  fooner  bawl'd, 
But,  with  his  robe  fnatcht  up  in  haftc,  docs  come 
Ptgafus  f,  bailiff  of  affrighted  Rome. 
What  more  were  praefe&s  then  ?  The  beft  b,e  WJM, 
And  faithfullcft  expounder  of  the  laws. 
Yet  in  ill  times  thought  all  things  manag'd  beft, 
When  Juftice  extrcis'd  her  fword  the  leaft. 

Old   Crifpus  §  next,  pleafanc  though  old,  ap 
pears, 

His  wit  nor  humour  yielding  to  his  years. 
His  temper  mild,  good-nature  join'd  with  fcnfe, 
And  manners  charming  as  his  eloquence. 
Who  fitter  for  a  ufeful  friend  than  he,  "%  ' 

To  the  great  Ruler  of  the  earth  and  fca, 
If,  as  his  thoughts  were  juft,hjs  tonguewcre  free?  j 
If  it  wej%fafc  to  vent  his  generous  mind 
To  Rorn?s  dire  plague,  and  terror  of  mankind  ; 
If  cruel  Power  could  foftening  counfel  bear. 
But  what's  fo  tender  as  a  tyrant's  ear; 
With  whom  whoever,  though  a  favourite,fpake, 
At  eve/y  fentence  fet  his  life  at  flake, 
Though  the  difcourfe  were  «.f  no  weightier  things, 
Than  lultry  fummers,  or  unhealthful  fprings  ? 
This  weli  he  knew,  and  therefore  never  try'd, 
With  his  weak  arms  to  ftem  the  ftronger  tide. 
Nor  did  all  Rome,  growa  fpiritlefs,  fupply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durft  bravely  die. 
So,  fafe  by  wife  complying  filence,  he 
Ev'n  in  that  court  did  fourfcore  fummers  fee. 

Next  him  Acilius,  though  his  age  the  fame, 
With  eager  hafte  to  the  grand  council  came  : 
With  him  a  youth,  unworthy  of  the  fate 
That  did  too  near  his  growing  virtues  wait, 
Urg'd  by  the  tyrant's  envy,  fear,  or  hate. 
(But  'tis  long  fmce  old  age  began  to  be 
In  noble  blood  no  lei's  than  pr  digy, 
When  'tis  I'd  rather  be  of  giants'  birth  |f, 
A  pigmy  brother  to  thofe  fons  of  earth.) 
Unhappy  youth  !  whom  from  his  deftin'd  end, 
No  well  diflembled  madnels  could  defend ; 
When  naked  in  the  Alban  theatre, 
In  Libyan  bears  he  fixt  his  hunting  fpear. 
Who  fees  not  now  through  the  .Lord's  thin  dif- 

guife, 

That  long  feem'd  fool  to  prove  at  laft  more  wife  I 
That  ftale  court  trick  is  now  too  open  laid  : 
Who  now  admires  the  part  old  Brutu»  play'd  f  ? 
Thofe  honeft  times  might  fwall'W  this  pretence, 
When  the  King's  beard  was  deeper  than  his  lenfe. 

Next  Rubrius  catne,  though  not  of  nubie  race, 
With  equal  marks  of  ttrror  in  his  face. 
Pale  with  the  gnawing  guilt  and  inward  fhamc 
Of  an  old  crime  that  is  not  fit  to  name. 
Worfe,  yet  in  fcandal  taking  more  delight, 
Than  the  vile  pathick  *  thar  dorft  latire  write. 

Montanus'  belly  next,  advancing  flow 
Before  the  fweating  fenator,  did  go. 

*  Tlie  Roman  criers  were  ufually  of  this  country, 
f  A  learned  lawyer,  an,d  praefVft  of  Home. 

$  Who  made  the  jclt  on  Domitian'a  killing  flics. 
|]    Or' an  obfcurt  and  unknown  family. 
^  In  counterfeiting  inadnefs. 

*  Kcro,  who  charged  lii->  own  crimes  on  QuintianuH 

S  f  liij 
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Crifpiiixi*  after,  but  much'  fweeter  comes,       "J 

Scented  wi:h  coftly  oils  and  eaflern  gums,  / 

AI ore  than  W(.uld  ierve  two  funerals  tor  per-T 

fumes.  3 

Then  Pompey,  none  more  fkill'd  in  the  court- 
game 
Of  cutting  throats  with  a  foft  whifper,  came. 

Next  Fulcus  *,  he  who  many  a  peaceful  day 
JVr  Dacian  vultures  was  referv'd  a  prey, 
Till,  having  ftudy'd  war  enough  at  home, 
-He  led  abroad  th'  unhappy  arms  of  Rome. 

Cunning  Vejento  next,  and  by  his  fide 
Bloody  Catulius  leaning  on  his  guide, 
Itecrepit,  yet  a  furious  lover  he, 
And  deeply  fm it  with  charms  he  could  not  fee. 
A  monflcr,  that  ev'n  this  worf^  age  outvies, 
Confpicuotis,  and  above  the  common  Cze. 
A  blind  bafe  flatterer,  from  feme  bridge  or  gate  f, 
Rais'd  to  a  murdering  minifter  cf  ftate^P 
Ifcferving  ftill  to  beg  upon  the  road, 
And  blefs  each  paffing  waggon  and  its  load. 
None  more  admir'd  the  filh ;  he  in  its  praiie 
"With  .zeal  his  voice,  with  zeal  his  hands  did  raife; 
But  to  the  left  all  his  fine  things  did  fay, 
Whilft  on  his  right  the  unfeen  turbot  lay, 
So  he  the  fam'd  Ctlician  fencer  prais'd, 
And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  feem'd  amaz'd  : 
So  did  the  fce'nes  and  ftage  machines  admire, 
And  boys  that  flew  through  canvas  clouds  in  wire. 

Nor  came  Vfjento  fhort ;  but,  as  infpir'd 
By  thee,  Bellbna,  by  thy  fury  fir'd, 
Turns  prophet.     See  the  mighty  omen,  fee, 
lie  cries  »f  fome  illuftrious  victory  ! 
Some  captive  king  thee  his  new  lord  fhall  own  O 
Or  from  his  Britifh  chariot  headlong  thrown       > 
The  proud  Arviragus  come  tumbling  down  !      J 
The  moniler's  foreign.     Mark  the  pointed  fpears 
That  from  thy  hand  on  his  pierc'd  back  he  wears  ! 
Who  nobler  could,  or  plainer  things  prefage  ! 
"Yet  one  thing  'fcap'd  him,  the  prophetic  rage 
Shew'd  not  the  turbot's  country,  nor  its  age. 

At  length' by  Cxfar  the  grand  queftion's  put  : 
My  lords,  your  judgment ;  fhall  the  fifh  be  cut  ? 
Par  be  it,  far  from  Us,  Montanus  cries ;    > 
Let's  not  difhonour  thus  the  noble  prize ! 
A  pot  "of  fineft  earth,  thin,  deep,  and  wide, 
Some  fkilful  quick  Promttheus  muft  provide. 
'Clay  and  the  forming  wheel  prepare  with  fpeed. 
But,  Gaefar,  be  it  from  henceforth  decreed, 
That  po'tttrs  oft  the  royal  progrtfs  wait, 
T*  affift  in  thefe  emergencies  of  ftate* 

This  courifel  pieas'd;  nor  could  it  fail  to  take, 
So -fit,  -ft  worthy  fcf  the  man  that  fpake. ; 
The  old  court  riots  he  rcwtmber'd  well ; 
Ccnild  tales  of  Nefo's  midnight  flippers  tell, 
XVhch  Faleru  wines  the  labouring  lungs  did  fire, 
And  to  new"  dainties  kindled  falls  dclire. 
Jn  tlrtsf  of  eating,  none  more  early  train'd, 
None  in  mj'  lime  had  equal  ikill  attain'dj 
He,  whether  Circe1'*  rock  hi&  oyfleis  borr, 
Or  Lucrintf  lake,  or  the  Rurupjan  fliore, 
Knew  at  firft  tafle,  nay  at  firlVfipht  could  tell 
A  crab. or  Icbfter'*; country  by  its  fhell, 
*  Cornelius  J'ufcvi?.  who  was  fl.i' 


vear*  • 
e»T 

tl 


They  rife  ;  and  fhaighr  all,  with 
At-tho  word  given,  obfequic  ufly  \vi'hdr.»\v, 
Whom,  full  of  eager  hafte,  fwrprifc,  and  fear, 
Our  mighty  prince  had  fummon'd  to  appear  j 
As  it  feme  !i«ws  he'd  of  the  Catti  tell, 
Or  that  the  fierce  bicambrians  did  rebel : 
As  if  exprefles  from  all  parts  had  come 
With  frefh  alarms  threatening  the  fate  of  Rome. 

What  folly  this  !  But  oh  !   that  all  the  reft 
Of  his  dire  reign  had  thus  been  fpent  ii:  jeft  ; 
And  all  that  time  fuch  trifles  had  employ'd 
In  which  f<>  many  nobles  he  deilroy'd; 
He  fafe,  they  unreveng'd,  to  the  difgrace 
Of.  the  furviving,  tame,  Patrician  race  ! 
But,  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rabble  grew, 
Him?  whom  fo  many  lords  had  flain,  they  flew. 


DAMON  AND 


DAMON. 

TELL  me,  Alexis,  whence  thefe  forrows  grow  ? 
From  what  hid  fpring  do  thefe  lalt  torrents  flow  i 
Why  hangs  the  head  of  my  afflided  fwain  ; 
Like  bending  lilies  overcharg'd  with  rain  ? 

4LKX1S. 

Afe,Damcn,  if  what  you  already  fee, 
Can  move  thy  gentle  breaft  to  pity  me ; 
How  would  thy  fighs  with  mine  in  concert  join, 
How  would  thy  tears  fwell  up  the  tide  of  mine  ? 
Couldft  thou  but  fee  (but,  oh,  no  light  is  there, 
But  blacked  clouds  of  darknefs  and  defpair  !) 
Gould'it  thou  but  fee  the  torments  that  within 
Lie  deeply  lodg'd,  aud  view  the  horrid  fcene, 
View  all  the  wounds,  and  every  fatal  dart 
That  flicks  and.  rankles  in  my  bleeding  heart !    . 
No  more,'  ye  fwains,  Love's  harmlefs  anger  fear, 
For  he  has  empty'd  all  his  quiver  here. 
Nor  thou,  kind  Damon,  aflc  me  why  I  gricvej      j 
But  rather  wondtr,  wrndtr  that  I  live. 
DAMON. 

Unhappy  youth  !  too  well,  alas  !  I  know 
The  pangs  cleipairing  lovers  undergo  1 


CMLIA  AND  DORINDA. 

WHEN  firfl  the  young  Alexis  law 

Oaslia  to  all  the  plain  give  law, 

The  haughty  Caelia^  in  whofe  face 

Love  dwelt  with  Fear,  and  Pride  with  Grace 

When  every  fwain  he  law  fubmit    ' 

To  her  commanding  eyes  and  wit, 

How  couid  th'  an. biticus  youth  afpire 

"1  o  I'Crifh  by  a  nobler  fire  ? 

With  all  the  power  of  verfe  he  drove 

The  lortly  ffyepherdefs  to  move  : 

Verfej  in  which  the  Gods  delight, 

That  makes  t;ymphi>  love,  and  heroes  fight; 

Verfe,  that  once  r«Pd  all  the  plain,' 

Vcife,  the  fifties  cf' a- iv:aio. 


p 

How  oft  has  Thyrfis*  pipe  prevail'd, 
Where  Egon's  flocks  and  herds  have  fail'd? 
Fair  Amaryllis,  was  thy  mind 
Ever  to  Damon's  wealth  inclin'd  ; 
Whilft  Lycidas's  gentle  breaft, 
With  Love,  and  with  a  Mufe  poflcft, 
Brearh'd  forth  in  verfe  his  foft  deiire, 
Kindling  in  thee  his  gentle  fire  ? 


o  E 


s. 


TO    A 


CILIA'S  SOLILOQUY. 

MISTRES»  of  all  my  fenfes  can  invite, 
Free  as  the  air,  and  unconfin'd  as  light ; 
Queen  of  a  thoufand  fiaves  that  fawn  and  bow, 
And,  with  fubmiflive  fear,  my  power  allow, 
Should  I  exchange  this  noble  ftate  of  life, 
To  gain  the  vile  detefted  name  of  Wife  ; 
Should  1  my  native  liberty  betray, 
Call  him  my  lord,  who  at  my  footftool  lay  ? 
No  :  thanks,  kind  Heaven,  that  haft  my  i'uul  em 
ploy  '<i, 

With  my  great  fex's  ufeful  virtue,  Pride. 
That  generous  pride,  that  noble  juft  difdain, 
That  (corns  the  flave  that  would  prefume  to  reign. 
Let  the  raw  amorous  fcribbler  of  the  times 
Call  me  his  Cazlia  in  infipid  rhymes; 
I  hate  and  fcorn  you  all,  proud  that  I  am 
T*  revenge  my  fex's  injuries  oh  man. 
Compar'd  to  all  the  plagues  in  marriage  dwell, 
It  were  preferment  to  lead  apes  in  htU. 
•:•  *«j»»*'r,  •  •     •• 


' 


SOME  DISBANDED  OFFICERS, 
tie  late  1/ote  of  the  Eoufe  of  Commons. 


HAVE  we  for  this  ferv'd  full  nine  hard  campaigns  ? 
Is  this  the  recompence  for  all  our  pains  ?' 
Have  we  to  the  remotefl:  parts  been  fent,  T 

Bravely  expos'd  our  lives,  our  fortunes  fpent,      > 
To  be  undone  at  laft  by  Parliament  ?  j 

Muft  colonels  and  corporals  now  be  equal  made,' 
And   flaming   fword   turn'd  pruning    knife   and 

fpade  ? 

T  -  b,  S  -  ,  F  -  ,  an4  thoufands  more, 
Muft  now  return  to  what  they  were  before. 
No  more  in  glittering  coaches  fliall  they  ride, 
No  more  the  feather's  fhew  the  coxcomb*'  pride. 
For  thec,  poor  -  1  my  Mufe  does  kindly  weep, 
To  fee  difbanded  colonels  grown  f<>  cheap.  '  ' 
So  ysunger  brothers  with  fat  jointures  fed, 
Go  defpicable,  once  their  widpws  dead. 
No  mip,  by  temped  from  her  anchor  torn, 
Is  half  fo  lo-ft  a  thing,  and  fo  forlorn. 
(jri  every  flail,  in  every  broker's  {hop, 
Hang  up  the  plumes  of  the  difmantled  fop  ; 
Trophies  like  thefe  we  read  not  of  in  ftory, 
By  other  ways  the  Romans  got  their  glory. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  there's  a  doom, 
bouie  die  i'  lh\  field,  and  others  ftarvc,  a:  home. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  UPON  MARRIAGE, 

CENSURE  and  pennanccs,  excommunication, 
Are  bug-bear  words  to  fright  a  bigot  nation; 
But  'tis  the  Church's  more  fuhflantial  curfc, 
To  damn  us  all  for  better  and  for  worfe. 
Falfely  your  Church  feven  facramcnts  does 
Pcnnunce  and  Matrimony  are  the  fame. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

bniH  ion 

AND  yet  he  fears  to  ufe  them,  and  be  free  j 

Yet  fonie  have  ventur'd,  and  why  fhould  not  all  ? 
Let  villains,  pcrjar'd,  envious,  and  malicious, 
The  witr.ched  miter  and  the  midnight  murderer; 
Betrayers  of  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
(And  every  guilty  breauj  fear  endlefs  torment, 
Blue  lakes  of  brimltone,  unextinguifh'd  firej, 
Scorpions  and  whips,  and  all  that  guilt  dcferves; 
Let  thefe,  and  only  thefe,  thus  plague  themlelves, 
For  though  they  fear  what  neither  fhall  nor  can  be, 
'Tis^puriifhment  enough  it  makes  them  live, 
Live,  to  endure  the  dreadful  apprehenfion 
Of  death,  to  them  fo  dreadful ;  but  why  dreadful, 

At  leaft  to  virtuous  minds? To  be  at  reft, 

To  fleep,  and  never  hear  of  trouble  more, 

Say,    is  this  dreadful?    Heart,   wouldfl  thou  be 

at  quiet  ? 

Doft  thou  thus  beat  for  reft,  and  long  for  cafe, 
And  not  command  thy  friendly  hand  to  help  thoci 
What  hand  can  be  fo  eafy  as  thy  own, 
To  apply  the  medicine  that  cures  all  difeafesj 


•I 


AN  EPISTLE  *  TO  MR.  OTWAY. 

PEAR  TOM,  how  melancholy  I  am  grown 
bince  thou  haft  left  this  learned  dirfy  town  f 
To  thee  by  this  dull  letter  be  it  known. 
Whilft  all  my  comfort,  under  all  this  care, 
Are  duns,  and  puns,  and  logic,  and  fmall  beer. 
Thou  ieeft  I'm  dull  as  Shadwell's  men  of  wit, 
Or  the  top  fcene  that  Settle  ever  writ : 
The  fprightly  Court  that  wander  up  and  down 
Froni  gudgeons  to  a  race,  from  town  to  t«wn, 
All,  all  are  flesd  ;  but  them  I  well  can  fpare, 
For  I'm  fo  dull  1  have  no  bufinefs  there. 
I  have  forgot  whatever  there  I  knew, 
Why  men  one  {locking  tye  with  ribbon  blue  : 
Why  others  medals  wear,  a  fins  gilt  thiug, 
That  at  their  brcafts  hang  dangling  by  a  firing; 
(Yet  flay,  I  think  that  1  to  ir.ind  recal, 
For  once  ^  a  fquirt  was  rais'd  by  Windfor  wall) 
I  know  no  officer  of  court ;  nay  more, 
No  dog  of  court,  thtir  favourite  before. 
Should  Vcny  fawn,  I  fhould  not  under ftand  her, 
Nor  who  commuted  iuccfl  fur  Lfgandcr. 

*  In  anfwer  to  one  in  Otwny's  rocir», 
f  Mr.  Duke  wa»  then  at   " 

t  iir  S*u*uci  Moic'.^u'J. 
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Unpolifh'd  thus,  an  errant  fcholar  grown, 
What  fhould  I  do  brft  fit  and  coo  alone, 
And  thee,  my  abfent  mate,  for  ever  moan. 
Thus  'tis  fometimes,  and  farrow  plays  its  part, 
Till  other  thoughts  of  thee  revive  my  heart. 
Por,  whilft  with  wit,  with   women,  and   with 

wine, 

Thy  glad  heart  beats,  and  noble  face  does  (hine, 
Thy  joys  we  at  this  diflance  feel  and  know  ; 
Thou  kindly  wiflieft  it  with  us  were  fo. 
Then  thee   we   name ;    this  heard,  cries  James, 

For  jiim, 

I.eap  op,  thou  fparkling  wine,  and  kifsthe  brim: 
Croffes  attend  the  man  who  dares  to  flinch, 
Great  as  that  man  deferves  who  drinks  not  Finch. 
But  thefe  are  empty  joys,  without  you  two, 
"We  drink  your  names,  alas  '.  but  where  are  you  ? 
My  dear,  whom  I  more  cherifh  in  my  breaft 
Than  by  thy  own  foft  Mufe  can  be  exprcft  ; 
True  to  thy  word,  afford  one  vifit  more, 
Elfe  I  (hall  grow,  from  him  thou  lov'dft  before, 
A  greafy  blockhead  fellow  in  a  gown, 
(Such  as  is,  Sir,  a  coufin  of  your  own  j) 
With  my  own  hair,  a  band,  and  ten  long  nails, 
And  wit  that  at  a  quibble  never  fails. 


AD  THOMAM  OTWAY. 

MUSARUM  noftrumque  decus,  chariffime  Thoma, 

O  animae  melior  pars,  Otosee,  mea  ; 
Accippe  quse  facri  triftes  ad  littora  Cami 

Avulfi  veftro  flevimus  a  gremio. 
Quot  mihi  tune  gemitus  ex  imo  pe&ore  du<5H, 

Perque  meas  lacrymze  quot  cecidere  genas, 
Et  falices  teftes,  et  plurima  teftis  arundo, 

Et  Camus  pigro  trifiior  amne  fluens. 
Audiit  ipfe  etenim  Dens,  et  miferata  dolores 

Lubrica  paulifper  conftitit  unda  meos. 
Tune  ego ;  vos  nymphas  viridi  circumlita  mufco 

Atria  quae  colitis,  tuque,  verende  Deus, 
Audite  O  qualem  abfentem  ploramus  amicum, 

Audite  ut  lacrymis  auclior  amnis  eat. 
Pectoris  is  candore  nives,  conftamibus  arcli 
;    Stellam  animis,  ccrta  fata  vtl  ipfa  fide  ; 


Ille  et  Amore  columbas,  ille  et  Marte  leones 

Vincit,  Pierias  ingenioque  Deas, 
Sive  vocat  jocus,  et  charites,  et  libera  vini 

Gaudia,  cumque  fua  matre  fonandus  Amor. 
Ille  potcft  etiam  numeros  zquare  canendo 

Sive  tuos,  Ovidi,  five,  Catulle,  tuos. 
Sive  admirantis  moderatur  fraena  theatri, 

Itque  cothurnato  Mufa  fnperba  pede, 
Fulmina  vel  S^phoclis  Lycophromseafve  tenebras, 

Carminis  aut  faftus,  JEfchylc  magne,  tui, 
Vincit  munditiis  et  majeftate  decora, 

Tam  bene  naturam  pingere  dofta  manus, 
Haec  ego,  cum  fpe&ans  labentia  flumina,  vcrfus 

Venere  in  mentem,  magne  poeta  tui. 

M  Who  for  Preferments,"  &c.    [See  Otway'^ 

Poems.] 

"  Premia  quis  meritis  ingrara  expe£et  ab  Aula, 
Omnis  ubi  exiguam  captat  fimul  Aulicus  efcam 
Gobio  ?  quis  pifcis  fapientior  ilia  vadpfa 
Fulminis  angufti  toloret  Ipca,  pjfcjc^lorum 
Efurientem  inter,  trepidantemque  inter  acervum,, 
Q^ni  dum  quifquemicatmedicatamut  glutiatoffam, 
1  rudunt,  impellunt,  truduntur,  et  impelluntur  j 
Nee  potius,  htur.i  gremio  qua  flumen  aperto 
Invitat,  totis  pinnarum  remigat  alip,  [t 

Et  requiem,  et  mufcos  virides,  pulchramque  voca- 
Ad  libeitatem  prono  delabuur  alvco  ?" 

Quos  tibi  pro  taji  perfolvam  carmine  grates, 

O  animi  interpres,  magne  Poeta,  mei  1 
Nos  neque  folicitse  Natura  tffinxit  ad  urbis 

Officia,  aut  fraudes,  Aula  delofa,  tuas : 
Nos  procul  a  coeno,  et  ftrepitu,  fumoque  remctos, 

Cum  Venere  et  Mufis  myrtea  fcena  tegat  ? 
Nos  paribus  cantare  animis  permittat  Apollo 

Flammas  meque  tuas,  teque,  Otosee,  meas. 
Ergone  mp  penitus  veftris  haerere  medullis, 

Ergone  fincerus  me  tibi  junxit  Amor  ? 
Tu  qunque,  tu  noftris  habitas,  mea  vita,  mtdullis, 

Teque  meo  xternus  pedorc  figit  Amor. 

In  another  place. 

Qualia  tu  fcrihis,  vel  qualia  Carolus  ille 
Mofter,  amor,  Phoebi,  Pieridumque  deem. 
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I  fing  the  various  chances  of  the  world, 
Through  which  men  are  by  fate  or  fortune  hurl'd. 
'Tis  by  no  fcheme,  or  method  that  I  go  ; 
But  paint  in  verfe  my  notions  as  they  flow. 
With  heat  the  wanton  images  purfue, 
pond  of  the  old,  yet  ftill  creating  new ; 
Fancy  myfclf  in  fome  fecure  retreat, 
Refolve  to  be  concent,  and  to  be  great. 
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• 


*VILUAM  KING  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1663.    His  father,  Ezekiel  King,  was  of  the 
rank  of  gentleman,  and  allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  upon  the  foundation,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bulby;  from 
whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  elected  to  Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1681. 

It  appear*,  from  his  AJverfaria,  that  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  fo  much  intenfenefs  and  acti 
vity,  that,  before  he  was  eight  years  in  the  univerfity,  he  had  read  over,  and  made  refie&ions  on, 
twenty-two  thoufand  books  aad  manufcripts;  but  this  account  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

In  1688,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  in  the  moft  erpenfive  manner,  as  a  grand  com* 
pounder ;  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  he  inherited  a  confiderable  fortune. 

The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  a  Confutation  of  Varillas's  Account  of  Wicklifie ;  and,  engaging  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  became  Doctor  in  1691,  and,  by  the  favour  of  ArchbHhop  Tillotfon,  wa* 
admitted  of  Do&ors  Commons,  where  he  pra6tifed  with  very  great  reputation. 

He  had  already  made  fome  tranflations  from  the  French,  and  written  a  great  number  of  hu 
morous  and  fatirical  pieces,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

In  1694,  he  undertook  to  confute  Lord  Molefworth's  "  Account  of  Denmark;"  becaufe  he 
did  not  like  his  Lordfhip's  principles  of  government ;  and  his  "  Animadverfions"  were  fo  much  ap 
proved  by  Prince  George,  confort  to  the  Princefs  Anne,  that  he  was  foon  after  appointed  Secretary 
to  her  Royal  Highnefs. 

In  1697,  he  engaged  in  the  controverfy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley,  concerning  the  Epiilles  of 
phalaris ;  the  ifiue  of  which  has  fhewn  the  impotence  of  wit  in  oppofition  to  learning,  on  a  quef* 
tion  that  learning  only  could  decide. 

In  1699,  he  publifhed  A  Journey  to  L»ndon,  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Lifter's  "  Journey  to  Paris:" 
And  in  1700,  two  dialogues,  entitled  The  Traxfaftioneer ;  the  defign  of  which  was  to  ridicule  Sir 
Huns  Sloane's  writings  in  the  "  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  of  which  he  was  then  fccretary. 

The  expence  of  his  pleafures  had  now  leffened  his  revenues,  without  ftimulating  bis  induftry; 
for  he  hated  bufinefs,  efpecially  that  of  an  advocate,  becaufe  he  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of 
wrangling,  and  becaufe  it  interrupted  his  dreams  of  voluptuoufnefs,  and  forced  him  to  roufe  from 
that  indulgence  in  which  he  delighted,  'jo^  air 

Notwithftanding  his  habitual  indolence,  his  reputation  as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained,  by  the 
difcernment  and  ability  which  he  difcovered  in  his  judgments  in  the  courts  of  delegates,  and  railed 
Very  high  by  the  addrefs  and  knowledge  which  he  difplayed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  1701, 
When  he  defended  the  Earl  of  Angjefea  againft  his  lady,  afterwards  Duchefs  of  Buckinghamihire, 
who  fued  for  a  divorce,  on  a  charge  of  cruelty,  and  obtained  it. 

The  reputation  of  his  abilities  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,   Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  by  whofe  intereft,  and  that  of  his  relation,  the  Earl  of  Rochefter,  Lord  | 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  was,  in  1701,  made  judge  of  the  admiralty  in  Ireland,  commiffioner  of  j 
the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Bermingham's  Tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marfl),  the 
primate. 

He  had  mow  an  opportunity  of  accumulating  wealth  beyond  the  ufual  fortune  of  a  ppet ;  but  he 
intereft,  and  deierted  his  duty,  for.  UK  company  of  Judge  Upton,  a  jnaa  as  idl;  and 
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thoughtlefs  as  hlmfelf,  who  had  a  pleafant  houfe,  called  Mountown,  near  Dublin,  at  which  he  fpci 
tnoft  of  his  time,  in  convivial  indulgence  and  poetical  amufement. 

Here  he  made  a  red  cow,  called  Mully,  which  gave  him  milk,  the  fubjecl  of  a  paitoral 
which,  at  that  time,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  political  allegory,  though  it  originally  meant  no  me 
than  it  exprefled. 

tn  1708,  when  the  Earl  of  Wharton  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  Addil 
his  fecretary,  made  keeper  of  the  records,  he  returned  to  England,  with  no  other  treafure  than 
wit,  and  a  few  merry  poems  and  humorous  efTays. 

He  was  now  again  to  fubfift  on  his  fellowfhip  in  Chrifl  Church  College,  which  had  been 
chief  refource  againft  poverty  when  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  the  civil  and 
non  law;  and  his  indolence  left  him  nothing  to  dcfire  beyond  the  cafe  and  tranquillity  it  fecured  to 
him. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  wrote  the  Art  of  Love,  a  poe  *,  in  imitation  of  Ovid's 
De  Arte  Amandi,  which  was  well  received ;  and,  in  1709,  publiflied  the  Art  of  Cookery,  in  imitai 
tion  of  Horace's  De  Arte  Poetics,  with  fome  letters  to  Dr.  Lifter,  on  his  publifhing  the  works  of 
Apicius  Coclius,  concerning  the  foups  and  fauces  of  the  ancients,  which  completely  eftablifhed  hit 
reputation  for  wit  and  learning.  ^IR* 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  zealous  Tory  and  High-churchman,  on  the  fide  of  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
concurred  in  the  projection  and  conduct  of  "  the  Examiner,"  animadverted  on  Dr.  Rennet's  fer* 
mon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  fhared  in  the  oppofition  that  was  given  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  Whigs. 

In  1711,  he  publifhed  the  Hi/lory  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  competed  for  fchools,  particularly 
that  of  Weftminfter,  the  general  ufe  of  which  was  afterwards  fupplied  by  "  The  Pantheon,"  writ* 
ten  by  Tooke  of  the  Charterhoufe,  a  man  of  inferior  abilities. 

The  fame  year,  he  publiflied  an  hiftorical  eflay,  intituled  Rujiaus,  a  harfh  fatire  on  the  Duke  of 
Maryborough  and  the  Whigs,  and  a  poem  imitated  from  Ciaudian,  with  the  fame  title,  dictated  by 
party  rage  rather  than  truth,  and  intended  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  meafures  of  the  new  mi- 
niftry. 

Thefe  fervices  were  not  long  unrewarded ;  for,  the  fame  year,  without  the  trouble  of  attendance, 
or  the  mortification  of  a  requeft,  Swift,  Prior,  Friend,  and  other  men  of  the  fame  party,  brought 
him  the  key  of  the  Gazetteer's  office,  from  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  together  with  another  key,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  paper  office.  Competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  now  again  in  his  power,  and  again 
thrown  away;  for  an  a&  of  infolvency  having  made  his  employment  at  that  time  particularly 
troublefome,  he  impatiently  refigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  former  indigence. 

About  midfummer  171*,  he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  at  Lambeth,  where  he  amufed  himfelf  in 
mortifying  Dr.  Tennifon,  the  Archbifhop,  by  regaling  the  populace  with  ale,  on  the  furrendcr  of 
Dunkirk  to  Hill. 

In  the  autumn,  his  health  declined,  and  growing  weaker  by  degrees,  he  was  removed  by  the 
kindnefs  of  Lord  Clarendon,  to  a  lodging  he  had  provided  for  him  in  the  Strand,  oppofite  So« 
xnerfet-houfe,  where  he  died  on  Chriftmas-day,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Though  his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity,  his  death  was  exemplary.  He  yielded  up  hii 
breath  with  the  patience  Of  a  philofopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  Chriflian. 

His  noble  relation  took  care  of  his  funeral,  and  had  him  decently  interred  in  the  North  Cloifterf  : 
of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  but  creeled  no  monument  or  grave-ftone,  to  mark  the  place  of  hit  ] 
daft. 

His  character  united  fome  ftriking  contrarieties.     He  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  fingular 
piety;  hut  more  zealous  for  the  caufe  than  the  appearance  of  religion.     His  chief  pleafure  confid 
ed  in  trifles,  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  he  thought  he   was  hid  from  the  w  -rid.     Few  . 
people  pleafed  him  in  converl'ation ;  and  it  was  a  proof  of  his  liking  them,  if  his  behaviour  wail 
tolerably  agreeable.     His  difcourfe  was  cheerful,  and  his  wit  pleafanr  and  entertaining.      His  philo- 
fophy  and  good  fenfe  prevailed  over  his  natural  temper,  which  was  fuilen,  morofe,  and  peevifh  ; 
butJic  was  of  a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the  kaft  flight  or  neglcd  would  thjow  him  into  a  melant 
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choly  ftate  of  defpondency.  He  would  fay  a  great  many  ill-natured  things,  but  never  do  one. 
He  was  made  up  of  teuderncfs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall  from  him  on  the  fmallcft  oc- 
caflo  n . 

His  po'-m5  have  been  «ften  printed,  and  are  generally  knowM  o  (I  of  his  tale«,  and  other  le 
vities  and  pieces  of  humour,  came  abroad  in  manufcript,  at  various  times,  as  they  happened  to  be 
finiftied,  and  were  collected  and  publimed,  with  other  pieces,  in  his  "  Mifcellanies,"  without  a 
date,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Lintot's  "  Mifcellaneous  Poems  and  Tranflations,"  2  vols., 

His  Remains  were  publimed  from  the  original  manufcripts  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  fitter,  by 
Jofeph  Brown,  M.  D.,  1731,  and  reprinted,  under  the  title  of"  Pufthumous  Works,"  in  1734 
and  1739. 

A  complete  collection  of  his  "  Original  Works,  in  Profe  and  Verfe,*'  was  publimed,  in  3  vols^ 
8vo.,  1776,  by  John  Nichols,  the  learned  printer  of  "  the  Gentleman's  Magazine"  a  man  who 
merits  the  praife  of  the  compiler  of  thefe  little  narratives,  for  his  zeal  in  reftoring  the  nobleft  mo 
numents  of  the  dead ;  and  who  dcferves  the  gratitude  of  every  man  of  letters,  for  his  laborious 
and  ufeful  refearches  in  topographical  hiftory,  and  his  numerous  and  valuable  additions  to  the  poe 
tical  and  literary  biography  of  his  country. 

His  Poems,  diftinctly  confidered,  do  not  feem  unworthy  of  his  reputation  ;  neither  do  they  ap 
pear  to  entitle  him  to  rank  among  our  beft  poets.  He  feems  to  have  cultivated  the  grotefque  and 
familia^  ftyle,  without  aiming  at  ferieufnefs  or  fublimity.  His  Imitations  and  T<z/«,  therefore,  do 
not  difplay  that  boldnefs  of  invention  and  vivacity  of  fancy  which  characterife  the  higher  poetry, 
but  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their  fprightlinefs,  familiarity,  and  eafe.  His  Art  of  Cookery  is  an 
ingenious  and  flcilful  imitation  of  Horace,  and  juftly  reckoned  an  admirable  fatirico-didactic  poem. 
His  Art  of  Jove  is  remarkable,  notwithftanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  fentiment,  and  chafte  de- 
fcription.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  books,  moft  of  which  end  with  fome  remarkable  fable,  or 
interefting  novel.  His  Tales  have  obtained  general  approbation.  They  are  facetious  and  familiar. 
The  language  is  eafy,  but  feldom  grofs,  and  the  verification  fmooth,  without  appearance  of  ftudy. 
It  is  not  known,  whether  he  was  the  original  author  of  ai;y  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  undoubt 
edly  older  than  his  time  :  But  the  art  of  telling  them  is  his  own,  and  that  is  the  chief  merit  of 
fuch  trifling  compofitions.  His  Political  Verfes,  dictated  by  party  rage,  and  dcfigned  to  afperfe  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Proteflant  fucceflion,  may  be  permitted  to  perifh,  without  any  di 
minution  of  his  fame. 

M  His  poems,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  were  rather  the  amufements  of  idlenefs,  than  efforts  of 
ftudy.  He  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than  aftonifli ;  his  thought  feldom  afpired  to  fublimity ;  if 
his  verfe  was  eafy,  and  his  images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  defired.  His  purpofe  is  to  be  mer 
ry  ;  but,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his  mirth,  it  may  be  fometimes  neceffary  to  think  well  of  his  opi- 
Vnions."  4 
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W~~~  ART   OF  COOKERT: 
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JN  IMITATION  OF 

HORACE'S   ART  OF  POETRY. 

WITH    SOME 

LETTERS  TO  DR.  LISTER  AND  OTHERS, 

Occafioned  principally  by 
THE  TITLE  QF  4  BOOK  PUBLISHED  £T  THE  DOCTOX, 

Being  the 
Works  of  APICIUS  COELIUS,  concerning  the  Soups  and  Sauces  of  tie  dncients. 

WITH 

AN  EXTRACT  OF  THE  GREATEST  CURIOSITIES  CONTAINED  IN  THAT  BOOK* 

Humbly  infcribed  to 

HONOURABLE  BEEF-STE.4K  CLUB, 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1708. 


OF  Dr.  Lifter's  book  only  1 20  copies  were  printed  in  1705.  It  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam,  in 
1709,  by  Theod.  Janf.  Almeloveen,  under  the  title  of  **  Apicii  Coelii  dc  Opfoniis  et  Condimentis, 
"  five  Arte  Coquinaria,  Libri  Decem.  cum  Annotationibus  Martini  Lifter,  e  Medicis  Domcfticis 
"  Sereniflimas  Majeftatis  Reginae  Annae,  et  Notis  fcle&ioribus,  variifque  Le&ionibus  integris,  Hu- 
"  melbergii,  Barthii,  Reinefii,  A  Van  Der  Linden,  et  aliorum,  ut  ct  variorum  Ledionum  Libcllc. 
11  Editio  Secunda."  Dr,  Afecw  had  a  copy  of  each  edition. 

Voi.  VI.  T  t 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 


IT  is  now-a-days  the  hard  fate  of  fuch  as  pretend 
to  be  authors  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
matters  of  their  own  works ;  for,  if  Itich  papers 
{however  imperfect)  as  may  be  called  a  copy  of 
them,  either  by  3  fervant  or  any  other  means, 
come  to  the  hands  of  a  bookfeller,  he  nfver  con- 
iiders  whether  it  be  for  the  perlbn's  reputation  to 
come  into  the  worjd,  whether  it  j§  agreeable  to 
his  fentimenrs,  whether  to'  hii»  ftyle  or  c^rreilnffs, 
or  whether  he  has  for  fome  time  looked  over  it ; 
jior  doth  he  care  what  name  or  character  he  puts 
to  it,  fo  he  imagines  he  may  get  by  it.  ' 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  following  Poem  tr>  be  f  > 
tifed,  and  printed  with  as  much  imperfection  and 
as  many  miftakes  as  3  bookfeller  that  has  common 
ienfc  could  imagine  fhould  pafs  upon  the  town, 
cfpecially  in  an  age  fo  polite  and  critical  as  the 
j>refent, 

Th'e'fe  following  Letters  and  Poem  were  at  the 
prels  Ibme  time  before  the  other  paper  pretending 
to  the  fame  titl^  was  crep:  out:  and  hey  ha$ 
clfe,  as  the  learned  fay,  groaned  under  the  prefs 
till  fuch  time  a«  the  flieets  had  one  by  one  been 
pernfed  arid  cofrefted,  not  only  by  the  'author, 
but  his  friends;  whole  judgment,  as  he  is  fenfible 
he  wants,  fo  is  he  proud  to  own  that  they  fome- 
times  condefcend  to  afford  him. 

For  many  faults,  that  at  fir  ft  feem  fmall,  yet 
create  unpardonable  errors.     The  number  of  the  ' 
yerie  turns  tipon  t'he'harftinefs  of  "a  fy  liable ;  and  ' 


the  laying  a  ftrefs  upon  improper  words  will  make 
the  moft  correfl:  piece  ridiculous.  Falfe  concord, 
tchfes  and  grammar,  nonfenfe,  impropriety,  and 
Confuilon,  may  go  down  with  fome  perfons;  but 
it  fhonld  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  bookfeller  to 
lampoon  an  author,  and  tell  him,  "  You  did 
"  write  all  this  I  have  got  it ;  and  you  fhall 
"  ftand  to  the  fcar^dal,  and  I  will  have  the  bejie- 
"  fit."  Yet  this  is 'the  prefent  cafe,  notwith- 
ftanding  there  are  above  threefcore  faults  of  this 
nature;  vgrfes  tranfpcfed,  fome  added,  others 
ttred,  or  ra'her  that  (hould  have  been  altered, 
and  near  forty  omitted.  The  author  does  not  va 
lue  himfelf  upon  the  whole  :  but,  if  he  (hews  hia 
efteem  for  Horace,  and  can  by  any  means  pro- 
yoke  perfons  to  read  fo  ufeful  a  treatife ;  if  he 
fhews  his  averfion  to  the  introduction  of  luxury, 
which  may  ten.d  to  the  corruption  of  manners, 
an'd  declares  his  love  to  the  old  Britim  hofpitraliry, 
charity,  and  valour,  when  the  arms  of  the  family, 
tfye  old  pikes,  mufkets,  and  halberts,  hung  up  in 
the  hall  over  th£  long  table,  and  the  marrow 
bones  lay  on  the  floor,  and  "  Chevy  Ch^ce".  and 
"  The  old  Courtier  of  the  Queen's"  were'placed 
over  the  carved  mantle-piece,  and  the  beef  and 
brown  bread  were  carried  every  day  to  the  poor; 
he  defires  little  farther,  than  that  the  reader  would 
for  the  future  give  all  fuch  bookfellcn  as  are  be 
fore  fpokcn  of  iu>  manner  of  encouragement. 


LETTERS 


T  O 


DR.    LISTER    AND    OTHERS. 


LETTER     I. 


To  Mr. 


1  UE  happinefs  of  hearing  now  an.d  then  from 
you  extremely  delights  me ;  for,  I  muft  confefs, 
nioft  of  my  ^ther  friends  are  fo  much  taken  up 
with  politics  or  fpeculations,  that  either  their 
hopes  or  fears  give  them  little  leifure  to  perufe 
fuph  parts  of  learning  as  lay  remote,  and  are  fit 
only  for  the  clofets  of  the  curious.  How  bleft  arc 
{  you  at  London,  where  youliave  new  bopks  of  all 
forts  !  whilft  we  at  a  greater  diftance,  being  dc- 
ftitute  of  fuch  improvements,  muft  content  onr- 
felves  with  the  old  {lore,  and  thumb  the  cla.fil.cs 
as  if  we  were  never  to,  get  higher  than  our  Tully 
or  our  Virgil. 

You  tantalize  me  only,  when  you  tell  me  of 
the  edition  of  a  book  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lifter, 
•which    you  fay   is   a  treatife  De  Condimcntis  ct  Op- 
foniis    f'ef.'K/m,    "  Of  the  Sauces  and  Soups  of  the 
5**  Ancients,*'   as  I  take  it.     Give  me  leave  to  ufe 
,  arj  expreifion,    which,   though  vulgar,    yet  upon 
this  occafion  is  juft  and  proper  :    You  have  made 
;inj  mouth  water,  hut  have  not;  fent  me  where 
withal  to  fatUfy  my  appetite. 

I  have  jaifed  a  thouiand  notions  to  myfolf,  onty 
from  the  title.  Where  could  fuch  a  treafure  lay 
'bid.11  What  manufcnpts  have  been  collated  ?  Un 
der  wl.at  tmperor  was  it  written  ?  Might  it  not 
rhave  been  in  the  reign  ef  Heliogabalus,  who, 
Chough  vicious,  and  in  fome  things  fantaftical,  yet 
Was  not  incurious  in  the  grand  affair  <{ eating? 

Confider,  dear  Sir,  in  what  uncertainties  we 
jjnuft  remain  at  prefent.     Yoq  know  my  neigh 
bour    Mr.   Greatrix    is  a  Ier«rnc4  antiquary.       I 
ihewed   him  your  letter;    which  threw  him  into 
fuch  a  dubioufnefs,  and  indeed  perplexity  of  mind, 
that  the  next  day  he  durft  not  put  any  cutJmp  in 
his  ffbfjucs,  nor  have  his  beloved  f-?ppert  oil,  and 
le.-jion,  \vith  his  partridge,  left,  before  he  had  feen 
E|-.   Lifter's  book,   he  might  tranfgrefs  in  ufing 
methin    no:  common  to  the  ancients* 


Difpatch  it,  therefore,  to  uo  with  all  fpeed ;  foe 
I  expt  A  wonders  from  it.  Let  me  tell  you  :  I 
hope,  in  the  firft  place,  it  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
remove  the  barbarity  of  our  prefent  education  : 
for  what  hopes  can  there  be  of  any  progrefs  in 
learning,  whitft  our  gentlemen  fuffer  their  fons, 
at  Weftminfter,  Katon,  and  WincheUer,  to'eat  no 
thing  bur  fait  with  thtir  muttui,  and  v'-negar  with 
their  roajl  l>eej\  upon  holiday-??  what  txtei.fivenefs 
can  there  be  in  their  foyls,  efpecially  when,  u^on 
their  going  thence  to  the  univerfuy,  their  know 
ledge  in  culinary  matters  is  feldom  enlarged,  and 
their  diet  continue*  very  much  the  fame;  and  as 
to  fauces,  they  are  in  profound  ignorance  ? 

^t  were  to  be  wifhedj  thertfore,  that  -very  fa 
mily  had  a  French  tutor;  for,  befides  his  being' 
groom,  .gardener,  butler,  and  valet,  you  w«  lild 
iee  that  he  is  endued  with  a  greater  a :com  i- 
ment;  for,  according  to  our  ancient  aiuh  -r,  O  ,# 
Galli,  totiJem  coqui,  "  As  many  Frenchm  :j  a-  y.u 
"  have,'  fo  many  cooks  you  may  depend  'ip<-n  ;" 
which  is  very  ufef.'l,  where  there  is  a  numerous 
ifiue.  And  I  doubt  not,  but,  with  fuch  ru'ors, 
and  good  houfekeepcrs  t'>  provide  cake  and/ru :el- 
meats, '  together  with  the  tender  care  of  \\\  i_ 
diligent  mother,  to  fee  that  the  children  i 

drink  every  thing  thVt  they  call  for  ;  I  don'  :, 
I  fay,  but  we  may  have  a  warlike  and  fr  gal 
gentry,  a  temperate  and  aufttre  cK-rgy  ;  and  f.;ch 
perfons  of  quality,  in  all  ft.itio  is,  as  n;r.y  !>cft  un 
dergo  the  fatigues  of  our  JJfft  an<l  armier. 

Pardon  me,  Sir,  if  1  brrak  off  abruptly  :  for  E 
am  going  to  Monfitur  D'.Avaux,  a  perion  famous 
for  eafing  the  tqoth.-ach  by  c.virlfion.  He  has  pro- 
mifcd  to  fliew  me  how  to  (hike  a  lancet  info  the 
jugular  of  a  cart>,  f"  as  the  blood  may  iffue  thence 
with  the  greateft  elFufion  ;  and  then  will  inftaiuly 
perform  the  operation  of  ftewing  it  in  its  own 
blood,  in  the  prefence  of  myfelf  and  feveral  more 
virtuofi.  But,  let  him  ufe  what  claret  he  will  in 
the  performance,  I  will  fecure  enough  to  drinl. 
your  health  arid  the  reft  of  your  friends. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &C,. 
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LETTER     II. 

To  Mr. . 


I  SHALL  make  bold  to  claim  yonr  promife,  in 
your  laft  obliging  letter,  to  obtain  the  happinefs 
of  my  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Lifter;  and  to 
that  end  have  fent  you  the  enclofcd,  to  be  com 
municated  to  him,  if  you  think  convenient. 


LETTER    III. 
To  Dr.  LISTER,  prefent. 


|  AM  a  plain  man,  and  therefore  never  ufe  com 
pliments;  hut  I  muft  tell  you.  that  I  have  a  great 
ambition  to  hold  a  correfpondence  with  you, 
efpeci'Iiy  thar  I  may  beg  you  to  communicate 
your  iemarks  from  the  ancients  concerning  den- 
tlfcalps^  vulgarly  called  tooth-picks.  I  take  the  ilfc 
of  tli'.m  to  have  b;-fn  if  ^reat  antiquity,  and  the 
original  to  c  me  frwm  the  inftmtSr.  <>f  Nature, 
•which  is  the  beft  mifl'refs  upon  all  otcafions  The 
Egyptian-  were  a  people  excellent  for  their  philo- 
fophual  and  mathematical  obfervations  :  they 
iearehrd  into  all  the  fptings  <f  action  ;  and, 
though  I  mufi  co  dcmn  their  luperftition,  I  can- 
iiot  but  applau  I  their  ir.ve  ri  n.  This  people 
had  a  vaft  diftridl  that  worfhii>ped  the  crocodile, 
which  is  an  animal,  whofexjiws,  being  very  ob 
long,  give  him  the  opportunity  of  having  a  great 
many  teeth  ;  and  his  habitation  and  bufmefs  lying 
moil  in  the  water,  he,  like  our  modern  Dutch 
tvbitjien  '  in  Southward,  had  a  very  good  fto- 
jnach,  and  was  extremely  voracious.  It  is  cer 
tain,  that  he  had  the  water  of  Nile  always  ready, 
and  confequently  the  opportunity  of  vvafhine  his 
mouth  after  meals;  yet  he  had  farther  occasion 
for  orher  inftruments  to  cleanfe  his  teeth,  which 
are  ferrate,  or  like  a  faw.  To  this  end,  Nature 
has  provided  an  animal  called  the  ichneumon,  which 
performs  this  office,  and  i<  fo  maintained  by  the 
pr<  dudl  of  its  own  labour.  The  Egyptians,  feeing 
fuch  an  ufeful  fagacity  in  the  crocodile,  which  they 
fo  much  reverenced,  foon  began  to  imitate  it, 
great  examples  eafily  drawing  the  multitude  ;  fo 
that  it  became  their  conftant  cuftom  to  pick  their 
teeth,  and  wafti  their  mouths,  after  eating.  I 
cannot  find  in  Marfham's  "  Dynafties,"  nor  in. 
the  "  Fragments  of  Manethnn,"  what  year  of  the 
moon  (for  I  hold  the  Egyptian  years  to  have  been 
lunar,  that  is,  but  of  a  month's  continuance)  fo 
venerable  an  ufage  firft  began  ;  for  it  is  the  fault 
of  gteat  philologers,  to  omit  fuch  things  as  are 
moft  material.  Whether  Sefoftris,  in  his  large 
conquefts,  might  extend  the  ufe  of  them,  is  as  un- 
cerrain  ;  for  the  glorious  actions  of  thole  ages  lay 

f  WUofe  tenter-grounds  are  now  almoft  all  built  upon. 


very  much  in  the  dark.     It  i-.  very  probable,  tha* 
the  public  ufe  of  them  came   in  about  the  famd 
time   that   the   Egyptians   made   life   of  juries.     I 
find,  in  the  preface  to  the  "   Third  Part  oi  Mo- 
"  dcrn    Reports,"    that    «.'  the    Chaldces   had    a 
"  great  efteem  f«»r  the  number  TWKLVK,  becaufc 
"  there  were  fo  many  fign*  of  the  Zodiatk:  from 
"  them  this  number  cane  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
"  fo  to  Greece,  where  Mars  himfelf  was  tried  for 
"  a  murder,  and  was  acquitted."     Now  it  docs 
not  appear  upon  record,  nor  anyjfta*  that  I  have 
fee.n,  whether  the  jury  clubbed,  or  wheth  r  Mars 
treated  them,  at  dinner,  though  it  is  moll  likely 
that   he  did  ;    for  he  was  a  quarrelforiic  ibrt  of  a 
perfon,  and  probably,  though  acquitted,  might  be 
as  guilty   as  Count  JConingfmark      Now  the  cuf- 
.tom  of  juries  dining  at  an  eating-houfe,  and  hav 
ing  glaffes  of  water  brought  them  with  t^oib-puks 
tinged  with  vermilion  fwi.nming  at  the  top,  being 
ftill  continued,    why  may  we  not  imagine,  that 
the  tooth  picks   were  as  ancient  as  the  dinner,  the 
dinner   as   the  juries,   and  the  juries  at  lead  a:;  the 
i  grand- children  of '  Mitzraim  ?     Homer  makes  his 
•  heroes  feed  fu  grofsly    that  they  feem  to  have  had 
!  more  occafion  for  Jleivers  than  goofe- quills,     lie  is 
j  very  tedious  in  deiciibing  a  fnnth's  forge  and  an 
j  anvil ;    whereas  he  might  have  been  more  n  lite, 
i  in  fetting  <>ut  the  tootb-p'ck-cafe  or  painted  fnuff-bix 
1  of  Achilles,  if  rhat  age  had  not  been  fo  barbarous 
as  to   want  them.     And  here  I  cannot  but  corifi. 
,  der,  rhat  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when 
1  it    flourifliecl    moft   in  fumptuous  buildings,    and 
Rome  in  its  heigbt  of  empire,  from  Auguftus  down 
to   Adrian,  had   nothing  that  equalled  the  Royal 
j  or  New  Exchange,  or  Pope's-head  Alley,  for  cu. 
i  liofitie*  and  toy-flops;  neither  had  their  fenate  any 
thing  to  alleviate  their  debates  concerning  the  af 
fairs  of  the  univerfe,    like  raffling  fometiraes  at 
Colcnel  Parfon's.     Although  the  Egyptians  often 
extended  their  conquefts  into  Africa  and  Ethiopia, 
and  though  the  Cafrc  Blacks  have  very  fine  teeth; 
yet   I  cannot  find  that  thry  made  ufe  of  any  fuch 
inftrument      nor  does  Ludolphus,    though   very 
exadl  as  to  the  Abyffitiian  empire,  give  any  ac 
count     f  a  matter  fo  important;   for  which  he  is 
to  blame,  as  I  lhall  fhew  in  my  Treat  ife  of"  Forks 
.  "  and  Napkins,"  of  which  I  fhall  fend  you  an  Ef- 
\  fay   wifh  all  expedition.     I  fhall  in  that  Treatifc 
fully  illuftrate  or  confute  this  paffajje  of  Dr.  Hey-  1 
lin,   in  the  third   book  of  his  "  Cofmography," 
where  he  fays  of  the  Chinefe,  "  1'hat  they  eat 
"  their  meat  with  two  llicks  of  ivory,  ebony,  or 
"  the  like ;    not  touching  it  with  their  hands  at 
,  "  all,    and  therefore   no  great  foukrs  of    linen. 
'  "  The  ufe  of  filver  forks  with  us,  by  fomc  of  our 
;  *'  fpruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late,    came  from 
i  "  hence  into  Italy,    and  from  thence  into  Kng- 
"  land."     I  cannot  agree  with  this  learned  Doclor  i 
j  in  many  of  thefe  particulars.     For,  firft,  the  ufe 
I  thefe  Jiicts  is  not  fo  much  tofave  linen,  as  out 
j  pure  neccffity,    which   arifes  from  the  length 
j  their  nails,  which  perfons  of  great  quality  in  tl 
countries  wear  at  a  prodigious  length,  to  pro 
all  poffibility  of  working,  or  being  ferviceablc 
themfelves  or  others;    and  therefore,    if 
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would,  they  could  not  eafily  feed  themfclves  with 
thofe  claws:  and  I  have  very  -;o ,.J  authority, 
that  in  the  Eafc,  and  especially  in  Japan,  the 
princes  have  the  meat  put  into  ih  ir  mouths  by 
their  attendants.  B.Tuics,  thefe  ilicks  are  of  no 
ufe  but  for  their  fort  o!  meat,  which,  In  ing  pilau, 
is  all  boiled  to  rags.  But  what  would  thole  iHcks 
fignify  to  carve  a  turkey-csclt,  or  a  chine  of  beef  ? 
therefore  our  forls  arc  of  quite  different  fha^e  : 
i he  fteel  ones  arc  hibernal  and  the  filver  generally 
refembiiiig  tridents;  which  makes  me  think  them" 
to  be  as  ancient  as  the  Saturnian  race,  where  the 
former  is  appropriated  to  Piuto,  and  the  latter  to 
Neptune.  It  is  certain,  that  Pedro  Delia  Valle, 
that  famous  Italian  traveller,  carried  his  knife  and 
fork  into  the  Eail-lnuu-s ;  and  he  gives  a  large  ac 
count,  how,  a£  the  court  of  an  Indian  prince,  he 
was  admired  for  his  neatnefs  in  that  particular, 
and  his  care  in  wiping  tLal  and  hi>  knife  before  he 
returned  them  to  their  refpe&ive  rtpofitorics.  I 
could  w:(h  Dr.  Wotron,  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
"  Modern  Learning,"  would  fhew  us  how  much  i 
we  are  improved  iince  Dr.  Heylin's  time,  and  ttll  I 
us  the  original  <  f  ivary  knives,  wiih  which  young 
heirs  are  fuffered  to  mangle  their  own  pudding; 
as  like  wife  of  ftlver  and  gold  knives,  brought  in  , 
with  the  defert  for  carving  of  jellies  and  orange- 
tutter ;  and  the  imlifpenfable  neccffity  of  -nfiiver 
knife  at  the  fide-board,  to  mingle  fallads  wi  h,  as 
is  with  great  learning  made  out  in  a  Treatife  call 
ed  Acetaria,  concerning  "  Dreflirrg  of  Ballads'." 
A  noble  work  '.  But  I  tranfgrefs — 

And  yet,  pardon  me,  good  Doctor,  I  had  al- 
mofh  forgot  a  thing  that  I  would  not  have  done  ! 
for  the  world,  it  is  fo  remarkable.     I  think  I  jnay  | 
be  pofitive,  from  this  verfe  of  Juvenal,  where  he  ; 
fpeaks  of  the  Egyptians, 

"  Porrum  et  cepc  nefas  violare,  et  frangerc  morfu," 

that  it  was  "  facrilege  to  chop  a  leek,  or  bite  an 
"  onion."  Nay,  I  believe  that  it  amounts  to  a 
demonftration,  that  Pharaoh  Necho  could  have  no 
true  lenten  porridge ',  nor  any  carrier's  faucc  to  hi^ 
mutton  ;  the  true  receipt  of  making  which  faucc 
I  have  from  an  ancient  MS.  remaining  at  the 
Bull  inn  in  Eifhoplgate-ftreet,  which  runs  thus  : 

*'  Take  feven  fpoonfuls  of  fpring-water ;  fiice 
*'  two  onions  of  moderate  fize  into  a  large  fauccr, 
"  and  put  in  as  much  f*lt  as  you  can  hold  at  thrice 
"  betwixt  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  if  large, 
**  and  ferve  it  tip."  Probatum  eft. 

HOBSON,  Carrier  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge. 

The  effigies  of  that  worthy  perfon  remain  ftill 
at  that  inn ;  and  I  dare  fay,  not  only  Hobfon,  but 
old  Birch,  and  nvany  others  of  that  mulical  and 
delightful  profeffion,  would  rather  have  Leen  la 
bourers  at  the  pyramids  with  that  regale,  then  to 
have  reigned  at  Memphis,  and  have  been  debar 
red  of  it.  I  break  off  abruptly.  Believe  me  an 
admirer  of  your  worth,  and  a  follower  of  your 
methods  towards  the  increafe  of  learning,  and 
zr.ore  efpecially  your,  £c. 


LETTER      IV. 


To  Mr. 


I  AM  now  very  feri-uifiy  employed  in  a  work 
chat,  I  hope,  may  be  ufeful  to  t!ie  public,  w!  ;~h 
is  a  POCIM  of  the  "  Art  of  Cookery,"  in  imitation 
of  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  infcribed  to  Dr. 
Lifter,  as  honing  it  may  be  i;j  time  read  a^-  a  pre- 
liminajy  to  ms  works.  B  >L  1  have  not  vani-y 
enough  to  think  it  will  live  fo  long.  I  have  in 
the  mean  time,  fciit  you  an  im:  ati  :n  of  Horace's 
invitation  of  Torqnatus  to  fupper,  which  is  the 
Fifth  Lpiftle  of  his  Firfl  B-'ok.  Perhaps  you  will 
fivd  lb  many  faults  in  this,  that  you  may  fave  me 
the  trouble  of  my  other  piopofal ;  but,  however, 
take  it  as  it  is  : 

If  Bdlvill  can  his  generous  foul  confine 
To  a  fmall  room,  few  diflies,  and  feme  wine, 
I  fhall  expect  my  happir.cfc  at  nine. 
Two  bottles  of  ftnooth  Palm,  or  Anjou  white, 
Shall  give  a  welcome,  and  prepare  delight; 
Then  for  the  Bourdcaux  you  may  freely  afk; 
But  the  Champaigne  i*  to  each  man  his  flalk. 
I  tell  you  with  v  hat  force  I  keep  the-  field ; 
And,  if  you  can  exceed  it,  fpeak ;  I'll  yield. 
The-  I'-iow-vi-hite  damafk  enfigns  are  difulay'd,     ' 
And  glittering  falvers  on  the  fide-board  laid. 
Thus  we'll  difperfe  all  bufy  thought*  and  cares, 
The  general's  counfels,  and  the  ftatd'man's  fears  s 
Nor  fhall  fleep  reign  in  that  precedtnt  night,     ^ 
Whoft  joyful  hours  lead  on  the  glorious  light,    £ 
Sacred  to  Britifli  worth  in  -Blenheim's  fight,       y.. 
The  bklTmgs  i  good-fortune  feem  refund, 
Unlcfs  fcmetimes  with  generous  freedom  us'd. 
'Ti*  madnefs,  nor  frugality    prcparrs. 
A  vaft  excefs  of  wealth  for  fquandering  heirs. 
Muft  I  of  neither  wine  nor  mirth  partake, 
Left  the  cenforious  world  fhouU  call  me  rake  ? 
Who,  unacquainted  with  rhe  gvnerous  wine, 
E'er  /poke  bold  truths,  or  fram'd  a  great  deiign  ? 
That  makes  us  fancy  every  face  has  charms ; 
That  gives  us  courage,  and  then  finds  us  arms ; 
Sees  care  difburthen'd,  and  each  tongue  employ'd, 
The  poor  grown  rich,  and  every  wiih  enjny'd. 

This  I'll  perform,  and  profane  you  flull  fee 
A  cleanlinefs  from  aiTedlation  free  : 
No  noife,  no  hurry,  when  the  meat's  fet  rn, 
Or,  when  the  difh  is  chang'd,  the  fervams  gone: 
j  For  all  things  ready,  nothing  more  to  fetch  ; 
I  Whate'er  you  want  is  in  the  matter's  reach. 
Then  for  the  comvany,  I'll  fee  it  chofe  ; 
Their  emblematic  fignal  is  the  Rofe. 
If  you  of  Freeman's  raillery  approve, 
Of  Cotton's  laugh,  and  Winner's  tales  of  love, 
And  Bellair's  charming1  voice  may  be  allow'd  ; 
What  can  you  hope  f  r  better  from  a  crowd  ? 
But  I  (hall  not  prefcribe.     Confult  your  cafe  ; 
Write  back  your  men,  and  number  as  you  pleafc; 
Try  your  back-ftairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait : 
A  ilratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &C» 
T  t  iij 
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L  T  E  T  £  R     V. 

To  Mr. . 

1  HERE  fend  you  what  I  promifed,  "  A  Difcourfe 
*'  of  Cookery,"  afrer  the  method  which  Horace 
has  taken  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  1  have 
all  along  kept  in  my  view  ;  for  Horace  certainly 
is  an  author  to  be  imitated  in  the  delivery  of  pre 
cepts  for  any  art  or  fcicnce.  He  is  indeed  fcvere 
upon  oi'k  fort  of  learning  in  fome  of  his  Satires  i 
tut  even  there  he  inilfuds,  as  in  the  Fourth  Sa 
tire  of  the  Second  Boole,  ver.  13. 

"  Lrnga  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 
"  Ut  fucci  melioris,  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis, 
"  Ponere :  namque  marem  cohibent  callofa  vi- 
tellum." 

"  Choofe  fggs  oblong;    remember   they'll  be 

found 

*•  Of  fweeter  tafte,  and  whiter  than  the  round : 
"  The  firmnefs  of  that  (hell  includes  the  male." 

I  am  much  of  his  opinion,  and  could  only  wifh 
that  the  world  was  thoroughly  informed  of  two 
other  truth?  concerning  e^s.  One  is,  how  incom 
parably  better  roajted  eggs  are  than  boiled  ;  the 
other,  never  to  eat  any  butter  with  eggs  in  the 
Jbell  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  more  you 
will  have  of  their  flavour,  and  how  much  eafit-r 
they  will  fit  upon  your  florriach.  The  worthy 
perfon  who  recommended  it  to  me  made  many 
>ftlytes;  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I 


I. 


not  been  altogether  unfuccefsful.. 

J  have  in  this  Poem  ufed  a  plain,  eafy,  familiar 
ftyk,  as  moft  fr  for  precept;  neither  have  I  been 
to'  exact  an  imitator  of  Horace,  as  he  himfelf  di 
rects.  I  have  not  confulted  any  of  his  translator? ; 
neither  Mr.  Oidham,  whofe  copioufnefs  runs  into 
Paruphrale;  nor  Ben  Jcnfon,  who  is  admirable 
for  his  clofe  following  of  the  original ;  nor  yet  the 
.Lord  Rnfcommon,  fo  excellent  for  the  beauty  of 
hi*  language,  and  his  penetration  into  the  very 
defign  and  foul  <;f  that  Author.  I  confidered  that 
I  went  upon  a  new  undertaking ;  and  though  I  do 
not  value  myfclf  upon  it  fo  much  as  Lucretius  did, 
yet  I  dare  fay  it  is  more  innocent  and  inoffcnfive. 

Sometimes,  when  Horace's  rules  come  too  thick 
and  fententious  I  have  fo  far  taken  liberty  as1  to 
pafs  over  fome  of  them  ;  for  I  confider  the  nature 
and  temper  of  Cooks,  who  are  not  of  the  moft 
patient  difpofition,  as  their  under-fervants  too  often 
experience.  I  wiih  I  might  prevail  with  them  to 
moderate  their  pufli  >ns,  which  will  be  the  greater 
conqueft,  feeing  a  continual  heat  is  added  to  their 
native  ,fire. 

Amidft  the  variety  of  dire^ions  that  Horace 
^tives  us  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry/'  which  is  one  of 
the  mod  accurate  pieces  that  he  or  any  other  Au 
thor  has  written,  there  is  a  fecret  connexion  in 
reality,  though  he  doth  not  exprefs  it  too  plainly  ; 
aiid  theft-fore-  this  Imitation  of  it  has  many  breaks 
in  it,  It'  inch  as  ihall  ccndcfccnd  to  read  this 


Poem  would  at  the  fame  time  confuk  Horace's 
original  Latin,  or  fome  of  the  aforementioned 
Tranflators,  they  would  find  at  leaft  this  benefit^ 
that  they  would  recollect  thofe  excellent  iiiftroo 
tions  which  he  delivers  to  us  in  fuch  elegant  lan 
guage.  % 

I  could  wifh  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  the 
Cooks'  Cofnpany  would  order  this  Poem  to  be 
read  with  due  confideration ;  fnr  it  is  not  lightly 
to  be  run  over,  feeing  it  contains  many  ufeful  iri- 
ftructions  for  human  life.  It  is  true,  that  fome  of 
thefe  rules  may  feem  more  principally  to  refpect 
the  Steward,  Cierk  of  the  Kitchen,  Caterer,  or 
perhaps  the  Butler.  But  the  Cook  being  the 
principal  perfon,  without  whom  all  the  reft  will  be 
little  regarded,  they  are  directed  to  him  :  and  the 
work  being  defigned  for  the  univerfal  good,  it 
will  accomplifh  fome  part  of  its  intent,  if  thofe  fort 
of  people  will  improve  by  it. 

It  n-ay  happen,  in  this  as  in  all  works  of  art, 
that  there  may  be  fome  terms  not  obvious  te 
common  readers ;  but  they  are  not  many  The 
reader  may  not  have  a  jrtft  idea  of  zfivoled  mutton, 
which  is  a  fheep  roafted  in  its  wool,  to  fave  the 
labour  of  flaying.  Bucon  and  filbert-  tarts  are  fome- 
thing  unufual ;  but,  finceff  rout- tarts  and  pijlac 
tarts  are  much  the  fame  thing,  and  to  be  feen  in 
Dr.  Salmon's  "  Family  Dictionary,"  thofe  perfons 
who  have  a  dtfire  for  them  may  eafily  find  tho 
way  to  make  them.  As  for  grout,  it  is  an  old  Dai 
nifh  difh  ;  and  it  is  claimed  as  an  honour  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Leigh,  to  carry  a  difh  of  it  up  t« 
the  coronation.  A  diuarf-pye  was  prepared  for 
King  James  the  Firft,  when  Jeffery  his  dw  arf  rofc 
out  of  one  armed  with  a  fword  and  buckler ;  and 
is  fo  recorded  ifi  hiftory,  that  there  are  few  but 
know  if.  Though  marinated  JJJb,  hlbpocraes^  and 
ambiguity  are  known  to  all  that  deal  in  cookery  ; 
yet  terrenes  are  not  fo  ufual,  being  a  filver  veffel 
filled  with  the  moft  coftly  dainties,  after  the  man 
ner  of  an  oglio.  Afurfrrfih  likewife  a  difh  not  fo 
very  common  ;  which,  promifmg  little  from  its 
nrft  appearaiKe,  when  open,  abounds  with  all  forts 
of  variety;  which  I  cannot  better  rcfemble  than 
to  the  fifth  net  of  one  of  our  modern  comedies. 
Left  Monfetb,  J'inegdr^  Taliefin,  and  BO//U,  fhouh 
be  taken  for  diflies  of  rarities  ;  it  may  be  known, 
that  Montetb  was  a  gentleman  with  a  fcalloped 
coat,  that  Vinegar  keeps  the  ring  at  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  Talieflln  was  one  of  the  moft  ancienr  bards' 
amongft  the  Britons^  and  Boflu  one  of  the  moft 
certain  inftru&ors  in  criticifm  that  this  latter  age 
has  producedi 

I  hope  it  will  rot  be  taken  ill  by  the  wits,  that 
I  call  my  cooks  by  the  title  of  ingenious;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  why  cooks  may  not  be  as  well 
read  as  any  other  perfons.  I  am  fure  their  ap* 
prentices,  of  late  years,  have  had  very  great  op 
portunities  of  improvement ;  and  men  of  the  firft 
pretences  to  literature  have  been  very  liberal,  and 
lent  in  their  contributions  very  largely.  They 
have  been  very  ferviceable  both  tojfiit  and  oven  j 
and  for  thefe  twelve  months  paft,  whilft  Dr.  Wot- 
ton  with  his  "  Modern  Learning"  was  defending 
pyc-cruji  from,  fcorthing,  his  dear  friend  Dr*  Beni- 
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ley,  with  his"  Phnhris,"  rns  bc?n  finding  of  ca- 
fohs.  Not  that  this  was  occafloned  by  any  fuper- 
fluity  or  tedioufnefs  of  their  writings,  or  mutual 
commendations;  but  it  was  found  out  by  fomc 
worthy  patriot*,  to  make  the  la'-oun  of  the  tuo 
doclors^  as  far  as  pofiible,  tu  become  ufcful  to  the 
public. 

Indeed,  cookery  has  an  influence  unon  men's 
adlions  even  in  the  highcft  ftations  'if  human  life. 
The  great  philoiopher  Pythagora*',  in  his  "  Golden 
"  Vertes ."  {hews  hSmfeJf  to  be  extremely  nice  in 
eating,  when  he  makes  it  one  of  his  chief  prin- 

«!ples  of  morality   to  abftain    from  beans.       The 

[  nobleft  foundations  of  honour,  juftice,  and  iire- 
gnty,  were  found  to  lie  hid  in  turnips  ,•  as  appears 
in  that  great  dictator,  Cincinnatus,  who  went  fr*.  m 
the  pl<  ugh  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  ; 
and,  having  brought  homo  victory,  retired  to  his 
cottage  ;  for,  when  the  Samnite  ambaffadors  came 
thither  to  him  with  a  large  bribe,  and  found  him 
<lt\  fling  turnips  for  his  repaft,  thty  immediately 
returned  with  this  fentence,  *l  That  it  was  irrtpof- 
"  fible  to  prevail  uprm  him  that  could  be  coivented 
"  -."Un  f'.ich  a  [upper ."  In  (hort,  there  are  no  ho 
norary  appellations  but  what  may  be  made  tife  of 
to  C  >ok- ;  for  I  find  through-. ut  the  whole  race  of 
Charlemaigne,  that  the  great  co^k  of  the  pnlace 
was  one  of  the  prime  miniilers  of  ftate,  and  con- 
duclor  of  armies  :  fo  true  is  that  maxim  of  Paitiui 
affi  nilius,  after  his  glorious  expedrion  into  Greece, 
when  he  was  to  entertain  the  Roman  people,"  that 
«k  there  was  equal  {kill  required  to  bring  an  army 

,  "  into  rhe  field,  and  to  fet  forth  a  magnificent  en- 
"  tertainmenc;  fince  the  one  was  as  far  a-  poffil.le 
"  to  annoy  your  enemy,  and  the  other  to  pleafure 

f"  .your  friend."  In  fh'nrt,  as  for  all  perfons  that 
haw  not  a  due  regard  for  the  learned,  induftrious, 
rrioral,  upright,  and  warlike  profcffion  of  cookery, 
tndy  they  live  a«  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Puer»e 
Ventura,  or:e  cf  the  Canary  [(lands,  where,  they 
being  fo  barbarous  as  to  make  the  moft  contemptible 
per  fen  to  be  their  butcher^  they  had  likewife  their 
meat  ferved  up  rait?,  becaufe  they  ha '  no  fire1  to 
drefs  it;  and  \  take  this  to  be  a  condition  bad 
Etntmgh  of  all  confidence  ' 

As  this   fmall   tffay  finds  acceptance,  I  (hall  be 

'encouraged  to  purfue  a  greaf  defign  I  have  in 
Jn:id,  r,t  publishing  a  Bibhotheca  Culinaria,  or 

phe  "  Cook's  Complete  Library,"  which  (hall  begin 
with  a  tranfiation,  or  at  leaft  an  epi'ome,  of  Athe- 

;  nseus,  wh -.  treats  of  all  thing*  belonging  to  a  G  e- 
cian  feaft.  He  fha.l  be  'publiilied,  with  all  his 

•rww/wwfj,  ufcful  glojfcs,  and  indexes,  of  a  vaft  copi- 
ouihefs,  with  cuts  of  the  bafii>-g  ladles,  dr'ift^ng- 

fins,  and  drudging  boxes,  &c.  lately  dug  up  at  Rome, 
ouf  f  an  o\AfuL>tt:rraficar<Jkullefy.  I  defign  to  have 
all  authors  in  all  languages  upon  that  fubjecft  ; 
therefore  pray  confult  what  oriental  manuicriprs 
you  have  I  remember  Krpenius,  in  his  notes  up 
on  Lo  man's  Fa,  Its  (whom  1  uke  to  be  the  fame 
fcrfon  with  JEfop).  gives  us  an  admirable  receipt 
for  making  -he  four  milk  that  is,  the  Lenny  chbr.-r, 
of  the  Arabians.  I  flv>uld  be  glad  t<»  know  how 
Mahomet  uf-.d  to  have  hnfjboMaer'of^nMek  dr<  1L  d. 
1  iiuvu  heard  he  was  a  gre  t  lover  oi  t^ut  joint ; 
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and  that  a  maid  of  an  inn  poifmed  him  wlrh  one* 
faying,  "  Ir  he  is  a  prophet,  he  will  cl.fc  vcr  it;  if 
"  he  is  an  inrmit  r,  no  matter  what  beci.m?*  of 
"  him."  1  mall  have  occ.ifion  for  the  affirtance  of 
all  my  friends  in  this  great  work.  I  fome  pofty 
ago  dcfired  a  friend  to  inquire  what  m.i  ufcripts 
S  1  Harding,  a  famous  cook,  may  have  left  behind 
him  at  Oxford.  He  fays,  he  finds  among  his  cx- 
ecu  ors  fevi  ral  admirable  bills  of  fare  for  Arijlulle 
fuppers,  and  enterranmsMts  of  country  ftnmge-s, 
with  certain  prices,  according  to  'heir  frvcral  1'  a- 
fons.  He  fays  fome  pages  have  lai  u'C  black  crofles 
dr:-<wn  over  the  n  ;  but  for  the  greater  part  the 
bo  ks  arc  fair  and  'rgiHIe. 

Sir,  I  would  heg  you  to  fearch  Cooks'  hall,  whnt 
manufcnpts  they  may  have  in  dieir  archives  See 
what  in  Guildhall  :  what  account  of  cnjlard  in  the 
Iword  bearer'-,  office  :  how  mai:y  tun  he,  a  com 
mon  cryer,  or  a  common  hi.nt  may  ear  i 
lift-time.  But  I  tranigrefs  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
and  have  ftrayed  from  my  fubjecT:,  which  fhoulcl 
have  been,  to  beg  you  to  read  the  following  lines, 
when  you  are  inclined  to  be  m-»ft  favourable  to 
your  friend ;  for  cite  thty  will  never  be  able  to 
endure  your  juft  cenfure.  I  rely  upon  your  good 
nature  ;  aud  1  am 

Your  moft  obliged,  &c. 


LETTER    Vf. 


To  Mr. 


DEAR  SIR, 


I  HA\'£  rc'fL'&ed  upon  the  difconrfe  1  had  with 
you  the  other  clay,  and,  upon  furious  confidcration, 
find  that  the  true  iioderRanding  of  the  whole  "  Art 
of  Cookery'*  will  be  ufeTul  t<>  all  pcrfons  that  pre 
tend  to  the  belles  lettres  and  efi  ecially  to  potts. 

I  do  m-t  find  it  proceeds  from  any  enmity  of  the 
cooks,  but  it  is  rather  the  fault  of  their  mafters, 
that  poets  are  not  fo  y/ell  acquainted  with  good 
eati;:g,  as  othervvife  they  might  be,  if  oftencr  in 
vited.  However,  even  in  Mr.  D'Urfcy's  preier.ce, 
this  !  wttuld  be  b»ui:id  to  fay,  "  That  a  good  din- 
"  ner  is  brother  to  a  good  poem:'*  only  it  is  fome- 
thing  more  fubftantial  ;  and,  between  two  and 
three  a  clock,  more  agreeable. 

I  have  known  a  fupper  make  the  moft  divert 
ing  part  of  a  C.  medy.  Mr  Bi  ttcrtun,  in  "  Tha 
"  Libertine  '*,"  has  let  very  gravely  with  the  leg 
of  a  chicken  ;  but  I  have  feen  Jacorno  vtry  mer.y, 
artd  eat  vory  hear  Jly  of  peafe  and  buttered  cg^s-, 
under  the  table.  !  he  Hoft,  in  ''  Tiie  Villain  j," 
vvho  carries  tables,  ftool^,  furtn  ure,aad  piovilicns, 
all  ab  ut  him,  gives  great  content  to  :hc 
tors,  when,  from  ta,"  crown  of  his  hat,  he  produces 
his  cold  capon  :  fb  Ar  mar  i  Ilia  (or  rather  Parthe- 
nupe,  as  I  take  it)  in  •'  The  Rehearial,"  with  her 
wir.e  in  her  fp^-ar,  and  her  pye  in  her  helmet;  and 
the  Cook  that  flobbers  his  !  card  with  lack-p^fP.-t, ' 
in"  The  Man's  the  Mailer^  ;"  have,  in  my  opi- 

*  A  Tr^pedvhy  I  h"ma>  Sh.ulwr-!!    -id  .i  1676. 
f  A  Tr.n'.t:  'v  by 'I'licim.- ]•   u   r,    .d  ,1  ,663 
U  A  tumcdy  by  o'r  Wiliiam  i^'ven  v    ,  actutl  lC<Sj)^ 
T  t  iiij 
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»ion,  made  the  moft  diverting  part  of  the  action. 
Thefe  embellifhments  \ve  have  received  from  our 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Poets.  Horace,  in  h,is 
Satires,  makes  Mxcenas  very  merry  with  the  re 
collection  of  the  unufual  entertainments  and  difhes 
given  him  by  Nafidienus;  and  with  his  raillery 
upon  garlic  in  his  Third  Epode.  The  Supper  of 
Petronius,  with  all  its  machines  and  contrivances, 
gives  us  the  moft  lively  defcription  of  Nero's 
luxury.  Juvenal  fpcnds  a  whole  Satire  about 
the  price  and  drefling  of  a  fingle  fifh,  with  the 
judgment  of  the  Roman  Senate  concerning  it. 
Thus,  whether  ferious  or  jocofe,  good  eating  is 
made  the  fubject  and  ingredient  of  poetical  enter 
tainments. 

I  think  all  poets  agree  that  Epifodes  are  to  be 
Interwoven  in  their  Poems  with  the  greateft  nicety 
of  art ;  and  fo  it  is  the  fame  thing  at  a  good  table  : 
and  yet  I  have  feen  a  very  good  Epifode  (give  me 
leave  to  call  it  fo)  made  by  fending  out  the  leg  of 
a  goofe,  or  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  to  be  broiled  : 
though  I  know  that  Critics  with  a  good  flomach 
have  been  offended  '.hat  the  unity  of  action  fhould 
be  'o  far  broken.  And  yet,  as  in  our  Plays,  fo  at 
out  common  tables,  many  Epiiode*  are  allowed, 
as  flicing  of  cucumbers,  dreffirg  of  fillad,  fea- 
foning  the  infide  of  a  furlfin  of  beef,  breaking 
lobfters'  cla<vs,  ftewing  wild  cluck?,  toafting  of 
cheefe,  legs  of  larks,  arid  f-veral  others. 

A  poet  who,  by  proper  ex^reffions  and  pleafing 
images,  is  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  nccef- 
fary  truth,  may  delude  his  audience  extremely,  and 
indeed  barbajoufly,  unlefs  he  has  fome  knowledge 
of  this  *k  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  the  progrefs  of 
it.  Would  it  not  found  ridiculous  to  hear  Alex 
ander  the  Great  command  his  :annon  to  be  mount 
ed,  and  to  throw  red-hot  bullets  out  of  his  mortar* 
pieces  ?  or  to  have  Statira  talk  of  tape/try -hangings , 
which,  all  the  learned  know,  were  many  years 
after  her  death  firft  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  King 
Attalus  ?  Should  Sir  John  Falftaff  complain  of 
having  dirtied  YAiJiU  Jtociuigit  or  Anne  of  Boleyn, 
call  for  her  coach;  would  an-  audience  endure  it, 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  the  firft  that  had  her  coach  or  wore  ftlk  Jleck- 
irigt  ?  Neither  can  a  poet  put  hops  in  an  Englifh- 
man's  drink  before  herefy  came  in  :  nor  can  he 
fcrve  him  with  a  difh  of  carp  before  the  time  :  he 
might  as  well  give  King  James  the  Firft  a  difh  of 
afparagus  upon  his  firft  coming  to  London,  which 
•were  not  brought  into  England  till  many  years 
after ;  or  make  Owen  Tutor  prefent  Queen  Ca- 
harine  with  *  fu gar-loaf >  whereas  he  might  as 
eafily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  large,  feeing 
the  teeing  of  cakes  at  Wood-ftreet  Corner,  and  the 
refining  of  fugar,  was  but  an  invention,  of  two 
hundred  years  ftanding,  and  before  that  time  our 
anceftors  fweetened  and  garnifhed  all  with  hcney, 
of  whi  h  there  are  fome  remains  in  Windfor  &oiv/st 
baron  bracks^  and  large  fimncht  fent  for  prefents 
from  Litchfield. 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  fhcw  his 
reading,  if  the  poet  put  a  hen-turkey  upon  a  table 
in  a  tragedy ;  and  therefore  I  would  advife  it  in 
Hamlet,  inftead  of  their  painted  trifles ;  and  I  be 


lieve  it  would  give  more  fatisfaction  to  the  actors. 
For  Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  how  the  fitters 
Meleager,  or  Diomedes,  mousing  for  their  bro 
ther,  were  turned  into  hen-turkeys ;  from  whence 
proceeds  v  their  ftatelinefs  of  gate,  refervednefs  in 
conversation,  and  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  their 
voice,  atid  all  their  actions.  But  thi*  would  be 
moft  improper  meat,  in  the  world  for  a  c<  mcdy  ; 
f '  r  melancholy  and  diftrefs  require  a  different  fort 
of  diet,  as  well  as  language :  and  I  have  heard  of 
a  fair  lady,  that  was  pleafed  to  fay,  u  that,  if  fhe 
"  were  upon  a  ft  range  road,  and  driven  to  great 
"  neceffity,  fhe  believed  fhe  might  for  once  be 
"  able  to  fup  upon  a  fack-pofct  and  a  fat  ca- 
"  fan  " 

I  am  fure  poets,  as  well  a-  cooks,  are  for  hav 
ing  ail  words  niceiy  chofen,and  properly  adapted  ; 
and  therefore,  I  believe,  they  would  fhewthe  fame 
regret  that  I  do,  to  hear  perfons  of  fome  rank  and 
quality  fay,  "  Pr;.y  cut;  up  that  goofe.  Help  me 
"  to  fome  of  that  chicken  hen,  or  capon,  or  half 
'*  that  plover;"  not  confidering  how  imlifcreetly 
they  talk,  before  wen  of  art,  whofe  proper  terms 
are,*'  Break  that  goofe  ;" — "  fruft  that  chicken" 
— "  fpoil  that  hen  ;"— "  fauce  that  capon  ; — "  mince 

"  that  plover" If  they  are  fo    much  out    in 

common  things,  how  much  more  will  they  be 
with  bitterns,  herons,  cranes,  and  peacocks?  But  it  is 
vain  for  us  to  complain  of  the  faults  and  errors  of 
the  world,  unlefs  we  lend  our  helping  hand  to 
trieve  them.  ,«.  , 

To  corjclude,  our  greateft  author  of  dramatic 
poetry,  Mr.  Dryden,  has  made  ulc  of  the  myfte- 
ries  of  this  art  in  the  prologues  to  two  of  his 
plays,  one  a  tragedy,  the  other  a  comedy  ;  in 
which  he  has  (hewn  his  greateft  art,  and  proved 
moft  fuccefsful.  I  had  not  feen  the  play  for  fome 
years,  before  I  hit  upon  almoft  the  fame  words 
that  he  has  in  the  following  prologue  to  '*  All  for 
"  Love  :" 

"  Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can, 
"  As  pigmies  would  be  glad  to  top  a  man. 
"  Halt-wits  are  fleas,  fo  little,  and  fo  light, 
"  We  fcarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they 

"  bite. 

"  But,  as  the  rich,  xshen  tir'd  with  daily  feafts, 
"  For  change,    become  their  next  poor  tenant's 

"  guefts, 

"   Drink  hearty  draughts  of  ale  from  plain  hroivn  lo-wls 
"    And  fnatcb  the  homely  rajker  from  the  coals  ; 
"  So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer, 
"  For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here; 
"  And  fince  that  plenteous  Autumn  now  is  paft, 
"  Whofe  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulg'd  your 

"  tafte, 

"  Take  in  good  part  from  our  poor  poet's  board 
"  Such  fhrivel'd  fruit  as  Winter  can  afford." 

How  ftps  and  fleas  fhould  come  together,  I 
cannot  eafily  account  for  ;  but  I  doubt  nor  but  his 
alf,  rafter^  grapes,  peaches,  and  Jkriveled  apples^ 
might  "  pit,  box,  and  gallery,"  it  v,ell  enough. 
His  prologue  to  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-ail"  is  fuch 
an  exquifite  poem,  taken  from  the  fame  art,  that 
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1  could  wifh  it  tranflated  into  Latin,  to  be  pre 
fix-  d  to  Dr.  Lifter's  work.  The  whole  is  as  fol 
lows  : 

PROLOGUE. 

"  Fools,    which   each  man   meets   in  his   difh 

"  each  day, 

tc  Arc  yet  the  great  regalia  of  a  play ; 
**  In  which  ro  poets  you  hut  julik  appear, 
I*'  T<:  prize  tha;  higheft  which  coft  them  fo  dear. 
ft*.  Fops  in  the  town  more  eaftly  wiil  pafs, 
r  One  (lory  makes  a  flatutaMe  afs ; 
f"  B'.it  fuch  in  p'ays  m.;!l  he  much  thicker  fown, 
"   Like  yoli-.p  of  (ggs  a.  d  zen  beat  to  one 
i*c  Ob.e;ving  p.-ets  all  their  walks  invade, 
P"  As   men   watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a 

"  glade; 

*'  And  when  they  have  en-  ugh  for  comedy, 
"  They  'ilow  their  fcveral  bodies  in  a  pye. 
"  The  poet's  but  a  cook  to  fafhion  it, 
*'  Tor,  gallants,  you  you  rfclves  have  found  the  wit. 
'**,  To  bid  you  welcome,  would  your  bounty  wrong: 
*'.  None  welcome   thofe  who  bring  their  cheer  * 
"  along." 

.,  The  image  (which  is  the  great  perfe&ion  of  a 
poet)  is  fo  extremely  lively,  and  well  painted, 

"that  methinks  I  fee  the  whole  audience  with  a  difh 
of  buttered  eggs  in  one  hand,  and  a  woodcock- 
pye  in  the  other.  I  hope  1  may  be  excufed,  after 
fo  greaf,  an  example ;  for  I  declare  I  have  no  de- 
fign  but  to  encourage  learning,  and  am  very  far 
from  any  defigns  againft  it.  And  therefore  I  hope 
the  worthy  gentleman,  who  faid  that  the  "  Journey 
"  to  London"  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  as  a  book,  that,  if  receiwd,  would  dif- 

*  courage  ingenuity,  would  be  pleafed  not  to  make 

•  his  bonfire  at  the  up]  er  end  of  Ludgate-ftreet,  for 
fe.ar  of  endangering  the  bookfelltrs'  fhops  and  the 
Cathedral. 

T  have  abundance  more  to  fay  upon  thefe  fub- 
je&s;  but  I  am  afraid  my  firft  courfe  is  fo  tedious, 
that  you  will  excufe  me  both  the  fecondcourfe  and 
the  dcf'err,  and  call  for  pipes  and  a  candle.  But 
confider,  the  papers  come  from  an  old  friend;  and 
ipare  theui  out  of  ccmpaffion  to, 

S  I R,  &c. 


LETTER   VII. 


TQ  Mr. 


SIR, 


1  AM  no  great  lover  of  writing  more  than  I  am. 
forced  to,  and  therefore  have  not  troubled  you 
•with  my  letters  to  congratulate  your  good  fortune 
in  London,  or  to  bemoan  our  unhappinefs  in  the 
lofs  of  you  here,  The  occafion  of  this  is,  to  de- 
fire  your  affiftance  in  a  matter  that  I  am  fallen  in 
to  by  the  advice  of  fome  friends ;  but,  uniefs  they 
help  me,  it  wiil  be  impoffible  for  me  to  get  out  of 
it.  1  have  had  the  misfortune  to — write ;  but, 

*  Some  critics  read  it  chair. 


what  is  worfe,  I  have  never  confidered  whether 
any  one  would  read.  Nay,  I  have  been'  fo  very 
bad  as  to  defign  to  reprint;  but  then  a  wicked 
thought  came  acrofs  me,  \vith  "  Who  will  buy?" 
For,  if  I  tell  you  the  ^itle,  you  will  be  of  my 
mind,  that  the  very  name  will  deftroy  it  :  "  The 
"  Art  of  Cookery,  in  imitation  of  Horace's  Art 
"  of  Poetry  ;  with  fome  familiar  Letters  to  Dr. 
"  Lifter  and  others,  occafioncd  principally  by  the 
"  Title  of  a  Book,  publifhed  by  the  Doc^'/r,  con- 
"  cerning  the  Soups  and  Sauces  of  the  Ancients." 
To  this  a  beau  will  cry,  "  though  ;  what  have  I 
"  to  do  with  kitchen  fluff?"  To  which  I  anfwcr, 
"  Buy  it,  and  give  it  to  your  fcrvants."  For  I 
hope  to  live  to  fee  the  day  when  every  miftrefs  of 
a  family,  and  every  fteward  fhall  call  up  their 
children  and  fervant*,  with,  "  Come,  Mifs  Betty, 
"  how  much  have  you  got  of  your  Art  of  Cooi~ 
«  ery  ?"~  Where  did  you  leave  off,  Mifs  Jfabel." 
— "  Mifs  Kitty,  are  you  no  farther  than  King 
«  Henry  and  tb:  Miller?"—"  Yes,  Madam,  I  am 
come  to 

His  name  fliall  be  enroll'd 

"  In  Efcourt's  book,  whofe  gridiron's  fram'd  of 
"  gold." 

Pray,  mother,  is  that  our  Matter  Efcourt  ?"  •— 
"  Well,  child,  if  you  mind  this,  you  fhall  not  be 
"  put  to  your  Affembly  Cateclnfm  next  Saturday.'* 
What  a  glorious  light  it  will  be,  and  how  becom 
ing  a  great  family,  to  fee  the  butler  out-learning" 
the  fteward,  and  the  painful  fcullcry-maid  exert 
ing  her  memory  far  beyond  the  mumping  houfe- 
keeper  !  I  am  told,  that,  if  a  book  is  any  thing 
ufcfuJ,  the  j  ynters  have  a  way  of  pirating  on  one 
another,  and  printing  other  oerfons'  copies;  which 
is  very  barbarous.  And  then  fhall  I  be  forced  to 
come  out  with  "  The  true  Art  of  Cookery  is 
"  only  to  be  had  at  Air.  Pindar's,  a  patten-ma- 
"  ker's,  under  St.  Dunftan's  Church,  with  the  Au- 
"  thor's  feal  at  the  title  page,  being  three  fauce- 
"  pans,  in  a  beiui  p-opcr,  on  a  cock's  apron,  ar- 
"  gent.  Lcware  ot  counterfeits."  And  be  forced 
to  put  out  advcrtifcments,  with  "  Strops  for  ra- 
"  zors,  and  the  be  ft  fpe&acles  are  to  be  had  only 
u  at  the  Archimedes,  «Scc." 

I  dcfign  proposals,  which  I  muft  get  delivered 
to  the  Cooks'  Company,  for  the  making  an  order 
that  every  apprentice  fhall  have  the  "  Art  of 
"  Cookery"  when  he  is  bound,  which  he  fhall  fay 
by  heart  before  he  is  made  fr^e ;  and  then  hefliall 
have  Dr.  Lifter's  book  of  "  Soups  and  Sauces" 
delivered  to  him  fur  his  future  praclice.  Bur 
yoik  know  better  what  1  am  to  do  than  I.  For 
the  kindncl's  you  may  fliew  me,  I  fball  alway* 
endeavour  to  make  what  returns  lay  in  my  powcr- 
I  am  yours,  <Scc. 


LETTER   VIII. 
To  Mr. 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  CANNOT  but  recommend  to  your  pcrufal  a  Tatc 
jexquifitc  comedy,   called  "  Th;  Lawyer's  FOJT- 
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'*  tune  ;  or,  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree  ;"  which 
piece  has  its  peculiar  embellifhments,  and  is  a 
poem  carefully  framed  according  to  the  niceft  rules 
of  the  "  Art  of  Cookery;"  for  the  play  opens 
with  a  fcene  of  good  houlewifery,  where  Favou 
rite,  the  houfeekecper,  makes  this  complaint  to 
I^ady  Bonona : 

"  FAV.  The  laft  mutton  killed  was  lean,  Ma- 
*  dam.  Should  not  fume  fat  fheep  be  bought 
•*  in  ? 

"  EON.  What  fay  you,  Let -acre,  to  it  ? 

"  LET.  This  is  the  word  time  of  the  year  for* 
"  fheep.  The  frefh  grafs  makes  them  fall  away, 
**  and  they  begin  to  tafte  of  the  wool;  they  muft 
«*  be  fpared  a  while,  and  Favourite  muft  caft  to 
«*  fpend  lome  fait  meat  and  fifh.  I  hope  we  fhall 
**  have  fume  fat  calves  fhortly.'* 

What  can  be  more  agreeable  than  this  to  the 
"  Art  of  Cookery,"  where  our  author  fays, 

"  But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  fet, 
'*  Yet  I  anothers  appetite  may  whet ; 
"  May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  tvhen   feafon~| 

«  paft, 

M'  What's  ftale,  whar's  choice,  what's  plentiful, 

*'  what's  wafte,  [t'aite. 

**  And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of^ 


In  the  fecond  aft,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona's 
fon,  the  confummate  character  of  the  play,  hav 
ing  in  the  firft  acl  loft  his  hawk,  and  confequently 
his  way,  lenighted,  and  lojl,  and  feeing  a  light  in  a 
dijlant  houf*',  comes  to  the  thrifty  tuido'w  Furidftis 
(which  is  exactly  according  to  the  rule;  "  A  prince, 
"  who  in  a  foreft  rides  aftray  '.")  inhere  he  finds 
the  old  gentlewoman  carding,  the  fair  Florida,  her 
daughter,  working  on  a  parchment,  ii-hiljl  the  maid  is 

f  tinning*  Peg  reaches  a  chair.;  fuck  is  called  for  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  good  old  gentlewoman  com 
plains  fo  of  rogues,  that  Jbc  can  fear  ce  ketp  a  goofe  or 
a  turtey  in  fafcly,  for  them.  Then  Florida  enters, 
ti-ith  a  liitle  •white  iottlc,  about  a  pint,  and  an  old  fa- 

Jbisned  glafs,  fills,  and  gives  b^r  mother  ;  Jbe  dr'uks 


to 


agan, 


he   to 


tn  y  alentine,  he  lo   Florida,j/. 

turiofa,  ivho  ftts  it  doiun  on  the  table.  dfter  a 
fmall  time,  the  old  lady  cries,  "  Well,  it  is  my  bed- 
*'  time^  but  my  daughter  will  ihew  you  the  way 
"  to  your's  :  for  I  know  you  would  willingly  be 
•'  in  it."  This  was  extremely  kind  !  Now,  upon 
her  retirement,  (lee  the  great  judgment  of  the 
pott!)  fhe  being  an  old  gentlewoman  tha*  went 
to  bed,  he  fuits  the  following  rt  gale  according  to 
the  age  of  the  perfon.  Had  hoys  been  put  t«>  be;!, 
it  had  been  proper  to  have  "  laid  ihe  got/e  to  the 
"  fire  :"  but  here  it  is  otherwise;  for,  alter  f  me 
intermediate  difcourfe,  he  is  itivi<ed  to  a  rrpalt  ; 
when  he  modeftly  excufcs  himfelf  with,  "  Truly, 
*c  Madam,  I  have  no  ftomach  to  any  meat,  hut 
'*  to  comply  with  vou.  You  have,  Madam,  cn- 
"  tcrtained  me  with  all  that  is  defirablr  already  " 
The  lad')  tells  him,  "  cold  fu^per  is  hetttr  rhan 
".  none  ;"  fo  he  fits  at  the  table,  offers  to  caty  bat 
(annot.  I  am  fure,  Horace  could  iiQt  have  pre 


pared  himfelf  more  exactly;  for  (according k>  trie 
rule,  *«  A  widow  has  Cold  pye,1')  though  Va 
lentine,  being  love  fick,  could  not  eat.  yet  it  w« 
his  fault,  and  not  rhe  poet's.  But  \vh«-n  Valen. 
tine  is  to  rctum  the  rivili-y,  and  to  i:wi:e  Madam 
Furiofa,  and  Madam  Florida  with  other  good 
company,  to  his  mother,  the  hofpirahle  Lady 
Bonora's  (who,  by  the  bye,  had  called  for  two 
bottles  of  wine  for  Latitar  hfr  attorney),  then 
affluence  and  dainties  art  to  -pi.ear  accomling  to  ' 
thi*  verle  "  Mangoes,  Peta-go  Champignon*. 
"  Cavcare");  and  Mrs.  Favi-urite,  the  houfe- 
keeper,  makes,  thcfc  moft  important  inquiries: 

*'  FAV.  Miftrefs,  fhali  I  put  any  muihrooms, 
*'  mangoes,  or  bamboons,  inro  t.lie  fallacl  ? 

"   BON.  Yes^  I  pry'thee,  the  bell  thou  haft. 

"  FAV.  Shall  I  ufe  ketchup  or  anchovies  in  the 
"  gravy  ? 

"  BON.  What  you  will." 

But,  however  magnificent  the  dinner  might  be, 
yet  Mr*.  Bonona,  as  the  manner  of  f«>me  per 
is,  makes  her  excufc  for  it,  with,  "  Well,  Gentle-  ' 
"  men,  can  ye  fpare  a  little  time  to  take  a  fhort 
"  dinner  ?  I  promife  you,  it  fhall  not  be  long." 
j  It  is  very  probable,  though  the  auth<  t  does  riot 
make  any  of  the  guefts  give  a  relation  ot  it,  that 
Valentine,  being  a  great  fportfman,  might  fun  ifh 
the  table  with  game  atid  wild-fowl.  There  was 
ac  leaft  one  phealant  in  the  houfe,  which  Valen 
tine  told  his  mother  of  the  morning  before. 
'•  Madam,  I  had  a  good  flight  of  a  pheafant- 
"  cock,  that,  after  my  hawk  feized,  made  head  as 
"  if  he  would  have  fought;  but  my  hawk  plumed 
"  him  prefently."  Now  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that,  Vaily  lying  abroad  that  night,  the 
old  gentlewoman  under  that  concern  would  have 
any  ttomach  to  it  for  her  own  fupper.  However, 
to  fee  the  fate  of  things,  th^re  is  nothing  perma 
nent ;  for.  one  Mrs  Candia  making  (though  im>o- 
cently)  a  prefent  of  an  hawk  to  Valentine,  Flori 
da,  his  miftrels,  grows  jeal  ius,  and  refolves  to 
leave  him,  and  tun  away  with  an  odd  fort  of  fel 
low,  one  Major  Sly.  Valentine,  t"  appeafe  her, 
fends  axmcffage  to  her  by  a  boy,  who  tells  her, 
"  His  mailer,  to  fhew  the  trouble  he  took  by  her 
"  mifapprehtnfion,  had  fent  her  fome  vifible 
"  tokt-ii^,  the  hawk  torn  to  pieces  with  his  own 
"  hands  ;"  and  th  n  fulls  out  of  the  bnjket  the  ivings 
and  legs  nfa  fo-vl.  So  we  fee  the  poor  hirJ  demo~ 
HJbcd,  and  all  hopes  of  wild-fowl  deitroyed  for  the 
figure  and  hapuy  were  it,  if  misfortunes  would 
Ao'r>  here.  But,  the  ciutl  beauty  refnfing  to  be 
aj>peafed,  Valentine  takes  a  fuddcn  rcfolution, 
which  he  communicatts  to  Let-acre  the  ilvwird, 
to  brttjb  of,  and  quit  his  hahitation.  H  WCVt  r  it 
was,  whether  Lrt-acre  did  not  think  his  young 
mailer  real,  and  VaLntir.e  having  tl.rtaMicd  tne 
hoiiltkeeptr  to  kick  her  immc-diarely  before  for 
beirg  too  fond  of  him,  and  his  boy  being  raw 
and  unexp-  r  enccd  in  travi-llmg,  r  icem?  they 
made  hut  flender  provifion  for  tlvir  txpediti 
for  there  is  hut  one  fcene  mterpoled,  bcion 
find  diftrcffcd  Valentine  in  the  moll  miicrablc 
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ltion  that  the  joint  Arts  of  Poetry  and  C  •  k- 
«ry  are  able  to  represent  him.  There  is  a  fcene 
«f  'he  greateft  horror,  and  mod  moving  to  com- 
'paffion,  of  any  thing  that  I  have  fecn  amongft  the 
^moderns  :  "  Palfcs  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or 
1"  bilks  of  fiih,"  is  no-thing  to  it ;  for  here  we  fee 
an  innocent  perfon,  unlefs  punifned  for  his  mo 
ther's  and  houfekeeper's  extravagance,  as  was  laid 
^before,  in  their  mufhroon.s,  mangoes,  bamboons, 
'•ketchup,  and  anchovies,  replaced  to  the  extremity 
«f  eating  his  chetfe  without  bread,  and  having  i<o 
Other  Mnk  but  water.  For  be  and  bis  boy,  with 
nvo  fadd!cs  on  his  back  and  ivalltt,  came  into  a  -walk 
]ftf  confufid  trees,  "where  an  o<wl  hollows,  a  bear  and 
lenpard  'walk  acrofj  the  dtfert  at  a  dtfiance,  and  yet 
they  venture  in;  where  Valentine  accofts  his  boy 
wi.h  theie  lines,  which  would  draw  tears  from 
any  thing  that  is  not  marble  : 

Hang  up  thy  wallet  on  that  tree,  *•) 

And  crcer>  thou  in  this  hollow  place  with  me;  / 
**  JLetV  here  repofe  our  wearied  limbs  till  they  C 
"  more  wearied  be  !  j 

*'  B  >Y.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  wallet  hut 
one  piece  of  cheefe.  What  fhall  we  do  for 
bn  ad  ? 

'*  VAL.  When  we  have  flept,  we  will  feek  out 
**  Some    roots  that  fhall  i'upply  that 

doubt. 

"  BOY.  But  no  drink,  Mafter? 
"  VAL.  Under  that  rock  a  fpring  I  fee, 

"  Which   fhall  refrcfh  ^my  thirft  and 
"  thee." 

So  the  a&  clofes;  and  It  is  difmal  for  the  audi- 
to  confider  how  Valentine  and  the  poor  boy, 
who,  it  feems,  had  a  coming  itomach,  mould  con- 
^tinue  there  all  the  time  the  muiic  was  playing, 
_and  longer.  But,  to  eafe  them  of  their  pain,  by 
Ian  invention  which  the  poets  call  catajlropke,  Va- 
Jentine,  though  with  a  long  beard,  and  very  iveak 
with  fafting,  is  reconciled  to  Florida,  who,  em 
bracing  him,  fays,  tl  I  doubt  I  have  offended  him 
*«  too  much ;  but  1  will  attend  him  home,  cherifh 
I*  him  wirh  cordials,  make  him  broths,"  (poor 
good-natured  creature  !  I  wifh  fhe  had  Dr.  Lif 
ter's  book  to  help  her  !)  "  anoint  his  iiaibs,  and 


"  be  a  nurfe,  a  tender  nurfe,  to  him."  Nor  do 
bleffings  come  alone ;  for  the  good  mother,  having 
refrejbed  him  "with  it' arm  baths,  and  kept  him  tenderly 
in  tljt  bouj'e,  orders  Favourite,  with  repeated  in 
junctions,  "  to  get  the  beft  entertainment  fhe  ever 
"  yet  provided,  to  confider  what  fhe  has  and 
"  what  fhe  wanrs,  and  to  get  all  ready  in  few 
"  hours."  And  fo  this  moft  regular  work  is  con 
cluded  wirh  a  dance  and  a  wedding-dinner.  I 
Cannot  believe  there  was  ally  thing  ever  more  of 
a  piece  than  the  comedy.  Some  perfons  may  ad 
mire  your  meagre  tragedies;  but  give  me  a  plaj 
where  there  is  a  profpedt  of  good  meat  or  good 
wine  ftirring  in  every  a«5t  of  it. 

Though  I  am  confident  the  Author  had  writ 
ten  this  Play  and  printed  it  long  before  the  "  Art 
"  of  Cookery"  was  thought  of,  and  1  had  never 
read  it  till  the  other  Poem  was  very  nearly  per 
fected  ;  yet  it  is  admirable  to  fee  how  a  true  rule 
will  be  adapted  to  a  good  work,  or  a  good  work 
to  a  true  rule.  I  fhould  be  heartily  glad,  for  the 
fake  of  the  public,  if  our  Poets,  for  the  future* 
would  make  ufe  of  fo  good  an  example.  I  doubt 
not  but,  whenever  you  or  1  write  Comedy,  we 
fhall  obferve  it. 

I  have  jnft  now  met  with  a  furprifing  happinefs  \ 
a  Friend  that  has  feen  two  of  Dr.  Lifter's  Works, 
one  *'  De  Buccinis  Fhiviatilibus  et  Marinis  Ex- 
"  ercitatio,"  an  Exercitation  of  Sea  and  River 
Shell-filhf  in  which,  he  fays,  fome  of  the  chiefeft 
rarities  are  the  fizzle  and  fpermailc  •vcffds  of  a 
Snail,  delineated  by  a  microlcope,  the  amentum  or 
caul  of  its  throat,  its-  Fallopian  tube,  and  its  fulr- 
croceau  teflidt ;  which  are  things  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Celfus,  Farnelius,  and  Harvey,  were  never 
matters  of.  The  other  curiofity  is  the  admirable 
piece  of  Ccelius  Apicius,  "  De  Opfoniis  et  Condi- 
"  mentis,  five  Arte  Coquinaria,  Libri  decem," 
being  Ten  Books  of  Soup?  and  Sauces,  and  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  as  it  is  excellently  printed  for  the 
Doctor,  who  in  this  fo  important  aflair  i»  not  fuf- 
ficiently  communicative.  My  Friend  fays,  he  has 
a  promife  of  leave  to  read  it.  What  Remark*  he 
makes  I  fhall  not  be  envious  of,  but  impart  t» 
him  I  love  as  well  as  his 

Moft  humble  fcrvant,  &c* 


THE  ART  OF  COOKERT, 


IN  IMITATION  OF 


HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY, 


TO   DR.   LISTER. 


JNGENIOUS  LISTER,  were  a  pi&ure  drawn 
With  Cynthia's  face,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn; 
With  wings  of  Turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf; 
Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you 

laugh  ! 

Such  is,  good  Sir,  the  figure  of  a  feaft, 
By  fome  rich  farmer's  wife  and  filter  dreft  ; 
Which,  were  ic  not  for  plenty  and  for  fleam, 
Might  be  refembled  to  a  fick  man's  dream, 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  fo  faft, 
That  fyllabubs  come  firft,  and  foups  the  laft. 
Not  but  that  cooks  and  poets  ftill  were  free, 
To  ufe  their  power  in  nice  variety ; 
Hence,  mackarel  feem  delightful  to  the  eyes, 
Though  drefs'd  with  incoherent  goofeberries. 
Crabs,  falmon,  lobftcrs,  are  with  Fennel  fpread, 
Who  never  touch'd  that  herb  till  they  were  dead ; 
Yet  no  man  lards  fait  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnifhes  his  lamb  with  fpitchcock'd  eel. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profels'd, 
Thetffent  up  but  two  difhes  nicely  drefs'd  : 
What  fignify  Scotch-collops  to  a  feafl  ? 
Or  you  can  make  whipp'd  cream;  pray  what  relief 
Will  that  be  to  a  failor  who  wants  beef; 
Who,  lately  fhipwreck'd,  never  can  have  eafe, 
Till  re-eftablifh'd  in  his  pork  and  peafe  ? 
When  once  begun,  let  induftry  ne'er  ceafe 
Till  it  has  render'd  all  things  of  one  piece : 
At  your  defert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  firft  courfe  was  all  ferv'd  up  in  plate. 

Moft  knowing  Sir  !  the  greateft  part  of  cooks, 
Searching  for  truth,  are  cozen'd  by  its  looks. 
One  would  have  all  things  little ;  hence  has  tried 
Turkey-poults  freuYd,  from  tW  egg  in  batter  fried: 


Others,  to  (hew  the  largenefs  of  their  foul, 
Prepare  you  muttons  fwol'd,  and  oxen  whole. 
To  vary  the  fame  things,fome  think  is  art : 
By  larding  of  hogs-feet  and  bacon-tart, 
The  tafte  is  now  to  that  perfection  brought, 
Thai  care,  when  wanting  fkill,  creates  the  fault, 

In  Covent-Garden  did  a  tailor  dwell,     V 
Who  might  deferve  a  place  in  his  own  hell : 
Give  him  a  fingle  coat  to  make,  he'd  do't; 
A  veil,  or  breeches,  fingly  :  but  the  brute 
Could  ne'er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  fuit : 
Rather  than  frame  a  fupper  like  fuch  clothes, 
I'd  have  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  without  my  nofe. 

You  that  from  pliant  pafte  would  fabrics  raife^ 
Expecting  thence  to  gain  immortal  praife, 
Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  finews  know 
Their  power   to   knead,  and   give  the  form  t9i 

dough ; 

Choofe  your  materials  right,  your  feafoning  fix, 
And  with  your  fruit  refplendent  fugar  mix  : 
From  thence  of  courfe  the  figure  will  arife, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  furface  of  your  pies. 

Beauty  from  order  fprings  :  the  judging  eye 
Will  tell  you  if  one  fingle  plate's  awry, 
The  cook  mufl  ftill  regard  the  prefent  time  ; 
T*  omit  what's  juft  in  feafon  is  a  crime. 
Your  infant  peafe  t'  afparagus  prefer, 
Which  to  the  fupper  you  may  bcft  defer. 

Be  cautious  how  you  change  old  bills  of  fare,  f 
Such  alterations  fhould  at  leaft  be  rare; 
Yet  credit  to  the  artift  will  accrue,  [neWl 

Who  in  known  things  ftill  makes  th'  appcaraucl 
Frefli  dainties  are  by  Britain's  traffic  known, 
And  now  by  conftant  ufc  familiar  grown. 
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What  lord  of  old  woaid  bid^iis  cook  prepare 

Mangoes,  potargo,  charsipigtions,  caveare  '. 

Or  wi-uld  our  thrum-capp'd  anceftors  find  fault, 

For  want  of  lugar-tongs,  or  fpoons  for  fait  ? 

Nev.  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Montetfa 
L  Has  by  one  vcffcl  fav'd  hi&  name  from  death. 

The  feafons  chancre  us  all.    By  Autumn's froft, 
'The  ibady  leaves  of  trees  and  fruit  are  loft. 
j  But  then  theSm-ing  breaks  forth  with  frefh  fupplies, 

And  fivin  -he  teeming  earth  new  buds  arife. 

0  f>u  Me-geefe  at  Michaelmas  are  feen 
Ipc  n  the  fpit ;  next  May  produces  green. 

he  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark  : 
vhat  cavalier  would  know  St.  James's  Park  *  ? 

r  Locket's  {lands  where  gardens  once  did  fpring; 
Lnd  wild-ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  fing; 
princely  palacr  on  that  fpace  does  rife, 
here  Scdley's  noble  Mule  found  mulberries  •{•. 
lince  places  alter  thus,  what  conftant  thought 
)f  filling  various  difhes  can  be  taught  ? 
or  he  pretends  t«o  much,  or  is  a  fool, 
Vho'd  fixthofe  things  where  faftiion  is  a  rule. 
King  rianlicuute,  midft  Danes  and  Saxons  ftout, 

in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout ; 
difh  its  priftine  honour  ftill  retains, 
And,  when  each  prince  is  crown'd,  in  fplendour 

rtign*. 

By  northern  cuftom,  duty  was  expref-'d, 
To  friends  departed,  by  their  funeral  feaft.     ..-  • 
Though  I've  confulted  Holinfhed  and  Stow, 

1  find  it  very  difficult  to  know 

IVho,  to  rtfrefh  th'  attendants  to  a  grave, 
Burnt-clare1  firft  or  Naples-bifcuit  gave.      •    ,t     ' 

Trotter  from  quince  and  apples  firft  did  frame 

pye,  which  ftill  retains  his  proper  name  : 
Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white  fugar 

ilrow'd. 
And  butter'd  right,  itsgoodnefs  is  allow'd. 

As  wealth  flow'd  in,  and  plenty  fprang  from 

peace, 

Good-humour  reign'd,and  pleafures  found  increafc. 
FW..B  ufual  then  the  banquet  to  prolong 
By  mniic's  charm,  and  f  >me  delightful  fong  ; 
Where  every  youth  in  pleafmg  accents  ftrove 
To  tell  the  ftratagems  and  cares  of  love  ; 
How  fome  fucctf  iul  were,  how  others  croft; 
Then  to  the  fparkling  glafs  would  give  his  toaft, 
"Whofe  bloom  did  inoft  in  his  of  iriion  fhine, 
To  rclifh  both  the  mufic  and  the  wine. 

Why  am  I  ttyl'd  a  cook,  if  I'm  fo  loth  ^ 

To  marinate  my  fifh,  or  fcafon  broth, 
Or  fend  up  what  I  roaft  with  pleafmg  froth  ;       j 
If  I  my  matter's  gujlo  won't  difcern, 
£ut.  through  my  Infhful  folly,  fcorn  to  learn  ? 

When   among  friends   good  humour   takes  its 

birth, 
Tis  not  a  tedious  feaft  prolongs  the  mirth ; 


In  the  time  of  Kins;  Henry  VIII.  the  park  was  a  wild 
wetfkKl;  but  that  prince,  on  buildinpSt  James's  palace, 
incloicd  it,laid  it  out  in  walks,  and,  collecting  the  waters 
together,  gave  to  the  new-enclofed  ground  and  new-raifed 
'ii'.g  the  name  of  St.  Jimcs.  It  was  much  enlarged  by 
rlc;,  II. ;  who  added  to  it  feveral  fields,  planted  it  wirli 
rows  of  lime-trees,  laid  out  the  Mall,  formed  the  canal, 
r  ponds,  for  water-fowl. 
•  The  Mulberry  Garden." 


But  'tis  not  reafon  therefore  you  fliould  fpare,  } 
When,  as  their  future  burgtfs,  you  prepare  v 
For  a  fat  corporation  and  their  mayor.  3 

.ill  things  fhould  find  their  room  in  proper  place; 
And  what  adorns  this  treat,  would  that  difgrace. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  exceflive  doings  at  their  wake  : 
Ev'n  tailors  at  their  yearly  feafts  look  great, 
And  all  their  cucumbers  are  turn'd  to  meat* 
A  prince,  xvho  in  a  foreft  rides  aftray, 
And,  weary,  to  fome  cottags  finds  the  way, 
Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bilks  of  fifh,  [did: 
But,  hungry,  fups  his  cream  ferv'd  up  in  earthea 
Quenches  his  thirft  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 
And  takes  the  hafty  raftier  from  the  coals  : 
Pleas' d  as  King  Henry  with  the  miller  free, 
Who  thought  himfelf  as  good  a  man  as  he. 
Unlefs  fome  fweetnefb  at  the  bottom  lie, 
Who  cares  for  ail  the  crinkling  of  the  pye  ? 

If  you  would  have  me  merry  with  your  cheer, 
Be  fo  yourfelf,  or  fo  at  leaft  appear. 

The  things  we  eat  by  various  juice  control 
The  narrownefs  or  largenefs  of  our  foul. 
Onions  will  make  ev'n  heirs  or  widows  weep  ; 
The  tender  lettuce  brings  on  fofter  fleep; 
Eat  beef  or  pye-cruft  if  you'd  ferious  be; 
Your  {hell-fifh  raifcs  Venus  from  the  fea  ; 
For  nature,  that  inclines  to  ill  or  good, 
Still  nourifhes  our  pafilons  by  our  food. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  each  fortune  tried, 
To  whom  (he  much  has  given,  and  much  denied : 

With  abftiuence  all  delicaces  he  fees, 

And  can  regale  himfelf  with  toaft  and  cheefe  : 
Your  betters  will  defpife  you,  if  they  fee 

Things  that  are  far  furpafling  your  degree ; 

Therefore  beyond  your  fubftance  never  treat; 

'Tis  plenty,  in  fmall  fortune,  to  be  neat. 

'Tis  certain  that  a  fteward  can't  afford 

An  entertainment  equal  with  his  Lord. 

Old  age  is  frugal ;  gay  youth  will  abound 

With  heat,  and  fee  the  flowing  cup  go  round. 

A  widow  has  cold  pye  ;  nurfe  gives  you  cake; 

From  generous  merchants  ham  or  fturgeon  take. 

The  farmer  has  brown  bread  as  frefb  as  day, 

And  bum  r  fragrant  as  the  dew  of  May. 

Cornwall  fquab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings  ; 

And  Leicefter  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings  i 
At  Chriftmas-time,  be  careful  of  your  fame, 

See  the  old  tenants'  table  be  the  fame ; 
;  Then,  if  you  would  fend  up  the  brawner's  head, 
J  Sweet  rofemary  and  bays  around  it  fpread  : 
j  His  foaming  tufks  let  fome  large  pippin  grace, 

Or  midft  thofe  thundering  fpears  an  orange  place; 

Sauce  like  himfelf,  offenfive  to  its  foes, 
j  The  roguifh  muftard,  dangerous  to  the  nofe. 
j  Sack  and  the  vvell-fpic'd  hippocras  the  wine,     "^ 

Waffail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribbands  fine,      f 

Porridge   with  plums,   and  turkeys  with  thef 
chine.  3 

If  you  perhaps  would  try  fome  difli  unknown, 
\  Which  more  peculiarly  you'd  make  your  own, 
i  Like  ancient  failors  ftill  regard  the  coaft, 
j  By  venturing  out  too  far  you  may  be  loft. 

By  roafting  that  which  your  forefathers  boil'd, 
J  And  boiling  what  they  roafted,  much  is  fpoil'cU 
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That  cook  to  Britifti  palates  is  complete, 
"Whofe  favoury  hand  gives  turns  to  common- meat, 
Though  cooks  are  often  men  of  pregnant  wit, 
Through  nicenefs  of  their  fubje&,  few  have  writ. 
In  <vhat  an  aukward  found  that  ballad  ran, 
Which  with  this  hindering  paragraph  began  : 

'There  -was  a  prince  of  Lubberland 
Jl  Potentate  of  high  command, 
Tin  thottfand  bakers  did  attend  him, 
fen  thoufand  breivers  did  befriend  him  : 
yb:fe  brought  him  kiffing-crufs   and  thvfe 
£rsxght  him  ftnall-beer,  before  he  rofe. 

•  The  author  raifes  mountains  feeming  full, 
Bv»t  all  the  cry  produces  Httle  ivool : 
So,  if  you  fue  a  beggar  for  a  houfe, 
And  have  a  verdici,  what  d'ye  gain  ?  A  Loufe  ! 
H^nier,  more  modeft,  if  we  fearch  his  books, 
"Will  fhew  us  that  his  heroes  all  were  cooks  j 
How  lov'd  Fatroclus  with  Achilles  joins, 
To  quarter  out  the  ox,  and  fpit  the  loins. 
Oh  could  that  poet  live  1  could  he  rehearfe 
Thy  journey,  Lifer,  in  immortal  verfe ! 
Mufe^fing  the  man  that  did  to  Paris  go ', 
¥baf  fff  might  tajle  their  foups,  and  mujbrooms  tnotv  I 
Oh,how  would  Homer  praife  their  dancing  dogs, 
Their  {linking  cheefe,  and  fricafce  of  frogs ! 
He'd  raife  no  fables,  fing  no  flagrant  lye, 
Of  boys  with  cuftard  chok'd  at  Newbcrry ; 
But  their  whole  courfes  you'd  entirely  fee, 
How  all  their  parts  from  firft  to  laft  agree. 
It  you  all  forts  of  perfons  would  engage, 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age. 

The  favourite  child,  that  juft  begins  to  prattle, 
And  throws  away  his  filver  belh  and  rattle, 
Is  very  humourfome,  and  makes  great  clutter, 
Till  lie  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter  : 
He  for  repeated  fupper-meat  will  cry, 
But  won't  tell  mammy  what  he'd  have,  or  why. 
The  i'mooth-fac'd  youth,  that  has  new  guar--^ 
dians  chofe,  / 

From  phy-houfe  tteps  to  fupper  at  the  Rofe,      T 
Where  h€  a  main  or  two  at  random  throws :     j 
Squandering  -of  wealth,  impatient  of  advice, 
His  eating  muft  be  little,  coftly,  nice. 

Maturer  age,  to  this  delight  grown  ftrange, 
Each  night  frequents  his  club  behind  the  'Change, 
Expecting  there  frugality  and  health, 
And  honour  rifing  from  a  (heriff's  wealth : 
TJnlefs  he  fome  infurance  dinner  lacks, 
'Tis  very  rarely  he  frequents  Pontack's. 
But  then  old  age,  by  ftill  intruding  years, 
Torments  the  feeble  heart  with  anxious  fears: 
^t'ftrofe,  perverfe  in  humour,  diffident, 
The  more  he  ftill  abounds,  the  lefs  content ; 
His  larder  and  his  kitcisen  too  obferves, 
And  new,  left  he  fhould  want  hereafter,  flarves; 
Thinks  fcorii  of  all  the  prefent  age  can  give, 
And  none  thefe  threescore  years  knew  how  to  live. 
Bit  now  the  cook  muft  pafs  through  all  degrees,  p 
And  by  his  art  difcordant  tempers  pleafe, 
And  minifter  to  health  and  to  difeafe.  j 

Far  from  the  parlour  have  your  kitchen  plac'd, 
Dainties  may  in  their  Working  be  difgrac'd, 
jn  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe, 
Ana  from  your  eels  their  fliij.iy  fubftancj;  y/ij>e, 


Let  cruel  offices  be  done  by  night, 

For  they  who  like  the  thing  abhor  the  fight. 

Next,  let  difcretion  moderate  your  coft, 
And,  when  y  u  Teat,  three  ceurfes  be  the  moft. 
Let  never  frefti  machines  your  paftry  try, 
Unlef-  grandees  or  magiflrates  are  by: 
Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pye. 
Or,  if  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pafty  lodge  a  living  hare; 
Then  midft  their  graveft  furs  fliall  mirth  arife, 
And  all  the  Guild  jnirfuc  with  joyful  crit-s. 

Crowd  not  your  table  :  let  your  number  be 
Not  more  than  feven,  and  never  lefs  than  tnrcct* 

'Tis  the  defert  that  graces  all  the  feafr, 
For  an  ill  end  difparages  the  reft  : 
A  thoufand  things  well  done,  and  one  forgot, 
Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot. 
Make  your  tranfparent  fweet-meats  truly  nice, 
With  Indian  fugar  and  Arabian  fpice  : 
And  let  your  various  creams  encircled  be 
With  fwelling  fruit  juft  ravifh'd  from  the  tree. 
Let  plates  and  difhe;i  be  from  China  brought, 
With  lively  paint  and  earth  tranfparent  wrought. 
The  feaft  now  done,  difcourfes  are  renew'd, 
And  witty  arguments  with  mirth  purfued. 
The  cheerful  mafter,  'midft  his  jovial  friends, 
His  glafs  "  to  their  beft  wifhes"  recommends. 
The  grace-cup  follows  to  his  fovereign's  health, 
And  to  his  country,  "  Plenty,  peace,  and  wealth.'* 
Performing  then  the  piety  of  grace, 
Each  man  that  pleaies  re-affumes  his  place ; 
While  at  his  gate,  from  fuch  abundant  ftorc, 
He  ihowers  his  godlike  bleflings  on  the  poor. 

In  days  of  old,  our  fathers  went  to  war, 
Expecting  fturdy  blows  and  hardy  fare  : 
Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  ftew'd, 
And  in  their  baflcet-hilrs  their  beverage  brew'd. 
Some  officer  perhaps  may  give  confent, 
To  a  large  cover'u  pipkin  in  his  tent, 
Where  every  thing  that  every  foldier  got, 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  rot 
Was  all  thrown  into  bank,  and  went  to  p 
But,  when  our  conquefts  were  extenfive  grown, 
And  through  the  world  our  Britifh  worth  Wai 

known, 

Wealth  on  commanders  then  flow'd  in  apace, 
Their  Champaign  fparkled  equal  with  their  lace  ^j 
Quails,  Beccofico's,  Ortolans, -were  Tent, 
To  grace  the  levee  of  a  general's  tent ; 
In  their  gilt  plate  all  dclicates  were  feen, 
And  what  was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene^ 
When  the  young  players  once  get  to  Iflington,] 
They   fondly   think   that   all   the   world's   theifl 

own  : 

Prentices,  psrtth-clerks,  and  heclor<:  meet ; 
He  that  is  drunk,  or  bullied,  pays  the  treat. 
Their  talk  isloofe;  and  o'er  the  bouncing  ale 
At  conftables  and  jufticts  they  rail ; 
l>Iot  thinking  cuftard  fuch  a  ferious  thing,    ' 
That  co'mmor.-council-men  'twill  thither  bring; 
Where  many  a  man,  at  variance  with  his  wife,  ' 
W'th   ibftening  mead  and  cheefe-cake  ends 

ftrife.  [dilcou 

Ev'n  fquires  come  there,  and,  with  their  me; 
Render  ihc  kitchen,  which  they  iit  in,  worfe.  ' 


not,     VJ 

>ot.     J 
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MJdwives  rlemure,  and  chamber-maius  moft  gay, 
Foremen  that  pick  tht-  box,  and  come  t«>  play, 
Here  find  their  entertainment  at  the  height, 
In  cit-im  and  codlings  revelling  w»th  delight. 
What  thefe  approve,  the  gr.at  men  will  ciflike  : 
But  here's  the  art,  if  you  'he  palate  (hike; 
By  management  of  common  things  fo  well, 
1  hat  what  was  thought  the  mcaneft  fhall  excel ; 
While  others  llnve  in  vain,  all  perfons  own 
Suc/i  difhi's  could  be  drefs'd  by  you  alone 

When  ftraitei  'd  in  your  time,  and  fervants  few, 
You'll  tightly  then  comp.'fe  an  ambigue\ 
Whore  firil  and  fecond  courfe,  and  your  defert, 
f  All  in  one  fingle  table  have  their  part. 
Fnni  ftich  a  vaft  confufion  'ti>  delight,  "} 

To  fird  the  janing  elements  unite,  > 

And  raife  a  flrudture  grateful  to  the  fight.          j 
*    Be  not  too  far  by  old  example  led, 
With  caution  now  we  in  their  footfteps  tread  : 
The  French  our  relifh  help,  and  well  fupply 
The  \vant  of  things  too  grols  by  decency. 
Our  lathers  moft  aclmir'd  their  fauces  iweet, 
A;  d  often  afk'd  for  iugar  with  their  meat; 
They  butter'd  currants  on  fat  veal  beftow'd, 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin-honey  fliew'd 
Iniipid  tafte,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know, 
IVnere  rocombole,  fhallot,  and  the  rank  garlic, 

grow 

Tom  Bold  did  firfl  b:gin  the  (trolling  mart, 
And  drove  ab  -ut  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
Sometimes  his  wife  the  citizens  would  pleafe, 
And  fiom  the  fame  machine  fell  peeks  of  peafe ; 
Then  pippins  did  in  wheel-barrows  abound, 
And  oranges  in  whimfcy-board*  went  round  : 
Befs  Hoy  firft  found  it  troublefome  to  bawl, 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  flail ; 
Her  currants  there  and  gooitberries  were  fpread, 
With  the  enticing  gold  of  gingerbread  : 
But  flounders,  fprats,  and  cucun  ber?-,  were  cried, 
Arid  every  found  and  every  voice  was  tried. 
At  laft  the  Law  tkis  hideous  din  fup;  rei-  d, 
;  And  order'd  that  the  Sunday  fhould  have  reft ; 
iAr.d  that  no  nymph  her  noify  food  fhould  fell, 
liExcept  it  were  new  milk  or  rnackarei. 

There  is  no  djfh  hut  vrlm  our  cooks  have  made, 
|And  merited  a  charter  by  their  trade.          [Spain, 
[Not   French  kickfhaws,    or   ogiics  brought  from 
lone  have  found  improvement  from  their  brain  . 
pudding,  brawn,  and  whin-pots,  own'd  to  be 
h'  effedls  or  native  ingenuity. 
Our   Britifh  fleet,  which  now   commands  the 
[Might  glorious  Breaths  of  vi6tory  obtain,    (main, 
|Woulcl   they  take  time;    would  they  with  iciiuie 
work ;  [pork ; 

[With  care  would  fait  their  beef,  and  cure  theit 
Would  boil  their  lio,uor  well  whene'er  they  brew, 
Their  conquejl  half  is  to  tbe  •uifluailer  due. 

Bccaule  that  thrift  and  abltinence  are  good, 
[As'many  things  if  rightly  underftood  : 
Did  Crols  condemns  all  perfons  to  be  fops, 
iThat  can't  regale  themiVlves  with  mutton-chops. 
:Je  often  for  {tuft  beef  to  Bedlam  runs, 
!  \nd  the  clean  rummer,  as  the  pefthoufe,  (buns, 
ipmetime   poor  jack  ami  rr.ions  are  his  difh, 
l\jid  uieu  he  Cunts  thoie  iiia»'3  who  Itiiik  oi  fifh. 


A*  f.ir  myfclf,  I  take  him  tn  an  ft  am, 
Who. has  good  mea;,  with  decency,  though  plain  J 
Eu',  though  my  edge  be  n-  t  too  nicely  ftt, 
Ye-  I  another's  aj  petite  may  wlut; 
May  reach  him  when  to  buy,  when  feafon's paft,"> 
What's  ible,  what  choice,  what  j  lentiful,  what  / 
\\aftc;  r 

And  Uad  him  through  fhe  various  maze  of  taflc.^ 

The  fundamental  piinciple  of  all 
Is  what  ingenious  co  ks  the  rtlifi  call ; 
For.  when  the  market  fend*  in  loads  of  food, 
1'hey  all  are  tartc-lef*  till  that  makes  them  good* 
Bv'fHes,  'tis  no  ignoble  piece  of  care, 
To  know  for  whom  it  is  you  would  prepare  : 
You'd  pleaft  a  friend,  or  reconcile  a  brother, 
A  tefty  father,  or  a  haughry  mother ; 
Would  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  fquire, 
Or  elfe  fome  fmiles  from  court  you  may  defirc; 
Or  would,  perhaps,  fome  hafty  lupper  give, 
!  o  fhew  the  f^  lend  id  ftate  in  which  you  live. 
Puriuant  to  that  interefl  you  projiofe, 
Mull  all  yrur  wine  and  all  your  meat  be  chafe, 
l.tt  men  arid  manners  every  difh  adapt : 
Wno'd  force  his  pepper  where  h  is  guefts  arc  daft  9 
A  cauldron  of  fat  beef  and  ftoop  of  ale 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  fhall  more  prevail, 
Thau  if  VLU  give,  thtm  with  the  niceft  art 
Ragouts  of  peacocks  braitiSjOr  filbert  tart. 

1  he  French  by  f  ups  and  haut-goutt  glory  raifet 
And  their  de-fires  all  terminate  in  praife. 
The  thrifty  maxim  of  tbe  weary  Dutch 
Is,  to  fave  all  the  money  they  can  touch  : 
"   Hanf,"  cries  the  father,  "  fee  a  pin  lies  there; 
"  A  pin  a  day  will  fetch  a  groat  a-year. 
"  To   your   five  farthings  join    three  farthingi 

•'  more ; 

"  And  they,  if  added,  make  your  halfpence  four.*^ 
Thus  may  your  ftock  by  management  increafe, 
Your  wars   fhail   gain  you   more  than  Britain'* 

peace. 

Where  love  of  wealth  and  rufly  coin  prevail, 
Vv'hat  hopes  of  fugar'4  cakes  or  batter'd  ale  ? 

Cooks  garnifh  out  fome  tables,  fome  they  fill, 
Or  in  a  prudent  mixture  fhew  their  ficiil : 
Clog  i-ot  your  conftant  meals;  fordifhes  few 
Increafe  the  appetite,  when  choice  and  new. 
iiv'r  they,  who  will  extravagance  profefs, 
Have  ftill  an  inward  hatred  for  excels: 
Meat,  forc'd  too  much,  untouch'd  at  table  lies, 
Few  care  for  earning  trifles  in  difguife, 
Or  that  fantailic  difti  fome  call  furprlfe. 
When  pleaiures  to  the  eye  and  palate  meet, 
That  cook  has  renuer'd  hie  great  work  complete; 
His  glory  far,  like  furLin  Inigbtb'.od,  flies; 
Immortal  made,  as  Kit-cat  by  his  pye*. 

Good-nature  muft  fome  failings  overlook, 
Not  wilfulnefs,  hut  errors  c^f  the  cook. 
A  ftring  won't  always  give  the  found  defign'd 
By  the  mufician's  touch  and  heavenly  mind : 
Nor  will  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow 
Still  to  the  deftin'd  point  directly  go. 
Perhaps  no  fait  is  thrown  about  the  difh, 
Or  no  fried  parfley  fcatter'd  on  the  fifh  ; 
Shall  1  in  paffion  from  my  dinner  fiy, 
Aud  httfcs  of  patUou  t^  my  oool 
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For  things  winch  carelefthefs  might  overfee, 

And  all  mankind  commit  as  well  as  he  ? 

I  with  compafiion  once  may  overlook 

A  fkewer  fent  to  table  by  my  cook  : 

But  think  irot  therefore  tamely  I'll  pcrmU  "^ 

That  he  fhould  daily  the  fame  fault  pernik 

For  fear  the  rafcal  fend  me  up  the  fpit  '.  j 

Poor  Ro^er  Fowler  had  a  generous  mind, 
Nor  would  fubmit  to  have  his  hand  confm'd, 
But  aint'd  at  ali,  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  bur  ftuffing  of  his  veal : 
But,  when  that  difti  was  in  perfection  feen, 
And  that  alone  would  it  not  move  your  ipleen  1 
Tis  true,  in  a  long  work,  loft  flumberscieep, 
And  gently  fink  the  artift  into  flt.ep. 
Ev'n  Lamb  hi;;'felf,  at  the  mofl  folemn  feaft, 
Might  have  fume  chargers  not  exactly  dreft. 
Tables  fhould  be  like  pictures  to  the  fight, 
Some  diflies  call  in  fhade,  fume  fpread  in  light, 
Some  at  a  diftance  brighten,  fome  near  hand, 
Where  eafe  may  all  their  ddicace  command  : 
Some  fhould  be  mov'd  when  broken  ;  others  lafit 
Through  the  whole  treat,  incentive  to<he  talle. 

Locket,  by  many  labours  feeble  grown, 
Up  from  the  kitchen  call'd  his  eldeft  fon  : 
*'  Though  wife  thyfelf,"  fays  he,  "  though  taught 

"  by  me, 

"  Yet  fix  this  fenten.ce  in  thy  memory  : 
•'  There  are  feme  certain  things  that  don't  excel, 
*{  And  yet  we  fay  are  tolerably  well: 
"  There's  many  worthy  men  a  lawyer  prize, 
"  Whom  they  diftinguifh  as  of  middle  iize, 
"  For  pleading  well  at  bar,  or  turning  bonks; 
"  But  this  is  not,  my  fon,  the  fate  of  cooks, 
'*  From  whofe  myfterious  art  true  pleafures  fprings 
"  Tojiall  of  garter,  and  to  throne  of  kings. 
'*  A  fimple  fcene,  a  difobliging  fong, 
"  Which  no  way  to  the  main  defign  belong, 
"  Or  were  they  abfent  never  would  be  mifs'd, 
"  Have  made  a  well  wrought  comedy  be  hifs'd  : 
"  So  in  a  feafl  no  intermediate  fault 
"  Will  be  allow'd  ;  but,  if  not  beft,  'tis  naught." 
He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains, 
From  nine-pins,   coits,    and  froai  trap-ball,  ab- 

{tains ; 

Cudgels  avoids,  and  fhuns  the  wreftling-place, 
Left  vinegar  refound  his  loud  difgrace. 
But  every  one  to  coohery  pretends; 
Nor  maid  nor  midrefs  e'er  confult  their  friends. 
But,  Sir,  if  you  would  roafl  a  pig,  be  free  : 
Why  not  with  Brawn,  with  Locket,  or  with  me  ? 
We'll  fee  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out, 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout ; 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  pall'd, 
l$ot  by  the  drudging  box  to  be  recalFd. 

Our  Cambrian  fathers,  fparing  in  their  food. 
Firft  boil'd  their  hunted  goats  on  bars  of  wood. 
Sharp  hunger  was  their  feafoning,  or  they  took 
Such  fait  as  iffued  from  the  native  rock. 
Their  fallading  was  never  far  to  feek, 
The  poignant  water- grafs,  or  favoury  leek; 
Until  the  Britifh  bards  adorn'd  this  ifle, 
And  taught  them  how  to  road,  and  how  to  boil : 
Then  Talieffin  rofc,  and  fweetly  fining 
His  Britifh  harp,  inftru&ing  whiifl  he  fung  ; 


Taught  them  that  honefty  they  ftill  pofftfs, 
Their  truth,  their  opt- n  heart,  their  modeil  drefs, 
Di'ty  to  kindred,  conltancy  to  friends. 
And  inward  worth,  which  always  recommends; 
Contempt  of  wealth  and  pleafure.  to  appear 
To  all  mankind  with  hofpitable  cheer. 
In  after  ages,  Arthur  and  his  knights 
At  his  rour.d  table  to  record  their  fights, 
Cities  eraz'd,  encampments forc'd.  in  field, 
Monfters  fubdued,  ar.d  hideous  tyrants  quell'd, 
Inf;  ir'd  that  Cambrian   foul  which  ne'er  can| 

yield 

Then  Guy,  the  pride  of  Warwick,  truly  great, 
To  future  heroe-  due  example  fct. 
By  his  capacious  cauldron  madt-  appear, 
From  whence  the  fpirits  rile,  and  ftrength  of  war. 
The  prefent  age,  to  gallantry  inclin'd. 
Is  pltas'd  with  vaft  improvements  of  the  mind. 
He  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes, 
Maybe  a  fit  companion  o'er  beef-fteak  ; 
His  name  may  be  t'-  future  times  enroll'd 
In  Eftcourt's  book  *,  whofe  gridiron's  fram'J 

gold. 

Scorn  not  thefe  lines,  defign'd  to  let  you  know 
Profits  that  from  a  well-plac'd  table  flow. 
'Tis  a  fage  queftion,  if  tht  art  of  cooks 
Is  lodg'd  by  nature,  or  attain'd  by  books  : 
That  man  will  never  frame  a  noble  treat, 
Whofe  whole  dependence  ,ies  ill  fome  receipt : 
Then  by  pure  nature  every  thing  is  fpoil'd, 
She  knows  no  more  than  ftew'd,  bak'd,  roaft,  and- 

boil'd. 

When  art  and  nature  join,  th'  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  rageut,  or  charmingyrvV.{/ff. 

The  lad  that  would  hi*,  genius  fo  advance, 
That  on  the  rope  he  might  fecurely  dance, 
From  tender  years  enures  himftlf  TO  pains, 
To  Summer's  parching  heat,  and  Winter's  rains, 
And  from  the  fire  of  wine  and  love  abtlains; 
No  artift  can  his  hautboy's  ftops  command, 
Unlefs  fome  fkilfui  matter  form  hi?  hand  . 
But  gentry  take  their  cooks  though  never  tried 
It  feems  no  more  to  them  than  up  and  ride. 
Preferments  granted  thus  fhew  him  a  fool. 
That  dreads  a  parent's  check,  or  rods  at  fcnool. 

Ox  cheek  when  hot,and  warden sbak'd,fomecry^jj 
But  'tis  with  an  intention  men  fhould  buy. 
Others  abound  with  fuch  a  plenteous  (lore, 
That,  if  you'll  let  them  treat,  they'll  afk  no  rnore^ 
And  'tis  the  vaft  ambition  of  their  foul, 
To  fee  their  port  admir'd,  and  table  full. 
But  then,  amidft  that  cringing  fawning  crowd, 
Who  talk  fo  very  much,  and  laugh  fo  loud. 
Who  with  fuch  grace  his  honour's  actions  praife^  jt'! 
How  well  he  fences,  dances,  fings,  and  plays; 
Tell  him  his  livery's  rich,  his  chariot's  fine, 
How  choice  his  meat,  and  delicate  his  wine ; 

*  That  if",  "be  admitted  a  member  of  The  Beaf-fte»J|| 
Club  "---Richard    Kitcourt,   who  was  a  Player  and  Ura- 
matic  Writer,  is  celebrated  in  the  Spectator,  as  poflefled^j 
a  Iprightly  wii,  and  an  eafy  and  n  .rural  politeni^.   -B 
company  was  much  coveted  by  the  great,  on  account « 
l\i^  qualifications  as  a  boon  companion.   Whent!  e  famo™ 
Berf ttcak  Club  was  (irlt  inltitnfe..',  he  had  the  office  (ft 
or  Frovidore  afligned  him  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  dUUnftiofl.' 
ufcd  to  wear  a  fmall  gridiron  of  gold  hung  about  his  neat 
with  a  green  tilk  ribband.    He  died  in  the  year  1713-     •' 
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ec]  thin,  how  flionld  the  youth  defcry 
1'he  happinefs  of  friendfhip  from  a  lie  ? 
Friends  act  with  cautious  temper  when  fincere; 
But  flattering  impudence  h  void  of  care: 
So  at  an  Irifh  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drahs  wiMi  merci-cary  tears; 
Who,  wringing  oft  their  hand?,  with  hideous  moan, 
Know  not  his  name  for  whom  they  feem  to  groan  ; 
While  real  grief  with  Client  fteps  proceeds, 
And  love  unfeign'd  with  inward  paffien  bleeds. 
Hard  fate  of  wealth  !  Were  lords  as  butchers  wife, 
They  from  their  meat  would  banifh  all  the  flies/ 
The  Perfian  kings,  with  wine  and  maffy  bowl, 
Search'd  to  the  dark  recefies  of  the  foul ; 
That,  fo  laid  open,  no  one  might  pretend, 
'Unlefs  a  man  of  worth,  to  be  their  friend. 
But  now  the  gtielts  their  patrons  undermine; 
And  flander  them,  for  giving  them  their  wine. 
Great  men  have  dearly  thus  companions  bought :") 
I/nlefs  by  thefe  inftructions  they'll  be  taught,     / 
They  fpread  the  net,  and  will  themfelves  bef. 
caught.  j 

.  Were  Horace,  that  great  mafter,  now  alive, 
A  fead  with  wit  and  judgment  he'd  conrrive. 
As  thus  •—  Suppofing  that  you  would  rehearfe 
A  labour'd  work,  and  every  dilh  a  verfe  ; 
He'd  fay,  "  .Mend  this,  and  t'other  line,  and  this." 
If  after  trial  it  were  ftill  amifs, 
He'd  bid  yo'i  give  it  a  new  turn  of  face, 
Or  fet  fome  difh  more  curious  in  its  place. 
If  you  perfift,  he  would  not  ftrive  to  move 
A  paffion  fo  delightful  as  (elf-love. 

We  fhould  fubmif  cur  treats  to  critics*  view, 
And  every  prudent  cook  ihould  read  Boffu. 
Judgment  provides  the  meat  in  feafon  fie, 
Which  by  the  genius  dreft,  its  fauce  is  wit. 
Good  beef  for  mer>.     Pudding  for  youth  and  age, 
Come  up  to  the  decorum  of  the  ftage. 
The  critic  ftrikes  out  .all  that  is  not  juft, 
And  'tis  ev'n  fo  the  butler  chips  his  cruft. 
Poets  and  paftry-cooks  will  be  the  fame, 
Since  both  of  them  their  images  nuift  frame. 
Chimxras  from  the  poet's  fancies  flow  : 
The  cook  contrives  his  fhapes  in  real  dough. 

When  truth  commands,   there's  no  man  can 

offend, 

That  with  a  modeft  love  corrects  his  friend, 
Though  'tis  in  toafting  bread,  or  buttering  peafe, 
So  the  reproof  has  temper,  kindnefs,  eafe. 
But  why  fhould  we  reprove  when  faults  are  fmall  ? 
Becaufe  'tis  better  to  have  none  at  all. 
There's  often  weight  in  things  that  feem  the  leaft, 
And  our  moft  trifling  follies  raife  the  jeft. 

'Tis  by  his  cleanlinefs  a  cook  muft  pleafe ; 
A  kitchen  will  adu.it  of  no  difeafe. 
The  fowler  aad  the  huntfman  both  may  run 
Amidft  that  dirt  which  he  muft  nicely  ihun. 
Empedocles,  a  fage  of  old,  would  raife 
A  name  immortal  by  unufual  ways; 
At  hit  his  fancies  grew  fo  very  odd, 
He  thought  by  roafliag  to  be  made  a  god. 
Though  fat,  he  leapt  with  his  unwieldy  ftuff 
In  ./Etna's  flames,  fo  to  have  fire  enough. 
Were  my  cook  fat,  and  I  a  fiandci-by, 
I'.d  rather  than  himfdf  his  filh  fhould  fry, 
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There  are  fome  performs  fo  cxCfflive  mle, 
That  to  your  private  table  they'll  intrude. 
In  vain  you  fly,  in  vain  pretend  to  faft  ; 
Turn  like  a  fox,  they'll  catch  you  at  the  lad. 
You  muft,  fmcc  bars  and  doors  are  no  defence, 
Ev'n  quit  your  houfe  as  in  a  peftilencc. 
Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
And,  as  you're  fcarnpcring,  flop  you  in  your  coach. 
Then  think  of  all  your  fin?,  and  you  will  fee 
How  right  your  guilt  and  punifhment  agree  : 
Perhaps  no  tender  pity  could  prevail, 
But  you  would  throw  fome  debtor  into  goal. 
Now  mark  th'  effect  of  this  prevailing  curie, 
Yoy  are  detain'd  by  fomething  that  "is  worfe. 

Were  it  in  my  election,  I  fhould  choole, 
To  meet  a  revenotis  wolf  or  bear  got  loofe. 
He'll  cat  and  talk,  and  talking  ftill  will  eat, 
No  quarter  from  the  the  parafite  you'll  get ; 
But,  like  a  leech  well  fix'd,  he'll  fuck  what's  good, 
And  never  part  till  fatisfied  with  blood. 


LETTER   IX. 

To  Mr. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  MUST  communicate  my  luppinefs  to  you,  be- 
caufe  you  are  fo  much  my  friend  as  to  rejoice  at 
it.  I  fome  days  ago  met  with  an  old  acquaint 
ance,  a  curious  perfon,  of  whom  I  enquired  if  he 
had  feen  the  book  concerning  Soups  and  Sauces. 
He  told  me  he  had ;  but  that  he  had  but  a  very- 
flight  view  of  it,  the  perfon  who  was  mafter  of  it 
not  being  willing  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  rarity- 
out  of  his  clofet.  I  defired  him  to  give  me  what 
account  he  cquld  of  it.  He  fays,  that  it  is  a  very 
handlbme  octavo ;  for,  ever  fince  the  days  of 
Ogiiby,  good  paper,  and  good  print,  and  fine  cuts, 
make  a  book  became  ingenious,  and  brighten  up 
an  author  ftrangely;  that  there  is  a  copious  index; 
and  at  the  end  a  catalogue  of  all  the  doctor's 
works,  concerning  cockles,  Englifh  beetles,  fnails, 
fpiders  that  get  up  into  the  air  and  throw  us 
down  cobwebs,  a  monftcr  vomited  up  by  a  baker, 
and  fuch  like ;  which,  if  carefully  perufed,  would 
wonderfully  improve  us.  There  is,  it  fecms,  no 
manufcript  of  it  in  England,  nor  any  other  country 
that  can  be  heard  of;  fo  that  this  impreffion  is 
from  one  of  Humelbergius,  who,  as  my  friend 
fays,  he  does  not  believe  contrived  it  himfelf,  be- 
caufe  the  things  are  fo  very  mu^h  out  of  the  way, 
that  it  is  not  probable  any  learned  man  would  fee 
himfelf  ferioufly  to  work  to  invent  them.  He 
tells  me  of  this  ingenious  remark  made  by  the 
editor  "  Thar,  whattvtr  manufcripts  there  might 
*'  have  been,  they  muft  have  been  extremely  vi- 
"  cious  and  corrupt,  as  being  written  out  by  the 
"  cooks  themfelves,  or  Ibme  of  their  friends  or 
"  fervants,  who  are  not  always  the  moft  accu- 
"  rate."  And  then,  as  my  friend  obfcrved,  if  the 
cook  had  ufed  it  much,  it  -.i.ight  be  lullied;  the 
cook,  perhaps,  net  always  licking  his  fingers  when 
he  hud  occalion  for  it.  I  fhould  think  it  no  im- 
rrcvide*nt  matter  for  the  ftatc  to  order  a  fcleft 
Uu 
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fcrivencr  to  tranfcribe  receipts,  left  ignorant 
women  and  houfekeepers  fhc*uld  impofe  upon 
future  ages  by  ill-fpeit  and  uncorrtct  receipt1-  for 
potting  of  lobfters,  or  pickling  of  turkeys.  Crelius 
A]  icius,  it  fceriis,  paffes  for  the  author  of  this 
treatife;  whole  fcience,  learning,  and  difcipline, 
\vere  e*trcroely  contemned,  and  aimoft  abhorred, 
by  Seneca  ard  the  ftoics,  as  introducing  luxury, 
and  infecting  the  manners  of  the  Romans ;  and  fo 
lay  neglected  till  the  inferior  ages ;  but  then  were 
introduced,  as  being  a  help  to  phyfic,  to  which  a 
learned  author,  called  Donatus,  lays,  that  "  the 
"  kitchen  is  a  handmaid."  I  remember  in  our 
days,  though  we  cannot  in  every  refpect  come  up 
to  the  ancients,  that,  by  a  very  good  author,  an  old 
gentleman  is  introduced  as  making  ufe  of  three 
doctors,  Dr,  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merriman. 
They  are  reported  to  be  excellent  phyficians;  and, 
if  kept  at  a  conftant  penfion,  their  fees  will  not  be 
very  coftly. 

It  feerrtF,  as  my  friend  has  learned,  there  were 
two  perfons  that  bore  the  name  of  Apicius,  one 
under  the  republic,  the  ether  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
herius,  who  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  "  to  .have  had 
*'  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgment  in  all  affairs 
"  that  related  to  eating,"  and  confequently  has 
his  name  affixed  to  many  forts  of  aumulets  and 
pancakes.  Nor  were  emperors  lefs  contributors 
to  fo  great  an  undertaking,  as  VitelHus,  Commo- 
dus,  Didius,  Julianus,  and  -Varius  Heliogabalus, 
whofe  imperial  names  are  prefixed  to  manifold 
receipts,  the  lafl  of  which  emperors  had  the  pe 
culiar  glory  of  firft  making  iaufages  of  fhrimps, 
crabs,  oyfters,  fprawns,  and  lobfters.  And  thtfe 
fatifages  being  mentioned  by  the  author  which  the 
editor  publifhes,  from  that  and  many^  other  argu 
ments  the  learned  Doctor  irrefragabty  maintains, 
that  the  book,  as  now  printed  could  not  be  tran- 
fcribed  till  after  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  who 
gloried  in  the  titlts  of  Apicius  and  Vitellius,  more 
than  Antoninus,  who  had  gained  his  reputation  by 
a  temperate,  auftere,  and  folid  virtue.  And,  it 
feems,  under  his  adminiftration,  a  perfon  that  found 
out  a  new  foup  might  hhve  as  great  a  reward  as 
Drake  or  Dampier  might  expect  for  finding  out  a 
new  Continent.  My  friend  fay?,  the  editors  tells  us 
of  unheard-of  dainties;  how  "JEfopushad  afuj'per 
*'  of  the  tongues  of  birds  that  could  fpeak  ;"  and 
that  **  his  daughter  regaled  on  pearls,"  though 
he  does  not  tell  us  how  fhe  dreffed  them ;  how 
*'  Hortenfius  lefy  ten  thoufand  pijx^s  of  wine  in 
"  his  cellar,  for  his  heir's  drinking ;"  how  "  Ve- 
"  dius  Pollio  fed  his  fifh- ponds  with  man's  flefh  ;" 
and  how  "  Caefar  bought  fix  thoufand  weight  of 
44  lampreys  for  his  triumphal  fupper  "  He  fays, 
the  editor  proves  equally  to  a  dcmonftration,  by 
the  proportions  and  quantities  fet  down,  and  the 
jiuuleoulnefs  of  the  ingredients,  that  the  dinners 
of  the  emperors  Were  ordered  by  their  phyficians; 
nnd  tlat  the  recipe  was  taken  by  the  cook,  ,as  the 
collegiate  doctors  would  do  their  bills,  to  a  mo 
dern  apothecary  ;  and  that  this  cuftom  was  taken 
irom  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  this  method  conri- , 
nycd  till  the  Goths  and  Vandals  over-ran  the.Wcft-' 
err;  Eirspirc ;  aud  that  they,  by  ufe,  cxcrcife,  arid' 


neccfiity  of  abftinenc?,  introduced  the  eating 
checfe  and  venifon  without  thofe  additional  fauces, 
which  the  phyficians  of  old  found  out  to  reftore 
the  depraved  appetites  of  fuch  great  men  as  had 
loft  their  ftomachs  by  an  ctcefs  of  luxury.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  Erafiftratus's  book  of  Endive,  Glaucus 
JL(  rrenfis  of  Cotv-heel,  Mithcecus  of  Hoi-pots,  Dio 
nyfius  of  Sugar fo/>s.  Agis  of  PicMeJ  Lrcom-bi>i 
Epitietus  of  Sack-pofltt,  Euthedemus  of  Af>ple~dum 
lings,  HegifippUS  of  Black-pudding,  Crito  of  Sou 
Mackarcl,  Stej-hanus  of  Lemon- cream,  Archites 
Hog's  Ha:JIet,AceQ.imnf  Quince-marmalade,  Hicke- 
fius  of  Potted  Pigeons,  Diodes  of  Sweet  Breads, 
Philiftion  of  Oat  cakes,  and  feveral  other  fuch  au 
thors,  the  great  Humelbergius  compofed  his  anno 
tations  uprn  Apicius ;  whofe  receipts,  when  part 
of  Tully,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  have  been  neglected 
and  loft,  were  preferved  in  the  utmoft  parts 
Tranfylvania,  for  the  peculiar  palate  of  the  inge 
nious  editor.  Latinus  Latinius  finds  fault  with, 
fc-veral  difhes  of  Apicius,  and  is  pleafed  to  fay  they 
are  naufedus ;  but  our  editor  defends  that  great 
perfon,  by  (hewing  the  difference  of  our  cuftoms ; 
how  Plutarch  fays,  **  the  ancients  ufcd  no  pep- 
**  per,"  whereas  all,  or  at  leaft  five  or  fix  hundred, 
of  Apicius's  delicates  were  feafoned  with  it.  For 
we  may  as  well  admire  that  fome  Weft  Indians 
fhould  abftain  from  fait,  as  that  we  fhould  be  able 
to  bear  the  bitternefs  of  hops  in  cur  common 
drink  :  and  therefore  we  fhould  not  be  averfe  to 
rue,  cunimin,  parfley-feed,  marfh-rnallows,  or 
nettles,  with  our  common  meat ;  or  to  have  pep 
per,  honey,  fait,  vinegar,  raifins,  muftard,  and 
cil,  rue,  maftic,  and  cardamums,  ftrown  pro- 
mifcuoufly  over  our  dinner  when  it  comes  to  table. 
My  friend  fells  me  of  fome  fhort  obfervations  he 
made  out  of  the  annotations,  which  he  owes  to  his 
memory  ;  and  therefore  begs  pardon  if  in  fome 
things  he  may  miflake,  becaufe  it  is  not  wilfully, 
as,  that  Papirius  Petrus  was  the  great  patron  of 
cuftard  :  that  the  "  letrapbarmacon,  a  difh  much 
'*  admired  by  the  Emperors  Adrian  and  Alexan- 
"  der  Severus,  was  made  of  pheafant,  peacock,  & 
"•  wild  fow's  hork  and  udder,  with  a  bread  pud- 
"  ding  over  it ;  and  that  the  name  and  reafon  of 
"  fo  odd  a  difh  are  to  be  fought  for  among  the. 
"  phyficians." 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books;  of  which 
the  firft  treats  of  foups  and  pickles,  and  amongit 
other  things  fhews  that  fauce  pans  were  tinned 
before  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  that  Gordian  ufed  a  glafy 
of  bitter  in  a  morning  ;  that  the  ancients  fcalded 
their  wine;  and  that  burnt  claret,  as  now  prac- 
tifed,  with  fpice  and  fugar,  is  pernicious ;  that 
the  adulteration  of  wine  was  as  ancient  as  Cato  ;, 
that  Braivn  was  a  Roman  difh,  which  Apicius 
commends  as  -wonderful ;  its  fauce  then  was  muf 
tard  and  honey,  before  the  frequent  ufe  of  fu- 
ger :  nor  were  fowced  hogs-feet,  cheeks,  and 
ears,  unknown'to  thofe  ages.  It  is  very  probable, 
they  were  not  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  have  fo.« 
great  a  delicate  only  at  Chriftmas  It  were  worth, 
a  differtation  between  two  learned  perfons  fo  it 
were  managed  with  temper  and  candour,  to  know; 
whether  the  Britons  taught  it  to  the  Romans, 
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Whether  Crefar  introduced  it  into  Britain  :  and  it 
is  ftrange  he  fhould  take  no  noticce  of  it ;  where 
as  he  has  recorded  that  they  did  not  eat  hare's 
flcfli ;  that  the  ancients  ufed  to  marinate  their  fifh, 
by  frying  them  in  oil,  and,  the  moment  they  were 
taken  out,  pouring  boiling  vinegar  upon  them. 
The  learned  annotator  ohferves,  that  the  beft 
way  of  keeping  the  liquor  in  oyfters,  is,  by  laying 
the  deep  fhell  downwards ;  and  by  this  means  A- 
picius  conveyed  oyfters  to  Tiberius  when  in  Par- 
thia  ;  a  noble  invention,  fince  made  ufe  of  at  Col* 
thcfter  with  moft  admirable  fuccefs  !  What  eftates 
might  Brawn  or  Locket  have  got  in  thefe  days, 
when  Apicius,  only  for  broiling  fprouts  after  a 
new  fafhion,  defervedly  came  inro  the  good  graces 
of  Drufus,  who  then  commanded  the  Roman 
armies ! 

The  firft  book  having  treated  of  fauces  or 
(landing  pickles  for  relifli,  which  are  ufed  in  moft 
of  the  fucceeding  receipts;  the  fscond  has  a  glo 
rious  fuNjecl',  of  faufages,  both  with  flcins  and 
without,  which  contains  matters  no  lei's  remarkakle 
than  the  former.  The  ancients  that  were  delicate 
in  their  eating,  prepared  their  own  mufhrooms 
with  an  amber,  or  at  leaft  a  filver  knife ;  where 
the  annotator  (hews  elegantly,  againft  Hardouinus, 
that  the  whole  knife,  and  not  only  the  handle, 
"was  of  amber,  or  filver,  left  the  ruftinefs  of  an 
ordinary  knife  might  prove  infectious.  This  is  a 
nicety  which  I  hope  we  may  in  time  arrive  to ; 
for  the  Britons,  though  not  very  forward  in  in 
ventions,  yet  are  outdone  by  no  nations  in  imita 
tion  or  improvements. 

The  third  book  is  of  fuch  edibles  as  are  pro 
duced  in  gardens.  The  Romans  ufed  r.itre>  to 
make  their  herbs  look  green;  the  annotator fhews 
our  faltpetre  at  prefent  to  differ  from  the  ancient 
nitre.  Apicius  had  a  way  of  mincing  them  firft 
with  oil  and  fait,  and  fo  boiling  them ;  which 
Pliny  commends.  But  the  prefent  receipt  is,  To 
let  the  water  boil  well;  throw  in  fair  and  a  bit  of 
hutter  ;  and  fo  not  only  fprouts,  Hut  fpinage,  will 
be  green.  There  is  a  moft  extraordinary  obferva- 
tion  of  the  editor's,  to  which  I  car  not  but  agree  ; 
that  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  walnut  trees,  like 
Ruffian  wives,  thrive  the  better  for  being  beaten ; 
and  that  long  poles  and  {tones  are  ufed  by  boys  arid 
others  to  get  the  fruit  down,  the  walnut  tree  be 
ing  fo  very  high  they  could  not  ctherwife  reach  it, 
rather  out  cf  kindnefs  to  themfelves,  than  any  re 
gard  to  the  tree  that  bears  it.  As  for  afparagu?, 
there  is  an  excellent  remark,  that,  according  to 
Pliny,  they  were  the  great  caie  of  the  ancient 
gardeners,  and  that  at  Ravenna  three  weighed  a 
pound  ;  but  that  in  England  it  was  thought  a 
rarity  when  a  hundred  of  them  weighed  thirty ; 
that  cucumbers  are  apt  to  rife  in  the  ftomach, 
unlefs  pared,  or  boiled  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  ho- 
Hey  ;  that  the  Egyptians  would  drink  hard  with 
out  any  disturbance,  becaufe  it  was  a  rule  for 
them  to  have  always  boiled  cabbage  for  their  firft 
difh  at  fupper  ;  that  the  beft  way  to  roalt  onions 
h  in  colewort  leaves,  for  fear  of  burning  them  ; 
that  beet"  are  gopd  for  frr.iths  becaufe  they, 
Working  a:  the  fire  ^re  generally  cyilive  ;  that 


Petronius  has  recorded  a  little  old  woman,  wh° 
fold  the  agrejlc  olus  of  the  ancients ;  which  honour 
I  take  to  be  as  much  due  to  thofe  who  in  our  day3 
cry  nettle-tops,  elder-buds,  and  cliver,  in  fpring- 
timc  very  wholefome. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  univerfal  art  of 
cookery.  As  Mathaeus  Sylvatirus  compofed  the 
Pande&s  of  Phyfic,  and  Juftinian  thofe  of  Law  ; 
fo  Apicius  has  done  the  Pandecls  of  his  Art,  in 
this  book  which  bears  that  infcription.  The  firft 
chapter  contains  the  admirable  receipt  of  a  fa- 
lacacaby  of  Apicius.  Bruife  in  a  mortar  parfley- 
fecd,  dried  pennyroyal,  dried  mint,  ginger,  greeil 
coriander,  raifins  ftoned,  honey,  vinegar,  oil,  and 
wine  ;  put  them  into  a  tacalalum  ;  three  crufts 
of  pycentine  bread,  the  flcfh  of  a  pullet,  goat- 
ftones,  veftine  cheefc,  pine  kernels,  cucumbers, 
dried  onions  minced  fmall ;  pour  a  foup  over 
it,  garnifh  it  with  fnow,  and  fend  it  up  in  the 
cacabidum.  This  cacabulum  being  an  unulual  vef- 
fel,  my  friend  went  to  his  dictionary,  where, 
finding  an  odd  interpretation  of  it,  he  was  eafily 
perfuaded,  from  the  whimficalnefs  of  the  compo- 
iition,  and  the  fantafticalnefs  of  fnow  for  its  gar 
niture,  that  the  propercft  vcffel  for  a  phyfician  to 
prefcribe,  to  fend  to  table  upon  that  occafion. 
might  be  a  bed-pan.  There  are  forue  admirable 
remnrks  and  annotations  to  the  fecond  chapter, 
concerning  the  dialogue  of  Afellius  Sabinus,  who 
introduces  a  combat  between  mufhrooms,  ckafs, 
or  bcccojicos)  oyfters,  and  redwings;  a  work 
that  night  to  be  puHifhed  :  for  the  fame  anncta- 
tor  obierves,  that  this  ifland  is  not  deftitute  of 
redwings,  though  coming  to  us  only  in  the  hardeft 
weather,  and  therefore  fcldom  brought  fat  tf>  our 
tables ;  that  the  chats  come  to  us  in  April,  and 
breed,  and  about  autumn  return  to  Afric  ;  that 
experience  Ihews  us  they  may  be  kept  in  cage% 
fed  with  beef  or  wedder  mutton,  figs,  grapes,  and 
minced  filberds,  being  dainties  not  unworthy  the 
care  of  fuch  as  would  preferveji^  Britifh  difhes ; 
the  firft  delighting  in  hodge-pTOge,  gallimaufreys, 
forced  meats,  juffels,  and  falmagundies;  the  latter 
in  fpear-ribs,  furloins,  chines,  and  barons  ;  and 
thente  our  terms  of  art  both  as  to  drefiing  and 
carving,  become  very  different;  for  they,  lying 
upon  a  fort  of  couch,  could  not  have  carved  thole 
difhes  which  our  anceftors  when  they  fat  upon 
forms  ufed  to  do.  But,  fince  the  ufe  of  cufhicns 
and  elbow-chairs,  and  the  editions  of  good  books 
and  authors,  it  may  be  hoped  in  time  we  may 
come  up  to  them  :  For  indeed  hitherto  we  haVe 
been  f imething  to  blame ;  and  I  believe  lc\v  of 
us  have  feen  a  difh  of  capon-ftones  at  table  (lamb- 
ftones  is  acknowledged  by  the  learned  annotator 
that  we  have) ;  for  the  art  of  making  capons  has 
long  been  buried  in  oblivion.  Varro,  the  great 
Roman  antiquary,  tells  us  how  to  do  it  by  burn 
ing  off  th^ir  fpurs ;  which,  occafiouing  their  fte- 
rility,  makes  them  capons  in  effect,  though  thofe 
parts  thereby  became  more  large  and  tender. 

The  fif:h  book  is  of  pj-afe-porrk'.^e  ;  under 
which  are  included,  frumctary,  water-gruel,  milk- 
porridge,  rice-milk,  fhmary,  ftir-about,  and  the 
like.  The  Lz^  or  rather  Creek  iimac  is  A*> 
U  u  ;j 
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Jprios;  but  my  friend  was  pleafed  to  entitle  it 
Pantagruel,  a  name  ufed  by  Rabelais,  an  eminent 
phyfician.  There  are  fome  very  remarkable  things 
in  it;  as,  the  emparor  Julianus  had  feldorn  any 
thing  but  fpoon-meat  at  fupper  :  that  the  herb 
fenugreek,  with  pickles,  oil,  and  wine,  was  a  Ro 
man  dainty  ;  upon  which  the  annotator  obferves, 
that  it  is  not  ufed  in  our  kitchens,  for  a  certain 
ungrateful  bitternefs  that  it  has;  and  that  it  is 
plainly  a  phyfical  diet,  that  will  give  a  ftool ;  and 
that,  mixed  with  oats,  it  is  the  beft  purge  for 
horfes  :  an  excellent  invention  for  frugality,  that 
nothing  might  be  loft ;  for  what  the  Lord  did  not 
eat,  he  might  fend  to  his  ftable  ! 

The  fixth  book  treats   of  wild-fowl;   how  to  j 
drefs  oftridges  (the  biggeft,  groffeft,  and  moft  dif 
ficult  of  digeftion,  of  any  bird),  phoenicoptrices, 
parrots,  &c. 

The    feventh  book   treats  of  things  fumptueus  ( 
and  cefly,   and  therefore  chiefly  concerning  bog- 
meat;   in  which  the  Romans  came  to  that  excels, 
that  the  laws  forbad  the  ufage  of  hog?-harflet, 
iwcet-breads,  cheeks,  &c.  at  their  public  fuppers ; 
and  Cato,  when  cenfor,  fought  to  reftrain  the  ex 
travagant  ufe  of  Brawn,  by  feveral  of  his  orations. 
So    much   regard   was  had  then  to  the   Art  of  : 
Cookery,  that  we  fee  it  took  place  in  the  thoughts  , 
,of  the  wifeft  men,  and  bore  a  part  in  their  moft  i 
important  councils.     But,   alas !    the  degeneracy 
of  our  prefent  age  is  fuch,  that  I  believe  few  bc- 
fides  the  annotator  know  the  excellency  of  a  virgin 
fr/w,    efpecially  of  the  black  kind  brought  from  • 
China ;    and  how  to  make  the  moft  of  her  liver,  ' 
lights,  brains,  and  pettitoes  ;  and  to  vary  her  into 
thofe  fifty  difhes  which   Pliny  fays  were  ufually 
made  of  that  delicious  creature.     Befides,  Galen 
tells  us  more  of  its  excellencies :    "  That  fellow 
*'  that  eats  bacon  for  two  or  three  days  before  he 
"  is  to  box  or  wreftle,   fhall  be  much  ftronger 
"  than  if  he  fhould  eat  the  beft  roaft  beef  or  bag 
"  pudding  in  tH^parifh." 

The  eighth  book,  treats  of  fuch  dainties  as/«/r- 
ybote/ beaits  afford  us;  as,  I.  the  ivild boar,  which 
they  ufed  to  boil  with  all  its  briftles  on.  i.  The 
deer,  dreffed  with  broth  made  with  pepper,  wine, 
honey,  oil,  and  ftewed  damfons,  &c.  3.  The 
ivild  jbeep,  of  which  there  are  "  innumerable  in 
"  the  mountains  of  Yorkfhire  and  Weftmorland, 
**  that  will  let  nobody  handle  them  ;"  but,  if  they 
are  caught,  they  arc  to  be  fent  up  with  an  "  ele- 
"  gant  fauce,  prefcribed  after  a  phyfical  manner, 
"  in  form  of  an  electuary,  made  of  pepper,  rue, 
*'  parfley-feed,  juniper,  thyme  dried,  mint,  penny- 
"  i oyal,  honey,  &c."  with  which  any  apothecary 
in  that  country  can  furnifh  you.  4.  Beef,  with 
onion  lauce,  and  commended  by  Celfus,  but  not 
much  approved  by  Hippocrates,  becaufe  the 
Greeks  fcarce  knew  how  to  make  oxen,  and  poiv- 
dering  tubs  were  in  very  few  families  :  for  phyfi- 
cians  have  been  very  peculiar  in  their  diet  in  all 
ages ;  otherwife  Galen  would  fcarce  have  found 
.  out  that  young  foxes  were  in  feafon  in  autumn. 
5.4The  fucking  pig  boiled  in  paper.  6.  The  bare, 
the  chief  of  the  Roman  tlaintfa  ,•  its  blood  being 
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the  fwceteft  of  any  animal,  its  natural  fear  contrl4 
buting  to  that  excellence.     Though  the  emperors 
and  nobility  had  parks  to  fatten  them  in ;   yet  in 
the  time  of  Didianus  Julianus,  if  any  one  had  fent 
him   one,  or  a  pig,  he  would  make  it  laft  him 
three  days;    whereas  Alexander  Scverus  had  one 
every  meal,  which  muft  have  been  a  great  expence, 
and   is  very  remarkable.     But  the  moft  exquifite 
animal  was  referved  for  the  laft  chapter;  and  that 
was  the  dormoi/fe^  a  harmlefs  creature^  whofe  inno 
cence  might   at   leaft  have  defended  it  both  from 
cocks  and  phyfician s.     But  Apicius  found  out  an 
odd  fort  of  fate  for  thofe  poor  creatures ;  fome  to 
be  boned,  and  others  to  be  put  whole>  with  odd 
ingredients,  into  bogs-guts,  and  fo  boiled  for  fau- 
fages.     In  ancient  times,  people  made  it  their  bu- 
finefs  to  fatten  them.     Ariftotle  rightly  obferves, 
that    fieep    fattened    them ;    and    Martial    from 
thence  too  poetically  tells  us,  that  fleep  was  their 
only  nourifhment.     But  the  annotator  has  cleared 
that  point :    he,  good  man,  has  tenderly  obferved 
one  of  them  for  mauy  years,  and  finds  that  it  does 
not  fleep  all  the  winter,  as  falfely  reported,  but 
wakes  at  meals,  and  after  its  repaft  then  rolls  it- 
fclf  up  in  a  ball  to  fleep.     This  dormoufe,  accord 
ing  to  the  author,  did  not  drink  in  three  years 
time  ;  but  whether  other  dormice  do  fo,  I  cannot 
tell,    becaufe    Bamboufelberirius's  Treatife    "  of 
"  Fattening   Dormice"   is   loft.       Though   very 
coftly,  they  became  a  common  difli  at  great  en 
tertainments.     Petronius  delivers  us  an  odd  re 
ceipt  for  dreiling  them,  and  ferving  them  up  with 
poppies  and  honey ;   which  muft  be  a  very  fopo- 
riferous  dainty,  and  as  good  as  owl-pye  to  fuch  as 
want  a  nap  after  dinner.     The  fondnefs  of  the 
Romans  came  to  be  fo  exceffive  towards  them, 
that,   as  Pliny  fays,   "  the  cenforian  laws,   and 
"  Marcus   Scaurus   in   his  confulfhip,    got  them 
"  prohibited  from  public  entertainments."     But 
Nero,  Commodus,  and  Heliogabalus,  would  not 
deny   the  liberty,  and  indeed  property,  of  their 
fubjedls  in  fo  reafonable  an  enjoyment;  and  there 
fore  we  find  them  long  after  brought  to  table  in 
the  times  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us 
Hkewife,   that  "fcales  were  brought  to  table  in 
"  thole  ages,  to  weigh  curious  fishes,  birds,  and  : 
"  dormice,"    to   fee  whether  they  were  at  the] 
ftandard  of  excellence  and  perfection,  and  fome- 
times,  I  fuppoie,  to  vie  with  other  pretenders  to  ' 
magnificence.     The  annotator  takes  hold  of  this] 
occafion,  to  Ihew  "  of  how  great  ufe  fcales  would] 
"  be  at  the  tables  of  our  nobility,"  efpecially  up*' 
on  the  bringing  up  of  a  di(h  of  wild-fowl :  "  For,J 
"  if  twelve  larks  (fays  he)   fhould  weigh  below  j 
"  twelve  ounces,  they  would  be  very  lean,  andJ 
"  fcarce  tolerable;    if  twelve,  and  down  weight  J 
"  they  would  be  very  well ;  but,  if  thirteen,  they] 
"  would  be  fat  to  perfection."    We  fee  upon  hour] 
nice  and  exucl  a  balance  the  happinefs  of  eating! 
depends ! 

I  could  fcarce  forbear  Trailing,  not  to  fay  worfe, 
at  fuch  exadnefs  and  fuch  dainties;  and  told  my 
friend,  that  thofe  fcales  would  be  of  extraordinary 
ufe  at  Dunftable  ;  and  that,  if  the  annotator  had' 
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pot  prefcribed  his  dormoufe,  I  fhould  upon  the 
firft  occafion  be  glad  to  vifit  it,  if  1  knew  iti  vi- 
fiting  days  and  hours,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  it. 

My  friend  faid,  there  remained  but  two  books 
more,  one  of  fea,  and  the  other  of  river  fifti  ;  in 
the  account  of  which  he  would  not  be  long,  feeing 
his  memory  began  to  fail  him  almoft  a&  much  as 
my  patience. 

"  'Tis  true,  in  a  long  work,  foft  fl umbers  creep, 
And  gently  fink  the  artift  into  fleep  * ;" 

efpecially  when  treating  of  dormice. 

The  ninth  book  is  concerning  fea  fi(h ;  where, 
amongft  other  learned  annotations,  is  recorded 
that  famous  voyage  of  Apicius,  who,  having  fpent 
many  millions,  and  being  retired  into  Campania, 
heard  that  there  were  lobilers  of  a  vaft  and  unufual 
bignefs  in  Africa,  and  thereupon  impatiently  got 
on  fhipboard  the  fame  day  ;  and,  having  fuffered 
much  at  fea,  came  at  lall  to  the  coaft.  But  the 
fame  of  fo  great  a  man's  coming  had  landed  before 
him,  and  all  the  fifliermen  failed  out  to  meet  him, 
and  prefented  him  with  their  faireft  lobfters.  He 
afked,  if  they  had  no  larger.  They  anfwered, 
Their  fea  produced  nothing  more  excellent  than 
what  they  had  brought."  This  boneft  freedom 
of  theirs,  with  his  difappointment,  fo  dil'gufted  him, 
that  he  took  pet,  and  bade  the  matter  return  home 
again  immediately  :  and  fo,  it  feems,  Airica  loft 
the  breed  of  one  monfter  more  than  it  had  before  f. 
There  are  many  receipts  in  the  book,  to  drefs 
cramp-fifh,  that  numb  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
touch  them;  the  cuttle-nih,  whofe  blood  is  like 
ink;  the  pourcontrel,  or  many-feet;  the  fea-urchin, 
or  hedge-hog ;  with  feveral  others,  whofe  fauces 
are  agreeable  to  their  natures.  But,  to  the  com 
fort  of  us  moderns,  the  ancients  often  ate  their 
oyfters  alive,  and  fpread  hard  eggs  minced  over 
their  fprats  as  we  do  now  over  our  falt-fifh.  There 
is  one  thing  very  curious  concerning  herrings  :  It 
feems,  the  ancients  were  very  fantaftical,  in  mak 
ing  one  thing  pafs  for  another;  fo,  at  Petronius's 
fupper,  the  cook  fent  up  a  fat  goofe,  fifli,  and 
wild  fowl  of  all  forts  to  appearance,  but  full  all 
were  made  out  of  the  feveral  parts  of  one  fmgle 
porker.  The  great  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
had  a  very  delightful  deception  of  this  nature  put 
upon  him  by  his  cook :  the  king  was  extremely 
affected  with  frefh  herrings ;  (as  indeed  who  is 
not  ?)  but,  being  far  up  in  Afia  from  the  fea-coaft, 
his  whole  wealth  could  not  have  purchafed  one ; 
but  his  cook  contrived  fome  fort  of  meat,  which, 
put  into  a  frame,  fo  refembled  a  herring,  that  it 
was  extremely  fatisfacftory  both  to  this  prince's 
eyes  and  g ufto.  My  friend  told  me,  that,  to  the 
honour  of  the  city  of  London,  he  had  feen  a  thing 
of  this  nature  there ;  that  is,  a  herring,  or  rather  a 
ialmogundy,  with  the  head  and  tail  fo  neatly  laid, 
that  it  furprized  him.  He  fays,  many  of  the^- 
cles  may  be  found  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  in  Bell  Yard,  as 

f  Lord  Lyttelton's  Nineteenth  "  Dialogue :of  the  Dead" 
(perhaps  the  molt  humourous  in  that  admirable  coUeftion) 
Items  to  have  been  entirely  founded  on  the  hints  fuggeftcd 
by  pr.  King. 


giving  an  excellent  relifh  to  Burton  ale,  and  not 
coding  above  fixpence,  an  inconfiderable  price  fur 
fo  imperial  a  dainty  ! 

The  tenth  book,  as  my  friend  tells  me,  is  con 
cerning  fifi  fiuces,  which  confift  of  variety  of  in 
gredients,  amongft  which  is  generally  a  kind  of 
frumetary.     But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
perfon  who  would  boil  fifli  exactly,  that  they  threw 
them  alive  into  the  water,  which  at  prefent  is  faid 
to  be  a  Dutch  receipt,  but  was  derived  from  the 
Romans.     It  feems,  Seneca  the  philofopher  (a  mai 
from  whofe  morofe  temper  little  good  in  the  art 
of  cookery  could  be  expected),  in  his  third  book 
of  Natural  Queftions,  correcting  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  fays,  the  Romans  were  come  to  that  dainti- 
nefa,  that  they  would  not  eat  a  fi(h  unlefs  upon 
the  fame  day  it  was  taken,  "  that  it  might  tafte 
*'  of  the  fea,"  as  they  expreffed  it ;  and  therefore 
had  them  brought  by  perfons  who  rode  poft,  and 
made  a  great  outcry,  whereupon  all  other  people 
were  obliged  to  give  them  the  road.     It  was  an 
ulual  expreflion  for  a  Roman  to  fay,  *«  In  other 
matters  I  may  confide  in  you  ;  but  in  a  thing  of 
this  weightt  it  is  not  confiftent  with  my  gravity 
"  and  prudence.     I  will  truft  nothing  but  my  own 
eyes.     B,i'ing  the  fifli  hither,  let  me   fee   him. 
"  breathe  his  laft."     And,  when  the  poor  fifti  was 
brought  to  table  fwimming  and  galping,  would 
cry  out,  "  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dying 
"  mullet!"     My  friend  fays,  the  annotator  looks 
upon  thefe    <f  as    jefts  made  by  the   ftoics,  and 
"  fpoken  abfurdly  and   beyond  nature;"  though 
the  annotator  at  the  fame  time  tells  us,  that  it  was 
^  law  at  Athens,  that  the  fifliermen  fhould  not 
waih  their  fifh,  but  bring  them  as  they  came  out 
of  the  fea.     Happy  were  the  Athenians  in  good 
laws,  and  the  Romans  in  great  examples !     But 
I  believe  our  Britons  need  wifli  their  friends  no> 
longer  life,  than  till  they  fee  London  ferved  with 
live  herrings  and  gafping  mackarel.     It  is  true, 
we  are  not  quite  fo  barbarous  but  that  we  throw 
our  crabs  alive  into  fcalding  water,  and  tie  our 
lobfters  to  the  fpit  to  hear  them  fqueak  when  they 
areroafted;  our  aels  ufe  the  fame  periftaltic  mo 
tion  upon  the  gridiron,  when  their  Ikin  is  off  and. 
their  guts  are  out,  as  they  did  before ;  and  our 
gudgeons,   taking   opportunity   of  jumping  after 
they  are  flowered,  give  occafion  to  the  admirable 
remark  of  fome  peribns'  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  frying-pan,  they  leap  into  the  fire. 
My  friend  faid,  that  the  mention  of  eels  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  concluding  remark  of  the  annota 
tor,  "  That  they  who  amongft  the  Sybarites  would 
**  fifli  for  eels,  or  fell  them,  fhould  be  free  from  all 
"  taxes."    I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  word  conclude; 
and  told  him  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
me  than  the  mention  of  the  Sybarites,  of  whom  I 
fhortly  intend  a  hiftory,  (hewing  how  thej  de- 
fervedly   baniflied  cocks  for   waking  them   in   a 
morning,  and  fmiths  for  being  ufeful ;  how  one 
cried  out  becaufe  one  of  the  rofe-leaves  he  lay  on 
was   rumpled;  how  they  taught   their  horfes  to 
dance ;  and  fo  their  enemies,  coming  againft  them 
with  guitars  and  karfcftcbords,  fet  them  fo  upon  their 
and  »iimiet$t  that  the  form  of  their  battle 
U  u  iij 
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vra&  broken,  and  three  hundred  thoufand  of  them 
flai1:  a^  G •  uldman,  Littleton,  and  leveral  other 
good  authors,  affirm.  1  told  my  friend,  I  had 
much  overftayed  my  hour ;  but  if,  at  any  time  he 
would  find  Dick  Huruelbergiu«,  Cafpar  Barthius, 
and  another  friend,  with  hindelf,  I  v-ould  invite 
him  t:  dinner  of  a  ftw  btt  choice  diihe-  to  Ci  ver 
the  table  at  once^which,  except  they  would  think 


of  a«  y  thinp  better,  fhould  be  a  falacacaby,  a  difh 
of  fenugreek,  a  witd-fliet-p's  head  and  appurtenance 
with  a  fuitable  eleduary,a  ragout  of  capon's  ftones, 
and  fome  dormoufe  faufages. 

If,  as  friend*  do  with  <;ne  another  at  a  venifon- 
pafty,  y  u  (hould  fend  for  a  plate,  you  know  you 
nny  o  mand  if ;  f-  r  what  is  mine  is  yours,  as 
being  entirely  your,  &c. 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE, 


IN  IMITATION  OF 


HOJMfCE    DE    ARTE   AMANDI. 


LORD     HERBERT*, 

"Eldeft  Son  of  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Ba 
ron  Herbert  of  Caerdiff,  Rofs  of  Kendal,  Parr,  Fitzhugh  Marmion, 
St.  Quintin,  and  Herbert  of  Shutland,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  &.c.  &c.  ~ 


My  LORD, 

XHE  following  lines  are  written  on  a  fubject  that 
will  naturally  be  protected  by  the  goodnefs  and 
temper  of  your  lordfhip  :  for,  as  the  advantages  of 
your  mind  and  perfon  miift  kindle  the  flames  of 
love  in  the  coldeft  breaft ;  fo  you  are  of  an  age 
nioft  fufceptible  of  them  in  your  own.  You  have 
acquired  all  thofe  accompli  ihments  at  homo,  which 
others  are  forced  to  feek  abroad  ;  and  have  given 
the  world  affurance,  by  fuch  beginnings,  that  you 
will  foon  be  qualified  to  fill  the  highefl  offices  of 


Henry  Lord  Herbert  fucceeded  to  his  father's  title*  in 
2j  and  died  in  1749, 


the  crown  with  the  fame  nnivcrfal  applaufe  that 
has  cnnftantly  attended  your  illuftrious  father  in 
the  difcharge  of  them.  For  the  good  of  your  pof- 
terity,  may  you  ever  be  happy  in  the  choice  of 
what  you  love  !  And  though  thefe  rules  will  be 
of  fmall  ufe  to  you  that  can  frame  much  better  ; 
yet  let  me  beg  leave  that,  by  dedicating  thefn  to 
your  fervice,  1  may  have  the  honour  of  telling  the 
world,  that  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordfhip;  and 
that  1  am  nioft  entirely 

Your  Lordlhip's 

Aloft  faithful  humMe  fervant, 


Uuiiij 


PREFACE. 


IT  is  endeavoured,  in  the  following  poems,  to 
give  the  readers  of  bnth  fexes  fome  ideas  of  the 
art  of  love ;  luch  a  love  as  is  innocent  and  virtu 
ous,  and  whofe  defires  terminate  in  prefent  happi- 
nefs  and  that  of  pofterity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
think  of  doing  it  without  help  from  the  ancients, 
^rnongft.  whom  none  has  touched  that  paffion  more 
tenderly  and  juftly  than  Ovid.  He  knew  that  he 
bore  the  mafterfliip  in  that  art;  and  therefore,  in 
the  fourth  book  De  Triftibus,  when  he  would  give 
fome  account  of  himfelf  to  future  ages,  he  calls 
himfelf  "  Tenerorum  Lufor  Amorum,"  as  if  he 
gloried  principally  in  the  defcriptions  he  had  made 
of  that  paflion. 

The  prefent  imitation  of  him  is  at  lead  fuch  a 
one  as  Mr.  Dryden  mentions,  "  to  be'  an  endea- 
«*  vour  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  who  has 
"  written  before  him  on  the  fame  fubject  •  that  is, 
"  not  to  tranflate  his  words,  or  be  confined  to  his 
*'  fenfe,  but  only  to  fet  him  as  a  pattern,  and  to 
*'  write  as  he  fuppofes  that  author  would  have 
"  done,  had  he  lived  in  our  ape  and  in  our  coun- 
"  try.  But  he  dares  not  fay  that  Sir  John  Den- 
\M  ham,  or  Mr.  Cowley,  have  carried  this  libertine 
*'  way,  as  the  latter  calls  it,  fo  far  as  this  definition 
"  reaches."  But,  alas  !  the  prefent  imitator  has 
come  up  to  it,  if  not  perhaps  exceeded  it.  Sir 
John  Denham  had  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Cowley  had 
Pindar,  to  deal  with,  who  both  wrote  upon  lafting 
foundations;  but  the  prefent  fubject  being  love, 
it  would  be  unreafonahlc  to  think  of  too  great  a 
confinement  to  be  laid  on  it.  Arid  though  the 
juffion  and  grounds  of  it  will  continue  the  fame 
through  all  ages ;  yet  there  will  be  many  little 
modes,  fafhion?,  and  graces,  ways  of  complaifance 
and  addrels,  entertainments  and  diverfidns,  which 
time  will  vary.  Since  the  world  will  expecl  new 
things,  and  perfons  will  write,  and  the  ancients 
have  fo  great  a  fund  of  learning;  whom  can  the 
moderns  tafce  better  to  copy  than  fuch  originals  ? 
It  is  moft  likely  they  niay  not  come  up  to  them ; 
but  it  is  a  thoufahd  to  one  but  their  imitation  is 
better  than  any  clumfy  invention  of  their  own 
Whotver  undert  fc':e«  this  way  of  writing,  has  as 
much  reafcn  to  underftand  the  true  fcope,  genius, 
and  force  of  the  exprcffions  of  his  author,  as  a  li 


teral  tranflator :  and,  after  all,  lie  lies  under  thij 
misfortune,  that  the  faults  are  all  his  own  ;  ar 
if  there  is  any  thing  that  may  feem  pardonable,! 
Latiu  *  at  the  bottom  fhews  to  whom  he  is 
gaged  for  it.     An   imitator  and  his  author  ftai 
much  upon  the  fame  terms  as  Ben  does  with 
father  in  the  comedy  f  : 

"  What  thof  he  be  my  father,  I  an't  bound  pren- 
"  tice  to  'en." 

There  were  many  reafons  why  the  imitator  tranf- 
pofed  feveral  verfes  of  Ovid,  and  has  divided  tl 
whule  into  fourteen  parts,  rather  than  keep  it  in 
three  books.     Thefe  may  be  too  tedious  to  be 
cited  ;  but,  among  the  reft,  fome  were,  that  mat 
ters  of  the  fame  fubjedl  might  lie  more  compact ; ; 
that  too  large  a  heap  of  precepts  together  might' 
appear  too  burthenfome  ;  and  therefore   (if  frm  " 
matters  may  allude  to  greater)  as  Virgil  in 
"  Georgics,"  !o  here  moft  of  the  parts  end  with! 
remarkable  fable,  which  carries  with  it  fome  m( 
ral  :  yet,  if  any  perfons  pleafe  to  take  the  fix 
parts  as  the  firft  book,  and  divide  the  eight  laft, 
they  may  make  three  books  of  them  again.  The 
have  by  chance  fome  twenty  lines  crept  into  tt 
poem  out  of  the  "  Remedy  of  Love,"  which  (i 
inanimate  things  are  generally  the  moft  waywa 
and  provoking)  fince  they  would   (lay,  have 
fuffered  to  (land  there.     But  as  for  the  love 
mentioned,  it  being  all  prudent,  honourable, 
virtuous  there  is  no  need  r'f  any  remedy  to  be 
fcribed  for  it,  but  the  fpeedy  obtaining  eif  what 
dtfire*.     Should  the  imitator's  ftyle  feem  not  to 
fufficiently  reftrained,  fhould  he  not  have  afforc 
pains  f  r  review  or  correction,  let  it  be  confid< 
that  perhaps  even  in  that  he  defircd  to  imitate 
author,  and  would  not  perufe  them  ;  left,  as  foi 
of  Ovid's  wcrks  were,fo  thefe  might  be  committ 
'o  the  flarres.     But  he  leaves  that  for  the  reac 
to  do,  if  he  pleafes,  when  he  has  bought  them. 

«  In  the  firtt  editions  of  the  "  Art  of  Cookerv,"  and 
the  «•  Arr  of  Love,"  Dr.  King  pri«tetl  the  original  "— ' 
the  rcfpcdlive  pages,  of  his  tranflations. 

f  Love  for  Love. 
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WHOEVER  knows  not  what  it  is  TO  LOVE, 

Let  him  hut  read  thefe  verfe-^,  and  improve. 

Swift  (hips  are  rul'd  by  art,  and  oars,  and  fails : 

Skill  guides  our  chariots ;  Wit  o'er  Love  prevails. 

Automcdon  with  reins  let  loofe  could  fly ; 

Tiphys  with  Argo's  (hip  cut  waves  and  fey. 

In  love  affairs  I'm  charioteer  of  Truth, 

And  fureft  pilot  to  incautious  youth. 

Love's  hot,  unruly,  eager  to  enjoy  ; 

But  then  c.oofider  he  is  but  a  boy. 

Chiron  with  pleafing  harp  Achilles  tam'd, 

And  his  rough  manners  with  foft  muiic  fram'd  : 

Though  he'd  in  council  ftorm,  in  battle  rage, 

He  bore  a  fecret  reverence  for  age. 

Chiron's  command  with'ftricft  obedience  ties 

The  finewy  arm  by  which  brave  Hector  dies  : 

That  was-A/j  taik,  but  fiercer  love  is  mine  : 

They  both  are  boys,  and  fprung  from  race  divine. 

The  ftiff-ncck'd  bull  does  to  the  yoke  fubmit, 

And  the  mod  fiery  courfer  champs  the  bit. 

So  L«ve  (hall  yield.     I  own,  I've  been  his  flave; 

But  ccnquer'd  where  my  enemy  was  brave  ; 

And  now  he  darts  his  flames  without  a  wound, 

And  all  his  whittling  arrows  die  in  found. 

Nor  will  I  raife  my  fame  by  hidden  art ; 

Jn  what  I  teach,  found  reafon  fhali  have  part : 

For  Nature's  paflion  cannot  be  deftrey'd, 

But  moves  in  Virtue's  path  when  well  employ M. 

Yet  ftiil  'twill  be  convenient  to  remove 

The  tyranny  and  plagues  of  vulgar  love. 

May  infant  Chaftity,  grave  matron's  pride, 

A  parent's  wilh,  and  blufnes  of  a  bride, 

Protect  this  work ;  fo  guard  it,  that  no  rhyme 

In  fylla'ole  or  thought  may  vent  a  crime  ! 

The  ioldiei.  that  Love's  armour  would  defy, 

Will  find  his  greateft  courage  is  to  fly  : 

Who •,  Beauty'-  amorous  glances  parley  beat, 

The  cniy  couqjaeft  then  is  to  retreat : 

But,  if  the  treacherous  Fair  pretrnd  to  yield, 

'I'is  prcfeut  death,  unlefs  you  quit  the  field. 

Whihc  youth  and  vanity  would  make  you  range, 

Think  on  fome  beau  y  may  prevent  your  change  : 

But  ("uch  by  falling  ikies  are  ntver  caught; 

No  happireis  is  found  but  what  is  fought. 

The  huntfman  learns  where  does  trip  o'er  the 

lawn, 

And  where  the  foaming  boar  lecures  hi<  brawn. 
The  fowler's  low- bell  robs  th'e  lark  of  fletp ; 
And  they  who  hope  for  fifh  muft  fearch  the  deep : 


And  he,  that  fuel  feeks  for  chafte  defire, 
Mull  fearch  where  Virtue  may  that  flame  Jnfplre. 
To  foreign  parts  there  is  no  need  to  roam  : 
The  blefling  may  be  met  with  nearer  home. 
From    India    fome,    others    from    neighbouring 

France, 

Bring  tawny  {kins,  and  puppets  that  can  dance. 
The  feat  of  Britifh  empire  does  contain 
Beauties  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe  will  reign. 
As  fruitful  fields  with  plenty  blels  the  fight, 
And  as  the  milky  way  adorns  the  night ; 
So  that  does  with  thoie  graceful  nymphs  abound, 
Whofe  dove-like  foftnefs  is  with  rofes  crown'd. 
There  tendereft  blooms  inviting  foftnefs  fpread, 
Whilft  by  £heir  fmalleft  twine  the  captive's  led. 
There  y^yth  advanc'd  in  majefty  does  fhine, 
Fit  to  be  mother  to  a  race  divine. 
No  age  in  matrons,  no  decay  appears ; 
By  prudence  only  there  you  guefs  at  years. 

Sometimes    ypu'll  fee  thefc   beauties  fcek  the 
By  lofty  trees  in  royal  gardens  made ;          [fhade, 
Or  at  St.  James's,  where  a  noble  care 
Makes  all  things  pleafing  like  himfelf  appear ; 
Or  Kenfington,  fweet  air  and  bleft  retreat 
Of  him,  that  owns  a  fovereign,  though  moft  great  *. 
Sometimes  in  wilder  groves,  by  chariots  drawn, 
They  view  the  noble  (lag  and  tripping  fawn. 
On  Hyde-park's  circles  if  you  chance  to  gaze, 
The  lights  revolving  ftrike  you  with  amaze. 

To  Bath  and  Tunbridge  they  fometimes  retreat, 
With  waters  to  difpel  the  parching  heat  : 
Bui  youth  with  reafon  there  may  oft  admire 
That  which  may  raifc  in  him  a  nobler  fire ; 
Till  the  kind  Fair  relieves  what  he  endures, 
Catis'd  at  rhat  water  which  all  others  cures. 
Sometimes  at  marriage-rites  you  may  efpy 
Their  charms  protected  by  a  mother's  eye, 
Where  to  bleft  mufic  they  in  dances  move, 
With  inrocence  and  grace  commanding  love. 
But  yearly  when  that  folemn  night  returns, 
When  grateful  incenfe  on  the  altar  burns, 
Fur  clofing  the  moft  glorious  day  e'er  feen, 
That  firft  gave  light  to  happy  Britain's  queen  ; 

*  George  '  rintc  o>  Denmark,,  contort  to  tlie  Queen, 
cieatly  admired  thefc  fine  gardens  They  were  purchafed 
oy  Kintj  William  ,'rom  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  wereen- 


•  arged  'by  Queen  Mary,  and  improved  by  Queen  »nne, 
who  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  ihe  frequently  Cup 
ped  dui  inj;  the  dimmer  in  the  grcen-houfe.  Queen  Caro- 


line  extended  the  gardens  to  their  prefcnt  lize,  three  mile* 
,ind  a  halt'  in  cornpafs. 
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Then  is  the  time  for  noble  youth  to  try 
To  make  his  choice  with  a  judicious  eye. 
Not  truth  of  foreign  realms,  not  fables  told 
Of  nymphs  ador'd,  and  goddefles  of  old, 
Equal  thofe  beauties  who  that  circle  frame ; 
A  fubject  fit  for  never-dying  fame ;  [thrown 
WhoCe  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,  all  around  then 
Yet  ftill  can  add  no  luftre  to  their  own. 

But  when  their  queen  does  to  the  fenate  go, 
And  they  make  up  the  grandeur  of  the  (hew, 
Then  guard  your  hearts,  ye  makers  of  our  laws, 
For  fear  the  judge  be  forc'd  to  plead  his  caufe; 
Left  the  fubmiffive  part  fhould  fall  to  you, 
And  they  who  fuppliants  help  be  forc'd  to  fue. 
Then  may  their  yielding  hearts  compalfion  take, 
And  grant  your  wi(hes,  for  your  country's  fake: 
Eafe  to  their  beauties'  wounds  may  goodnefsgive 
And,  fince  you  make  all  happy,  let  you  live 

Sometimes  thefe  beauties  on  Newmarket  plains 
Ruling  their  gentle  pads  with  filken  reins, 
Beheld  the  conflicts  of  the  generous  fteeds, 
Sprung  from  true  blood,  and  well-attefted  breeds. 
There  youth  may  juftly  with  difcerning  eye        ^ 
Through  riding  Amazonian  habit  fpy 
That  which  his  fwifteft  courfer  cannot  fly.         j 

It  is  no  treacherous  or  bafe  piece  of  art, 
T*  approve  the  fide  with  which  the  Fair  takes  part : 
For  equal  paffion  equal  minds  will  ftnke, 
Ekher  in  commendation  or  diflike  : 
For,  when  two  fencers  ready  (land  to  fight, 
And  we're  fpectators  of  the  bloody  fight, 
Our  nimble  pafiion  Love  has  (bon  clefign'd 
The  man  to  whom  we  muft  and  will  be  kind. 
We  think  the  other  is  not  fit  to  win  : 
This  is  our  conqueror  ere  fight  begin. 
If  danger  dares  approach  him,  how  we  ftart !     *) 
Our  frighted  blood  runs  trembling  to  our  heart :  > 
He  takes  the  wounds,  but  we  endure  thefmart.  j 
And  Nature  by  fuch  inftances  does  prove. 
That  we  fear  moft  for  that  which  moft  we  love. 
Therefore,  if  chance  fboulcl  make  her  fadcfle  Hide, 
Or  any  thing  ihould  flip,  or  be  untied, 
Oh,  think  it  not  a  too  officials  care 
With  eagernefs  to  run  and  help  the  Fair. 
We  offer  fmall  things  to  the  powers  above : 
'Tis  not  our  merit  that  obtains  their  love. 
So  when  Eliza,  whofe  propitious  days 
^Revolving  Heaven  does  feem  again  to  raife, 
Whofe  ruling  genius  fhew'd  a  mafter-ftroke 
In  every  thing  (he  did,  and  all  (he  fpoke, 
Was  ftepping  o'er  a  paffage,  which  the  rain 
Had  fill'd,  and  feem'd  as  ftepping  back  again, 
Young  Raleigh  fcorn'd  to  fee  his  queen  retreat,") 
And  threw  his  velvet  cloak  beneath  her  feet.     / 
The  queen  approv'd  the  thought,  and  made  him  f 
great".  } 

Mafk  when  the  queen  her  thanks  divine  would 
Midft  acclamations,  that  (he  long  may  live ;     [give 
To  whom  kind  Heaven  the  blcifing  has  beftow'd, 
To  let  her  arms  fucceed  for  Europe's  good ; 
No  tyranny  throughout  the  triumph  reigns, 
Nor   are    the    captives   dragg'd  with  ponderous 
chains ; 

»  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  well  known  to  have  been  indcbt- 
«i  to  tbis  Ijttic  mark  or  gallantry  ibr  hid  rife  At  court. 


But  all  declare  the  Britifli  fubjecls'  eafe, 
And  that  their  war  is  for  their  neighbours'  peace. 
Then,  whilft  the  pomp  of  majefty  proceeds 
With  ftately  fteps,  and  eight  well-chofen  fteeds, 
From  every  palace  beauties  may  be  feen, 
That  will  acknowledge  none  but  her  for  Queen. 
Then,  if  kind  chance  a  lovely  maid  has  thrown 
Next  to  a  youth  with  graces  like  her  own, 
Much  (he  would  learn,  and  many  queftions  afk  : 
The  anfwers  are  the  lover's  pleafing  talk. 
"  Is  that  the  man  who  made  the  French  to  fly  ? 
"  What  place  is  Blenheim  ?  is  the  Danube  nigh  ? 
"  Where    was't    that  he  with  fword  victorious 
"  ftood,  [flood  ? 

"  And  made  their  trembling  fquadrons  choofe  the 
"  What  is  the  gold  adorns  this  royal  ftate  ? 
"   Is  it  not  hammer'd  all  from  Vigo's  plate  ? 
"  Don't  it  require  a  moft  prodigious  care 
"  To  manage  treafures  in  the  height  of  war  ? 
"  Muft  he  not  be  of  calmeft  truth  pofleft, 
"  Prefides  o'er  councils  of  the  royal  breaft  ? 
"  Sea-fights  are  furely  difmal  fcenes  of  war  ! 
"  Pray,  Sir,  were  ever  you  at  Gibraltar1  ? 
"  Has  not  the  emperor  got  fome  envoy  here  ?    "\ 
"  Won't  Danifli,  Swedifti,  Pruffiaji  lords  ap-/ 
"  pear  ?  f 

"  Who  reprefents  the  line  of  Hanover  ?  J 

"  Don't  the  States  General  affift  them  all  ? 
"  Should  we  not  be  in  danger,  if  they  fall  ? 
"  If  Savoy's  duke  and  prince  Eugene  could  meet 
;c  In  this  folemnity,  'twould  be  complete. 
;t  Think  you  that  Barcelona  could  have  ftood 
;'  Without  the  hazard  of  our  nobleft  blood  ? 
'*  At  Ramilies  what  enfigns  did  you  get  ? 
'  Did  many  towns  in  Flanders  then  fubmit  ? 
c  Was  it  the  conqueror's  bufinefs  to  deftroy, 
'  Or  was  he  met  by  all  of  them  with  joy  ? 
4  Oh,  could  my  wifti  but  fame  eternal  give, 
'  The  laurel  on  thofe  brows  (hould  ever  live  1" 

The  Britifh  worth  in  nothing  need  defpair, 
When  it  has  fuch  afliftance  from  the  Fair. 
As  Virtue  merits,  it  expects  regard  ; 
And  Valour  flies,  where  Beauty's  the  reward. 
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love  affairs  the  theatre  has  part, 
That  wife  and  m<  ft  inOru<5Hng  fcene  of  art, 
ere  Vice  is  punifh'd  with  a  juft  reward, 
And  Virtue  meets  with  fuitable  regard; 
Where  mutual  L'  ve  and  Friendship  find  return,} 
Jut  treacherous  Infulence  is  hifs'd  with  Icorn,    C 
And  Love's  unlawful  wiles  in  torment  burn,      j 
This  without  blufhes  whilft  a  virgin  fees, 
Jpon  fome  brave  fpedator  Love  may  feize, 
Who,  till  Jbe  fends  it,  never  can  have  eafe. 
As  things  that  were  the  beft  at  firll, 

By  their  corruption  grow  the  worft  ; 

The  modern  ftage  takes  liberties 

Unfccji  by  our  forefathers'  eyes. 

As  bees  from  hive,  from  mole-hill  ants; 

So  fwarm  the  for.alej  and  gallants, 
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All  crowding  to  the  comedy, 

For  to  be  feen,  and  not  to  fee. 

But,  though  thefc  females  arc  to  blame, 

Yet  ftill  rhey  have  fome  native  fhame  : 

They  all  are  filent  till  they're  aflc'd, 

And  ev'n  their  impudence  is  maflc'd  : 

For  Nature  would  be  rnodcft  ftill, 

And  there's  rclu6lancy  in  will. 

Sporting  and  plays  had  harmlefs  been, 

And  might  by  any  one  be  feen, 

Till  Romulus  began  to  fpoil  them, 

Who  kept  a  palace,  call'd  Afylum  ; 

Where  baftards,  pimps,  and   thieves,  and  pan- 
dars, 

Were  lifted  all  to  be  commanders. 

But  then  the  rafcals  were  fo  poor, 

They  could  not  change  a  rogue  for  whore ; 

And  neighbouring  jades  relblv'd  to  tarry, 

Rather  than  with  fuch  fcrubs  they'd  marry. 

But,  for  to  cheat  them,  and  be  wiv'd, 

They  knaviihly  a  farce  contriv'd 

No  gilded  pillars  there  were  fef-n, 

Nor  was  the  cloth  they  trod  on  green. 

No  ghofts  came  from  the  cellar  crying, 

Nor  angels  from  the  garret  flying. . 

The  houfe  was  made  of  fticks  and  bufhes, 

And  all  the  floor  was  ftrew'd  with  ruftes  : 

The  feats  were  rais'd  with  turf  and  i'ods, 

Whence  heroes  might  be  view'd,  and  gods. 

Paris  and  Helen  was  the  play, 

And  how  both  of  them  ran  away. 

Romulus  bade  his  varlets  go 

Invite  the  Sabines  to  his  fhew. 

^Jnto  this  opera  no  rate  is  : 

They  all  were  free  to  come  in  gratis : 

And  they,  as  girls  will  feldom  mifs 

A  merry  meeting,  came  to  this 

There  was  much  \viftiing,  fighing,  thinking, 

Not  without  whifpering,  and  winking. 

Their  pipes  hvA  then  no  fhaking  touch  : 

Their  long  and  dance  were  like  the  Dutch  : 

The  \\hcle  performance  was  by  men, 

Becaufe  they  had  no  eunuchs  then. 

But,  whilft  the  mufic  brifkly  play'd, 

Romulus  at  his  cue  difpiay'd 

The  fign  for  each  man  to  his  maid. 

"  Huzza!"  they  cry;  then  feize:  fome  trem 
ble 

In  real  fadl,  though  moft  diHcmble. 

Some  are  attempting  an  efcape, 

And  others  foftly  cry,  "  A  rape !" 

While  fome  bawl  out,  "  That  they  had  rather 

"  Than  twenty  pound  lofe  an  old  father." 
Some  look  extremely  pale,  and  others  red,        "1 
Some   wifh   they'd   ne'er   been  born,  or  nowf 
were  dead,  f 

And  others  fairly  wifh  themfelves  a-bed.  J 

Some  rant,  tear,  run  ;  whilil  forne  fit  ftill, 
To  fhew  they're  ravifh'd  much  againft  their  will. 

Thus  Rome  began  ;  and  uow  at  laft, 

After  fo  many  ages  paft, 

Their  rapes  and  lewdnefs  without  fhame  ; 
Their  vice  and  villainy's  the  fame, 
111  be  their  fate  who  would  corrupt  the  ftage, 
And  fj'cii  :h'v  $rue  corrector  of  the  age  1 
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Now  learn  thofe  arts  which  teach  you  to  obtain 
Thofe  beauties  which  you  fee  divinely  reign. 

Th-.ugh  rhey  by  nature-  arc  fanfcendent  bri^hf. 
And  would  be  feen  cv'n  through  the  gloom  of 

night; 

Yet  they  their  greateft  luftre  ftill  difplay, 
In  the  meridian  pitch  of  calmeft  day. 
'Tis  then  we  purple  view,  and  coftly  gem, 
And  with  more  admiration  gaze  on  them. 
Faults  feck  the  uark;  'hey  who  by  mo  >h  light  woo* 
May  find  'heir  fair-one  as  mconftam  too. 

When  modefty  fupported  is  by  truth, 
There  is  a  boldnefs  that  becftires  your  youth. 
In  gentle  founds  difd  Ic  a  lover's  cure, 
'Tis  here:  t^-an  your  fighing  and  defnair. 
Birds  may  abhor  their  groves,  the  flocks  the  plain, 
The  hare  grown  boid  may  face  the  dojrs  again, 
When  beauty  don't  in  virtue's  arms  rejoice, 
Since  harmony  in  love  is  Nature's  voice. 
But  harden'd  impudence  fometimes  w  ill  try 
At  things  which  juftice  cannot  but  deny. 
Then,  what  that  lays  is  infolence  and  pride, 
Is  prudence,  with  firm  honour  for  its  guide. 

The  lady's  counfels  often  are  betray'd 
By  trufting  fecrets  to  a  fervile  maid, 
The  whole  intrigues  of  whole  infidious  brain 
Are  bafe,  and  only  terminate  in  gain. 
Let  them  take  care  of  too  diffufive  mirth ; 
Sufpicious  thence,  and  thence  attempts,  take  birth. 
Had  Ilium  been  with  gravity  employ 'd, 
By  Simon's  craft  it  had  not  been  deirroy'd. 
A  vulgar  air,  mean  fongs,  and  free  difcourfe, 
With  fly  infmuations,  may  prove  woife 
To  tender  females  than  the  Trojan  horfe. 

Take  care  how  you  from  virtue  ftray ; 
For  fcandal  follows  the  fame  way, 
And  more  than  truth  it  will  devife. 
Old  p  ets  did  delight  in  lies, 
Which  modern  ones  now  call  furprifr. 
Some  fay  that  Myrrha  lov'd  her  father, 
That  Byblis  lik'd  her  brother  rather. 
And  in  fuch  tales  old  Greece  did  glory  : 
Amongft  the  which,  pray  take  this  ftory. 

Crete  was  an  ifle,  whofe  fruitful  nation* 
Swarm'd  with  an  hundred  corporations, 
And  there  upon  Mount  Ida  ftood 
A  venerable  fpacious  wood, 
Within  whofe  centre  was  a  grove 
Immnrtaliz'd  by  birth  of  Jove  : 
In  vales  below  a  bull  was  fed, 
Whom  all  the  kine  obey'd  as  head ; 
Betwixt  his  horns  a  tuft  of  black  did  grow. 
But  all  the  reft  of  him  was  driven  fnow. 
(Our  tale  'o  truth  does  not  confine  us.) 
At  the  fame  time  one  Juftice  Minos, 
That  liv'd  hard  by,  was  married  lately  ; 
And,  that  his  bride  might  fhow  more  llatcly, 
When  through  her  pedigree  he  run, 
Found  {he  was  daughter  to  the  Sun, 
Her  name  Paliphae  was  hight, 
And,  as  bar  father,  fhe  wa*  bright* 
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This  lady  took  up  an  odd  fancy, 
That  with  this  bull  (he  fain  would  dance  ye. 
Shew'd  mow  him  jrrafs,  and  cut  him  boughs, 
On  which  his  (latelinefs  might  browfe. 
Whilft  thus  flie  hedges  brea]:s  and  c'Jmsb, 
Sure  Minos  mud  have  happy  times '. 
She  never  car'd  for  going  fine, 
She'd  rather  trudge  among  rhe  kine. 
Then  at  her  toilet  {he  would  fay, 

"   Methinks  I  look  bizarre  to  day. 
"  Sure  my  glafs  lies,  I'm  not  fo  fair : 
"  Oh,  were  this  face  o'ergrown  with  hair! 
*{  I  never  was  for  top -knots  born  ; 
"  My  favourites  fhould  each  be  horn. 
"  But  now  I'm  liker  to  a  fow,  *> 

•'  Than,  what  I  wifli  to  be,  a  cow — 
"  What  would  I  give  that  I  could  lough!       j 
«'  My  bull-y  cares  for  none  of  thofe 
•«  That  are  afraid  to  fpoil  their  clothes  : 
"  Did  he  but  love  me,  he'd  not  fail 
"  To  take  me  with  my  draggle  tail." 

Then  tears  would  fall,  and  then  {he'd  run, 
As  would  the  devil  upcn  Dun. 
"When  flic  fome  handfome  cow  did  fpf, 
She'd  fcan  her  form  with  jealous  eye; 
Say,  "  How  fhe  frifks  it  o'er  the  plain, 
•*  Runs  on,  and  then  turns  back  again  1 
«'  She  feems  a  bear  refolv'd  to  prance, 
€<  Or  a  {he-afs  that  tries  to  dance. 
«'  In  vain  me  thinks  herfelf  fo  fine  : 
"  She  can't  pleafe  bull-y ;  for  his  mine. 
"  But  'tis  revenge  alone  affuages 
*'  My  envy  when  the  paflion  rages. 
"  Here,  rafcal,  quickly  yoke  that  cow, 
"  And  fee  the  fhrivel'd  carrion  plough. 
*«  But  fecond  counfel's  beft  :  fhe  dies  : 
•  '*  I'll  make  immediate  facrifice, 
"  And  with  the  victim  fcaft  my  eyes. 
4*  'Tis  thus  my  rivals  I'll  remove 
"  Who  interpofe  'twixt  me  and  what  I  love. 
"  lo  in  Egypt's  worfhip'd  now, 
*{  Since  Jove  transform'd  her  to  a  cow. 
"  'Twas  on  a  bull  Europa  came 
"  To  that  bleft  land  which  bears  her  name. 
"  Who  knows  what  fate's  ordain'd  for  me     ' 
"  The  languifhing  Pafiphae,  | 
"  Had  I  a  bull  as  kind  as  fhe  !" 
When  madncfs  rages  with  unufual  fire, 
'Tis  not  in  Nature's  power  to  quench  defire ; 
Tlien  vie?  transforms  man's  realbn  into  beaft, 
And  fo  the  monfter's  made  the  poet's  jeft. 


PART    IV. 

LET  youth  avoid  the  noxious  heat  of  wine  : 
Bacchus  to  Cupid  bears  an  ill  defign. 
The  grape,  when  fcatter'd  on  the  wings  of  love, 
So  clogs  the  down,  the  feathers  cannot  move. 
The  boy,whootherwife  would  fleeting  ftray, 
Reels,  trembles,  lies,  and  is  enforc'd  to  ftay. 
Then  courage  rifes,  when  the  fpirit's  fir'd, 
And  rages  to  pofTefs  the  thing  defir'd  : 
Care  vanifhes  through  the  exalted  blood, 
And  forrow  paffes  in  the  purple  flood  \ 


Laughter  proceeds ;  nor  can  he  want  a  foul, 

Whofe  thoughts  in  fancied  heaps  of  plenty  roll. 

Uncommon  freedom  lets  the  lips  impart 

Plain  fimple  truth  frcm  a  diffcmbling  heart. 

Then  to  fome  wanton  paflion  he  muft  run, 

Which  his  difcreeter  hours  would  gladly  fhun  ; 

Where  he  the  time  in  thoughtlefs  tafe  may  pafs ; 

And  write  his  billet-doux  upon  the  glafs ; 

Whilft  finking  eyes  with  languiftiment  profefe 

Follies  his  tongue  refufes  to  confefs. 

Then  his  gooe- nature  will  take  t*  other  fup, 

If  fhe'Jl  firft  kifs,  that  he  may  kifs  the  cup. 

Then  fomething  nice  and  coflly  he  could  eat, 

Suppofing  ftill  that  fhe  will  carve  the  meat. 

But,  if  a  brother  or  ahuiband's  by, 

Whom  the  ill-.natur'd  world  may  call  a  fpy, 

He  thinks  it  not  below  him  to  pretend 

The  open-heartendnefs  of  a  true  friend; 

Gives  him  refpectc  furpafling  his  degree  : 

The  perfoa  that  is  meant  by  all  is  fit. 

Tis  thought  the  fafeft  way  to  hide  a  paflion, 

And  therefore  call'd  the  friendfhip  now  in  falhion. 

By  fecret  figns  and  enigmatic  ftealth, 

She  is  the  toail  belongs  to  every  health  : 

And  all  the  lover's  bufinefs  is  to  keep 

His  thoughts  from  anger,  and  his  eyes  from  fleep : 

He'll    laugh  ye,  dance  ye,  (ing  ye,  vault,  lo.- 

pay, 

A  nd  rufile  all  the  ladies  in  his  play. 
But  ftill  the  gentleman's  extremely  fine ; 
There's  nothing  apifh  in  him  but  the  wine. 

Many  a  mortal  has  been  bit 
By  marrying  in  a  drunken  fit. 
To  lay  the  matter  plain  before  ye, 
Pray  hearken  whilft  I  tell  my  itory. 

It  happen'd  about  break  of  day 
Gnoflis  a  girl  had  loft  her  way, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  the  Strand, 
Whereabouts  now  York  Buildings  {land  : 
And  half  awak'd  fhe  roar'd  as  bad 
As  if  fhe  really  had  been  mad ; 
Unlac'd  her  bodlice,  and  her  gown 
And  petticoats  hung  dangling  down  : 
Her  fhoes  were  flipt,  her  ancles  bare, 
And  all  around  her  flew  her  yellow  hair. 
Oh,  cruel  Thefeus !  can  you  go, 
And  leave  your  little  Gnoflis  fo  ? 
You  in  your  fcull1  did  promife  carriage, 
And  gave  me  pn  <ifs  of  future  marriage  ; 
But  then  laft  night  away  did  creep, 
And  bafely  left  me  faft  afleep. 
Then  fhe  is  falling  in  a  fit : 
But  don't  grow  uglier  one  bit. 
The  flood  of  tears  rather  fupplies 
The  native  rheum  about  her  eyes. 
The  bubbies  then  are  beat  again  : 
Women  in  paffion  feel  no  pain. 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  oh,  what 
Will  come  of  me  '.  oh,  tell  me  that  1 

Bacco  was  drawer  at  the  Sun, 
And  had  his  belly  like  his  tun  : 
For  blubber  lips  and  cheeks  all  bloated, 
And  frizzled  pate,  the  youth  was  noted. 
He,  as  his  cuftom  was,  got  drunk, 
And  then  went  (broiling  foe  a  punk. 
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Six  links  and  lantern's,  'caufe  'twas  dark  yet, 

He  prefs'd  from  Covent-Garden  market : 

Then  his  next  captives  were  the  waits, 

Who  play'd,  left  he  fhould  break  their  pates. 

But,  as  along  in  ftate  he  paflcs, 

He  met  a  fellow  driving  affes  : 

For  there  are  feveral  folks  whofe  trade  is 

To  milk  them  for  confumptive  ladies. 

Nothing  would  ferve  but  get  aftride, 

And  the  old  bell-man  too  muft  ride. 

What  with  their  hooting  fhouting  yell, 

The  fcene  had  fomething  in  't  of  hell. 

And  who  fhould  all  this  rabble  meet, 

But  Gnoffy  drabbling  in  the  ftreet  ? 

The  fright  deftroy'd  her  fpeech  and  colour, 

And  all  remembrance  of  her  fculler. 

Her  conduct  thrice  bade  her  be  flying  : 

Her  fears  thrice  hirder'd  her  from  trying. 

Like  bullrufhes  on  fide  of  brook, 

Or  afpin  leaves,  her  joints  all  fhook. 

Bac-co  cry'd  out,  "  I'm  come,  my  dear; 

"  I'll  foon  difperfe  all  thoughts  of  fear  : 

**  Nothing  but  joys  fhall  revel  here." 

Then,  hugging  her  in  brawny  arm, 

Proteftcd,  "  She  fhould  have  no  harm: 

"*'  But  rather  would  affure  her,  he 

*'  Rejoic'd  in  opportunity 

**  Of  meeting  fuch  a  one  as  (he  : 

*'  And  that,  encircled  all  around 

"  With  glafs  and  candles  mony  a  pound, 

*'  She  fhould  with  bells  command  the  bar, 

"  And  call  her  rooms,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Star : 

"  That  the  good  company  were  met, 

••*  And  mould  not  want  a  wedding  treat." 

In  fhort,  they  married,  and  both  made  ye, 

He  a  free  landlord,  fhe  a  kind  landlady. 

The  Spartan  lords  their  villains  would  invite 

To  an  excefs  of  drink  in  children's  fight. 

The  parent  thus  their  innocence  would  fave, 

And  to  the  load  of  wine  condemn  the  flave. 


PART    v. 

THE  feafon  muft  be  mark'd  for  nice  addrefs  : 
A  grant  ill-tim'd  will  make  the  favour  leis. 
Not  the  wife  gardener  more  diicretion  needs 
To  manage  tender  plants  and  hopeful  feeds, 
To  know  when  rain,  when  warmth,  muft  guard 
his  flowers,  [hours. 

Than  lovers  do  to  watch  their  mofl  aufpicious 
As  the  judicious  pilot  views  from  far 
The  influences  of  each  rifing  liar, 
Where  figns  of  future  calms  or  ftorms  appear, 
When  fitting  to  be  bold,  and  when  to  fear; 
So  love's  attendant  by  long  art  defcries 
The  rife  of  growing  pafiion  from  the  eyes. 
Love  has  its  feftival  as  well  as  faft, 
Nor  does  its  carnival  for  ever  laft. 
What  was  a  vifit,  now  is  to  intrude  ; 
What's  civil  now,  to-morrow  will  be  rude. 
Small  figns  denote  great  things :  the  happy  man 
That  can  retrieve  a  glove,  or  falling  fan, 
With  grateful  joy  the  benefit  receives, 
Whilft  with  defponding  care  his  rival  grieves. 


Whene'er  it  may  fccm  proper  you  fhould  write 
Let  Ovid  the  prevailing  word*  indite  : 
By  Scropc*.   by  Duke,   by   Mulgrave,  then  be 

taught, 

And  Dryden's  equal  numbers  tune  yottf  thoughf. 
Submillive  voice  and  words  do  beft  agree 
To  their  hard  fortune  who  muft  fuppliants  be. 
It  was  by  fpeech  like  this  great  Priam  won 
Achilles'  foul,  and  fo  obtain'd  his  fun. 

Hope  is  an  ufeful  goddefs  in  your  cafe, 
And  will  incrtafe  your  fpeed  in  Cupid's  race. 
Though  in  its  promifes  it  fail  fometimes, 
Yet  with  frefh  refolution  ftill  it  climbs. 
Though  much  is  loft  at  play  ;  yet  Hope  at  laft 
Drives  on,  and  meets  with  fome  fuccefsful  caft. 
Why  then  make  hafte  ;  on  paper  ting'd  with  gold, 
By  quill  of  dove,  thy  love-fick  tale  unfold. 
Move  fprightly,  knowing  'tis  for  life  you  pufh  : 
Your  letter  will  not,  though  yourfelf  might  bluih. 
'Tis  no  ignoble  maxim  I  would  teach 
The  Britifh  youth — to  ftudy  rules  of  fpeech : 
That  governs  cities,  that  ena£s  our  laws, 
Gives  fecret  ftrength  to  juftice  in  a  caufe. 
To  that  the  crowd,  the  judge,  the  fenate,  yield : 
'Gainft  that  ev'n  beauty  can't  maintain  the  field. 
Conceal  your  art,  and  let  your  words  appear 
Common,  not  vulgar ;  n«t  too  plain,  though  clear. 
Shew  not  your  eloquence  at  the  firft  fight; 
But  from  your  fliade  rife  by  degrees  of  light. 
Drefs  thoughts  as  if  love's  filence  firft  were  broke, 
And  wounded  heart  with  trembling  paflion  fpoke. 

Suppofe  that  your  firft  letter  is  fent  back  ; 
Yet  fhe  may  yield  upon  the  next  attack. 
If  not ;  by  art  a  diamond  rough  in  hue 
Shall  brighten  up  all  glorious  to  the  view. 
Soft  water  drops  the  marble  will  deftroy, 
And  ten  years'  fiege  prove  conqueror  of  Troy. 

Suppofe  fh'has  read,  but  then  no  anfwer  gave  : 
It  is  fufikient  fhe  admits  her  flave. 
Write  on ;  for  time  the  freedom  may  obtain 
Of  having  mutual  love  fent  back  again. 

Perhaps  fhe  writes,  but  'tis  to  bid  you  ceafe, 
And  that  your  lines  but  difcompofe  her  peace. 
This  is  a  ftratagem  of  Cupid's  war  : 
She'd,  like  a  Parthian,  wound  you  from  afar, 
And  by  this  art  your  conftancy  would  try : 
She's  neareft  much  when  feeming  thus  to  fly. 
Purfue  the  fair  dildain  through  every  place 
That  with  her  prefence  fhe  vouchfafes  to  grace. 
If  to  the  play  fhe  goes,  be  there,  and  fee 
How  love  rewarded  makes  the  comedy. 
Fly  to  the  park,  if  thither  fhe'd  retire; 
Perhaps  fume  gentle  breeze  may  fan  the  fire. 
But  if  to  court,  then  follow,  where  you'll  find 
Majeftic  truth  with  facrcd  Hymen  join'd. 

It  is  in  vain  fome  ftudy  to  profefs 
Their  inclination  by  too  nice  a  drefs, 
As  not  content  with  manly  cleanlinefs. 
Mien,  fhape,  or  manner,  no  addition  needs : 
There's  fomething  carclefs  that  all  art  exceeds. 
Adonis  from  his  lonely  folitudes, 
Rough  Thefeus  landing  from  the  briny  floods, 
Hippolitws  frefh  hunting  from  the  woods, 
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O'er  heroines  of  race  divine  prevail'd, 
Where  powder 'd  wig  and  fuuff-box  might  have 
fail'd. 

No  youth  that's  wife  will  to  his  figure  truft, 
As  if  fo  fine  to  be  accofted  firft. 
Diftrefs  muft  afk,  and  gratefully  receive  : 
'Tis  heaven  and  beauty's  honour,  they  can  give. 
There's  fome  have  thought  that  looking  pale  and 

wan, 

"With  a  fubmiffion  that  is  lefs  than  man, 
Might  gain  their  end  ;  but  funk  in  the  attempt, 
And  found,  that  which  they  merited,  contempt. 

Gain  but  admittance,  half  your  ftory's  told  : 
There's  nothing  then  remains  but  to  be  bold. 
Venus  and  Fortune  will  affift  your  claim ; 
And  Cupid  dart  the  brcaft  at  which  you  aim. 
No  need  of  ftudied  fpeech,  or  fkilful  rules  : 
Love  has  an  eloquence  beyond  the  fchools  ; 
Where  fofteft  words  and  accents  will  be  found 
All  flowing  in,  to  form  the  charming  found. 
Of  her  you  love  bright  images  you'll  raife  : 
When  juft,  they  are  not  flattery,  but  praife. 
What  can  be  (aid  too  much  of  what  is  good, 
Since  an  immortal  fame  is  virtue's  food  ? 

For  nine  years'  fpace  Egypt  had  fruitlefs  flood, 
Without  the  aid  of  Nile's  prolific  flood  ; 
Then  Thrafius  faid,  "  That  blefling  to  regain, 
w  The  gods  require  a  ftranger  fhould  be  flain  " 
"  Be  thou  the  man,"  (the  fierce  Bufiris  cries  :) 
"  1'il  make  th'  advifer  his  own  facrifice ; 
"  Nor  can  he  blame  the  voice  by  which  he  dies." 
Perillus,  firft  and  laft  of 's  trade, 

For  Phalaris  a  bull  had  made  : 

With  fire  benea'h,  and  water  hot, 

He  put  the  brafier  in  the  pot. 

And  gave  him,  like  an  honed  fellow, 

Precedence  in  his  bull  to  bellow. 
The  tyrants  borh  did  right :    No  law  more  juft 
Than,  "  He  that  thinks  of  ill,  fhould  feel  it  firft." 
Curft  be  their  arts,  unftudied  be  their  trade, 
Who  female  truth  by  falfehood  would  invade  : 
That  can  betray  a  friend  or  kinlman's  names, 
And  by  that  covert  hide  unlawful  flames  : 
Whofe  eager  paflion  finds  its  fure  relief, 
When  terminating  in  another's  grit  f 
Carelefs  hereafter  what  they  promife  now, 
To  the  ./Eolian  winds  commit  their  vow  ; 
Then  cite  th'  example  of  the  faithieiV,  Jove, 
Who  laughs,  they  fay,  at  perjury  in  love. 
They  think  they  have  a  thouiand  ways  to  pleafe, 
Ten  thoufaiid  more  to  rob  the  mind  of  cafe. 
For,  as  the  earth  in  various  birth  abounds, 
Their  humour  dances  in  fantaftic  rounds  ; 
Like  Proteus,  can  be  lion,  river,  bear, 
A  tree,  or  any  thing  that's  fram'd  of  air. 
Thus  they  lay  fnares,  thus  they  fet  off  their  bait 
With  all  the  fine  allurements  of  deceit. 
But  they,  who  through  this  courfe  of  mifchief  run, 
Will  find  that  fraud  is  vari<>u*,  Virtue  ONE 
Achilles,  a  gigantic  boy, 

Was  wanted  at  the  ficge  <;f  Troy  r 

His  country's  danger  did  ri:qr.?re  him, 

And  all  the.  generals  did  defire  bin-  : 

For  difcord,  you  muft  know,  had  thrown 

An  apple  where  'twas  two  to  tne  j 


But,  if  a  JHr  -.  as  made  abc»i>  >r, 

Two  of  the  ihtTC  iVuilt  go  \\-  l^out  it: 

And  fo  it  was  ;  for  Paris  -;ave  it 

To  V-."'  T's,  who  rcf  >lv'd  to  hive  it. 

(The  iiory  hen:  would  be  too  long: 

But  you  may  find  it  in  the  f-mg  > 

Venus,  although  not  over-virtue)"^, 

Yet  ftill  defigning  to  be  courteous, 

Rcfolv'd  to  procure  the  varlet 

A  flaming  and  triumphant  harlot ;  ' 

Firft  ftol'n  by  one  (he  would  not  ftay  with, 

Then  married  to  be  run  away  with. 

Her  Paris  carried  to  his  mother  ; 

And  thence  in  Greece  arofe  that  pother, 

Of  which  old  H -iiner,  Virgil,  Dante, 

And  Chaucer,  make  us  fuch  a  cant. 

Ir  was  a  juft  and  noble  caufe, 
The  breach  of  hofpitable  laws  : 
Though  done  to  one,  yet  common  grief 
Made  all  unite  to  feck  relief. 
But,  when  they  fought  the  country  round, 
There's  no  Achilles  could  be  found. 
His  mother  was  afraid  t'have  loft  him, 
And  therefore  thus  (he  did  accoft  him : 
"  My  pretty  dear,  let  me  perfuade  ye 
"  This  o.nce  for  to  become  a  lady. 
*'  This  petticoat  and  mantua  take, 
"  And  wear  this  nightrail  for  my  fake. 
"  I've  made  your  knots  all  of  the  fmallefr, 
"  Becaufe  you're  fomething  of  the  talleft. 
"  1  d  have  you  never  go  unlac'd, 
"  For  fear  of  fpoiling  of  your  waift. 
"  Now  languifh  on  me — fcorn  me  now — 
"  Smile — frown — run — laugh — I  fee  'twill  do. 
"  You'd  perfect  all  you  now  begin, 
"  O  ly  for  poking  out  your  chin." 

Him  thus  inftru&ed  foon  fhe  fends  ^ 

To  Lycomedc,  and  there  pretends 
It  was  a  daughter  of  a  friend's,  J 

Who,  grown  full  large  by  country  feeding, 
Was  fent  to  her,  to  mend  her  breeding. 
Herlelf  had  now  no  child,  nor  no  man 
To  truft  but  him,  poor  lonely  woman  ! 
That  might  reward  him  well  hereafter, 
If  he  wou'd  ufe  her  as  his  daughter. 
In  choice  of  names,  as  Iris,  Chloe, 
Pfyche  and  Phillis,  fhe  took  Zoe. 
Th  old  man  receiv'd  her,  and  exprefl 
Much  kindnefs  for  his  topping  gueft  : 
Shew'd  her  his  girls;  faid,  "  Whilft  fhe'd  ftaf, 
•'  His  Zoc  fhould  be  us'd  as  they." 
At  firft  there  much  referv'dnefs  paft : 
But,  when  acquaintance  grew  at  laft, 
They'd  jeft,  and  every  one  would  fhew 
Her  works,  which  fhe  could  never  do. 
One  faid,  her  fingers  were  moft  fitting 
}  or  the  moft  fiddling  work  of  knitting. 
Then  one  her  wedding-bed  would  makej 
And  all  muft  help  her  for  love's  fake. 
Z  >e,  undreft  in  night-gown  tawdry, 
With  clumfy  fill  muft  work  embroidery  j 
Whilft  others  try  her  greafy  clunches 
With  Coning  currants  in  whole  bunches. 
But  there  was  one,  call'd  Dedamy, 
M  iilrufted  fomething  by  the  by, 
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And,  flghJng,  thus  one  night  fhe  faid, 
"  Why,  Zoe  may'nt  we  go  to  bed?" 
*{  Soon  as  you  pleafe,  good  miftrefs  Ded." 
The  fleeting  months  foon  roll  about  ; 
Time  came  when  murder  all  muft  out. 
Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  man, 
Into  the  army  quickly  ran; 
And  fav'd  the  flitting  of  his  nofe, 
By  timely  changing  of  her  clothes. 

Thus,  whiift  we  glory's  di&ates  (hun, 
Into  the  fnares  of  vice  we  run  ; 
And  he  that  fhonld  his  country  ferve, 
And  beauty  by  his  worth  deferve, 
In  female  foftnefs  wanton  flays, 
And  what  he  fhould  adore  betrays. 


PART     VI. 

now,  O  happy  youth,  thy  prize  is  found, 
And  all  thy  wifhes  with  fuccefs  are  crown'd. 
Not  lo  Pseans,  when  Apollo's  prais'd ; 
Not  trophies  to  vi&orious  Grecians  rais'd ; 
Not  acclamations  of  exalted  Rome, 
To  welcome  peace»with  her  Auguftus  home; 
Can  more  delight*  brave  and  generous  mind, 
Than  it  muft  you  to  fee  a  beauty  kind  : 
The  bays  to  me  with  gratitude  you'll  give, 
Liks  Hefiod  and  like  Homer  make  me  live. 
Thus  Pelops  on  triumphant  chariot  brought 
Hippodamy,  with  his  life's  danger  bought. 
Thus  profperous  Jafon,  rich  with  golden  fleece, 
On  Argos'  vocal  timber  fail'd  to  Greece, 

But  flay,  fond  youth  ;  the  danger  is  not  paft  : 
You're  not  arriv'd  in  port,  nor  anchjor  caft. 
From  you  my  heart  may  flill  more  bays  deferve, 
If  what  by  me  you  gain'd,  by  me  you  (hall  pre- 

ferve. 

Nor  than  the  conquefl  is  the  glory  lefs,. 
To  fix  the  throne  on  that  which  you  poflefs. 
Now,  Erata,  divineft,  fofteft  Mufe, 
\Vhofe  name  and  rffice  both  do  love  infufe, 
Aflift  my  great  defign  :   If  Venus'  fon, 
That  vagabond,  would  from  his  mother  run, 
And  then,  with  fearing  wings  acd  body  light, 
Through  the  vaft  world's  extent  would  take  his 

flight ; 

By  artful  bonds  let  me  fecure  his  flay, 
And  make  his  univerfal  power  obey. 

Whiift  I  my  art  would  thus  improve, 
And  fondly  thought  to  fhackle  love, 
Two  neighbours  that  were  landing  by,          ~) 
Tormented  both  with  jealoufy, 
Told  me  it  \vas  in  vain  to  try.  j 

When  one  began  his  tale,  as  thus  : 

"  Perhaps  you've  fyiard  of  D:cdalus, 
te  When  Minos  would  have  made  him  fhy, 
How  through >he  clouds  he  found  his  way. 
He  was  rvworkman  wife  and  good, 
Building  was  what  he  underftood. 
Like  to  the  houfe  where  we  ac!l  plays, 
He  made  a  turning  winding  maze, 
"  Fitting  to  harbour  adlsof  fin, 
1*  And  put  a  whore  and  baftaitl  in. 
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"  I've  done  your  work  ;  and  now  my  trufl  is, 

Good  Si.",  that  you  will  do  me  juttice. 

'  Tis  true  I  hither  fled  for  murther; 

Let  my  misfortunes  go  no  further ; 

Some  end  all  j>unifhmcnts  fhould  have, 

Birth  to  the  wretch  my  country  gave  : 

Let  it  afford  me  now  a  grave. 

Difmifs  my  fon  ;  at  leaft,  if  rather 

You'd  keep  the  boy,  difmifs  his  father. 

This  he  might  fay,  and  more,  or  fo.; 

But  Minos  would  not  let  him  go. 

At  this  Ife  wa*  cnrag'd,  and  cried, 

It  is  in  danger  wit  is  tried  : 

Minos  pofleffes  earth  and  fea  ; 

The  iky  and  fire  are  left  for  me. 

Pardon  my  fond  attempt,  great  Jove, 

If  I  approach  your  feats  above. 

It  is  neceffity  that  draws 

A  new-invented  rule  for  natxire's  laws. 

"  Thus  he  began  :  Full  many  a  feather 

With  twine  of  thread  he  ftitch'd  together 

(Abundance  more  than  are  enough 

To  make  your  wife  and  mine  a  muff.) 

Thus  he  frames  wings,  and  nothing  lacks 

To  fix  the  whole,  but  melted  wax  : 

That  was  the  work  of  the  young  boy, 

Pleas'd  at  the  fancy  of  the  toy ; 

Not  gueffing,  ere  he  was  much  older, 

He  fhould  have  one  upon  each  fhoulder. 

To  whom  his  father  :   Here's  the  (hip 

By  which  we  muft  from  Minos  flip. 

Child,  follow  me,  juft  as  I  fly  on, 

And  keep  your  eye  fix'd  on  Orion  : 

I'll  be  your  guide ;  and  never  fear, 

Conducted  by  a  father's  care. 

The  Virgin  and  Bootes  fhun, 

Take  heed  left  you  approach  the  fun ; 

His  flaming  influence  will  be  felt, 

And  the  diffiifive  wax  will  melt. 

The  fea  by  rifing  fogs  difcover; 

O'er  that,  be  fure,  you  never  hover: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  drag 

Your  wetted  pinions,  fhould  they  flag. 

Between  them  both  the  fky  is  fair, 

No  winds  or  hurricanes  are  there, 

But  you  may  fan  the  fleeting  air. 

"  Thus  fpe-iking,  he  with  whipcord-firings 

Faftens,  and  then  extends,  the  wings  : 

And,  when  the  youth's  completely  dreft, 

Juft  as  the  eagle  from  her  neft 

By  gentle  flights  her  eaglet  tries 

To  dare  the  fun,  and  mount  the  fkicsj 

The  father  fo  hi»  boy  prepares, 

Not  without  kifs  and  falling  tears. 

In  a  large  plain,  a  rifing  height 

Give  fome  afliftauce  to  their  flight. 

With  a  quick  fpring  and  fluttering  noife, 

They  in  the  fky  their  bodies  poifc. 

Back  on  his  fon  the  father  looks, 

Praifiiig  his  fwift  and  even  ftrokes. 

Now  dreadltfa,  with  bold  art  iupplicd 

Me  does  on  airy  billows  ride, 

And  fotir  with  an  r\ml>ifiou*  pride. 

Mortal*,  who  by  the  limpid  Hood 

With  patient  angle  long  have  flood, 
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"  On  the-fmobth  water's  (hining  face 

"  See  the  amazing  creatures  pafg, 

"  Look  up  aftoniuYd,  whilft  the  reed 

"  Drops  from  the  hand  whofe  fenfe  is  dead. 

*'  Rull'd  by  the  wind's  impetuous  hafte 

•*  They  Samos  now  and  Naxos  pad, 

"  Faros,  and  Delos  bleft  abode 

**  And  parent  of  the  Ciarian  God  : 

"  Lebinthus  on  their  right  hand  Kes, 

"  And.fweet  Calydne's  groves  arife, 

"  And  fam'd  Aftypalaea's  fens 

"  Breed  (hoals  of  fifti  in  owzy  dens : 

When  the  unwary  boy,  whofe  growing  years 

"  Ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  cautious  fears, 

Mounts  an*  aethereal  hill,  whence  he  might  fpy 

The  lofty  regions  of  a  brighter  Iky  ; 

"  Far  from  his  father's  call  and  aid 

"  His  wings  in  glittering  fire  difplay'd, 

"  Whofe  ambient  heat  their  plume  involves* 

'*  And  all  their  liquid  bands  difiblves. 

•«  He  fees  his  loofen'd  pinions  drop ; 

"  On  naked  arms  lies  all  his  hope. 

From  the  vafl  concave  precipice  he  finds 

A  fwift  deftru&ion,  finking  with  the  winds. 

"  Beneath  him  lies  a  gating  deep, 

"  Whofe  womb  is  equally  as  fteep. 

"  Then,  "  Father!  father  1"  he'd  have  cried: 

"  Tempefts  the  trembling  founds  divide, 

«  Whilft  difmal  fear  contracts  his  breath, 

"  And  the  rough  wave  completes  his  death. 

My  fon  !  my  fon  !"  long  might  the  father  cry: 

There  is  no  track  to  feek  him  in  the  fky. 

"  By  floating  wings  his  body  found 

"  Is  cover'd  with  the  neighbouring  ground. 

His  art,  though  not  fuccefsful,  has  its  fame, 

And  the  Icarian  feas  preferve  his  name." 

If  men  from  Minos  could  efcape, 
And  into  birds  transform  their  (hape, 
And  there  was  nothing  that  could  hold  them, 
Provided  feathers  might  be  fold  them, 
The  thought  from  madnefs  furely  (prings 
To  fix  a  god  that's  born  with  wings. 

Quoth  t'other  man,  "  Sir,  if  you'll  tarry, 
"  I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  my  boy  Harry, 
"  Would  make  a  man  afraid  to  marry. 
*'  This  boy  does  oft  from  paper  white 
"  In  miniature  produce  a  kite. 
"  With  tender  hands  the  wood  he  bends, 
"  On  which  the  body  he  extends  : 
**  Paftc  made  of  flour  with  water  mix'd 
"  Is  the  cement  by  which  'tis  fix'd : 
<«  Then  fciflars  from  the  maid  he'll  borrow, 
"  With  promife  of  return  to-morrow. 
«•  With  thofe  he  paper  nicely  cut>, 
"  Which  on  the  fides  for  wings  he  puts. 
"  The  tail,  that's  an  efiential  part, 
"  He  manages  with  equal  art ; 
"  With  paper  fhreds  at  diftance  tied, 
"  As  not  too  near,  nor  yet  too  wide, 
"  Which  he  to  fitting  length  extends, 
«'  Till  with  a  tuft  the  fabric  ends. 
«*  Next  packthread  of  the  eveneft  twine, 
"  Or  iometimea  filk,  he'll  to  it  join, 
««  Which,  by  the  guidance  of  his  hand, 
•»  Its  rtfe  or  downfall  may  command, 


"  Or  carry  meflengers  to  fee 
<k  If  all  above  in  order  be. 
Then  wanton  zephyrs  fan  it  till  it  rife,  .  [Ikies. 
And  through  aethereal  rills  ploughs  up  the  azure 
"  Sometimes  in  filent  (hade  of  night 
He'll  make  it  mine  with  wondrous  light 
By  lantern  with  transparent  folds, 
Which  flaming  wax  in  fafety  hdlds. 
This  glittering  with  myftmous  ray*, 
Does  all  the  neighbourhood  amaze. 
Then  comes  the  conjuror  o'  th'  place, 
With  legs  afquint  and  crooked  face, 
Who  with  his  fpying-pole  from  far 
"  Pronounces  it  a  blazing  ftar  ; 
u  That  wheat  IhalJ  fall,  and  oats  be  dor, 
"  And  barley  (hall  not  fpring  that  year ; 
"  That  murrain  (hall  infect  all  kine, 
"  And  meafles  will  deflroy  the  fwine  : 
"  That  fair  maids'  fweetfiearnrfliall  fall  dead' 
"  Before  they  lofe  their  maidenhead, 
"  And  widows  (hall  be  forc'd  to  tarry 
"  A  month  at  leaft  before  they  marry. 
"  But,  whilft  the  fool  his  thought  enjoys, 
"  The  whole  contrivance  was  my  boy's. 
"  Now,<  mark  me,  'twas  from  fuch-like  things 
"  The  poets  fram'd  out1  Cupi«l's  wings. 
"  If  a  child's  nature  thus  can  foar, 
'*  And  all  this  lies  within  his  power, 
"  His  mother  furely  can  do  more. 
*'  Pray  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done, 
"  If  (he'll  with  cuckold-makers  run. 
"  No  watchful  care  of  jealous  eye 
"  Can  hinder,  if  efcape  (he'll  try  ; 
"  The  kite  will  to  her  carrion  fly." 
Where  native  modefty  the  mind  fecures, 
The  hufband  has  no  need  of  locks  and  doors; 
The  fpecious  comet,  fram'd  by  Jealoufy, 
Will  prove  dcluiion  all,  and  all  a  lie. 


PART      VII. 

NOT  all  the  herbs  by  fage  Medea  found, 

Not  Marfan  drugs,  though  mixt  with  magic  found, 

Not  philtres  ftudicd  by  Theffalian  art, 

Can  fix  the  mind,  andconftai.cy  impart. 

Could  thefe  prevail,  Jafon  had  felt  their  charms ; 

UiyfTes  dill  had  died  in  Circe's  arms. 

Continue  lovely,  if  you'll  be  belov'd  : 

Virtue  from  Virtue's  bands  is  ne'er  rcmov'd. 

Like  Nireus  beautiful,  like  Hylas  gay ; 

By  time  the  blooming  ou'fide  will  decay. 

See  Hyacinth  again  of  form  bereft, 

And  only  therns  upon  the  rofe-tree  left. 

Then  lay  up  ftores  of  learning  and  of  wit, 

Whofe  fame  (hall  fcorn  the  Acherontic  pit, 

And,  whilft  thofe  fleeting  (hadows  vainly  fly, 

Adorn  the  better  part  which  cannot  die. 

Ulyfies  had  no  magic  in  his  face ; 
But  then  his  eloquence  had  charming  grace, 
Such  as  could  fo.  ce  itfelf  to  be  btliev'd, 
And  all  the  watery  goddefles  deceiv'd  ; 
To  whom  Calypfo  from  her  widow'd  (hore 
Sends  him  thcic  figh?,  which  furious  tempefts ' 
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"  Your  pa.fTage  often  I  by  art  delay'd, 
Oblig'd  you  more,  the  more  to  be  betray 'd. 
Here  you  have  often  on  this  rolling  fana 
DefcribM  your  fcene  of  war  with  (lender  wand. 

•'  Here's  Troy,  and  this  circumference  its  walls  : 
Here  Simois  gently  in  the  ocean  falls  : 
Here  lies  my  camp  :  thefe  are  the  fyacious  fields 
Where  to  this  fword  the  crafty  Dolon  yields. 
This  ot  Sithonian  Rjiefus  is  the  tent. — 

•*  On  with  the  pleating  tale  your  language  went, 

«<  When  a  tenth  wave  did  with  one  fiafh  deftroy 
The  platform  of  imaginary  Troy. 
By  fear  like  this  I  would  enforce  your  ftay, 
To  fee  what  names  the  waters  rofs'd  away. 
1  took  you  caft  up  helplefs  by  the  fet  :  ") 

Thoufands  of  happy  hours  you  pafs'd  with  me ;  > 

"  No  mention  made  of  old  Penelope.  j 

On  adamant  our  wrongs  we  all  engrave, 

*'  But  write  our  benefits  upon  the  wave. 

"  Why  then  be  gone,  the  feas  uncertain  truft ; 

"  As  I  found  you,  fo  may  you  find  them  juft. 
Dying  Calypfo  mufl  be  left  behind, 
And  all  your  vows  be  wafted  with  the  wind." 
Fond  are  the  hopes  he  fhould  be  conftant  now, 

Who  to  his  tendered  part  had  broke  his  vow. 

By  artful  charms  the  miftrefs  ftrives  in  vain 

The  loole  inconftant  wanderer  to  gain  : 

Shame  is  her  entrance,  and  her  end  is  paim 
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i>  A  k  T    viii. 

INDULGENCE  foon  takes  with  a  noble  mind  : 
Who  can  "be  harfh,  that  fees  another  kind  ? 
Mod  times  the  greateft  art  is  to  comply 
lp  granting  that  which  juftice  might  deny. 
We  form  our  tender  plants  by  foft  degrees, 
And  from  a  warping  ftem  raife  (lately  trees. 
^*o  cut  th'  oppofing  waves,  we  ftrive  in  vain }     ^ 
But,  if  we  rife  with  them,  and  fall  again,  > 

The  wilh'd-for  land  with  cafe  we  may  attain.        J 
Such  complaifance  will  a  rough  humour  bend, 
And  yielding  to  one  failure  fave  a  friend. 
JKrtildnefs'and  temper  have  a  force  divine, 
To  make  ev'n  paffion  with  their  nature  join. 
The  hawk  we  hate,  as  living  dill  in  arms 
And  wolves  afliduous  in  the  fhepherd's  harms. 
The  fociablc  fwallow  has  no  fears :  T 

Upon  our  towers  the  dove  her  neft  prepares ;     > 
And  both  of  them  live  free  from  human  fnares.  J 
Far  from  loud  rage  and  echoing  noife  of  fights, 
The  fofteft  Love  in  gentle  found  delights. 
•Smooth  mirth,  bright  fmiles,  calm  peace,  ajad  flow 
ing  joy, 

Are  the.  companions  of  the  Paphian  boy  : 
Such  as  when  Hymen  flrft  his  mantle  fpread 
\A11  o'er  the  facred  down  which  made  the  bridal 

bed. 

Thefe  blandifhments  keep  love  upon  the  wing, 
,His  prefence  frefh,  and  always  in  the  fprtng  : 
This  makes  a  profpeft  endlels  to  the  view, 
With  light  that  rifes  ftill,  and  ftill  is  new; 
At  your"  approach,  find  every  thing  fercne, 
Like  Paphos  honour'd  by  the  Cyprian  crucen, 


Who  brings  along  her  daughter  harmony. 
With  mufes  fprung  from  Jove,  and  graces  three. 
Birds  (hot  by  yon,  fi(h  by  your  angle  caught, 

he  golden  apples  from  Hefperia  brought, 
The  hlu thing  peach,  the  fragrant  nedlareens, 
Laid  in  fretn  beds  of  flowers  and  fcented  greens, 
Fair  lilies  ftrew'd  with  bloody  mulberries, 
Or  grapes  wliofe  j  nice  made  Bacchus  reach  the  ikies, 
May  oftentimes  a  grateful  prefent  make, 
Not  for  the  value,  but  the  giver's  fake. 

Perhaps  (he  may  at  vacant  hours  perufc 
The  happy  produd  of  your  eafy  mule. 
Far  from  inrrigue  and  fcandal  be  your  vcrfe ; 
But  praife  of  virgin-modelly  rcl.onrfc  ; 
Maufolus  by  his  confort  deified; 
How  for  Admetus  bleft  Alceftis  died. 
Since  Overbury's  "  wife  *,"  no  poets  feem 
T'  have  chcife  a  wifer  or  a  nobler  theme. 

You'd  help  a  neighbour,  would  a  friend  prefer; 
Pardon  a  fervant,  let  all  come  from  her. 
Thus  what  you  grant,  if  (he  muft  recommend, 
'Twill  make  a  mutual  gift  and  double  friend. 
So,  when  pale  Want  is  craving  at  the  door, 
We  fend  our  favourite  fon  to  help  the  poor, 
Pleased  with  their  grateful  prayers  that  he  may 

live, 

And  find  what  heavenly  p'eafure  'tis  to  give. 
Praife  all  her  adlions,  think  her  drefs  is  fine  ;    ~) 
Embroideries'  with  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,  join  ;  I 
Your  wealth  does  bcft,  when  plac'd  on  beauty,  T 
fhine.  3 

If  fne  in  tabby  waves  encircled  be, 
Think  Amphytrite  rifes  from  the  fea; 
If  by  her  the  purpureal  velvet's  worn, 
Thi:,k  that  (lie  rifes  like  the  blufh  of  morn  ; 
And,  when  her  filks  afar  from  Indus  C"pie, 
Wrought  in  Chinefe  or  in  the  Petfian  loom, 
Think  that  fhe  then  like  Pallas  is  array'd, 
By  whole  myfterious  art  the  wheel  was  made  : 
Each  day*  admire  her  different  graceful  air, 
In  which  (he  winds  her  bright  and  flowing  hair : 
With  her,  when  dancing,  let  your  genius  fly  ; 
When  in  her  fong  the  note  expires,  'hen  die. 

If  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wafting  year 
Its  plenty  (hews,  that  foon  muft  difappear ; 
When  fwelling  grape  and  peach,  with  lovely 

hue, 

And  pear'and  apple,  frefh  with  fragrant  dew, 
By  tempting  look  and  tafte  perhaps  invite 
That  which  we  feldom  rule,  our  appetite; 
When  noxious  heat  and  fudden  cold  divides 
The  time  o'er  which  bale  influence  prefides; 
Her  feverifn  blood  fhMild  pulfe  unufual  find, 
Or  va'porous  damps  of  fplfcen  fhould  fink  her  mind; 
Then  is  the  time  to  (Hew  a  lover's  cares : 
Sometimes  enlarge  her  hopes,  contract  her  fears; 
Give  the  fatubrious  draughts  with  your  own  hand; 
Perfuafion  has  the  force  of  a  command. 
Watch,  arid  attend  ;  then  your  reward  will  prove, 
When  (lib  recovers,  full  increafe  of  love. 
Far  from  this  love  is  haughty  pride, 
Which  dncient  fables  beft  deride  ; 

*  This  picm,  fupnofcd  to  have  been  written  for  l>:i 
fricn  thclSrl  Sarroertfet.  is  printed  with  hi<diar.,4tsi.. 
&c.  a»J  had  sone  through  tixtecn  etteiM  m  iCjb. 
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Women  Imperious,  void  of  fliame, 
And  carelcfs  of  their  lover's  fame, 
"Who  of  tyrannic  follies  boaft, 
Tormenting  him  that  loves  them  moft. 

When  Hercules,  by  labours  done, 
Had  prov'd  himfelf  to  be  Jove's  fon, 
By  peace  which  he  to  earth  had  given, 
Deferv'd  to  have  his  reft  in  heaven, 
£uvy,  that  ftrives  to  be  unjuft, 
Refoly'd  to  mortify  him  firft  ; 
And,  that  he  fhould  enamour'd  be 
Of  a  proud  jilt  call'd  Omphale, 
"Who  fhould  his  herofhip  expofe 
By  fpinning  hemp  in  women's  clothes. 
Her  mind  fhe  did  vouchfafe  one  day 
Thus  to  her  lover  to  difplay  : 

**  Come  quickly,  Sir,  off  with  this  fkin  : 
«'  Think  you  I'll  let  a  tanner  in  ? 
•'  If  you  of  lions  talk,  or  boars, 
"  You  certainly  turn  out  of  doors. 
"  Your  club's  abundantly  too  thick 
"  For  one  fhall  move  a  fiddle-flick. 
'*  What  fhould  you  do  with  all  thofe  arrows  ? 
41  1  will  have  nothing  kill'd  but  fparrows. 
"  Heccy,  this  day  you  may  remember  ; 
"  For  you  fhall  fee  a  lady's  chamber. 
*'  Let  me  be  rightly  underftood  : 
"  What  I  intend  is  for  your  good. 
41  In  boddice  I  defign  to  lace  ye, 
**  And  fo  among  my  maids  I'll  place  ye. 
'*  When  you're  genteeltr  grown,  and  thinner, 
"  May  be  I'll  call  you  up  to  dinner. 
*«  With  arms  fo  brawny,  fifts  fo  red, 
"  You'll  fcrub  the  rooms,  or  make  the  bed. 
"  You  can't  flick  pins,  or  frieze  my  hair. 
"  Blefs  me  !  you've  nothing  of  an  air. 
**  You'll  ne'er  corue  up  to  working  point : 
*'  Your  fingers  all  feem  out  of  joint. 
"  Then,  befides,  Heccy,  I  muft  tell  ye, 
"  An  idle  hand  has  empty  belly  : 
"  Therefore  this  morning  I'll  begin, 
"  Try  how  your  clumfinefs  will  fpin. 
«'  You  are  my  fhadow,  do  you  fee  : 
"  Your  hope,  your  thought,  your  wifh,  all  be 
•'  Invented  and  controll'd  by  me. 
"  Look  up  whene'er  I  laugh ;  look  down 
*«  With  trembling  horror,  if  I  frpvvn. 
"  Say  as  I  fay  :    fervants  can't  lie. 
"  Your  truth  is  my  propriety. 
"  Nay,  you  fhould  be  to  torture  brought, 
Were  I  but  jealous  you  tranfgreft  in  thought ; 
Or  if  from  Jove  your  fingle  wifh  fhould  crave 
The  fate  of  not  continuing  ftill  my  flave. 

"  There  is  no  lover  that  is  wife 
"  Pretends  to  win  at  cards  or  dice. 
"  'Tis  for  his  miflrefs  all  is  thrown  : 

Tli*  ill  fortune  his,  the  good  her  own. 

Mdanion,  whilom  lovely  youth, 

Fum'd  for  his  valour  and  his  truth, 

Whom  every  beauty  did  adorn 

Frefh  as  Aurora's  blufhing  mornr 

Into  the  horrid  woods  is  run, 

Where  he  ni'er  fees  the  ray  of  fun, 
.  Nor  tu  his  palace  darts  return, 

Where  he  tor  Pfvehc'slovc  did  burn, 


And  found  corrc&ion  at  her  hand* 

For  difobeying  juft  commands ; 

But  muft  his  filent  penance  do 

For  once  not  buckling  of  her  fhoe  : 

A  good  example,  child,  for  you. 

Which  fhews  you,  when  we  have  our  fool. 

We've  policy  enough  to  rule. 

I  might  have  made  you  fuch  a  fellow, 

As  fhould  have  carried  my  umbrella, 

Or  bore  a  flambeau  by  my  chair, 

And  bade  the  mob  not  come  too  near ; 

Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wait  at  table; 

Nay,  been  a  helper  in  the  ftable, 

"  To  my  commands  obedience  pay 

At  dead  of  night,  or  break  of  day. 

Speed  is  your  province ;  if  'tis  I 

That  bid  you  run,  you  ought  to  fly. 

He  that  love's  nimble  paffion  feels 

Will  foon  outftrip  my  chariot  wheeU. 

Through  dog-ftar's  heat  he'll  tripping  go, 

Nor  leaves  he  print  upon  the  fnow. 

The  wind  itfelf  to  him  is  flow. 

He  that  in  Cupid's  wars  would  fight, 

Grief,  winter,  dirty  roads,  and  night, 

A  bed  of  earth  midft  (bowers  of  rain, 

After  no  fupper,  are  his  gain. 

Bright  Phcebus  took  Admetus'  pay, 

And  in  a  little  cottage  lay  : 

All  this  he  did  for  fear  of  Jove ; 

And  who  would  not  do  more  for  love  ? 

If  entrance  ia  by  locks  denied, 

Then  through  the  roof  or  window  flide. 

Leander  each  night  fwam  the  feas, 

That  he  might  thereby  Hero  plcafe. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pleas'd  to  fee 

Your  life  in  danger,  when  for  me. 

You'll  find  my  fervants  in  a  row ; 

Remember  then  you  make  your  bow ; 

For  they  are  your  fuperiors  now. 

No  matter  if  you  do  engage 

My  porter,  woman,  favourite  page, 

My  dog,  my  parrot,  monkey,  black, 

Or  any  thing  that  does  partake 

Of  that  admittance  which  you  lack. 

But  after  all  you  mayn't  prevail, 

And  your  moft  glittering  hopes  may  fail: 

For  Ceres  does  not  always  yield 

The  crop  intrufted  to  the  field. 

Fair  gales  may  bring  you  to  a  coaft 

Where  you'll  by  hidden  rock§  be  loft. 

Love  is  tenacious  of  its  joys, 

Gives  fmall  reward  for  great  employs  ; 

But  has  as  many  griefs  in  ftore 

As  fhclls  by  Neptune  caft  on  fnorc, 

As  Athos  hares,  as  Hybla  bees, 

Olives  on  the  Palladian  trees  ; 

And,  when  his  angry  arrows  fall, 

They're  not  found  ting'd  with  common  galL] 

You're  told  I'm  not  at  hrmc,  'tis  true: 

I  may  be  there,  but  not  for  you  ; 

And  I  may  let  you  fee  it  tor. 

Perhaps  I  bid  you  come  at  night : 

If  the  door's  fhut,  ftay  till  'tis  light. 

Perhaps  my  maid  (hall  bid  you  go  : 

A  thin<j  fhe  knows  vou  dare  not  do. 
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"  Your  rival  flialt  admiffion  gain, 
"  And  iaugh  to  Ice  his  foe  in  pain. 
"   All  this  and  more  yon  in  aft  endure, 
"   If  you  from  me  expcd  a  cure. 
"   '  f'is  fitting  I  fhould  fcarch  the  wonnd, 
lc  Left  all  your  danger  he  not  found." 
When  eafy  fondnd'i  meets  with  woman's  pride, 
Nothing  which  that  can  aflc  muft  be  denied. 
lie  that  enjoy'd  the  names  of  great  and  brave 
Is  pkas'd  to  feem  a  female  and  a  flave  : 
The  hero,  muuher'd  with  the  goda  before, 
Is  fo  debas'J  as  to  be  man  no  mo:e. 


PART      IX. 

r  by  the  fail  with  which  you  put  to  fea, 
Can  you  where  Thetis  fwells  conduced  be  ; 
To  the  lame  port  you'll  different  paffage  find, 
And  fill  your  iheets  ev'n  with  contrarious  wind. 
You  nurs'd  the  fawn,  now  grown  ftag  wondrous 

And  fleep  beneath  the  fhade  you  knc'v  a  twig. 
The  bubbling  fpring,  increas'd  by  floods  and  rain, 
Rolls  with  impetuous  ftream,  and  foams  the  main: 
So  Love  augments  in  juft  degrees;  at  length 
By  nutrimental  fires  it  gains  its  ftrength. 
Daily  till  midnight  let  kind  looks  or  fong, 
Or  tales  of  love,  the  pleafing  hours  prolong. 

wearinefs  upon  their  blifs  attends,  [friends. 
Whom  marriage  vows  have  render'd  more  than 
So  Philomels,  of  equal  mates  poffeft, 
Wi;h  a  congenial  heat,  and  downy  reft, 
[And  care  inceffant,  hover  o'er  their  neft  : 
|  Hence  from  their  eggs  (fmall  worlds  whence  all 

things  fpring) 
i  Produce  a  race  by  nature  taught  to  fing ; 
'Who  ne'er  to  this  harmonious  air  had  come, 
[Had  their  parental  love  ftray'd  far  from  home. 
i  By  a  fhort  abfcnce  mutual  joys  increafe  : 
*  I'is  from  the  toils  of  war  we  value  peace. 
When  Jove  a  while  the  fruitful  fhower  reftrains, 
The  field  oh  his  return  a  brighter  verdure  gains. 
[So  let  not  grief  too  much  difturb  thofe  hearts, 
Which  for  a  while  the  war  or  bufincfs  parts. 
I'Twas  hard  to  let  Protcfilaus  go, 
[Who  did  his  death  by  oracles  foreknow. 
] TJIyfTes  made  indeed  a  tedious  ftay, 
IHis  twenty  winters'  abfence  was  delay ; 
|But  happinefs  revives  with  his  return, 
:And  Hymen's  altars  with  frefh  incenfe  burn  : 
(Tales  of  his  fhip,  her  web,  they  both  recount, 
JPleas'd  that  their  wedlock  faith  all  dangers  could 

fur  mount. 

Make  thcu  fpeed  back;    hafte  to  her  longing 
J5he  may  have  real  or  impending  harms.      [arms  : 
jrhere  are  no  minutes  in  a  lover's  fears  : 
jfhey  meafure  all  their  time  by  months  and  years. 

Poets  are  always  virtue's  friends  : 
'Tis  what  their  mufe  ftill  recommends: 
But  then  the  fatal  track  it  fhews 
Where  devious  vice  through  trouble  gr.es. 

They  ti'll  us,  how  a  hufband's  care 
Negle&ed  leaves  a  wife  too  fair 


In  hands  of  a  young  fpark,  cail'd  Paris; 

And  how  the  beauteous  truft  mifcamcs. 

With  kindncfs  he  receives  the  youth, 

Whofe  modeft  looks  might  promife  truth  : 

Then  gives  him  opportunity 

To  throw  the  fpecious  vizard  by. 

The  man  had  things  to  be  adjufted, 

Wiih  which  the  wife  fhould  not  be  trufted) 

And,  whilft  he  gave  himfelf  the  loofe, 

Left  her  at  home  to  keep  the  houfe. 

When  Helen  faw  his  back  was  turn'd, 

The  devil  a  bit  the  gipfy  mourn'd. 

Says  fhe,  "  'Tis  his  fault  to  be  gone  J 

"   It  fha'n't  be  mine  to  lie  alone. 

"  A  vacant  pillow's  fuch  a  jcft, 

"  That  with  it  I  could  never  reft. 

"  He  ne'er  confider'd  his  own  danger, 

"  To  leave  me  with  a  handfome  ftranger. 

"  Wolves  would  give  good  account  of  fheep, 

"  Left  to  their  vigilance  to  keep. 
"  Pray     who,     except     'twere    geefe     or    wid 
geons, 
"  Would  hire  a  hawk  to  guard  their  pigeons  ? 

"  Siippofing  then  it  might  be  faid 

"  That  Menelaus  no-.v  were  dead  : 

"  A  pretty  figure  I  fhould  make 

"  To  go  in  mourning  for  his  fake. 

"  She  that  in  widow's  garb  appears, 

tf  Efyecially  when  at  my  years, 

"  May  feem  to  be  at  her  laft  prayers. 

"  But  I'll  ftill  have  my  heart  divided 

"  'Twixt  one  to  lofe,  and  one  provided* 

"  He  that  is  gone,  is  gone  :    lels  fear 

*•  Of  wanting  him  that  1  have  here." 
The  fequel  was  the  fire  of  Troy 

Brought  to  deftru6lion  by  this  boy. 
They  tell  ui,  how  a  wife  provok'd, 

And  to  a  brutifh  hufband  yok'd, 

Who,  by  diftra&ing  paffion  led, 

Scorns  all  her  charms,  and  flies  her  bed, 

When  on  her  rival  fhe  hasfeiz'd, 

Seems  with  a  fecret  horror  pleas'd. 

They  then  defcribe  her  like  fome  boar 

Plunging  his  tuflc  in  maftifF's  gore; 

Or  lionefs,  whofe  ravifti'd  whelp 

Roars  for  his  mother's  furious  help ; 

Or  bafilifk  when  rous'd,  whofe  breath, 

Teeth,  fting,  and  eye-balls,  all  are  death ; 

Like  frantic?  fcruck  by  magic  rod 

Of  fome  defpis'd  avenging  god  : 

Make  her  through  blood  for  vengeance  ru: 

Like  Progne  facrifice  her  fon, 

And  like  Msdsa  dart  thofe  fires 

By  which  Creiifa's  ghoft  expires. 

Then  let  her  with  exalted  rage 

Her  grief  with  the  fame  crimes  affuage. 

To  heighten  and  improve  the  curfe, 

Becaufe  he's  bad,  they  make  her  worfe. 

So  Tyndaris  diflblves  in  tc-?.r3, 

When  firft  fhe  of  Chryfeis  hears  ; 

But,  when  Lyrneffis  captive's  led, 

And  ravifh'd  to  defile  her  bed, 

Her  patience  leffcns  by  degrees ; 
But,  when  at  laft  fhe  Priamcis  fees, 
Revenge  does  to  JEgyftus  fly  for  eafc, 
Xx  ij 
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*u  his  adulterous  arms  does  plots  difclofe,  ~\ 

Which  fill  Myccnsc  with  ftupendous  woes,          C 
And  parricide  and  hell  around  her  throws.  j 

Ye  heavenly   Powers  1    the  female  truth  pre 
fer  ve, 

And  let  it  not  from  native  goodnefs  fwerve, 
And  let  no  wanton  toys  become  the  caufe 
"Why  men  fhould  break  Hymen's  eternal  laws; 
But  let  fuch  fables  and  fuch  crimes  remain 
Only  as  fictions  of  the  poet's  brain ; 
Yet  marks  fet  up  to  fhun  thofe  dangerous  (helves 
On  which  deprav'd  mankind  might  wreck  them- 
feivcs ! 


P  A  R  T      X. 

AT  firft,  the  ftars,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  deep, 
Lay  all  confus'd  in  one  unorder'd  heap ; 
Till  Love  Eternal  did  each  being  flnke 
With  voice  divine,  to  march,  and  leek  its  like. 
TKen  feeds  of  heavens,  then  air  of  vaporous  found, 
Then  fertile  earth  circled  with  wafers  round, 
On  which  the  bird,  the  beaft,  the  fifh,  might  move 
AlUenter'd  in  that  Univerfal  Love. 
Then  man  was  fram'd  with  foul  of  godlike  ray, 
And  had  a  nobler  mare  of  love  than  they  : 
To  him  was  woman,  crown'd  with  virtue,  given, 
The  moft  immediate  work  and  care  of  Heaven. 

Whilft  thus  my  darling  thoughts  in  raptures 
Apollo  to  my  fight  in  vifion  fprung.  f(V"g> 

Jiis  lyre  with  golden  firings  his  touch  commands, 
And  wreaths  of  laurel  flourifh.  in  his  hands. 
Says  he,  "  You  bard  that  of  love's  precepts  treat, 
"  Your  art  at  Delphi  you  will  beft  complete. 
'«  There's  a  fhort  maxim,  prais'd  when  underftood, 
"  Ufeful  in  practice,  and  divinely  good, 
•*   Let  each  man  Inoiv  himfelf:    ftrive  to  excel  : 
•«  The pleasure  of  the  bleft  is  doing  well. 

"  'Tis  wilcL  m  to  difplay  the  ruling  grace. 
"  Some  .men  are  happy  in  a  charming  iace  : 
««  Know'  it,  but  be  hot  vain.     Some  manly  fhew 
"  By  the  exploded  gun  and  nervous  bow. 
"  There  let  them  prove  their  (kill;  perhaps  fome 

"  heart 

"  May  find  that  every  fhot  is  Cupid's  dart. 
"  The  prudent  lover,  if  his  talent  lies 
*'  In  eloquence,  e'nt  talkative,  but  wife, 
•«  So  mixes  words  delicious  to  the  ear, 
««  That  all  nm'fl  be  j.erfuaded  who  can  hear. 
"  He  that  can  ting,  let  him  with  pleafing  found, 
"  Though  'tis  an  air  that  is  not  mortal,  wound. 
"  Let  not  a  p'oet  my  own  art  refufc  : 
"  I'll  come,  and  bring  affifU'ice  to  his  mufe;" 

But  riever  by  ill  means  your  fortune  puih, 
Nor  raile  your  credit  by  another's  blufh. 
The  feci*et  ri.ts  of  Ceres  none  profane, 
IMor  tell  what  gods  in  Samothracia  reign. 
*  Fis  virtue  by  grave  filence  to  congeal 
What  talk  Without  discretion  would  reveal, 
for  fault  like  this  now  Tantalus  does  lie 
In  niidft  of  fruits  and  water,  ttarv'd  and  Jrjr. 
But  Cytherea's  modefty  requires 
"Moll  care  to  cover  all  her  lambent  fires. 


Love  has  a  pleafing  tarn,  makes  that  feem  beffl 
Of  which  our  lawful  wifb.es  are  poffeft. 
Andromeda,  of  Lybic  hue  and  blood,  "1 

Was  chain 'd  a  prey  to  monfters  of  the  flood  :      £1 
Wing'd   Perfius  faw  her  beauty  through  thatf 
cloud.  3 

Andromache  had  large  majeftic  charms  ;       [armsj 
Therefore  was  fitteft  grace  to  godlika  He£or'l 
Beauties  in  fmaller  airs  bear  like  commands, 
And  wondrous  magic  a6b  by  flcndereft  wands. 
Like  Cybele  fome  bear  a  mother's  fway, 
Whilft  infant  gods  and  heroines  obey. 
Some  rule  like  ftars  by  guidance  o*f  their  eyes, 
And  others  pleafe  when  like  Minerva  wife* 
Love  will  from  heaven,  art,  nature,  fancy,  raife 
Something  that  may  exalt  its  confort's  praife. 
There  will  be  little  jealoufies, 

By  which  Love's  art  its  fubjedls  tries. 

They  think  it  languifhes  with  reft, 

But  rifes,  like  the  palm,  oppreft. 

And  as  too  much  profperity 

Often  makes  way  for  luxury, 

Till  we,  by  turn  of  fortune  taught, 

Have  wifdom  by  experience  bought : 

So,  when  the  hoary  afhes  grow 

Around  love's  coats,  'tis  time  to  blow  : 

And  then  its  craftinefs  is  {hewn, 

To  raife  your  cares,  to  hide  its  own ; 

And  have  you  by  a  rival  croft, 

Only  in  hopes  you  mayn't  be  loft. 

Sometimes  they  fay  that  you  are  faulty, 

And  that  they  know  where  you  were  Haughty 

And  then  perhaps  your  eyes  they'd  tear, 

Or  elfe  dilacerate  your  hair, 

Not  fo  much  for  revenge  as  fear. 

But  (lie  perhaps  too  far  may  run, 

And  do  what  fhe  would  have  you  (bun, 

Of  which  there's  a  poetic  ftory, 

That,  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  lay  before  you. 
Old  Juno  made  her  Jove  cr  mply 

For  fear,  not  aiking  when  or  why, 

Unto  a  certain  fort  of  matter, 

Marrying  her  ion  unto  his  daughter  :    - 

And  fo  to  bed  the  couple  went, 

Not  with  their  own,  but  friend's  confent. 

This  Vulcan  was  a  firiith,  they  tell  us, 

That  firft  invented  tongs  and  bellows ; 

For  breath  and  fingers  did  their  works 

(We'd  fingers  long  before  we'd  forks) ; 

Which  made  his  hands  both  hard  and  brawny. 

When  wafli'd,  of  colour  orange-tawny. 

His  whole  complexion  was  a  fallow, 

Where  black  had  not  dcftroy'd  the  yellow. 

One  foot  was  clump'd,  which  \va*  the  ftronge; 

T'other  fpiny,  though  much  longer; 

So  both  to  the  proportion  come 

Of  the  fore- finger  and  the  thumb. 

In  ihort,  the  whole  of  him  was  nafty, 

111-natur'd,  vain,  imperious,  hafly  : 

Deformity  alike  took  place 

Both  in  his  manners  and  his  face. 

Venus  had  perfed:  fbape  aud  fize  ; 

But"  then  fhe  was  not  over  wife  : 

]•(  r  f<;metrnus  fhe  her  knee  is  crimpirg, 

To  imitate  rh"  ol  j  man  in  limping. 
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Sometimes  his  dirty  paws  fhe  fcorns, 

Whilft  her  fair  fingers  ihevr  his  horns. 

But  Mars,  the  bully  of  the  place,  is 

The  chieieft  fpark  in  her  good  graces. 

At  firft  they're  fry,  at  laft  grow  bolder, 

And  conjugal  affection  colder. 

They  car'd  not  what  was  faid  or  done, 

Till  impudence  defy'd  the  Sun. 

Vulcan  was  told  of  this :    cjuoth  he, 
Is  there  fuch  roguery  ?    I'll  fee  !" 

He  then  an  iron  net  prcpar'd, 

Which  he  to  the  bed's  tefter  rear'd ; 

Which,  when  a  pully  gave  a  fnap, 

Would  fall,  and  make  a  cuckold's  trap. 

All  th.  rt;  he  plac'd  in  the  beft  room, 

Then  feign'd  that  he  muft  go  from  home; 
ir  he  at  Lemnos  forges  had, 

And  nor:  .  but  he  to  mind  the  trade. 
Love  was  too  eager  to  beware 

Of  falling  into  any  fnare, 
;..  y  went  to  bed,  and  ib  were  caught ; 

A,;-4  then  they  of  repentance  thought. 

The  (hew  being  ready  io  begin, 

Vulcan  would  call  his  neighbours  in. 

Jove  Oi.nild  be  there,  that  does  make  bold 

With  Juno,  that  notorious  fcold ; 

Neptune,  in  ft  bargeman  on  the  water; 

Thetis,  ihe  oyfter- woman's  daughter ;          . 

Phro,  that  cbimney-fweeping  floven; 

V\  i      Proferpine  hot  from  her  oven  : 

And  ivlercury,  that's  fharp  and  cunning 

In  ftealing  cuftoms  and  in  running  ; 

And  Dy  the  midwife,  though  a  virgin  ; 

And  jEfculapius,  the  1'urgeon  ; 

Apollo,  who  might  be  phyfician, 

Or  ferve  them  elfe  for  a  mufician; 

The  piper  Pan,  to  play  her  up  , 

And  Bacchus,  with  his  chirping  cup  ; 

And  Hercules  fhould  bring  his  club  in, 

To  give  the  rogue  a  lufty  drubbing; 

And  all  the  Cupids  fhould  be  by, 

To  fee  their  mother's  infamy. 

One  Momus  cried,  "  You're  hugely  pleas'd  j 
I  hope  your  mind  will  foon  be  eas'd  : 
For,  when  fo  publicly  you  find  it, 
People,  you  kn.»w,  will  little  mind  it. 
1  hey  loye  to  tell  what  no  one  knows, 
And  they  themfelves  only  fuppofe. 
Not  every  hufband  can  afford 

"  To  be  a  cuckold  .on  record ; 

Nor  fliould  he  be  a  cuckold  flyl'd, 

"  That  once  or  Co  has  been  beguil'd 

"  Unlefs  he  makes  it  demonftration, 
Then  puts  it  in  fome  proclamation, 
With  general  voice  of  all  the  nation." 

The  company  were  come,  when  Vulcan  hopping, 
rAnd  for  his  key  in  left  fide  pocket  groping, 
[Cries,  "  "Pis  but  opening  of  that  door, 

To  prove  myfelf  a  cuckold,  her  a  whore." 

They  all  defir'd  his  leave  that  they  might  go.; 
I  They  were  not  curious  of  fo  vile  a  fhew  : 
iPerfons  concern'd  might  one  another  fee, 
And  they'd  believe  fince  witneffes  were  three. 
JAnd  they,  thus  prov'd  to  be  fuch  foolifh  elye«, 
flight  hear,  try,  judge,  and  e'en  condemn,  them- 
felvcs. 


Difcretion  covers  that  which  it  would  blame,     ~\ 

Until  fome  fecret  blulh  and  hidden  1: 

Have  cur'd  die  fault  without  the  noife  ri  fame,  j 

The  work  is  done,  and  now  let  Ovid  have 
Some  gratitude  attending  on  his  gruvc  : 
Th'  afpiring  palm,  the  verdant  laurel  ftrow, 
And  fweets  of  myrtle  wreaths  aroyijcl  it  throw. 
In  phyfic's  art  as  Podalirius  ficill'd, 
Neilor  in  court,  Achilles  in  the  field; 
As  Ajax  had  in  fingle  combat  force, 
And  as  Automedon  belt  rui'd  the  horfe  ; 
As  Chakas  vers'd  in  prophecies  from  Jove, 
So  Ovid  has  the  mafterfhip  of  love. 
The  poet's  honour  will  be  much  the  lefs  } 

Than  thar  which  by  his.  means  you  may  poffcfs  C 
In  choice  of  beauty's  lading  happinefs.  ^\ 

But,  when  the  Amazonian  quits  the  field, 
l,et  this  be  wrote  on  the  triumphant  fhield,        C 
That  the,  by  Ovid's  art,  was  brought  to  yield.     \ 

When  Ovid's  thoughts  in    Britifh  flyle  you' 

fee, 

Which  mayn't  fo  founding  as  the  Roman 
Yet  then  admittance  grant :  'tis  fame  to  me. 


PART     XI. 

I  WHO  the  art  of  war  to  Danaans  gave, 

Will  make  Pemhcfilia's  force  as  brave; 

That  both,  becoming  glorious  to  the  fiphf, 

With  equal  arms  may  hold  a  dubious  fight. 

What  though  'twas  Vulcan  fram'd  Achates' fhield, 

My  Amazonian  darts  fhall  make  him  yield. 

A  myrtle  crown  with  victory  attends 

Thole  who  are  Cupid's  and  Dionc's  friends. 

W'icn  beauty  has  fo  many  arms  in  (lore, 

(Some  men  will  fay)  why  fliould  you  give  it  more? 

TY11  me  who,  when  Penelope  appears 

With  conftancy  mair.taiu'd  for  twenty  years, 

Who  can  the  fair  L-aodamia  fee 

In  her  lord's  arms  expire  as  well  as  he  ; 

Can  view  Alceftis,  who  with  joy  removes. 

From  earth,  inftead  of  him  fhe  fo  much  loves"; 

Can  hear  of  bright  Evadne,  who,  in  fires 

For  her  lov'd  Capaneus  prepar'd,  expire,; 

When  virtue  has  it/elf  a  female  name, 

So  Truth,  fo  Goodnefs,  Piety,  and  Kinu-, 

Would  headftrong    fight,  and    would    not   cnn. 

quer'd  be, 
Or  ftoop  to  fo  much  gcnerofity  ?  tll  Of  b,,-,V| 

' Tis  not  with  fword,  or  fire,  or  P.re:r  . 
That  female  warriors  to  their  batile  go 
They  have  no  ftratagem,  or  fubtile  wile  »  . 
Their  narive  innocence  can  ne'er  begu!ir 
The  fox's  various  maze,  bear's  cruel  dcn» 
They  leave  to  fiercenefs  and  the  craft  of  men. 
'Twas  Jafon  that  transferr'd  his  broken  vow •<, 
From  kind  Medea  to  another  fpoufe  : 
Thefeus  'ft  Giv.iffis  on  the  fands,  to  be 
Prey  to  the  birds,  and  monfters  of  the  fra: 
i^ciiiophoon,  nine  times  recall'd,  forbore 
Return,  and  let  his  Phyllis  name  the  fhorc. 
^Eneas  wreckt,  and  hofpitably  usM, 
Fam'd  for  hi*  piety,  yet  llili  refus'd 

x  x  •;] 
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To  ftay  wV.crc  lov'd,  but  left  the  dangerous  fwnrd 
liy  which  flie  died  to  whom  he  broke  his  word. 
Piteous  examples  !   worthy  better  fate, 
If  my  ihftru&ions  had  not  come  too  laie  : 
For  then  their  art  and  prudence  had  retain'd 
What  firft  victorious  rays  of  beauty  gain'd. 
Whilft  thus  I  thought,  not  without  grief  to  find 
Defencelefs  virtue  meet  with  fate  unkind, 
Bright  Cytherea's  facred  voice  did  reach 
My  tingling  ears,  and  thus  {lie  Lade  me  teach  : 

"  What  had  the  harmlefs  maid  deferv'd  from 

"  thee? 

"  Thou  haft  given  weapons  to  her  enemy  ; 
"  Whilft  in  the  field  flie  muft  defencelefs  ftand, 
"  With  want  of  (kill,  and  more  unable  hand. 
"  Stefichorus,  who  would  no  fubje<5l  find     [blind: 
"  ^ut  harm   to  maids,  was  by  the   gods  ftruck 
"  But,  when  IMS  fong  did  with  their  glories  rife, 
"  iie  had  his  own  rcflor'd,  to  praife  their  eyes. 
"  Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  arms  defenfive  give; 
"   'Tis  by  the  ladies'  favours* you  muft  live." 

She  then  one  rhyftic  leaf  with  berries  four 
(Phickt  from  her  myrtle  -crown)  bade  me  with 
fpeed  devour. 

I  find  the  power  infpirM  ;  through  purer  ficy 
My  bread  diffolves  ia   verfe,  to   make  young  lo 
vers  die. 

Here  Modefty  and  Innocence  Hi  all  learn  [cern. 
How  they  may  truth  from  flattering  fpeech  di'f- 
But  come  wi;h  fpeed:  lofe  net  the  flying  day:  ~1 
See  how  the  crowding  waves  roll  down  away,  f 
And  neither,  though  at  love's  ccrnrnand,  will  f 
flay.  3 

Thcfe  waves  and  time  \ve  never  cm  recsl ; 
33ut,  as  the  minutes  pal's,  muft  lofc  them  ali. 
Nor  like  what'»  paft  are  days  fucceeding  good, 
But, .ilide  with  warmth  decay'd  and  thicker  blood. 
Flora,  although  a  gnddcTs,  yet  does  fear 
The  change  that  'grows  with  the  declining  year  ; 
Whill.1  gliftering  fnak<?s,  by  cafting  off  their  {kin, 
Frefh  courage  gain,  and  life  renew'd  begin. 
The  eagles  call  their  bills,  the  ftag  its  horn  ; 
But  beauty  to  that  Hefting  is  not  born. 

Thus  Nature  prompts  its  ufe  to  frovvard  Love, 
Grac'd  by  examples  of  the  powers  above. 
3uidyrniori  pierc'd  the  chafte  Diana's  heart, 
And  cool  Aurora  felt  love's  fiery  dart. 


PART     XII. 

A  PERSON  of  Tonic  quality 
Happtn'd,  they  fay,  in  love  to  be 
With  one  \vho  held  l.iin  by  dch'.y, 
"Would  neither  fay  him  No  or  Ay'; 
Nor  would  fhe  have  him  go  hi*  way* 

This  lady  thought  it  beft  to  fend 
For  fome  experienc'd  trufty  friend,' 
To  v/hom  flic  might  her  mind  impart, 
T'  unchain  her  own,  and  I.ind  his  heart ; 
A  tire-woman  by  occupation, 
A  ufefiil  and  a  choice  vocation. 
She  law  ;:!!,  heard  all,  never  idle; 
Hu  fingers  ur  her  tongue  would  fiddle; 


Diverting  with  a  kind  of  wif, 
Aiming  at  all,  would  fometimes  hit; 
Though  in  her  lort  of  rambling  way 
She  many  a  fcrious  truth  would  fay. 
Thus  in  much  talk  among  the  rtft 
The  oracle  itfelf  expreft  : 

"  I've  heard  fome  cry,  Well,  I  profefs 
"  There's  nothing  to  Sc  ^ain'd.by  drel-> ! 
"  They  might  as,  well  fay  that  a  field, 
"  Uncultivated,  yet  would  yield 
"   As  good  a  crop  as  that  which  ffcill 
"   With  utmoft  diligence  fhould  till ; 
"  Our  vintage  would  be  very  fine, 
"  If  nobody  fhould  prune  their  vine  ! 
"  Good  fliape  nnd  air,  it  is  eonfeft, 
"  Is  given  to  futh  as  heaven  has  bleft  ; 
"  But  all  folks  have  not  the  fame  graces  : 
"  There  is  diftindii;>n  in  our  faces. 
"  There  was  a  time  I'd  not  repine 
"  For  any  thing  amifs  in  mine, 
"   Which,  though  1  fay  it,  ftill  feems  fair; 
"  Thanks  to  my  art  as  well  as  care  ! 
"  Our  grandmothers,  they  teil  us,  wore 
"  Their  far ciingirle  afid  their  bandore, 
"  Their  pinr.tr?,  f<-rthead-c!ath,  and  ruff, 
**  Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  ftulf ; 
"  With  b.i's  upon  their  pates  like  hives; 
"  *1  'hing-s  might  become  fucfi  foldicrs  wive*; 
"  Thought  their  own  faces  ftiH  would  laft  them 
"  In  the  fmie  mould  which  Nature  caft  them. 
"  Datk  paper  buildings  then  flood  thick; 
*'   No  palaces  of  ftone  or  brick  : 
"  And  then,  ahs  !  were  no  txchargcs: 
"  But  fee  how  time  and  f-dfliion  changes  ! 
"   I  hate  old  things  and  age.     I  fee, 
"  Thank  Heaven,  times  good  enough  for  me. 
"  Your  go'dfmiths  now  arc  mighty  neat : 
"   I  love  the  ?ir  of  LombarcVftreet. 
*'   Whatc'er  a  fhip  from  India  brings, 
"   Pearls,  diamonds,  filks,  are  prf.ty  things, 
"  The  cabinet,  the  fcreer,  the  fan, 
"  Pleafeme  extremely,  if  Japan  : 
"   And,  what,  nff-ds  rne  ftiH  the  more, 
"  They  had  none  of  them  heretofore, 
"  When  you're  unmarried,  never  load  ye 
"   Wirli  iewels;  they  may  incommode  ye. 
"  l.oveis  mayn't  dare  approach  ;   but  moflly 
"  They'}!  fear  when  married  you'll  be  coltly. 
"  Fine  rings  and  lockets  beft  are  tried, 
*'   When  given  to  you  as  a  bride, 
"  In  the  mean  time  you  Ihew  your  fer.fe 
*'  ^7  £°in£  ^11(^  zl  fmall  etfpcnce. 
"  Scfmetimes  your  i^air  you  upwards  furl, 
"   Sometime^  lay  cowh  in  favourite  curl  : 
"  All  mnft  through  twenty  fiddling*  paft, 
«'  Which  none  can  teach  you  but  your  glais ; 
"  Sometimes  they  muft  dllhevci'd  lie 
"  On  netk  of  pohih'd  ivcry  : 
"   Sometimes  with  ftrirgs  of  pearl  they're  f 
11   And  the  united  beauty  mix'd  ; 
"  Or,  when  you  won't  their  grace  unfold, 
"   .' .  cure  them  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
"   Humour  and  fafhicii  change  each  day; 
"    Not  Mids'  in  fordb,  fl overs  in  May, 
"  Wculd  iooner  ;u.mberd  be  than  ^icy. 
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'    "  There  is  a  furt  of  negligence, 
*'  Which  fome  efteem  as  excellence, 
"  Your  arc  with  fo  much  art  to  hide, 
««  That  nothing  of  it  be  defcried ; 
"  To  make  your  carelefs  trefles  flow 
"  With  fo  much  air,  that  none  fhould  know 
*'  Whether  they  had  been  comb'd  or  no. 
•'  But,  in  this  fo  neglected  hair, 
"  Many  a  heart  has  found  itsfnare. 
"  Nature  indeed  has  kindly  fent 
"  Us  many  things ;  more  we  invent : 
'*  Little  enough,  as  I  may  fay, 
"  To  keep  our  beauty  from  decay. 
"  As  leaves  that  with  fierce  wiods  engage, 
**  Our  curling  treffes  fall  with  age. 
"   But  then  by  German  herbs  we  find 
"  Colour,  for  locks  to  grey  inclin'd. 
"  Sometimes  we  purchafe  hair ;  and  why  ? 
0  Is  not  all  that  our  own  we  buy  I 
"  You  buy  it  publicly,  fay  they  : 
**  Why  tell  us- that,  when  we  don't  pay. 
"Of  French  pomades  the  town  is  full : 
"  Praife  Heaven,  no  want  of  Spanifh  wool! 
"  Let  them  look  fiufht,  let  them  look  dead, 
"  That  can't  afford  the  white  and  red. 
"  In  Covent  Garden  you  buy  pofies, 
"  There  we  our  lilies  and  our  rofes.          < 
*'  Who  would  a  charming  eyebro-,v  lack, 
"  Who  can  get  any  thing  that's  black  ? 
"  Let  not  thefe  boxes  open  lie  : 
"  Some  folks  are  too  much  given  to  pry. 
"  Art  not  diffembled  would  difgrace 
"  The  purchas'd  beauties  of  our  face  : 
"  This  if  fuch  perfons  {hould  difcover, 

**  'Twould  rather  lofe  than  gain  a  lover. 
"  Who  is  there  now  but  underftands 
"  Searcloths  to  flea  the  face  or  hands  ? 
"  Though  the  idea's  not  fo  taking, 
"  And  the  {kin  feems  but  odd  in  making, 
"  Yet,  when  'twill  with  frelh  luftre  fhine, 
"  Her  fpark  will  tell  you  'tis  divine. 
"  That  pidure  there  your  eyes  does  ftrike ; 
"  Ic  is  the  work  of  great  Van  Dycke, 
«'  Which  by  a  Roman  would  be  fainted  : 
"  What  was't  but  canvas  till  'twas  painted  ? 
"  There's  feveral  things  {hould not  be  known : 
"  O'er  thefe  there  is  a  curtain  drawn, 
"  Till  'tis  their  feafon  to  be  fhewn. 
"   Your  door  on  fit  occaficns  keep 
"  Faft  fhut:   who  knows  but  your're  afleep? 
'•'  When  our  teeth,  colour,  hair,  and  eye?, 
"  And  what  elfe  at  the  toilet  lies, 
14  Are  all  put  on,  we're  faid  to  rife. 

"  There  was  a  lady  whom  I  knew, 
<'  That  rauft  be  namelefs,  'caufe  'tis,  true, 
"  Who  had  the  difmakfl  milchance 
"  I've  heard  of  fincc  I  was  in  France  : 
«'  I  do  proteft  the  thoughts  of  it 
"  Have  almoft  put  me  in  a  fit. 
"  Old  Lady  Meanwell's  chamber-door, 
"  Juft  on  the  flairs  of  the  firft  floor, 
"  Stood  open  :  and  pray  who  {hould  come, 
•'  But  Knowall  flouncing  in  the  room  ? 
'*  No  fingle  hair  upon  her  head  : 
4  i  thought  {he  would  have  fell  down  dead. 


"  At  lafl  Ihe  found  a  cap  of  hair, 

"   Which  flic  put  on  v/ith  fuch  -an  air, 

"  That  every  lock  was  out  of  place, 

"  And  all  hung  dangling  down  her  face, 

"  I  would  not  mortify  one  fo, 

c<  Except  fome  twenty  that  I  know. 

"  Her  careleffnefs  and  her  defect 

"   Were  laid  to  Miftrefs  Pruc's  neglect 

"  And  much  ill-nature  was  betray 'd, 

"  By  noife  and  fcolding  with  the  maid. 

"  The  young  look  on  fuch  things  as  fluff, 
"  Thinking  their  bloom  has  art  enough. 
*'  When  fmooth,  we  matter  it  not  at  all ; 
"  *  Fis  \vhen  the  Thames  is  rough,  we  Icjuall. 
"  But,  whate'cr  it  is  may  be  pretended, 
11  No  face  or  fliape  but  may  be  mended. 
"  All  have  cur  faults,  and  mufl  abide  them, 
"  We  therefore  fhould  take  care  to  hide  them. 
"  You're  fhort ;  fit  ftill,  you'll  taller  fcem  : 
*'  You're  only  {horter  from  the  ftem. 

"  By  lofer  garb  your  leannefs  i;  conceal'd ; 

"  By  want  of  flays  thegroffer  fliape's  reveal'd. 

"  Tht  more  the  blemifhcs  upon  the  feet, 

"  The  greater  care  the  lace  and  fl;f>es  bft  neat. 
"  Sowe  backs   and   fides   are   wav'd  like  bil 
lows  : 

"  Thefe  holes  are  heft  made  up  with  pil!o\rs. 
"  Thick  fingers  always  fhould  command 
"  Without  the  flretching  out  the  hand. 
"  Who  has  bad  teeth  fhould  never  fee 
"  A  play,  xinlcfa  a  tragedy : 
"  For  we  can  teach  you  how  to  fimpcr, 
"  And  when  'tis  proper  you  fhould  whimper, 
"  Think  that  your  grace  and  wit  is  row 

"  Not  in  your  laughing  at  a  thing,  but  how. 
"  Let  room  for  fometliing  more  than  breath 
"  Juft  fhcw  the  ends  of  milk-white  teeth. 
"  There  is  zje  nj  fcai  $:/«i  is  found 
"   In  a  foft  fmooth  afle&ed  foand  : 
"  But  there's  a  fhricking  crying  tone, 
"  Which  I  ne'er  Jik'd,  when  all  i<)  dorc  • 
"  And  there  are  fome,  who  laugh  like  men, 
"  As  ne'er  to  fhut  their  mouths  again  -, 
"  So  very  loud  and  mal-fro^ct, 
"  They  fcem  like  hautboys  to  a  fhew. 
'*  But  now  for  the  reverfe  :  'tis  {kill 
"  To  let  your  tears  flow  when  you  will. 
"  It  is  of  ufe  when  people  die  ;    •  ^ 

"  Or  elfe  to  have  the  fpleen,  and  cry, 
"  Becaufe  you  have  no  reafon  why.  ^ 

"  Now  for  your  talk — Come,  let  ma  fre  : 
"  Here  lofe  your  77,  here  drop  your  T . 
"  D.  fpifc  that  K :  your  fpeech  is  better 
"  Aiuch  for  deflroying  of  one  letter. 
"   Now  lifp,  and  have  a  fort  of  priJe 
"  To  ftem  as  if  your  tongue  were  tied  : 
"  This  is  fuch  a  becoming  fault, 
«'  Rather  than  want,  it  fhould  be  taught. 

"  And  now,  that  you  have  Icnrnt  to  talk, 
"  Pray  let  me  fee  if  you  can  walk. 
"  There's  many  duncing  maftcrs  treat 
"  Of  management  of  ladies  feet. 
"  There's  fome  their  mincing  gait  have 
«'  Treading  without  thrir  heel  t>r  toes. 
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'«  She  that  reads  Tairo  or  Malherbc  *, 

'*  Choofes  a  fttp  that  is  fuperbe. 

"  Some  giddy  creatures,  as  if  fhunnirg 

"  Something  difiik'd,  are  always  running. 

"  Some  prance  like  Frenchwomen,  who  ride 

"  As  our  life-guards  men,  all  aftride. 

"  But  each  of  thefe  have  decoration 

"  According  to  their  affectation. 

"  That  dance  is  graceful,  and  vvill  pleafe, 

"  Where  all  the  motions  glide  with  eafe. 

"  We  to  the  feiiful  theatre 

"  This  feeming  want  of  art  prefer. 

"   Tis  no  fmall  art  to  give  direction 
rt  How  to  fuit  kncts  to  each  complexion, 
"  How  to  adorn  the  bread  and  head, 
"   With  Blue,  white,  cherry,  pink,  or  red. 
"  As  the  morn  rifes,  fo  that  day 
*{  Wear  purple,  fky-colour,  or  grey  .' 
"  Your  Mack  at  lent,  your  green  in  May; 
"  Your  filamot  when  leaves  decay. 
"  All  colour*  in  the  fummer  fhine  : 
"  The  nymphs  fhould  be  like  gardens  fine. 

"  It 'is  the  fafhjon  now-a-days, 
"  Thatalmpft  every  lady  plays. 
"  Baflet  and  Piquet  grow  to  be 
"  The  fubje^of  our  .comedy  ; 
"  But  whether  we  diverfion  feek 
"  Jn  thefe,  in  comet,  or  in  gieek, 
"  Or  Ombre,  where  true  judgment  can 
"  Difclsfe  the  fentiments  of  man  ; 
"  Let's  have  a  care  how  we  difcover, 
"  EfpeciaUy  before  a  lover, 
"  Some  pafiions  which  tve  fhould  conceal, 
"  But  heats  cf  of  play  too  oft  reveal ; 
"  For,  be  the  matter  fmail  or  great, 
"  There's  like  abhorrence  for  a  cheat. 
"  There's  nothing  fpoils  a  woman's  graces 
f  Like  peevifhnefs  and  making  faces  :        .t  *> 
"  Then  angry  words  and  rude  difcourfe, 
-•   You  may  be  lure,  become  them  wcrfe. 
"  With  hopes  of  gain  when  we're  befet, 
"  We  do  too  commonly  forget 
"  Such  guards  as  fcreen  us  from  thefe  eyes 
"  Which  may  obferye  us,  and  defpife^ 
"  I'd  burn  the  cards,  rather  than  know 
"  Of  any  of  my  friends  did  fo  : 
.*'  I've  heard,  cf  fome  fuch  things;  but  I, 
*'  Thanks  to  my  ftars,  was  never  by. 

"  Thus  we  may  pafs  our  time  :  the  men 
*'  A,  thousand  way?  divert  their  fpleen, 
"  Whilft  we  fit  pceviihly  within  ; 
"  Hunting,  cocking,  racing,  joking, 

Fuddling,  fwimming,  fencing,  fmoking  ; 

And  little  thinking  how  poor  we 

Muft  vtnt  our  fcandal  o'er  out  tea. 

I  fee  no  realbn  but  we  may 

Be  brilk,  and  equally  as  gay. 
"  Whene'er  our  gentlemen  would  range% 
"  We'll  take  our  chariot  for  the  'Chang*c: 
"   If  they're  difpofiug  for  the  play, 
"  We'll  ha  (lea  to  the  opera  : 

*  Bv  the  manner  in  winch  Taflb  ami  Malherbe  are 
petitioned  by  l>r.  King,  they  feern  not  to  Juve  been  the 
rnott  falhionxblc  authors  of  that  a^c.  Wur  suth(jr  n»« 
tranflaietl  what  he  calls  "  An  admirable  Cilc  Ox' Wullici  be." 


Or  when  they'll  lufrily  caroufe, 
We'll  furely  to  the  Indian  houfe  : 
And  at  fuch  coft  whilft  thus  we  roam, 
For  cheapnefs  fake  they'll  ftay  at  home. 
Few-wife  men's  thoughts  e'er  yet  purfued 
That  whfch  their  eyes  had  never  viewed  : 
And  fo  our  ncve,r  being  feen 
Is  the  fame  thing  as  not  t'have  been. 
Grandeur  itfelf  and  poverty 
Were  equal  if  no  witnefs  by  : 
And  they  who  always  ling  alone 
Can  ne'er  be  priis'd  by  mc/rc  than  one. 
Had  Danae  been  fhut  up  ftill, 
She'd  been  a  maid  againft  her  will, 
And  might  have  grown  prodigious  old, 
And  never  had  her  ftory  told. 
*  f  is  fit  fair  maids  fhould  run  a-gadding; 
To  fct  the  amorous  beaux  a-nvadding. 
To  many  a  (beep  the  wolf  has  gone 
Ere  }t  cap  neatly,  feize  on  one  ; 
Ami  many  a  partridge  fcapesaway 
Before  .the  hawk  can  pounce  its  prey: 
And  fo,  if  pretty  damfels  rove, 
They'll  find  out  one  perhaps  may  love; 
If  they  no-diligence  will  fpare, 
And  in  their  dre fling  ftill  take  care. 
The  fifher  baits  his  hook  all  night, 
In' hopes  by  chance  fome  eel  may  bite. 
Each  with  their  different  grace  appears, 
Virgins  with  blufh,  widows  with  tears, 
Which  gain  new  huibands  tender-hearted, 
To  think  how  fuch  a  couple  parted. 
But  then  there  are  fome  feppifh  beaux 
Like  us  in  all  things  but  their  clothes  ; 
That  we  may  feem  the  more  robuil, 
And  fitteft  to  accoft  them  fiift  : 
With  powdtr,  paint,  falfe  locks,  and  hair, 
'  They  give  themlelves  a  female  air  ; 
1   Who,  having  all  their  tale  by  rote, 
'  And  harping  ftill  en  the  fame  note, 
;  Will  tell  us  thar',and  nothing  more 
'  Than  what  a  thoufand  heard  before. 
'  Though  they  all  marks  of  love  pretend, 
'  There's  nothing  which  they  lefs  intend  ; 
'  And,  'midft  a  thoufand  hideous  oaths, 
'  With  jewels  falfe  and  borrow'd  clothes, 
'  Our  eafineis  may  give  belief 
To  one  that  is  an  arrant  thief." 
The  fpark  was  coming  ;  ihe,  undreft, 
Scuttles  away  as  if  poffetr. 
The  governefs  cries,  "  Where  d'ye  run  ?'J 
"  Why,  Madam,  I've  but  jufh  begun." 
She  bawls ;  the  other  nothing  hears, 
But  leaves  her  prattling  to  the  chaiis. 

Virtue,  without  thefe  little  arts, 
At  firft  fubdues,  then  keeps  our  hearts; 
And  though  more  gracefully  it  fhews 
When  it  from  lovely  perfons  flows, 
Yet  often  goodntfs  moft  prevails 
When  beauty  in  perfe&ion  fuils. 
Tho-.igh  every  feature  may  Yit  b*e  well, 
Yet  altogether  may  excel. 
There's  uorhing  but  will  eafy  prove, 
When  all  the  rcit's  made  up  by  love, 
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PART      XIII. 

VIRGINS  fhould  not  unikill'd  in  mtific  be; 
For  what's  more  like  themfelves  than  harmony  ? 
Let  noc  vice  ufe  it  only  to  betray, 
As  Syrens  by  their  longs  entice  their  prey. 
Let  it  with  fen  ft',  with  voice,  and  beauty  join, 
Grateful  to  eyes  and  ear,  and  to  the  mind  divine: 
For  there's  a  double  grace  when  pleafing  itrings 
Ate  touch'd  by  her  that  more  delightful  fmgs. 
Thus  Orpheus  did  the  rage  of  deitrts  quell, 
And  charm'd  the  monftrous  inftrumem.s  of  hell. 
New  walls  to  Thebes  Aoiphion  thus  began, 
Whilft  to  the  work  officious  marble  ran. 
Thus  with  his  harp  and  voice  Arion  rode 
On  the  mute  filh  fafe  through  the  rolling  flood. 

'Nor  are  the  effays  of  the  female  wit 
Lefs  charming  in  the  vtrfes  they  have  writ. 
From  ancient  ages,  love  has  found  the  way 
Its  bafh'ful  thoughts  by  letter*  to  convey  ; 
Which  fome timcS  run  in  fuch  engaging  ftraint 
That  pity  makes  the  fair  write  back  again. 
What's  thus  intended,  fome  fmaft  time  delay: 
His  paffion  ftrengtheiis  lather  by  our  flay. 
Then  with  a  cautious  wit  your  pen  withhold, 
Left  a  too  free  expreflion  make  him  bold  j 
Create  a  mixture  'twixt  his  hope  and  fear, 
And  in  reproof  let  tenderneis  appear. 
As  he  deferves  it,  give  him  hopes  of  life  : 
A  cruel  miftrefs  makes  a  froward  wife. 
Affedl  not  foreign  words  :    Love  will  impart 
A  gentle  ftyle  more  excellent  than  art. 
Aftrea's  *  lines  flow  on  with  fo  much  eafe, 
That  ihe  who  writes  like  them  muft  furely  pleafe. 
Ormda's  f  works,  with  courtly  graces  ftor'd, 
True  fenfe  in  nice  expreflioos  will  afford  : 
Whilft  Chudleigh's  [j  words  feraphic  thoughts  ex- 

prefs 

In  lofty  grandeur,  but  without  excefs. 
Oh,  had  riot  beauty  parts  enough  to  wound, 
But  it  muft  pierce  us  with  poetic  found  ; 
Whilft  Phoebus  fujffers  female  powers  to  tear 
Wreaths  from  his  Daphne,  which  they  juftly  wear  ! 

If  greater  things  to  leffer  we  compare, 
The  fkill  of  love  is  like  the  art  of  war. 
The  general  fays,  "  Let  him  the  horle  command  : 
'*  You  by  that  enfigu,  you  that  cannon  ihind  : 
'*  Where  danger  calls,  let  t'other  bring  fupplies." 
With  pleafure  all  obey,  in  hopes  to  rife. 
So.  if  y<-u  have  a  fervant  fkill'd  i;i  laws, 
Seu  J  him  with  moving  fpeech  to  plead  your  c.aufe. 
He  that  has  native  unaflc&ed  voice, 
Jn  fingiiig  what  you  bid  him,  will  rejoice. 

,  *  A  name  affumed  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  Shewnsau- 
thoreftoi  feventeeii  ;».ays,  two  volumes  ul  novels,  lever..] 
tr?..  lla'ion-,  ar.J  many  poems. 

-  i  he  poet'cal  name  01  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips.  She  was 
bo  in  in  London  1631  ;  was  married  to  .Lime*  Philips,  of 
tlit;  i:no.y  <i  Cardigan,  Llq.  about  tlie'year  t6^;  and 
tlLJ  June  1664.  'rier  poums 'have  teen  fevsral  times 
J>r:i-.teti.  Sl-e  was  all\>  the  writer  o*-' a  volume  of  letters, 
».'.  ui"d,  •'  Letters -.rum  Oriiida  to  Foliarthus." 

il  I  liis  lady  was  the  wife  of  Sir  George  ChudleiRh, 
H.  .  of  Alhton,  Devonlhire.  i-She  died  Dec.  15.  »7<o. 
n«  were  twice  primal  in  her  luetime  in  one  vo- 
lui.  .1:  8vo,  the  fecor.d  edition  in'J7cy.  i>he  alio  publilheci 
a  v  iuiae  of  cjayii  \ipoa  ftvaal  fubjects,  in  profe  and-verfe, 
1 1  ••  o. 


And  wealth,  as  beauty  orders  it  Ljft'>w'd, 

Would  make  ev'n  milers  in  expences  proud. 

But  they,  o'er  wh"m  A)  olio  rules,  have  hearts 

The  molt  fufceptible  of  lovers'  fmarts, 

And,  like  their  god,  fo  they  feel  Cupid's  darts: 

The  gods  and  kings  are  by  their  labours  prais'd  ; 

And  they  agam  by  them  to  honour  rais'd : 

For  none  to  heaven  or  rrK'jifly  txpreft 

Their  duty  wt!l,  but  in  return  were  bleft. 

Nor  did  the  mighty  Sci^io  think  it  fcorn, 

That  Ennius,  in  Calabrian  mountains  born, 

His  wars,  retirements,  councils,  fhould  attend, 

In  all  diftinguifh'd  by  the  name  of  friend. 

He  that,  for  want  of  worlds  to  conquer,  wept. 

Without  confulting  Homer  never  ftept. 

The  poet's  carts  all  terminate  in  fame; 

As  they  obtain,  they  give,  a  laftinjj  name. 

Thus  from  the  dead  Lucrece  and  Cynthia  rife, 

And  Berenice's  hair  adorns  the  ikies. 

The  facred  bard  no  treacherous  craft  difplays, 

But  virtuous  a&ions  crowns  with  his  own  bay*. 

Far  from  ambition  and  wealth's  fordid  care, 

In  him  good-nature  and  content  appear': 

And  far  from  courts,  from  ftudious  parties  free, 

He  fighs  forth  Laura's  charms  beneath  fome  tree  ; 

Defpairing  of  the  valued  prize  he  loves, 

Commits  his  thoughts  to  winds  and  echoing  groves* 

Poets  have  quick  defire  and  paffion  ftrong ; 
Where  once  it  lights,  there  it  continues  long. 
They  know  that  truth  is  the  perpetual  band, 
By  which  the  world  and  heaven  of  love  muft  ftand. 
The  poet's  art  foftens  their  tempers  fo, 
That  manners  eafy  as  their  verfes  flow. 
Oh  could  they  but  juft  retribution  find, 
And  as  themfelves  what  they  adore  be  kind  ! 
In  vain  they  boaft  of  their  celeftial  fire,      [afpire  I 
Whilft  there  remains  a  heaven  to  which  they  can'c 
Apclles  firft  brought  Venus  to  our  view, 
With  blooming  charms  and  graces  ever  new. 
Who  elfe  unknown  to  mortals  might  remain, 
Hid  in  the  caverns  of  her  native  main  : 
And  with  the  painter  now  the  poets  join 
To  make  the  mother  and  her  boy  divine. 
Therefore  attend,  and  from  their  mufic  learn 
That  which  their  minds  infpir'd  could  beft  difcern. 

Firft  fee  how  Sidney,  then  how  Cowley  mov'd, 
And  with  what  art  it  was  that  Waller  lov'd. 
Forget  not  Dorfet,  in  whofe  generous  mind 
Love,  fenfe,  wit,  honour,  every  grace  combin'd  ; 
And  if  for  me  you  one  kind  vvifh  would  fpare, 
Anfwer  a  poet  to  his  friendly  prayer. 
Take  Stepney's  verfe.  with  candour  ever  bleft ; 
For  love  will  there  ftill  with  his  afhes  reft. 
There  let  warm  fpice  and  fragrant  odours  burn, 
And  everlaftog  fweets  perfume  his  urn. 

Not  that  the  living  JVIufe  is  to  be  fcorn'd  : 
Britain  with  equal  worth  is  ftill  adorn'd. 
face  Halifax,  where  fenfe  and  honour  mixt 
Upon  the  merits  juft  reward  have  flxt  : 
And  read  their  works,  who,  writing  in  his  praife. 
To  their  own  verfe  immortal  laurels  raifc. 
Learn  juior's  lines;  for  they  can  teach  you  more 
Than  i.-  .red  Ren,  or  Spenfer,  did  before  : 
And  n:.rkhim  well  that  uncouth  phyfic's  art 
Can  in  the  fofteft  tune  of  wit  impart. 
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See  Paftorella  o^er  Flortllo's  grave, 
See  Tamerlane  make  Bajazet  his  flave : 
And  Phsidra  with  her  ancient  vigour  rave. 
Through  Rapin's  nurferies  and  gardens  walk, 
And  find  how  nymphs  cransform'd   by  amorous 

colours  talk. 

Pomona  fee  with  Milton's  grandeur  rife, 
The  moft  delicious  fruit  of  Paradife, 
"With  apples  might  the  firft-born  man  deceive, 
And  more  perfuafive  voice  than  tempting  Eve, 
Not  to  confine  yon  here ;  for  many  more 
Britain's  luxuriant  wealth  has  ftill  in  ftore, 
Whom  would  I  number  up,  I  muft  outrun 
The  longeft  courfe  of  the  laborious  fun. 


PART     XIV. 

OUR  manners  like  our  countenance  fhould  be ; 

They  always  candid,  and  the  other  free  : 

Bur,  when  our  mind  by  anger  is  poffeft, 

Our  noble  manhood  is  transform'd  to  beaft. 

No  feature  then  its  wonted  grace  retains, 

When  the  blood  blackens  in  the  fwelling  veins  : 

The  eye-balls  fhoot  out  fiery  darts,  would  kill 

Th'  oppofer,  if  the  gorgon  had  its  will. 

When  Pallas  in  a  river  faw  the  flute 

Deform'd  her  cheeks,  fhe  let  the  reed  be  mute. 

Anger  no  more  will  mortify  the  face, 

Which  in  that  paflion  once  confults  her  glafs. 

Let  beauty  ne'er  be  with  this  torment  feiz'd, 

But  ever  reft  ferene,  and  ever  pleas'd. 

A  dark  and  fullen  brew  feems  to  reprove 

The  firft  advances  that  are  made  to  love, 

To  which  there's  nothing  more  averfe  than  pride. 

Men  without  fpeaking  often  are  denied  : 

And  a  difdalnful  look  too  oft'  reveals 

Thofe  feeds  of  hatred  which  the  tongue  conceal?. 

When  eyes  meet  eyes,  and  fmiles  to  fmiles  return, 

'Tis  then  both  hearts  with  equal  ardour  burn, 

And  by  their  mutual  paflion  loon  will  know 

That  all  are  darts,  and  fhot  from  Cupid's  bow. 

But,  when  fome  lovely  form  does  ftrike  your  eyes, 

Be  cautious  ftill  how  you  admit  furprife. 

What  you  would  love,  with  quick  difcretion  view : 

The  object  may  deceive  by  being  new. 

You  may  fubmit  to  a  too  hafty  fate, 

And  would  fliake  off  the  yoke  when  'tis  too  late  : 

We  often  into  our  deftruAion  fink, 

By  riot  allowing  time  enough  to  think. 

Kefift  at  firft  :  for  help  in  vain  we  pray, 

When  ills  have  gain'd  full  ftrength  by  long  delay. 

Be  fpeedy  ;  left  perhaps  the  growing  hour 

Pat  what  is  now  within,  beyond  our  power. 

.Love,  a*  a  fire  -in  cities  finds  increafe. 

Proceeds,  and  till  the  whole's  deftroy'd  won't  ceafe. 

It  with  allurements  does,  like  rivers,  rife 

From  little  fprings,  cnlarg'd  by  vaft  fupplies. 

Had  Mirrha  kept  this  guard,  fhe  had  not  flood 

A  monumental  crime  in  weeping  wood. 

Becaule  that  love  is  pleafing  in  its  pain, 

We  not  without  reluctance  health  obtain. 

Phyfic  may  tarry  till  to-morrow's  fun, 

Whilll  rhc  curs'd  poifons  through  the  vitals  run. 


The  tree  not  to  be  ftjook  haspierc'd  the  ground; 
And  death  muft  follow  the  neglected  wound. 

O'er  different  ages  love  bears  different  fway, 
Takes  various  turns  to  make  all  forts  obey. 
The  colt  unback'd  we  foorh  with  gentle  trace; 
We  feed  the  runner  deftin'd  for  the  race  ; 
And  'tis  with  time  and  mafters  we  prepare 
The  manag'd  courfers  rufhing  to  the  war. 
Ambitious  youth  will  have  fome  fparks  of  pride, 
And  not  without  impatience  be  denied. 
If  to  his  love  a  rival  y*u  afford, 
You  then  prefent  a  trial  for  his  fword  : 
His  eager  warmth  difdains  to  be  perplcxt, 
And  rambles  to  the  beauty  that  is  next. 
Maturer  years  proceed  with  care  and  fenfe, 
And,  as  they  feldom  give,  fo  feldom  take  offence  : 
For  he  that  knows  refiftance  is  in  vain, 
Knows  likewife  ftruggling  will  increafe  his  pain. 
Like  wood  that's  lately  cut  in  Paphian  grove, 
Time  makes  him  a  fit  facrifice  for  love. 
By  flow  degrees  he  fans  the  gentle  fire, 
Till  perfeverancc  makes  the  flame  afpire. 
This  love's  more  fure,  the  other  is  more  gay; 
But  then  he  roves,  whilft  this  is  forc'd  to  ftay. 
There  are  fome  tempers  which  you  muft  oblige, 
Not  by  a  quick  fur;  ender,  but  a  fiege ; 
That  moft  are  pleas'd,  when  driven  to  defpair 
By  what  they're  pleas'd  to  call  a  cruel  fair. 
They  think,  unlefs  their  ufage  has  been  hard, 
Their  conqueft  lofes  part  of  its  reward. 
Thusfomeraife  fpleen  from  their  abounding  wealth, 
And,  clog'd  with  fvveets,  from  acids   leek  their 

health. 

And  many  a  boat  does  its  deftruclion  find 
By  having  fcanty  fails,  too  full  of  wind. 

Is  it  not  treachery  to  declare 
The  feeble  parts  we  have  in  war  ? 
Is  it  not  folly  to  afford 
Our  ene~,  y  a  naked  fwoi'd  ? 
Yet  'tis  my  weaknefs  to  confefs 
What  puts  men  often  in  diftrefs  : 
But  then  it  is  fnch  beaux  as  be 
Poffeft  with  fo  much  vanity, 
To  think  that  wherefoe'er  they  turn, 
XVhoever  looks  on  them  muft  burn. 
What  they  dtfire  they  think  is  true, 
With  fmall  encouragement  from  yon. 
They  will  a  fingle  look  improve, 
And  take  civilities  for  love. 

"  We  all  expected  you  to  play  : 
"  Was't  not  a  rr.iftrefs  made  you  ftay  ?** 
The  beau  is  fir'd,  ciies,"  Now  I  find 
"  I  out  of  pity  muft  be  kind  : 
11  She  figh'd,  impatient  till  I  came.'* 
Thus,  foaring  to  the  lively  flame, 
We  fee  the  vain  ambitious  fly 
Scorch  its  gay  wings,  then  unregarded  die. 

Both  fexes  have  their  jealoufy, 
And  ways  to  gain  their  ends  thereby, 
But  oftentimes  too  quick  belief 
Has  given  a  fudden  vent  to  grief, 
Occaiion'd  by  forae  perfons  lying, 
To  fet  an  eafy  wife  a-crying  : 
And  Procris  long  ago,  alas ! 
Exj>erienc'd  this  unhappy  cafe. 
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There  is  a  Mount,  Hymettus  ftyl'd, 
Where  pinks  and  rofemary  are  wild, 
Where  ftrawberries  and  myrtles  grow, 
And  violets  make  a  purple  {how  ; 
Where  the  fvveet  bays  ai.d  laurel  ihine, 
All  (haded  by  the  lofty  pine ; 
Where  Zephyrs,  with  their  wanton  motion, 
Have  all  the  leaves  at  their  devotion. 
Here  Ccphalus,  who  hunting  lov'd, 
When  cio^s  and  men  were  both  remov'd, 
And  all  his  dufty  labour  (lone, 
Jn  the  meridian  of  the  fun, 
Into  forne  fecret  hedge  would  creep, 
And  (ing,  and  hum  himfelf  afleep. 
But  commonly  being  hot  and  dry, 
He  thus  would  for  Come  cooler  cry  : 

"  O  now,  if  fome 

"  Cooler  would  come  ! 
"  Deareft,  rareft, 

.    "  I/welieft,  faireft, 

*'  Cooler,  come  ! 
"  Oh,  A)R, 

"  Frefh  and  rare  ; 

"  Deareft,  rareft, 

"  Lovelieft,  faireft,  [come!" 

"  Cooler,  come ;  coller,  come ;  cooler, 
A  woman,  that  had  heard  him  fing, 
Soon  had  her  malice  on  the  wing  : 
.For  females  ufually  don't  want 
A  fellow-gofllp  that  will  cant; 
\Vho  ftill  is  pleas'd  with  others  ails, 
And  therefore  carries  fpiteful  tales. 
She  thought  that  fhe  might  raife  fome  ftrife 
By  telling  fomething  to  his  wife  :    ' 
That  once  upon  a  time  fhe  flood 
In  fuch  a  place,  in  fuch  a  wood, 
On  fuch  a  day,  and  fuch  a  year, 
There  did,  at  leaft  there  did  appear 
('Caufefor  the  world  flic  would  not  lye, 
As  (he  muft  tell  her  by  the  bye') 
Her  hufband  ;  firft  more  loudly  hauling, 
And  afterwards  more  foftly  calling 
A  perfon  not  of  the  heft  fame, 
And  Miftrefs  Cooler  was  her  name. 
"  Now,  GofTip,  why  ihould  fhe  come  thither? 
"  But  that  they  might  be  naught  together .'" 

When  Cris  heard  all,  her  colour  turn'd, 
And  though  her  heart  within  her  burn'd, 
And  eyeballs  lent  forth  fudden  flafhes, 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  as  afhes. 
Then,  "  Woe  the  day  that  fhe  was  born  !" 
The  nightrail  innocent  was  torn  : 
jvTany  a  thump  was  given  the  bread, 
(t  And  fhe,  oh,  fhe  flioald  never  reft  i, 


"  She  ftraight  would  hei^h  her  to  the  xvood, 
"   And  he'd  repent  it — that  he  fhould." 
With  eager  hafte  away  fhe  moves, 
Never  regarding  fcarf  or  gloves  : 
Into  the  grotto  foon  (he  creeps, 
And  into  every  thicket  peeps, 
And  to  her  eyes  there  did  appear 
Two  prints  of  bodies — that  was  clear  : 
"  And  now  (fhe  cries)  I  plainly  fee. 
"  How  time  and  place,  and  all  agree  : 
"  But  hcrt's  a  covert,  where  I'll  lie, 
"  And  1  fhall  have  them  by  and  by." 

'Twas  noon  ;  and  Ceph'&io*,  as  laft  time, 
Heated  and  ruffled  with  his  pailime, 
Came  to  the  very  felf-fame  place 
Where  he  was  us'd  to  wafti  his  face  ; 
And  then  he  fung.and  then  he  hum'd, 
And  on  hiB  knee  with  fingers  thrum'd. 
When  Crifly  found  all  matters  fair, 
And  that  he  only  wanted  air, 
Saw  what  device  was  took  to  fool  her, 
And  no  fuch  one  as  M'ftrefs  Cooler  ; 
Miftruftirrg  then  -no  future  harms, 
She  would  have  rufh'd  into  his  arms; 
But,  as  the  leaves  bepan  to  ruftle, 
He  thought  fc,me  beaft  had  made  the  buflle. 
He  fhotjthen  cried,'1  I've  kiil'd  my  deer." — •j 
"  Ay,fo  you  have-,"  (fays  Cris)  ;<  I  fear."— j 
*'  Why,  Criffy, pray  what  made  you  here?"3 
"  By  Goffip  1'rot,  I  undcrftood 
"  You  kept  a  fmall  girl  in  this  wood  " 
Q^oth  Ceph,  "  'Tis  piry  thou  fhould'ft  die 
"  i^'or  this  thy  foolifh  jealoufy  : 
*'  For  'tis  a  paflion  chat  does  move 
"  Too  often  from  exrefs  of  love." 
But,  wheu  they  fought  for  wound  full  fore, 
The  petticoat  was  only  tore, 
And  (he  had  got  a  lufty  thump, 
Which  in  fome  meafure  bru'^'d  her  rump. 
Then  home  rhoft  lovingly  they  went : 
Neither  had  reafon  to  repent. 
Their  following  years  paiVtl  in  content; 
And  Criffy  made  him  the  belt  wife 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life.  [trude, 

The  Mufe  has  done,  nor   will  more   laws  ob- 

Left  fhe,  by  being  tedious,  fhwild  be  rmle. 

Unbrace  love's  fwans,  let  them  unharnel's'd  flray. 

And  eat  ambrofia  through  the  miiky  vvay. 

Give  liberty  to  every  Pdphian  dove, 

And  let.  them  freely  with  the  Cupids  rove. 

r.u i,  when  the  Amazonian  trophies  rile 

With  monuments  of  their  pafl  v;Jt>vri«.m«; 

VVitli  what  ctil'crction  aii<<  what  are  tliey  fc?}^ht ; 

Let  *hcm  record,  "  'J'hcy  were  by  OVJD  t3- 
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AN  INCOMPARABLE  ODE 


OF 


MALHERBE'S*. 

'• '  $    \  i« 

v •» .?,<«•;»,->>  :_,;,_, .-.».,.•.  -• //  i<i£&      !    .1  • 

Britten  by  him  when  the  Marriage  was  on  foot  between  the  King  of  Franeef 

and  Anne  of  Auflria. 

M*^<££Mxi  ._*»>*>'8™1'  i'iV; 

.    Tranflated  by  a  great  admirer  of  the  Eafinefs  of  French  Poetry. 


Cttte  Anne  £  belle, 


Pourqaoy  ne  vient  tile? 

Vraymerit%  ette  a  tortt 
Son  Lovis  fovfirt 

Apresfes  a.ppas  :  ' 
<&tte  veut  elle  dire^  *  '  9fc 

%ue  elle  ne  vieM  fas  .* 


7/  s'c 


n  va  movrtr  ; 


Donnoni  y  remcde, 
Aliens  la  querir. 


-if; 

:J  -' 
,» 


This  Anna  fo  fahyi-yWlil 

60  talk'd  of  by  fame,:'jfeii> 
"Why  don't  fhe  appear  ? 

Indeed,  fhe's  to  blame  ! 
Lewis  fighs  for  the  fake 

Of  her  charms,  as  they  fay 
What  eicufe  can  {he  make 

For  not  coming  away  ? 
If  he  does  not  poifefs, 

He  dies  with  defpair; 
Let's  give  him  redrefs, 

And  go  find  out  the  fair. 


*  The  Tranflator  propofed  to  turn  this  Ode  with  all  imaginable  exa&nefs  ;  and  he  hopes  he  has 
been  pretty  juft  to  Malherbe  :  only  in  the  fixth  line  he  has  made  a  fmill  addition  of  thefe  three 
words,  **  as  they  fay;"  which  he  thinks  is  ercufablc,  if  we  confider  the  French  poet  there  t  arks  a 
little  too  familiarly  of  the  king's  paffion,  as  if  the  king  himfelf  had  owned  it  to  him.  The  Tranfla 
tor  thanks  it  more  maunerly  and  refpe&ful  in  Malherbc  to  pretend  to  have  the  account  of  it 
only  by  hearfay. 

fkcwisthe  Fourteenth. 


THE   FURMETARY, 

A  VERY  INNOCENT  AND  HARMLESS  POEM<% 


IN     THREE     CANTOS. 


FIRST  PRINTED  IN   1699. 


PREFACE. 


THE  author  of  the  following  poem  may  be  thought 
to  write  for  fame,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  town  : 
but  he  wholly  difowns  it;  for  he  writes  only  for 
*he  public  good,  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and 
the  manufacture  of  England.  It  is  well  known, 
that  grave  fenators  have  often,  at  the  palace-yard, 
,  refreshed  themfelves  with  barley-broth  in  a  morn 
ing,  which  has  had  a  very  folid  influence  on  their 
counfels ;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  other  perfons 
may  ufe  it  with  the  like  fuccefs.  No  man  can  be 
ignorant,  how  of  late  years  coffee  and  tea  in  a 
morning  has  prevailed  ;  nay,  cold  waters  have  ob 
tained  their  commendation  j  and  wells  are  fprung 
•  op  from  Aclon  to  Iflington,  and  crofs  the  water 
to  Lambeth.  Thefe  liquors  have  feveral  eminent 
champions  of  all  profeluons.  But  there  have  not 
foeen  wanting  perfons,  in  all  ages,  that  have  flicwn 
a  true  love  for  their  country,  and  the  proper  diet 
of  it,  as  water-gruel,  milk-porridge,  rice-milk,  and 
efpecially  furmetary  both  with  plums  and  without. 
To  this-  end,  feveral  worthy  perfons  have  encou 
raged  the  eating  filch  wholefome  diet  in  the  morn 
ing  ;  and,  that  the  poor  may  be  provided,  they 
have  defined  feveral  matrons  to  fland  at  Smithfieid- 
barsj  Leadenhall-market,  Stocks-marker,  and  di- 


*  Written  topJeafe  a  gentleman  whotrfottpht  nothing 
fmooth  or  lolty  could  be  written  upon  a  mean  lubjecl ;  but 
had  no  intent  of  making  any  reflection  upon  *•  The  Dif- 
••  penfary,"  which  has  dcfcivedly  gained  a  lifting  repu 
tation. 


rers  other  noted  places  in  the  city,  efpecially  at 
Fleet-ditch  ;  there  to  difpenfe  furmetary  to  labour 
ing  people,  and  the  poor,  at  reafonable  rates, 
at  three-half-pence  and  two-pence  a  dift,  which  is 
not  dear,  the  plums  being  confidered. 

The  places  are  generally  fly  led  furmetaries,  be- 
caufe  that  food  has  got  the  general  efteem  ;  but 
that  at  Fleet-ditch  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  moft  re 
markable,  and  therefore  I  have  ftyled  it,  •«  The 
"  Furmetary  ;"  and  could  eafily  have  had  a  certifi 
cate  of  the  ufefulncfs  of  this  furmetary,  figncd  by 
feveral  eminent  carmen,  gardeners,  journeymen- 
taylors,  and  balket-women,  who  have  promifed  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fame,  in  cafe 
the  coffce-houfes  fhould  proceed  to  oppofe  it. 

I  have  thought  this  a  very  proper  lubjevft  for  an 
heroic  poem;  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  fmooth 
in  my  verfe,  and  as  inoffenfive  in  my  character,  as 
was  pofiible.  It  is  my  cafe  with  Lucretius,  that 
I  write  upon  a  fubjecl  not  treated  of  by  the  an 
cients.  But,  "  the  greater  labour,  the  greater 

glory," 

Virgil  had  a  Homer  to  imitate;  but  I  ftand  up 
on  my  own  legs,  without  any  fupport  from  abroad. 
[  therefore  (hall  have  more  occalion  for  the  reader's 
favour,  who,  from  the  kind  acceptance  of  this,  may 
expert  the  defcription  of  other  furmetaries  about 
this  city,  from  his  moft  humble  fervanx,  * 


PER  at  AND 


H  E     FLJRMETART. 


CANTO    i. 

No  fooner  did  'the  grey-eyM  morning  peep, 
And  yawning  mortals  ftretch   themfelves  from 

fleep; 

Finders  of  gold  were  now  but  newly  paft, 
And  bafket-women  did  to  market  hafte  ; 
The  watchmen  were  but  juft  returning  home, 
To  give  the  thieves  more  liberty  to  roam  ; 
"When  from  a  hill  by  growing  beams  of  light, 
A  (lately  pile  was  offer'd  to  the  fight ; 
Three  fpacious  doors  let  pafiengers  go  through, 
And  diftant  ftones  did  terminate  their  view : 
Jufc  here,  as  ancient  poets  fing,  there  ftood 
The  noble  palace  of  the  valiant  Lud  ; 
His  image  now  appears  in  Portland  ftone, 
Each  fide  fupported  by  a  god-like  fon  * : 
But,  underneath,  all  the  three  heroes  fhine,         ~) 
In  living  colours,  drawn  upon  a  fign, 
Which  {hews  the  way  to  ale,  but  not  to  wine.    J 

Near  is  a  place  enclos'd  with  iron  bars, 
Where  many  mortals  curfe  their  cruel  flars, 
When  brought  by  ufiirers  into  diflreis, 
J?or  having  little  ftill  muft  live  on  lefs : 
Stern  avarice  there  keeps  the  relentlefs  door, 
And  bids  each  wretch  eternally  be  poor. 
Hence  hunger  rifes,  difmally  he  (talks, 
And  takes  each  tingle  prifoner  in  his  walks : 
This  duty  done,  the  meagre  monfter  flares, 
Kolds  up  his  bones,  and  thus  begins  lus  prayers  : 

**  Thou,  Goddefs  Famine,  that  canft  fend  us 

"  blights, 

''*  W»tn  parching  heat  by  day,  and  ftorm  by  nights, 
"  Aflilt  me  now :  fo  many  lands  be  thine, 
•l  And  fhoals  of  orphans  at  thy  altars  pine  ! 
«'  Long  may  thy  reign  continue  on  each  fhore, 
41  Where-ever  peace  and  plenty  reign'd  before ! 
*'  I  muft  confefs,  that  to  thy  gracious  hand 
*'  I  widows  owe,  that  are  at  my  command ; 
*'  I  joy  to  hear  their  numerous  children's  cries ; 
**  And  blefs  fchy  power,  to  find  they've  no  fupplies. 
•*  }  thank  thee  for  thofe  martyrs,  who  would  flee  } 
"  From  fuperftitious  rites  and  tyranny,  > 

*'  And  find  their  fullnefs  of  reward  in  me,          j 
"  But  'tis  with  much  humility  I  own, 
*'  That  generous  favour  you  have  lately  (hown, 
"  When  men,  that  bravely  have  their  country") 
"  fcrv'd,  r 

**  Receiv'd  the  juft  reward  that  they  deferv'd     f 
t<  And  are  preferred  to  me,  and  (hall  be  ftarv'd..) 


I  can,  but  with  regret,  I  can  defpifc 
Innumerable  of  the  London  cries,  f  found, 

When  peafe,  and  mackarel,  with  their  hardier 
The  tender  organs  of  my  ears  confound  ; 
But  that  which  makes  my  projects  all  mifcarry, 
Is  this  inhuman,  fatal  FUR  MET  ART. 
"  Not  far  from  hence,  juft  by  the  bridge  of  Fleet, 
With  fpoons  and  porringers,  and  napkin  neat, 
A  faithlefs  Syren  does  entice  the  fenfe,  •} 

By  fumes  of  viands,  which  (he  does  difpenfe  V 
To  mortal  ftomachs,  for  rewarding  pence;  3 
Whilft  ench  man's  earlieft  thoughts  would  ba- 

"  uifli  me, 
Who  have  no  other  oracle  but  thee.'* 


CANTO    II. 

WHILST  fuch-like  prayers  keen  hunger  would  ad 
vance, 

Fainting  and  weaknefs  threw  him  in  a  trance : 
Famine  took  pity  on  her  careful  flave, 
And  kindly  to  him  this  afiiitance  gave. 
She  took  the  figure  of  a  thin  parch'd  maid, 
Who  many  years  had  for  a  hufband  ftaid  ; 
And,  coming  near  to  hunger,  thus  (he  (aid  : 

"JMy  darling  fon,whilft  peace  and  plenty  fmile, 
"  And  happinefs  would  over-run  this  ifle, 
41  1  joy  to  fee,  by  this  thy  prefent  care, 
"  I've  ftill  forne  friends  remaining  fince  the  war : 
"  In  fpite  of  us,  A  does  on  vcnifon  feed, 
"  And  bread  and  butter  is  for  B  decreed ; 
"CD  combines  with  E  F's  generous  foul, 
"  To  pafs  their  minutes  with  the  fparkting  boirl ; 
"  H  I's  good  nature,  from  his  cndlels  ftore^ 
"  Is  ftill  conferring  hleflings  on  the  poor, 
"  For  none,  except  'tis  K,  regards  them  more. 
"  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Co  is  vainly  great, 
"  And  fquanders  half  his  (ubftance  in  a  treat. 
"  Nice  eating  by  R,  3,  is  underftood ; 
"  T's  fupper,  though  but  little,  yet  is  good ; 
"  U's  converfation's  equal  to  his  wine, 
"  You  fup  with  W,  whene'er  you  dine : 
"  X,  Y,  and  Z,  hating  to  be  confin'd, 
"  Ramble  to  the  next  cating-houfe  they  find ; 
"  Pleafant,  good-humour'd,  beautiful,  and  gay, 
"  Sometimes  with  mufic,  and  fometimcs  with 

"  play, 
"  Prolong  their  pleafurcs  till  th'  approaching  day. 
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THE    PURMETARY. 


AND  PER  SE  AND  alone,  as  poets  ufir, 
"  The  ftarving  dictates  of  my  rules  purfues  ; 

No  Twinging  coachman  does  afore  him  fhine,  ~} 
*'  Nor  has  he  any  conftant  place  to  dine,  > 

But  all  his  notions  of  a  meal  are  mine.  j 

u  Hafte,  hafte,  to  him,  a  blefling  give  from  me, 

And  bid  him  write  (harp  things  on  FURM&TRY. 
"  But  I  would  have  thee  to  Coffedro  go, 

And  let  Tobacco  too  thy  bufmefs  know  ; 

With  famous  Teedrums  in  this  cafe  advife, 

Rely  on  Sagoe,  who  is  always  wife. 

Amidft  fuch  counfel,  banifli  all  defpair; 

Truft  me,  you  fhall  fucceed  in  this  affair  : 
**  That  project  which  they  FURMETARY  call, 
"  Before  next  breakfaft-time  (hallfurely  fall!" 

This  faid,  fhe  quickly  vanilh'd  in  a  wind 
Had  long  within  her  body  been  confin'd. 
Thus  Hercules,  when  he  his  miflrefs  found, 
*?oon  knew  her  by  her  fcent,  and  by  her  found. 


CANTO    III. 

HUNGER  rejoic'd  to  hear  the  bleft  command, 
That  FURMETARY  fhould  no  longer  {land  ; 
With  fpced  he  to  CofFedro's  manfion  flies, 
And  bids  the  pale-fac'd  mortal  quickly  rile. 

Arife,  my  friend ;  for  upon  thee  do  wait 
«'  Difmal  events  and  prodigies  of  fate  ! 
"  'Tis  break  of  day,  thy  footy  broth  prepare, 
*«  And  all  thy  other  liquors  for  a  war : 
•  '  Roufe  up  Tobacco,  whofe  delicious  fight,         "> 

Illuminated  round  with  beams  of  light,  > 

"  To  my  impatient  mind  will  caufe  delight.       j 
««  How  will  he  conquer  noftrils  that  prefume 
"  To  (land  th'  attack  of  his  impetuous  fume ! 
*«  Let  handfome  Teedrums  too  be  call'd  to  arms, 

For  he  has  courage  in  the  midft  of  charms  : 
"  Sagoe  with  counfel  fills  his  wakeful  brains, 
"  But  then  his  wifdom  countervails  his  pains ; 
"  'Tis  he  (hall  be  your  guide,  he  (hall  eftedl 

That  glorious  conqueft  which  we  all  expect  : 
"  The   brave    Hedorvus   fliall  command   this"! 
"  force;  [worfe,/ 

He'll  meet   Tubcarrio's  foot,    or,    which  ist" 


Oppofe  the  fury  of  Carmanniel's  horfe. 
**  For  his  reward,  this  he  (hall  have  each  day, 
*'   Drink  coffee,  tlenjirut  out,  and  never  pay ." 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  grandees  were  met, 
And  round  news-papers  in  full  order  fet. 
Then  Sagoe,  riling,  faid,  "  I  hope  you  hear 

Hunger's  advice  with  an  obedient  ear; 

Our  great  defign  admits  of  no  delay, 
•**  Famine  command!!,  aad  we  mud  all  obey : 


3 


"  That  Syren  which  does  FORMETART  keep 
"  Long  fines  is  nfen  from  the  bands  of  fleep; 
'*   Her  fpoons  and  porringers,  with  art  difplay'd, 
"  Many  of  Hunger's  fubjed.5  have  betray'd." 

"  To  arms,"  He&orvus  cried  :  "  Coffedro  (lout, 
"  Iffue  forth  liquor  from  thy  fcalding  fpout '." 

Great  One-and-all-i  gives  the  fird  alarms  ; 
Then  each  man  matches  up  offenfive  arms. 
To  Ditch  of  Fleet  courageously  they  run, 
Quicker  than  thought ;  the  battle  is  begun  : 
Hciflorvus  firft  Tubcarrio  does  attack, 
And  by  furprife  foon  lays  him  on  his  back ; 
Thirfto  and  Drowtho  then,  approaching  near, 
Soon  overthrow  two  magazine!  of  beer. 

The  innocent  Syrena  little  thought 
That  all  thefe  arms  againft  herfelf  were  brought ; 
Nor  that  in  her  defence  the  drink  was  fpilt : 
How  could  (he  fear,  that  never  yet  knew  guilt  ? 
Her  fragrant  juice,  and  her  delicious  plums, 
She  does  dlfpenfe  (with  gold  upon  her  thumb*)  ; 
Virgins  and  youths  around  her  (lood ;  (he  fate, 
Environ'd  with  a  wooden  chair  of  (late. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tobacco  drives  to  vex 
A  numerous  fquadion  of  the  tender  fex ;     [breath, 
With  what  ftrong  fmoke,  and  with  his  itrongcr 
He  funks  Ba(ketia  and  her  fon  to  death. 

Coffedro  then,  with  Teedrums  and  the  band 
Who  carried  fcalding  liquors  in  their  hand, 
Throw  watery  amunition  in  their  eyes; 
On  which  Syrena's  party  frighten'd  flies : 
Carmannio  ftraight  drives  up  a  bulwark  ftrong, 
And  horfe  oppofes  to  Coftedro's  throng. 
Coledrivio  (lands  for  bright  Syrena's  guard, 
And  all  her  rallied  forces  are  prepar'd  ; 
Carmannio  then  to  Teedrums'  fquadron  makesj 
And  the  lean  mortal  by  the  buttons  takes; 
Not  Teedrums'  arts  Carmannio  could  befeech, 
But  his  rough  valour  throws  him  in  the  ditch. 
Syrena,  though  furpris'd,  refolv'd  to  be 
The  great  Bonduca  of  her  FURMETRY  : 
Before  her  throne  courageoufly  (he  (lands. 
Managing  ladles-full  with  both  her  hands. 
The  numerous  plums  like  hail-(hot  flew  about, 
And  plenty  foon  difpers'd  the  meagre  rout. 

So  have  I  feen,  at  fair  that's  nam'd  from  Horn, 
Many  a  ladle's  blow  by  prentice  borne; 
In  vain  he  drives  their  paffions  to  afluage,     [gage ; 
With  threats  would  frighten,  with  foft  words  tn- 
Until,  through  milky  gauntlet  foundly  beat, 
His  prudent  heels  fecurc  a  quick  retreat. 

«  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  ncc  igni*. 
«  Nee  poterit  fcrrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetuftas  ." 
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MouNTowNf !  tht>u  fwcet  retreat  from  Dublin 

cares, 

Be  famous  for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears ; 
For  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  beans,  and  peafe  ; 
For  Peggy's  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheefe. 
May  clouds  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly  ! 
But  condefcend  fometimes  to  make  a  pye. 
May  fat  geefe  gaggle  with  melodious  voice, 
And  ne'er  want  goofeberries  or  apple-fauce ! 
Ducks  in  thy  poi»ds,  and  chicken  in  thy  pens, 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens ! 
May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  ftye, 
AW  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die  ! 
Mountown  !  the  rmife's  moft  delicious  theme  ; 
Oh!  may  thy  codlins  ever  fwim  in  cream  '. 
The  fafp  and  ftraw-berries  in  Bourdeaux  drown, 
To  add  a  redder  tincture  to  their  own  ! 
Thy  white- wine,  fugar,  milk,  together  club, 
To  make  that  gentle  viand  fyllabub. 
Thy  tarts  to  tarts,  cheefe-cakes  to  cheefe-cakes  join, 
To  fpoil  the  relifh  of  the  flowing  wine. 
But  to  the  fading  palate  bring  relief, 
By  thy  Weftphalian  ham,  or  Belgic  beef; 
And,  to  complete  thy  bleffings,  in  a  word, 
May  ftill  thy  foil  be  generous  as  its  lord  ||. 

n. 

Oh!  Peggy,  Peggy,  when  thou  goeft  to  brew, 
Confider  \vell  what  you're  about  to  do  ; 
Be  very  wife,  very  fedately  think 
That  what  you're  going  now  to  make  is  drink  ; 
Confider  who  muft  drink  that  drink;  and  then, 
What  'tis  to  have  the  praife  of  bone/I  men  : 
For  furely,  Peggy,  while  that  drink  does  laft, 
'Tis  Peggy  will  be  toafled  or  difgracd. 
Then,  if  thy  ale  in  glafs  thou  would'ft  confine, 
To  make  its  fparkling  rays  in  beauty  fhine, 
Let  thy  clean  bottle  be  entirely  dry, 
Left  a  white  fubftance  to  the  furfacc  fly, 
And,  floating  there,  difturb  the  curious  eye. 

*  It  wa«  taken  for  a  ftate  poem,  and  to  have  many 
mylleriea  in  it ;  though  it  was  only  ma  )c,  as  well  as  "  Or- 
M  pheuiand  Kurydlce,"  for  country  diver  lion. 

•f  A  plcafant  villa  to  the  fouth  uf  Dublin,  ucar  thefca. 

J)  Judge  Upton. 


But  this  great  maiim  muft  be  underftood, 
"  Be  fure,  nay  very  fure,  thy  cork  be  good  1" 
Then  future  ages  fhall  of  Peggy  tell, 
That  nymph  that  bretud  and  bottled  ale  fo  well, 
in. 

How  fleet  is  air  !  how  many  things  have  breath., 
Which  in  a  moment  they  refign  to  death  ; 
Depriv'd  of  light,  and  all  their  happieft  ftate. 
Not  by  their  fault,  but  fome  o'er-ruling  fate  '. 
Although  fair  flowers,  that  juftly  might  invite, 
Are  cropr,  nay  torn  away;  for  man's  delight; 
Vet  ftill  thofe  flowers,  alas  !   can  make  no  moan, 
Nor  has  Narciffus  now  a  power  to  groan  ! 
But  all  thofe  things  which  breathe  in  different 

frame, 

By  tie  of  common  breath,  man's  pity  claim. 
A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead, 
And,  when  fhe  fees  the  butcher's  knife  decreed, 
Her  voice  entreats  him  not  to  make  her  bleed  : 
But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  tafte, 
With  pride,  flill  lays  man's/^/o-ry  mortals  wafte  : 
What  earth  and  waters  breed,  or  air  infpires, 
Man  for  his  palate  fits  by  torturing  fires. 

Mully,  a  cow,  fprung  from  a  beauteous  race. 
With  fpreading  front,   did   Mountown's  pailurc 

grace. 

Gentle  fhe  was,  and,  with  a  gentle  dream, 
Each  morn  and  night  gave  milk  that  equal'd  cream 
Offending  none,  of  none  fhe  flood  in  dread, 
Much  lefs  of  perfons  which  fhe  daily  fed  : 
"  But  innocence  cannot  itfeU  defend 
"  'Gainft  treacherous  arts,  veil'd  with  the  name  o 
"  friend." 

Robin  of  Derby-fhire,  whofe  temper  fhocks 
The  conftitution  of  his  native  rocks ; 
Born  in  a  place  §,  which,  if  it  once  be  nam'd, 
Would  make  a  blufhtng  modefty  afham'd  : 
H«  with  indulgence  kindly  did  appear 
To  make  poor  Mully  his  peculiar  care ; 
But  inwardly  this  fullen  churlifh  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  plac'd  upon  Mully's  beef; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her;  and  thus  he'd  cry, 
"  Mully,  as  fure  as  I'm  alive,  you  die  1 

$  Tbe  Peri!'*  Arfe  of  Teak. 
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'Tis  a  brave  cow.     O,  Sirs,  when  Chriftmas 
"  comes,  [plums; 

Thefe  fhins  fhall  make  the  porridge  grac'd  with 
Then,  'midft  our  cups,  whilft  we  profufcly  dine, 
This  blade  fliall  enter  deep  in  Mully's  chine. 
What    ribs,   what  rumps,  what  bak'd,  boil'd, 

"  (lewd,  and  roaft ! 
There  fhan't  one  fingle  tripe  of  her  be  loft  !" 
When  Peggy,  nymph  of  Mountown,  heard  thefc 

founds, 

ic  griev'd  to  hear  of  Mully's  future  wounds. 
What  crime,"  faid  fhe,  "  has  gentle  Mully  done? 
Witnefs  the  rifing  and  the  fetting  fun, 
That  knows  what  milk  fhe  conftantly  would  give ! 
Let  that  quench  Robin's  rage,  and  Mully  live." 
Daniel,  a  fprightly  fwain,  that  us'd  to  flafti 
ic  vigorous  deeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calafh, 
'o  Peggy's  fide  inclin'd ;  for  'twas  well  known 
>w  well  he  lov'd  thofc  cattle  of  his  own. 
VOL.  VI, 


Then  Terence  Ipuke,  oraculous  and  fly,  ~) 

He'd  neither  grant  the  queftinn  nor  deny;  ( 

Pleading  for  milk,  his  thoughts  were  on  mince*  C 

pye  :  J 

But  all  his  arguments  fo  dubious  were, 
That  Mully  thence  had  neither  hrpes  nor  fear. 
"  You've  fpoke,"  fays  Robin;  "  but  row,  let  me 

"  tell  ye, 

"   'Tis  not  fair  (poken  word*  that  fill  the  belly  : 
"  Pudding  and  beef  I  love;  and  cannot  ftoop 
"  To  recommend  your  bonny  clapper  foiip. 
"  You  fay  (he's  innocent:  but  what  of  that  ? 
"  'Tis  more  than  crime  fufficient  that  fhe'sya// 
"  And  that  which  is  prevailing  in  this  cafe 
"  Is,  there's  another  c<  w  t«.  fill  her  place. 
"  And,  granting  Mully  to  have  milk  in  ftore, 
"  Yet  ftill  this  other  c.ow  will  give  us  more. 
"  She  dies  " — Stop  here,  my  mufe :  forbear  the  reft ' 
And  veil  that  grief  which  cannot  be  cxpreft ! 
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As  poets  fay,  one  Orpheus  went 
To  hell  upon  an  odd  intent. 
Firft  tell  the  fiery,  then  let's  know, 
If  any  one  will  do  fo  now. 

This  Orpheus  was  a  jolly  hoy, 
Born  long  before  the  fiege  of  Troy; 
His  parents  found  the  lad  was  {harp, 
And  taught  him  on  the  Irifh  harp  ; 
.And,  when  grown  fit  for  marriage-life, 
Gave  him  Eurydice  for  wife ; 
And  they,  as  foon  as  match  was  made, 
Set  up  the  balla&Ufinginjr  trade. 

The  cunning  varlet  could  devife, 
For  country  folks,  ten  thoufand  lies ; 
Affirming  all  ihofe  monftrous  things 
Were  done  by  force  of  harp  andjtrings ; 
Could  make  a  tiger  in  a  trice 
Tame  as  a  ca%  and  catch  your  mice ; 
Could  make  a  lion's  courage  flag, 
And  ftraight  c<  uld  animate  a  ftag, 
And,  by  the  help  of  pleafmg  ditties, 
Make  mill-ftones  run,  and  build  up  cities ; 
Each  had  the  ufe  of  fluent  tongue, 
If  Dice  fcolded,  Orpheus  fung. 
And  ib,  by  difcord  without  ftrife, 
Compos'd  one  harmony  of  life; 
And  thus,  as  all  their  matters  flood, 
They  got  an  honeft  livelihood. 

Happy  were  mortal.-,  could  they  be 
From  any  fudden  danger  free ! 
Happy  were  poets,  could  their  fong 
The  feeble  thread  of  life  prolong  ! 

But,  as  thefc  two  went  flrolling  on, 
Poor  Dice's  fcene  of  life  was  done  : 
Away  her  fleeting  breath  mufl  fly, 
Yet  no  one  knows  wherefore,  or  why. 

This  caus'd  the  general  lamentation, 
To  all  that  knew  her  in  her  ftation  ; 
How  brifk  (he  was  ftill  to  advance 
The  harper's  gain,  and  lead  the  dance, 
In  every  tune  obferve  her  thrill, 
Sing  on,  yet  change  the  money  dill. 


Orpheus  heft  knew  what  lofs  he  had, 
And,  thinking  on't,  fell  almofl  mad, 
And  in  defpair  to  Linus  ran, 
Who  was  eftecm'd  a  cunning-man  ; 
Cried,  "  He  again  muft  Dice  have, 
"  Or  elfe  be  buried  in  her  grave." 

Quoth  Linus,  "  Soft,  refrain  your  forrow: 
"  What  fails  to-day,  may  fyeed  to  morrow. 
"  Thank  you  the  gods  for  whate'er  happens, 
"  But  don't  fall  out  with  your  fat  capons. 
"  'Tis  many  an  hon?ft  man's  petition, 
"  That  he  may  be  in  your  condition. 
"  If  fuch  a  blefiing  might  be  had, 
"  To  change  a  iiving  wife  for  dead, 
*'  I'd  be  your  chapman ;  nay,  I'd  do'r, 
"  Though  I  gave  forty  pounds  to  boot. 
"  Confider  firft,  you  fave  her  diet ; 
"  Confider  next,  you  keep  her  quiet : 
"  For,  pray,  what  was  {he  all  al>ng, 
"  Except  the  burthen  of  your  fong  ? 
"  What,  though  your  Dice's  under  ground; 
"  Yet  many  a  woman  may  be  found, 
"  Who,  in  your  gains  if  fhe  may  part  take, 
"  Truft  me,  will  quickly  make  your  heart  ach  : 
"  Then  reft  content,  as  widowers  fhou.'d — 
**  The  gods  beft  know  what's  for  our  good  I" 

Orpheus  no  longer  could  endure 
Such  wounds  where  he  expected  cure. 

"  Ib't  poflible  !%>  cried  he :  "  and  can 
"  That  noble  creature,  married  man, 
"  In  fuch  a  caufe  be  fo  profane  ? 
"  I'll  fly  thee  far  as  I  would  death, 
"  Who  from  my  Dice  tootc  her  breath." 

Which  faid,  he  foon  outftript  the  wind, 
Whilft  puffing  Boreas  lagg'd  behind  ; 
And  to  Urgancla's  cave  he  came, 
A  lady  <>f  prodigious  fame, 
Whole  hollow  eyes  and  hopper  breech 
Made  common  people  call  her  witch  ; 
Down  at  her  feet  he  proftratc  lies, 
With  trembling  heart  and  blubber'd  eyes. 
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tt  Teii  me,"  faid  he,  "  for  fure  you  know 

The  powers  above,  and  thofe  below, 

Where  does  Eurydice  remain  ? 

How  {hall  I  fetch  her  back  again  ?" 

She  fmilingly  replied,  "  I'll  tell  ^ 

This  eafily  without  a  fpell : 

The  wife  you  look  for's  gone  to  hell —        j 

Nay,  never  {tart,  man,  for  'tis  fo  ;  1 

Except  one  ili-bred  wife  or  two, 

The  fafhion  is,  for  all  to  go.  J 

Not  that  fhe  will  be  damn'd ;  ne'er  fear 

But  fhe  may  get  preferment  there. 

Indeed,  fhe  might  be  fried  in  pitch, 

If  fhe  had  been  a  bitter  bitch  ; 

If  fhe  had  leapt  athwart  a  fvvord, 

And  afterwards  had  broke  her  word. 

But  your  Eurydice,  poor  foul ! 

Was  a  good-natur'd  harmlefs  fool ; 

Except  a  little  catervawling, 

Was  always  painful  in  her  calling  ; 

And,  I  dare  truftold  Pluto  for't, 

She  will  find  favour  in  his  court  : 

But  then  to  fetch  her  back,  that  ftill 

Remains,  and  may  be  paft  my  {kill ; 

For,  'tis  too  fad  a  thing  to  jeft  on, 

You're  the  firft  man  e'er  afk'd  the  queftion ; 

For  hufbandsare  fuch  felfifh  elves, 

They  care  for  little  but  themfelve*. 

And  then  one  rogue  cries  to  another, 

Since  this  wife's  gone,  e'en  get  another  : 

Though  moft  men  let  fuch  thoughts  alone, 

And  fwear  they've  had  enough  of  one. 

But,  fince  you  are  fo  kind  to  Dice", 

Follow  the  courfe  which  I  advife  ye ; 

E'en  go  to  hell  you/felf,  and  try 

Th'  effect  of  mufic's  harmony ; 

For  you  will  hardly  find  a  friend, 

Whom  you  in  fuch  a  cafe  might  fend  : 

Befides,  their  Proferpine  has  been 

The  brifeeft  dancer  on  the  green, 

Before  old  Pluto  ravifh'd  her 

Took  her  to  Hell — and  you  may  fwear, 

*  She  had  but  little  mufic  there; 
For,  fince  fl:e  laft  beheld  the  fun, 

**  Her  merry  dancing  days  are  done: 

She  has  a  colt's-tooth  ftill,  1  warrant, 
'  And  will  not  difapprove  your  errand. 
"  Then  your  requeft  does  reafon  feem, 

•  For  what's  one  fingle  ghoft  to  them  ? 

'  Though  thoufand  phantoms  {hould  invade  ye, 
Pafs  on — Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady  ! 
The  bold  a  way  will  find,  or  make ; 
Remember,  'tis  for  Dice's  fake." 
Nothing  pleas'd  Orpheus  half  fo  well, 

As  news  that  he  muft  go  to  hell. 

'  impatient  wight  long'd  to  be  going, 

As  moft  folks  feek  their  own  undoing  ; 

Ne'er  thought  of  what  he  left  behind  \ 

Never  confider'd  he  mould  find 

Scarce  any  paffenger  befide 

rlimfelf,  nor  could  he  hire  a  guide. 
"  Will  mufic  do't  ?"  cried  he.     "  Ne'er  heed 
My  harp  fhall  make  the  marble  bleed ; 
My  harp  all  dangers  {hall  remove, 
Arid  dare  all  flames,  but  thole  of  Jove." 


Then,  kneeling,  begs,  in  terms  mod  civil, 
Urganda's  paflport  to  the  devil. 
Her  pafs  fhe  kindly  to  him  pave, 
Then  bade  him  'noint  himfel£  with  falve  ; 
Such  as  thofc  hardy  people  ufe, 
Who  walk  on  fire  without  their  fhoes, 
Who,  on  occafion,  in  a  dark  hole, 
Can  gormandize  on  lighted  charcoal, 
And  diink  eight  quarts  of  flaming  fuel, 
As  men  in  flux  do  water-gruel. 
She  bade  him  then  go  to  thofe  caves, 
Where  conjurers  kctp  fairy  flavs, 
Such  fort  of  creatures  as  will  bafte  yc 
A  kitchen  wench,  for  being  nafty, 
But,  if  fhe  neatly  1'cour  her  pewter, 
Give  her  the  money  that  is  due  t'her. 
Orpheus  went  down  a  narrow  hole, 
That  wat  as  dark  as  any  coal ; 
He  did  at  length  fome  glimmering  fpy, 
By  which,  at  leaft,  he  might  defer/ 
Ten  thoufand  little  fairy  elves, 
Who  there  were  folacing  thenifelves. 

All  ran  about  him,  cried,  "  Oh,  dear  ! 
"  Who  thought  to  have  leen  Orpheus  here  ? 
"  'Tis  that  queen's  birth  day  which  you  fee 
"  And  you  are  come  as  luckily  ; 
'«   You  had  no  ballad  but  we  bought  it, 
"  Paid  Dice  when  Ihe  little  thought  it ; 
**  When  you  beneath  the  ewe-tree  fat, 

"  We've  come,  and  all  danc'J  round  your  hat; 
*'  But  whereabouts  did  Dice  leave  ye? 

'«  She  had  been  welcome,  S;r,  believe  me." 
"  Thefe  little  chits  would  make  one  fwear." 

"  Quoth  Orpheus,  'twixt  difdain  and  fear. 

"  Arid  darethcfe  urchins  jeer  my  croifcs, 

"  And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dice's  loffes  ? 

"  Hands  off — the  monkeys  hold  the  fafter ; 

«'  Sirrahs,  I'm  going  to  your  mafter  ." 
"  Good  words,"  quoth  Oberon,  "  don't  flinch; 

"  For  every  time  you  ftir,  I'll  pinch  ; 

"  But,  if  you  decently  fit  aown, 

*'  I'll  firft  equip  you  with  a  crown; 

"  Then  for  each  dance,  and  for  each  fong, 

**  Our  pence  a-piece  the  whole  night  long." 
Oipheus,  who  found  no  remedy, 

Made  virtue  of  necefuty  ; 

Though  all  was  out  of  tune,  their  dance 

Would  only  hinder  his  advance. 

Each  note  that  from  his  fingers  fell 

Seem'd  to  be  Dice's  pafling  bell; 

At  laft,  night  let  him  eaic  his  crupper, 

Get  on  his  legs  to  jv  to  fupper. 

Quoth  Nab,  "  We  here  have  ftrangers  feldom, 

"  But,  Sir,  to  what  we  have  you're  welcome.  ' 
"  Madam,  they  feem  of  light  digeuion. 

"  Is  it  not  rude  to  afk  a  queftion, 

«  What  they  may  be,  fifli,  flcfh,  or  fruit  ? 

*'  For  I  ne'er  faw  things  fo  minute." 

SIR, 

"  A  roafled  ant,  that's  nicely  done, 
"  By  one  fmall  atom  of  the  Ian. 
"  Thefe  are  flies'  eggs,  in  moon  {bine  poach'd; 
"  This  a  flea's  thigh  in  collops  fcctch'd, 
\  J  ij 
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'Twa>  hunted  yeflerday  i'  th'  park, 

At  d  like  i'  have  Tcap'd  us  in  the  dark. 

This  i*  a  difh  entirely  new, 

Butterflies'  brains  difioivrd  in  dew; 

Thefe  lovers'  vows,  thefe  courtiers'  hopes, 

Things  t-6  be  cat  by  microfcopes  ; 

Thefe  fucking  mites,  a  glow-worm's  heart) 

This  a  delicious  rainbow-tart  '." 

"  Madam,  I  find  they're  very-nice, 

And  will  digeft  within  a  trice  ; 

I  fee  there's  nothing  you  efteem, 

That's  half  fo  grofs  an  our  whlpt  cream  ; 

And  I  irfrr,  from  all  tfiefe  meats,    ' 

That  fuch  light  fuppers  keep  clean  fheets." 

'*  But,  Sir,"  fafd  flic,  "  perhaps  you're  dry  !" 

Then,  Ipciihing  to  a  fairy  by,* 

You've  taken  care,  my  dear  Endia,; 

All's  ready  for  my  Katifia," 


»  ,*'.»* 

"  A  drop  of  water,  newly  torn 
**  Frefh  from  the  rofy-finger'd  rr.orn  ; 
*c  A  pearl  of  milk,  that's  gently  preft 
"  ti^drr  blooming  Hebe's  early  breaft; 
*'  With  half  a  one  of  Cupid's  tears, 
"  When  He  in  embryo  firft  appears; 
"*  And  hsney  from  an  infant  bee  : 
*'  Makes  liquor  for  the  gods  and  me  !" 

"  Madam,"  fays  he,  ".au't  pleafe  your  Grace, 
"  I'm  going  to.  a  droughty  place  ; 
"  And  if  I'an't  too  bold,  pray  charge  her, 
•*  The  draught  I  have  b'e  fomewhat  larger.'* 
"  Fetrh  me,"  faid  flier,  "  a  mighty  bowl, 
'*  .Like  Obercm's  capacious  foul, 
**  And  then  fill  up  the  burnifn'd  gold 
"  With  juice  that  mafies  the  Britons  bold. 
'*  This  from  feven  barley-corns  I  drew,          "} 
"'  rts  ytart>  are  feVen,  and  to  the  view  > 

"  "I  is  clear,  and  fpaUdes  fit  for  you-.  ) 

"  But  ftay  - 

4t  When  1  by  late  was  Jaft  time  htirl'd, 
*'  To  a&  my  pianks  in  t'  other  world, 
•'   I  faw  fonie  1  parks,  as  they  were  drinking, 
"  With  mighty,  mirth  arid  little  thinking, 
'*  Their  jefb  were  fufernacalutn^ 
"  And  l-natch'd  the  rubies  from  each  thumb, 
*'*  And  in  this  cry  Hal  have  them  here, 
"  Perhaps  you'll  like  it  more  than  beer." 
Wine  and  late  hours  drffulv'd  the  feaft, 
And  men  a'r-d  fairies  went  to  reft. 

The  bet.  vi  here  Orphe'us  *wdf>  to  lie 
\Vt<.  all  ftuff'd  fiillof  harmony  : 
furling  ftreams  arid  amorous  rills, 
Dying-  found  that  never  kills, 
Zepherus  breathing,  love  delighting, 
Joy  to  flumbcr  foft  fnvrtiug, 
Trembling  founds  that  make  no  floife, 
And  iongs  to  pleafe  without  a  voice, 
Were  mixt  with  down  that  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  fwan  for  love. 

'Twas  night,  and  nature's  felf  lay  dead, 
Nodding  upon  a  feather-bed  ; 
The  mountains  feem'd  to  bend  their  tops,       7| 
Ard  ftutters  clos'd  the  riiilleneTft*  fhops, 
£st.hidipg  both  the  punks  and  fops  ;  j 


No  ruffled  firearm  to  mill  do  comer 
The  filent  fifli  were  full  more  dumb; 
Look  in  the  chimney,  not  a  fpark  there, 
Ai>d  darknefs  did  itfelf  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  fleep  a  wink, 
He  had  too  many  things  to  think  : 
But,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  he  ftrung, 
And  to  the  liUening  fairies  lung. 

Prince  Prim,  uho  pitied  fo  much  youth 
Join'd  with  fo  much  conftancy  and  truth 
Soon  gave  him  thus  to  underftand  ; 

"  Sir,  I  laft  night  receiv'd  command 
**  To  fee  you  out  of  Fairy  Land, 
«'  Into  the  realm  of  Nofnotbocai; 
'*  But  let  not  fear  of  fulphur  chcke  ye; 
"  For  he's  a  fiend  of  fenfe  and  wit, 
**  And  has  got  many  room*  to  let." 

As  quick  as  thought,  by  glow-worm  glimpfe, 
Out  walk  the  fidler  and  the  prince. 
They  foon  arrive,  find  Bocai  brewing 
Of  claret  for  a  vintner's  ftewing. 

"  I  come  from  Oberon,"  quoth  Prince  Prim 
"  'Tis   well,"   quoth  Bocai,"  "  what  from. 

"  him  ?" 

"  Why,  fomething  ftrangej  this  hontft  man 
"  Had  My  wife  died  \  now,  if  he  can, 
"  He  fays,  he'd  have  her  back  again." 

Then  Eocai,  fmiling,  criedr  "  You  fee, 
"  Orpheus,  you'd  better  flay  with  me* 
**  For,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  this  place, 
"  Although  it  has  an  ugly  face, 
"  If  to  its  value  it  were  fold, 
"  Is  worth  ten  thouiand  ton  of  gold  ; 
'*  And  very  famous  in  all  ftory, 
**  Call'd  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 
<c  For  when  feme  ages  fhall  have  run, 
•'  And  Truth  by  Falfehtod  be  undone, 
"  Shall  rife  the  Whore  of  Babylon ; 
"  And  this  fame  whore  fhall  be  a  man, 
*'  Who,  by  his  lies  and  cheating,  can 
"  Be  fuch  a  trader  in  all  evil, 
"  As  to  outdo  our  friend  the  devil ; 
«*  He  and  his  pimps  fhall  lay,  that  when 
"  A  man  is  dyir.g,  thither  then 
"  The  devil  comes*  to  take  the  fonlr 
*'  And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole  ; 
"  But,  if  a  man  have  ftore  of  wealth, 
"  To  get  feme  prayers  for  his  foul's  health, 
"  The  devil  has  then  no  more  to  4o, 
"  But  muft  be  forc'd  to  let  him  go. 
"  But  we  are  no  more  fools  than  they, 
"  Thus  to  be  bubbled  r f  our  prey. 
"  By  thefe  fame  pktis  frauds  and  lies, 
**  Shall  many  monafteries  rife  : 
"  Friars  fliall  get  good  meat  and  beer, 
**  To  pray  folks  out  that  ne'er  came  here; 
"  Pans,  pots,  and  kettles  (hall  be  given, 
"  To  fetch  a  man  from  hence  to  heaven* 
"  Suppofe  a  man  has  taken  purfes, 
«'  Or  ftolen  fheep,  or  cows,  or  horfes, 
"  And  chances  to  be  hang'd,  you'd  cry, 
"  Let  him  be  hang'd,  and  fo  good-by. 
"  Hold,  fays  the  friar,  let  me  alone, 
"  He's  but  to  purgatory  gone  : 
•c  Ann  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 
•*  Thole  purfes,  cows,  horfes,  and  fheep, 
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ORPHEUS   AND  EURYDICE. 


41  The  fellow  fhall  find  no  more  pain, 
«'  Than  if  he  were  alive  again/' 

Here  Orpheus  fighM,  began  to  take  on, 
Critf',  "  Could  I  find  the  whore  you  fpake 
"  on., 

I'd  give  him  my  beft  flitch  of  bacon  : 

I'd  give  him  cake  and  fugar'd  fack, 

If  he  would  bring  my  Dice  back  : 

Rather  than  fhe  fhould  longer  flay, 

I'd  find  fome  lufty  nvn  to  pray. 

And  then  poor  Dice,  let  him  try  her, 

I  dare  fay,  would  requite  the  friar." 

Great  Nofnotbocaifnnird  to  ice 
Such  goodnef-  ancl  fimplicity. 
Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell, 
An  outward  granary  of  hell ; 
A  filthy  place,  that's  feldom  fwept, 
Where  feeds  of  villany  ar«  kept. 

"  Orpheus,"  faid  he,  I'd  have  you  take 
•**  Some  of  thefe  feeds  here,  for  my  fake  ; 
**  Which,  if  they  are  dilcreetly  hurl'd 
*'  Thoughout  the  parts  of  t'other  world, 
**  They  may  oblige  the  fiend  you  fue  to, 

And  fill  the  palace  of  old  Pluto. 

"  So  pride-feed  uppermoft ;  then  above 

Envy  and  fcandal,  and  plant  felf-love. 
Here  take  revenge  and  malice  without  caufe, 
And  here  contempt  of  honefty  and  laws; 
This  hot  feed's  anger,  and  this  hatter  luft, 
|«  Beft  fown  with  breach  of  friendfhip,  and  of 
«.f  truft: 

Thefe  ftorm,  hail,  plague,  and  tempeft  feeds; 

And  this  a  quinteffence  of  weeds ; 
"  This  is  the  worft  fort  of  artichoke, 
A  plant  that  Pluto  himfclf  befpoke, 
Nourifh  it  well,  'tis  ufeful  treachery  ; 
This  is  a  choice,   though  little  feed,  a  lie  : 
Here  take   feme   now   from  thefe   prodigious 
"  loads 

Of  tender  things,  that  look  like  toads  : 
"  In  future  times,  rhefe,  finely  dreft, 

Shall  each  invade  a  prince's  breaft  ; 

Tis  flattery  feed  ;.  though  thinly  fown, 
«*  |t  is  a  mighty  plant  when  grown, 
f*  When  rooted  deep,  and  fully  blown  ; 
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"   Now  fee  thefe  things  like  bubbles  fly  ; 

"  Thefe  are  the  feeds  of  vanity. 
'*  Take  tyrant  acorns,  which  will  beft  advance, 
**  If  fown  in  caftern  climates,  or  in  France ; 
"  But  thefe  are  things  of  tnoft  prodigious,  hopes,' 
"  They're  Jefuit  bulbs  tied  up  with  ropes, 
"  And  thefe  the  devil's  grafts  lor  future  popes/ 
"  Which  with  fanaticifm  are  join'd  fo  clean, 
"  You'd  fcarcc  believe  a  knife  had  pais'd    be 
tween. 

"  Falfe-witnefs  feed  had  almofc  been  forgot, 
"  'Twill  be   your   making,   fhould    there   be  a 

"  plot. 

"  And  now,  dear  Orphens,  fcatter  thefe  but  well; 
"  And  you'll  defer ve  the  gratitude  of  hell." 
Quoth  Qrpheus,"  You  will  beobey'd 

"  In  every  thing  that  you  have  faid, 

"  For  mifchief  is  the  pott's  trade  : 

"  And  whatsoever  they  fhall  bring, 

"  You  may  affure  yourfelf  I'll  fiug. 

"  But  pray  what  poets  fhall  we  have, 

"  At  my  returning  from  the  grave  ?" 

"  Sad  dogs,"  quoth  Bocai, — "  let  me  fee—. 

"  But,  fince  what  I  fay  cannot  fhaine  them, 

"  I'll  e'en  relolve  to  never  name  them." 
<*  But,  now,  ««  fays  Bocai,  "  Sir,  you  may 

<f  Long  to  be  going  on  your  way, 

"  Unlefs  you'll  drink  fome  arfenic  claret : 

"  'Tis  burnt,  you  fee  ;  but  Sam  can  fpare  it." 
Orpheus  replied,  "  Kind  Sir,  'tis  neither 

"  Brandy  nor  whets  that  brought  me  hither ; 

"  But  love,  and  I  an  inftance  can  be, 

".  Love  is  as  hot  as  pepper'd  brandy ; 

"  Yet,  gentle  Sir,  you  may  command 

"  A  tune  from  a  departing  hand ; 

"  The  ftyle  and  paflion  both  are  f  oed, 

"   'Tis  The  Three  Children  in  the  Wood" 

He  fang  ;  and  pains  themfelves  found  eafe ; 

For  griefs,  when  well  exprefs'd,  can  pleafe. 

When  he  defcrib'd  the  children's  lofs, 
And  how  the  robins  cover'd  them  with  niofs ; 

To  hear  the  pity  of  thofe  birds, 
£v'n  Bocai's  tears  fell  down  with  Orpheus'  words4 
&c. 
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R    U  F  I  N  U   S; 

OR, 

THE     FAVOURITE*. 


IMITATED  FROM  CLAUDIAN. 


OFT,  as  I  wondering  {land,  a  fecrct  doubt 
Puzzles  my  reafon,  and  difturbs  my  thought," 
"Whether  this  Ipwer  world  by  chance  does  move, 
Or  guided  by  the  guardian  hand  of  Jove.. 

When  I  furvey  the  world's  harmonious  frame, 
How  Nature,  lives  immutably  the  fame;!  jiO 
How  ftatcd  bounds  and  ambient  fiiores  reilrain 
The  rolling  furges  of  the  briny  main  ; 
How  conftant  time  revolves  the  circling  year  j 
How  day  and  night  alternately  appear; 
Then  am  I  well  convinc'd  fome  fecret  fool, 
Some  firft  informing  power  directs  the  whole  ; 
Some  great  intelligence,  who  turns  the  fpheres, 
Who  rules  the  fteady  motions  of  the  ftars, 
Who  decks  with  borrow'd  light  the  waning  moon, 
And  fills  with  native  light  th'  unchanging  fun, 
Who  hangs  the  earth  amidft  furrounding  fcies, 
And  bids  her  various  fruits  in  Various  feafons  rife. 

But,  foon  as  I  reflect  on  human  ftatc, 
How  blind,  how  unpn.portion'd,  is  our  fate; 
How  ill  men,  crown'd  with  bleffings,  fmoothly 
A  golden  circle  of  delightful  days;  .  [pals 

How  good  men  bear  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
Condemn'd  to  cndlefs  cares,  to  endlefs  ftrife ; 
Then  I  am  loft  again  ;  religion  fails ; 
Then  Epicurus'  bolder  fcheme  prevails,        [dance, 
Which  through  the  void  makes  wandering  atoms 
And  calls  the  medley  world  the  work  of  chance, 
Which  Gcd's  eternal  Providence  denies, 
And  feigns  him  nodding  in  the  diftant  ikies. 

At  length  Rufinus*  fate  my  doubt  removes, 
And  God's  exiftence  and  his  juftice  proves. 
J4or  do  I  longer  undeceiv'd  complain, 
The  wicked  ttouriih  and  triumphant  rergn  ; 
Since  they  to  fortune's  heights  are  rais'd  alone, 
To  rufh  with  greater  ruin  headlong  down. 

#  The  rilay,  to  which  this  Poem  was  originally  annex- 
trt,  was  written  in  1711,  as  a  harih  fatire  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough-  it  ii  printed  in  Dr.  King'*  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p-  ZbQ. 
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But  here  tnftrucl  thy  bard,  Pierian  dame, 
Whence,  and  of  whom,  the  dire  contagion  came* 

Alecto'a  breafl  with  rage  and  envy  glows, 
To  fee  the  world  poffefs'd  of  fweet  repofe. 
Down  to  the  dreary  realms  below  fhe  bends, 
There  fummons  a  cabal  of  fifter  fiends; 
Thither  unnumber'd  plagues  direct  their  flight, 
The  curfed  progeny  of  hell  and  night. 
Firft  difcord  rears  her  head,  the  nurfe  of  war ; 
Next  famine  fiercely  (talks  with  haughty  air; 
Then  age  fcarce  drags  her  limbs,  icarce  draws 

breath, 

But,  tottering  on,  approaches  neighbouring  death) 
Here  grows  difeafe,  with  inbred  tortures  worn  ; 
There   envy  fnarls,    and    others'    good   does 

mourn ; 

There  forrow  fighs,  her  robe  to  tatters  torn  ; 
Fear  flculks  behind,  and  trembling  hides  her  face, 
But  raflincfs  headlong  thrufts  her  front  of  brafs; 
Then  luxury,  weakh's  bane,  profufely  fhines, 
Whilft  want,  attending  in  a  cloud,  repines. 
A  train  of  fleeplefs  felf-tormenting  cares, 
Daughters  of  meagre  avarice,  appears ; 
Who,  as  round  her  wither'd  neck  they  cling, 
Confefs  the  parent  hag  from  whence  they  fp 
Here  ills  of  each  malignant  kind  refort, 
A  thoufand  monfters  guard  the  dreadful  court. 

Amidft  th'  infernal  crowd,  AleAo  {lands, 
And  a  deep  filence  awfully  commands; 
Then,  in  tumultuous  terms  like  thefe,  exprefs'c 
A  paflion  long  had  fwell'd  within  her  brcaft  : 

"  Shall  we  fupine  permit  thefe  peaceful  day 
"  So  fmooth,  fo  gay,  fo  undifturb'd,  to  pafs  J 
"  Shall  pity  melt,  fhall  clemency  controul, 
"  A  fury's  fierce  and  unrelenting  foul  ? 
"  What  do  our  iron  whips,  our  brands,  avail ; 
"  What  all  the  horrid  implements  of  hell ; 
u  Since  mighty  Jove  debars  us  of  his  ikies, 
;<  Since  Theodofius  too  his  earth  denies  ? 
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Such  were  the  day?,  and  fo  their  tenor  ran, 
When  the  firft  happy  golden  age  began  : 
Virtue  and  concord,  with  their  heavenly  train, 
With  piety  and  faith,  ftcurely  reign  ; 
Nay,  juflice,  in  imperial  pomp  array'd, 
IC  Boldly  explores  this  everlafting  fliade  ; 
Me  file,  infulting,  menaces  and  awes  ; 
Reforms  the  world,  and  vindicates  her  laws. 
And  (hall  we  then,  neglected  and  forlorn, 
From  every  region  banifh'd,  idly  mourn  ? 
**  Affert  yourfelves  ;  know  what,  and  whence*} 
"   you  are  :  [care;f 

"  Attempt  fomc  glorious  mifchief  wortli  yotirT 
**  Involve  the  univerfe  in  endlefs  war.  3 

"  Oh  .   that  I  could  in  Stygian  vapour  rife, 
"  Darken  the  fuu,  pollute  the  balmy  Ikies ; 
"  Let  loofe  the  rivers,  deluge  every  plain,          ^ 
"  Break  down  the  barriers  of  the  roaring  main.  C 
"  And  flatter  nature  into  chaos  once  again  !"    j 
So  rag'd  the  fiend,  and  tofs'd  her  vipers  round, 
Which  hiffmg  pom'd  their  poifon  on  the  ground. 
A  murmur  through  the  jarring  audience  rung, 
Different  reiblves  from  different  rc-afons  fprung. 
So  when  the  fury  of  the  ftorm  is  oaft, 
When  the  rough  winds  in  fofter  imrmurs  wafte  ; 
So  founds,  fo  fluctuates,  the  troubled  fea, 
As  the  expiring  tempeft  plcw*  if  way. 

Megcera,  rifing  then,  addrtfs'd  the  throng, 
To  whom  {"edition,  tumult,  rage  belong  : 
Whofe  food  is  entrails  of  the  guiltlefs  dead, 
Whcfe  drink  is  children's  blood  by  parents  fhed. 
She  fcorch'd  Alcides  with  a  frantic  flame, 
She  broke  the  bow,  the  favage  world  did  tame ; 
She  nerv'd  the  arm,  {he  flung  the  deadly  dart, 
When  Athama1-  transfix'd  Learchus'  heart : 
She  prompted  Agamemnon's  monflrous  v/ife 
To  take  her  injur'd  lord's  devoted  life: 
She  breath'd  revenge  and  rage  into  the  fon, 
So  did  the  mother's  blood  the  fire's  atone  : 
She  blinded  Oedipus  with  kindred  charms, 
Forc'd  him  inceftuous  to  a  mother's  arms  : 
She  fining  Thyeftes,  and  his  fury  fed  : 
She  taught  him  to  pollute  a  daughter's  bed. 
Such  was  her  dreadful  fyeech  : 

"  Your  fchemes  not  praO'cal  '-or  lawful  are, 
"  With  Heaven  and  Jove  to  wage  unequal  war  : 
"  "  But,  if  the  peace  of  man  you  would  invade, 
*'  If  "o'er  the  ravag'd  earth  deilru<5Uon  fyread  ; 
"  Then  fhall  Rufinus,  fram'd  for  every  ill, 
"  With  your  own  vengeance  execute  your  will ; 
'*  A  prodigy  from  favage  parents  fprung, 
"  Impetuous  as  a  tigrefs  new  with  young  ; 
"  Fierce  as  the  hydra,  fickle  as  the  flood, 
u  And  keen  as  meagre  harpies  for  their  food. 

"  Soon  as  the  infant  drew  the  vital  air, 
"  I  firft  rcceiv'd  him  to  my  nurfing  care; 
"  And  ofren  he  when  tender  yet  and  young, 
"  Cried  for  the  tear,  and  on  my  bofom  hung  : 
'*  Whilft  my  horn'dferpents roundhis  vifagcplay'd, 
"  His  features  form'd,  and  there  their  venom  Jthed  ; 
"  Whilft  I,  infufing,  breath'd  into  his  heart 
"  Deceit  and  craft,  and  every  hurtful  art ; 
"  Taught  him  t'  involve  hi-  foul  in  fecret  clouds, 
*  With  falfe  diffembling  fmiies  to  veil  his  frai-.d*. 

"  Not  dying  patriots'  tortures  can  affuage 
ff  His  inborn  cruelty,  hig  native  rage : 


Not  TagW  yellow  torrent  can  fufTice 
His  b»undlels  and  un  fated  avarice." 
Nor  all  the  metal  <.f  pjclolus'  ftrr.a-p.s, 
Nor  Hermus  glittering  as  the  lolar  beams. 
"  U  you  the  ftratageni  propo&'d  approve, 
Let  u^  fo  court  this  baru  of  crowps  rmiove. 
There  fhall  be  foon,  with  his  intriguing  art, 
Guide  unconrroul'd  the  willing  prince's  heart. 
N.  t  Numa\  wifd.om  (hall  that  heart  defend, 
When    tlie    t'alfe   favourite   ads   the   faithful 

"  Iriend." 

Soon  as  a'  fhe  ended,  the  furrounding  crowd 
With  peals  ot  joy  the  black  detign  applai'd. 

Now  with  an  adamant  her  haii  the  bound, 
With  a  blue  ferpent  % irt  her  v? ft  around  ; 
Then  haftes  to  to  Phlegetbon's  impetuous  ftream, 
Whole  pitchy  wave-"  are  flakes  of  rolling  flame; 
There  lights  a  torch,   and  ftraight,  with  wings 

clifp.ay'd, 
Shoots  fwiftiy  through  the  dun  Tartarian  j^lade. 

A  place  on  Gallia's  utmoft  ve.-ge  there  lies, 
Extended  to  the  fea  and  fouthern  ikies  ; 
Where  once  Ulyffcs,  as   Id  fables  tell, 
Invok'd  and  rais'd  th'  inhabitants  of  hell ; 
Where  oft,  with  flaring  eyts,  the  trembling  hind 
Sees  airy  phantoms  {kirn  before  the.  wind  : 
Hence  fprings  the  fury  into  upper  Ikies, 
Infecting  all  the  region  as  fhe  flies : 
She  roais,  and  {hakes  the  atmofj-.here  around, 
And  earth  and  fea  rebellow  to  the  found, 
Then   ftraight   transform'd   her  fnakes  to  filver 
And  like  an  old  decrepid  fage  appears;          [hairs, 
Slowly  fhe  creeps  along  with  trembling  gait, 
Scarce  can  her  languid  limbs  fuftain  her  weight. 
At  length,  ar living  at  Rufinus1  cell, 
Which,  from  his  monftrous  birth,  fhe  knew  fo  well, 
She  mildly  thus  hell's  darling  hope  addrefs'd, 
Sooth'd  his  ambition,  and  infiam'd  his  breatl : 

"  Can  floth  diffolve  Rufinus;  canft  thou  pafs 
"  Thy  iprightly  y«.uth  in  (oft  inglorious  eale  ? 
"  Know  that  thy  better  fate,  thy  kinder  ftar, 
"  D'ies  more  exalted  paths  for  thee  prepare. 
"  If  thou  an  old  man's  counfel  canft  oTaey, 
"  The  fubject    world   fliall  own   thy   Ibvereigix 

"  fway  : 

"  For  my  e^lighten'd  foul,  my  confcious  breaft, 
"   Of  magic's  fecret  fcience  is  pofiefs'd. 
"  Oft  have  1  forc'd,  with  myiiic  midnight  f|>ells, 
•'  Pale  fpedres  from  their  fubterranean  cells  : 
"  Old  Hecate  attends  my  powerful  fong, 
"  Powerful  to  hailen  fate,  or  to  prolong; 
"  Powertal  the  rooted  (tubborr.  oak  to  move, 
"  To  flop  the  thunder  burfting  from  above, 
•'  To  make  the  rapid  flot>d's  Uelcending-  ftream 
"  Fiow  backward  to  the  fountain  whence  it  came. 
"  Nor  doubt  my  truth — behold,  with  juftfurprife, 
"  An  effort  of  my  art— a  palace  rife." 

She  faid  ;  and  lo  .  a  palace  towering  feems, 
With  Parian  piilar-  and  rnetullic  beams. 
Rufinus,  ravifh'd  with  the  vafb  delight, 
Gorges  his  avuiice,  and  gluts  his  (ight. 
Such  was  his  tranfport,  fuch  hi*  fudden  pride, 
When  Midas  firft  his  golden  wifh  enjoy 'd  : 
But,  as  his  ftiffu'hg  food  to  metal  turn'd, 
He  fwund  his  raihncfs,  and  his  ruin  raourn'J. 
Y  y  liij 
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"  Be  thou  or  man  »r  pod,"  Rufinus  faid, 
f*  I  follow  wherefoe'er  thy  didate*  lead." 

Then  from  his  hut  he  flies,  aflumes  the  ftate 
Propoupdcd  by  the  fiend,  prcpar'd  by  fate. 
Ambition  foon  began  to  lift  her  head, 
Soaring,  fhe  mounts  with  reftlefs  pinions  fpread; 
But  juitice,  confcirus,  fhuns  the  poifon'd  air, 
"Where  only  proftroted  tools  repair  ; 
Where  ^tilico  and  Virtue  not  avail; 
Where  royal  favours  ftand  expos'd  to  fale; 
Where  now  Rufinus,  fcandaloufly  great, 
Load?  labouring  nations  with  oppreffive  weight ; 
Kc^ps  the  obiequious  world  depending  ftill 
On  the  proud  dictates  i»f  his  lawh'fs  will; 
Advances  thofe,  whofe  fierce  and  fadHous  zeal 
Prompts  ever  to  refift,  and  to  rebel ; 
But  thofe  impeaches,  who  their  prince  commend, 
Who,  dauntlefs,  dare  his  facred  rights  defend; 
Expounds  fmall  riots  into  hightft  crimes, 
Brands  loyalty  as  treafon  to  the  times, 
^.n  haughty  minion,  mad  with  empire  grown, 
Enclaves  the  fubjedls,  and  infults  the  throne. 

A  thoufand  difemboguing  rivers  pay 
Their  everlafting  homage  to  the  fea  ; 
The  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Thames, 
£p.ur  cpnftant  down  their  tributary  ftreams : 
But  yet  the  fea  confeffes  no  increafe, 
For  all  is  Jwallow'd  in  the  deep  abyl's. 

In  craving,  ftill  Rufinu*'  foul  remains,      [gains ; 
Though  fe4  with  fhowers  of  gold,  and  floods  of 
For  he  defupils  and  ravages  the  land, 
No  (hte  is>free  from  his  rapacious  hand; 
Treafures  itnmenfe  he  hoards;  erects  a  tower,    *} 
To  lodge  the  plunder'd  world's  coiledted  ftore :  r 
Unmeafur  d.  is.  his  wealth,    unbounded   is  hisT 
power.  j 

Qh !  whether  would'ft  thou  rove,  miftaken  man  ? 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  thy  acqu'iiitions  vain  : 
For  now,  fuppofe  thy  avarice  poffefs'd 
Of  all  the  (plendour  of  the  glittering  eaft, 
Of  Croffus*  mafs  of  wealth,  of  Cyrus'  crown, 
Suppofe  the  ocean's  treafure  all  thy  own  ; 
Stsll  would  thy  foul  repine,  fHllaik  for  more, 
Unbleft  with  plenty,  with  abundance  poor. 

Fabricius  in  hinlclf,  in  virtue  great, 
Difdain'd  a  monarch's  bribe,  defpis'd  his  (late. 
Serranus,  as  he  grac'd  the  confui's  chair, 
So  could  he  guide  the  plough's  laborious  (bare. 
The  fam'd,  the  warlike,  Curii  deign'd  to  dwell 
In  a  poor  lonely  cot  and  humble  ce*l. 
Such  a  retreat  \o  mc*3  more  gloricu*  far, 
Than  all  thy  pomp,  than  all  thy  triumphs  are  : 
Give  me  my  iolitary  native  home, 
Take  thou  thy  rifing  tower,  thy  lofty  dome  ; 
ThvUgh  there  thy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 
Ablings  and.  raviflies  the  curious  eye  ; 
Though  each  apaitment,  every  {--actons  room, 
Snim>s  with  the  glories  of. the  Tyrian  loom  j 
Yet  heie  I  view  a  more  deUgl.tful  fcene, 
Where  nature's  (refheft  bloom  and  beauties  reign  ; 
Where  the  warm,  £epbyr'-  genial  balmy  w  ing, 
Playing,  ctiffhfes  an  eternal  faring  : 
Th< ^gh  there  thy  lewd  lafcivious  limbs  are  laid 
On  a  rich  downy  coucb,  or  golden  bcc^; 
"Vet  here,  extended  on  tha  flowery  graft, 
More  free  from  care,  iriy  guiltlela  hi/urs  I  pafs  : 


Though  there  thy  fycophants,  a  fervile  race, 
Cringe  at  thy  levees,  and  relbund  thy  praife  ; 
Yet  here  a  murmuring  ftream,  or  warbling  bird, 
To  me  does  fweeter  harmony  afford. 

Nature  on  all  the  power  of  biifs  beftows, 
Which  from  her  bounteous  fource  perpetual  flows* 
But  he  alone  with  happinefs  is  bleft, 
Who  knows  to  ufe  it  rightly  when  p<  fTeft  : 
A  dodtrine,  if  well  pois'd  in  Reafon'^  fcale, 
Nor  luxury  nor  want  would  thus  prevail ; 
Nor  Would  our  fleets  fo  frequent  plow  the  main., 
Nor  our  embattled  armies  ftrew  the  plain. 

But,  oh     Rufirus  is  to  reafon  blind  ! 
A  ftrange  hydropic  third  inflames  his  mind. 
No  bribes  his  growing  appetite  ca.n  fate  ; 
For  new  pofieflions  new  defires  create. 
No  fcnfe  of  fhame,  no  modefty,  reflraiiiF, 
Where  avarice  or  where  ambition  reigns. 
When  with  flricl  oaths  his  profFer'd  faith  he  binds, 
Falfe  are  his  vows,  and  treacherous  his  defigns, 

Now,  fhould  a  patriot  rife,  his  power  oppofe, 
Should  he  affert  a  finking  nation's  caufe, 
He  ftirs  a  vengeance  nothi:  g  can  control, 
Such  is  the  rancour  of  his  haughty  foul ; 
Fell  as  a  li<mefs*in  Libya's  plain, 
When  tortqr'd  with  the  javelin's  pointed  pain  ; 
Or  a  fpurn'^ferpent,  as  fhe  flioots  along,  [tongue. 
With  lightning  in  her  eyes,   and  poifon  in  her 
Nor  will  thofe  families  eraz'd  fuffice; 
But  provinces  and  cities  he  deftroya: 
IJi  g'd  on  with  blind  revenge  and  fettled  hate, 
He  labours  the  confufion  of  the  lUte  ; 
Subverts  the  nation's  old-eft ablifh'd  frame, 
Jixplodes  her  laws,  and  tramples  on  her  fame. 

If  e'er  in  mercy  he  pretends  to  fave 
A  man,  purfu'd  by  faction,  from  the  gra"ve ; 
Then  he  invents  new  punifhments,  new  pains, 
Condemns  to  filence,  and  from  truth  reftrains  *  ; 
Then  racks  and  pillories,  and  bonds  and  bars, 
Then  ruin  and  impeachments  he  prepares. 

0  dreadful  mercy  1  more  than  death  fevere! 
That  dduhly  tortures  whom  it  fcems  to  fpare  \ 

Ail  feem  enflav'd,  all  bow  to  him  alone; 
Nor  ddre  their  hate  their  juft  refentmentsown  ; 
But  inward  grieve,  their  fighs  and  pangs  confin'd.3 
Which  with  convnlfiv  vforrow  tear  the  mind. 
Envy  is  mute — 'tis  treafon  to  difclofe 
The  baneful  fource  of  their  eternal  woes. 

But  Stilico's  fuperior  foul  appears 
Urfhock'd,  unmov'd,  by  bafe  ignoble  fears. 
He  i&  the  polar  ftar,  directs  the  ftate, 
When  parties  rage,  and  public  ttmpefts  beat; 
He  is  the  fa  ft  retreat,  the  fwcet  repofe, 
Can  footh  and  calm  aSlidted  virtue's  woes; 
He  is  the  folid,  firm,  unfhaken  force, 
That  <  nly  knows  to  flem  th'  invader's  courfe. 

So  when  a  river,  fwell'd  with  winter's  rains, 
The  limits  of  its  wonted  fhore  difdains ; 
Eficige^,  and  ftones,  and  trees,  in  vain  oppofe; 
With  »;nrefifted  rage  the  torrent  flows  : 
Bi  t  as  it,  ro  ling,  meets  a  mighty  rock, 
Wi'ofe-nVd  f  uudations  can  repel  the  ihock, 
Elided  furges  roar  in  eddies  round, 

1  he  rock,  unmov'd,  reverberates  the  found. 

*  Alluilihj;  to  tl>e  fcutcnce  then  recently  paflcd  on  D:, 


THE  EAGLE  AND   THE  ROBIN*, 


AN  APOLOGUE; 


Tranflated  from  the  Original  of  ^Esop,  written  Two  Thoufand  Years  fince, 
and  now  rendered  in  Familiar  Verfe,  by  H.  G.  L.  MAG. 


GOOD  precepts  and  true  gold  are  more  valuable 
for  their  antiquity.  And  here  I  prefent  my  good 
reader  with  one,  delivered  by  the  firft  founder  of 
mythology,  JEfop  himfelf.  Maximus  Planudes 
takes  notice  of  it,  as  a  very  excellent  part  of  his 
production  ;  and  Phsedrus,  Camerarius,  and  others, 
feem  to  agree,  that  his  eagle,  and  five  others  not 
yet  tranflated,  are  equal  to  any  of  his  that  are 
handed  down  to  us.  Though  Mr.  Ogleby  and 
Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange  had  the  unhappinefs  to  be 
unacquainted  with  them,  yet  1  had  the  good  for 
tune  to  diicover  them  by  the  removal  of  my  old 
library,  which  has  made  me  amends  fur  the  trouble 
of  getting  to  where  I  now  teach.  They  were 
•written,  or  dictated  at  kail,  by  7£fop,  in  the  fifty- 
fcurth  Olympiad:  and  though  1  defigned  them 
chiefly  for  the  life  of  my  fchool  (this  being  tranf 
lated  by  a  youth  defigned  for  a  Greek  profeflor), 
yet  no  man  is  fo  wife  as  not  to  need  inftm&ion, 
aye,  and  by  the  way  of  fable  tco  j  fince  the  Holy 


Scriptures  themfelves,  the  beft  inftructors,  teach 
us  by  way  of  parable,  fymbol,  image,  and  figure; 
and  David  was  more  moved  with  Nathan's  "  Thou 
*'  art  the  man,"  than  all  the  mod  rigid  ledures  in 
the  world  would  have  done.  Whoever  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  comparing  this  verfion  with  the 
original,  let  them  begin  at  the  tenth  line,  and  they 
will  find  it  metaphraftically  done,  verbum  verbo,  as 
the  beft  way  of  juftice  to  the  author.  Thole  that 
are  mere  adorers  of  ^//«  Xoyai  will  not  be  angry 
that  it  is  in  this  ibrt  of  metre,  for  which  I  gave 
leave,  the  lad  having  a  turn  to  this  fort  of  mea- 
iure,  which  is  pleafant  and  agreeable,  though  not 
lofty.  For  my  own  part,  I  concur  with  my  mailer 
Anilotle,  that  fvtiw  xcu  Kp/wviot  are  very  far  from 
being  unneceffary  or  unplealant.  May  this  be  of 
ufe  to  thee ;  and  it  will  pleafe  thine  in  all  good 
wifhes, 

HORAT.  GRAM. 


A  I-ADT  liv'd  in  former  days, 
That  well  dcferv'd  the  utmofr  praife ; 
For  greatnefs,  birth,  and  juftice  fam'd, 
And  every  virtue  could  be  nam'd  ; 
"Which  made  her  courfe  of  life  fo  even, 
That  flic's  a  faint  (if  dead)  in  heaven. 

This  lady  had  a  little  feat 
Juft  like  a  palace,  'twas  fo  neat, 
Prom  aught  (but  goodnefs)  her  retreat. 


*  The  political  moral  of  this  lit'le  apologue  is  Ma  evi 
dent  to  need  any  order  comment,  than  lwrely  me;  .      '<r 
thac  the  ladv  w^sQueen  ;,nr.e;  dc-iiir.g  the  reader  t«.  f' 
Colled  the  change  wluch  !iie  a.r.u ;  in  her  miniitry  in  l  709, 
the  year  in  whicli  this  poem  \va:>  written;  and  referring  u> 


One  morning,  in  her  giving  way, 
As  was  her  cuftom  every  day, 
To  cheer  the  poor,  the  fick,  and  cold, 
Or  with  apparel,  food,  or  goid, 
There  came  a  gazing  ftranger  by, 
On  whom  (he  quickly  cafl.  an  eye. 

The  man  admiring,  made  a  Hand  ; 
He  had  a  bird  upon  his  hand  : 
"  What's  that,  fays  fhe,  that  hangs  its  head, 
Sinking  and  faint  ?  "fis  almofl  dead." 
"  Madam,  a  red-breaft  that  J  f-.uiid, 
By  this  wet  feafon  almofl  drown' J." 
"  Oh  !  bring  him  in  and  keep  him  warm; 
Robins  do  never  any  harm." 
Thty  foon  obey'd,  and  chopt  him  meat, 
Ga\c  him  whatever  he  would  cat; 
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The  lady  care  herfcif  did  take, 

And  made  a  neft  for  Robin's  fake : 

But  he  perkt  up  into  her  chair, 

In  which  he  plenteoufly  did  fare, 

Affuming  quite  another  air. 

Tbe  neighbour*  thought,  when  this  they  fpy'd, 

The  world  well  mended  on  his  fide. 

With  well-tun'd  throat  he  whittled  long, 
And  every  body  lik'd  his  ibng. 
"  At  laft,  faid  they,  this  little  thing 
Will  kill  itfelf,  fo  long  to  fing  ; 
We'll  clofet  him  among  the  reft 
Of  thofe  my  lady  loves  the  beft." 
They  little  thought,  that  faw  him  come, 
That  Robins  were  fo  quarrclfome  : 
The  door  they  open'd,  in  he  pops, 
And  to  the  higheft  perch  he  hops ; 
The  party-colour'd  birds  he  chofe, 
The  gold-finches,  and  fuch  as  thofc ; 
With  them  he'd  peck,  and  bill,  and  feed, 
And  very  well  (at  times)  agreed  : 
Canary-birds  were  his  delight, 
With  them  he'd  tete-a-tets  all  night ; 
But  the  orown  linnets  went  to  pot, 
He  kill'd  them  all  upon  the  fpot. 

The  fervants  were  empley'd  each  day, 
Inftead  of  work,  to  part  fome  fray. 
And  wifh'd  the  aukward  fellow  curft 
That  brought  him  to  my  lady  firft. 
At  laft  they  all  refolv'd  upon't, 
Some  way  to  tell  my  lady  on't. 

Meanwhile  he'd  had  a  noble  fwing, 
And  rulM  juft  like  the  Gallic  king; 
Having  kill'd  or  wounded  all, 
Unlefs  the  eagle  in  the  hall ; 
With  whom  he  durft  but  only  jar, 
He  being  the  very  foul  of  war, 
But  hated  him  for  his  defert, 
And  bore  him  malice  at  his  heart. 

This  eagle  was  my  lady's  pride, 
The  guardian  fafety  of  her  fide : 
He  often  brought  home  foreign  preyj 
Which  humbiy  at  her  feet  he  lay. 
For  colour,  pinions,  and  (lature, 
The  faireft  workmanihip  of  nature ; 
'Twould  db  one  good  to  fee  him  move, 
So  full  of  grandeur,  grace,  and  love : 
He  was  indeed  a  bird  for  Jove. 
He  foar'd  aloft  in  Brucum's  field, 
A  thoufand  kites  and  vultures  kill'd ; 
Which  made  him  dear  to  all  that  flew, 
Unlefs  to  Robin  and  1m  crew. 

One  day  poor  Bob,  puff'd  up  with  pride, 
Thinking  the  combat  to  abide, 
A  goofe-qi:ill  on  for  weapon  ty'd, 
Knowing  by  ufe,  that,  now  and  then, 
A  fword  lefs  hurt  does  than  a  pen. 

As  for  example— What  at  home 
You've  well  contriv'd  to  do  at  Rome, 
A  pen  blows  up — before  you  come. 
You  are  fuppos'd  to  undermine 
The  foe — in  fome  imrr.enfc  defign. 
A  pen  can  bite  you  with  a  line ; 
There's  forty  ways  to  give  a  fign. 

Well — all  on  fire  away  he  ftalk'd, 
Till  come  tc— where  the  eagle  walk'd. 
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Bob  did  not  mill-I  fliall-I  go, 
Nor  faid  one  word  of  friend  or  foe  ; 
But  flirting  at  him  made  a  blow, 
As  game  cocks  wi' h  their  gauntlets  do. 
At  which  the  eagle  gracefully 
Caft  a  difdninirtjr,  fp-arkling  eye; 
As  who  mould  fay — What's  this,  a  flie  ? 
But  no  revenge  at  all  did  take, 
He  fpar'd  him  for  their  lady's  fake, 
Who  ponder 'd  thefc  things  in  her  mind, 
And  rook  the  conduct  of  the  eagle  kind. 
Upon  reflection  now — to  (hew 
What  harm  the  leaft  of  things  may  do, 
Mad  Robin,  with  his  curfed  flirt, 
One  of  the  eagle's  *eyes  had  hurt; 
Inflam'd  it,  made  it  red  and  fore : 
But  the  affront  inflam'd  it  more. 
Oh,  how  the  family  did  tear  ! 
To  fire  the  houfe,  could  fcarce  forbear  : 
With  fcorn,  not  pain,  the  eagle  fir'd, 
Murmur'd  difdain,  and  fo  retir'd. 

Robin,  to  offer  tome  relief, 
It--  words  like  thefe  would  heal  their  grief: 
*'  Should  th*  eagle  die  (which  heaven  forbid1) 
We  ought  fome  other  to  provide. 
I  do  not  fay  that  any  now 
Are  fit,  but  in  a  year  or  two  : 
And  fhould  this  mighty  warrior  fall, 
They  fhould  not  want  a  general." 

As  men  have  long  obferv'd,  that  one 
Misfortune  feldom  comes  alone ; 
Juft  in  the  moment  this  was  done, 
Ten  thoufand  foes  in  fight  were  come  : 
Vultures,  and  kites,  and  birds  of  prey, 
In  flocks  fo  thick — they  darken'd  day. 
A  long  concerted  force  and  ftmng, 
Vermin  of  all  kinds  made  the  throng  ; 
Foxes  were  in  the  faction  join'd, 
Who  waited  their  approach  to  ground. 

By  every  hand,  from  common  fame, 
The  frightful  face  of  danger  came. 
One  cries, "  What  help  now — who  can  can  tell  J 
I'm  glad  the  eagle 's  here,  and  well '." 
Another  out  of  breath  with  fear, 
Says,  "  Thoufands  more  near  fea  appear ; 
They'll  fwop  our  chicken  from  the  door ; 
We  never  were  fo  let  before  : 
We're  glad  the  eagle  will  forget, 
And  the  invader*  kill  or  beat." 

Referv'd  and  great,  his  noble  mind, 
Above  all  pmy  things  inclin'd, 
Abhorr'd  the  thoughts  of  any  thing, 
But  what  his  lady's  peace  could  bring: 
Who  blefs'd  him  firil,  and  bade  him  do 
As  he  was  wont,  and  beat  the  foe. 

Burning  and  reftlefs  as  the  fun, 
Until  this  willing  work  was  done ; 
He  whets  his  talons,  ftretch'd  his  wings, 
His  lightning  darts,  and  terror  flings; 
Towers  with  a  flight  into  the  fky, 
Thefe  million  monfters  to  defcry, 
Prepar'd  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

The  party,  that  fo  far  was  come, 
Thought  not  the  eagle  was  at  home  : 

*  OffaXfMt  tm<  ng(t  thcGircks,  figniSc}  "Honour I 
•'  teaaer  a*  tlic  eye." 
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To  fame  and  danger  usM  in  field, 

They  knew  he'd  quickly  make  them  yield  : 

But,  on  afiurance  he  was  near, 

Incumbtr'd,  faint,  and  dead  with  fear, 

They  made  with  hurry  towards  the  lakes ; 

And  lie  his  pinions  o'er  them  (hakes. 

They  had  not  (whh  luch  horror  fill'd) 

The  courage  to  let  one  be  kilj'd  : 

They  fled,  and  left  no  foe  behind, 

Unlefs  it  were  the  fleeting  wind  : 

Only — a  man  by  water  took 

Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a  rook. 

The  family  had  now  repofe  : 
But  with  the  fun  the  eagle  role ; 
Th'  imperial  bird  purfu'd  the  foe, 
More  toil  than  reft  inur'd  to  know. 
He  wing'd  his  way  to  Latian  land, 
Where  firft  was  hatch'd  this  murdering  band; 
He  darted  death  where'er  he  came, 
Some  of  them  dying  at  his  name. 
Their  mighty  foe — a  fatal  pledge, 
Their  bowels  tore  through  every  hedge  : 
They  flutter,  fhriek,  and  caw,  and  hife; 
Their  ftrength  decays,  arid  fears  increafe  : 

tit  moft  the  chevaliers  the  geefe. 
many  flaughter'd  fowl  there  was, 
Their  carcafes  block'd  up  the  ways ; 
The  reft  he  drove,  half  fpent,  pell-mell, 
Quite  to  the  walls  of  Pontifell. 

Robin  at  home,  th»ugh  mad  to  hear 
He  ili.'-uld  fo  conquer  every  where, 
Expoftulated  thus  with  fear : 
"  Ungrateful  I,  that  fo  have  ftirr'd 
Againft  this  generous,  noble  bird, 
Waft  thou  not  firft  by  him  preferr'd  ? 
Let's  leave  him  in  his  gall  to  burn, 
And  back  to  Pontifell  return." 

There  fome  to  chimney-tops  afpire, 
To  turrets  fome  that  could  fly  higher ; 
Some  'bove  a  hundred  miles  were  gone, 
To  rooft  them  at  Byzantium. 
Alas  !  in  vain  was  their  pretence, 

XJ.    '  •     (%-./-,.  . 


Down  went  their  fences,  wires,  and  all; 
Perches  and  birds  together  fall. 

None  hop'd  his  power  to  withftand, 
But  gave  the  neft  to  his  command  : 
They  told  hint  of  ten  thoufand  more, 
In  flocks  along  the  GangeV  (here. 
Safe  in  their  furrows,  free  from  trouble, 
Like  partridges  among  the  flubble. 
He  fpreads  himlclf,  and  cuts  the  air, 
Ana  ttcady  flight  f«-on  brought  him  there. 
Lord,  how  decciv'd  and  vex'd  he  wat  1 
To  find  they  were  but  mere  jackdaws. 
A  hundred  thoufand  all  in  light, 
They  all  co  ild  chatter,  not  one  fight. 
"  I'll  deal  by  them  as  is  their  due  : 
l'  Sh'  ugh  .  cry'd  the  Eagle;  off  they  flew." 
His  flafhing  eye  their  hearts  confounds, 
Though  by  their  flight  fecure  from  wound*, 
Which  was  a  fignal,  fatal  baulk 
To  a  late  fwift  Italian  hawk. 

The  Eagle  would  no  reft  afford, 
Till  he  had  lent  my  lady  word  ; 
Who  when  (he  heard  the  dear  furprifc, 
Wonder  and  j>iy  flood  in  he  eyes. 

"My  faithful  eagle,  haft  thou  then 
My  mortal  foes  deftroy'd  again  ? 
Return,  return,  abd  on  me  wait; 
Be  thru  the  guardian  of  my  gate; 
Thee  and  thy  friends  are  worth  my  care, 
Thy  foes  (if  any  fuch  there  are) 
Shall  my  avenging  anger  (hare." 
So — left  new  ills  fhould  intervene, 
She  turn'd  the  Robin  out  again. 
The  Samians  now,  in  vaft  delight, 
Blefs  their  good  lady  day  and  night ; 
Wi(h  that  her  life  might  ne'er  be  done, 
But  everlafting  as  the  fun. 
The  eagle  high  again  did  foar ; 
The  lady  was  difturb'd  no  more, 
But  all  things  flourifh'd  as  before. 


I 


ROJSIN    RED-BREAST, 

.. 

WITH    THE    BEASTS, 
AN  OLD  CAT'S  PROPHECY  j 


?ah»  out  of  an  old  Cofy  of  Verfa^  fuffo/ed  to  le  writ  by  John  Lidgate>  a  Monk  cf  Bury. 
i>vii*,rt.srf  liiT  '         : 


ONE  thatTiad  in  her  infant  ftate, 

While  playing  at  her  father's  pate, 

Been  and  was  moft  hugely  fmitten, 

With  young  dog  and  dirty  kitten, 

Had  took  them  up  and  lup'd  them  in, 

And  made  the  fervants  wafh  tHeiu  cLcan  i*-  . 

When  fhe  to  a  fit  age  was  grown, 
To  be  foleiniftrefs  i>f  her  o-.vu, 
Then  to  her  favour  and  ftrange  truft 
She  rais'd  thefe  two  :    in  rank  the  firft 
The  dog,  who,  with  gilt  collar  grac'd, 
Strutted  about.    "The  cat  was  plac'd 
O'er  all  the  houfe  to  domineer, 
And  kept  each  wight  of  her  in  fear; 
While  "he  o'er  all  the  plains  had  power, 
That  fa  rage  wolves  might  not  devour 
Her  flocks.     She  gave  him  charge  great  care 
To  take  :  but  be  aft  s  uncertain  are  ' 

Now  fee  by  thefe  what  troubles  rife 
To  thofe  who  in  their  choice  unwife 
Put  truft  in  fuch ;  for  he  foon  j  «in'd 
With  beaft  of  prey  the  dog  combin'd, 
Who  kill'd  the  fheep,  and  tore  the  hind ; 
While  he  would  (land,  and  grin,  and  bark, 
C  nccaling  thus  his  dealings  dark. 
A  wolf,  or  fo,  fometimcs  he'd  take ; 
And  then,  O  what  a  noife  he'd  make  ! 
But  with  wild  heafts  o'cr-run  yet  are 
The  plains :    fome  die  for  want  o.f  fare, 
Or  torn,  or  kill'd  ;  the  fhepherds  find 
Each  day  are  loft  of  every  kind. 

Thy  filly  fhcep  lament  in  vain  ; 
Of  their  hard  fate,  not  him,  complain. 


*  The  political  drift  of  thi?  pretended  prophecy  is  ftill 
more  evident  than  that  of  the  pi  eccding  uoein  j 
being  abundantly  more  pcrfonai. 


The  fhep herds,  and  the  fervants  all, 
Againft    he  traitor  loutily  bawl: 
But  there  was  none  that  dar'd  to  tell 
,-    Their  lady  what  to  them  befd ; 
For  pufs  a  fox  of  wondrous  art 
Brought  in,  to  heif>,  ard  take  their  part. 
By  whofe  afihlance  to  deceive, 
She  made  her  every  lie  believe. 

One  lucky  day,  when  (he  was  walking 
In  her  woods,  with  fervants  talking, 
And  ftopp'd  to  hear  how  very  well 
A  red  -bread  fun}?,  then  him  to  dwell 
With  her  fhe  cali'd  :    he  came,  and  took 
His  place  next  to  a  favourite  rook; 
Where  Robin  Toon  began  to  fing 
Such  fongs  as  made  the  houfe  to  ring  : 
He  fung  the  lofs  and  death  of  fheep, 
In  note«  that  made  the  lady  weep  : 
How  for  his  charge  the  dog  unfit, 
Took  part  with  foes,  and  fhepherds  bit ; 
Ev'n  from  his  birth  he  did  him  trace, 
And  fhew  him  cur  of  fhabby  race ; 
The  firft  by  wandering  beggars  fed, 
His  fire,  advanc'd,  tufn*d  fpit  for  bread; 
Himfelf  each  truft  had  ftill  abus'd  ; 
To  fteal  what  he  fhould  guard,  was  us'd 
From  puppy :  known  where'er  he  came 
Both  vile  and  bafe,  and  void  of  fhame. 

The  cat  he  fung,  that  none  could  match 
For  ven nn'd  fpite,  or  cruel  fcratch  ; 
That  from  a  witch  transform'd  fhe  came, 
Who  kitten'd  three  of  equal  fame : 
This*  firft,  one  dead,  of  tabby  fur 
The  third  furvives,  much  noife  of  her 
Had  been  :    a  cat  well  known,  with  cafe 
On  errands  dark,  o'er  land  and  feas, 
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She'd  journics  take  to  cub  of  bear, 

From  thcfe  intriguing  beafts,  who  fwear 

They'll  bring  him  to  defend  the  wp>ng 

That  they  have  done.     Again  he  fung, 

How  Tabby  •  nee,  in  moon-  light  night, 

Trotted  with  letter  fox  did  write  ; 

Iff  which  he  fends  his  beft  refpects 

To  the  {he-bear,  and  thus  dire  As: 

•'  Madam,  faid  he,  your  cub  fafe  ferd, 

"  None  fhall  his  worfhip  fcron  offend; 

•*  It's  all  I  can  at  prefent  do 

**  To  ferve  him,  a»  his  friend?  well  know." 

At  this  the  beads  grew  in  fuch  rage, 
That  none  their  fury  could  affuagc ; 
Nay,  pufs  her  lady  would  have  fcratch'd, 
And  tore  her  eyes,  but  (he  was  watch'd  ; 
For  {he'd  let  up  her  back,  and  rru.w, 
And  thrice  ev'n  in  her  face-  (he  flew. 
The  dug,  like  an  ungrateful  fpark, 
At  her  would  dare  to  fnarl  and  bark. 
Her  tenants  wondering  flood  to  hear 
That  die  their  infolence  would  bear  ; 
And  cffer'd  their  affiftance  to 
Soon  make  them  better  manners  know  : 
But  the,  t<»  avoid  all  farther  rout, 
Her  window  opening,  turn'd  Bob  out; 
Hoping  that  then  her  beafts  would  live 
In  }  eace,  ar.d  no  diilurbance  give. 

Yet  nothing  fte  can  do  avails, 
Their  rage  againft  her  ftill  prevails; 
Though  pufs  was  warn'd  to  fear  their  fate 
In  lines  ''by  old  prophetic  cat 
Writ  before  her  transformation, 
"When  fhe  was  in  the  witch's  ftation) 
Foretelling  thu«      "  When  beafts  are  grown 
"  To  certain  heights,  before  unknown 
M  Of  human  race,  fome  (hall  aloud 
•*  Inflame  and  arm  a  dreadful  cnwd, 
**  Who  in  vaft  numbers  {ball  advance, 
"   And  to  new  tunes  fhall  make  them  dance  : 
"  When  this  begins,  no  longe--  hope, 
**  For  all  remains  is  ax  and  rope." 

But,  not  deterr'd  by  this,  they  dar'd, 
With  feme  who  of  their  plunder  fhar'd, 


T*  affront  their  lady,  and  confpire 
To  many  with  her  money  hire ; 
Contemning  her,  to  pay  undue 
Rej.  ai  ds  unto  this  befthl  crew  : 
Though  thefe  relerrMeri  human  (hapes, 
They  v.ere  imUci!  no  au  :•  tha:i  n-^s; 
Who  fome  in  houfe,  and  f<  me  in  w<  cd, 
And  other-,  in  high  boxes  ftood, 
That  chattering  made  fuch  noifc  and  ftir, 
How  all  was  due  to  fox  and  cur ; 
Till,  By  'heir  falfe  deducting  way, 
She  fmmd  her  flocks  begin  to  ftray. 
Still  Robin  do%s»  for  her  his  care 
And  zealexprcfs:  on  wh:>ni  \-    are 
His  thoughts  all  fix'd.     On  her  he  dreamt 
Each  night.     Her  praifcs  are  his  themes 
In  fongs  all  day.     Now  perch'd  on  tree, 
Finding  himfelf  fecure  and  free, 
He  pertly  {hakes  his  little  wins? s, 
Sets  up  h;s  throat :    again  he  fings, 
"  That  flit-  had  left  no  other  way 
To  fave  her  flocks,  and  end  this  fray, 
But  foon  to  her  afiiftauce  take 
One  who  could  make  thefe  monfters  fhake  ; 
A  well-known  luntfman,  who  h?.?  {kill 
The  fierceft  beaits  to  tame  or  kill  : 
At  her  command  he*d  come  ;  ami  he 
Would  make  her  great,  and  fet  them  free  ; 
That,  mould  thefe  bfafts  fome  evil  day 
Bring  cub  into  her  grounds,  {he  may 
Depend  that  not  h -rfelf  they'll  fpare, 
Since  to  infult  her  now  they  dare ; 
All  Ihe  at  beft  can  hope  fur  then, 
Is  to  be  fafe  {hut  up  in  den ; 
Since  by  fure  figns  all  thefe  ingrate 
Are  known  to  bear  her  deadly  hate." 

He  ends  his  fong,  and  preys  to  Heaven 
That  fce  may  have  the  wifdom  given, 
Before  k  be  too  latt,  to  take 
Such  refutations  as  ir.ay  :• 
Her  fafe,  and  that  thefe  beafts  no  more 
To  ravage  ia  the  plains  have  power. 


BRITAIN'S  PALLADIUM; 


OR, 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE'S  WELCOME  FROM  FRANCE*, 


*'  Et  thure,  et  fidibus  juvat 

"  Placare,  et  vituli  fanguine  debito 
*'  Cuftodes  Numidae  Deos." 

HOR.  lib.  I.  Od.  xxxvi.  ad  Pomponium 
Numidam,  ob  cujus  ex  Hifpania  red- 
ditum  gaudio  exultat. 


"WHAT  noife  is  this,  that  interrupts  my  fleep  ? 
What  echoing  fliuuts  rife  from  the  briny  deep  ? 
Neptune  a  folemn  feftival  prepares, 
And  peace  through  all  his  flowing  orb  declares : 
That  dreadful  trident,  which  he  us'd  to  {hake, 
Make  earth's  foundations  and  Jove's  palace  quake, 
Now,  by  his  fide,  on  ouzy  couch  reclin'd, 
Gives  a  fmooth  furface  and  a  gentle  wind  : 
Innumerable  Tritons  lead  the  way, 
And  crowds  of  Nereids  round  his  chariot  play, 
The  ancient  fea-gods  with  attention  wait, 
To  learn  what's  now  the  laft  refult  of  fate  ; 
What  earthly  monarch  Neptune  now  decrees 
Alone  his  great  vicegerent  of  the  feas. 

By  an  aufpicious  gale,  Britannia's  fleet 
On  Gallia's  coaft  this  fhining  triumph  meet : 
Thefe  pomps  divine  their  mortal  i'enfe  furprife, 
Loud  to  the  ear,  and  dazzling  to  the  eyes : 
Whilft  fcaly  Tritons,  with  their  fnells,  proclaim 
The  names  that  muft  furvive  to  future  fame ; 
And  nymphs  their  diadems  of  pearl  prepare 
For  monarchs  who,  to  purchafe  peace,  make  war : 

*  Lord  Bolingbrokefet  out  for  F-ance  (accompmied  by 
Mr.  Mare,  one  of  his  undersecretaries.  Mr.  Prior,  and  the 
Abbe  Gauhicr)  Aug.  * »  a»d  arrived  again  iu  London, 
Aug.  si,  l?U« 


Then  Neptune  his  majePric  filence  broke, 
And  to  rhe  trembling  iailors  mildly  fpoke  : 
"  Throughout  the  world  Britannia's  flag  difjilay ; 
«  'Tis  my  command,  that  all  the  globe  obey  ; 
"  Let  Britifh  ftrearaers  wave  their  heads  on  high, 
"  And  dread  no  foe  beneath  Jove's  azure  iky  : 
"  The  reft  let  Nereus  tell" — 

"  If  I  have  truth,"  fays  Nereus,  "  and  forefec 
"  The  intricate  defigns  of  Deftiny  ; 
"  I,  that  have  view'd  whatever  fleets  have  rode 
"  With  fharpen'd  keels  to  cut  the  yielding  flood ; 
"  I,    that  could  weigh  the  fates  of  Greece  and 

«  Rome, 

"  Phenician  wealth,  and  Carthaginian  doom; 
"  Mud  furely  know  what,  in  the  womb  of  time, 
"  Was  fore-ordain'd  for  Britain's  happy  clime ; 
"  How  wars  upon  the  watery  realm  fliall  ceafe, 
"  And  Anna  give  the  world  a  glorious  peace; 
"  Reftore  the  fpicy  traffic  of  the  eaft, 
"  And  ftretch  her  empire  to  the  diftant  weft  : 
"  Her  fleets  defcry  Aurora's  purple  bed, 
"  And  Phoebus'  fteeds  after  their  labours  fed. 
"  The  fouthern  coafts,  to  Britain  fcarcely  known, 
"  Shall  grow  as  hofpitable  as  their  own  : 
««  No  monfters  fliall  be  feign'd,  to  guard  their  ftore, 
"  When  Britilh  trade  fecures  their  golden  ore  : 
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<*  The  fleecy  product  of  the  Cotfwoid  field 

•'  Shall  equal  what  Peruvian  mountains  yield : 

**  Iron  ihail  there  intrinfic  value  fhow, 

"  And  by  Vulcanian  arc  more  precious grotv. 

"   Britannia's  royal  (ifhery  fliail  be 

Improv'd  by  a  kind  guardian  deity  : 
**  That  mighty  tafk  to  Glaucus  we  aflign, 

Of  more  importance  than  the  richclt  mine  : 

He  lhall  direct  them  how  to  fir  ike  the  whale, 
j"  How  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  prevail; 

:;  What  treafure  lies  upon  the  frozen  coafl 
Not  yet  explor'd,  nor  negligently  loft. 
f   **  In    vaft    Acadia's    plains,    new    theme    for 
«  fame, 

Towns  mall  be  built,  facred  to  Anna's  *  name  : 

The  filver  fir  and  1<  -fty  pine  mail  rile 
«<  From  Britain's  own  united  colonies, 
(*  Which  to  the  maft  fnall  can vafs-w ings  afford, 
M  And  pitch,  to  flrengthen  the  unfaithful  hoard; 
"  Norway  may  then  her  naval  ftores  withhold, 

And  proudly  flarve  for  want  of  Britifh  gold. 

"  O  happy  ifle  !  to  fuch  advantage  plac'd, 
^*  That  all  the  world  is  by  thy  counfeis  grac'd; 

Thy  nation's  genius,  with  indaftrious  arts, 

Renders  thee  lively  to  remoteft  parts. 

Eliza  firft  the  fable  fcene  withdrew, 
I"  And  to  the  ancient  world  difplay'd  the  new; 
lw  When  Burleigh  at  the  helm  of  ftate  was  feen, 
"  The  trued  fubject  to  the  greateft  queen ; 
u  The  Indians,  from  the  Spanifh  yoke  made  free, 

Bleft  the  effects  of  Englifh  liberty  ; 
w  Drake  round  the  world  his  fovereign's  honour 
"  fpread,  [convey'd ; 

*  Through  ftraights  and  gulfs  immenfe  her  fame 
Nor  refts  inquiry  here ;  his  curious  eye 

"  Defcries  new  conftellations  in  the  fky, 

"  In  which  vaft  fpace,  ambitious  mariners 

i*  Might  p!ac-  their  names  on  high,  and  choofe 

"  their  flars. 

;**  Raleigh,  with  hopes  of  new  difcoveries  fir'd, 
"  And  all  the  depths  of  human  wit  infpir'd, 
l"  Rov'd  o'er  the  weftern  world  in  fearch  of  fame, 

Adding  frefh  glory  to  Eliza's  name; 

Subdued  new  empires,  that  will  records  be 
"  Immortal  of  a  queen's  virginity  f. 

"  But  think  not,   Albion,  that  thy  fons  decay 
*'  Or  that  thy  princes  have  lefs  power  to  fway ; 

*  Whatever  in  Eliza's  reign  was  feen, 

*  With  a  redoubled  vigour  fprings  again  : 
"  Imperial  Anna  fhall  the  feas  control, 

{•*  And  fpread  her  naval  laws  from  poie  to  pole  : 
**  Nor  think  her  conduct  or  her  couwfeis  lefs, 
^  In  arts  of  war,  or  treaties  for  a  peace  ; 

*  In  thrifty  management  of  Britain's  wealth, 
**  Embezzled  lately,  or  purloin'd  by  ftealth. 
I"  No  nation  can  fear  want,  or  dread  furprife, 

"  Where  Oxford's  prudence   Burleigh's  lofs  fup- 

"  plies : 

["  On  him  the  public  nioft  fecurely  leans, 
I"  To  eafe  the  burthen  of  the  beft  of  queens ; 
lu  On  him  the  merchants  fix  their  longing  eyes, 
I"  When  war  mall  ceafe,  and  Britifh  commerce 

"  rife. 


Anna 


t  Alluding 


polis,  the  capital  of  Nova-Scotia, 
mg  to  the  firtt  fcttlemcnt  of  Virginia, 


[  Alcides'  ftrength  and  Atlas'  firmer  mind 
{  To  narrow  ftreights  of  Europe  were  contin'd. 
'  The  Britiih  wilors.  from  their  royal  change, 
'  May  find  a  nobler  liberty  to  range. 
'  Oxford  fliail  be  their  pole-flar  to  tiic  fouth, 

And  there  reward  the  efforts  of  their  youth  : 
'  Whence,  through  his  conduit,  traffic  mall  in- 
"  creafe,  [f>faet*, 

1  Ev:n  to  thofc  fcas  which  take  their  name  from 

"  Peace  is  the  found  mult  glad  the  Britons'  ears: 
'  But  fee  !  the  noble  Bolingbroke  appears; 
'  Gcflure  compos'd  and  looks  ferene  declare 
c    Th'  approaching  iflue  of  a  doubu'ul  war. 
'  Now  my  coerulean  race,  fait  in  the  deep, 
'  Shall  hear  no  cannons'  roar  difturb  their  fleep ; 
'  But  fmoothcft  tides  and  the  moft  halcyon  gales 
4  Shall  to  their  port  direct  Britannia'b  fails. 

"  Ye  Tritons,  fon?  of  god«!   'tis  my  command, 
'  That  you  fee  Bolingbroke  in  fafe".y  land ; 
'  Your  concave  fhclls  for  fofteft  notes  prepare, 
c  Whilft  Echo  (hall  repeat  the  gemleft  air ; 
*  The  river  gods  fhall  there  your  triumphs  meet. 
'  And,  in  old  Ocean  mix'd,  your  hero  greet ; 
14  Thames   fhall  (land  wondering,   Ifis  Hull  rc- 

«  joice, 
"  And  both  in  tuneful  numbers  raife  their  voice ; 

The  rapid  Medway,  and  the  fertile  Trent, 
"  In  fwifteft  ftreams,  confefs  their  true  content ; 

Avon  and  Severn  fhall  in  raptures  join, 
"  And  fame  convey  them  to  the  NorthernTyne; 
"  Tweed  then  no  more  the  Britons  fhall  divide, 
"  But  peace  and  plenty  flow  on  either  fide ; 
"  Triumphs  proclaiav  and  mirth  and  jovial  feafts, 
"  And  all  the  \rorld  invite  fer  welcome  guefts." 

Faction,  that  through  the  land  fo  fa'al  fpread, 
No  more  fhall  dare  to  raife  her  Hydra's  head; 
But  all  her  votaries  in  filence  mourn 
The  happinefs  of  Bolingbroke's  return ; 
Far  from  the  common  pitch,  he  fhall  arife, 
With  great  dcfigns,  to  dazzle  envy's  eyes  ; 
Search  deep,  to  know  of  whiggifh  plots  the  fourcc. 
Their  ever-turning  fchemes,  and  reftlefs  courfe. 

Who  fhall  h  veafter  Britifh  annals  read, 
But  will  reflect  with  wonder  on  this  deed  ? 
How  artfully  his  conduct  overcame 
A  ftubborn  race,  and  quench'd  a  raging  flame; 
Retriev'd  the  Britons  from  unruly  fate, 
'ind  overthrew  the  Phactv>ns  of  ftatc  ! 
Thefe  wife  exploits  through  Gallia's  nation  ran, 
And  fir'd  their  fouls,  to  fee  the  v.  ondrous  man  : 
The  aged  counfellor.*,  without  furprife, 
Found  wit  and  prudence  fparkling  in  his  eyes ; 
Wifdom  that  was  not  gain'd  in  courfe  of  years, 
Or  reverence  owing  to  his  hoary  hairs, 
But  ftruck  by  force  of  genius ;  fuch  as  drove 
The  goddcfs  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
The  youth  of  France,  with  plealure,  look'd  to  fee 
His  graceful  mien  and  beauteous  fymmetry : 
The  virgins  ran,  as  to  unufual  fliew, 
When  he  to  Paris  came,  and  Fontainbleau ; 
Viewing  the  blooming  mimfter  dcfir'd, 
And  ftill,  the  more  they  gaz'd,  the  more  admir'd. 
Nor  did  the  court,  that  beft  true  grandeur  knows, 
Their  fentiments  by  lefier  fa&9  difclofe, 

f  The  Pacific  Ocean. 
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By  common  pomp,  or  ceremonious  train, 
Seen  heretofore,  or  to  be  feen  again, 
But  they  devis'd  new  honours,  yet  unknown, 
Or  paid  to  any  fubje<5t  of  a  crown. 

The  Gallic  king,  in  age  and  cuunfels  wife, 
Sated  with  war,  and  weary  of  difguife, 
"With  open  arms  falutes  the  Britifh  peer, 
And  gladly  owns  his  prince  and  character. 
As  Hermes  from  the  throne  of  Jove  defcends, 
"With  grattful  errand,  to  heaven's  choiceft  friends; 
As  Iris  from  the  hed  of  Juno  flies,  [flcies, 

To  bear  her  queen's  commands  through  yielding 
Whilft  o'er  her  wings  frefh  beams  of  glory  flow, 
And  blended  colours  paint  her  wondrous  bow  ; 
So  Bolingbroke  appears  in  Louis'  fight, 
With  meflage  heavenly ;  and,  with  equal  light, 
Dilpels  all  clouds  of  doubt,  and  fear  of  wars, 
And  in  his  miftrefs'  name  for  peace  declares : 
Accents  divine  !  which  the  great  king  receives 
Wi^h  the  fame  grace  that  mighty  Anna  gives. 

Let  others  boaft  of  blood,  the  fpoil  of  foes, 
Rapine  and  murder,  and  of  endlefs  woes, 
Detefted  pomp  !  and  trophies  gain'd  from  far, 
With  fpangled  enfigns,  ftreaming  in  the  air ; 
Count  how  they  made  Bavarian  fubjecls  feel 
The  rage  of  fire,  and  edge  of  hardened  ileel ; 


Fatal  effects  of  foul  Infatiate  pride, 

That  deal  their  wounds  alike  on  either  fide, 

No  limits  fet  to  their  ambitious  ends ; 

For  who  bounds  them,  no  longer  can  be  friends* 

By  different  methods  Bolingbroke  fhall  raife 

His  growing  honours  and  immortal  praife. 

He,  fir'd  with  glory  and  the  public  good, 
Betwixt  the  people  and  their  danger  ftood  : 
Arm'd  with  convincing  truths,  he  did  appear; 
And  all  he  faid  was  fparkling,  bright,  and  clear. 
The  liftening  fenate  with  attention  heard, 
And  fome  admir'd,  while  others  trembling  fear'd; 
Not  from  the  tropes  of  formal  eloquence, 
But  Demofthenic  ftrength,  and  weight  of  fenfe, 
Such  as  fond  Oxford  to  her  fon  fupplied, 
Defign'd  her  own,  as  well  as  Britain's  pride ; 
Who,  lefs  beholden  to  the  ancient  drains, 
Might  (hew  a  nobler  blond  in  Englifh  veiot, 
Outdo  whatever  Homer  fweetly  fung 
Of  Neftor's  counfels,  or  Ulyffes*  tongue. 

Oh !  all  ye  nymphs,  whilft  time  and  youth  al- 
Prepare  the  rofe  and  lily  for  his  brow.  [low, 

Much  he  has  done,  but  ftill  has  more  in  view ; 
To  Anna's  inrereft  and  his  country  true. 
More  I  could  prophe  fy,  but  muft  refrain  : 
Such  truths  wuuld  make  another  mortal  vain  1 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 


A  PARAPHRASE  ON  NAUDJEUS'S  ADDRESS  TO  CARDINAL  DE  BAGNI. 


THE    time  will  corne    (if  fate  (hall  pleafe  to 

give 

This  feeble  thread  of  mine  more  fpace  to  live) 
When  I  fhall  you  and  all  your  adts  rehearfe, 
In  a  much  loftier  and  more  fluent  verfe ; 
To  Ganges'  banks,  and  China  farther  eaft, 
To  Carolina,  and  the  diftant  weft, 
Your  name  fhall  fly,  and  every  where  be  bleft  ; . 

*  Dr.  King  dedicated  hisEneliih  vcriion  of  that  work  to 
the  Uuke  of  Beaufort. 


Through  Spain  and  traces  of  Lybian  fands  (hall  go 
To  Ruffian  limits,  and  to  Zembla's  fnow. 
Then  fhall  my  eager  Mufe  expand  her  wing, 
Your  'love  of  juftice  and  your  goodnefs  fing  ; 
Your  greatnefs,  equal  to  the  ftate  you  hold ; 
In  counfel  wife,  in  execution  bold  ; 
How  there  appears,  in  all  that  you  difpenfe, 
Beauty,  good-nature,  and  the  ftrength  of  fenfe, 
Thele  let  the  world  admire, — From  you  a  furile 
Is  more  than  a  reward  of  all  my  toil. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


S  O,  N  G. 

You  fay  you  love  ;  repeat  again 

Repeat  th*  amazing  found, 
Repeat  the  eafe  of  all  my  pain, 

The  cure  of  every  wound. 

What  you  to  thoufands  have  denied, 

To  me  yoh  freely  give; 
Whilft  I  in  hunVble  filtncc  died, 

Your  mercy  bids  me  live. 

So  upon  Latmos'  top  each  night, 

Endymion  fighing  lay ; 
Gaz'd  on  the  moon's  traiifcendent  Irght, 

Defpair'd,  and  durft  not  pray. 

But  divine  Cynthia  faw  his  grief, 
Th'  effect  of  conquering  charms': 

Uhaik'd  the  goddeis  brings  relief, 
And  falls  into  his  arms. 


SONG. 

TO      C  JE  L  I  A. 

THE  cruel  Cxlia  loves,  and  burns 

In  flames  {he  cannot  hide; 
Make  her,  dear  Thyrfis,  cold  returns, 

Treat  her  with*  f  corn  and  pride. 

You  know  the  captives  (lie  has  made, 

The  torment  of  her  chain  : 
Let  her,  let  her  be  once  betray'd, 

Or  rack  her  with  difdain  1 

See  tears  flow  from  her  piercing  eyer, 
She -bends  her  knee  divine; 

Her  tear%  for  Damon's  fake,  defp'ife  5 
Let  her  kneel  ftill,  for  mine. 

'Purfue  thy  conqueft,  charming  youth, 
Her  haughty  beauty  vex, 

Till  trembling  virgins  learn  this  truth- 
Men  can  revenge  tueir  fex ! 

VoL.Yi. 


THE  LAST  BILLET. 

SErf EMBER  and  November  now  were  paft,       "} 
When  men  in  bonfires  did  their  firing  vvaflc  ;      > 
|  Y«.'t  flill  n:y  monumental  log  did  laft  :  j 

i  To  begging  boys  it  was  not  made  a  prey 
)n  the  king's  birth  or  coronation  day. 
Vhy  with  thofe  oaks,  under  whofe  facred  {hade 
Charles  was  prefcrv'd,  fhould  any  fire  be  made  ? 
At  laft  a  froft,  a  difmal  froft,  there  came, 
..ike  that  which  made  a  market  upon  Thamc  : 
Unruly  company  would  then  have  made , 
Fire  with  this  log,  whilft  thus  its  owner  pray'd  : 
Thou  that  artworfhip'd  in  Dodona's  grove, 
From  all  thy  facred  trees  fierce  flames  remove  : 
Preferve    this    groaning  branch,  OITI  hear   my 

prayer, 

Spare  me  this  one,  this  one  poor  bill  it  fpare  ; 
That,  having  many  fires  and  flames  withftood, 
Jts  ancient  testimonial  may  laft  goo>l, 
In  future  times  to  prove,  1  once  had  wood  '.'' 


TO    LAURA. 

In  imitation  of  Pe'rarcb. 

AT  fight  of  murder'd  Pompey's  head 
Caifar  forgets  his  fex  and  ftate, 

And,  whilft  his  generous  tears  are  flied, 
Wifhes  he  had  at  leaft  a  milder  fate. 

At  Abfalom's  untimely  fall, 

I)avid  with  grief  his  cnnqUeft  views  : 

Nay,  weeps  for  unrelenting  Saul, 

And  in  foft  verfe  the  mournful  theme  pTir* 
fues, 

The  mightier  Laum,  from  love's  darts  fecure, 
Beholds,  the  thoufand  deaths  that  I  endure, 
Each  death  ma'le  horrid  with  moft  cruel  pain  ; 

Yet  no  frail  pity  in  her  looks  appears; 

Her  eyes  betray  no  carelefs  tears, 
But  p'crfccute  me  ftili  with  anger  and  difdain, 
Zz 
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TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF », 

Upon  bis  diffutitig  publicly  at  Cbrijl  Cburcb,  Oxford. 

MUSE,  to  thy  matter's  lodgings  quickly  fly, 
Entrance  to  thee  his  goonnefs  won't  deny  : 
With  due  fubmifiion,  tell  him  you  are  mine, 
And  that  you  trouble  him  with  this  defign, 
Exactly  to  inform  his  noble  youth 
Of  what  you  heard,  juft  now  from  vanquifhM  troth: 
"  Conquer'd,  undone !    *  Tis   ftrange    that    there 

«  fliould  be 

*'  In  this  confeflion  pleafure  eVn  to  me.      [barr'd, 
"  With   well  wrought  terms  my  hold  I  ftrongly 
"  And  rough  diflin&ions  were  my  furly  guard. 
"  Whilrt  I,  fure  of  my  caufe,  this  ftrength  poffefs; 
*'  A  noble  youth,  advancing  with  addref?, 
"  Led  glittering  falsehood  on  with  fo  much  art, 
"  That  I  foon  Jft't  fad  omens  in  my  heart. 
•'  Words  wirh  that  grace,"  faid  I,  "  muft  needs 

"  perfuade ; 

"  1  find  myfeH  infenfibly  betray'd. 
*'  Whilft  he  purfues  his  conqueft,  I  retreat, 
"  Apd  by  that  name  would  palliate  my  defeat. 

"  Biit  here  methinks  I  do  the  profpe£  fee 
"  Of  all  thofe  triumphs  he  prepares  for  me, 
"   When  virtue  or  when  innocence  oppreft 
"  Fly  for  fure  refuge  to  his  generous  bread  ; 
"  When  with  a  noble  mien  his  youth  appears, 
"  And  gentle  voice  perfuades  the  liilening  peers, 
*'  Judges  fhall  wonder'  when  he  clears  the  laws, 
"  DifyeHjr.fc   mifts,  which  long   have  hid    their 

"  caufe: 

"  Then,  by  his  aid,  aid  that  can  never  fail,    [vail : 
c<  Ev'n  1,  though  conquer'd  now,  fhall  fure  pre- 
"  Thnufands  iif  wreaths  to  me  he  fhall  repay, 
"  For  that  one  laurel  error  wears  to  day/' 


A  GENTLEMAN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

WEEN  your  kind  wifhes  firft  I  fought, 
'  f  was  in  the  da\vn  of  youth  : 

I  toafted  you,  for  you  I  fought, 
But  never  thought  of  truth. 

You  faw  how  flill  my  fire  increas'd  ; 

I  griev'd  to  be  denied 
You  faid,  "  till  I  to  wander  cea&'d, 

"  You'd  guard  your  heart  with  pride."* 

I,  that  once  fugn'd  too  many  lies, 

In  height  of  paflion  fwore, 
By  you  and  other  deities, 

That  I  would  range  no  more. 

I've  fvvorn,  and  therefore  now  ani  fix'd, 

No  longer  falfe  and  vain  : 
My  pafiion  is  with  honour  mix'tl, 

And  both  (hall  ever  reign. 

*  Probably  James  the  third  carl  of  Angicfea' 


THE    MAD  LOVER. 

I'LL  from  my  breaft  tear  fond  defire, 

Since  Laura  is  not  mine  : 
I'll  ftrive  to  cure  the  amorous  fire, 

And  quench  the  ftame  with  wine. 

Perhaps  in  groves  and  cooling  (hade 

Soft  ftnmbers  I  may  find  : 
There  all  the  vows  to  Laura  made, 

Shall  vaniih  with  the  wind. 

/ 
The  fpeaking  firings  and  charming  fong 

My  paflipn  may  remove  : 
Oh,  nnific  will  the  pain  prolong, 

And  is  the  food  of  love. 

Til  fearch  heaven,  earth,  he!!,  fcas,  and  air, 

And  that  fhall  fet  me  free  : 
Oh,  Laura's  image  will  be  there 

Where  Laura  will  not  be. 

My  foul  mud  ftill  endure  the  pain, 
And  with  frefh  torment  rave  : 

For  none  can  ever  break  the  chain 
That  once  was  Laura's  flave. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WEDDING. 

A   SOL1LOOJJY   BY   NAN   THRASHERWELL. 
Being  fart  of  a  Play,  called,  "  'The  Ntnv  troop. 

0  MV  dear  Thrafherwell,  you're  gone  to  fea, 
And  happincfs  misft  ever  banifh'd  be 

From  our  flock-bed, our  garret,  and  from  me! 
Perhaps  he  is  on  land  at  Portfmouth  r  "w 
In  the  embraces  of  fome  Harnpfhire  fow, 
Who,  with  a  wamon  pat,  cries,  "  Now,  my  dear, 
"  You're  wifhing  for  fome  Wapping  doxy  here." — 
*'  Pox  on  their,  all !  but  moft  on  bouncing  Nan, 
"  With  whom  the  torments  of  my  life  began  : 
"  She  rs  a  bitter  one  !" — You  lie,  you  rogue; 
You  are  a  treacherous,  falfe,  ungrateful  dog. 
Did  not  I  take  you  up  without  a  fhirt  ?         [dirt  I 
Woe  worth  the  hand  that  fcrubb'd  off  all  your 
Did  not  my  intereft  lift  you  in  the  guard  ? 
And  had  not  ybu  ten  fhilling*,  my  reward? 
Did  I  not  then,  before  the  ferjeant's  face,   [grace  ? 
Treat  Jack,  Tom,  Will,  and   Martin,  with  dif- 
And  Thrafherwell  before  all  others  choofe, 
When  I  had  the  whole  regiment  to  loufe. 
Curs'd  be  the  day  when  you  produc'J  yourfword, 
The  juft  revenger  of  your  injur'd  word  ! 
The  martial  youth  round  iu  a  circle  flood, 
With  envious  looks  of  love,  and  itching  blood  : 
You,  wirh  fome  oaths  that  fignified  confent, 
Cried  "  Tom  is  Nan's  ."  and  o'er  the  fword  you 

went. 

Then  I  with  fome  more  modefly  would  ftep  : 
The  enfign  thump'd  my  hum,  and  made  me  leap 

1  leap'd  indeed;  and  you  j  revailing  men 
Leave  us  no  power  of  leaping  back  again* 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS. 


THE    OLD    CHEESE. 

YOVNG  Slouch,  the  farmer,  had  a  jolly  wife, 
That  knew  all  the  convenicncics  of  life, 
\Vhofe  diligence  and  clcanlintfs  fupplied 
The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  d.-rned  : 
But  then  {he  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  heard, 
.And  make  n  better  man  than  Slouch  afeard. 
This  made  cenforious  pcrfons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  foul  his  own  : 
Tor,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  fhe'd  nfe 
To  give  him  flippers,  and  lock  up  his  fhoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afllidled 
Than  when  he  was  difturb'd  or  contradicted  : 
Yet  ftill  into  his  ftory  fhe  would  break 
\Vith,  "  'Tis  not  fo — pray  give  me  leave  tofpeak.' 
His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule, 
Not  differing  much  from  calling  of  him  tool; 
Told  him,  he  muft  exert  himfelf,  and  be 
In  fadl  the  mafter  of  his  family. 

He  faid,  "  That  the  next  Tuefday  noon  would 

"  fhow 

!I  Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  no ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-brew'd  ale,and  clean,  if  homely,  meat." 
With  aching  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  goes, 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rafh  acft  difclofe, 
And  prays  dear  Sukey,  that,  one  day  at  leaft, 
He  might  appear  as  mafter  of  the  fcaft. 
*'  I'll  grant  your  wifh,"  cries  fhe,  "  that  you  may 

"  fee 
1  'Twere  wifdom  to  be  govern'd  ftill  by  me." 

The  guefts  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 
lach  bowfy  Farmer  with  his  fimpering  dame. 
"  Ho!   Sue  :"  cries  Slouch,  ««  why  doll  not  thou 
"  appear!  [«  here ?" 

"  Are   thefe   thy  manners   when    aunt    Snap    is 
"  I  pardon  afk,"  fays  Sue  ;  "  I'd  rot  offend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  lefs  his  friend." 
Slouch  by  his  kinfman  Gruffy  had  been  taught 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault, 
And  make  the  miin  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  faying,  «  There  was  nothing  fit  to  eat  : 
"  The  boil'd  pork  ftinks,   the   road   beefs  not 

"  enough, 

The  bacon's  rufty,  and  the  hens  are  tough ; 
The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turn'd  to  oil; 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  fluts  to  fpoil. 
'Tis  we  are  the  firft  Slouches  ever  fate 
Down  to  a  pudding  without  plumbs  or  fat. 
What  teeth  or  ftomach's  ftrong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  goofe  my  grannum  kept  to  breed? 
1  Why  muft  old  pigeons,  and  they  ftale,  be  dfeft, 
When  there's  fo  many  fquab  ones  in  the  nett? 
This  beer  is  four;  this  mufty,  thick,  and  ftale, 
And  worfe  than  any  thing,  except  the  Ale." 
Sue  all  this  while  many  excufes  made:  "> 

Some  things  fhe  own'd;  at  other  times  fhe  laid  £ 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oftencr  on  the  maid,    j 
Then  cheefe  was  brought.     Says  Slouch,  "  This 

,      "  e'en  mail  roll : 

I'm  fure  'tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl: 
This  is  flcim-miflc,  and  therefore  it  fhall  go ; 
1  And  this,  becaufc  'tis  Sv.ffulk,  follow  too." 


But  TIOW  Sue's  p.uif rcr  did  brgin  to  waflc  ; 

ger  could  difTi!i:  ulation  laft. 
Pray  let  me  rife,"  fays  Sue,  "  mr  oVr.r;  I'll  find 
*'  A  rheefe  perhaps  may  be  to  lovy's  mind." 
Then  in  an  entry,  fiamiing  clofc,  where  he 
Alone,  and  rone  of  all  his  friends,  might  lee; 
And  hrandifhing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
And  far  enough  on  this  occafion  fmelt ; 
"   I'll  try,  n-.y  },-\  !"   fhe  cried,  "   if  1  can  pleafe 
"   My  deareft  with  a  taite  cf  his  old  che<  . 

c-iouch  turn'd  his  head,  faw  hi,  wife's  vigorous 

hand 

\VitldMsg  her  oakrn,  fa}«lii:jj  of  command, 
Knew  well  th^twaiig;  '•  Is't  the  old  cheefe  my") 

[•*   fv/cnrV 
,  ;i^  Slouch:"  1'llt" 

or:"ji 


No  need,  no  n"ed  of  chccfc 
1  thii.I;  I'Ved 


THE    SKI  I.  L  E  T. 
Two  neighbours,  Clod  and  Jolt,  would  manlcd 

lie  ; 

But  did  not  in  their  chri.-e  of-wive--  agreo. 
Clod  tfiought  a  cuckold  was  a  monftrous-Beaft, 
With  two  huge  glafirtg  eyes,  and  iprrading  trcft  : 
Therefore,  refolvipg  never  to  he  iuch, 
Married  a  wife  none  but  himliif  C(/uld  toucl/. 
Jolt,  thinking  marriage  was  decreed  by  fatr, 
Which  fiiews  us  whom  'to  love,  and  whom  to  hate* 
To  a  young,  handfome,  jolly  lais,  made  court, 
And  gave  his  friends  convincing  feaions  for't, 
That,  fmce  in  life  fuch  mifrhief  mult  be  had, 
Beauty  had  fomething  ftill  that  was  not  bad. 
Within  two  months,  fortune  \vas  plcas'd  to  fend 
A  tinker  to  Clod's  houle,  with  "  Brafs  to  mend.'*  t 
The  good  old  wife  furvey'd  the  brawny  f)  ark, 
And  found  his  chine  was  large,  though  countenance 

dark. 

Firft  fhe  appears  in  all  hef  airs,  then  trie's 
The  fquinting'  efforts  >  f  her  amorous  eyes. 
Much'  time  was  fprnt,  and  much  deftre  expreft  : 
At  laft  the  tinker  cried,  "   Few  words  are  ttft  : 
'   Give  me  that  fltillet  then;  and,  if  I'm  true:, 
'  I  dearly  earn  it  for  the  work  I  do." 
They  'greed;  they  parted.     On  the  tii.ker  gce<, 
With  the  fame  ftroke  of  pan,  and  twang  of  aofe, 
Till  he  at  Jolt's  brheld  a  fprightly  damo 
That  fet  his  native  vigour  all  on  ilame. 
He  looks,  fighs,  faints,  at  lafl  begins 

And  can  you  then  let  a  younp 
says  fhe,  "    Give  me  your  fkiflet 

"  try." 

My  fkillet!  Both  my  hea'ft  and  fkillet  take; 
1   I  wrfh  it  were  a  copper  for  your  fakt." 
After  all  this,  not  many  day*  did  pals, 
Clod,  fitting  at  Jolt's  houff,  lurvey'd  the  braft 
And  glittering  pewter  Banding  oh  the  fhclf : 

hen,  after  fome  gruff  m'utteiing  with  himfclf. 
Cried,  "   Pr'ythec,   Jolt,   how   cumc  that  fkillet 
"  thine?"  L"  min«; 

You  know  as  well  as  I,"  quoth  Jolt ;  *' 
But  I'll  afk  Nan."  Twas  done;   JSan  t-jM  tfetf 


dame. 

gins  to  cry,  } 
t  inker  elici"  / 
flet  then,-  and  T 


Int.::  ..  .ci'icJ.  "   You've  got   the 

f'jftp*  tcl!  nu\i!.ar,f>,  whether  you  would  chu 

-  -nincr  by  iiu-,  or  to  loie. 
*?   As  fV>r  o.ur  neighbour  Clod,  this  I  dare  fay, 
"    We've  beauty  and  a  flulkt  more  than  they." 


E    WORKS -OF    KING. 


THE    FISHERMAN. 

TOM  BANK.S  by  native  in'duflry  was  taught  - 

v.  rious  art*  how  fillies  might  be  Caught. 
Sometimes  with  trembling  ratd  and  fingle  hair, 
.And  buit  conceal'd,  he'd  for  their  death  prepare, 
With  melancholy  thoughts  and  downcaft.  eyes, 
V.xpe&ing  till  deceit  had  gain'd  its  prize 
Sometimes  in  rivulet  quick,  and  water  clear, 
They'd  meet  a  fate  more  generous  from  his  fpear. 
To  bafket  oft'  he'd  pliant  oziers  turn, 
Where  they  might  entrance  find,  but  no  return. 
His   net   xvell    pois'd   with    lead  he'd  fometimes 
J'lncircling  thus  his  captives  all  below.          [throw, 
1'ur,  when  he,  would -a,- .quick  deltrudion  make, 
And  from  afar  much  larger  booty  take,-  -^d 
He'd  through  *ha  ftrfcanr,  where  moil  descending, 
r     fet      itumti-  •.uoodjjaorttboiC 

Frdmfide'to  fide  his.  Ikoftg  capacious  net.;  •    . 
And  then  his  ruftic  crew  wtkrmghty  p»lp«-^  -,;  f 
Wou-Wt drive. his  prey  out'from.-ltiteir  oozy  holes,. 
And  (b-pnrfneAiwm  do.wn  the  roJltng.floQd;,    jloj 
Gafping.for  brearth^and.almoft^hyok'd  .with  mud, 
Till  th«y,  of  farther  puffage.q-^e  bereft,  .cv^no'f 
Were  in  the  main  -with  gills  ejl  fang  led.  lefv>  bit  A 
TsOt,  who  ii.v'ddow0;«he!Afleam,  ne'er  thought 
. . his  bear-, .'  i/^rlJ  ili.fl  gnidibim»t  L«il  \:;<EjS 
W'a&'fiord,  unlefs  he/had  bis-.wster  clear,      n>[^~t/ 
He  goes; to  Banks/'und  thus  begins  his  taJ^.;;;,;^  /> 
*'  I^c^iii  ,%f  you  knew' but, bow  jthe  people,  rail! .... 
'flthsy'canrtmt  boil, nor  walh, nor  rinfe (they  tay,.^ , 
•«  With  water fometimesink,andfometh#£s.$ hey,  C 
"  According  as -you  mieet'jWith:  tnlid  vrr^yr;    Pta'1] 
"  Befidesmy  wife.thefe  fix  npvnth*  coul,4  not,  brew, 
"  2^^-ntfw  the  blame  of  »His  all's  laid  on  y9u;;.;t^T 
"  F^r  it  will:be  a  dlfoial  thing  to  think  3r[j  jjj 
«'  How  we  oW  Trots  n)wft  live,  and  have -no  drink 
"  Therefore,  LiDjayi  fome-  other  method  take 
"  Of'^ring,  were  it  only  for  our  fake.',V  ,„'  y-,fn 
cS'ifa i  Banks  "  I'-::  lorry  it  fhould  be  my  lot     ,. 
"  Kver  to  difobligo  my  goifip  Trot :    ,0r  Tc  ^  |;;'j 
«'  Yet  Ven't  my  fault;    but  fo  'tis  for.tune,  tries 
a          "one,  /  A«il£ '.  tt:aitA  ,2d»d  ,»["  ^"5 

"  YO  rcaice  his  meat  become  his  neighbour's  poi- 
"  Atari. f>  we  jiray  for  winds  upon  this  coaft, 
"fey  which  on  t'<  ther  navies  may  be  loit. 
"  Tbeubiore  in  parivnce  re(t,  though  1  proceed: 
*•  TheicY  no 'ill-nature  in  the  cafe,  but  need. 
"  Though  for  your  ufe  this  water  will  not  ferve, 
!ier    you    fhould    choke,    than    I    fhould 
ilarve." 


A  C:ASI:  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

()•  n  P.ul^y  Scot,  with  none  of  the  bed  faces, 
uoiV  knofty  j-atc  at  folvinj  cai't-s; 


In  any  point  could  tell  you,  to  a  half, 
When  was  a  grain  of  honefty  to  fpare. 
It  happeu'd,  after  prayers,  one  certain  night* 
At  home,  he  had  occafion  for  a  light 
To  turn  Sociuus,  Leflius,  i'Tcobar, 
Fam'd  Coyarruvias,  and  the  great  Navarre : 
And  therefore,  as  he  from  the  chapel  came, 
Kxtinguiihing  a  yvllow  taper's  flame, 
By  which  juft  no\v  he  had  devoutly  pray'd, 
The  uleful  remnant  tp  hifj  fleeve  convey'd. 
There  happen'd  a  phyfician  to  be  by, 
Who  thither  came  but  only  as  a  fpy. 
To  find  out  others'  faults,  hut  let  alone 
Repentance  for  the  crimes  that  were  his  own. 
This  Dn&or  follow'd  Paddy  ;  faid,  "  He  h 
"  To  know  what  made  a  facriiegious  facl:." 

Paddy  with  fltidied  gravity  replies, 
"  That's  as  the  place  or  as  the  matter  lies : 
"  If  from  a  place  unfacred  you  fhould  take 
*'  A  facred  thing,  this  lacrilege  would  make; 
"  Or  an  unfacred  thing  from  facred  place, 
'<  There  would  be  nothing  diff.rent  in  the  cafe  ; 
"  But,  if  both  thing  and  place  fhould  facred  be, 
u  Twere  height  of  facrilegr,  as  dodlors  all  agree.' 

"  Then,"  fays  the  dodlor,  u  for  more  light  ir 

"  this, 

"  To  put  a  fpecial  cafe,  were  not  amifs. 
"  Suppofe  a  man  fhould  take  a  common  prayer 
"  Out  of  a  chapel  where  there's  fome-,to  fpare  ?" 

"  A  common  prayer?"  fays  Paddy,"  that' 

ZttHuJMtd:"'^ 

""  A  facrilege  of  an  intenfe  degree." 

*'  Suppufe  that-one  fhould  in  thefe  holidays 

"  Take. thence  a  bunch  of  rofemary  or  bays?" 
"  I'd  not  be  .tpo  ccnforious  in  that  cafe, 

"  But  'twould  be  facri  ege  ftill  from  the  place." 
"  What  if  a  man  {hould  from  the  chapel  take 
A.  tapir's  end  :   fhould  he  a  fcruple  make, 
If  homeward  to  His  chambers  he  fhould  go, 
Whether  'twere  theft, or  facrilege,  or  no?" 
The  fly  infinuation  was  perceiv'd  : 

jSays  Paddy,  "  Doctor,  you  may  be  deceiv'd, 

"  Unlefs  in  cafes  you  diftinguifh  right ; 

"  But  this  may  he  refolv'd  at  the  firft  fight. 

"  As  to  the  taper,  it  could  be  no  theft,  . 

"  For  it  had  done  its  duty,  and  was  left : 

"  And  facrilege  in  having  it  is  none, 

Cl  Becaufe  t,hat  in  my  fleeve  I  now  have  one." 


,THE    CONSTABLE. 

ONE  night  a  fellow  wandering  without  fear," 
As  void  of  money  as  he  was  of  care, 
Confidering  both  were  wafh'd  away  with  beer  J 
With  Strap  the  conttable  hy  fortune  meets, 
Whofe  lanterns  glare  in  the  mod  filent  ftreets. 
Refty,  impatient  any  one  fhould  be 
S;»  bold  as  to  be  drunk  that  night  but  he: 
"  Stand  ;  who  goes  there,"  cries  Strap,"  at  hot 
t'     •'  *«  fo  late?  [pate."- 

Anfwer.     Your  name ;    or  elfe  have  at  yc 
"  I  wo'nt  (land,  'caufe  I  can''      Why  muft  yc 

'    know 
"  Frrm  whence  it  is  came,  or  v  h..e  1  ^c  ?'' 


M  I  S  C  E  L  I,  A  N 

^ 
"  See  here  my  ftaff,"  criss  Strap  ;  '<  trembling; 

-  heholJ 

"  Its  radiant  ijwinr,  and  ornamental  gold  : 
"  Wooclen  avlthprity  when  thus  I  wield, 
"  Fvrfons  of  all  degrees  obedience  .yield. 
"  Then,  be  you  the  befi:  man  in  all  the  city, 
"  Mark  me  '    I  to  t)ie  Counter  will  commit,  ye." 

"  You  :  ki&,  and  lo  foi  tli.    For  that  never  fpare  : 
"  If  that  be  all,  commit  me  if  you  dare; 
"  No  perfon  yet,  cirher  through  fear  or  fham,e, 
*'  Durft   commit   me,   that   once   had    heard   my 

"  name." — 
"  Pray  then,  what  is't  ?" — "  My  rvame's  ADUL-^ 

"  TEKY  ;  f 

"  And,. faith,  your  future  life  would  pleafan*.  be,  f 
"  Did  your  wife  know  you  once  committed  me.'1  j 


LITTLE    MOUTHS. 

FROM  London  Paul  the  carrier  coming  down 
To  Wantage,  meets  a  beauty  of  the  town; 
They  both  accofl  with  ialutation  pretty, 
As,'"   How   do'fl,  Paul?"—"   Thank  you:    and 

"  how  do'ft,  Betty  ?" 

"  Didft  fee  our  Jack,  nor  fitter  ?  No,  you've  fcen, 

"  I  warrant,  none  but  thole  who  law  the  Queen." 

41  Many  words  fpoke  in  jelt,"  iay.s  Paul,  "  iire") 

"  true,  / 

"  I  came  from  Windfor  * ;  and, if  fome  folksknewT 
"  As  much  as  I,  it  might  be  well  for  you."  J 

*'  Lord,  Paul!  what  is'c?" — "  Why  give  me  fome - 

"  thing  for  't, 

"  This  kifs;  and  this.     The  matter  then  is  fhort : 
'*  The  parliament  have  made  a  proclamation, 
"  Which  will  thisweekbe  lent  ail  round  the  nation; 
*'  That  maids  with  little  mouths  do  all  prepare      ") 
*'  On  Sunday  next  to  come  before  the  mayor,     > 
'*'  And  thut  all  bachelors  he  likewife  there  :         j 
*'  For  maids  with  little  mouths  {hall  if  they  pleafe, 
"  From   out  of  theie  young  men  chooi'e  two  a- 

"  piece." 

Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  her  face, 
And  then  contracts  her  lips  with  iimpering  grace, 
Cries,    "   Hem  i    pray   wha:   muft   all   the   iiuge 

ones  do 

**  For  hufbands,  when  we  little  mouths  have  two  ?" 
"  Hold,  not  io  fait,"   cries  he,  l>  pray  pardon 

u  me  : 
"   Maids  with  Luge,  gaping,   ivide  mouths,   muft 

"  have  three." 

Betty  diiroj-t*  her  face  with  hideous  fqvull, 
And  mouth  of  a  foot  wide  begins  to  bawl, 
-  Oh  '.  ho  !  is't  fo  ?  The  cafe  is  alter'd,  Paul. 
*''  Is  that  the  point  ?  I  wifh  the  three  were  ten  ; 
*•   1  warrant  I'd  find  mouth,  if  they'll  find,  men." 


HOLD  FAST  BELOW. 

THF.RE  was  a  lad,  th'  unlnckiVO:  of  the  crew, 
WAS  itiii  contriving  ioir.ahir^-b.  d,  but  new. 
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His  comrades  all  n'>c.iienec  1.)  him  paid, 
tii  executing  vhat  uellgrs  he  laid  : 
'  I'xyas  they  fhould  rob  the  orchard,  hq'd  retire,      • 
J IU  foot  was  Lie  whilit  tin  ir'-   . 
He  kept  them  in  the  dark  to  thac  degree. 
None  fhould  prcfume  to-be  as  wife  a- 
Bur,  being  at  the  top  of  all  atL 
The  profit  was  his  own,  ths  n. 
There  fell  fome  words  made,  him  be^i. 
The  rogues  would  grow  fo  wife  to  find  him  out  ; 
He  was  not  plea,'d  with- this,  and, Jo  iicxi  .... 
He  cries  to  them,  as  going  jull  :q  play, 
"  What  a  rare  jack-daw's  nell  .  ok  up, .. 

"    You  fee  'tis  almoft  at  the  fteepie'»  top." 
"  Ah,"  fays  another,  "  we  can  have  no  hope        >• 
"  Of  getting  thither  to  't  without  :•. 
bay,  then  the  fleering  fpark,  \vith  courteous  gr^n, 
By  which  he  drew  his  h:iant  cullies  in  ; 
"   Nothing  more  eaiy  ;  did  y  u  uever  ice 
"   How,  in  a  fwarm,  bees,  hanging  bee  bv  be.-, 
"    Make  a  long  {brt  of  rope  beiow  the  t: 
"   Why  may'nt  we  do  the  lame,  good  Mr.  J  .l.n  ? 
"   For  that  contrivance  pray  let  me  alone. 
"  Tom  {hall  hold  Will,  you  Will,  and  I'll  hold 

"  you  ; 

ft  And  then  I  warrant  you  the  thing  will  do. 
"  But,  if  there's  any  does  not  care  to  try, 
'"  Let  us  have  no  jack-daws,  and  what  care  I  '." 
That  touch'd  the  quick,  and  fo  they  foon") 
complied,  ( 

No  argument  like  that  was  e'er  denied,  i 

And  therefore  inftantly  the  thing  was  tried.         i 
They  hanging  down  on  ftrength  above  depend  : 
Then  to  himfelf  mutters  their  trufly  friend, 
"  The  dogs  are  almoft  ufelcfs  grown  to  me, 
"   I  ne'er  fiiall  have  inch  opportunity 
"  To  part   with  them ;  and  fo  e'en  let  them' 


^ucen  An::; 


iy  re  - 


i  and   fo  e'en  let  thenrTV 

c 

ho  !  my  lads  '.  fo  ho  .    f 
ou  all  hold  faft  bel,,w.     > 


.Then  cried  aloud,  "  S.» 
"   You're  gone,  uu lei's  you 
"  They've  ferv'd  my  turn,  fo   'tis  time   to  drop 

"  them ; 
"  The  devilj  if  he  wants  them,  let  him  flop  them." 


THE  BEGGAR  WOMAN. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  hunting  rode  aftray, 
.More  out  of  choice,  tdan  that  he  loft  his  way  : 
He  let  his  company  the  hare  purlue, 
For  he  himJclf  had  other  game  in  VH.W  : 
A  beggar  by  her  trade  ;  yet  not  fo  mean, 
But  that  her  cheeks  were  irefh,  and  linen  cl  a". 
"  'Miftreis,"    quoth    he,  '•  and    what   if    we   two 
"  Retire  a  little  way  into  the  wood."        [fhouid 

bhe  needed  not  much  courtihip  to  be  kind, 
Ho  ambles  on  before,  fhe  trots  bcl): 
For  h'uk-  Bobby,  to  her  iiiouiikr>  bound, 
Hinders  the  gentle  dame  from  rid.lwig  ground. 
He  of-en  aik'd  her  to  exuofe,  but  fhe 
Srill  fear'd  the  coming  cf  his  C'.nij.iny. 
Saya  Ihe,  "  1  knc.w  an  uni'reijuuitot  place  ~j 

!«  'i'o  the  left  linnd,  \\heie  wo  our  time  may  p.i^. f 

And' 'he   mean    w 


mv 

-1 
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Thither  they  come,  and  both  the  horfe  fecure  ; 
Then  thinks  the  fquire,  I  hive  the-  matter  fure. 
She's  afk'd  to  lit  :   bur  then  excufe  is  made, 
"  Sitting,"  fays  fhe,  "  's  not  ufual  in  my  trade  : 
*'  Should  you  be  rude,  and  then  fhould  throw  me 
"  down,    '  [own  " 

"  I    might  •  perhaps   break   more   backs  than  my 
He  fmiling  cries,  "Come,  I'll  tlie  knot  unri:-, 
"  And;  if  you  mean  the  child's,  we'll  lay  it  by 
«'  Says  (he,'  «  That  can't  be  done;  for  then  'twill 

"  cry. ' 

"  I'd  not  ha^e  «s,  but  chiefly  for  your  fake, 
*'  Difcover'd  by  the  hideous  noife.  'twill  nuke. 
t:   life  is  another  nature,  and  't  would  lack, 
"  More  than  the  breait,  it's  cuftom  to  the  back." 
«*  Then,"  fays  the  gentleman,  "I  fhould  be  I«.th 
"  To  come  fo  far,  and  difoblige  you  both  :    [do  ?" 
v'.  Were  the 'child  tied  to  me,  d'ye  think  'twould 
"  Mighty  well,  Sir !   Oh,  Lord  !  if  tied  to  you  !" 

With  (peed  incredible  to  work  fhe  goes, 
And  from  her  fhotildor  foon  the  burthen  throws; 
Then  mounts  the  infant  with  a  gentle  tofs ' 
Tjpon  her  generous' friend,1  and,  like  a  crof-, 
The  fbieet  'fhe  with  a  clextrf'Us  motion  winds, 
Till  a  firm  knrfe  the  wandering  fabric  binds. 

The -gentleman  had  fcarce  got  time  to  know 
What  fhe1  was  doing  ;  fhe,  abput  to  go, 
Cries,  "   Sir,  good  Lye  ;  ben't-- angry  that  we  part, 
«'   J  truft  the  child  to  you  with  all  my  heart  : 
"  But,  ere  you  get  another,  'ten*t  amifs 
"  To  try  a  year  or  two  how  you'll  keep  this." 
i.  i  .    '  .          'r  -oH; 

£  __ 

. 
THE  VESTRY. 

-vo|>  MlT    '* 

WITHIN  the  fhire  of  Nottingham  their  jies        i   .« 
A  pHrifii  farh'd,  hecaulc'the  inen'  were  wife  : 
OF  their  o\vn  ftrain  they  had  a  teacher  fought, 
\v"Jio.  all  hie  life  was  better  f jd  than  taught.     , 

about  a  quarter  of  a  year  ^oY   * 

Jiir'r^^  he  -had  fimr'd,  and  eat,  and  fatten'd  there  j 
Avhen  he  the  houfekeeper?,  their  wives,  and  all, 
l>:d  to  a  fort  of  parifh-mertmg  call ;  ;(;j,'  >• 

PromifiDg  fomethii-g'j  which,  well  underftood, 
In  little  time  would  turn  to  all  their  good. 

When  met,  he  thus  harrawgues  :  "-Neighbours, 

•«   i  find, 

<*  That  in  your  principles  you're  well  inclir.'d  : 
"  But  then  you're 'all  loh'citous  for 'Sunday  ; 
"  Ni>ne  fee-ni  to  have  a  due  regard  for  Monday, 
"   Moft  people  then  their  dinners 'have  to  feck, 
"  As  if  'twere-  not  the  Cru  day  of  the  week  ; 
*'  But,  when  you  have  hafh'd  meac,  and  nothing 

"  more, 

"  Yon  (inly  i  urfe  tb.e  day  th^t  v/cnt  before. 
"   (,'n  'fut- tday  all  folks  iline  by  one  c^nlent :       ^ 
"   And  \V.(hu.fdays  only  faft  by  p'Hiament,       C 
«'    Lii;^  e  by  Nature  nt'ir  \va>  nuan:.  J 

'1  hi  m-a:Lst  'will  for.TuelVlay  iir.d  a  difh, 

A-.-i  J  i  klay  is  a  piopefday  for  f.lh  ; 

Aiicr  frh,  Kiitiiroay  rcquiics  fome  meat ; 

you're  <  b'iig'd  by  law  to  treat ; 

A::<1  r    c  i.tme-  law  c^rdains  a  puddin»  the-n, 

1  o  children  gratlf  jl,  :x>r  unlit  for  men. 


hens,  gcefe,  turkies,  then,  or   fomething 
liiht, 


1'ake 


'•  Becaufe  their  legs,  if  broilM,  will  ferve  at  night, 

"   And,  fince   I    find    that    roafk   beef  makes  you 

"   Corn  it  a  little  more,  andfo  'twill  keep,     [fl^'ci; 

"   Roaft  it  on  Monday,  pity  it  fhouW  be  fpoil'd, 

"   On  Tut'fday  mutton  either  roaft  or  boil'd. 

'    On  \Vednt-fday  mould  be  fome  variety, 

"   A  loin  or  bread  of  veal,  and  pigeon-pye. 

"   On  Thurfday  each  man  of  his  difli  make  choice 

"    '  Pis  fit  vn  market-days  we  all  rejoice. 

<(   And  then  on  Friday,  a*  I  faid  before, 

"   We'll  have  a  difh  r-f  fifh,  and  one  difh  more. 

"   On  Saturday  ilew'd  beef,  ^nd  fomething  nice, 

"  -Provided  quick,  and  tofh'd  up  in  a  trice, 

"   Btcaui'e  that  in  the  afternoon,  you  know, 

"    Hy  cuflom,  we  muft  to  the  ale-houfe  go  ; 

"  For  elfe  how  fhould  our  houfes  e'er  b«  clean, 

"  Except  we  gave  fome  time  to  do  it  then  ? 

"   From  whence,  unlefs  we  value  not  our  lives, 

"  None  part*  without  remembering  firft  our  wives, 

u  ^ut  thVie  are  (landing  rules  for  every  day, 

**  And  very  good  ones,  as  I  fo  may  fay  : 

"   After  each  mtal,  let's  take  a  htarty  cup; 

'*  And  where  we  dine,  'tis  fitting  that  we  fup. 

'*  Now  for  the  application,  and  the  life  : 
u  1  found  ycur  care  for  Sunday  an  ab^fe  : 
44  Ail  would  be  .liking,  Pray,  Sir,  where  d'  you 

f  sii^  dine  ? 

"  -I  have  roafl  beef,  choice  venifon,  turkey,  chine  : 
"  JLvery  one's  hauling  inc.     Then  fay  poor  1, 
'^'lt  is  a  hitter  buunefs  to  deny  ; 
"  liut,  who  i->'t  cares  for  fourteen  meals  a-day, 
"  As  for  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  (lay, 
"   And  take  thes*  now  and  then,  --  and  herr: 

"  and  there, 

"  According  to  my  prefent  bill  of  fare. 
"   You  know  I'm  iirgle  :   if  yu  ail  agree 
"  To  treat  by  turns,  each  will  be  fure  of  me. 

The  veftry  all  applauded  with  a  hum, 
And  the  feven  vvifeft  of  them  bade  him  come. 


THE  MONARCH. 

WHEN  the  young  people  ride  the  Skimmington, 

There  is  a  general  trembling  in  a  town: 

Not  only  he  for  whom  the  per fon  rides 

Suffers,  but  they  fvveep  other  doors  betides; 

And  by  that  hieroglyphic  does  appear 

Thai  the  good  woman  is  the  mailer  there. 

At  Jenny's  door  the  barbarous  heathen  fvvept, 

A:;cl  his  poor  wife  fcolded  until  fhe  wept ; 

The  mob  fwept  on,  whilft  ihe  fent  foith  iu  vain 

Her  vocal  thunder  and  her  briny  rain. 

Some  few  days  after,  two  young  fparks  came  there, 

And  whilft  fhe  does  her  coffee  fjefh  prepare,        *  , 

One  for  ddcowrfe  of  news  the  mafter  calls, 

T'other  on  this  ungrateful  fuhjedt  falls. 

'•   Pray,  Mrs.  Jenny,  whence  came  this  report, 

"  For  I  belie'vc  thert'a  no  great  reafon  foi't, 

"   r>s  it  the  folks  t'other  d.iy  fwept  your  door, 

"   And  half  a  dozen  of  your  neighbours  mor    •'* 

"   J  litre's  nothing  in't,"  Jays  Jenny,  "  that  is  done 

"  Where  the  wife  rules,  but  here  1  rule 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


**  And  gentlemen,  yo"u'd  much  miftuken  be, 

"   If  any  one  ftiould  not  think  that  of  me. 

*'  Within  thefe  walls,  my  fuppliant  vaflals  know 

What  due  obedience  to  their  prince  they  owe, 
"   And  kifs  the  fhadow  of  my  papal  toe. 
"  My  word's  a  law ;  when  I  my  power  advance, 
"  There's  not  a  greater  monarch  ev'n  in  France. 
"  Not  the  Mogul  or  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  T 

'*'   Not  Prefter  John,  or  Cham  of  Tartary,          C 
«*  Are  in  their  h.,ufes  monarch  more  than  I.       j    ! 
"   My  houfe  my  caftle  is,  and  here  I'm  king. 

I'm  p"pe-,  I'm  emperor,  monarch,  every  thing. 
**  What  though  my  wife  be  partner  of  my  bed, 
"  The  monarch'-  crown  fits  only  on  this  head."  ' 

His  wife  had  plaguy  ears,  as  well  as  tOMguej 
And,  hearing  all,  thought  his  difcourfe  too  long : 
Her  conference  faid,  he  fhould  not  tell  fuch  lies, 
And  to  acknowledge  fuch  ;  fhe  therefore  cries, 

D'ye  hear— you — Sirrah — Monarch — there  ?  - 

"  Come  down 
4*  And  grind  the  coffee — or  I'll  crack  your  crown." 


j 


JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE. 

OR, 
THE    INCURIOUS. 

A  VIRTUOSO  had  a  mind  to  fee 

One  that  would  never  discontented  be, 

But  in  a  carelefs  way  to  all  agree. 

He  had  a  fervant,  much  of  ^Efop's  kind, 

Of  perfonage  uncouth,  but  fprightly  mind  : 

"  Humpus,"  fays  he,  "  I  order  that  you  find 

*'  Out  fuch  a  man,  with  fuch  a  character, 

"  As  in  this  paper  now  I  give  you  here  ; 

"  Or  I  will  lug  your  ears,  or  crack  your  pate,    T 

'*  Or  rather  you  (hall  meet  with  a  worfe  fate,    > 

"  For  I  will  break  your  back,  and  fetyou  ftrait.  j 

"  Bring  him  to  dinner."  Humpus  foon  withdrew, 

Was  fate,  as  having  fuch  a  one  in  view 

At  Covent  Garden  dial,  whom  he  found 

Sitting  with  thoughtlefs  air,  and  look  profound. 

Who,  folitary  gaping  without  care, 

Scem'd  to  fay,  "  Who  is't  ?  wilt  go  any  where  ?" 

Says  Humpus,  "  Sir,  my  mafter  bade  me  pray 
"  Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day.' 
He  fnuffs;  then  follows  ;  \vt>  the  ftairs  he  goes, 
Never  pulls  of  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  fhocs, 
Eut,  looking  round  him,  faw  a  handlbme  roqm, 
And  did  not  much  repent  than  he  was  come ; 
Clofe  to  the  fire  he  draws  an  elbow  chair, 
And,  lolling  eafy,  doth  for  fleep  prepare. 
In  comes  the  family,  but  he  fits  liiil,  [will !" 

Thinks,  "  Let  them  take  the  other  chairs  that 

The  mafter  thus  accofts  him,  "  Sir,  you're  wet, 
"  Pray  have  a  cufhion  underneath  your  feet." 
Thinks  he,  "  If  I  do  fpoil  it,  need  I  care  ? 
"  1  fee  he  has  eleven  more  to  fpare." 

Dinner's  brought  up;  the  wife  is  bid  retreat, 
And  at  the  upper  end  muit  be  his  feat. 
"  This  is  not  very  ufual,"  thinks  the  clown  : 
*'  But  is  not  all  the  family  his  own  ? 
*'    -vnd  why  fhould  I,  for  contradiction* I  fake, 
"  Lofc  a  good  dinner,  which  he  bids  me  take  ? 


"  If  from  his  table  fhe  dlfcarded  be, 

"  What  need  I  care,  ti  >re  for  me.' 

After  a  while,  the  daughter's  bid  to  ttand, 
And  bring  him  whatfoevcr  he'll  command. 
Thinks  he,  "  The  better  from  thr  fairer  hand  :" 

Young  mafter  next  muft  rife  to  fill  him  wine, 
And  ftarve  himfclf,  to  fee  the  boo^y  dine. 
He  does     The   father  aflcs,   "  What  have    you 

u  there  ? 
"  How  dare  you  give  a  ftranger  vinegar  ?" 

"  Sir,  'twas  champagne  I  gave  him. "  Sir,  in- 

«  deed  ! 

Take  him  and  fcourge  him  till  the  rafcal  Meed; 
"  Don't  fpare  him  for  his  tears,  or  age  :   I'll  try 
"  If  cat-of-nine  tails  can  txcufc  a  lie." 

Thinks  the  clown,  **  That  'twas  wine  I  do  be- 

"  lieve ; 

"  But  fuch  young  rogues  are  aptefl  to  deceive  ; 
"  HeVnone  of  mine,  but  his  own  flefh  and  l)Iood, 
"  And  how  know  I  but  't  may  be  for  his  good  ?" 

When  the  dcfert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought, 
Then  was  the  difmal  fcene  of  finding  fault  : 
They  were  fuch  hideous,  filthy,  poifonous  ftuff, 
Could  not  be  rail'd  at,  nor  reveng'd  enough. 
Humpus  was  aflc'd  who  made  thtm.  Trembling  he 
Said,  "  Sir,  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me." — —- 
"  No  more  fuch  poifon  fhall  fhe  ever  give, 
"  I'll  burn  the  witch;  Vent  fitting  fhe  fh<  uld  live: 
"  Set  faggots  in  the  court.  I'll  make  hef  fry ; 
"  And  pray,,  good  Sir,  may't  pleafe  you  to  be 
"  by  ?" 

Then,  fmiling,  fays  the  clown,  "  Upon  my  life, 
11  A  pretty  fancy  this,  to  burn  one'*  wife  1" 
"  And  fince  I  find  'tis  really  your  defign, 
"  Pray  let  me  juft  ftep  home,  and  fetch  you  mine.". 


OF  DREAMS. 

41  For  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude 
"  of  bufinefs." 

ECCLES.  V.4. 

"  Somnia,  qua:  ludunt  mente  volitantibus  umbris, 
"  Non  dclubra  deum  nee  ah  sethcre  numiiia  mit- 
"  bed  fibicjuifo^uefacjt,"  &c.  [tuut, 

PZTRONIDSo 

THE  flitting  dreams  that  play  before  the  wind, 
Are  not  by  Heaven  for  propheiies  defign'd ; 
Nor  by  zethtreal  beings  fent  us  down, 
But  each  man  is  creator  of  his  own  : 
For  when  their  weary  limbs  are  funk  in  cafe, 
The  fouls  efl'ay  to  wander  where  they  pleafe ; 
The  fcatter'd  images  have  place  to  play, 
And  night  repeats  the  labours  of  the  day. 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING  PUDDINGS. 
I. 

Hafy  Pudding. 

I  SING  of  food,  by  Eritifh  nurfe  defign'd, 
To  muke  the  ftripling  brave,  and  maiden  ku». 
Zz  iiij 


THE    W  O  R  1C  S    O  F  '  K I  N  G. 


pelay  not,  Mafe,  in  numbers  to  rehearfe 

The  pleafures  of  our  lii'e,  and  finews  of  our  verfr, 

Let    pudding's   clifli,    moil    wholefome,     be    thy 

theme, 
And  dip  the  fwelling  plumes  in  fragrant  cream. 

Sing  then  that  dilh,  fo  fitting  to  improve 
A  tender  modefly  and  trembling  love  ; 
Swimming  in  butter  of  a  golden  hue, 
Garnifh'd  with  drops  of  rofe's  fyicy  dew. 

Sometimes  the  frugal  matron  Teems  in  hafte, 
2STor  cares  to  beat  her  pudding  into  pafte  : 
Yet  milk  in  proper  fkillet  fhe  will  place, 
Aad  geutly  fpice  it  'with  a  blade  of  mace  ; 
Then  fet  form;  careful  damfel  to  look  to't, 
And  fHll  tu  ftir  a  way  the  bifliop's  foot  ; 
Tor,  if  burnt  milk  fhould  to  the  bottom  ftick, 
Like  over-hcate3  zeal,  'twould  make  folks  fick. 
Into  the  milk  her,  flour  flic  gently  throws, 
As  valets  now  wpuld  powder  tender  beaux: 
The  liquid  forms  in  hafty  mafs  unite 
Perms  equally  delicious,  as  they're  white. 
In  fhining  difh  the  hafty  mafs  is  thrown, 
And  Teems  to  want  no  graces  but  its  own.    ,     ;  1' 
Yet  ftill  the  houftjwife  brings  in  frefh  fuppljes, 
To  gratify  the  f'afte,  and  pleafe  the  eyes. 
She  on  the  fiuface  lumps  of  butter  lays, 
'Which,  melting  with  the  heat,  its  beams  difplays; 
IFrom  whence  it  caufes,  wondrous  to  behold, 
A  filver  foil  bedeck'd  with  ftrcsuus  of  gold  I 

If. 

A  Hedfte-tjo^  after  a  Qiiakinv'-puddjnF. 

As    Neptune,   when   the  three-tongu'd  fork  he 

takes,  »' 

With  ftrength  divine  the  globe  terreftrial  (hakes, 
The  higheft  'hills,'  Nature's  ftiipemlou's  piles, 
$reak  with  the  force,  and  quiver  into  ifies; 
Ytt  on  the  ruins  grow  the  lofty  pines, 
And  inow  uu  melted  in  the  yaljies  fhines  : 
Thus  when  the  dame  her 

breaks, 

Her  fork  indents  irreparable  flreaks. 
The  trembling  lump,  with'  butter  till  around, 
Seems  to  perceive  its  fall,  und  then  be  drmvn'd  ; 
And  yet  the  tops  appear,  whilft  almonds  thkk 
"SVith  bright  loaf-iugar  on  the  furface  ilick. 

III. 

Puddinyi  cf  viirious  Colours  in  a  D'ifi' 

you,  painter-like,  now  variegate  the  fiiade, 
And  thus  from  puddings  there's  a  landfcape  made. 
And  Wife  and  London  *,  when  they  would  dilpof- 
Their  ever-grecns  into  well-ordei'd  rowfi, 
,So  mix  their  colours,  that  each  -different  plant 
Civcs  light  and  fhaxiow  as  the  others  want. 


jVTjUtirjf  of  a  gooil  Pudding  gets  a  good  Hvjuand. 

YE  virgins,  as  thele  lines  you  kifidly  take, 
^o  may  you  tcili  iuch  glorioiis  pudding  inahe, 

»  Tlw  two  royal  cr.irdc.rers, 


That  crowds  of  youth  may  ever  be  at 
To  gain  the  fweet  compolcr  for  bis  wife  ! 

V. 

Sack  and  Sttrar  nj&s/a'#tig-puc[diag» 
"  Oh,  Delicious!" 

BUT  where  muft  our  confcfiion  firft  begin, 
It  fack  and  fugar  once  be  thought  a  fin  ? 


Broiled  PiMlng. 

HID  in  the  dark,  we  mortals  feldom  know 
From  whence  the  fource  of  happinefs  may  flow  : 
Who  to  broil'd  puduing  would  their  thoughts  have 

bent 

From  bright  Pewteria's  love  Tick  cifcontent  ? 
Ytt  fo  it  was,  Pewteria  fclr  Love's  heat 
In    fiercer    flames    than    thoi'e    which   roafl   bcj* 

riitar. 

No  pudding's  loft,  but  may  with  frefh  delight 
Bo  either  fried  next  day,  or  iroiCd  at  night. 


Mutton  PudJhtg.      . 

BUT  Mutton,  thou  moft  nouriflung  of  mear, 
Whole;  firigle  joint  f  may  conftiture  a  treat; 
When  made  a  pudding,  you  excel  the  reft. 
As  much  ai  that  of  other  foud^is  J)eft  ! 

"^  t$r.'i:i! 

{^     pnit  WOT  «•"»'  t  >«"1o  1 

Qatmeal  Pudaiiign 

OF  oats  decorticated  take  two  pound, 
And  of  new  milk  enough  the  fame  to  drown  ; 
Of  raifins  of  the  fun,  flon'd,  ounces  eight  ; 
Of  currants',  cleanly  pick'd,  an  equal  weight  ; 
Of  fuet,  finely  flic'd,  -an  ounce  at  leaft  ; 
And  fix  eggs,  newly  taken  from  the  neft  : 
Seafon  this  mixture  well  with  fait  and  fpice; 
Twill  make  a  pudding  fur  exctedihg  rice; 
And  you  may  fafely  feed  on  it  like  farmer?, 
For  the  receipt  is  learned  Dr.  Manner's. 

IX. 

A  Sack-po/et. 

FROM  far  Barbadoes,  on  the  Weftern  Main, 
Fctcl?    Tugar,    half  a   pound  ;    fetch  fack,    from 

tfpain, 

A  pint  ;  then  fc-tch,  from  India's  fertile  coaft, 
Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  toaft. 


UPON  A  GIANT'S  ANGLING. 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  fturdy  oak  ; 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  ftornis  ne'er  broke 
His  h6ok  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail,' 
And  lite  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'J  for  v. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


• 


ADVICE  TO  HORACE, 

To  tdkc  Lit  Leave  of  7'tifiity  College,  Cambridge. 

HORACE,  you  now  havo  long  enough 

Ac  Cambridge  piay.'d  the  fool: 
Take  back  your  criticifing  fluff 

To  Epicuru,'  fcliool. 

But,  in  excufe  of  this,  you'll  fay, 

You're  fo  unwieldy  grown, 
That,  if  amongft  that  herd  you  lay, 

You  fcarcely  fhould  he  known. 

How  many  buttcr'd  crufts  you've  toft, 

Into  your  weem  Fo  big, 
That  you're  more  like  (at  college  coft) 

Afurpsifi  than  a/>/£. 

But  you  from  head  to  foot  are  braivnt 

And  fo  from  fide  to  fide  : 
You  meafure  (were  a  circle  drawn) 

No  longer  than  you're  wide. 

Then  blefs  me,  Sir,  how  many  craggs 

You've  drunk  of  potent  ale  ! 
No  wonder  if  the  belly  Iwaggs, 

That's  rivaji  co 


E'en  let  the  Fellows  take  the  reft, 
They've  had  a  jolly  taller  ; 

But  no  great  likelihood  to  feaft, 
'Twixt  Horace  and  the  matter  ! 


INDIAN  ODE. 


CESAR,  pofiefs'd  of  Egypt's  queen, 

-  And  conqueror  of  her  charms, 

Would  envy,  had  he  Darco  feen 

When  lock'd  in  Zabra's  arms. 

ZABRA. 

Should  Memnon  that  fam'd  black  revive, 

Aurora's  darling  fon, 
For  Zabra's  heart  in  vain  he'd  ftrive, 
•    Where  Darco  reigns  alone. 

DARCO. 

Frefh  mulberries  new-prefs'd  difclofe 

A  blood  of  purple  hue ; 
An-j  Zabra's  lips,  like  crimfon  rofe, 

Swell  with  a  fragrant  dew. 

ZABKA. 

The  amorous  fun  has  kifs'd  his  face ; 

And,  now  thofe  beams  are  fet, 
A  Icvely  night  affumei,  the  place, 
And  tinges  all  with  jet. 

DARCO. 
Darknefs  is  myftic  prieft  to  Love, 

And  does  its  rites  conceal ; 
O'erfpreacl  with  clouds,  1'uch  joys  we'll  prove 
'  As  day  (hall  cc'tr  reyesl. 


In  gloom  of  night,  when  D:;rcu's  eyes 

Are  guides,   what  heart  on  fliaj  ? 
Whoever  views  his  r  e-Ji,  del 

'Ihe  bright  and  milky 

DARCO. 
Though  born  to  rule  fierce  Libya's 

That  with  gold'*  luiii--.  iiniicj 
With  eafe  I  quit  thole  high  commands 

Whilft  Zubra  thus  is  mine. 

ZABKA. 

Should  I  to  that  blcft  world  repair, 
Where  whites  no  portion  have, 

I'd  foon,  if  Darco  were  not  there, 
Fly  back,  and  be  a  Have. 


EPIGRAM. 

WHO  could  believe  that  a  fine  needle's  fmart 
Should  from  a  finger  pierce  a  virgin's  heart; 
That,  from  an  orifice  fo  very  fmail, 
The  fpirits  and  the  vital  blood  fhould  fall? 
Strephon  and  Phaon,  I'll  be  judg'd  by  you, 
If  more  than  this  has  not  been  found  too  true. 
From  fmaller  darts  much  greater  wounds  arife, 
When  (hot  by  Cynthia's  or  by  Laura's  eyes. 


EPIGRAM. 

SAM  Wills  had  view'd  Kate  Bets,  a  fmiling  lafs; 
And  for  her  pretty  mouth  admir'd  her  face. 
Kate  had  lik'd  Sam,  for  nofe  cf  Roman  fize, 
Not  minding  his  complexion  or  his  eyes. 
They  met — fays  Sam,  Alas,  to  fay  the  truth, 
I  find  myfelf  deceiv'd  by  that  I'm  all  mouth  ! 
Ala«,  cries  K^te,  could  any  one  fuppofe, 
I  could  be  fo  deceiv'd  by  fuch  a  nofe ! 
But  I  henceforth  Ihall  hold  this  maxim  juft, 
To  have  experience  firft,  and  then  to  truii  1 


TO  MR.  CARTER, 

STEWARD    TO    THE    LORD    CARTERET.      ' 

ACCEPT  of  heahh  from  one  who,  writing  this, 

Wifhes  you  in  the  fame  that  now  he  is; 

Though  to  your  perfon  he  may  be  unknown, 

His  wifhes  are  as  hearty  as  your  own  : 

For  Carter's  drink,  when  in  his  matter'*  hand, 

Has  pleafure  and  good  -nature  at  command. 

What  though  his  lordfhip's  lands  are  iu  your  trufl, 

Tis  greater  to  his  brewing  to  be  juft. 

As  to  that  matter,  no  one  can  find  fau't, 

If  you  fupply  him  flil!  with  well  dried  mah. 

Still  be  a  fcrvant  coiillant  to  aiVord 

A  liquor  fhtir.g  for  your  genet ous  lord; 

Liquor,  like  him,  from  i  rth  in  light, 

With  fparkling  atom*  11  ill  aiccrding  b.-igh:. 
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May  your  accounts  fo  with  your  lord  ftand  clear 
And  have  your  reputation  like  your  beer ; 
The  main  perfection  of  your  life  purfue, 
In  March.  October,  every  month,  ftill  brew, 
And  get  the  character  of  "  Who  but  You  ?" 


NERO. 

A    SATIRE. 

WE  know  how  ri:in  once  did  reign, 
When  Rome  was  fir'd,  and  fenate  flain  ; 
The  prince,  with  brother's  gore  imbrued  ; 
His  tender  mother's  life  purfued  ; 
How  he  the  carcafe,  as  it  lay, 
Did  without  tear  or  blufli  furvey, 
And  ccnfure  each  majeftic  grace 
That  ftill  adorn'd  that  breathlefs  face  : 
Yet  he  with  fword  could  domineer 
Where  dawning  light  does  firft  appear 
From  rays  of  Phcabus ;  and  command 
Through  his  whole  courfe,  ev'n  to  that  ftrand 
Where  he,  abhorring  fuch  a  fight, 
Sinks  in  the  watery  gloom  of  night : 
Yet  he  could  death  and  terror  throw, 
Where  Thule  ftarves  in  northern  fnow, 
Where  fouthern  heats  do  fiercely  pafs 
O'er  burning  fends  that  melt  to  glafs. 

Fond  hopes  '.    Could  height  of  power  affuage 
The  mad  excefs  of  Nero's  rage  ? 
Hard  is  the  fate,  when  fubjecls  find 
The  fword  unjuft  to  poifon  join'd  ! 

^.lip 

AD  AMICUM. 

PRIMUS  Angliacis,  Carolina  Tyntus*  in  oras, 
Palladias  artes  fccum,  cytharamquc  fonantem 
Attulit ;  aft  illi  comites  Parnafiido  una 
Adveniunt,  autorque  viz  confultus  Apollo: 
Ille  idem  fparfos  longe  lateque  colonos 
Legibus  in  coetus  faiqtiis,  acque  oppjda  cogit; 
Hinc  hominum  molhri  animos,  hinc  mercibus  optis 
Crefcere  divitias  et  furgerc  te<5ta  deorum. 
.  Talibus  aufpiciis  do&as  conduntur  Athenze, 
Sic  byri'a  ingentem  Didonis  crevit  in  urbem 
Carthago  regum  domitrix  ;  fie  aurea  Roma 
Orbe  triumphato  nitidum  caput  intuiit  aftris, 

ATTEMPTED  IN  ENGLISR 

TTNTE  was  the  man  who  firft,  from  Britifh  fhorc' 

Palladian  arts  to  Carolina  bore ; 

Hi«  tuneful  harp  attending  mufes  fining, 

And  Phoebus'  fkill  infpir'd  the  lays  he  fung. 

Strong  towers  and  palaces  their  rife  began, 

And  liftening  ft  ones  to  {acred  fabrics  ran. 

Juft  laws  were  taught,  and  curious  arts  of  peace, 

And  trade's  brilk  current  flovv'd  with  wealth's 

increafe. 

On  fuch  foundation*  learned  Athens  rofe  ; 
So  Dido's  throng  did  Carthage  firft  inclofc  : 

«  Major  Tjiynto  Governor  of  Ctrolir.a, 


So  Rome  was  taught  old  empires  to  fuhdue, 
As  Tynte  creates  and  governs  now,  the  new. 


ULYSSES  AND  TIRESIAS. 


TELL  me,  old  prophet,  tell  me  how, 
Eftate  when  funk,  and  pocktt  low, 
What  fubtle  arts,  what  fecret  ways, 
May  the  defyonding  fortune  raife  ? 
You  laugh  :  thus  mifery  is  fcorn'd  ! 

TIRESIAS. 

Sure  'tis  enough,  you  are  return'd' 
Home  by  your  wit,  and  view  again 
Your  farm  of  Ithac,  and  wife  Pen. 

ULYSSES. 

Sage  friend,  whofe  word's  a  law  10  me, 
My  want  and  nakedneis  you  fee  : 
The  /parks,  who  made  jny-  wife  fuch  offers, 
Have  left  me  nothing  in  my  coffers; 
They've  kill'd  my  oxen,  fheep,  and  geefe, 
Eat  up  »y,y  bacon  and  my  cheefe. 
lineage  and  virtue,  at  this  puft, 
Without  the  gelt,'s  not  worth  a  rufh. 

TIRESIAS. 

Why,  not  to  mince  the  matter  more, 
You  are  averfe  to  being  poor  ; 
Therefore  find  out  fome  rich  old  cuff, 
That  never  thinks  he  has  enough  : 
Have  you  a  (wan,  a  turkey-pye, 
With  woodcocks,  thither  let  them  fly, 
The  firft-fniits  of  your  early  fpring, 
Not  to  the  gods,  but  to  him  bring. 
Though  he  a  foundling  baftard  be, 
Donvidl  of  frequent  perjury  ; 
rlis  hands  with  brother's  blood  imbrued, 
3y  juiiice  for  that  crime  purfued  ; 
tfever  the  wall,  when  aik'd,  refuie, 

r  lofe  your  friend,  to  fave  your  fhoes. 
ULYSSES. 

'Twixt  Damas  and  the  kennel  go  ! 
Which  is  the  filthiell  of  the  two  ? 
Jefore  Troy-town  it  was  not  fo. 
There  with  the  beft  1  u»'d  to  ftrive. 
TIRESIAS. 

Why,  by  that  means  you'll  never  thrive. 
ULYSSES. 

It  will  be  very  hard,  that's  true  : 
ret  I'll  my  generous  mind  fubdue. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  TASSO. 

CANTO  111.  ST.  3. 

!o  when  bold  mariners,  whom  hopes  of  ore 
[ave  urg'd  to  fcek  fome  unfrequented  fhore : 
The  fea  grown  high,  and  pole  Unknown,  do  find 
How  falie  is  every  wave,  and  treacherous  every 

wind  ! 

wifh'd  for  land  fome  happier  fight  dcfcries, 
Jiflant  huzzas,  faluting  clamours,  rife  : 
Lach  llrivea  to  fhew  his  mate  th'  approaching  bay, 
'orgets  pail  danger,  and  the  tedious  way. 
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FROM  HESIOD. 

WHEN  Saturn  reign'd  in  heaven,  his  fubje&s  here 
Array'd  with  godly  virtues  did  appear; 
Care,  pain,  old  age,  and  grief,  were  banifh'd  far, 
With  all  the  dread  of  laws  and  doubtful  war: 
But  cheerful  friendftup,  mix'd  with  innocence, 
Feafted  their  underilanding  and  their  fenfc ; 
Nature  abounded  with  unenvied  ftore, 
Till  their  diicrecteft  wits  could  aik  no  more; 
And  when,  by  fate,  they  came  to  breathe  their  laft, 
Pifiblv'd  in  fleep  their  flitting  vitals  pafs'd. 
Then  to  much  happier  manfions,  they  remov'd, 
There  prais'd  their  God,  and  were  by  him  belov'd. 


THAME  AND  ISIS. 

So   the  god  Thame,  as  through  fome  pond  he 

glides, 

Into  the  arms  of  wandering  Ifis  flides  : 
His  ftrength,  her  foi'tnefs,  in  one  bed  combine, 
And  both  with  bands  inextricable  join. 
Now  no  coerulean  nymph,  or  fea  god,  knows, 
Where  Ifis,  or  where  Thame,  diftin&ly  flows ; 
But  with  a  lading  charm  they  blend  their  ftrcam, 
Producing  one  imperial  river Thame. 


j  J  <walsd,fyeallng  thefi  out  of  a  Dream  la  the  Morning. 

URE  a  thoufand  ways  complains, 
A  thoufand  words  expreis  her  pains: 
But  for  her  laughter  has  but  three, 
Aud  very  fmall  ones,  Ha,  ha,  he  ! 


THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK. 
FROM  CLAUDIAN'S  RUFINUS. 

TWENTY  conundrums  have  of  late 

jieen  buzzing  in  my  addle  pate. 

If  earthly  things  are  rul'd  by  heaven, 

matters  go  at  fix  and  feven, 
The  coach  without  a  coachman  driven  ? 
A  pilot  at  the  helm  to  guide, 
Or  the  Ihip  left  to  wind  and  tide  ? 
A  great  firil  caufe  to  be  ador'd, 
Or  whether  all's  a  lottery-board?1 
For  when,  in  viewing  nature's  face, 
I  fpy  fo  regular  a  grace  '. 
So  juft  a  fymmetry  of  features, 
from  ftem  to  ftern,  in  ail  her  creatures ! 
When  on  the  b  iftrous  fea  1  think, 
)  |  How  'tis  confin'd  like  any  fink  1 

How  fummer,  winter,  fpring,  and  fall, 
olice  round  in  fo  exact  a  hawl  ! 
ow,  like  a  chequer,  day  and  night, 
One's  mark'd  with  black,  and  one  with  white  ! 
V'  Quoth  I,  I  ken  it  well  from  hence, 
There's  a  prtfiding  influence  1 

^ 


I 


^ 

\ 


Vhich  won't  permit  the  rambling  ftara 
b  fall  together  by  the  ears  : 
Which  orders  ftill  the  proper  fcafon 
or  hay  and  oats,  and  beans  and  peafcn  : 
iVhich  trims  the  fun  with  its  own  beams; 
Whilft  the  moon  ticks  for  her's,  it  feems, 
And,  as  afham'd  of  the  difgrace, 
Qnmaflcs  but  feldom  all  her  face : 
.Vhich  bounds  the  ocean  within  banks, 

o  hinder  all  its  mad-cap  pranks: 
Which  docs  the  globe  to  an  axle  fit, 
ike  wheel  to  nave,  or  joint  to  fpit  1 
But  then  again  !  How  can  it  be 
Whilft  fuch  vaft  tracks  of  earth  we  fee 
O'er-run  by  barbarous  tyranny  ! 
Vile  fycophants  in  clover  blefs'd  ;  ~* 

Whilft  patriots  with  Duke  Humphry  feaft, 
Brow-beaten,  bullied,  and  opprefs'd  !  3 

?imps  rais'd  to  honour,  rXrhcs,  rule ; 
Whilft  he,  who  feems  to  be  a  tool, 
s  the  prieft's  knave,  the  placeman's  fool  I 

This  whimfical  phenomenon, 
Confounding  all  my^ro  and  cont 
Bamboozles  the  account  again, 
And  draws  me  nolens  volens  in, 
Like  a  prcfs'd  foldier,  to  efpoufe 
The  fceptic's  hypothetic  caufe  : 
Who  Kent  will  to  a  codling  lay  us, 
That  crofs-or-pile  refin'd  the  chaos; 
That  jovial  atoms  once  did  dance, 
And  iorm'd  this  merry  orb  by  chance, 
No  art  or  Ikill  were  taken  up, 
But  all  fell  out  as  round  as  hoop ! 
A  vacuum  's  another  maxim ; 
Where,  he  brags,  experience  backs  him  : 
Denying  that  all  fpace  is  full, 
From  infide  of  a  Tory's  Ikull. 
As  to  a  deity,  his  tenet 
Swears  by  it,  there's  nothing  in  it; 
Elfe  'tis  too  bufy  or  too  idle, 
With  our  poor  bagatelles  to  meddle. 

Anna's  a  curb  to  lawlefs  Louis, 
Which  as  illuftrious  as  true  is ; 
Her  victories  o'er  defpotic  right, 
Thatpaffive  non-rcfifting  bite, 
Have  brought  this  myftery  to  light : 
Have  fairly  made  the  riddle  out, 
And  anfwer'd  all  the  fqueamifh  doubt ; 
Have  clear'd  the  regency  on  high, 
From  every  prefumptuous  why. 
No  more  I  boggle  as  before, 
Bur  with  fall  confidence  adore  ; 
Plain,  as  nofe  on  face,  expounding 
All  this  intricate  dumb  founding  ; 
Which  to  the  meaneft  conception  is, 
As  foiloweth  hereunder,  viz. 

"  Tyiants  mount  but  like  a  meteor, 

"  To  make  their  headlong  fall  the  greater." 


THE  GARDEN  PLOT,  1709. 

WHEN  Naboth's  vineyard  look'd  fo  fine, 
The  king  cried  out,  «  Would  this  were  mine !" 
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And  yet  no  reafon  could  prevail, 

To  bring  the  owners  to  a  fale  ; 

Jezebel  faw,  with  haughty  pride, 

How  Ahab  griev'd  to  be  denied  : 

And  thus  accofted  him.  with  fcorn, 

"  Shall  Naboth  make  a  monarch  mourn  ? 

"  A  king,  and  weep  !  the  ground's  your  own  : 

"  I'll  veft  the  garden  in  the  ctown." 

With  that  {he  natch''  J  a  plot,  and  made 

Poor  Naboth  anfwer  with  his  head. 

And  when  his  harmlefs  blood  was  fpilt, 

The  ground  became  the  Forfeit  of  his  guilt. 

Poor  Hall,  renown'd  for  comely  hair, 
Whofe  hands,  perhaps,  were  not  fo  fair, 
Yet  had  a  Jezebel  as  near. 
Hall,  of  fmall  Scripture  converfation, 
Yet  howe'er  Hungerford's  quotation, 
By  fome  grange  accident  had  got 
The  ftory  of  this  garden  plot; 
Wifely  forefaw  he  might  have  reafqn 
To  dread  a  modern  bill  of  treafon, 
Jf  Jezebel  fhould  pleafe  to  want 
His  fmall  addition  to  her  grant  ; 

Therefore  refolv'd  in  humble  fort 

__    ,      .     ,,  _         .       .     ,  . 

TO  begin  firft,  and  make  his  court  ; 

And,  ieeing  nothing  elfe  would  do, 
Cave  a  third  part,  to  favc  the  other  two. 

__  -*Um  5srn 

EPISTLE  TO  MR.  GODDARD*- 

WRITTEN    BY    DR.    KING, 
In  the  Character  of  "  The  Review  f:M 

To  Windfor  canon,  his  well-chofen  friend, 
The  juft  Review  does  kindeft  greeting  lend, 
I've  found  the  man  by  nature's  gift  defign'd 
To  pleafe  my  ear  and  captivate  my  mind, 
By  fympathy  the  eager  paflions  move, 
And  ftrike  my  foul  with  wonder  and  with  love  ! 

*  Author  of  a  fermon  (apainft  hiph-  church,  hereditary 
riRlit,  and  Sachevci^llji,  inmu.ed,  "The  Guilt,  Mifchtef, 
•'  and  Aggravation  o"  Cenfure;  let  forrh  in  a  Sermon 

ajelly's 
1710. 

,     ..  .     Lon- 

don,  printed  for  B.  Lintot,  1710." 
f  A  wdl-lqiown  political  p  iper  by  DeFo«,  in  \vliich  Mr. 
Godtlard'o  lermon  \va»  commended,      ->,{j  {> 

v-'tiv/  t.i;uuj<r'n,teiq  VVJV-A  /novi- 
<t/tubc!  <js  iJ^ijix!}  ttf.n:  oH    ; 

--  i     •  •  ••.loi.A  r  <;•:•«'  T'.'-t 


•'  and  Aggravation  o"  Cenfure;  let  forrh  in  a  Se 
•*  preached  in  St.  Georpe's  Chapel,  within  lier  Maj 
•»  Cattle  of  WirtHfor,  on  Sunday  tlie  Z5thot  June,  1 
"  By  Thomas  Goddard,  A.M.  Canon  of  Windfor. 


Happy  that  place,  where  much  lefs  care  is  had 
To  fave  the  virtuous,  than  protect  the  bad ; 
Where  paflors  muft  thrir  ftubborn  flock  obey, 
Or  that  be  thought  a  fcamlal  which  they  fay: 
For,  fhould  a  fin,  by  fome  grand  foul  belov'd, 
Chance  with  an  a  'k  ward  zeal  to  be  reprov'd, 
And  tender  conference  meet  the  fatal  curfe, 
Of  hardening  by  reproof,  and  growing  worfe  : 
When  things  to  ttich  extremities  are  brought, 
'Ti-  not  the  fmntr's,  but  the  teacher's  fault. 
With  great  men's  wtckednefs,  then,  re(i  content, 
And  give  them  their  own  leifure  to  repent; 
Whilft  their  own  h^adftrong  will  alone  muft  curb, 

them, 

And  nothing  vex,  or  venture  to  diflurb  them, 
JLeft  they  fhould  lofe  their  favour  in  the  court, 
And  no  one  but  themfelves  be  forry  for't. 
Were  I  in  panegyric  vers'd  like  you, 
I'd  bring  whole  offerings  to  your  merit  due. 
You've  gain'd  the  conquelk ;  and  I  freely  own, 
DiiTenters  may  by  churchmen  be  outdone. 
Though  once  we  feem'd  to  be  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
Yet  both  concenter  in  divine  refiftance ; 
Both  teach  what  kings  muft  do  when  fubjecls  i 
And  both  difclaim  hereditary  right. 
By  Jove's  command,  two  eagles  took  their  flight, 
One  from1  the  eaft,  the  fource  of  infant  light, 
The  other  from  the  weft,  'hat  bed  of  night. 
The  birds  of  thunder  both  at  Delphi  meet, 
The  centre  of  the  world,  and  wifdom's  feat. 
So,  by  a  power  not  decent  here  to  name, 
To  one  fixt  point  our  variou?  notions  came, 
Your  thoughts  from  Oxford  and  from  Windfor 
flew,   taniAli  [review. 

Whilft    fhop   and   meeting-houfe   brought   forth. 
Your  brains  fierce  eloquence  and  logic  tried  ; 
My   humbler   ftrain   choice  focks  and  ftockings^ 

cried  ; 

Yet  in  our  comnion  principles  we  meet, 
You  finking  from  the  head,  I  rifing  from  the  feet. 

Pardon  a  hafty  mufe,  ambitious  grown, 
T'  extol  a  merit  far  beyond  his  own. 
For,  though  a  modern  painter  can't  command 
The  ftroke  of  Titian's  or  of  Raphael's  hand; 
Yet  their  tranfceixient  ^  orks  his  fancy  raife; 
And  there's  fome  (kill  iu  knowing  ivhat  to  praife^  ^ 
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Containing 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CROMWELL,    j|       ODE  ON  THE  PLAGUE  Of  ATHENS, 
EPISTLE  TO  HOWARD,  jj       ODE  ON   COWLET, 
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To  wbich  i«  prefixed 
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—    •  Hold  thy  headlong  pace,  my  Mufe — 

Check  thy  young  Pindaric  heat, 

Which  makes  thy  pen  too  much  to  fweat ; 

'  Tis  but  an  infant  yet, 

And  juft  now  left  the  teat, 
By  Cowley's  matchlcfs  pattern  nunft— 
It  is  enough  that  thou  haft  learn'd,  and  fpoke  thy  father's  name. 

ODE  ON  COWLET. 
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THE  LIFE   OF   SPRAT. 


T" 

I  HO  MAS  SPRAT  was  the  fon  of  a  private  clergyman,  and  born  at  Tallaton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 

year  1636. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  grammatical  education,  as  he  tells  of  himfclf,  at  "  a  little  fchool 
by  the  church-yard  fide." 

In  1651,  he  was  entered  a  csmmoner  in  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  where  he  profecuted  his  ftn- 
dies  with  remarkable  diligence,  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  the  corredlnefs  of  his  conduct,  and 
bis  amiable  manners. 

In  1652,  he  was  chofen  a  fcholar ;  and  having  proceeded  through  theufual  academical  courfe,  he 
was  admitted  Mafter  of  Arts  in  1657,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  fellowfhip. 

In  1658,  he  commenced  poet,  and  wrote  a  pindaric  Ode  on  the  Plague  of  Atbem,  which  he  addrcf- 
fed  to  his  friend  and  fell*  w  collegian,  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  half-brother  of  the  famous  Dr.  Wilkins, 
and  afterwards  aftronomy  profeffor  in  Grtfham  College,  and  author  of  the  "  Liffc  of  Dr.  Seth 
"Ward,"  and  "  The  Old  Man's  Wifh,"  and  other  humorous  poems. 

The  year  following,  he  wrote  a  pindaric  ode  To  the  happy  .  emery  of  the  Lord  Protc&or,  which 
was  pubhfhed  with  the  poems  of  Dryden  and  Waller  on  the  fame  occafion. 

In  the  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkjns,then  Warden  of  Wadham  College  by  whofe  approbation  and  requeft 
it  was  made  public,  he  appears,  by  turns,  the  liberal  encomiaft  of  Cowley,  Cromwell,  and  his  patron. 
He  fpeaks  of  his  verfes  both  as  failing  "  fo  infinitely  below  the  full  and  fublime  genius  of  that  excellent 
writer,  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation,"  and  being  "  fo  little  equal  and  proportioned 
to  the  renown  of  that  prince  on  whom  they  were  written  ;  fuch  great  adions  and  lives  deferving  ra 
ther  to  be  the  fubje6t  of  tht  nobleft  pens  and  moft  divine  fancies,  than  of  fuch  fmall  beginners  and  weak 
«ffayers  in  poetry  as  myfelf."  He  adds,  "  Having  been  a  long  time  the  object  of  your  care  and  in 
dulgence  towards  the  advantage  of  my  ftudies  and  fortune,  having  been  moulded,  as  it  were,  by 
your  own  hands,  and  formed  under  your  gevernment,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my 
meannefs  produces,  would  not  mly  be  iujuftice,  but  facrilegc." 

.  At  the  Reftoration,  he  changed  his  principles,  and  became  a  zealous  royalift ;  but  the  versatility 
•f  his  political  fentiments  does  not  appear  to  have  lefiened  his  credit  with  thofe  parties  he  after 
wards  efpoufcd. 

He  now  took  orders,  and,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Cowley,  was  made  chaplain 
do  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  affifted  in  writing  "  The  Rehearfal." 

By  the  intereft  of  Buckingham,  his  patron,  who,  notwithftanding  his  ficklcncfs  and  inconfifter.t 
levity,  never  forfook  him,  he  was  introduced  at  court,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  King,  whofe  re- 
he  attracted  by  the  ^olitenefs  of  his  addrefs,  and  happy  powers  in  converfation. 
As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  at  whofe  apartments  in  Wadham  College  thofe  philofo- 
hical  conferences  commenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  if  "  the  Ruyal   Society ;"  he  was  confe- 
quentiy  engaged  in  the  fame  fludies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  new  inftitinion,  en  their 
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In  1665,  he  publifllcJ  Ukfervations  on  Sorliiere't  Voyage  into  England^  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  llrren>  prd- 
ftffor  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford.  In  this  fpiritcd  performance,  he  has  well  lafhed  the  trifling,  conceited 
pedant  wif.h  his  own  rod,  and  given  an  undeniable  proof,  that  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  his  pen  isf 
infinifely  fuperior  to  the  gallant  air  of  the  French  voyager,  who  is  fprightly  without  propriety,  and 
prfuive  without  truth. 

In  1667,  he  publifhed  his  Hijlory  of  tbe  Royal  Society  /  a  work  which  ranked  him  with  the  moft 
polite  and  elegant  writers  of  that  age,  and  which  is -ftill  admired  for  felection  of  fentiment,  and 
elegance  of  diction.  CI  O  ^  r*  ^  ' 

In  the  next  year,  he  publifhed  Cowley's  Latin  Poems,  and  prefixed,  in  Latin,  the  Life  of  the 
Poet,  written  with  great  zeal  of  friendfliip,  and  ambition  of  eloquence,  which  he  afterwards  placed 
before  a  new  edition  of  his  Engiifh  Works,  the  revifing  and  ( collecting  of  which  were  by  will  com 
mitted  to  his  care. 

The  Life  of  Cotvley,  which  refcmbles  a  funeral  oration,  rather  than  a  hiftory,  is  addreffed  to  Mar 
tin  Clifford,  Efq.,  his  learned  friend,  and,  in  the  penury  of  Engiifh  biography,  has  been  efteemed  the 
moft  elegant  compulsion  in  our  language. 

:  This  work  was  rewarded  witn  it's  full  proportion  of  praife  ;  and  ecclefiaftical  preferments  now  ra 
pidly  followed  his  literary  honours. 

In  1668,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  Mar 
garet  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.     In   1669,  he  commenced  Doctor   in  Divinity.     In*  1680,  he  w; 
rftade  canon  of  Windfor ;  in  1683,  dean  of  Weftminftef;  arid  in  1684,  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

He  (hewed  his  gratitude  to  the  Court,  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  Ryehoufe  Plot ;  and,  ii 
16851  publifhed  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  of  tbe  horrid  Confpiracy  anainjl  thf  late  K.in<t,  Lit  pre 
ftnt  Majejly,  and  tl&  prefent  Government ;  a  performance  Which  is  little  better  than  a  romance,  and 
\vhichhe  thought  proper,  after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excufe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
Boriet. 

The  fame  year,  being  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  King  James,  he;  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal : 
?nd  the  year  following,  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  *-  •  • 

By  fitting  in  the  ecclefiaftical  comniiffion,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  almoft  ah  univdrfal  cenfure ; 
which,  in  his  fetter  to  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  written  in  1689,  he  acknowledges  to  be  juft.  "  Though 
I  profefs  what  I  now  fay,  I  only  intend  a  reafonable  mitigation  of  the  offence  I  have  given, 
entirely  to  juflify  my  fitting  in  that  court ;  for  which  I  acknowledge  I  have  defervedly  incurred 
otnfure  of  many  good  men ;  and  I  wifh  I  may  ever  be  able  to  make  a  fufficient  amends  to 
Country  for  it  " 

His  offence,  in  thii  pctrtjcular,  was  fomewhat  alleviated  by  his  renouncing  the  conimiffion,  vvl 
he  found  that  the  powers  of  it  were  to  be  exercifed  againft  thofe  who  refufed  to  read  the  Kh 
I>ccliiraiiont  becaufe  it  was  founded  on  a  difpenfing poiveri'-  hns 

After1  tn'e  abdication  of  his  old  mafter,  he  complied  with  the  new  eftablifhment  ;  and  though  his 
offences  were  ftrenuoufly  urged  agaihft  him,  he  retained  his  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  and  was  It 
unn:olefted  by  Government. 

In  1692,  he  was  accufcd,  in  an  information  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  of  entering  into  an  al 
elation  with  Sancroft,  Marlborough,  and  other  perfons  of  distinction,  to  reftore  King  James ; 
by  his  great  prudence  and  diligence,  in  detecting  the  characters  of  his  informers,   honourably  ac 
quitted.     He  publifhed  an  account  of  his  examination  and  deliverance,  intituled,  A  Relation  of 
•tvlclid  Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert   faung,  againfl,  tbe  Lilies  of  federal  Perfons,  by  fot 
en  Affectation  under  their  Hands )  4to,  1693.      He    ever  after   commemorated  his  deliverance,  by 
yer.rly  day  of  thankfgiving. 

He  fpcnt  the  reminder  of  his  life  in  the  quiet  exercife  of  his  function,  and  in  the  practice 
tho  e  acts  of  beneficence,  humility,  and  piety,  for  which  he  was  juftly  diftinguifhed. 

He  died  of  an'  apopleiy,  at  Bromtey  in  Kent,  abch  May  1713,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age, 
\TC.s  buried  in  the  Abbey-church  of  Weftminfter 

The  Works  of  Sprat, bofidtv  hib  few  Poems,  are,  The  Hiftnry  ef  the  Royal  Society,  The  Life 
Cowlcy,  The  Anl'vver  to  So;biere,The  Hiftory  of  the  Ryehoufe  Plot,  The  Relation  of  his  own  EJ 
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i-.iin.uion,  the  Letters  fo   Lord  Dorfet,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons;  each  of  which   is  of  a  differ 
ent  kind,  and  has  its  di  ft  in  ft  and  characlcriftic  excellence. 

"  The  Bifliop  of  Rocbelter,"  .fays  Dr.  Fclton,  "  is  the  corredeft  writer  of  the  c<£e  and  comes 
ncareft  to  the  great  originals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  a  ftisdious  imitation  of  the  ancients :  Hia 
j)lainiiefs  and  accuracy,  his  fubliine  and  oratory,  are  equally  laboured.  His  Life  of  Cowlcy,  and 
his  excellent  Difcourie  to  his  Clergy,  are  admirable  for  the  modefly  and  plainnefc  and  inimitab!- 
iimplicity  of  their  drefs.  His  aniwer  to  SorLicre  is  fo  hnndfome  a  way  of  expofing  an  empty  trifling 
pretending  pedant,  that  he  maketh  his  adverfary  at  once  the  fubjedt  of  our  diverfion  and  con 
tempt.  His  Letters  to  my  Lord  Dorfet,  are  the  befl  patterns  of  apology,  and  a  true  epiftolary  ftyle, 
on  a  public  fubjeifl.  His  Sermons  are  truly  fine,  fo  very  beautiful  and  fo  extremely  ftudied  in  every 
bright  thought  and  delicate  expreflion,  and  all  the  charms  of  language,  that  Religion  looketh  lovely- 
like  herfelf,  as  well  as  venerable  in  our  eyes.  What  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  Tully,  in  the  biflipp 
we  meet  the  poet  and  the  orator  eminently  conjoined." 

Sprat  was  a  man  of  wit  and  a  polite  fcholar ;  the  pregnancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  ele 
gance  of  his  language,  have  defervedly  fet  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  But  his  ftylc,  in 
general,  has  been,  perhaps  too  much  applauded  ;  it  has  neither  the  claflic  fimplicity  of  Hobbes,  nor 
the  grace  of  Sir  \yilliam  Temple.  He  has,  however,  been  juftly  ranked  with  the  bcft  writers  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  If. 

It  appears  from  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  conduct,  that  his  principles  were  far  from  being  ftub- 
born.  He  has  reprefented  Cromwell  as  a  finished  hero,  and  Charles  I.  as  a  glorified  faint.  He  fac 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion,  and  was  by  no  means  averfe  from  the  Revolution.  But  he  atonid 
for  the  inconfiftcncies  and  errors  of  his  political  conduft,  by  the  exemplary  dignity  and  decency  cC 
his  epifcopal  and  private  character. 

His  Poems  were  reprinted  among  "  The  Works  of  the  Minor  Poets,"  in  4  volumes  izmo,  1742 ; 
and  have  been  admitted,  with  the  compofirions  of  his  poetical  brethren,  Rochelter,  Rofcottimofc,  Hali 
fax,  Stepney,  and  Dulqp,  into  the  Temple  of  Fame,  lately  ere  did  under  the  title  of  "  The  Wotki 
of  the  Englifli  Poets." 

His  poetry  has  the  faults  and  beauties  of  the  Pindaric  livle  of  writing,  recommended  by  the  ex 
ample  of  his  favourite  Cowley.  He  fupnofed  that  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  in  the  bigbrjl  «/.-./ 
noblejl  kind  of  writing  in  verfe  was  approached;  and  thought  the  irregularity  of  his  ntari&ert  the 
very  tLian  which  makes  that  kind  of  poetry  Jit  fur  all  manner  of  fulyefls,  and  cb'ujly  to  he  preferred  fir 
its  near  affini'y  to  frofe.  He  indulged  himfelf,  therefore,  in  the  utmoft  licence  of  Pindaric  liberty 
and  metaphorical  extravagance.  Tn  his  02*  on  the  Plague  of  Athens,  his  longeft  performance,  l.e  ha? 
amplified,  but  feldom  improved  the  admirable  defcriptions  of  Thucyciides  and  Lucretius.  The  O.-'j 
on  the  Dtflib  of  Cram-well,  exhibits  fufficient  proofs  of  ilrcng  intellectual  exertion,  but  is  encumbered 
by  ur.lkilful  and  improper  decorations.  His  Epijlle  to.  Howard  i»  au  extravagant  compliment  <  a 
"  the  Britiih  Princes,"  which  has  exercifed  the  wit  of  Butler,  Waller,  Denham,  Dmfer,  and  hi* 
friend  ClifFurd  of  the  Charter-houfe.  The  Ottt  on  Covutey  has  much  wir,  and  mut.h  praiie,  wl.iih. 
appears  confufed  and  enlarged  through  the  mift  of  paiugyrij. 

«*  There  is  in  his  7ew  prodtidions,"  fays  Dr.  Johnf.uiy  "  no  want  of  fuch  conceits  as  he  though: 
excellent ;  and  of  thofe  our  judgment  may  be  fettled  by  the  firil  that  appears  in  his  praife  of  Crom 
well,  where  he  fays,  that  Cromwell's  "  fame,  like  man,  will  '^ows  old.'1 
VOL.  VI.                                •                                                                 3<A 


TO 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  WILKINS, 


WARDEN  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE  IN  OXFORD. 


^ 
oJJ_ft>J 

?  ••'*»/•' 
SEEING  you  are  pleafed  to  think  fit  that  thefe 

papers  fhould  come  ihto  the  public,  which  were  at 
firft  defigned  to  live  only  in  a  deflc,  or  fome  private 
friend's  hands;  I  humbly  take  the  boldnefs  to  com- 
jnit  them  to  the  fecurity  which  your  name  and  pro 
tection  will  give  them  with  the  moft  knowing  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  two  things  efpecially  in 
•which  they  (land  in  need  of  your  defence  :  one  is, 
that  they  fall  fo  infinitely  below  the  full  and  lofty 
genius  of  that  excellent  poet,  who  made  this  way  of 
•writing  free  of  our  nation  :  the  other,  that  they  are 
fo  little  proportioned  and  equal  to  the  renown  of 
that  prince  on  whom  they  were  written.  Such 
.  r  great  adlions  and  lives  deferving  rather  to  be  the 
fubjedts  of  the  nobleft  pens  and  divine  fancies, 
than  ef  fuch  fmall  beginners  and  weak  eflayers  in 
poetry  as  myfelf.  Againfb  thefe  dangerous  pre 
judices,  there  remains  no  other  fhield,  than  the 
univcrfal  efteem  and  authority  which  your  judg 
ment  and  approbation  carries  with  it.  The  right 
you  have  to  then),  Sir,  is  not  only  on  Uw  accgunt 


of  the  relation  you  h9ft  to  this  great  perfon,  m 
of  the  general  favour  which  all  arts  receive  froraj 
you ;  but  more  particularly  by  reafon  of  that  cb-| 
ligation  and  zeal  with  which  1  am  bound  to  dedi 
cate  myfelf  to  your  fervice  :  for  having  been  a 
long  time  the  objecSt  of  your  care  aod  indulgences 
towards  the  advantage  of  my  ftudies  and  fortune, 
having  been  moulded  as  it  vrere  by  your  own  hanityj 
and  formed  under  your  government,  not  to  entitle^ 
you  to  any  thing  which  my  meannefs  produce*! 
would  riot  only  be  injuftice,  but  facrilege  :  fo  than 
if  there  be  any  thing  here  tolerably  faifi,  which  de- 
fcrvcs  pardon,  it  is  yours,  Sir,  as  well  as  he,  who 
is, 

Your  mod  devoted, 

and  obliged  fervant, 

THO.  SPRA| 


POEMS. 


To  the  happy  Memory  01  the  late 

LORD       PROTECTOR. 


VTV.s  true,  great  name,  thou  art  fecure 

from  the  forgetfulncfs  and  rage 

Of  death,  or  envy,  or  devouring  ags; 

Thou  canft  the  force  and  teeth  of  time  endure: 

Thy  fame,  like  men,  the  elder  it  doth  grow, 

Will  of  itfelf  turn  whiter  too,, 

Without  what  needlefs  art  can  do ; 
Will  live  beyond  thy  breath,  beyond  thy  hearfe, 
Though  it  were  ntver  heard  or  lung  in  veils* 

Without  our  help  thy  memory  is  fafe  ; 

They  only  want  an  epitaph, 

That  do  remain  alone 

All,---  ia  an  infcription, 

Rememhcr'd  only  on  the  brafs,  or  marble  {lone. 
'Ti*  all  in  vain  what  we  can  do  : 

AH  our  roles  and  perfumes 

Will  but  officious  folly  {how, 

And  pious  nothings  to  fuch  mighty  tombs. 

All  our  incenfe.  gums  and  ba!m, 

Are  but  unnecefTary  duties  here  : 
.  The  poets  may  their  'fpiccs  fpare, 
Their  coflly  numbers,  and  their  tuneful  feet : 
That  peed  not  be  embalm'd3  which  of  itfelf  isfvveet. 

/    n. 
We  know  to  ptaifc  thce  is  a  dangerous  proof 

Of  our  obedience  and  our  love  • 

For  when  the  fun  and  fire  meet, 
,  The  one's  eruinguifh'U  quite  : 
And  yet  the  other  never  is  r.Vore  bright, 

So  they  that  write  of  thee,  and  join 

Their  feeble  names  wifn  thine  ; 
Their  vv-jakfr  fpnrks  with  thy  illuftrious  light. 

Will  lofe  themuUes  in  that,  ambitious  thought ; 

And  yet  no' fame  to  thee  from  hence  be  brought. 

We  know,  blefs'd  fpirit,  thy  mighty  name 

Wants.no  addition  of  another's  beam; 

It's  for  our  pens  too  high,  and  full  of  theme  : 
The  rr.ufcsare  made  great  by  thee. not  thou  by  them. 

Thy  fame's  eternal  lamp  will  live, 

At»..l  in  thy  facrcd  i:rn  lurvive, 
Wifhou;  the  food  of  oil,  which  we  can  give. 


Fis  true;  but  yet  our  duty  calls  our 
Duty  commands  our  tongues  : 
Though  thou  want  not  our  praifes,  we 
Are  not  excused  for  what  we  owe  to  thee  ; 
For  fo  men  from  religion  are  not  freed, 
But  from  the  altars  clouds  mu  ft  rife, 
Though  heaven  itfelf  doth  .nothing  need, 
And  though  the  gods  don't  want  an  earthly  facri- 
fice. 

in. 

Great  life  of  wonders,  whofe  each  year 
F,ull  of  new  miracles  did  appear  1 
Whofe  every  month  might  be 
Alone  a  chronicle,  or  hiftory  1 
Others  great  actions  are 
But  thinly  fcatter'd  here  and  there; 
At  bed,  but  all  one  fingle  flar ; 
But  thine  the  milky- way, 

All  one  continued  light,  of  undiftinguifh'd  day  j 
They  throng'd  fo  clofe,  that  nought  clfc  could  be 

fteo, 

Scarce  any  common  fky  did  come  between  : 
What  fhall  I  fay,  or  where  begin  ? 
Thou  may'rt  in  double  fhapes  be  fhown 
Or  in  thy  arms,  or  in  thy  gown  ; 
Like    Jove,    fumetimes   with    warlike    thundery 

and 
Sometimeo  with  peaceful  fceptre  in  his  hand ; 

Or  ia  the  fitdd,  or  on. the  thnne. 
In  what  thy  head,  or  what  thy  arm  hath  done. 
All  that  thou  didft  v/as  fo  f  efioM, 
So  full  of  fubftance,  and  fo  ilrongly  jora'd. 
So  pure,  f>  vftighty  gold, 
That  the  leaft  grain  of  it, 
If  fully  fprcad  and  bear, 
Would  many  leaves  and  mighty  volumes  hoW. 

iv. 

Before  thy  name  was  publinYd,  and  whilft  yet 
Thou  only  to  thyfelf  v/ere  great, 
Whilft  yet  the  happy  bud 
Was  not  quite  feen  or  underrcoocl, 
Iv  then  Ijirs  i:g:as  of  future  gfeatuef,  fhew'd  3 
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Then  thy  <3om«ftic  worth 

Did  tell  the  world  what  it  would  be, 

When  it  {hould  fit  occafion  fee. 
When  a  full  fpring  fhould  call  it  forth  : 
As  bodies  in  the  dark  and  night 
Have  the  fame  colours,  the  fame  red  and  white, 

As  in  the  open  day  and  light ; 

The  fun  doth  only  fhew 
That  they  are  bright,  not  make  them  fo. 
So  whilft  but  private  walls  did  know 
What  we  to  fuch  a  mighty  mind  fhould  owe,    ' 

Then  the  fame  virtues  did  appear, 
Though  in  a  lefs  arid  more  contracted  fphere, 
As  full,  though  not  as  large  as  fince  they  were  : 

And  like  great  rivers'  fountains,  though 

At  firft  fo  deep  ihou  didft  not  go  : 
Though  then  thine  was  not  fo  eniarg'd  a  flood  ; 
Yet  when  'twas  little,  'twas  as  clear,  as  good. 

v. 
'Tis  true  thou  was  not  born  unto  a  crown, 

Thy  fceptre's  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own  : 

Thy  purple  was  not  made  at  once  in  hafte, 

But  after  many  other  colours  pift,    • 

It  took  the  deepeft  princely  dye  at  laft. 

Thou  didft  begin  with  lefler  cares, 
^  And   private   thoughts    took    up    thy    private 
years  : 

Thofe  hands  which  were  ordain 'd  by  fates 

To  change  the  world  and  alter  ftates, 

Praclis'd  at  firft  that  vaft  dtfign 
On  meaner  things  with  equal  mien. 
That  foul  which  {hould  io  many  fceptres  fway, 
To  whom  fo  many  kingdoms  fhouid  obey, 
Learn'd  firft  to  rule  in  a  domeftic  way  : 
So  government  itftlf  began 

From  family,  and  iinglc  man, 
Wa»  by  the  frnali  relation  iirft 

Of  hufband  and  of  father  nniVd, 
And  from  thofe  lefs  beginnings  paft, 
To  fpread  itfelf  o'er  all  the  world  ut  laft. 

VI. 

But  when  thy  country  (then  almoft  enthralled) 
Thy  virtue  and  tliy  courage  caiFd  ; 

When  England  did  thy  arm*  entreat, 
And  *t  had  been  fin  in  thee  not  to  be  great  : 

When  every  ftream,  and  every  flood, 
Was  a  true  vein  of  .earth,  and  ran  with  blood  : 

When  unus'd  arms,  and  unknown  war, 

Fill'd  every  place,  and  every  ear  ; 
When  the  great  ftorms  and  diiinal  night 

Did  all  the  land  affright ; 
'Twas  time  for  thee  to  bring  forth  all  our  light. 

Thou  left'ft  thy  more  delightful  peace, 

Thy  private  life  and  better  cafe  ; 
Then  down  thy  fteel  and  armour  took, 
Wifhing  that  it  ftill  hung  upon  the  hook  : 
When  death  had  got  a  large  commiifion  out, 
Throwing  the  arrows  and  her  fting  about  ; 
Tiieu  thou  (as  oiice  the  healing  ferpent  rofe) 

Waft  liucd  up,  not  for  thylelf  but  us. 

vn. 
Thy  country  wounded  was,  and  fick,  before 

Thy  wars  at  <1  arms  did  her  reftorc  : 

Thru  knew'il  where  the  diftafe  did  lie, 

AaU  like  ;he  cure  of  fympatby, 
S 


The  ftrong  and  certain  remedy 

Unto  the  weapon  didft  apply  ; 
Thou  didft  not  draw  the  fword,  and  fo 

Away  the  fcabbard  throw, 

As  it  thy  country  flum'd 

Be  (he  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood  : 
But  that,  when  the  great  work  was  fpun, 

War  in  itiVM"  fhould  be  undone  : 
That  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  fhore, 

Richer  and  better  than  before  : 

The  hufbandman  no  fteel  fhall  know, 

None  but  the  ufeful  iron  of  the  plow  ; 

That  bays  might  creep  on  every  fpear  : 

And  though  our  iky  was  overfpread 

With  a  deftrudive  red, 

'Twas  but  till  thou  our  fun  didft  in  full  i 
appear. 

vni. 
When  Ajax  dy'd,  the  purple  blood, 

That  from  his  gaping  wound  had  flow'd, 
Turn'd  into  lette*,  every  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph  : 

So  from  that  crimfon  flood, 

Which  thou  by  fate  of  times  wert  led 
Unwillingly  to  fhed, 

Letters  and  learning  rofe,  and  arts  rcnew'd  : 
Th<.u  fought'ft,  i;ot  out  of  envy,  hope,  or  hate, 

But  to  refine  the  church  and  ftate ; 

And  like  the  Romans,  whate'er  thou 

In  the  field  of  Mars  didft  mow, 
Was?,  that  a  holy  ifland  hence  might  grow. 
Thy  wars,  as  rivers  railed  by  a  fhower. 
Which  welcome  clouclb  do  pour, 
Though  they  at  firft  may  i'eem 
To  carry  all  away  with  an  enraged  ftream; 

Yet  did  not  happen  that  they  might  deftroy. 

Or  the  belter  parts  annoy  : 

But  all  the  filth  and  mud  to  fcour, 

And  leave  behind  another  flime, 
To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  power. 

IX. 

In  fields  uneonquer'd,  and  fo  well 

Thou  didil  in  battks  and  in>  arms  excel; 

That  ilcely  arms  themfeives  mi^ht  be 

Worn  out  in  war  as  foon  us  thee; 
Succefs  Jo  dole  upon  thy  tro»ps  did  wait, 
As  it"  thou  firft  had  ft  conquer'd  fate; 

As  if  uncertain  victoi  y 

Hiid  been  firil  o'erconie  by  thee  ;  - 
As  if  hrr  wiiijgs  were  clipr,  and  could  not  fler, 

Whilft  thou  didft  only  ftrvc, 
Before  thou  had tl  what  firft  thou  didft  deferve, 

Others  by  thee  "did  great  things  do, 
Triumi'li'dft  thylelf,  and  mad 'ft  them  triumph  t< 

Though  they  above  thee  did  appear, 
As  yet  in  a  more  large  and  higher  Iphere  : 
Thou,   the  great  fun,  pav'il  light  to  every  ftar  : 

Thylelf  an  army  woit  alum , 

And. mighty  troops  cortain'd  in  one. 
Thy  only  fword  diu  guard  the  laud, 
Like  that  which,  flaming  in  the  angel's  hand, 

F:om  men  God's  garden  did  defend; 

But  y«t  thy  fword  did  mere  than  his 
No:  only  guarded,  but  did'  make  this  I»nd  a 
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Thou  fought'ft  not  to  be  high  or  great, 

Nor  for  a  fceptre  or  a  crown, 

Or  ermine,  purple,  or  the  throne  ; 

But  as  the  veftal  heat. 
Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone; 

Religion  putting  on  thy  fhield 

Brought  thee  victorious  to  the  field. 
Thy  arms,  like  thofe  which  ancient  heroes  wone, 

Were  given  by  the  God  thou  didft  adore  : 

And  all  the  fwoids  thy  armies  had, 

Were  on  an  heavenly  anvil  made ; 
Not  intereft,  or  any  weak  define 
Of  rule  or  empire,  did  thy  mind  infpire  : 

Thy  valour  like  the  holy  fire, 

Which  did  before  the  Perfian  armiee  go, 
Liv'd  in  the  camp,  and  yet  was  facred  too  : 

Thy  mighty  fword  anticipates 
What  was  deferv'dby  heaven  and  thofe  bleft  feats, 
And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  below. 

XI. 

Though  fortune  did  hang  on  thy  fvvord, 
And  did  obey  thy  mighty  word ; 
Though  fortune,  for  thy  fide  and  thee, 
Forgot  her  lov'd  inconftancy  : 
Anydft  thy  arms  and  trophies  thou 
Were  valiant  and  gentle  too  ; 
Wound'ft  thyfelf,  when  thou  didft  kill  thy  foe. 
.Like  fteel,  when  it  much  work  has  paik, 
That  which  was  rough  dues  fhine  at  Jail, 
Thy  arms  by  being  oftencr  Ui>'d  did  fmoother, 

gr6w. 

Nor  did  thy  battles  make  thee  proud  or  highy 
Thy  conqueft  rais'd  the  fiatc,  not  rhee  : 
Thou  overcam'ft  thyfelf  in  every  victory. 
As  when  the  fun  in  a  director  line 
Upon  a  polifh'd  golden  fhield  doth  fhine, 

fhield  refletSts  unto  the  fun  again  his  light  : 
when  the  heavens  fmil'd  on  thee  in  fight; 
When  thy  propitious  God  had  lent 
Succefs  and  victory  to  thy  tent; 
To  heaven  a^ain  the  victory  was  fent. 

xn. 

England,  till  thou  didft  come, 
Confin'd  her  valo.ur  home  ; 
Then  our  own  rocks  did  ftand 
Bounds  to  our  fame  as  well  as  land, 
And  were  to  us  as  well 
As  to  our  enemies  unpaffable  : 
We  were  afham'd  at  what  we  read, 
And  blufh'd  at  what  our  fathers  did, 
Becaufe  they  came  fo  far  behind  the  dead. 
The  Britifh  lion  hung  his  mane,  and  droop'd* 

To  flavery  and  burden  ftoop'd, 
With  a  degenerate  fleep  and  ft  ar 
Lay  in  his  den,  and  languifh'd  there ; 

At  whofe  leaft  voice  before, 
A  trembling  echo  ran  through  every  fhore^ 

And  fliook  the  world  at  every  roar  : 
Thou  his  fubdued  courage  didft  reftore, 

Sharpen  his  claws,  and  from  his  eyes 
Mad'ft  the  fame  dreadful  lightning  rife; 
Mad'ft   him   again    affright   the  neighbouring. 

floods, 
mighty  thunder  founds  through  all  the  woods: 


Thou  haft  our  military  fame  rcdcem'd, 

Which  was  loll,  or  clouded  feeni'd: 
Nay,  more,  heaven  did  by  thee  bcftow 
On  us,  at  once  an  iron  age  and  happy  too. 

MIL. 

Till  thou  command'ft,  that  azure  chain  of  waves, 
Which  nature  round  about  us  lent, 
Made  us  to  every  pirate  flaves, 
Was  rather  burden  than  an  ornament ; 
Thofe  fields  of  lie  a,  that  wafh'd  our  fhores, 
Were  p'.ow'd  and  reap'd  by  other  hands  than  our*: 
To  us  the  liquid  mafe, 

Which  doth  about  us  run, 
As  it  is  to  the  fun, 
Only*  bed  to  flecp  on  was  : 
And  not  as  now  a  powerful  throi>e, 
To  (hake  and  fway  the  world  thereon. 
Our  princes  in  their  hand  a  globe  did  fhew, 
But  not  a  perfect  one, 
Contpos'd  of  earth  and  water  too. 
But  thy  commands  the  floods  obey'd, 
Thou  all  the  wildernefs  of  water  fway'd  J 
Thou  didft  n.ot  only  wed  the  fee, 
Not  make  her  equal,  but  a  flave  to  thee. 
Neptune  himCelf  did  bear  thy  yoke, 
Stoop'd,  and  trembled  at  thy  ftroke  : 
He  that  ruled  all  the  main, 
Acknowledg'd  thee  his  fovereign  : 
And  now  the  conquer'd  fea  doth  pay 
More  tribute  to  thy  Thames  than  that  unto  the  fca. 

xiv. 

Till  now  our  valour  did  ourfelves  more  hurt;- 
Our  wounds  to  other  nations  were  a  fport  : 
And  as  (he  earth,  our  land  produc'd     [us'd  : 
Iron  and  fteel,   which   fhould  to  tear  ourfelves  be 
Our  ftrength  within  itfelf  did  hrrak, 
Like  thundering  cannons  crack, 

And  kill'd  thofe  that  were  near, 
While  th'  enemies  fecure  and  untouch'd  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  haft  made  to  found 
Againft  their  enemies  walls.in  foreign  ground; 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found. 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  ifle, 

And  all  the  world  the  while 
Is  exercifing  arms  and  wars 
With  foreign  or  inteftine  jare. 
The  torch  extinguifh'd  here,  we  lent  to  ethers  oil 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourfelves  no  fear ; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  of  death, 
Where'er  we  pleafe  our  fwords  t'  unfheath, 
Whilft  we  in  calm  and  temperate  regions  breathe  : 
Like  to  the  fun,  whofe  heat  is  hurl'd 

Through  every  corner  of  the  world  ; 
Whofe  fi?.me  through  all  the  air  doth  go,    [know. 
And  yet  the  fun  himfelf  the  while  no  fire  dues 

xv. 
Befides,  the  glories  of  thy  peace 

Are  not  in  number  no*  in  value  lefs. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  clofe  the  fear* 
Of  our  bloody  civil  wars ; 
Not  only  lanc'd  but  hcal'd  the  wound, 
Made  us  again  as  healthy  and  as  found: 
When  now  the  fliip  was  well  nigh  loft, 

After  the  ftorm  upon  the  coaft, 
By  its  mariners  endangcr'd  moft  ; 
3  A  ii] 
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When  they  their  ropes  and  helms  "had  left, 

When  the  plank's  afuuder  cleft, 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  found, 
Thou  a  fafe  land  and  harbour  for  us  found, 
And  favedft  thofe  that  would  themfelves  have 


A  work  which  none  but  heaven  and  thou  could  do, 
•  Thou  madft  us  happy  whether  we  would  or  no  : 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  fo  great, 
As  if  thofe  virtues  only  in  thy  mind  had  feat  : 
Thy  piety  not  only  in  -the  field,  but  peace,  • 
When  heaven  feem'd  ta  be  wanted  leaft  ; 
Thy  temples  not  like  Janus  only  were 

Open  in  the  time  ot  war,  • 
When  thou  haft  greater  caufe  to  fear  f* 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  heaven  poffeft 
All  places  and  all  times  alike  thy  breaft. 

••'•xvi.    ;     '    • 
Nor  didft  thou  only  for  thy  age  provide, 

But  for  the  years  to  come  befide; 
Our  after  times  and  latepofteriryVJ- 
>  ;  Shall  pay  tinto  thy  fame  as  much  as  we  ; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee.      '""HF  *  v  V 
When  fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne, 
And  when  thy  mortal  work  was  done,   , 
When'  heaven  did  fay  it,  and  thou  muft  be  gone, 

*  Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burden  chofe,     ;  .  •:  »  «', 
"Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  Us  forget  thy 

•  Nor  hadft  thou  him  defign'd,  A.    (*  (•        [lofs; 

Had  he  not  been       r  , 
Not  only  to  thy  blood,  but  virtue  kin, 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  mind: 
"Tis  he  fhall  perfeA  all  thy  cares, 
And  with  a  finer  thread  weave  out  thy  loom  : 
to  one  did  bring  the  chofen  people  from,;     M 

Their  flavery  and  fears,  .     -.  '  r-vh 

Led  them  through  their  pathlefs  road  ; 

Guided  himfelf  by  God, 

;H'as  brought  them  to  the  borders;  but  a  fecond 
»  hand 

Did  /ettle  and  fecure  them  in  the  promU'd  land. 


TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR, 

(MR.  EDWARD   HOWARD), 

Ufon  bis  inarxfarable,  incomprehenfible  Poem,    in 
tituled  »«  Tbg  Britift  Princet"  . 

YOUR  hook  our  old  knight  errantsfame  revives, 
Writ  in  a  ftyle  agreeing  with  their,  lives. 
All  rumours  ftrength  their  prowefs  did  ooit-go, 
All  rumours  Jkill  your  verfcs  far  out-do  : 


To  praife  the  Welfh  thf  world  muft  now  com 
bine, 

Since  to  their  leeks  you  do  your  laurel  join  : 
Such  lofty  ftrains  your  country's  ftory  fit, 
Whofe  mountain  nothing  equals  but  ydur  wit. 

Bonduca,  were  fhe  fuch  as  here  we  fee 
(In  Britifh  paint),  none  could  more  dreadful  be  : 
With  naked  armies  fhe  encotmter'd  Rume, 
Whofe    ftrcngth   with   naked    nature   you   o'er- 

come. 

Nor  let  fniall  critics  blame  this  mighty  queen, 
That  in  king  Arthur's  time  fhe  here  is  ften  : 
You  that  can  make  immortal  by  your  fong, 
May  well  one  life  four  hundred  years  prolong. 
Thus  Virgil  bravely  dar'd  for  Dido's  love, 
The  fettled  courfe  of  time  and  years  to  move, 
Though  him  you  imirate  in  this  alone, 
In  all  things  elfe  you  borrow  help  from  none  : 
No  antique  tale  of  Greece  or  Rome  you  take, 
Their  fables  and  examples  you  forfake. 
With  true  heroic  glory  you  djfplay 
A  fubj£<£t  new,  writ  in  the  neweft  way, 

Go  forth,  great  author,  for  the  world's  delight  j 
Teach,  it;  what  none  e'er  taught  you,  how  to 

:  '••••   ivrite ; 

They  talk  flrange  things  that  ancient  poets  did, 
How  trees  and  ftones  they  into  buildings  lead  : 
For  poems  to  raife  cities,  now,  'tis  hard  ; 
But  yours,  at  leaft,  wili  build  half  Paul's  church- 
:.(.   •'•    yard*  ^•^.•^•^>     •  *'• 


ON  HIS  MISTRESS  DROWN'D. 

SWEET  ftream,  that  doft  with  equal  pace 
Both  thyfelf  fly  and  thyfelf  chace, 

Forbear  awhile  to  flow, 

And  liften  to  my  woe. , 

Then  go  and  tell  the  fea  that  all  its  brine 

Is  frefh,  compar'd  to  mine : 
Inform  it  that  the  gentler  dame 
Who  was  the  life  of  all  my  flame, 

I*  th'  glory  of  her  bud 

Has  pafs'd  the  fatal  flood, 
Death  by  this  only  ftroke  triumphs  above 

The  greateft  power  of  love  : 

Alas,  alas  !  I  muft  give  o'er, 
My  fighs  will  let  me  add  no  more. 

Go  on,  fwect  ftream,  and  henceforth  reft 
No  more  than  does  my  troubled  breaft  ; 
And  if  my  fad  complaints  have  made  thee  ftays 
Thefc  tears,  thtfe  tears,  fhall  mead  thy  way. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  ATHENS, 

WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN    WAR: 

firjt  defcribfd  in   Greek  by   Thucydides,    then  in  Latin  by  Lucretius. 


To  my  worthy  and  learned  Friend, 

DR.      WALTER     POPE, 

Late  Protlor  of  the  Unfaerjity  of  Oxford. 


SIR, 


J  KNOW  not  what  pleafure  you  could  take  in  be- 
ftowing  your  commands  fo  unprofitably,  unlefs  it 
be  that  for  which  nature  fometimes  cherifhes  and 
allows  monftcrs,  the  love  of  variety.  This  only 
delight  you  will  receive  by  turning  over  this  rude 
and  unpolifhed  copy,  and  comparing  it  with  my 
excellent  patterns,  the  Greek  and  Latin.  By  this 
you  will  ice  how  much  a  noble  fubjecl  is  charged 
and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand,  and  what  reaibn 
Alexander  had  to  forbid  his  picture  to  be  drawn 
but  by  fome  celebrated  pencil.  In  Greek,  Thu- 
cydides  fo  well  and  fo  livelily  expreffes  it,  that  I 
know  not  which  is  more  a  poem,  his  defcription 
or  that  of  Lucretius.  Though  it  muft  be  faid, 
that  the  hiftorian  had  a  vaft  advantage  over  the 
poet :  he,  having  been  prefent  on  the  place,  and 
afiuulred  by  the  difeafc  himielf,  had  the  horror 
famiikir  to  his  eyes,  and  all  the  fhapes  of  the  mi- 
fery  ftill  remaining  on  his  mind,  which  muft  needs 
make  a  great  impreffion  on  his  pen  and  fancy  ; 
.\vhereas  the  poet  was  forced  to  follow  his  foot- 
fteps,  and  only  work  on  that  matter  he  allowed 
him.  This  I  fpeak,  becaufe  it  may  in  forne  mea- 
fure  too  excufe  my  own  defects  :  for  being  fo  far 
removed  from  the  place  whereon  the  difeafe  adled 
his  tragedy,  and  time  having  denied  us  many  of 
the  circumilances,  cuftoms  of  the  country,  and 
other  fmall  things  which  would  be  of  great  ufe  to 
any  one  who  did  intend  to  be  perfciSl  on  the  fub 
jecl;  betides  only  writing  by  an  idea  of  that  which 
I  never  yet  faw,  nor  care  to  feel  (being  not  of 
the  humour  of  the  painter  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
\vho  thrull  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  a  fight,  that 
he  might  the  better  delineate  it).  Having,  I  fay, 
all  thefe  difadvantages,  and  many  more  for  which 
I  paufl  only  blame  myl'elf,  it  cannot 


that  I  fhould  come  near  equalling  him,  in  whom 
none  of  the  contrary  advantages  were  wanting. 
Thus  then,  Sir,  by  emboldening  me  to  this  rafh, 
attempt,  you  have  given  opportunity  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  to  triumph  over  our  mother-tongue. 
Yet  I  would  not  have  the  honour  of  the  countries 
or  languages  engaged  in  the  comparifon,  but  that 
the  inequality  fhould  reach  no  farther  than  the 
authors.  But  I  have  much  reafon  to  fear  the  juft 
indignation  of  that  excellent  perfon  (the  prefent 
ornament  and  honour  of  our  nation)  whofe  way 
of  writing  I  imitate  :  for  he  may  think  himfelf  as 
much  injured  by  my  following  him,  as  were  the 
heavens  by  that  bold  man's  counterfeiting  the  fa- 
cred  and  unimitable  noifeof  thunder,  by  the  found 
of  brafs  and  horfes  hoofs.  I  fhall  only  lay  for  my- 
lelf,  that  I  took  Cicero's  advice,  who  bids  us,  in 
imitation,  propofe  the  nobleft  pattern  to  ouir 
thoughts ;  for  fo  we  may  be  fure  to  be  raifed  a- 
bove  the  common  level,  though  we  come  infinite 
ly  fhort  of  what  we  aim  at.  Yet  I  hope  that  re 
nowned  poet  will  have  none  of  my  crimes  any 
way  reflect  on  himfelf;  for  it  was  not  any  fault 
in  the  excellent  mufician,  that  the  weak  bird,  en 
deavouring  by  draining  its  throat  to  follow  his 
notes,  deftroyed  itfelf  in  the  attempt.  Well,  Sir, 
by  this,  that  I  have  chofen  rather  to  expofe  myfeU 
than  to  be  difobedient,  you  may  guefs  with  what 
zeal  and  hazard  I  drive  to  approve  myfelf, 

SIK, 

Ycur  moft  humble  and 
affectionate  fervant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 
3  A  »»j 


THUCTDIDES. 


LIB:  ii. 

AS  IT  IS  EXCELLENTLY  TRANSLATED  BY  MR.  HOBBES. 


IN  the  very  beginning  of  fummer,  the  Pclopon- 
liefians,  and  their  confederates,  with  two-thirds 
of  their  forces,  a*  before,  invaded  Attica,  under 
the  condu<5l  of  Archidamus,  the  fon  of  Ztuxida- 
inas,  king  of  Lacedemon ;  and,  after  they  had 
encamped  themfelveo,  wafted  the  country  about 
them. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica,  when 
the  plague  firft  began  amongft  the  Athenians,  faid 
txlfo  to  have  feized  formerly  on  divers  other  parts, 
as  about  Lemnos,  and  elfewhere  ;  but  fo  great  a 
plague,  and  mortality  of  men,  was  never  remem 
bered  to  have  happened  in  any  place  before  :  for 
at  firft  neither  were  the  phyficians  able  to  cure  it, 
through  ignorance  of  what  it  was,  but  died  fafteft 
rhemfelves,  as  being  the  men  that  moft  approach 
ed  the  fick,  nor  any  other  art  of  man  availed 
•whaffoever.  All  fupplications  to  the  gods,  and 
inquiries  of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other  means 
rhey  ufed  of  that  kind,  proved  all  unprofitable, 
infomuch,  as,  fuhdutd  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
*vi),  they  gave  them  all  over.  It  began  (by  re 
port)  firft  in  that  part  of  JKthiopia  that  lieth  upon 
./Egypt,  and  thence  fell  down  into  ./Egypt  and 
/I trie,  and  into  the  greateft  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  king.  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  fadden,  and 
touched  firft  upon  thofe  that  dwelt  in  Pyrxus,  in- 
iomuch  as  they  reported  that  the  Pelcpormefians 
lad  caft  poifon  into  their  wells;  for  tyring*  there 
were  no$  any  in  that  place.  But  afterwards  it 
came  up  into  the  high  city,  and  then  they  died  a 
great  deal  fafter.  Mow  let  every  man,  phyfician 
or  other,  concerning  the  ground  of  this  ficknefs, 
\vhence  it  fprung,  and  what  caufes  he  thinks  able 
to  produce  lo  great  an  alteration,  fpeak  according 
to  his  own  knowledge  :  for  my  own  part,  I  will 
deliver  but  the  manner  of  it,  and  lay  open  only 
fx.ch  things  as  one  may  take  his  mark  by  to  difco- 
vcr  the  fame  if  it  come  again,  having  been  both 
fick  of  it  myfelf,  and  feen  others  fick  of  the  fame. 
1  his  y<ar,  by  confeflion-  of  all  men,  was  of  all 
Giber,  fur  othiir  duuu'tv,  moll  free  auJ  healthful. 


If  any  man  were  fick  before,  his  difeafe  turned  to 
this;  if  not,  yet  fuddenly,  without  any  apparent 
ciufe  preceding,  and  being  in  perfect  health,  they 
were  taken  firft  with  an  extreme  ache  in  their 
heads,  rednefs  and  inflammation  in  the  eyes  ;  and 
then  inwardly  their  throats  and  tongues  grew  pre- 
f'ently  bloody,  and  their  breath  noifome  and  unfa- 
voiiry.  Upon  this  followed  a  freezing  and  hoarft- 
ncfs;  and  not  long  after,  the  pain,  together  with 
a  mighty  cough,  came  down  into  the  breaft:  and 
when  once  it  was  fettled  in  the  ftomach,  it  caufcd 
vomit,  and  with  great  torment  come  up  all  man 
ner  of  bilious  purgation  that  phyficians  ever  named. 
Moft  of  them  had  alfo  the  hickyexe,  which  brought 
wirh  it  a  ftrong  convulfion,  and  in  fome  ceafed 
quickly,  hut  in  ethers  was  long  before  it  gave 
over.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch  were 
neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddifh,  livid,  and 
beflowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks;  but  fo 
burned  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  any  the  lighteft 
clothes  or  linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor 
any  thing  but  mere  nakednefs,  but  rather  moft 
willingly  to  have  caft  themfelves  into  the  cold, 
water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  pofleffed  with  infatiate  thirft,  ran  unto  the 
wells;  and  to  drink  much  or  little  was  indifferent, 
being  flill  from  cafe  and  power  to  flfcep  as  far  as 
ever. 

As  long  as  the  difeafe  was  at  the  height,  their 
bodies  wafted  not,  but  refifted  the  torment  beyond 
all  expectation,  infomuch  as  the  moft  of  them  ei 
ther  died  of  their  inward  burning  in  nine  or  feven 
days,  whilft  they  had  yet  ftrength;  or  if  they 
efcaped  that,  then,  the  difeafe  falling  down  in 
their  bellies,  and  cauiing  there  great  exukerations 
and  immoderate  loolenefs,  they  died  many  of  them 
afterward*  through  weaknef* ;  for  the  difeafe 
(which  firft  took  the  head)  began  above,  and 
came  down,  and  gaffed  through  the  whole  body  f 
and  he  that  overcame  the  worft  of  it  was  yet 
marked  with  the:  lols  of  his  extreme  parts ;  ii  r, 
breaking  out  both  at  their  privy  members,  and  at,' 
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their  fingers  and  toes,  many  with  the  lofs  of  thefe 
efcaped.  There  were  auo  feme  that  loft  their 
eyes,  and  many  that  prefcntly  upon  their  reco 
very  were  taken  with  Inch  an  oblivion  of  all  things 
whatfoevcr,  us  they  neither  knew  themlclves  nor 
their  acquaintance.  For  this  was  a  kind  of  Gck- 
»efs  which  far  lurmounted  all  exprefiion  of  words, 
and  both  exceeded  human  nature  in  the  cruelty 
•fherewith  it  handled  each  one^and  appeared  alfo 
ptherwilc  to  be  none  of  thofe  difeaies  that  are  bred 
among  us,  and  that  especially  by  this;  for  all, 
Both  birds  and  beafts,  that  ufe  to  feed  on  human 
flefh,  though  many  men  lay  abroad  urburied,  ei 
ther  came  not  at  them,  or  tafting,  perifhed.  An 
argument  whereof,  as  touching  the  birds,  was  the 
manifc'ft  defect  of  fuch  fowl,  which  were  not  then 
fcen,  either  about  the  carcafes,  or  any  where  elfe  ; 
frut  by  the  dogs,  bccaufe  they  are  familiar  with 
men,  this  effect  was  feen  much  clearer.  So  that 
this  difeafe.  (to  pafs  over  many  flrange  particulars 
of  the  accidents  that  fome  had  differently  from 
others)  was  in  general  fuch  as  I  have  fhewn ;  and 
for  other  ufual  fickneffes  at  that  time,  no  man 
was  troubled  with  any.  Now  they  died,  fome 
for  want  of  attendance,  and  fome  again  with  all 
the  care  and  phyfic  that  could  be  ufed.  Nor  was 
there  any,  to  fay,  certain  medicine,  that  applied 
inuft  have  helped  them;  for  if  it  did  good  to  one, 
it  did  harm  to  another :  nor  any  difference  of  bo- 
<ty  for  ftrength  or  weaknefs  that  was  able  to  refift 
jt ;  but  carried  all  away,  what  phyfie  foever  was 
adminiftered.  But  the  greateft  mifery  of  all  was, 
the  defection  of  mind,  in  fuch  as  found  themfelves 
beginning  to  he  fick  (for  they  grew  prefently 
defperate,  and  gave  themfelves  over  without  mak 
ing  any  refiftance)  ;  as  alfo  their  dying  thus  like 
deep,  infected  by  mutual  vifitation  :  for  if  men 
forbore  to  vifit  them  for  fear,  then  they  died  for 
lorn,  whereby  many  families  became  empty,  for 
want  of  fuch  as  fhould  take  care  of  them.  If  they 
forbore  not,  then  they  died  themfelves,  and  prin 
cipally  the  honeileft  men  :  for  out  of  fhame  they 
would  not  fpare  themfelves,  but  went  in  unto 
their  friends,  efpecially  after  it  was  come  to  that 
j^afs,  that  even  their  domeftics,  wearied  with  the 
lamentations  of  them  that  died,  and  overcome 
with  the  greatnefs  of  the  calamity,  were  no  longer 
moved  therewith.  But  tliofe  that  were  recover 
ed,  had  much  companion  both  on  them  that  died, 
and  on  them  that  lay  fick,  as  having  both  known 
the  mifery  themfelves,  and  now  no  more  fubject 
to  the  like  danger;  for  this  difeafe  never  took  a 
szan  die  fccor.d  time,  fo  as  to  be  mortal.  And 


thefe  men  were  both  by  others  counted  happy ; 
and  they  alfo  themfelves,  through  cxcefs  of  pre- 
fent  joy,  conceived  a  kind  of  light  hope  never  to 
die  of  any  other  ficknels  hereafter.  Belidcs  the 
prefent  affliction,  the  reception  of  the  country- 
people  and  of  their  fubftance  into  the  city,  op- 
preffed  both  them,  and  much  more  the  people 
themfelves  that  fo  came  in :  for,  having  no  houfes, 
but  dwelling  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  ftifling 
booths,  the  mortality  was  now  without  all  form  ; 
and  dying  men  lay  tumbling  one  upon  another  in 
the  ftreets,  and  men  half  dead  about  every  conduit 
through  defire  of  water.  The  temples  alfo  where 
they  dwelt  in  tents  were  all  full  qf  the  dead  that 
died  within  them ;  for,  oppreffed  with  the  vio 
lence  of  the  calamity,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  men  grew  carelefs,  both  of  holy  and  profane 
things  alike.  And  the  laws  which  they  formerly 
ufed  touching  funerals  were  all  now  broken,  eve 
ry  one  burying  where  he  could  find  room.  And 
many  for  want  of  things  neceffrry,  after  fo  many 
deaths  before,  were  forced  to  become  impudent  in 
the  funerals  of  their  friends:  for  when  one  had 
made  a  funeral  pile,  another  getyng  before  him, 
would  throw  on  his  dead,  and  give  it  fire  :  and 
when  one  was  in  burning,  another  would  come, 
and,  having  caft  thereon  him  whom  he  carried, 
go  his  way  again.  And  the  great  licentioufnefs, 
which  alfo  in  other  kinds  was  ufed  in  the  city,  be 
gan  at  firft  from  this  difeafe :  for  that  which  a 
man  before  would  diffemble,  and  not  acknowledge 
to  be  done  for  voluptuoufnefs,  he  durft  now  do 
freely,  feeing  before  his  eyes  fuch  quick  revolu 
tion,  of  the  rich  dying,  and  men  worth  nothing 
inheriting  their  eftates ;  infomuch  as  they  juftified 
a  fpeedy  fruition  of  their  goods,  even  for  their 
pleaiure,  as  men  that  thought  they  held  their  lives 
but  by  the  day.  As  for  pains,  no  man  was  for 
ward  in  any  action  of  honour,  to  take  any,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  uncertain  whether  they  fhould  die 
or  not  before  they  atchieved  it.  But  what  any 
man  knew  to  be  delightful,  and  to  be  profitable 
to  pleafure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  and  ho 
nourable.  Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws 
of  men,  awed  any  man.  Not  the  former,  becaufe 
they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worfhip  or  not 
worfhip,  from  feeing  that  alike  they  all  perifhed  : 
nor  the  latter,  becaufe  no  man  expected  that  his 
life  would  laft  till  he  received  punifhment  of  his 
crimes  by  judgment.  But  they  thought  there  was 
now  over  their  heads  fome  far  greater  judgment 
decreed  againft  them ;  before  which  fell,  they 
thought  to  enjoy  fome  little  part  of  their  lives. 
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UNHAPPT  man !  by  nature  made  to  fway 

And  yet  is  every  creature's  prey, 
Deflroy'd  by  thofe  that  (hould  his  power  obey. 
Of  the  whole  world  we  call  mankind  the  lords, 
Flattering  ourfelvcs  with  mighty  words; 
Of  all  things  \ve  the  monarchs  arc, 
And  fo  we  rule,  and  fo  we  domineer ; 
All  creatures  elle  about  us  fland 
Like  fome  praetorian  band, 
.  To  guard,  to  help,  and  to  defend ; 
Yet  they  fometimes  prove  enemies, 
Sometimes  againft  us  rife; 
Our  very  guards  rebel  and  tyrannife. 
Thoufand  difeafes  fent  by  fate 
(Unhappy  fervants !)  on  us  wait; 
A  thoufand  treacheries  within 
Are  laid,  weak  life  to  win ; 
Huge  troops  of  maladies  without 
(A  grim,  a  meagre,  and  a  dreadful  rout!) 

Some  formal  (leges  make, 
And  (with  fure  flownef*  do  our  bodies  take ; 
Some  with  quick  violence  ftorm  the  town, 
And  throw  all  in  a  moment  down ; 
Some  one  peculiar  fort  alfail, 
Some  by  general  attempts  prevail. 
Small  herbs,  alas !  can  only  us  relieve; 
And  fmall  is  the  afliftance  they  can  givei 
How  can  the  fading  offbpring  «f  the  field 
Sure  health  and  fuccour  yield  ? 
What  ftrong  and  certain  remedy, 
What  firm  and  lafting  life  can  ours  be, 
When  that  which  makes  us  live  doth  every  win 
ter  die  ? 

n. 
Nor  is  this  all :    we  do  not  only  breed 

Within  ourfelves  the  fatal  feed 
Of  change,  and  of  decreafe  in  every  part, 
Head,  belly,  ftomach,  and  root  of  life,  the  heart; 
Not  only  have  our  autumn,  when  we  mufb 
Of  our  own  nature  turn  to  duft, 
When  leaves  and  fruit  muft  fall ; 
But  are  expos'd  to  mighty  tcmpefts  too, 
Which  do  at  once  what  they  would  flowly  do, 
Which  throw  down  fruit  and  tree  of  life  withal. 
,         From  ruin  we  in  vain 
.Our  bodies  by  repair  maintain, 


Bodies  compos'd  of  fluff 
Mouldering  and  frail  enough  ; 
Yet  from  without  as  well  we  fear 
A  dangerous  and  deftructive  war. 
From  heaven,  from  earth,  from  fea,  from  air, 
We  like  the  Roman  empire  fhall  decay; 
And  our  own  force  would  melt  away 

By  the  intefline  jar 

Of  elements,  which  on  each  other  prey, 
The  Csefars  and  the  Pompeys  which  within  we 

bear; 

Yet  are  (like  that)  in  danger  too 
Of  foreign  armies,  and  external  foe. 
Sometimes  the  Gothifh  and  the  barbarous  rage 
Of  plague  or  peftilence  attends  man's  age, 
Which  neither  force  nor  arts  afiuage, 
Which  cannot  be  avoided  or  withflood, 
But  drowns,  and  over-runs  with  unexpected  flood. 

in. 

On  Ethiopia,  and  the  fouthern  fands, 
The  unfrequented  coafts,  and  parched  lands, 
Whither  the  fun  too  kind  a  heat  doth  fend, 
(The  fun,  which  the  worft  neighbour  is,  and  th 

bcfl  fiiend) 

Hither  a  mortal  influence  came, 
A  fatal  and  unhappy  flume, 
Kindled  by  heaven's  angry  beam. 
With    dreadful    frowns,    the    heavens    fcatter' 

here 

Cruel  infectious  heats  into  the  air  : 
Now  all  the  flores  of  poifon  fent, 

Threatening  at  once  a  general  doom, 
Lavifh'd  out  all  their  hate,  and  meant 
In  future  ages  to  be  innocent, 
Not  to  difturb  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 
Htild,  heavens  1   hold ;  why  fhould  your  fa- 

cred  fire, 

Which  doth  to  all  things  life  infpire, 
By  whole  kind  beams  you  bring 
Forth  yearly  every  thing, 
Which  doth  th'  original  feed 
Of  all  things  in  the  womb  of  earth  that  breed, 

With  vital  heat  and  quickening  feed ; 
Why  fhould  you  now  that  heat  employ, 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  fields,  the  cities  to  annoy  I. 
That  which  before  reviv'd,  why  fhould  it  now  de« 
ftroy  ? 
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Thofe  Afric  deferts  draight  were  double  deferts 

The  ravenous  beads  were  left  alone,  [grown, 

The  ravenous  beads  then  fird  began 

To  pity  their  old  enemy  man, 
And  blam'd  the  plague  for  what  they  would  them 
felves  have  done. 

Nor  daid  the  cruel  evil  there, 
Nor  could  be  long  confin'd  unto  one  air; 

Plagues  prefently  forfake 

The  wildernefs  which  they  themfelves  do  make. 
Away  the  deadly  breaths  their  journey  take, 

Driven  by  a  mighty  wind, 
They  a  new  booty  and  frefh  forage  find  : 

The  loaded  wind  went  fwiftly  on, 
And  as  it  pafs'd,  was  heard  to  figh  and  groan. 

On  Egypt  next  it  feiz'd, 
lor  could  but  by  a  general  ruin  be  appeas'd, 
Egypt,  in  rage,  back  on  the  fouth  did  look, 
And  wonder'd  thence  ihculd  come  th'  unhappy 

ftmke, 
From  whence  before  her  fruitfulnefs  fhe  took. 

Egypt  did  now  curie  and  revile 
Thoie  very  lands  from  whence  fhe  has  her  Nile ; 
Egypt  now  fear'd  another  Hebrew  God, 
Another  angel's  hand,  a  fecond  Aaron's  rod. 

v. 
Then  on  it  goes,  and  through  the  facred  land 

Its  angry  forces  did  command  ; 

But  God  did  place  an  angel  there 

In  violence  to  withdand, 
And  turn  into  another  road  the  putrid  air. 
To  Tyre  it  came,  and  there  did  all  difcover ; 
Though  that  by  feas  might  think  itfelf  fecure. 

Nor  daid,  as  the  great  conqueror  did, 

Till  it  had  fill'd  and  dopp'd  the  tide, 

Which  did  it  from  the  fhore  divide, 
But  pafs'd  the  waters,  and  did  all  poffcfs, 

And  quickly  all  was  wildernefs. 

Thence  it  did  Perfia  over-run, 

And  all  thakfacrifice  unto  the  fun  : 
In  every  limb  a  dreadful  pain  they  felt, 

Tortur'd  with  fecret  coals  they  melt ; 
The  Perfians  call'd  their  fun  in  vain, 

Their  god  increas'd  the  pain. 

They  look'd  up  to  their  god  no  more, 
But  curfe  the  beams  they  worfhipped  before, 
And  hate  the  very  fire  which  once  they  did  adore. 

VI. 

Glutted  with  the  ruin  of  the  ead, 
She  took  her  wings,  and  down  to  Athens  pafs'd ; 
Jud  plague  1  which  dod  no  parries  take, 
But  Greece  as  well  as  Perfia  Tick, 
While  in  unnatural  quarrels  they 
(Like  frogs  and  mice)  each  other  fiay  ; 
Thou  in  thy  ravenous  claws  took'd  both  away. 
Thither  it  came,  and  did  dedroy  the  town, 
Whiift  all  its  fhips  and  foldiers  looked  on  ; 
And  now  the  Allan  plague  did  more 
Than  all  the  Afian  force  could  do  before. 
Without  the  wall  the  Spartan-army  fate, 

The  Spartan  army  came  too  late  : 
Icr  now  there  was  no  farther  work  for  fate, 
They  faw  the  city  open  lay, 
An  eafy  and  a  beotlefs  prey ; 


They  faw  the  ramplres  empty  ftand, 
The  fleets,  the  walls,  the  forts  unmanned. 
No  need  of  cruelty  or  flaughttrs  now, 

The  plague  had  fmifh'd  what  they  came  to  do; 
They  might  now  unrefifted  enter  there, 
Did  they  not  the  very  air 
More  than  the  Athenians  fear. 
The  air  itielf  to  them  was  wall  and  bulwarks  too, 

VII. 

Unhappy  Athens  !  it  is  true  thou  wert 
The  proudeft  work  of  narure  and  of  art  : 
Learning  and  ftrcngth  did  thee  compofe, 

As  foul  and  body  us  : 
But  yet  thou  only  thence  art  made 
A  nobler  prey  for  fates  t'  invade  ; 
Thofe    mighty  numbers    that    within    thee 

breathe, 

Do  only  ferve  to  make  a  fatter  ff aft  for  death. 
Death  in  the  mod  frequented  palace  lives; 

Mod  tribute  from  the  crowd  receives; 
And  though  it  bears  a  1'cythe,  and  feemsto  own 
A  ruflic  life  alone, 

It  loves  no  wildernefs, 
No  fcatter'd  villages, 
But  mighty  populous  palaces, 
The  throng,  the  tumult,  and  the  town. 
What  ftrange  unheard-of  conqueror  is  this, 
Which  by  the  forces  that  refift  it  doth  increafe  I 
When  other  conquerors  are 
Obliged  to  make  a  flower  war, 
Nay  fometimes  for  thernfelves  may  fear, 
And  muft  proceed  with  watchful  care, 
When  thicker  troops  of  enemies  appear  ; 
This  dronger  dill,  and  more  fucceisful  grows, 

Down  iooner  all  before  it  throws^. 
If  greater  multitudes  of  men  do  it  oppofe. 

vm. 
The  tyrant  fird  the  haven  did  fubdue ; 

Lately  th'  Athenians  (it  knew) 
Themfelves  by  wooden  walls  did  fave, 
And  therefore  fird  to  them  th'  infection  gave, 

Led  they  new  fuccour  thence  receive. 
Cruel  Pyrxus  !  now  thou  had  undone 
The  honour  thou  before  hadft  won-; 
Not  all  thy  merchandife, 
Thy-  wealth,  thy  treafuries, 
Which  from  all  coads  thy  fleet  fupplies, 
Can  to  atone  thi-  crime  fuffice. 
Next  o'er  the  upper  town  it  fpread, 
With  mad  and  undifcerning  fpeed  ; 
In  every  corner,  every  ftreet, 
Without  a  guide  did  let  its  feet, 
And  too  familiar  every  houfe  did  greet. 
Unhappy  queen  of  Greece  !  great  Thefcus  now 
Did  thee  a  mortal  injury  do, 
When  fird  in  walls  I  did  thee  clofe, 
When  firlt  he  did  thy  citizens  reduce, 
lioules  and  government,  and  laws  to  ufe. 
It  had  been  better  if  thy  people  dill 

Difperfcd  in  feme  field  or  hill, 
Though  favage  and  undifciplined,  did  dwelL 

Though  barbarous,  untame,  and  rude, 
Than  by  their  numbers  thus  to  be  lubdu'd 

To  be  by  their  own  fwarms  annoy'd, 
And  to  be  civiliz'd  only  to  be  deilroy'd. 
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RlinefVa  ftarted  when  fhe  heard  the  noife, 
And  dying  men's  confufed  voice. 
From  heaven  in  hafte,  fhe  came,  to  lee 
What  was  the  mighty  prodigy. 
Upon  the  caftle  pinnacles  fhe  fat, 

And  dar'd  not  nearer  fly, 

Jtfor  midft  fo  many  deaths  to  truft  her  very  deity. 
With  pitying  look  {he  faw  at  every  gate 

Death  and  deftru&ipn  wait : 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  call'd  on  Jove, 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers  above ; 
But  though  a  goddefs  now  did  pray, 
The  heavens  refus'd,  and  turn'd  their  ear  away. 

She  brought  her  olive  and  her  fhield, 
Neither  of  thefe,  alas !   afliftance  yield. 
She  lookt  upon  Medufa's  face, 
Was  angry  that  fhe  was    • 
Herfelf  of  an  immortal  race, 

Was  angry  that  her  Gorgon's  head 
Could  not  ftrike  her  as  well  as  others  dead. 
She  fat  and  wept  a  while,  and  then  away  fhe  fled. 

x. 
Now  death  began  her  fword  to  whet, 

Not  all  the  Cyclops  fweat, 
•    Nor  Vulcan's  mighty  anvils,  could  prepare 

Weapons  enough  for  her. 
No  weapons  large  enough,  but  all  the  age 
Men  felt  the  heat  within  them  rage, 

And  hop'd  the  air  would  it  affuage, 
Call'd  for  its  help,  but  th'  air  did  them  deceive, 
And  aggrcvate  the  ills  it  fhould  relieve. 

The  air  no  more  was  vital  now, 
^         But  did  a  mortal  poifon  grow  : 

The  lungs,  which  usM  to  fan  the  heart, 
Only  now  ferv'd  to^fire  each  part ; 
What  fhould  refrefh,  increas'd  the  fmart : 

And  now  their  very  breath, 
The  chiefeft  fign  of  life,  was  turn'd  the  caufe 
of  death. 

XT. 

Upon  the  head  firft  the  difeafe, 
Asa  bold  conqueror,  doth  feize, 
Begins  with  man's  metropolis, 
Secur'd  the  capitol,  and  then  it  knew 
It  could  at  pleafure  weaker  parts  fubdue. 
Blood  ftarted  through  each  eye  ; 
The  rednefs  of  that  fky 
Foretold  a  tempeft  nigh. 
The  tongue  did  flow  all  o'er 

With  clotted  filth  and  gore ; 
As  doth  a  lion's  when  fome  innocent  prey 
He  hath  devour'd  and  brought  away  : 

Hoarfenefs  and  fores  the  throat  did  fill, 
And  ftopt  the  paflnges  of  fpeech  and  life ; 
No  room  was  left  for  groans  or  grief; 
Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill ! 
Which,  not  content  to  kill, 
With  tyrannous  and  dreadful  pain; 
Duft  take  from  men  the  very  power  to  complain. 

XII. 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breaft, 
There  all  the  feats  and  (hops  of  life  pofiefs'd. 
Such  noifome  fmells  from  thence  did  come, 
As  if  che  ftomach  were  a  tomb ; 


No  food  would  there  abide, 
Or  if  it  did,  turn'd  to  the  cnemy'd  fide, 
The  very  meat  new  poifons  to  the  plague  fupply'd« 

Next,  to  the  heart  the  fires  came, 
The  heart  did  wonder  what  ufurping  flame, 
What  unknown  furnace,  fhould 

On  its  more  natural  heat  intrude  ; 
Straight  call'd  its  fpirits  up,  but  found  too 
It  was  too  lat«  now  to  rebel. 
The  tainted  blood  its  courfe  began, 
And  carried  death  where'er  it  ran ; 
That  which  before  was  nature's  nobleft  art, 
The  circulation  from  the  heart, 
Was  moft  deftru&ful  now, 
And  nature  fpeedier  did  undo, 
For  that  the  fooner  did  impart 

The  poifon  and  the  fmart, 
Th'  infectious  blood  to  every  diftant  part. 

XIII. 

The  belly  felt  at  laft  its  fhare, 

And  all  the  fubtile  labyrinths  there 
Of  winding  bowels  did  new  monfters  bear. 

Here  feven  days  it  rul'd  and  fway'd, 
And  often  kill'd,  becaufe  it  death  fo  long  delay's 

But  if  through  flrength  and  heat  of  age 

The  body  overcame  its  rage, 
The  plague  departed  as  the  dtfil  doth, 

When  driven  by  prayers  away  he  goeth.  • 

If  prayers  and  heaven  do  him  controul, 

And  if  he  cannot  have  the  foul, 
Himfelf  out  of  the  roof  or  window  throws, 

And  will  not  all  his  labour  lofe, 
But  takes  away  with  him  part  of  the  houfe  : 
So  here  the  vanquifh'd  evil  took  from  then* 

Who  conquer'd  it,  fome  partvfome  limb. 

Some  loft  the  ufe  of  hands  and  eyes, 

Some  arms,  fome  legs,  fome  thighs ; 

Si  me  all  their  lives  before  forgot, 

Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  blot ; 

Thofe  various  pictures  in  the  head, 

And  all  the  numerous  fhapes  were  fled  ; 

And  now  the  ranfack'd  memory 

Languifh'd  in  naked  poverty, 

Had  loft  its  mighty  treafury  ;  [di 

They  pafs'd  the  Lethe  lake,  although  they  did 

xiv. 
Whatever  lefler  maladies  men  had, 

They  all  gave  place  and  vanifhed  ; 

Thofc  petty  tyrants  fled, 
And  at  this  mighty  conqueror  fhrunk  their  head, 

Fevers,  agues,  palfies,  ftone, 

Gout,  cholic,  and  confumption, 

And  all  the  milder  generation, 
By  which  mankind  is  by  degrees  undone, 

Quickly  were  rooted  out  and  gone  ; 

Men  faw  themfelves  freed  from  the  pain, 

Rejoic'd,  but  all,  alas,  in  vain  : 

'Twas  an  unhappy  remedy, 
Which  cur'd  them  that  they  might  both  wori 
and  fooner  die. 

xv. 

Phyficians  now  could  nought  prevail, 

They  the  firft  fpoils  to  the  proud  victor  fall; 

Nor  would  the  plague  their  knowledge  truft, 
But  fear'd  their  (kill,  and  therefore  flew  ths 
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So  tyrants,  when  they  would  confirm  their  yoke, 
Firft  make  the  chiefeft  men  to  feel  the  ftroke, 
The  chiefeft  and  the  wifeft  heads,  left  they 

Should  fooneft  difobey,  [way. 

Should  firft  rebel,  and  others  learn  from  them  the 
No  aid  of  herbs,  or  juices  power, 
None  of  Apollo's  art  could  cure, 
But  help'd  the  plague  the  fpeedier  to  devour. 

Phyfic  itfelf  was  a  difeafe, 
Phyfic  the  fatal  tortures  did  increafe, 
Prefcriptions  did  the  pains  renew, 
And  ./Efculapius  to  the  fick  did  come, 

As  afterwards  to  Rome, 

In  form  of   fenpent,   brought  new  poifons  with 
him  too. 

xvi. 

The  dreams  did  wonder  that,  fo  foon 
As  they  were  from  their  native  mountains  gone, 
They  faw  themfelves  drunk  up,  and  fear, 
Another  Xerxes'  army  near. 
Some  caft  into  the  pit  the  urn, 
And  drink  it  dry  at  his  return  ; 
Again  they  drew,  again  they  drank  : 
At  firft  the  coolnefs  of  the  ftream  did  thank, 
But  ftraight  the  more  were  fcorch'd,  the  more 

did  burn  ; 

And,  drunk  with  water,  in  their  drinking  fat : 
That  urn  which  now  to  quench  their  thirft 

they  ufe, 

Shortly  their  afhes  fhall  enclofe  : 
Others  into  the  chryftal  brook 
With  faint  and  wondering  eyes  did  look, 
Saw  what  a  ghaftly  fhape  themfelves  had  took, 
Away  they  would  have  fled,  but  them  their  legs 

forfook. 

Some  fnatch  the  waters  up, 
Their  hands,  their  mouths  the  cup  : 
They  drank,  and  found  they  flairi'd  the  more, 
n  i  only  added  to  the  burning  ftore. 
•So  have  I  feen  on  lime  cold  water  thrown, 
Straight  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown, 
•     And  hidden  feeds  of  fire  together  run  : 
The  heap  was  calm  and  temperate  before, 
Such  as  the  finger  could  endure ; 
But,  when  the  mpiftures  it  provoke, 
Did  rage,  did  fwell,  did  fmoke, 
Did  move,   and  flame,    and  burn,    and  ftraight 
to  afhes  broke* 

XVII. 

So  flrong  the  heat,  foftrong  the  torments  were, 

They  like  fome  mighty  burden  bear 

The  lighteft  covering  of  air. 
AH  fexes  and  all  ages  do  invade, 

The  bounds  which  nature  laid, 

The  laws  of  modefty  and  nature  made : 
The  virgins  blufh  not,  yet  uncloth'd  appear, 
Undreis'd  to  run  about,  yet  never  fear. 

The  pain  and  the  difeafe  did  now 

Unwillingly  reduce  men  to 

That  nakednefs  once  more, 
Which  perfed  health  and  innocence  caus'd  before, 

No  fieep,  no  peace,  no  reft, 
Their  wandering  and  affrighted  mind*  poffcfa'd  ; 

Upon  their  fouls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  hQrror  lies, 


Unufual  fhapes  and  images, 

Dark  pictures  and  refemblanccs 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  below, 

O'er  their  diftemper'd  fancies  go  : 
Sometimes  they  curfe,  fometime»  they  pray  unto 

The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath  ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  fury  breathe, 
Not  fleep,  but  w'aking  now  was  fitter  unto  death, 
xvni. 

Scatter'd  in  fields  the  bodies  lay,  [away. 

The  earth  call'd  to  the  fowls  to  take   their  fleftx 

In  vain  fhe  call'd,  they  come  not  nigh, 

Nor  would  .their  food  with  their  own  ruin 
buy : 

But  at  full  meals  they  hunger,  pine,  and  die. 

The  vultures  afar  off  did  fee  the  feaft, 

Rejoic'd,  and  call'd  their  friends  to  tafte, 

They  rallied  up  their  troops  in  hafte 

Along  came  mighty  droves, 
Forfook  their  young  ones  and  their  groves, 
Each  one  his  native  mountain  and  his  neft; 
They  come,  but  all  their  carcafes  abhor, 

And  now  avoid  the  dead  men  more 
Than  weaker  birds  did  living  men  before. 
But  if  fome  bolder  fowls  the  flefh  affay, 

They  were  deftroy'd  by  their  own  prey,, 
The  dog  no  longer  bark'd  at  coming  gueft, 
Repents  its  being  a  domeftic  beaft, 

Did  to  the  woods  and  mountains  htftc  ; 

The  very  owls  at  Athens  are 

Bat  feldom  feen  and  rare, 

The  owls  depart  in  open  day, 
Rather  than  in  infected  ivy  more  to  ftay, 

XIX. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcafes, 
The  ftreets,  the  market-place  poflefs^ 
Threatening  to  raife  a  new  Acropolis. 
Here  lies  a  mother,  and  her  child, 
The  infant  fuck'd  as  yet,  and  fmil'd, 
But  ftraight  by  ks  own  food  was  kill'di. 
Their  parents  hugg'd  their  children  laft, 
Here  parting  lovers  laft  embrac'd, 

But  yet  not  parting  neither, 
They  both  expir'd,  and  went  away  together. 
Here  priloners  in  the  dungeon  die, 
And  gain  a  two-fold  liberty  ; 
They  meet  and  thank  their  pains, 
V  '  ich  them  from  double  chains 
Of  body  and  of  iron  free. 
Here  others,  pbifon'd  by  the  fcent 

Which  from  corrupted  bodies  wenr, 
Quickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive, 

And  death  to  *»thers  give  ; 
Themfelves  now  dead  fhe  air  pollute  the  more, 
For  which  they  others  curs'd  before, 
'Their  bodies  kill  all  that  come  near, 
And  even  after  dei:h  they  all  arc  murderers  here. 

xx. 

The  friend  doth  hear  the  friend's  laft  cries, 
Parteth  his  grief  for  him,  and  dies, 
Lives  not  enough  to  clofe  his  eyes. 

The  father  at  his  death 

Speaks  his  fon  heir  with  an  infectious  breath; 
In  the  fame  hour  the  fon  doth  take 
His  father's  will  apd  his  own  mak«. 
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The  fcr-'aut  need  not  here  be  flain, 
Toferve  his  mailer  in  the  other  world  again  ; 
They  larguiihing  together  lie, 
Their  fouls  away  together  fly  ; 
The  hufband  gafpeth,  and  his  wife  lies  by, 
It  muft  be- her  turn  next  to  die  : 

Tne  hufband  and  the  wife 
Too  truly  now  are  one,  and  live  one  life. 
That  couple  which  the  gods  did  entertain 
Had  made  their  prayer  here  in  vain  ; 
No  fates  in  death  cnuld  them  divide. 
They  muft  without  their  privilege  together  both 
have  dy'd. 

XXI.    ,        r 

There  was  no  number  now  of  death, 
The  filters  fcarce  flood  ftill  themfelvcs  to  breathe  : 
The  fitters  now  quite  wearied 

In  cutting  fingle  thread. 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  looms, 
One  ftroke  did  give  whole  houies  dooms: 
^Jow  dy'd  the  frofty  hairs, 
The  aged  and  decrepid  years; 
They  fell,  and  only  begg'd  of  fate 
Some  few  months  more,  but  'twas  alas  too  late. 
Then  death,  as  if  afham'd  of  that, 
A  conqueft  fo  degenerate. 
Cut  off  the  young  and  l.ufty  too  : 
The  young  were  reckoning  o'er 
What  happy  cbys,  what  joys  they  had  in  (lore  : 
But  fate,  e'er  they  had   iiuilh'd   their   account, 

them  flew. 

The  wretched  ufurer  died, 

And  had  no  time  to  tell  where  he  his  treafures 
hid; 

The  merchant  did  behold 
His  (hips  return  wifh  (pice  and  gold; 
He  faw't,  .and  turn'd  afide  his  head, 
Nor    thank'd   the   god?,    but  fell   ^rnidft   his 
, riches  dead. 

>.»o't  <;   ,XXII. 

The  meetings  and  affcmblies  ceafe;  no  more 
The  people  throng  about  the  orator, 
No  courfe  of  Cilice  did  appear, 
No  nojfe  of  lawyers  fili'd  the  car, 

The  fcnatc  call  away 
The  robe  of  honour,  and  obey 

Death's  more  refiftlcfs  fway, 
Whilft  that  with  d.iftatori.an  power 
Doih  all  the  great  and  lefler  officers  devour. 
No  magiftrates  did  walk  about; 

No  purple  aw'd  the  rout : 
The  common  people  too 
A  purple  of  their  own  did.fhew  J 
And  all  their  bodies  o'er 
The  ruling  colours  bore. 
No  judge,  no  legiflators  lit, 
Since  thi*  new  Draco  cr\;nc, 
And  harfher  laws  did  frame, 
Laws  that,  like  his,  in  blood  are  wri*. 
The  benches  and  the  pleading-place  they  leave, 

About  the  ftreets  they  run  and  rave  : 
The  madnrfs  which  great  Solon  did  oi  late 

But  only  counterieit 
For  the  advantage  of  the  ftate, 
Now  his  fuccgffors  do  toy  truly  imitate.  . 


XXIIT. 

Up  ftarts  the  foulier  from  his  bed, 
He,  though  death's  fervant,  is  not  freeo, 
Death  him  cafh  cr'd,  'c;>.ufe  now  his  help  {he  did! 

nut  need. 

He  that  ne'er  knew  before  to  yield, 
Or  to  give  back,  or  leave  the. field, 
Would  fain  now  from  himfelfhave  fled, 
He  fnatch'd  his  fv/orcl  now  rufted  o'er, 
Dreadful  and  fparkling  now  no  more, 
,    And.  thus  in  open  ftreets  did  roar  ; 
How  have  I,  Death,  fo  511  deftrv'd  of  thee, 
That  now  thyfelf  thou  fhould'ft  revenge  on 
Have  I  fo  many  lives  on  thee  beftow'd  ? 
Have  1  the  earth  fo  often  dy'd  in  blood  ? 
Have  I,  to  flatter  theq,  fo  many  flain  ? 
And  muft  I  row  thy  prey  remain  ? 
Let  me  at  leaft,  if  I  muft  die, 
Meet  in  the  .field  fome- gallant  enemy. 
•   Send,  gods,  the  Perfiari  troops  again  : 
No,  they're  a  bale  and  a  degenerate  train  ; 
They  by  our  women  may  be  flaini     . 
Give  me,  great  heavens,  fome  manfyl  foes, 
Let  rne  my  death  amidfi  fome  valiant  Grec 

choofe, 

Let  me  furvive  to  die  at  Syracufe, 
'Where  my  dear  country  ih.all  her  glory  lof 
For  you,  great  gods !  into  my  mind  ihfufe, 

What  miferies,  what  doom, 
Muft  on  my, Athens,  fhortly  come  I 

My  thoughts  infpirM  prefagc 
Slaughters  and. battles  to  the  coming  age: 
Oh  !   might  I  die  upon  that  glorious  ftage  : 
Oh!   that!  but. then  he   grafp'd  his  fword,   an< 
death  concludes  I. is  rage. 

XXIV.  ''... 

Draw  backx  draw  back  thy  fword,  O  Fate  ! 
Left  thou  repeat  when  'tis  too  la,te, 
Left,  by  thy  making  now  fo  great  a,  wafte, 
By  fpendir.g  ail  mankind  upon  one  feaft, 

Thou  fiarve  thyfelf  at  laft  : 
What  men  wilt  thru  refer ve  in  ftorc, 
Whom  in  the  time  to  come  thou  may'ft  devour, 
When  then  (halt  have  deftroyed  all  btfore  ? 

But,  if  thou  wilt  not  yet  give  o'er, 
If  yet  thy  greedy  ftomach  calls  for  more,    '. 
If  mere  remain  whom  thou  muft  kill, 
And  if  thy  jaws  are  craving  (till, 
Carry  thy  fury  to  the  Scythnn  coafh, 
The  northern  wiidcrnefs  and  eternal  frofts! 
Aguinft  thofe  barbarous  crowds  thy  arrows  whet 

Where  arts  and  laws  are  ftrangers  yet; 
Where  thou  rmy'ft  kill,  and  yet  the  lofs  will 

be  great. 
There  rage,  there  fpread,  and  there  infc&  tl 

air, 

Murder  whole  towns  and  families  there,  - 
Thy  wprft  againft  thofe  fava^e  nations  dart3 

Thofe  whom  mankind  can  fpare, 

Thofe  Whom  mankind  itfslf  doth  fear; 

Amidft  t'lat  dreadful  night  and  fatal  ccld, 

There  thou  may'ft  walk  unfecr,  and  bold, 
There  let  thy  flames  their  empire  hold. 
Unto  the  fartheft  feas,  and  nature's  endr,, 
Where  never  fumnicr's  fun  its  beams  extends,- 
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Carry  thy  plagues,  thy  pains,  thy  heats, 
Thy  raging  fires,  thy  torturing  fweats, 
Where  never  ray  or  heat  did  come, 
They  will  rejoice  at  fuch  a  doom, 
They'll  blefs  thy  peftilentia'l  fire, 

Though  by  it  they  expire, 
They'll  thank  the  very  flames  with  which  they  do 

confume. 

XXV. 

Then  if  that  banquet  will  not  thee  fufficc, 
Seek  out  new  lands  where  thou  may'ft  tyrannize; 

Search  every  for  eft,  every  hill, 
And  all  that  in  the  hollow  mountains  dwell ; 

Thofe  wild  and  untame  troops  devour, 
Thereby  thou  wilt  the  reft  of  men  fecure, 
And  that  the  reft  of  men  will  thank  thee  for. 
Let  all  thofe  human  beafts  be  flain, 
Till  fcarce  their  memory  remain ; 
Thyfelf  with  that  ignoble  {laughter  fill, 
'Twill  be  permitted  thee  that  blood  to  fpill. 
Meaiure  the  ruder  world  throughout, 
March  all  the  ocean's  fhores  about, 
Only  pafs  by  and  fpare  the  Britifh  ifle. 
Go  on,  and  (what  Columbus  once  ihall  do 
"When  days  and  time  unto  their  ripenefs  grow) 
Find  out  new  lands  and  unknown  countries  too : 
Attempt  thofe  lands  which  yet  are  hid 
From  all  mortality  befide  : 
There  thou  may'ft  fteal  a  vi&ory, 
And  none  of  this  world  hear  the  cry 
Of  thofe  that  by  thy  wounds  fhall  die ; 
No  Greek  fhall  know  thy  cruelty, 
And  tell  it  to  pofterity. 
Go,  and  unpeople  all  thofe  mighty  lands, 
Deftroy  with  unrelenting  hands  ; 
Go,  and  the  Spaniard's  fvvord  prevent, 
Go,  make  the  Spaniard  innocent; 
Go,  and  root  out  all  mankind  there, 
That  when  the  European  armies  fhall  appear 
Their  fin  may  be  the  lcf>, 
They  may  find  all  a  wildernefs, 
And  without  blood  the  gold  and  filver  there  poffefs, 

XXVI. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  we  thee  grant ; 
Rather  than  thou  ftiould'ft  full  employment  want, 
(We  do  permit)  in  Greece  thy  kingdom  plant. 

Ranfack  Lycurgus'  ftreets  throughout, 
They've  no  defence  of  walls  to  keep  thee  out. 

On  wanton  and  proud  Corinth  feize, 
Nor  let  her  double  waves  thy  flames  appeafe. 
Let  Cyprus  feel  more  fires  than  thofe  of  love  : 
Let  Delos,  which  at  firft  did  give  the  fun, 

See  unknown  flames  in  her  begun, 
Now  let  her  wifh  flie  might  unconftant  prove, 

And  from  her  place  might  truly  move  : 

Let  Lemncs  all  thy  anger  feel, 

And  think  that  a  new  Vulcan  fell, 
And  brought  with  him  new  anvils,  and  new  hell. 
Nay,  at  Athens  too  we  give  thee  up, 
All  that  thou  find 'ft  in  field,  or  camp,  or  fliop  : 

Make  havoc  there  without  controul 
Of  every  ignorant  and  common  foul. 
But  then,  kind  Plague,  thy  conquefts  ftop  ; 

Let  arts,  and  let  the  learned,  there  efcape, 

Upon  Mineiva's  ielf  soruaiit  no  rape  j 


Touch  not  the  facred  throng, 
And  let  Apollo's  priefts  be,  like  him,  young, 

J  .ike  him,  be  healthful  too,  and  ftrcng. 

But  ah  '.  too  ravenous  Plague,  whilft  I 

Strive  to  keep  off  the  mifery, 
The  learned  too,  as  faft  as  others,  round  me  die; 

They  from  corruption  are  not  free, 
Are  moital,  though  they  give  an  immortality. 

XXVII. 

They  turn'd  their  authors  o'er,  to  try 

What  help,  what  cure,  what  remedy, 
All  nature's  (lores  againft  this  plague  fupply; 
And  though  befidesthey  (hunn'd  it  every  where, 
They  fearch'd  it  in  their  books,  and  fain  would 

meet  it  there ; 

They  turn'd  the  records  of  the  ancient  times, 
And  chiefly  thofe  that  were  made  famous  by  their 

crimes, 

To  find  if  men  were  punifh'd  fo  before ; 
But  found  not  the  difeafe  nor  cure. 
Nature,  alas  !  was  now  furpris'd, 
And  all  her  forces  feiz'd, 
Before  fhe  was  how  to  refift  advis'd. 
So  when  the  elephants  did  fit  ft  affright 
The  Romans  with  unufual  fight, 
They  many  battles  loft, 
Before  they  knew  their  foes,  [pofc. 

Before  they  underftood  fuch  dreadful  troops  t'op- 

XXVIII. 

Now  every  different  fe&  agrees 
Againft  their  common  adverfary,  the  difeafe, 
And  all  their  little  wranglings  ceafe ; 
The  Pythagofeansfrom  their  precepts  fwerve, 

No  more  their  filence  they  obfcrve, 

Out  of  their  fchools  they  run, 

Lament,  and  cry,  and  groan  ; 
They  now  defir'd  their  metempfychofis ; 

Not  only  to  difpute,  but  wifh 
That  they  might  turn  to  beads,  or  fowls,  or  fifli. 

If  the  Platonics  had  been  here, 

They  would  have  curs'd  their  mafter's  year, 

When  ajl  things  fhall  be  as  they  were, 
When  they  again  the  fame  difeafe  fhall  bear : 

All  the  pmlofophers  would  now, 

What  the  great  Stagyrite  fhall  do, 
Theaifelves  into  the  waters  headlong  throw* 

XXIX. 

The  Stoics  felt  the  deadly  ftroke, 
At  firft  aftault  their  courage  was  not  broke, 

They  call'd  in  all  the  cobweb  aid 
Of  rules  and  precepts,  which  in  ftore  they  had ; 

They  bid  their  hearts  ftand  ouf, 

Bid.  thqm  be  calm  and  flout, 
But  all  the  ftrength  of  precept  will  not  do'f." 
They  can't  the  ftorms  of  pafuon  now.  afiuagc  ; 
As  cmimon  men,  are  angry,  grieve,  and  rag-. 

The  gods  are  call'd  upon  in  vai'n, 
The  gods  gave  no  rcleafe  unto  their  pain, 
The  gods  to  fear  ev'n  for  themfelves  began. 
For  now  the  fick  unto  thtir  temples  came, 

And  brought  more  than  an  holy  fbrne, 

There  at  the  altars  made  their  prayer,. 

They  facrific'd,  and  died  there, 
A  facrifice  not  feen  hefcre; 
That  hcm-n,  only  us'd  unto  the"  jora 
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Of  lambs  or  bolls,  fliould  now- 
Loaded  with  priclls  fee  its  own  altars  too  ! 

XXX. 

The  woods  gave  funeral  piles  no  more, 

The  dead  the  very  fire  devour, 
And  that  almighty  conqueror  o'erpower. 

The  noble  and  the  common  duft 

Into  each  other's  graves  are  thruft. 

No  place  is  facred,  and  no  tomb ; 

'Tis  now  a  privilege  to  confume; 

Their  aflies  no  diftindtion  had  ; 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  made. 
The  ghofts  of  thofe  great  heroes  that  had  fled 

From  Athens,  long  fince  banifhed, 

N4ow  o'er  the  city  hovered ; 

Their  anger  yielded  to  their  love, 

They  left  th'  immortal  joys  above, 
So  much  their  Athens'  danger  did  them  move. 

They  came  to  pity,  and  to  aid, 

But  now,  alas !  were  quite  difmay'd, 
When  they  beheld  the  marbles  open  lay'd, 
And  poor  men's  bones  the  noble  urns  invade ; 

Back  to  the  blefled  feats  they  went. 

And  now  did  thank  their  banifhment, 
By  which  they  were  to  die  in  foreign  countries  fent. 


But  what,  great  Gods:   was  worft  of  all, 
Hell  forth  its  magazines  of  lull  did  call, 

Nor  would  it  be  content 

With  the  thick  troops  of  fouls  were  thither  fent ; 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went. 
Such  guilt,  fuch  wickednefs, 
Such  irreligion  didincreafe, 
That  the  few  good  which  did  furvive     [live  : 
Were  angry  with  the  plague  for  fuffering  them  toi 
More  for  the  living  than  the  dead  did  grieve/ 
Some  robb'd  the  very  dead, 
Though  fure  to  be  infe&ed  ere  they  fled, 
Though  in  the  very  air  fure  to  be  punifhed. 
Some  nor  the  fhrines  nor  temples  fpar'd, 

Nor  gods  nor  heavens  fear'd, 
Though  fuch  example  of  their  power  appear'd. 

Virtue  was  now  efteem'd  an  empty  name, 
And  honefty  the  foolifh  voice  of  fame  ; 

For,  having  paft  thofe  torturing  flames  before^ 

They  thought  the  puniftiment  already  o'er, 

Thought  heaven  no  worfe  torments  had  in 

(lore ; 

Here  having  felt  one  hell,  they  thought  there  was 
no  more. 


Upon  the  Poems  of  the 
ENGLISH  OVID,  ANACREON,  PINDAR,  AND  VIRGIL, 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 

In  imitation  of  bis  otvn  Pindaric  QJcs, 


I.KT  all  this  meaner  rout  of  books  ftand  by, 
The  common  people  of  our  library ; 

Let  them  make  way  for  Cowley's   leaves  to 

come, 
And  be  hung  up  within  this  facred  room  : 

Let  no  profane  hands  break  the  chain, 
Or  give  them  unwifh'd  liberty  again. 
But  let  his  holy  relic  be  laid  here, 
With  the  fame  religious  care 
As  Numa  -once  the  target  kept, 
Which  down  fronj  heaven  leapt ; 
Juft  fnch  another  is  this  book, 
Which  its  original  from  divine  hands  took, 
Ard  brings  as  much  good  too,  to  thofe  that  ou  it 
look. 


But  yet  in  this  they  differ.     That  could  be 
Eleven  times  liken'd  by  a  mortal  hand  ; 

But  this  which  here  doth  (land 
Will  never  any  of  its  own  fort  fee, 
But  muft  ftill  live  without  fuch  company. 

For  never  yet  was  writ, 
In  the  two  learned  ages  which  Time  left  behind, 
Nor  in  this  ever  (hall  we  find^ 

Nor  any  one  like  to  it, 
Of  all  the  numerous  monuments  of  wit. 

n. 

Cowl'cy  1  what  God  did  fill  thy  breaft, 
And  taught  thy  hand  t'indite  ? 
(For  God's  a  poet  too, 
He  doth  create,  and  fo  do  you) 
Or  elic  at  leait 
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What  angel  fat  upon  thy  pen  when  thou  didft 

wiite  ? 
There  he  fat,  and  mov'd  thy  hand, 

As  proud  of  his  command, 
As  when  he  makes  the  dancing  orbs  to  reel, 
And  fpins  out  poetry  from  heaven's  wheel. 
Thy  hand  too,  like  a  better  fphere, 
Gives  us  more  ravifhing  nvufic  made  for  men  to 

hear. 
Thy  hand  too,  like  the  fun  which  angels  move, 

Has  the  fame  influence  from  above, 
Produces  gold  and  filver  of  a  nobler  kind  ; 

Of  greater  price,  and  more  refin'd. 
Yet  in  this  it  exceeds  the  fun,  *t  has  no  degenerate 

race, 
Brings  forth  no  lead,  nor  any  thing  fo  bafe. 

in. 

What  holy  veftal  hearth, 
What  immortal  breath, 
Did  give  fo  pure  poetic  flame  its  birth? 

Juft  fuch  a  fire  as  thine, 
Of  fuch  an  unmix'd  glorious  flune, 

Was  Prometheus's  flame, 
Which  from  no  lels  than  heaven  came. 
Along  he  brought  the  fparkling  coal, 
From  fome  celeftial  chimney  Hole  ; 
Quickly  the  plunder'd  ftars  he  left, 

And  as  he  haften'd  down 
With  the  robb'd  flames  his  hands  {till  flione, 
And  feem'd  as  if  they  were  burnt  for  the  theft. 
Thy  poetry's  compounded  of  the  fame, 
Such  a  bright  immortal  flame  ; 
Juft  fo  temper'd  is  thy  rage, 
Thy  fires  as  light  and  pure  as  they, 
And  go  as  high  as  his  did,  if  not  higher, 
That  thou  may'fl  feem  to  us 
A  true  Prometheus,  [fire. 

But  that  thou  didft  not  fteal  the  leaft  fpark  of  thy 

IT. 

Such  as  thine  was  Arion's  verfe, 
Which  he  did  to  the  liftening  fifli  rehearfe  ; 

Which  when  they  heard  play'd  on  his  lute, 
They  firft  curft  nature  that  fhe  made  them  mute. 
So  noble  were  his  lines,  which  made  the  very  waves 
Strive  to  turn  his  flaves, 
Lay  down  their  boifterous  noife, 
And  dance  to  his  harmonious  voice, 

Which  made  the  fyrens  lend  their  ear, 
And  from  his  fweeter  tunes  fome  treachery 

fear  ; 

Which  made  the  dolphin  proud, 
That  he  was  allow'd 

With  Atlas,  the  great  porter  of  the  Ikies,  to  take 
Such  heavenly  mufic  up,  and  carry't  on  hi*  back. 

So  full  and  graceful  thy  words  go, 
And  with  the  fume  majeftic  fweetnefs  flow. 
Yet  his  verie  only  carried  him  o'er  the  feas; 
But  there's  a  very  fea  of  wit  in  thefe, 
As  fait  and  boundlefs  as  the  other  ocean  is. 


Such  as  thine  are,  was  great  Amphion's  fong, 
Which  brought  the  wondering  (tones  along; 

The  wondering  ftones  fkipt  from  their  mother 

earth, 
left  their  father  cold  as  his  firft  birth  ; 

You  VI. 


They  i  ofe,  and  knew  not  by  what  magic  force  the 7 

hung. 

So  were  his  words,  fo  plac'd  'u's  four'dt, 
Which  forc'd  the  marbles  rile  from  out  their 

grounds, 

Which  cut  and  carved,  made  them  fhine, 
A  work  which  can  be  outdone  by  none  but  thine* 
Th*  amazed  poet  faw  the  building  rife, 
And  knew  not  how  to  truft  his  eyes: 
The  willing  mortar  came,  and  all  the  trees 
Leap  into  beams  he  ices. 
He  faw  the  ftrects  appear, 
Streets,  that  muft  needs  be  harmonious  there  : 
He  faw  the  walls  dance  round  t'  his  pipe, 
The  glorious  temple  fhew  its  head, 
He  faw  the  infant  city  ripe, 
And  all  like  the  creation  by  a  word  was  bred. 
So  great  a  verfe  is  thine,  which  though  it  will  not 

raife 

Marble  monuments  to  thy  praife  ; 
Yet  'tis  no  matter,  cities  they  muft  fall, 
And  houfes,  by  the  greateft  glutton  Time  be  eaten 

all: 

But  thy  verfe  builds  a  fame  for  thee, 
Which  fire  cannot  devour,  nor  purify, 

Which  fword  and  thunder  doth  defy, 
As  round,  and  full,  as  the  great  circle  of  eternity. 

VI. 

To  thee  the  Englifti  tongue  doth  owe, 

That  it  need  not  feek 

For  elegancy  from  the  round-mouth'd  Greek; 
-  To  thee,  that  Roman  poets  now  may  hide, 

In  their  own  Latium,  their  head  : 
To  thee,  that  our  enlarged  fpeech  can  fhew, 
Far  more  than  the  three  weftern  daughters  born 
Out  of  the  afhes  of  the  Roman  urn  : 
Daughters  born  of  a  mother,  which  did  yield  to 

admit 

The  adulterate  feed  of  feveral  tongues  with  it ; 
More  than  the  fmooth  Italian,  though  nature  gave 
That  tongue  in  poetry  a  genius  to  have, 

And  that  (he  might  the  better  fit  it  to't, 
Made  the  very  land  a  foot 
More  than   the   Spanifh,    though  that  in  one 

mafs 

The  Moorifh,  Jewifh,  Gothifh  treafures  has, 
And  juft  as  in  their  kingdom,  in  their  tongue, 
Moft  quarters  of  the  earth  together  throng. 
More  than  the  courtly  French,  though  that  doth 

pace, 

And  not  trot  o'er  the  tongue  its  race  : 
That  has  not  any  thing,  fo  elaborate  wit;  [it. 

Though  it  by  its  Hiding  fcems  to  have  more  oil  in 
Thy  f -ul  hath  gone  through  all  the  mufes'  track ; 
Where  never  poets  feet  were  feen  before, 
Hath  pafs'd  thofe  fands  where  others  left  their 

wrecks, 
And  faii'd  an  ocean  through,  which  fome  thought 

had  no  Ihore. 

Thy  fpirit  has  difcover'd  all  poetry  ; 
Thou  found'ft  no  tropics  in  the  poet's  fky. 
More  than  the  fun  can  do,  haft  brought  a  iacrcd 

flower 

To  Mount  ParnafTu11 ;  and  hall  open'a  to  our  hanck 
Apollo's  holv  laad. 
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Which  yet  hid  in  the  frigid  zone  did  lie. 

Thou  haft  fail'd  the  mufes'  globes, 
Not  as  the  ether  Drake,  or  Ca'ndifh  did,  to  rob. 

Thou  haft  brought  home  the  treafure  too, 

Which  yet  no  Spaniard  can  claim  his  due  : 

Thou  hafl  fc-arch'd  through  every  creek, 
From  the   Eaft  Indies  of    the  poets'    world,  the 
Greek, 

To  the  America  of  wit, 
Which  was  laft  known,  and  has  moft  gold  in  it. 

That  mother-tongue  which  we  do  fpeak, 
This  world  thy  greater  fpirit  has  run  through, 

And  view'd  and  conquer'd  too, 
A  world  as  round  and  large  as  th'  other  is, 
And  yet  in  it  there  can  be  no  antipodes, 
For  none  hereafter  will  go  contrary  to  you. 

VII. 

Poets  till  now  defcrv'd  excufe,  not  praife, 
Till  now  the  mufes  Hv'd  in  taverns,  and  the  bays 

That  they  were  truly  trees  did  fhew, 
Becaufe  by  fucking  liquor  they  did  only  grow. 
Verfcs  were  counted  66Hon,  and  a  lie 

The  very  nature  of  good  poetry. 
He  was  a  poet  that  could  fpeak  leaft  truth : 
Sober  and  grave  men  fcorn'd  the  name, 
Which  once  was  thought  the  greateft  fame. 
Poets  had  nought  elfe  of  Apollo,  but  his  youth  : 
Few  ever  fpake  in  rhyme,  but  that  their  feet 
The  trencher  of  fome  liberal  man  might  meet. 
Or  elfe  they  did  fome  rotren  miftrefs  paint, 

Call  her  their  goddefs,  or  their  faint. 
Though  contrary  in  this  they  to  their  mafter  run, 

For  the  great  god  of  wit,  the  fun, 
When  he  doth  fhew  his  miftrefs,  the  white  moon, 
He  makes  her  fpots,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  be  fhewn. 
Till  now  the  fiftcrs  were  too  old,  and  therefore 

grew 

Extremely  fabulous  too : 
Till  you,  Sir,  came,  they  were  defpis'd  ; 

They  were  all  heathens  yet, 
Nor  ever  in:o  the  church  could  get ; 
And  though  they  had  a  font  fo  long,  yet  never 
were  baptis'd. 

VIII. 

You,  Sir,  have  rais'd  the  price  of  wit, 
By  bringing  in  more  (lore  of  it : 
Poetry,  the  queen  of  arts,  can  now 

Reign  without  diffembling  too. 
You've  {hewn  a  poet  muft  not  needs  be  bad  ; 

That  one  may  be  Apollo's  prieft, 
And  be  fill'd  with  his  oracles,  without  being  niad ; 
Till  now,  wit  was  a  curfe  (as  to  Lot's  wife 

"i'was  to  be  turn'd  to  fait) 
Becaufe  it  made  men  lead  a  life 
"Which  was  nought  elfe  but  one  continual  fault. 
You  firft  the  mufes  to  the  Chriftians  brought, 
And  you  then  firft  the  holy  language  taught  : 
In  you  good  poetry  and  divinity  meet, 
You  are  the  firft  bird  of  paradifc  with  feet. 

is.   > 

Your  Mifcellanies  do  appear 
Juft  fuch  another  glorious  indigeftcd  heap 

As  the  firft  fnafs  was,  where 
All  heavens  and  ftars  enclofed  were, 
Before  they  each  one  to  their  place  did  leap. 


OF   SPRAT. 

Before  God  tht  great'cenfor  them  beftow'd, 
According  to  their  ranks,  in  fevcral  tribes  abroad  j 

Whilft  yet  the  fun  and  moon 
Were  in  perpetual  conjunction  : 
Whilft  all  the  ftars  were  but  one  milky  way, 

And  in  natural  embraces  lay. 
Whilft  yet  none  of  the  lamps  of  heaven  might 
Call  this  their  own,  arid  that  another's  light, 

So  glorious  a  lump  as  thine, 
Which  chemiftry  may  feparate,  but  not  refine  : 

So  mixt,  fo  pure,  fo  united  does  it  fhine, 
A  chain  of  (and,  of  which  each  link  is  all  divine 

x. 
Thy  miftrefs  fhews,  that  Cupid  is  not  always 

blind, 

Where  we  a  pure  exalted  mufe  do  find, 
Such  as  may  well  become  a  glorified  mind. 

Such  fongs  tune  angels  when  they  love, 
And  do  make  courtfhip  to  fome  fifter-mind  above 
(For  angels  need  not  fcorn  fuch  foft  defires, 
Seeing  thy  heart  is  ^ouch'd  with  the  fame  fires). 

So  when  they  clothe  rhemfelves  in  flefh, 
And  their  light  in  fome  human  fhapes  do  drefs 
(For  which  they  ferch'd  fluff  from  the  neigh 
bouring  air)  : 
So  when  they  ftoop,  to  like  fome  mortal  fair, 

Such  words,  fuch  odes  as  thine  they  ufe, 
With  fuch  foft  ftrains,  love  into  her  heart  infufe. 
Thy  love  is  on  the  top,  if  not  above  mortality  ; 

Clem,  and  from  corruption  free, 

Such  as  affections  in  eternity  fhall  be  ; 

Which  fhall  remain  unfpotted  there, 

Only  to  fhew  what  once  they  were  : 

Thy  Cupid's  fhafts  all  golden  are; 

Thy  Venus  has  the  fait,  but  not  the  froth  o'  th' 

XI. 

Thy  high  Pindarics  foar 
So  high,  where  never  any  wing  till  now  could  get 

And  yet  thy  wit 
Doth  feem  fo  great,  as  thofe  that  do  fly  lower. 

Thou  ftand'ft  on  Pindar's  back  ; 
And  therefore  thou  a  higher  flight  doft  take  : 
Only  thou  art  the  eagle,  he  the  wren, 
Thou  haft  brought  him  from  the  duft, 

And  made  him  live  again.  fjuft 

Pindar  has  left  his  barbarous  Greece,  and  thinks  it 

To  be  led  by  thee  to  the  Englifh  fhorc  ; 
An  honour  to  him  :  Alexander  did  no  more, 
Nor  fcarce  fo  much,  when  he  did  fave  his  houfe 

before, 

When  his  word  did  affuage 
A  warlike  army's  violent  rage  : 
'  Thou  haft  given  to  his  name, 
Than  that   great   conqueror  fav'd   him   from,   a 
brighter  flame.  [fta)'» 

He  only  left  fome  walls  where  Pindar's  name  might 

Which  with  time  and  age  decay : 

But  thou  haft  made  him  once  again  to  live ; 

Thou  didft  to  him  new  life  and  breathing  give. 

And  as  in  the  laft  refurrection, 

Thou  haft  made  him  rife  more  glorious,  and  put  on 

More  majefty ;  a  greater  foul  is  given  to  him, 

you, 

Than  ever  be  in  happy  Thebes  or  Greece  could 
fhew. 


[fea. 


POEMS. 


XII. 

Thy  David  too — 

But  hold  thy  headlong  pace,  my  mufe  ; 
None  but  the  prieft  himfelf  doth  ufe 
Into  the  holicft  place  to  go. 
Check  thy  young  Pindaric  heat, 
Which  makes  thy  pen  too  much  to  fweat ; 
'Tis  but  an  infant  yet, 
And  juft  now  left  the  teat, 
By  Cowley'smatchlefs  pattern  nurft  : 

Therefore  it  is  not  fit 
That  it  fhould  dare  to  fpeak  fo  much  at  firft. 

No  more,  no  more  for  (hame. 
Let  not  thy  verfe  be,  as  his  worth  is,  infinite  : 
It  is  enough  that  thou  haft  learn'd,  and  fpoke  thy 
father's  name. 


He  that  thinks,  Sir,  he  can  enough  praife  you, 
Had  need  of  brazen  lungs  and  forehead  too. 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  PIGMY'S  DEATH, 

BESTRIDE  an  ant  a  Pigmy  great  and  tall 
Was  thrown,  alas  !  and  got  a  dreadful  fall ; 
Under  th'  unruly  bead's  proud  feet  he  lies, 
All  torn ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries, 
"  Behold,  bafe,  envious  world,  now,  now  laugh  on, 
"  Tor  thus  I  fall,  and  thus  fell  Phaeton  I" 
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For  ever,  HAMPTON  !  facred  be  thy  towers, 

Spring  frefh  thy  greens,  and  flourifh  thick  thy  bower* ; 

There,  ftill  defended  by  indulgent  Ikies, 

The  warrior's  wreath,  and  poet's  garland  rife  \ 

Thefe  fcenes  with  deep  regard,  ye  fages,  grace, 

Yc  bards,  with  folemn  honours  mark  the  place  ; 

Raife  it  as  high  in  ages  yet  to  come, 

As  CHAUCER'S  grove,  or  TULLY'B  Tufculum, 

Then,  while  pofterity  their  acts  difplay, 

The  generous  Briton  fhall  with  rapture  fay, 

"  Thefe  fhades,  abfolv'd  fr6m  war,  great  WILLIAM  fought  3 

"  And  HALIFAX  in  thofe  recefles  thought." 

When  fixteen  barren  centuries  had  paft, 

This  fecond  great  MAECENAS  came  at  laft  ; 

In  whom  example  and  protection  join'd 

All  fciences  improv'd,  all  arts  refin'd, 

And  made  our  ftubborn  EngUJb  fenfe  fubmlt 

To  the  juft  culture  of  Athenian  wit. 
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CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  Earl  of  Halifax,  was  the  fourth  fon  of  the  Honourable  George  Mon 
tague,  a  younger  fon  of  Henry,  firft  Earl  of  Mauchefter,  and  was  born  at  Horton,  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  i6th  April  1661. 

After  he  had  gone  through  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  country,  he  was  removed  to 
Weftminftcr  fchool ;  where,  in  1677,  he  was  chofen  a  King's  fcholar,  and  dityinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  felicity  in  extemporary  epigrams. 

At  fchool,  he  contracted  a  very  intimate  friendihip  with  Stepney;  and,  in  1682,  when  Stepney 
was  ele&ed  to  a  vacancy  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  his  election  not  being  to  proceed  till  the 
year  following,  he  was  afraid,  left,  by  being  placed  at  Oxford,  he  might  be  feparated  from  his 
friend,  and  therefore  folicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of 
another  year. 

His  relations  having  confented  to  his  removal,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  in  Trinity  College, 
with  a  handfome  allowance  for  his  maintenance,  and  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  his  re 
lation  Dr.  John  Montague,  then  Matter  of  the  College,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham. 

Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life, 
and  was  at  laft  attefted  by  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

In  1683,  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  Stepney  and  other  wits  of  the  univerfity,  a  Latin  Ode  on  tie 
Marriage  af  Lady  Anne,  printed  among  the  Cambridge  Verfes ;  and  an  Englijb  Ode  on  the  fame  ccca- 
fion. 

In  1685,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  On  the  Death  of  his  moft  facred  Majefy  Charles  77.,  which 
procured  him  an  invitation  to  town,  with  his  friend  Stepney,  from  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  promotion. 

He  was  introduced  by  his  patron,  Dorfet,  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  the  other  wits,  and  was 
foon  furniftied  with  occafions  of  increafing  the  reputation  for  wit  and  learning,  he  had  brought  from 
the  univerfity,  by  new  acquifitions  of  fame  and  efteem. 

In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior,  in  writing  the  City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe ;  a  very  fuccefsful 
burlefque  of  Dryden's  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  written  in  vindication  of  his  defertion,  as  he  himfelf 
calls  it,  to  the  Royal  Party,  and  with  a  defign  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  Religion  of  tie  Court. 
The  preface  was  entirely  his  own  compofition. 

When  the  tyranny  of  King  James  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  Britain, 
he  figned  the  invitation  to  the  Prince,  and  fat  in  the  Convention  that  met  aid  January  1688,  and 
declared  the  throne  vacant  on  the  7th  of  February  following. 

After  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  introduced  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  with  this  expreflion,  "  May  it  pleafe  your  Majcfty,  I  have  brought  a  Moufe,  to  have  the 
honour  of  killing  your  hand  ;"  at  which  the  King  fmiled  ;  and  being  told  the  reafon  of  his  being 
fo  called,  replied,  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  "  You  will  do  well,  to  put  me  in  a  way  of  making  a  Man 
of  him;"  and  ordered  him  an  immediate  p^nHon  of  500  \.fer  annum,  out  of  the  privy  purfc,  uJ; 
an  opportunity  fhould  offer. 

3B  iilj 
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About  the  fame  time,  he  married  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Manchefter,  and  intended  to 
taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his  purpofe,  he  purchafed,  for  Ijoo  1.,  the  place  of  one  of  the 
elerks  of  the  council. 

In  1690,  he  wrote  An  Ep'tjile  to  tbe  Earl  of  Dorfet,  occafioned  by  bis  Majefy's  ^ifiory  in  Ireland, 
which  has  received  from  Addifon,  in  his  '«  Account  of  the  greatcfl  Englifh  Poets,"  at  leaft  its  full 
proportion  of  praife  : 

"  The  noble  Montagne  remains  unnam'd 

For  wit,  for  honour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd; 

To  Dorfet  he  directs  his  artful  Mufe, 

in  numbers  fuch  as  Dorfct's  felf  might  ufe, 

How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 

His  verfe,  and  writes  in  loofe  familiar  drains  ! 

How  NafTau's  godlike  acts  adorn  his  lines, 

And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  francs  I 

We  fee  his  army  fet  in  full  array, 

And  Boyne's  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  fea." 

In  1691,  rie  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fpeeches  in  parliament,  in  favour  of  a  law,  to  grant  tl 
affiftance  of  counfel  in  trials  of  high  treafon      In  the  midft  of  one  of  his  fpeeches,  falling  into  fo 
confufion,  he  could  nor  for  a  while  go  on  ;  but  having  recovered  himfelf,  took  occafion,from  his  v< 
furprife,   -<  to  enforce  tbe  neceffity  of  allowing  counfel  to  prifoners,  who  were  to  appear  before 
their  judges,   fince  he,  who  was  not  only  innocent  and  unaccufed,  but    one  of  their  own 
ber-    \vz<  fo  difconcerted,  when  he  was  to  fpeak  before  that  wife  and  illuftrious  Aflembly." 

The  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commiflioncrs  of  the  Treafury,and  foon  after  fwora 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  1694,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  th«  next  year,  he  engaged  in  the 
attempt  of  the  recoinage  of  filver,  which,  by  his  great  pmdence  and  indefatigable  induftry,  was 
two  years  happily  completed. 

In  l6o^S,  he  projected  the  general  fund,  and  propofed  the  iffuing  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  fupply 
fcarcity  of  money,  which  has  fmcc  been  adopted,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nat'ion. 

In  1698.  after  inquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irifh   Cr<  wn-lands,  the  Houfe  <f  Commons 
That  Charles  Montague,   £fy,t  Gbancelkr  of  tbe  Exchequer,  for  bis  good  ferv  ices  fo  tbe  Government,  did 
ferve  his   Atfajefly't  favour, 

The  fame  year,  he  was  advanced  to  the  firft  commiffion  of  the  Treafury,  and  appointed  one 
the  Lords  Juftices  of  England,  in  the  King's  ablence.     The  next  year,  he  was  made  auditor  of  the 
Exchequer;   and,  the  year  after,  advanced  to   the  dignity  of  baron   Halifax,  in  the    county 
York 

He  was,  however,  impeached  by  the  Commons,  for  advifing  his  Majefty  to  fign  the  Partition 
Tfeaty ;  but  the  articles  were  difmiflVd  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accefftonof  Queen  Anne,  he  was  difmifled  from  the  council;  and,  in  the  firft  parliament 
of  her  reign,  was  again  attacked  by  the  Commons,  and  again  efcaped  by  the  protection  of  the 
Lords. 

In  1704,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Bromley's  fpcech  againfl  occafionaf  conformity,  which  had 
influence   in  fhengthening  the  Whig  intereft  on  the  fucceeding  elections. 

On  the  removal  of  Nottingham  and  the  Tories,  he  was  recalled  to  his  former  feat  in  the  coun 
cil,  and  attended  the  Queen  from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge,  where,  by  her  Majcfty's  fpecial  grace, 
he  was  created  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  1 705,  he  moved  the  famous  queftion,   Whether  tbe  Cburct  of  England  •was  in  danger  tinder  ber 
iejiy's  adminijlration?  which  was  carried  in  the  negative,  by  a  great  majority. 

In   1706,  he  jropofed  and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  a  folfcl 
foundation  of  pence  and  hap-inefs  in  both  counties;   and  moved  the  bill  for  the  naturalization  of 
l-oitfi  *f  Hanover  i  and  for  the  bitter  fetur'rty  of  tbejuc^jpcn  of  tbe  era-van  in  tbe  Protejlant  line. 
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After  the  acT:  had  paHed,  he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  enfigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to 
the  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  diftiniStiou  and 
honour. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  Queen,  and  continued  in  her  favour 
till  the  change  of  the  mimftry  m  1710,  in  confequence  of  the  memorable  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  at 
which  he  fat  as  a  judge,  and  voted  for  a  mild  fenrence. 

Being  no  longer  in  favour,  he  a<5lcd  vigoroufly  in  fupport  of  the  Queen's  parliamentary  right; 
and,  in  oppofition  to  the  addrcfles  in  vindication  of  her  hereditary  title,  publifhed  Seafonalle  ^uf/iions 
concerning  a  new  Parliament  ;  and  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  fummoning  the  Electoral  Prince  to 
parliament,  as  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Queen's  death,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency;  and,  at  the  acceffion  of  George  the 
Firft,  was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Viicount  Sunbury,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Firft  C<  mmiffioner 
cf  the  Treafury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reverfion  of  the  auditoifliip  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

He  died  of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs,  on  the  ipth  of  May  1715,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

Leaving  no  iffue  by  his  lady,  whom  he  furvived  feveral  years,  his  title  of  baron,  and  his  eftates, 
devolved  on  his  nephew,  George  Montague,  Efq.  of  Horton  ;  except  his  manor  of  Apfcourt,  which 
he  left  to  Mrs.  Barton,  niece  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  legacy  of  5000!  ,  as  a  token  of  his  ajfcfiiort 
*nd  ejleem  for  her  fcrfon,  and  as  afmall  recotnpence  for  the  pleafure  and  happinrfs  he  had  in  her  con*uerfation» 

Though  Halifax  ranks  high  as  a  patriot  and  a  ftatefman,  it  is  not  to  his  patriotifm,  nor  his  influ 
ence  in  the  ftate,  but  to  his  rank  among  the  Englifti  poets,  that  he  derives  a  claim  to  attention  in 
this  collection. 

Confidered  as  a  poet,  he  belongs  to  an  inferior  clafs  :  he  ranks  with  Stepney  and  Walfh,  with 
whom  he  is  aflbciated  in  "  The  Works  of  the  Minor  Poets  ;"  but  makes  a  lefs  confiderable  figure 
than  Dorfet,  or  even  than  Sedley  and  l.'opkins,  who  do  not  appear  in  his.  company,  though  they,  as 
well  as  Oldhamt  have  as  juft  a  claim  to  admiffion  as  feveral  names  which  a;  pear  in  it,  and  were 
originally  felecled  by  the  compiler  of  thefe  narratives,  from  "  the  tr.ob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote 
"  with  cafe,"  for  this  collection  ;  and  have  been  rejected  only,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  properly 
received,  in  confequence  of  fome  arrangement  relative  to  the  fize  of  the  publication. 

His  poems  confift  chiefly  of  academical  exercifes,  and  of  verfes  written  on  public  occafions.  A- 
mong  the  former,  his  Latin  compofitions  feem  to  deferve  the  preference,  though  they  are  inferior 
to  fimilar  compofitions  by  Smith,  Prior,  and  Stepney.  Among  the  latter,  his  Perfes  on  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  is  his  mofl  celebrated  performance  :  though  it  merits  not  all  the  praife  it  has  received,  it 
has  fome  defcriptive  and  interefting  paffages,  which  deferve  commendation.  The  Man  of  Honour  it 
Yigoroufly  written,  and  contains  fome  pointed  fentences,  and  ilriking  delineations  of  character. 
The  Verfes  written  on  the  ToaJling-GlaJes  of  the  Klt-Kat  Club  cannot  be  eafily  exceeded:  they  are 
genteel,  fprightly,  and  elegant.  His  other  pieces  have  alto  their  brighter  paffages  :  but,  in  general, 
there  is  a  languor  in  his  verfes,  which  fcems  to  indicate  a  ptopenfity  to  poetry,  rather  than  a  power 
of  excelling  in  it. 

The  works  of  him,  who  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  fcholar,  but  the  general  patron  of  poets  and 
men  of  letters,  could  not  mifs  of  more  than  due  celebration.  Addifon,  whofc  judgment  was  pro 
bably  influenced  by  affeftion,  or  gratitude,  began  to  praife  him  early,  and  was  followed  or  ac 
companied  by  almoft  all  the  contemporary  writers  of  verfe,  except  Swift,  his  political  opponent, 
and  Pope;  who  forbore  to  praife  him  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  fpoke  of  biro,  the  oae 
With  flight  cenfure,  and  the  other,  in  the-  character  of  Bufo,  with  fatirical  fever  ity. 


as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 
Sat  full-blow-  Bufo,  puff'd  by  every  quill  ; 
Frd  wi  h  foft  dedication  all  day  long, 

he  went  baud  in  hand  in  forg. 


?fca'  THE    LIFE    OF    HALIFAX. 

"  All  the  bright  images,"  fays  Stecle,  in  addrefling  to  his  lordfhip  the  4th  volume  of  the  Tatlcr, 
*'  which  the  wits  of  pad  ages  have  left  behind  them  in  their  writings,  the  nobleft  plans  which  the 
greateft  ftatefmen  have  laid  down  for  the  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion  of  affairs,  are  equally  the  familiar  objects 
of  your  knowledge.  But  what  is  peculiar  to  your  lordftup,  above  all  the  itluftrious  perfonages 
that  have  appeared  in  any  age,  is,  that  wit  and  learning  have,  from  your  example,  fallen  into  a 
new  *ra.  Your  patronage  has  produced  thofe  arts,  which  before  fhunned  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  into  the  fervice  of  life,  and  it  is  to  you  we  owe  that  the  man  of  wit  has  turned  himfelf  to  be  a 
man  of  bufinefs.  Your  own  ftudies  have  been  diverted  from  being  the  brighteft  ornament,  to  the 
Lrighteft  ufe  to  mankind  ;  and  the  capacities  that  would  have  rendered  you  the  greatsft  poet  of 
your  age,  have,  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  been  employed  in  purfuits  which  have  made 
you  the  mod  able  and  unbiafled  patriot." 

«*  He  refted  not,"  fays  Tickell,  "  in  a  barren  admiration  of  the  polite  arts,  wherein  he  him 
felf  was  fo  great  a  mafter,  but  was  acted  by  that  humanity  they  naturally  infpire ;  which  gave  rife 
to  many  excellent  writers,  who  have  caft  a  light  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  diftin- 
guifh  it  to  pofterity.  It  is  well  known  that  very  few  celebrated  pieces  have  been  publifhed  for 
leveral  years,  but  what  were  either  promoted  by  his  encouragement,  or  fupported  by  his  appro 
bation,  or  recompenfed  by  his  bounty.  The  caufe  of  liberty  will  receive  no  fmall  advantage  in 
future  times,  when  it  fhall  be  obferved  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  were 
at  the  head  of  it ;  and  that  moft  of  thofe  who  were  eminent  in  the  feveral  parts  of  polite  or  ufeful 
learning,  were,  by  his  influence  and  example,  engaged  in  the  fame  intereft." 

His  character,  as  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  {hews  the  prejudices  of  our  great  poetical  biographer, 
agamft  a  Whig  patron  of  literature,  who  is  enumerated  among  the  moft  eminent  poets,  yet  is 
defpifed. 

"  Many  a  blandiftiment  was  practifed  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known  had 
he  had  no  other  attractions  than  thofe  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  fhort  time  has  withered  the  beau 
ties.  It  would  now  be  eftcemed  no  honour,  by  a  cnntributer  to  the  monthly  bundles  of  Terfes,  to 
be  told,  that,  in  ftrains  either  familiaf  or  folemn,  he  fings  like  Montague.*' 


POEMS. 


On  the  Death  of  his  moft  facrcd  Majefty 

KING     CHARLES     IL 


FAREWELL,  great  Charles,  monarch  of  bleft  re 
nown, 

The  bed  good  man  that  ever  fill'd  a  throne ; 
Whom  Nature  as  her  higheft  pattern  wrought, 
And  mix'd  both  fexes  virtues  in  one  draught; 
Wifdom  for  councils,  bravery  in  war, 
With  all  the  mild  good-nature  of  the  fair. 
The  woman's  fweetnefs,  temper'd  manly  wit, 
And  loving  pow'r,  did  crown'd  with  meeknefs  fit; 
His  awful  perfon  reverence  engag'd, 
With  mild  addrefs  and  tendernefs  affuag'd  : 
Thus  the  almighty  gracious  King  above 
Does  both  command  our  fear,  and  win  our  love. 

With  wonders  born,  by  miracles  preferv'd, 
A  heavenly  hoft  the  infant's  cradle  i'erv'd; 
And  men  his  healing  empire's  omen  read, 
When  fun  with  ftars,  and  day  with  night  agreed. 
His  youth  for  valorous  patience  was  renown'd ; 
Like  David,  perfecuted  firft,  then  crown'd  ;  v 
Lov'd  in  all  courts,  admir'd  where'er  he  came, 
At  once  our  nation's  glory,  and  its  lhame  : 
They  bleft  the  ifle  where  fuch  great  fpirits  dwell, 
Abhorr'd  the  men  that  could  fuch  worth  expel. 
To  fpare  our  lives,  he  meekly  did  defeat 
Thofe  Sauls  whom  wand'ring  afles  made  fo  great ; 
Waiting  till  heav'n's  election  ihould  be  fhewn, 
And  the  Almighty  fhould  his  unction  own : 

And  own  he  did his  powerful  arm  difplay'd ; 

And  Ifrael,  the  belov'd  of  God,  obey'd ; 
Call'd  by  his  people's  tears,  he  came,  he  eas'd 
The  groaning  nation,  the  black  ftorms  appeas'd, 
Did  greater  bleflings,  than  he  took,  afford ; 
England  itfelf  was  more,  than  he,  reftor'd. 
Unhappy  Albion,  by  ftrange  ills  opprefs'd, 
In  various  fevers  toft,  could  find  no  reft  ; 
Quite  fpcnt  and  weary'd,  to  his  arms  fhe  fled, 
And  refted  on  his  fhoulders  her  fair  bending  head. 

In  conquefts  mild,  he  came  from  exile  kind; 
No  climes,  no  provocations,  chang'd  his  mind ; 


No  malice  fhew'd,  no  hate,  revenge,  or  pride, 
But  ruPd  as  meekly,  as  his  father  dy'd  ; 
Eas'd  us  from  endlefs  wars,  made  difcords  ceafe, 
Reftor'd  to  quiet,  and  maintain'd  in  peace. 
A  mighty  feries  of  new  time  began, 
And  rolling  years  in  joyful  circles  ran. 
Then  wealth  the  city,  bufinefs  fill'd  the  port, 
To  mirth  our  tumults  turn'd,  our  wars  to  fport : 
Then  learning  flourifh'd,  blooming  arts  did  fpring, 
And  the  glad  mufes  prun'd  their  drooping  wing : 
Then  did  our  flying  towers  improvement  know, 
Who  now  command  as  far  as  winds  can  blow  ; 
With  canvafs  wings  round  all  the  globe  they  fly, 
And,  built  by  Charles's  art,  all  ftorms  defy ; 
To  every  coaft  with  ready  fails  are  hurl'd, 
Fill  us  with  wealth,  and  with  our  fame  the  world; 
From  whofe  diftraclions  feas  do  us  divide ; 
Their  riches  here  in  floating  caftles  ride. 
We  reap  the  fwarthy  Indian's  fweat  and  toil ; 
Their  fruit,  without  the  mifchiefs  of  their  foil. 
Here  in  cool  fhades  their  gold  and  pearls  receive, 
Free  from  the  heat  which  does  their  luftre  give. 
In  Perfian  filks,  eat  eaftern  fpice ;  fecure 
From  burning  fluxes,  and  their  calenture  : 
Under  our  vines,  upon  the  peaceful  more, 
We  fee  all  Europe  toft,  hear  tempefts  roar : 
Rapine,  fword,  wars,  and  famine,  rage  abroad, 
While  Charles   their  hoft,   like  Jove  from  Ida, 

aw'd, 

Us  from  our  foes  and  from  ourfelves  did  fhield, 
Our  towns  from  tumults,  and  from  arms  the  field; 
For  when  bold  faction  goodnefs  could  difdain, 
Unwillingly  he  us'd  a  ftraiter  rein  : 
In  the  ftill  gentle  voice  he  lov'd  to  fpeafc, 
But  could  with  thunder  harden'd  rebels  break. 
Yet  though  they  wak'd  the  laws,  his  tender  mind 
Was  undifturb'd,  in  wrath  feverely  kind  ; 
Tempting  his  power,  and  urging  to  aflame ; 
Jove  in  love  did  Semele  confume. 
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As  the  {lout  oak,  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  foft  wreaths  and  amorous  foldings  twine, 
F.afy  and  flight  appears ;  the  winds  from  far 
Summon  their  noify  forces  to  the  war  : 
But  though  fo  genrle  feems  his  outward  form, 
His  hidden  ftrength  out-braves  the  loudeft  ftorm  : 
Firmer  he  ftands,  and  boldly  keeps  the  field, 
Shewing    ftout    minds,    when    unprovok'd,    are 

mild, 

So  when  the  good  man  made  the  crowd  prefume, 
He  fhew'd  himfelf,  and  did  the  kii'.g  affume  : 
For  goodnefs  in  excefs  may  be  a  fin  ; 
Juftice  mull  tame,  whom  mercy  cannot  win. 
'1  bus  winter  fixes  the  unftable  fea, 
And  teaches  reftlefs  water  conftancy, 
Which  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
The  fickle  motion  of  each  blaft  obeys. 
To  bridle  factions,  ftop  rebellion's  courfe, 
By  eafy  methods,  vanquiih  without  force  ; 
Relieve  the  good,  bold  ftubborn  foes  fubdue,      } 
Mildnefs  in  wrath,  meeknefs  in  anger  fhew, 
Were  arts  great  Charles's  prudence  only  knew,  j 
To  fright  the  bad,  thus  awful  thunder  rolls, 
While  the  bright  bow  fecures  the  faithful  fouls. 
Such  is  thy  glory,  Cnarles,  thy  lafting  name, 
Brighter  than  our  proud  neighbour's  guilty  fame, 
More  noble  than  the  fpoils  that  battles  yield, 
Or  all  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  field. 
'Tis  lefs  to  conquer,  than  to  make  war  ceafe, 
And  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace  : 
For  proudeft  triumphs  from  contempt  arife ; 
The  vanquifh'd  firft  the  conqueror's  arms  defpife  : 
Won  enfigns  are  the  gaudy  marks  of  icorn ; 
They  brave  the  vidtor  firft,  and  then  adorn. 
But    peaceful  monarchs  reign  like  gods;    while 

none 

Difpute,  all  love,  blefs,  reverence  their  throne. 
Tigers  and  bears,  with  all  the  favage  hoft, 
May  boldnefs,  ftrength,  and  daring  conqueft  boaft; 
But  the  fweet  paflion<*  of  a  generous  mind 
Are  the  prerogative  of  human  kind; 
The  godlike  ima^e,  on  our  clay  impreft, . 
The  darling  attribute  which  heaven  loves  heft  : 
In  Charles,  fo  good  a  man  and  king,  we  fee 
A  double  image  of  the  deity. 
Oh  1  had  he  more  refcmbled  it !    Oh,  why 
Was  he  not  ftill  more  like,  and  could  not  die  ? 
Now  do  our  thoughts  alone  enjoy  his  name, 
And  faint  ideas  of  our  bleffing  frame ! 
In  Thames,  the  Ocean's  darling,  England's  pride, 
The  pleafing  emblem  of  his  reign  does  glide  : 
Thame«,  the  fupport  and  glory  of  our  ifle, 
Richer  than  Tagus,  or  ./Egyptian  Nile  : 
Though  no  rich  fand  in  him,  no  pearls  are  found, 
Yet  fields  rejoice,  his  meadows  laugh  around  ; 
J.tfs  wealth  his  bofom  holds,  lefs  guilty  ftores, 
For  he  exhaufts  himfelf,  t'  enrich  the  fhores. 
Mild  and  ferene  the  peaceful  current  flows, 
No  angry  foam,  no  raging  furges  knows ; 
No  dreadful  wrecks  upon  his  banks  appear,         ^ 
His  cryftal  ftream  unftain'd  by  widows  tear,         C 
His  channel  ftrong  and  tafy,  deep  and  clear.      J 
No  arbitrary  inundations  fweep  ~) 

The  ploughman's  hopes  and  life  into  the  dap  ;  s 
His.  even  waters  ihc  old  limit*  keep.  j 


But  oh  !  he  ebbs,  the  fmiling  waves  decay, 
For  ever,  lovely  ft  ream,  for  ever  ftay  ! 
To  the  black  fea  his  filent  courfc  does  bend, 
Where  the  beft  ftreams,  the  longeft  rivers,  endr 
His  fpotlefs  waves  there  undiftinguifh'd  pafs, 
None  fee,  how  clear,  how  bounteous,  fweet,   h 

was. 

No  difference  now,  though  late  fo  much,  is  feen 
'Twixt  him,  fierce  Rhine,  and  the  impetuous  Sein 

But,  li> !  the  joyful  tide  our  hopes  reftores, 
And  dancing  waveg  extend  the  wid'ning  fhores. 
James  is  our  Charles  in  all  things  but  in  name  : 
Thus  Thames  is  daily  loft,  yet  ftill  the  fame. 


ODE 

ON    THE    MARRIAGE    OF    THE 

PRINCESS  ANNE  AND  PRINCE 
GEORGE  OF  DENMARK. 


WHILST  black  defigns  (that  direful  work  of  fale 

Diftradt  the  labouring  ftate  ; 
Whilft  (like  the  fea)  around  loud  difcords  roar, 
Breaking  their  fury  on  the  frighted  fhore  ; 
And  England  does  like  brave  Vienna  ftand, 
Befieg'd  by  Infidels  on  either  hand  ; 
What  means  this  peaceful  train,  this  pompous  fight 

What  means  this  royal  beauteous  pair  ? 
This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  fair, 

That  does  at  once  aftonifh  and  delight ; 
Great  Charles,  and  his  illuftrious  brother  here, 
No  bold  affaflinate  need  fear  ;  > 
Here  is  no  harmful  weapon  found, 
Nothing  but   Cupid's  darts  and  Beauty  here  can 
wound. 

ii. 

How  grateful  does  this  fcene  appear 
•To  u«,  who  might  too  juftly  fear 
We  never  fhould  have  feen  again 
Aught  bright,  but  armour  on  the  plain 
Ne'er  in  their  cheerful  garb  t'  have  feen  the  fair, 
While  all,  with  melting  eyes  and  wild  difhevel'< 
hair,  [flain 

Had  mourn'd  their  brothers,  fons,  and  hufbandM 
Thefc  duflcy  fhadows  make  this  fcene  more  brightd 

The  horror  adds  to  the  delight. 
This  glorious  pomp  our  fpirits  cheers;  from  henc« 
We  lucky  omens  take,  new  happinefs  commence.  1 

in. 

Thus  when  the  gathering  clouds  a  ftorm  prepare  I 
And  their  black  force  affociate  in  the  air, 
[Endeavouring  to  eclipfe  the  bounteous  light, 
Who,  with  kind  warmth,  and  powerful  rays. 

Them  to  that  envyM  height 
From  their  mean  native  earth  did  raifc) 

A  thoughtful  fadnefs  fits  on  all, 
ELxpeiling  where  the  full-charg'd  clouds  will  fall  i 

But  if  the  heavenly  bow 
Deck'd  like  a  gaudy  bride  appears, 
And  all  her  various  robes  difplays, 
Painted  by  thv  conquering  fun's  triumphant  raj 
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It  mprtals  drooping  fpirits  cheers ; 

Frefh  joy,  new  light,  each  vifage  wears  : 

Again  the  feaman  trufts  the  main, 
The  jocund  fwains  their  coverts  leave  again  ; 

Again,  in  pleafant  warbling  notes, 
The  cheerful  poets  of  the  wood  extend  their  tune 
ful  throats. 

IV. 

Then,  then,  my  mufe,   raife  with  the  lyre  thy 

voice, 
And  with  thy  lays  make  fields  and  woods  rejoice  : 

For,  lo  !  the  heavenly  pledge  appears, 
And  in  bright  characters  the  promife  bears  : 
The  factious  deluge  fhall  prevail  no  more ; 
In  vain  they  foam,  in  vain  they  rage, 
Buffet  in  vain  the  unmov'd  fhore,          [afiuage. 
Her  charms,  and  Charles's  power,  their  fury  fhall 
See  !  fee  !  how  decently  the  bafhful  bride 
Does  bear  her  conqucft;  with  how  little  pride 
She  views  that  prince,  the  captive  of  her  charms, 
Who  made  the  north  with  fear  to  quake, 
And  did  that  powerful  empire  fhake ; 
Before  whofe  arms,  when  great  Guftavus  led, 
The  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled. 

v. 

Whatever  then  was  his  defire, 
His  cannons  did  command  in  fire  : 
Now  he  himfelf  for  pity  prays, 
His  love  in  timorous  fighs  he  breathes, 
While  all  his  fpoils,  and  glorious  wreaths 
Of  laurel,  at  her  feet  the  vanquifh'd  warrior  lays. 
Great  prince!  by  that  fubmiflion  you'll  gain  more 
Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  von  before  ; 
Here  on  your  knees  a  greater  trophy  gain. 
Than  that  you  brought  from  Lunfden's  famous 

plain  ; 

Where,  when  your  brother,  fired  with  fuccefs, 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  prefs, 
And  was  a  captive  made,  then  you  alone 
Did  with  your  fingle  arm  fupport  the  throne  : 
Your  generous  breaft,  with  fury  boiling  o'er, 
Jjike  lightning  through  their  fcatter'd  troops  you 
flew,  [bore. 

And  from  th'  amazed  foe  the  royal  prize  in  triumph 

VI. 

You  have  your  anceftors  in  this  one  act  out-done, 
Though  their  fuccefsful  arms  did  this  whole  ifle 

o'er-run. 

They,  to  revenge  a  ravifh'd  lady,  came, 
You,  to  enjoy  one  fpotlefs  as  your  fame  : 
Before  them,  as  they  march'd,  the  country  fled, 
And  back  behind  them  threw 
Their  curfcs  as  they  flew  ; 
On  the  bleak  fhore,  expecting  you,  they  {land, 
And  with  glad  fhouts  conduct  to  land  : 
Through  gaping  crowds  you're  forc'd  to  prcfs 
your  way,  [ones  pray. 

While  virgins  figh,  the  young  men  fhout,  and  old 
And  with  this  beauteous  lady  you  may  gain 

(This  lady,  that  alone 
Of  greater  value  is  than  any  throne) 
Without  that  rapine,  gu.lt,  and  hate, 

By  a  calm  and  even  fate, 

That  empire,   which  they  did  fo  fliort  a  while 
maintain. 


O    D    I 

ON    THE    SAME    OCCASION 


HINC,  hinc,  Camcenai,  cedite  inutiles, 
Nam  cor  potenti  numinc  gaucliuai 
Afflavit,  exuitaufque  pectus 
Corripuit  meliore  flamma. 
Talefque  cantus  fundere  geftio, 
Ifmene,  quales  auribus  hanferas 
Utrifque,  quando  Dithyrambis 

Pindarus  incaluit  folutis. 
Dum  nefcit  aequo  flumine  gaudium 
Prolabi,  et  arctis  limitibus,  vagc 

Nunc  hue  redundans,  nunc  rctrorfum, 

Vorticibus  furit  inquietis. 
Adfis,  triumphos  dum  canimus  tuos, 
Adfis,  Cupido,  illabere  pectori : 
Dum  perlonamus  te,  decoris 

Carminibus,  bona  Cypris,  adfis. 
Cypron  beatam  fperne  volatilis, 
Hue,  hue  Amorum  fcpta  cohortibus, 
Molire  greffus,  ad  Britannos 
Cseruleos  age,  Diva,  currus. 

Pallor  ?  an  ex  laeva  Convexi  parte  fereni 

Diva  vocata  venit  ? 
Ecce  !  citis  magnum  (pendens  in  verbere  prona) 

Tranat  inane  rotis. 
Fronde  comas,  auroque  premit  pulcherrima,  Mar* 

Qiialis  adire  folet.  [tern 

Gaudia,  Blanditias,  hilari  vultuque  renidens 

Spargit  ubique  Jocos. 
Lafcivus  pictas  jactantior  explicat  alas 

Fdaliufque  puer. 
Adventu  difperla  Deas.funt  nubila,  venti 

Nee  fremuere  minis. 
Dum  Nymphas  una  ante  alias  formofior  omnec, 

Dignaque  cura  Deas, 
Sic  pseana  canit,  coelum  et  modulamine  complet 

Vox  fociata  lyrae  : 

"  Egregiam  laudem,  Venus,  et  fpolia  ampla  re- 

fertis 

Tuque,  Puerque  tuus ;  fi  Virgo  Britannica  victa 
Agnofcat  numen  (mentem  jam  faucia)  veftrum. 
Si  votis,  fi  faeva  uliis  infucta  moveri, 
Aut  precibus  prxberc  fuas  tractabilis  aures, 
Ilium  jam  fentit,  quern  non  miferata  furorem  eft. 

Fervidus  et  DaniaJ  Princeps.  cui  praelia  curac, 
(Deteftata  Tibi)  pictis  et  fplendor  in  armis, 
Qui  nee  militiam  vellram,  nee  caftra,  Cupido, 
Novit,  fed  flammas  ec  inania  fpicula  rifit, 
Dum  trepidos  Suecos  ardens  agit  aequore  campi. 
Jam  venerem  accipiens  invicto  peCtore  tcuun, 
Extendit  palmas  ad  numina  laefa  rebelles. 

Jam  non  bella  placent,  et  lituo  lyram  ^ 
Praefert,  atque  caput  Itali  caffidc  ferrea 
Urgeri  folitum,  divitis  Itali 

Unguentum  redolens,  lux 

*   From  the  "  Hymenaeus  Catabrigienfu.     Cautabir- 
"  giae,  1683." 
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Recltnat  grcmio  conjugis;  immemor 
Somni,  dumque  vagis  luminihus  deam 
Perluftrat,  rofeis  oicula  quse  Jabris 
Libavit  fitiens  bibit, 

Deponitque  gravi  militia  latus 
Defcflum  in  thalamo  lastus  amabili : 
Hac  mercede  juvant  vulnera,  fie  caput 
ObjeciiTe  periculis. 

Plaudit,  Dione,  Jjeta  Britannia, 
Olim  cruentum  nee  meminit  mare, 
Fufofve  cives  indecore,  aut 
Regpa  Dano  populata  forti ; 

HcT.c  dum  renidens  vindicat  omnia 

Pulchris  ocellis  Anna,  Georgium 

Ducenfque  captivum  catenis, 

Per  thalamum  graditur  triumphans. 

Tuifquc  furgit  laudilnis  HafFnia, 
Volvendo  retro  fecula  prsecinens, 
Cum  Cimber  Anglo  jundius  omni 
Dec  trepido  iua  jura  mundo. 

15  Dione !  Sue<:a  jam  canit, 
Pulfos  colonos  dum  neque  fulgidis 
Deterrct  armis,  nee  tremendo 
Georgius  indomitus  tumultu. 

Vos,  par  beatum,  ter,  ter  et  amplius, 
Vos  obligatam  ferte  deae  dapem, 
Semperque  amantes  hanc  benignam 
Perpetuo  celebrate  plaufu  !:> 

CAROLUSMONTAGU,  Genfrofus,  et  A.  M.  Trin.Coll. 


THE  MAN  OF  HONOUR. 

OCCASIONED  BY  A  FOSTSCRIPT  OF  PENN*S  LETTER. 

NOT  all  the  threats  or  favour  of  a  crown, 
A  prince'»  whifper,  or  a  tyrant's  frown, 
Can, awe  the  fpirit,  or  allure  the  mind, 
Of  him,  who  to  ftri<5t  honour  is  inclin'd. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleafure  that  does  wait} 
On  public  places,  and  affairs  cf  ftate, 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  bafe  and  great ;   j 
"With  even  paflious,  and  with  fettled  face, 
He  would  remove  the  harlot's  falfe  embrace. 

Thou  all  the  ftorms  and  tempefts  Jhould  arife, 
That  church-magicians  in  their  cells  advife, 
And  from  thtir  fettled  bafis  nations  tear, 
He  would  unmov'd  the  mighty  ruin  bear ; 
Secure  in  innocence  contemn  them  all, 
And  decently  array'd  in  honours  fall. 

For  this,  brave  Shrewfbury  and  Lumley's  name 
Shall  ftand  the  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  fame ; 
"Who  firft  with  fteady  minds  the  current  broke, 
And  to  the  fuppliant  monarch  boldly  fpoke  ; 
*'  Great  Sir,  renown'd  for  couftancy,  how  juft 
"  ILive  we  cbej  'd  the  crown,  and  ferv'd  our  truft, 


"  Efpous'd  your  caufe  and  intereft  in  diftrefs, 
"  Yourfelf  muft  witnefs,  and  our  foes  confefs! 
"  Permit  us  then  ill  fortune  to  accufe,  ") 

"  That  you  at  iaft  unhappy  councils  ufe, 
"  And  aik  the  only  thing  we  muft  refufe.  j 

"  Our  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we'll  expofe, 
"  Honour  alone  we  cannot,  muft  not  lofe  ; 
"  Honour,  that  fpark  of  the  celeftial  fire, 
"  That  above  nature  makes  mankind  afpirc  ; 
"  Ennobles  th?  rude  p^ffions  of  our  frame 
"   With  third  of  glory,  and  defire  of  fame ; 
"  The  richeft  treafure  of  a  generous  breaft, 
"  That  gives  the  ftamp  and  ftandard  to  the  reft. 
"  Wit,  ftrength,  and  courage,  are  wild  dangerous 

"  force, 

"  Unlefs  this  foftens  and  directs  their  courfe ; 
"  And  would  you  rob  us  of  the  nobleft  part  ? 
"  Accept  a  (acrifice  without  a  heart  ? 
"  'Tis  much  beneath  the  greatnefs  of  a  throne, 
"  To  take  the  caflcet  when  the  jewel's  gone  ; 
<c  Debauch  our  principles,  corrupt  our  race, 
"  And  teach  the  nobles  to  be  falfe  and  bafe  ; 
"  What  confidence  can  you  in  them  repofe, 
"  Who,  ere  they  ferve  you,  all  their  value  lofe  ? 
"  Who   once   enflave   their   confcience   to 

"  luft, 
"  Have  loft  their  reins,  and  can  no  more  be  juft. 

"  Of  honour,  men  at  firft  like  women  nice, 
"  Raife  maiden  fcruples  at  unpracftis'd  vice  ; 
"  Their  modeft  nature  curbs  the  ftruggling  fiz 
"  And  ftifles  what  they  wifh  to  a&,  with  fhame  : 
"  But  once  this  fence  thrown  down,  when  they 

"  perceive 

"  That  they  may  tafte  forbidden  fruit  and  live ; 
"  They  ftop  not  here  their-courfe,  but  fafely  in, 
"  Grovv  ftrong,  luxuriant,  and  bold  in  fin ; 
"  True,  to  no  principles,  prefs  forward  ftill, 
"  And  only  bound  by  appetite  their  will : 
"  Now  fawn  and  flatter,  while  this  tide  prevails, 
"  But  fliift  with  every  veering  blaft  their  fails. 
*'  Markthofe  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power,} 
"  They  once  deferted,  and  chang'd  fides  before,  > 
"  And  would  to  morrow  Mahomet  adore.          \ 
"  On  higher  firings  true  men  of  honour  move, 
"   Free  is  their  fervice,  and  unbought  their  love  : 
"  When  danger  calls,  and  honour  leads  the  way, 
"  With  joy  they  follow,  and  with  pride  obey  : 
"  When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on, 
"  And  fhookwith  gathering  multitudes  the  throne, 
"  Where  were  the  minions  then  ?  What  arm, 

"  force, 
"  Could  they  oppofe  to  ftop  the  torrent's  courfe  ? 

"  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nc  bleo  firmly  ft( 

"  Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavifti  of  their  blood; 

"  But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  decline, 

"  With  the  fame  conftancy  they  all  tefign." 

Thus  fpake   the  youth,  who  open'd  firft 

way, 

And  was  the  phofph'rus  to  the  dawning  day; 
Follow'd  by  a  more  glorious  fplendid  hoft, 
Than  any  age,  or  any  realm  can  boaft  : 
.So  great  their  fame,  fo  numerous  their  train, 
To  name  were  endlefs,  and  to  praife  in  vain  ; 
But  Herbert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more ; 
B  Id  is  their  flight,  and  more  fublimc  they  foar; 
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So  high  their  virtue  as  yet  wants  a  name, 
Exceeding,  wonder,  and  furpafiing  fame  : 
Rife^glorious  church,  ere&  thy  radiant  head  ; 
The  ftorm  is  paft,  th*  impending  temped  fled  ; 
Had  fate  decreed  thy  ruin  or  dilgrace, 
It  had  not  given  fuch  Cons  fo  brave  a  race  ; 
When  for  dedru<5Uon  heaven  a  realm  defigns, 
The  fymptoms  firft  appear  in  fiavifh  minds. 
Thefe  men  would  prop  a  finking  nation's  weight, 
Stop  falling  vengeance,  and  reverfe  ev'n  fate. 
Let  other  nations  boaft  their  fruitful  foil, 
Their  fragrant  fpices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil ; 
In  breathing  colours,  and  in  living  paint, 
Let  them  excel ;  their  maftery  we  grant. 
But  to  inftru£  the  mind,  to  arm  the  foul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control ; 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  fpeedy  courage  lend, 
That  horror  cannot  (hake,  or  pleafure  bend  ; 
Thefe  are  the  Englifh  arts,  theie  we  profefs, 
To  be  the  fame  in  miiery  and  fuccefs ; 
To  teach  oppreffors  law,  aflift  the  good, 
Relieve  the  wretched,  and  fubdue  the  proud. 
Such  are  our  fouls  :  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kings  commit  to  hungry  priefts  the  fcale  ? 
All  merit's  light  when  they  difpofe  the  weight, 
Who  either  would  embroil  or  rule  the  ftate, 
Defame  thofe  heroes  who  their  yoke  refufe, 
And  blaft  that  honefty  they  cannot  ufe  ; 
The  ftrength  and  fafety  of  the  crown  deftroy, 
And  the  king's  power  againd  himfelf  employ  ; 
Affront  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brave ; 
Bereft  of  thefe,  he  muft  become  their  flave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  moft  in  play, 
For  being  bafe,  and  of  a  courfe  allay. 
The  riched  medals,  and  the  pured  gold, 
Of  native  value,  and  exacled  mould, 
By  worth  conceal'd,  in  private  clofets  fhine, 
For  vulgar  ufe  too  precious  and  too  fine  ; 
Whilft  tin  and  copper  with  new  (lamping  bright, 
Coin  of  bafe  metal,  counterfeit  and  light, 
Do  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation's  turn, 
Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  employ'd  in  fcorn ; 
So  fhining  virtues  are  for  courts  too  bright, 
Whofe  guilty  actions  fly  the  fearching  light : 
Rich  in  themfelves,  ditdaining  to  afpire, 
Great  without  pomp,  they  willingly  retire  ; 
j  Give  place  to  fools,  whofe  rafh  misjudging  fenfe 
Increafes  the  weak  meafures  of  their  prince  ; 
They  blindly  and  implicitly  run  on, 
j  Nor  fee  thofe  dangers  which  the  others  fhun  : 
!  Who,  flow  to  act,  each  bufinefs  duly  weigh, 

Advife  with  freedom,  and  with  care  obey ; 
I  With  wifdom  fatal  to  their  intered,  drive 
J  To  make  their  monarch  lov'd,  and  nation  thrive. 
I  Such  have  no  place  where  prieds  and  women  reign 
I  Who  love  fierce  drivers,  and  a  loofer  rein. 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO 

CH AXLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

Occafioned  by  his  JMajt 'fly's  viflory  in  Ireland^  1690. 
WHAT  !  (hall  the  king  the  nation's  genius  raife, 
And  make  us  rival  our  great  Edward's  days ; 


I 

line,  ~v 

lid  (hine,          / 
rn'd  the  great  I* 


Yet  not  one  rmife,  worthy  a  conqueror's  name, 
Attend  his  triumphs,  and  record  his  fame  ? 

,  Dorfet !  you  alone  this  fault  can  mend, 
The  mules'  darling,  confident,  and  friend  ; 
The  poets  are  your  charge,  and,  if  unfit, 
You  ftiould  be  (in'd  to  furnidi  abler  wit ; 
Oblig'd  to  quit  your  eafe,  and  draw  again, 
To  paint  the  greated  hero,  the  bed  pen. 

A  hero,  who  thus  early  doth  out-diine 
The  ancient  honours  of  his  gloripus  line  ; 
And,  foaring  more  fublimely  to  renown, 
The  memory  of  their  pious  triumphs  drown  ; 
Whofe  actions  are  deliver'd  o'er  to  fame, 
As  types  and  figures  of  his  greater  name. 

When  fate  fume  mighty  genius  has  dcfign'd, 
For  the  relief  and  wonder  of  mankind, 
Nature  takes  time  to  anfwer  the  intent, 
And  climbs,  by  flow  degrees,  the  deep  afcent  : 
She  toils  and  labours  with  the  growing  weight, 
And  watches  carefully  the  deps  of  fate  ; 
Till  all  the  feeds  of  providence  unite, 
To  fet  the  hero  in  a  happy  light ; 
Then,  in  a  lucky  and  propitious  hour, 
Exerts  her  force,  and  calls  forth  all  her  power. 

In  Naffau's  race  die  made  this  long  effay : 
Heroes  and  patriots  prepar'd  the  way, 
And  promis'd,  in  their  dawn,  this  brighter  day 
A  public  fpirit  didinguidi'd  all  the  line, 
Succefllve  virtues  in  each  branch  did 
Till  this  lad  glory  rofe,  and  crown'd 

defign. 

Bled  be  his  name  !  and  peaceful  lie  his  grave, 
Who  durd  his  native  foil,  lod  Holland,  fave  ! 
But  William's  geniusi  takes  a  wider  fcope, 
And  gives  the  injur'd,  in  all  kingdoms, hope; 
Born  to  fubdue  infulting  tyrants'  rage, 
The  ornament  and  terror  of  the  age ; 
The  refuge  where  affli&ed  nations  find 
Relief  from  thofe  oppreffors  of  mankind, 
Whom  laws  redrain  not,  and  no  oaths  can  bind. 
Him,  their  deliverer  Europe  does  confefs, 
All  tongues  extol,  and  all  religions  blefs; 
The  Po,  the  Danube,  Boetis,  and  the  Rhine, 
United  in  his  praife,  th«ir  wonder  join  ; 
While,  in  the  public  caufe,  he  takes  the  field, 
And  (helter'd  nations  fight  behind  his  (hield. 
His  foes  themfelves  dare  not  applaufe  refufe  : 
And  (hall  fuch  a^lions  want  a  faithful  mufe  ? 
Potts  have  this  to  boad  :  without  their  aid, 
The  fredied  laurels  nipp'd  by  malice,  fade, 
And  virtue  to  oblivion  is  betray'd  : 
The  prouded  honours  have  a  narrow  date, 
Unlefs  they  viudicar?  their  names  from  fate. 

But  who  is  equal  to  fudain  the  part  ? 
Dryden  has  numbers,  hut  he  wants  a  heart; 
Injoin'd  a  penance,  which  is  too  fevere 
For  playing  once  the  fool  to  perfevere. 
Others,  who  knew  the  trade,  have  laid  it  down  : 
And,  looking  round,  I  find  you  dand  alone. 

How,  Sir,  can  you,  or  any  Englim  Mufe, 
Our  country's  fame,  our  monarch's  arms,  refufe  ? 

' Tis  not  my  want  of  gratitude,  but  (kill, 
Makes  me  decline  what  I  can  ne'er  fulfil. 
I  cannot  fing  of  conqueds  as  I  ought, 
And  my  breath  fails  to  fvvell  a  lofty  note. 
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I  know  my  compaff,  and  my  mufe's  fize, 
She  loves  to  fport  and  play,  but  dares  not  rife  ; 
Idly  affects,  in  this  familiar  way,  ~) 

In  eafy  numbers  loofely  to  convey,  > 

What  mutual  frirndlhip  would  at  diftance  fay.  J) 

Poets  affume  another  tone  and  voice, 
When  victory's  their  theme,  and  arms  their  choice. 
To  follow  heroes  in  the  chace  of  fame,    ' 
Aflcs  force  and  heat,  and  fancy  wing'd  with  flame. 
What  words  can  paint  the  royal  warrior's  face  ? 
What  colours  can  the  figure  boldly  raife, 
When,  cover 'd  o'er  wrh  comely  duft  and  fmoke, 
He  picrc'd  the  foe,  and  thickeft  fquadrons  broke  ? 
His  bleeding  arm,  {till  painful  with  the  fore, 
Which,  in  his  people's  caufe,  the  pious  father  bore: 
Whom,  cleaving  through  the  troops  a  glorious 

way, 
Not  the  united  force  of  France  and  hell  could  (lay. 

Oh,  Dorfet !  I  am  rais'd  !  I'm  all  on  fire  1 
And,  if  my  ftrength  could  anfvrtr  my  defire, 
In  fpe^king  paint  thi*  figure  fhould  be  feen,        ^ 
Like  Jove  his  grandeur,  and  like  Mars  his  mien;  > 
And  gods  defcending  fhould  adorn  the  fcene.      j 

See,  fee  !   upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  ftands, 
By  his  own  view  adjufting  hi*  commands  : 
Palm  and  ferene  the  armed  coaft  furveys, 
And,    in    cool    thoughts,    the    different    chances 

weighs : 

Then,  fir'd  with  fame,  and  eager  of  renown, 
Refolves  to  end  the  war,  and  fix  the  throne. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  fquadrons  bending  ftand, 
And  clofe  their  ranks  to  meet  their  king's  com 
mand  ; 

The  drums  and  trumpets  fleep,  the  fprightly  noife 
Of  neighing  fteeds,  and  cannons  louder  voice, 
Sufpended  in  attention,  banilh  far 
All  hoftile  founds,  and  hufli  the  din  of  war  : 
The  filent  troops  ftretch  forth  an  eager  look, 
Liftening  with  joy,  while  thus  their  general  f]  oke: 

»*  Come,  fcllow-foldiers,  follow  me  once  more, 
"  And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  on  that^hore; 
*«  Yt-ur  courage  only  waifs  from  me  the  word, 
««  Bat  England's  happinefs.  commands  my  fword  : 
««  In  her  defence  1  every  part  will  bear, 
«  The  ibldier's  danger,  and  the  prince's  care, 
"  And  envy  any  arm  an  equal  (hare. 
"  Set  all  that's  dear  to  men  before  your  fight : 
"  For  laws,  religion,  liberty,  we  fight ; 
«  To  fave  your  wives  from  rape,  your  towns  from 

flame,  [name 

*{  Redeem  your  country  fold,  and  vindicate  her 
"  At  whofe  requeit  and  timely  call  1  rofe, 
«   To  tempt  my  rate,  and  all  my  hopes  expofe; 
•'  Struggled  with  adverfc  ftori-  s  and  winter  feas, 
««  That  in  my  labours  you  might  find  your  eaic. 
u  Let  other  monarchs  dictate  from  afar, 
«  And  write  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  war] 
«'  In  lazy  palaces  fupincly  ruft ; 
«•  My  fword  (hall  juftity  my  people's  truft, 
"  For  which — But  I  your  victory  delay  ; 
"  Come  on;  I  and  my  genius  lead  the  way." 

He  faid,  new  life  and  joy  ran  through  the  hoft, 
And  ienfe  of  danger  in  their  wonder  loft  ; 
Precipitate  they  ptunge  into  the  flood, 
fa  vain  the  waves,  the  banks,  the  men,  withflood: 


The  king  leads  on,  the  king  docs  all  inflame, 
The  king — and  carries  millions  in  the  name. 

As  when  the  fwelling  ocean  burfts  hi-  bounds, 
And     foaming     overwhelms    the    neighbouring 

grounds, 

The  roaring  deluge,  rufhing  headlong  on, 
Sweeps  cities  in  its  courfe,  and  bears  whole 

down; 

So  on  the  fie  the  firm  battalions  preft, 
And  he,  like  the  tenth  wave,  drove  on  the  reft  ; 
Fierce,  gallant,  young,  he  fhot  through  every" 

place, 

Urging  their  flight,  and  hurrying  on  the  chace; 
He  hung  upon  their  rear,  or  lightcn'd  iu  their 

face. 
Stop  !  flop  !  brave  prince  !   allay  that  generous 

flame, 

Enough  is  given  to  England,  and  to  fame. 
Remember,  Sir,  you  mjhe  centre  ftand, 
Europe's  divided  interefts  you  command, 
All  their  defigns  uniting  in  your  hand  : 
Down  from  you;  throne  defcends  the  golden  chain, 
Which  does  the  fab'ic  of  our  world  fuftain; 
That  once  diffolv'd  by  any  fatal  ftroke, 
The  fcheme  of  all  our  happinefs  is  broke. 

Stop  :  flop  !  brave  prince  !   fleets  may  repair" 

again, 

And  routed  armies  rally  on  the  plain  ; 
But  ages  are  requir'd  to  raife  fo  great  a  man  ! 
Hear,  how  the  waves  of  French  ambition  roar," 
Difdaining  bounds,  and  breaking  on  the  (bore, 
Which  you.  ordain'd  to  curb  their  wild  deflruc 

tive  power, 

That  ftrength  remov'd  ;  again,  again,  they  flow, 
Lay  Europe  wafte,  nor  law  nor  limits  know. 
Stop  !    flop  I    brave  prince — what,    does  your 

Mufe,  Sir,  faint? 

Proceed,  purfue  his  conquefte— faith,  I  can't: 
My  fpirits  fink,  and  will  no  longer  bear; 
Rapture  and  fury  carry *d  me  thus  far 

Tranfported  and  amaz'd 

That  rage  once  fpent,  I  can  no  more  fuftain  } 
Your  flights,  your  energies,  and  tragic  {train,  £ 
But  fall  back  to  my  natural  pace  again ;  j 

In  humble  verfe  provoking  you  to  rhyme  ; 
I  wifli  there  were  more  Dorfet's  at  this  time. 
Oh     if  in  France  this  hero  had  been  b<<rn, 
What  glittering  tinfel  would  his  acts  adorn  '. 
There  'tis  immortal  fame,  and  high  renown, 
To  fteal  a  country,  and  to  buy  a  town  : 
There  triumphs  are  o'er  kings  and  kingdoms  fold, 
And  captive  virtue  led  in  chains  of  gold. 
If  courage  could,  like  courts,  be  kept  in  pay,     "^ 
What   fums   would  Louis  give,    that  France  £ 

might  fay  T 

That  victory  follow'd  where  he  led  the  way  ?    3 
He  all  his  conquefts  would  for  this  refund, 
And  take  th*  equivalent,  a  glorious  wound.  • 
Then,  what  advice,  to  fpread  his  real  fame, 
Wotifd  pals  between  Vt-rfuilles  and  N&tredame  ? 
Their  plays,  their  fongs,  would  dwell  upon  his 

woifnd, 

And  operas  repeat  no  other  found  : 
Boyne  would,  for  ages,  be  the  painter's  theme, 
The  Gobelins  labour,  and  the  poets  dream  : 
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The  wounded  arm  would  furnifli  all  their  rooms, 
And  bleed  for  ever  fcarlet  in  the  looms : 
Boileau  with  this  would  plume  his  artful  pen  : 
And  can  your  mufe  be  filerit  ?    Think  again. 

Spare  your  advice  ;  and  fince  you  have  begun, 
Finifli  your  own  defign  ;  the  work  is  done. 

Dore  •    nothing's  done  !    nor  the  dead  colours 

laid, 

And  the  moft  glorious  fcenes  Hand  undifplay'd  : 
A  thoufand  generous  adions  clofe  the  rear ; 
A  thoufand  virtues,  ftiil  behind,  ftand  crowding 

to- appear. 
The  queen  hcrfelf,  the  charming  queen  fhould"^ 

grace  / 

The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place  C 

Soften  war's  horror  with  her  lovely  face.  J 

Who  can  omit  the  queen's  aufpicious  fmile, 
The  pride  of  the  fair  fex,  the  goddefs  of  our  ifle  ? 
Who  can  forget,  what  all  admir'd  of  late, 
Her  fears  for  him,  her  prudence  for  the  ftate  ? 
Pifguifmg   cares,    flie   fmcoth'd   her  looks  with 

grace, 

Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleafure  in  her  face, 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  fpirirs  rofe, 
And,  putting  on  the  king,  difrnay'd  his  foes. 
Now,  all  in  joy,  fhc  gilds  the  cheerful  court ; 
|n  every  glance  defcending  angels  fport. 
As  on  the  hills  of  Cynthus,  or  the  meads 
Of  cool  Eurotas,  when  Diana  leads 
The  chorus  of  her  nymphs,  who  there  advance 
A  thoufand  fhining  maids,  and  form  the  dam.*  ; 
The  ftately  goddeis  with  a  graceful  pride, 
Sweet  and  majeftic,  does  the  figure  guide, 
Treading  in  juft  and  eafy  meafures  round  ; 
The  filver  arrows  on  her  fhoulder  found ; 
She  walks  above  them  all.     Such  is  the  fcene 
Of  the  bright  circle,  and  the  brighter  queen. 

Thefe  fubjecls  do,  my  lord,  your  {kill  command, 
Thefe  none  may  touch  with  an  unhallow'd  hand  : 
Tender  the  ftrokes  muft  be,  and  nicely  writ, 
Difguis'd  encomiums  muft  be  hid  in  wit, 
Which  modefty,  like  theirs,  will  e'er  admit. 
Who  made  no  other  fteps  to  fuch  a  throne, 
But  to  deferve,  and  te  receive,  the  crown. 


VERSES, 


WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROP, 

In   a   Hank    Leaf  of   Waller's    Poemst 

UPON   SEEING  VANDYKE'S  PICTURE  or  THE 

OLD    LADY     SUNDERLAND. 

VANDYKE  had  colours,  foftnefs,  fire,  and  art, 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  inflam'd  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire; 
And  SacharhTa  was  his  fond  defire. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  feem  her  charms  to  faint, 
In  thefe  fweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paint  ? 
This  happy  feat  a  fairer  miftrefs  warms  ; 
This  fhining  offspring  has  eclips'd  her  charms  : 
The  different  beauties  in  one  face  we  find ; 
Soft  Amoret  with  brighteft  SacharifTa  join'd. 
As  high  as  Nature  reach'd,  their  art  could  foar ; 
But  flie  ne'er  made  a  finiflVd  piece  before. 
VOL.  VI. 


WRITTEN    FOR    THE    TOAST1N G-GLASSE3    OT 
THE    KIT-CAT    CLUB,    1703. 

Duclefs  of  St.  Allan  s. 

THE  line  of  Vere,  fo  long  renown'd  In  arms, 
Concludes  with  luftrc  in  St.  Alban's  charms. 
Her  conquering  eyes  have  made  their  race  com 
plete  ; 
They  rofe  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  fct. 

Ducbffs  of  Beaufort, 
Offspring  of  a  tuneful  fire, 
Bleft  with  more  than  mortal  fire ; 
JLikenefs  of  a  mother's  face, 
Bleft  with  more  than  mortal  grace; 
Yot  with  double  charms  furprife, 
With  his  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

Lady   Mary    Clurcbill. 

Faireft  and  lateft  of  the  beauteous  race, 
Bleft  with  your  parents  wit,  and  her  firft  bloom 
ing  face ; 

Born  with  our  liberties  in  William's  reign, 
Your  eyes  alone  that  liberty  reftrain. 

DucLefs  of  Richmond* 

Gi  two  fair  Richmonds  different  ages  boaft, 
Theirs  was  the  firft,  and  ours  the  brighteft  toaft  ; 
Th'  adorers  offerings  prove  who's  moft  divine, 
They  facrific'd  in  Water,  we  in  wine. 

Lady  Sundirland. 

All  Nature's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear, 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reafon  clear  : 
Yet  ftill  their  force,  to  men  not  fafely  known, 
Seems  undifcover'd  to  herfelf  alone. 

Mademaifclle  Spanbiime. 

Admir'd  in  Germany,  ador'd  in  France, 
Your  charms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ; 
The  ftubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim, 
And  with  their  native  toafts  enrol  your  name. 


ON  THE 
COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  ****. 

COURAGE,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  away  defpair, 
Mopfa,  who  in  her  youth  was  fcarce  thought  fair, 
In  fpite  of  age,  experience,  and  decays, 
Sets  up  for  charming,  iu  her  fading  days; 
Snuffs  her  dim  eyes  to  give  o»e  parting  blow- 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau  ! 
This  goodly  goofe,  all  fcather'd  like  a  jay, 
So  gravely  vain,  and  fo  demurely  gay, 
Laft  night,  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  buff  forehead  with  a  high  cemmode  : 
3C 
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Her  fteps  were  manag'd  with  fuch  tender  art, 
As  if  each  board  had  been  a  lover's  heart, 
In  all  her  air,  in  every  glance,  was  feen 
A  mixture  ftrange,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen. 
Admiring  fops  about  her  crowding  prefs; 
Hampden  himfelf  delivers  their  addrefs, 
Which  (he,  accepting  with  a  nice  difdain, 
Owns  them  her  fubje<£b,  and  begins  to  reign : 
Fair  queen  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  ftyle  ; 
Fopland  !   the  greateft  part  of  this  great  ifle  ! 
Nature  did  ne'er  fo  equally  divide 
A  female  heart,  'twixt  piety  and  pride  : 
Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 
And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay 
Prayer-books,    patch-boxes,    fermon    notes,    and 

paint, 

At  once  t'  improve  the  (inner  and  the  faint. 
Farewell,  friend  Moll ;  expect  no  more  from  me ; 
But  if  you  would  a  full  description  fee, 
You'll  find  her  fomewhere  in  the  Litany, 
With  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrify. 


VERSES  BY  LORD  HALIFAX, 
from  Dr.  Z.  Grey's  MSS. 

AM.  the  materials  are  the  fame 

Of  beauty  aid  defire, 

In  a  fair  woman's  goodly  frame 

No  brightnefs  is  without  a  flame, 

No  flame  without  a  fire. 

Then  tell  me  what  thofe  creatures  are, 

That  would  be  thought  both  chafte  and  fair  I 


Go  afk  but  thy  philofophy* 
What  gives  her  lips  the  balm, 
What  makes  her  breafl»  to  heave  fo  high, 
What  fpirit  gives  motion  to  her  eye, 
Or  moifture  to  her  palm  ? 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 

Ah  Czelia,  then,  be  not  fo  nice, 
For  that  betrays  thy  thoughts  and  thee  ; 
There's  not  a  feature  or  a  grace 
Bedecks  thy  body  or  thy  face, 
But  pimps  within  for  me. 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 


ON 

ORPHEUS 

AND 

SIGNORA  FRANCISCA  MARGARITA. 

HAIL,    tuneful  pair !    fay,    by  what  wondrous 
charms,  [arms? 

One  'fcap'd  from  hell,   and  one  from  Greber's 
When  the  foft  Thracian  touch'd  the  trembling 
firings,  [wings: 

The   winds  Were  hufh'd,    and  curl'd  their  airy 
And  when  the  tawny  Tufcan  rais'd  her  ftrain, 
Rook  furls  his  fails,  and  dozes  on  the  main. 
Treaties  unfimfli'd  in  the  office  fleep, 
And  Shovel  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 
Thus  equal  charr»g  and  equal  conquefts  claim  ; 
To  him  high  woods  and  bending  timber  came, 
To  her  ihrub  Hedges  and  tall  Jfottingham. 
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